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Tiie  new  year 

feady  or  not! 

by  John  M.  Drescher 


Do  you  recall  the  game  of  ^‘hide-and-seek”?  You  remem- 
ber a ritual  was  al’ways  followed.  Whoever  was  “it”  closed 
eyes  and  began  to  count.  Everyone  else  ran  to  hide.  When 
the  person  counting  reached  100,  the  call  was  given, 
“Coming,  ready  or  not!” 

“Ready  or  not”  the  new  year  comes.  And  while  the  365 
days  were  counted  all  too  fast  for  most  of  us,  the  turning 
of  the  year  provides  a good  time  to  reflect  on  our  situa- 
tion, whether  we  are  ready  or  not. 


One  of  the  most  exciting  happenings  of  our  time  is  that 
spiritual  awakening  is  happening.  We  do  not  see  it  to  any 
great  extent  as  yet  in  North  America,  but  tens  of  thou- 
sands are  responding  to  Christ  in  other  lands  in  spite  of 
great  suffering  and  sacrifice.  In  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries, where  church  attendance  and  interest  exceeds  that 
in  Western  Europe,  and  in  lands  such  as  South  Korea, 
China,  and  elsewhere  in  Asia  and  Africa,  multitudes  are 
experiencing  what  some  say  could  be  the  greatest 


spiritual  awakening  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
church.  God  is  at  work  in  the  world,  opening  the  hearts  of 
those  who  are  ready  to  receive  him. 

In  North  America  signs  of  renewal  are  seen,  but  not  to 
any  significant  extent  in  the  established  churches.  Some 
new  response  is  emerging  which  demonstrates  flexibility 
and  a willingness  to  change,  and  here  it  appears  God  is  at 
work  in  bringing  new  life  to  many.  But  unless  a great 
spiritual  awakening  takes  place,  which  shakes  the  es- 


The  turning  of  the  year 
provides  a good  time  to  reflect 
on  our  situation,  whether  we 
are  ready  or  not. 


tablished  churches  to  their  foundations,  new  life  and 
growth  will  move  more  outside  the  traditional  congrega- 
tions. New  life  and  growth  will  take  place  in  new  churches 
because  as  yet  the  active  outreach,  commitment,  and 
assimilation  needed  is  too  painful  for  most  established 
churches. 

Scandals  in  the  religious  world  during  the  past  year 
point  to  the  sickness  of  much  religious  life  in  our  land. 

One  may  hope  that  these  scandals  will  shock  the  church 
enough  to  sharpen  the  conscience  and  to  shape  new  direc- 
tion and  dedication. 

But  the  danger  is  not  the  lunatic  fringe,  but  the  fact 
that  much  of  North  American  Christianity  continues  as  a 
conventional  religion  of  respectable  people  whose  pattern 
of  life  is  influenced  more  by  Western  culture  than  by  the 
call  of  Christ.  It  is  a religion  which  basically  has  little 
regard  for  the  Scripture  in  practical  conduct  and  which 
does  not  see  Christ’s  call  to  a distinctly  different  life  as 
essential  to  salvation. 

With  this  kind  of  commitment,  soap  operas  will 
continue  to  shape  our  morality  more  than  the  churches. 
Society’s  standards  will  set  the  primary  direction  for  the 
churches’  programs  and  structure.  We  face  the  continu- 
ing danger  of  a spiritual  lethargy  and  lostness  marked  by 
a religion  which  expresses  itself  one  hour  a week  and  even 
that,  many  times,  in  a drab  and  dead  kind  of  experience. 


John  M.  Drescher,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  a popular  writer  and  speaker. 
He  is  the  former  editor  of  Gospel  Herald  and  the  author  of  nearly  20 
books  published  by  Herald  Press  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 


One  of  the  most  fearsome  dangers  in  American  church 
life  is  that  the  mood  and  response  of  the  church  cor- 
responds so  closely  to  the  mood  and  attitude  of  the  nation. 
When  the  nation  was  at  war  and  all  kinds  of  groups  were 
at  each  other’s  throats  during  the  sniping  ’60s,  the  church 
was  marked  by  animosities,  bitter  squabbles,  and  many 
splits. 

When  the  nation  grew  tired  of  fighting  and  settled 
down  to  the  satisfied  ’70s,  the  church  also  settled  down 
and  became  unconcerned  about  even  those  elements  of 
the  faith  which  should  matter  a great  deal.  Now,  when 
the  nation  has  turned  to  the  self-gratification,  indi- 
vidualism, and  provincialism  of  the  indulgent  ’80s,  the 
church  takes  on  the  same  characteristics. 

This  means  that,  overall,  religious  life  in  North 
America  does  not  do  much  to  determine  behavior.  It  has 
not  made  us  more  loving,  more  honest,  or  more  caring 
than  society  as  a whole.  According  to  recent  research 
reported  in  Leadership  (fall  1987),  thievery,  immorality, 
and  unethical  behavior  are  as  much  among  the  churched 
as  the  unchurched. 

Own  agenda.  Much  religious  life  is  little  more  than  a 
“feel-goodism”  which,  as  Michael  Marshall  puts  it,  is  the 
level  desired  by  people  who  “are  following  their  own 
agenda  and  not  Christ’s.”  People  are  interested  in  religion 
as  a release  from  depression,  but  not  as  a request  for  dis- 
cipleship. 

When  renewal  really  arrives,  we  will  recognize  it  by  a 
prevailing,  extraordinary  spirit  of  prayer  and  by 
repentance,  restitution,  and  the  payment  of  debts.  It  will 
be  apparent  in  the  integrity  of  the  marketplace  and  in  the 
fidelity  of  the  family.  It  will  be  seen  in  increasing  social 
concern  as  well  as  in  spiritual  worship  and  witness.  And 
the  church  will  be  driven  to  draw  a clearer  line  between 
culture  and  Christianity. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  religious  hubbub,  however,  there 
are  signs  of  renewal.  And,  as  the  Hebrew  writer  says,  it  is 
at  the  time  when  it  seems  that  things  are  falling  apart 
that  we  are  better  able  to  see  what  remains.  An  increas- 
ing number  of  persons  at  all  levels  of  life  have  a desire 
and  dedication  for  a deeper  spiritual  life  of  prayer,  daily 
discipleship,  and  commitment  to  Christ.  It  is  a kind  of 
grassroots  movement.  From  such,  rather  than  from 
leadership,  new  life  will  spring  forth  in  our  generation,  as 
it  has  in  the  past.  Historically,  leadership  persons  are 
usually  the  last  to  sense  the  spiritual  hunger  of  people 
and  the  last  to  recognize  a work  of  God  happening  in  front 
of  their  eyes.  It’s  sad  but  true. 

Renewal  is  coming,  whether  the  established  church  is 
ready  for  it  or  not. 
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Today,  even  in  secular  circles,  there  is  a changing  at- 
titude toward  the  family.  Whereas  a few  years  ago 
“experts”  spoke  of  the  family  and  marriage  as  relics  of  the 
past,  today  there  is  a refreshing  return  to  speaking  of  the 
family  and  marriage  as  the  basic  unit  of  society  and  in 
need  of  strengthening. 

Preventative  care.  Although  extreme  and  un- 
precedented pressures  are  on  the  family  today,  there  are 
also  more  programs  for  family  care  than  at  any  other 
time  in  history.  No  community  or  congregation  is 
stronger  or  more  spiritual  than  its  families.  This  means 
that  every  congregation  needs  a program  of  preventative 
care  which  covers  concerns  for  persons  from  birth  to 
death.  This  means  that  each  congregation  can  do  many 
things  to  prepare  persons  to  live  as  married  or  single 
persons.  (Singles  make  up  approximately  one-third  of  the 
adults  in  the  average  congregation.) 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done  in  preparing  youth  for 
adolescence,  dating,  and  courtship.  Much  more  must  be 
done  in  premarital  counseling,  in  parent-child  rela- 
tionships, and  in  marriage  enrichment. 

Most  of  the  help  we  seek  to  give  to  persons  comes  years 
too  late.  For  example,  all  the  facts  of  sex  should  be  shared 
with  the  child  before  the  child  enters  the  emotions  of 
adolescence.  The  child  who  receives  these  facts  early — 
straight  from  the  family  and  church — enters  adolescence 
with  the  information  and  security  which  gives  assurance 
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The  Son  of  Man 
has  come 

The  Son  of  Man  roams 
through  castles  of  the  rich 
and  the  affluent — penthouses 
and  suburban  homes.  He  visits 
exclusive  resorts,  theaters, 
and  gambling  casinos. 

The  Son  of  Man  walks 
through  city  streets,  searching 
sidewalks  and  gutters.  He  scours 
slums  and  ghettos,  peers 
into  darkened  doorways,  enters 
bars  and  brothels. 

The  Son  of  Man  sifts 
through  the  crumbling  sand 
of  humanity — looking 
for  his  bride. 

— Marilyn  Black  Phemister 
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and  guidance  in  the  face  of  the  false  and  misleading.  Also, 
the  standards  for  dating  need  to  be  set  long  before  enter- 
ing the  heat  of  that  experience. 

In  Modesto,  California,  clergy  of  Protestant  and 
Catholic  churches  have  banded  together  in  a program  of 
premarital  counseling.  All  covenanted  not  to  marry 
anyone  without  meeting  certain  standards  of  time,  coun- 
seling, and  commitment.  The  result  is  that  of  the 
hundreds  who  have  finished  the  course,  not  one  divorce 
has  been  recorded.  For  the  days  ahead  much  more 


It  is  at  the  time  when  it  seems 
that  things  are  falling  apart 
that  we  are  better  able  to  see 
what  remains. 


thought  and  planning  needs  to  be  done  in  this  area. 

Marriage  is  “in”  again.  Ten  years  ago  I spoke  on  talk 
shows  where  interviewers  sought  to  put  me  on  the  spot  by 
saying  that  marriage  is  out,  that  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage is  over,  and  that  a new  day  has  arrived  in  which  con- 
venience, not  covenant,  will  determine  relationships. 

My  wife,  Betty,  and  I were  recently  involved  in  a series 
of  interviews  in  several  major  cities  with  up  to  four  talk 
shows  per  day.  In  contrast  to  10  years  ago,  when  marriage 
was  said  to  be  out,  we  found  the  opposite  attitude  now. 
People  acknowledged  that  permissiveness  and  the  pat- 
terns of  the  recent  past  hadn’t  worked.  And  there  were 
times  when,  after  a three-to-five  minute  interview,  studio 
people  themselves  asked  us  to  pray  for  them  and  their 
families.  We  returned  home  saying  that  marriage  is  “in” 
again.  The  looseness  and  laxness  of  marital  relationships 
has  produced  fragmented  and  frustrated  people  and 
many  are  beginning  to  realize  it. 

This  means  that  in  the  years  ahead  the  church  will  have 
great  opportunity  to  give  guidance,  if  it  will,  to  the  future 
of  the  family.  When  the  so-called  “new  morality”  is 
collapsing  and  found  as  hopeless,  the  church  can  proclaim 
a morality  and  life  based  upon  the  purity  and  personhood 
portrayed  in  the  Scripture.  This  does  not  mean  a return  to 
the  old  prejudices,  dominations,  or  hindrances  of  the  past. 
It  means  a fresh  freedom  which  lifts  all  relationships  in 
the  family  to  the  level  of  oneness  and  richness  of  new  life 
in  Christ. 

Making  an  impact.  Coming,  ready  or  not!  As  always 
the  new  year  will  come  with  many  challenges  and  op- 
portunities. The  above  areas  are  only  examples  of  how  the 
people  of  God  will  have  opportunity  to  make  an  impact 
for  righteousness  and  renewal. 

Yet  the  coming  of  the  new  year  is  only  a reminder.  God 
does  not  say,  “Coming,  ready  or  not!”  Rather,  God  comes 
to  those  who  are  ready  to  “receive  him  still.”  Today  there 
are  those  lands  and  churches  and  lives  who  are  ready  to 
receive  God,  and  he  comes  to  them.  I hope  this  may  be  our 
desire  and  experience!  ^ 


JANUARY  5, 1988 
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HEAR,  HEAR! 


A column  for  the  sharing  of  personal 
concerns. 

Exporting  poison 
to  the  third  world 

The  front  cover  of  a recent  Time  maga- 
zine proclaims;  “Trade  Wars:  the  U.S. 
Gets  Tough  with  Japan.”  On  the  back 
cover  of  another  issue  an  advertisement 
for  a brand  of  U.S.  cigarettes  promises  in 
Spanish:  “Grandes  momentos.  Gran 
sabor.  ’’(Great  moments.  Great  flavor.) 

At  first  glance  the  lead  article  and  the 
advertisement  have  nothing  in  common. 
However,  both  have  to  do  with  U.S.  ex- 
ports. Interestingly  enough,  an  unnoticed 
news  item  at  the  same  time  the  Iran- 
contra  arms  story  first  came  out  reported 
that  the  U.S.  had  just  signed  a trade 
agreement  with  Japan,  allowing  the  U.S. 
to  export  more  alcoholic  beverages  and  to- 
bacco products  to  that  country. 

The  United  States  is  a fascinating 
study  in  contrasts,  paradoxes,  and  anom- 
alies. On  the  one  hand,  the  government 
has  declared  an  all-out  war  on  drugs. 
There  are  even  U.S.  planes  spraying 
marijuana  fields  in  Guatemala.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  government  not  only 
allows  but  promotes  the  export  of  the 
death  sticks  called  cigarettes. 

Young  people  in  the  United  States  in 
my  generation  vigorously  and  violently 
protested  the  Vietnam  War.  Today  people 
continue  to  protest  against  (though  not  so 
many,  nor  so  violently)  the  nuclear  arms 
buildup,  capital  punishment,  violence  in 
South  Africa,  the  hunting  of  whales,  etc. 
But  who  ever  hears  of  protest  marches 
against  the  tobacco  industry — an  indus- 
try that  kills  more  Americans  each  year 
than  died  in  the  whole  Vietnam  War? 
Who  ever  hears  of  marches  on  the  capital 
for  subsidizing  tobacco  farmers?  Yet  to- 
bacco has  killed  many  more  people  than 
nuclear  energy,  even  including  the 
Chernobyl  accident.  [Editor’s  note;  The 
New  York  Times  of  Nov.  1 reported  a 
study  which  holds  cigarette  smoking  re- 
sponsible for  315,120  deaths  in  the  U.S.  in 
1984.] 

Ironically,  as  tobacco  sales  have  de- 
clined in  the  U.S.,  tobacco  companies 
have  looked  for  new  markets  in  the  so- 
called  third  world  of  developing  nations. 


And  their  promotional  efforts  have  paid 
off.  More  and  more  young  people  in  those 
countries  are  beginning  to  smoke.  World 
Health  Organization  has  forecast  that 
“smoking  diseases  will  appear  in  develop- 
ing countries  before  communicable 
diseases  and  malnutrition  have  been  con- 
trolled, and  thus  the  gap  between  rich 
and  poor  countries  will  widen  further.” 
Some  members  of  Congress  are  propos- 
ing a bill  to  ban  cigarette  advertising.  I 
urge  our  fellow  Christians  in  the  U.S.  to 
support  that  legislation  with  letters  to  ap- 
propriate senators  and  congressmen.  And 
when  you  write  suggest  a ban  at  least  on 
government  involvement  in  promoting  to- 
bacco sales  abroad.  Of  course  that  will  not 


Prudence 

You  can  scorch 
all  the  flowers 
and  shrubbery 
in  your  garden 
of  friendships 
regardless  of 
their  vigor 
or  beauty 
if  you  allow 
the  heat 
of  runaway 
emotions 
to  hit 
them 

long  enough 

“A  brother 
offended 
is  harder 
be  be  won 
(back) 
than  a 
strong  city.” 

— Les  Troyer 

from  The  King's  Trousers 
by  Les  Troyer,  1986 


solve  the  whole  problem.  Tobacco  is  also 
grown  here  in  Central  America.  However, 
we  can  urge  our  own  government  to  stay 
out  of  the  business.  To  redress  trade  im- 
balance is  one  thing,  to  promote  the  ex- 
port and  use  of  fatal  poisons  is  quite 
another. — Gene  Pickard,  Chiquimula, 
Guatemala  (reprinted  with  permission 
from  “Evangelical  Friend  ”) 


Mystery  of  the 
earthen  vessels 

Recently  I was  reminded  of  the  phrase, 
“We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  ves- 
sels.” I was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the 
phrase  and  then  by  the  mystery  that  it 
presented.  The  Spirit  had  given  me  only 
part  of  a verse  and  I didn’t  have  the  time 
right  there  to  stop  and  search  for  it.  What 
was  the  treasure?  Marriage?  Salvation? 
The  Holy  Spirit?  Money? 

I thought  I knew  what  the  earthen 
vessels  were.  I felt  that  they  represented 
us  as  the  people  of  God.  But  what  was  the 
treasure  within  us  and  what  was  the 
point  of  having  this  treasure?  Second 
Corinthians  4:6 — ‘For  God  . . . made  his 
light  shine  in  our  hearts  to  give  us  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Christ.” 

Within  us  is  the  light  of  God  which  is  a 
great  treasure.  In  verse  4,  Paul  says  that 
the  god  of  this  age  has  blinded  the  minds 
of  unbelievers  so  that  they  cannot  see  the 
light  (of  the  gospel  of  the  glory  of  Christ.) 
At  this  point  in  this  letter,  Paul  is  ad- 
dressing a chronic  problem  of  the  early 
church.  There  were  evangelists  who  trav- 
eled in  his  wake  seeking  to  discredit  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  These  men,  as  they 
promoted  their  “gospel,”  took  some  pains 
to  discredit  Paul  and  the  gospel  he 
preached.  Paul  was  writing  to  a church 
struggling  because  of  leadership  that  was 
too  self-serving.  The  wealthy  itinerant 
evangelist  is  apparently  not  a 20th-cen- 
tury phenomenon,  for  in  2:17  Paul  states 
“Unlike  so  many,  we  do  not  peddle  the 
word  of  God  for  profit”  (NIV).  There  is 
also  the  suggestion  (3:1)  that  letters  of 
recommendation  may  have  been  used  by 
unscrupulous  men  to  enhance  their  legiti- 
macy with  the  congregations. 
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Paul  appeals  to  the  Corinthians  to  real- 
ize that  they  were  his  letter  of  recom- 
mendation. 

After  an  aside  about  the  glory  of  the 
new  covenant  of  the  Spirit,  he  returns  to 
the  theme  of  ministry  (4).  He  has  been 
given  the  ministry  (not  as  a burden) 
through  God’s  mercy.  Therefore,  he  has 
renounced  secret  and  shameful  ways. 
Does  that  include  things  like  hush 
money?  I suppose  so. 

In  the  context  of  having  given  his  cre- 
dentials as  a minister  of  God,  Paul  makes 
these  comments  (4:7  and  following)  about 
ourselves  as  vessels  filled  with  God’s 
glory.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these 
jars  of  clay  were  unadorned  storage 
containers.  These  plain  containers  (first- 
century  Tupperware?)  were  sometimes 
used  to  foil  would-be  thieves  by  storing 
valuables  in  them.  The  generic  exterior 
hiding  the  precious  treasure  within. 

Paul  seems  to  be  saying  that  in  spite  of 
the  problems  of  the  Christian  community 
we  should  understand  that  even  our  mis- 
guided attempts  are  the  results  of  God 
choosing  to  manifest  his  glory  through 
us.  But  we  have  this  treasure  in  jars  of 
clay  to  show  that  this  all-surpassing 
power  is  from  God  and  not  from  us. 

Why  did  God  place  this  light  in  fallible, 
fickle,  forlorn  human -beings?  How  is  it 
that  a Jim  Bakker  is  entrusted  with  this 
treasure? 

In  the  past  decade,  the  church  has 
taken  upon  itself  extraordinary  influence 
and  power.  The  so-called  “religious  right” 
has  established  a political  agenda  which 
all  major  party  candidates  have  been 
forced  to  acknowledge,  if  not  endorse.  As- 
sociated with  this  has  been  an  enormous 
growth  of  the  religious  broadcasting  in- 
dustry with  multiplied  millions  in  their 
budgets.  Money  is  power,  and  it  was  easy 
to  believe  that  this  organization  or  that 
TV  preacher  or  just  cause  would  lead  us 
out  of  our  present  wilderness  and  into  the 
promised  land. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  events  of  recent 
months  are  for  the  purpose  of  reminding 
us  that  these  men  are  “jars  of  clay”  and 
for  the  further  purpose  of  demonstrating 
again  that  “the  power  is  from  God  and 
not  from  us”?  Is  it  possible  that  our 
righteous  indignation  at  the  failures  of 
Jim  Bakker  are  our  attempts  to  deny  the 
fact  that  he  is  a clay  pot? 

This  is  not  to  condone  wrong;  but  we 
shall  also  not  be  wringing  our  hands  at 
the  “damage  to  the  cause  of  Christ.”  God 
has  chosen  to  place  his  light  within  clay 
pots,  and  some  of  us  are  cracked  pots. 

It  may  be,  in  the  light  of  history,  that 
the  modern  Tower  of  Babel  will  be  rec- 
ognized as  made  of  steel  instead  of  brick 
and  shaped  suspiciously  like  a broadcast 
tower.  But  the  power  of  God  through  his 
church  will  survive  and  thrive  in  spite  of 
the  clay  of  which  we  are  made. 

—George  B.  Stoltzfus,  Friendsville,  Md. 


Ever  hear  of  a church 
sending  a student  to  college 
and 

getting  something  in  retnm? 

Our  BEST*  program  is 
out  to  do  just  that. 


will  join  with  your 
congregation  to  provide. . . 

. . . financial  assistance  to  your 
students. 


We  will  match  your  church’s  student  aid  grants 
up  to  $500. 

We  will  match  up  to  $500  more  as  your  church 
supports  EMC’s  student  aid  fund. 

We  will  meet  established  financial  need  of  all 
qualified  students. 

. . . enrichment  for  your 
members  and  leaders. 

We  will  build  your  leaders-through  opportunities  on 
campus  and  across  the  globe. 

We  will  take  retirees  into  our  classrooms. 

We  will  provide  pastoral  interns,  resources  & more. 

* Building  Education  and  Service  Together. 

Information  and  conditions  wiil  be  sent  upon  request. 

Caii  or  write: 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  & Seminary 
Church  Relations  Office 

Harrisonburg,  Va  22801  (703)  433-2771  ext.  212 
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The  more  we  eat  together 


by  Katie  Funk  Wiehe 

November  and  December  are  our  official  eating 
months.  I mean  marathon  eating.  During  this  period,  we 
eat  not  just  our  usual  quota,  but  several  times  what  we 
need. 

Why?  Out  of  the  pleasure  of  good  eating.  Out  of  polite- 
ness. Out  of  a lack  of  something  better  to  do.  Out  of  the 
need  to  celebrate  the  season  with  every  friend,  near 
friend,  relative,  near  relative,  co-worker,  near  co-worker 
we  connect  with.  To  omit  any  category  is  unpardonable. 

Last  night  a newscast  stated  that  Ethiopia  is  facing  a 
major  famine  once  again — with  the  possibility  of  millions 
dying  within  the  next  few  months.  The  seeds  for  the  new 
crop  were  planted.  They  sprouted.  But  the  rains  never 
came,  so  the  grain  never  headed  out.  The  prospects  look 
grim  for  Ethiopians.  Famine  means  possible  death  unless 
help  arrives  in  time.  Ethiopians  won’t  be  eating  heartily 
this  season.  Will  it  concern  us? 

I cry  a little.  Every  time  I see  partially  filled  trays  of 
food  on  their  way  to  the  dishwasher  in  a cafeteria  or  res- 
taurant, I cry  a little.  Is  it  because  of  my  Great 
Depression  background  and  my  parents’  stories  of  their 
struggle  to  survive? 

My  Russia-born  parents  and  thousands  of  others  suf- 
fered through  a famine  in  the  Ukraine  following  World 
War  I caused  partly  by  natural  causes  and  partly  by 
political  powermongering.  Mother  tells  me  that  my  older 
sister,  a toddler,  regressed  in  her  walking  ability  because 
of  the  lack  of  nourishment.  Mother  sold  her  wedding  ring 
to  buy  food  and  has  never  worn  one  since.  Even  when  she 
was  offered  one,  she  refused.  Why?  True  commitments 
don’t  need  rings  to  hold  a marriage  together. 

An  uncle  recalls  the  Christmas  of  1922  when  the  food 
supply  was  very  low.  Yet  Christmas  morning,  he,  a young 
adolescent  at  the  time,  found  a gift  on  his  plate — a small 
cube  of  bread  wrapped  in  a twist  of  paper.  He  and  his 
brother  spent  the  morning  licking  their  chunks  of  dried 
bread  and  could  not  understand  their  widowed  mother’s 
tears. 

Food  is  always  something  too  precious  to  waste,  too 
holy  to  abuse.  Yet  the  more  I eat  in  public  eating  places, 
the  easier  it  is  to  send  back  what  I don’t  want.  I paid  for 
the  food,  but  I didn’t  like  all  of  it,  so  it’s  mine  to  dispose  of 
as  I will.  A half  glass  of  milk  or  a partly  eaten  dessert 
won’t  feed  any  starving  Ethiopians  anyway. 

I believe  our  attitude  as  an  entire  society  has  changed 
toward  food  in  recent  decades.  North  Americans  are  a 
perennially  bored  people  on  a dedicated  search  for  ever 
more  exotic  and  exciting  eating  experiences. 

Unlike  the  Athenians  of  the  book  of  Acts  who  sought 
for  new  ideas  to  titillate  their  minds.  North  Americans 
spend  their  time  with  an  ear  half-cocked  for  information 
about  a newer,  more  inviting  restaurant  to  titillate  their 
palates.  Listen  to  nearly  any  conversation  between 
friends;  eventually  it  focuses  on  food  and  restaurants. 


Katie  Funk  Wiebe,  Hillsboro,  Kans.,  is  a Mennonite  Brethren  pro- 
fessor, writer,  and  speaker. 


Are  we  better  off  than  the  Athenians? 

Many  people  own  more  cookbooks  than  they  do  other 
kinds  of  books,  even  though  they  may  do  less  real  cooking 
because  of  microwave  ovens  than  they  did  when  they  had 
only  one  or  two  cookbooks.  Sales  of  cookbooks  and  food 


Food  is  always  something  too 
precious  to  waste,  too  holy  to 
abuse. 


are  still  the  best  fund-raisers.  I wish  the  dissemination  of 
ideas  drew  as  large  and  enthusiastic  a crowd  as  a food  or 
athletic  event. 

The  slimming  industry  is  burgeoning  because  some 
people  make  every  month,  not  just  November  and  Decem- 
ber, eating  months.  Eating  disorders,  such  as  bulimia  and 
anorexia,  although  not  directly  related  to  food  abun- 
dance, are  becoming  more  prevalent. 

Trash  disposal  is  a major  growth  industry.  People  leave 
an  enduring  trail  of  their  affluent  eating  habits  along 
roadsides  and  in  sports  arenas,  movie  theaters,  and  other 
public  places.  It’s  expected. 

Time  and  money  have  become  more  precious  com- 
modities than  food,  as  any  flight  attendants  will  admit. 
All  passengers  get  the  same  kind  and  quantity  of  food  in 
the  interests  of  efficiency.  That  a good  part  of  the  meal 
may  end  in  the  trash  is  not  their  concern. 

Even  our  language  reflects  this  change  in  attitude; 
people  attend  “feeds,”  not  merely  meals.  We  joke  about 
“pigging  out”— a phrase  an  older  generation  would  have 
been  horrified  to  use.  A modern  generation  “grazes”— a 
new  dictionary  word  that  means  exactly  what  it  says, 
with  the  refrigerator  as  the  day-long  pasture. 

How  difficult  it  must  be  to  preach  about  Christ,  the 
bread  of  life,  when  bread  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a staple 
food,  especially  if  it’s  the  pale  white  compressed  imitation 
of  facial  tissue. 

We  are  the  losers.  Yet  despite  our  change  in  attitude, 
food  remains  one  of  the  best  catalysts  for  the  celebration 
of  what  we  hold  dear,  for  the  cementing  of  relationships 
for  the  teaching  of  values.  Conversing  with  friends  over  a 
cup  of  coffee  is  one  of  life’s  choice  treats.  Yet  some 
families  have  never  discovered  how  mealtimes  can  draw 
and  hold  a family  together.  But  when  eating  becomes  a 
prime  value  in  itself,  we  are  the  losers. 

The  issue  with  regard  to  food  is  not  whether  to  eat  or 
not  eat  during  any  month.  The  issue  is  excess  or  dispro- 
portion and  our  comfort  level  with  that  excess.  The 
challenge  is  to  live  with  an  abundance  of  food  without  im- 
poverishing the  spirit,  writes  John  V.  Taylor  in  Enmghls 
Enough.  Well-nourished  spirits  care  for  others’  under- 
nourished bodies  so  that  their  spirits  too  can  grow.  ^ 
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Annotated  Bibliography  of 
Mennonite  Writings  on  War 
and  Peace:  1930-1980 


“I  wept  when  I read 
the  section  on 
conscription  and  draft, 
for  I saw  more  clearly 
than  ever  before  what 
forms  the  heart  of  our 
identity  as  a 
Mennonite  people.” 


—Willard  M.  Swartley,  Director, 
Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies 


The  Annotated  Bibliography  of 
Mennonite  Writings  on  War  and 
Peace:  1930- 1980  is  a veritable 
gold  mine  of  information  on  what 
Mennonites  wrote  about  war  and 
peace,  and  many  related  topics, 
for  50  years.  Over  10,000  entries 
summarize  every  book,  article, 
thesis,  dissertation,  paper,  and 
poem  written  by  Mennonites  as 
well  as  those  written  by  non- 
Mennonites  that  were  published 
by  Mennonites. 

Entries  are  grouped  under  many 
subject  headings  including: 

*Church  and  State 

*Abortion 

*Labor  Unions 

*Civil  Defense 

*War  Taxes 

*Race  Relations 

*Latin  America 

*Middle  East 


“I  wept  when  1 read  the  section 
on  conscription  and  draft,  for  I saw 
more  clearly  than  ever  before  what 
forms  the  heart  of  our  identity  as  a 
Mennonite  people. 

“It  is  not  peace  for  peace’  sake, 
but  peace  because  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  calls  us  to  costly  discipleship 
even  in  this  century!  Indeed,  this 
Bibliography  with  all  its 
interrelated  topics  shows  how  the 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  peace 
stand  embraces  all  of  life. 

“It  is  our  Bibliography,  for  it 
shows  who  we  are,  how  we  think, 
and  what  we  consider  important  to 
say  to  ourselves  and  to  all  who  will 
be  beckoned  along.  Quite  likely 
your  name  or  that  of  a relative  or 
congregational  member  appears 
in  the  author  index.  Make  sure  it  is 
in  your  home;  it  will  be  used.” 

— Willard  M.  Swartley,  Director, 
Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies 

Annotated  Bibliography  of 
Mennonite  Writings  on  War  and 
Peace:  1930-1980.  780  pages. 
Hardcover.  $59.95,  in  Canada 
$79.95.  If  ordering  by  mail,  please 
enclose  $3.50  ($4.50  in  Canada) 
for  postage  and  handling. 
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Faith  and  Farming  Conference 
astonishes,  moves,  baffies 


Enthused.  Astonished.  Moved.  Baffled. 
Scintillated.  These  words  and  more  de- 
scribe the  reactions  of  75  registrants  at 
Faith  and  Farming  IV,  Dec.  6-8,  at  Lau- 
relville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center. 
The  keynote  speaker  was  Cal  Dewitt, 
professor  of  environmental  studies  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  He  gave  two  ad- 
dresses on  the  conference  theme,  “The 
Renewed  Farm.” 

Dewitt  gave  a somber  overview  of  glo- 
bal ecological  issues;  soil  loss  by  erosion 
and  salinization,  water  quality  deteriora- 
tion and  shortage,  deforestation,  desert- 
ification, species  extinction,  and  toxic 
wastes.  He  criticized  Christians  as  being 
part  of  the  problem.  On  one  hand,  the  in- 
dividualized faith  so  typical  of  North 
Americans  promotes  self-interest  which 
disregards  care  for  the  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  Christians  have  been  seduced 
by  secularism,  which  preaches  a creation 
without  a Creator.  The  result  is  that  they 
think  and  act  as  though  they  are 
accountable  only  to  themselves. 

Dewitt  then  pointed  to  what  he  termed 
“islands  of  hope.”  He  mesmerized  the 
audience  with  his  descriptiom  of  a visit  to 
Nearlandia,  an  ecologically  “pure”  farm 
settlement  in  Alberta.  His  listeners  did 
mental  gymnastics,  trying  to  visualize 
farms  where  hog  operations  coexist  with 
freely  roaming  timber  wolves,  and  where 
barley  fields  intermingle  with  moose  pas- 
tures. The  message  he  tried  to  get  across 
was  almost  a proverb:  “We  should  so 
behave  on  earth  that  heaven  will  not  be  a 
shock.” 

Other  persons  addressed  the  conference 
as  well.  Mark  Headings  of  Ohio  State 
University  spoke  on  his  hope  for  the  next 
generation  of  Mennonite  farmers.  He 
stated  that  more  changes  will  occur  in 
farming,  especially  in  the  contradictory 
trends  to  both  small  part-time  farms  and 
large  commercial  farms.  Trend  lines  for 
some  time  have  shown  that  the  tradi- 
tional family  farm  in  the  middle  is  being 
squeezed  out.  Headings’  solution  is  that 
farmers  adjust  by  diversifying  into  spe- 
cialty sectors.  Examples  would  be  “bed 
and  breakfast,”  entertainment  farming, 
exotic  animals  like  llamas,  and  tree 
products. 

In  a program  innovation  this  year, 
there  were  three  case  studies.  Dick  and 
Dallas  Steiner  of  Steiner  Corporation  in 
Orrville,  Ohio,  talked  about  their  family’s 


experience  in  service  abroad,  where  they 
help  develop  appropriate  technologies  for 
third-world  countries.  Two  examples  of 
low-tech  machines  that  they  brought  for 
display  were  a hand-operated  peanut 
sheller  and  a rice  huller.  The  family  cor- 
poration of  father  and  seven  brothers  has 
a policy  of  always  having  one  person 
available  for  church-related  service. 

Lawrence  Burkholder,  a cash  cropper 
and  pastor  from  Markham,  Ont.,  de- 
scribed a provincial  interest-rebate  pro- 
gram. His  remarks  generated  debate 


Cal  DeWitt  talks  about  putting  "rod  after  rod" 
down  into  the  peat  bed  near  his  home  "until  95 
feet  later  it  hit  bottom.  ” 


around  a couple  points.  “Why,”  he  asked, 
“do  Mennonites  not  have  input  into  gov- 
ernment agricultural  policy  just  as  we  do 
with  other  justice  issues  such  as  develop- 
ment, refugees,  and  apartheid?”  His 
further  suggestion  that  Mennonites  lack  a 
creation  theology  partly  because  of  an 
emphasis  on  incarnation  theology  also 
aroused  comment. 

People  were  touched  by  the  story  of 
Martin  Yoder,  a livestock  buyer  from 
Mount  Eaton,  Ohio.  He  told  of  his  fami- 
ly’s struggles  with  business  failure.  In 
their  case,  they  received  a recovery  boost 
from  members  of  their  congregation. 
Yoder  asked  why  it  is  that  during  a 
medical  crisis  people  help  without 
censure,  but  during  financial  difficulty 
the  person  in  trouble  is  blamed.  He  il- 
lustrated how  people  react  to  financial 


difficulty  with  both  support  and  criti- 
cism. 

A three-member  listening  panel  re- 
sponded to  each  case  study.  Lois  Kenagy, 
a fruit  and  vegetable  producer  from  Cor- 
vallis, Oreg.,  especially  raised  several  per- 
ceptive questions.  For  example,  “How  can 
we  encourage  our  children  into  service 
ministries  and  still  enable  them  to  fi- 
nancially afford  farming’s  start-up 
costs?”  Mark  Headings,  who  had  also 
been  one  of  the  conference  speakers, 
noted  that  in  the  United  States,  with  32 
million  persons  below  the  poverty  line, 
there  are  many  people  other  than  farmers 
who  are  financially  strapped.  Vern  Mill- 
er, pastor  of  Lee  Heights  Community 
Church  in  Cleveland,  wondered  why  Men- 
nonite farmers  don’t  emigrate  to  third- 
world  settings. 

Farmers  came  to  the  conference  from 
nine  states  and  two  provinces.  Their  farm 
operations  ran  the  gamut  of  livestock, 
grain,  and  vegetables.  Some  came  as  non- 
users of  chemicals,  while  others  employ 
conventional  production  systems.  The  is- 
sue of  chemical  use  (and  misuse)  was 
generally  kept  in  the  background.  Non- 
theless,  to  show  the  range  of  opinion, 
Dewitt  characterized  chemical  companies 
as  promoters  of  ignorance,  while  Head- 
ings admitted  that  he  had  worked  as  an 
entymologist  for  a chemical  company. 
Farmer  practice  revealed  a similar  spec- 
trum. John  Epp,  a livestock  and  grain 
producer  from  Marion,  S.  Dak.,  uses  few 
or  no  chemicals.  Coversely,  Don  Ging- 
erich  of  Parnell,  Iowa,  uses  chemicals  in 
his  hog  and  corn  operation. 

An  unplanned  forum  was  held  to  deal 
with  U.S. -Canada  farm  trade  disputes. 
Clare  Schlegel,  a hogman  from  Stratford, 
Ont.,  raised  the  issue  of  U.S.  countervails 
on  live  hog  exports  to  Canada.  Burk- 
holder, who  had  been  one  of  the  case 
presenters,  described  how  Ontario  corn 
prices  are  based  not  on  local  market  fac- 
tors but  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 
Given  the  large  subsidies  paid  U.S.  corn 
growers,  Canadian  growers  thus  face  a 
double  whammy.  American  farmers  lis- 
tened, but  admitted  they  didn’t  know 
what  they  could  do  about  such  irritants. 

In  the  final  session,  Lester  and  Win- 
nifred  Ewy  reported  on  their  work  with 
the  Farm  Crisis  Task  Force  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  Although  the 
task  force  is  scheduled  to  go  out  of  ex- 
istence in  1988,  it  received  more  hot-line 
calls  this  past  November  than  in  any  pre- 
vious month.  The  task  force’s  conclusion 
is  that  the  farm  crisis  may  have  receded 
in  some  places,  but  that  in  the  central 
plains  it  is  still  acute. 

This  year’s  conference  was  led  by  a 
group  from  eastern  Ohio.  Chairing  each 
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session  were  Bill  and  Corrine  Helmuth. 
Leading  the  worship  was  Jocele  Meyer, 
with  the  assistance  of  Art  Meyer  and 
Miriam  Kratzer. 

Participants  had  difficulty  deciding 
what  needs  to  be  done  next  in  the  area  of 
faith  and  farming.  One  recommendation 
is  that  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  be  asked  to  host  a creation 
theologj"  seminar.  This  would  bring  to- 
gether scholars,  farmers,  and  others  to 
try  to  build  a foundation  for  the  farm  and 
ecological  issues  that  Mennonites  face.  A 
second  suggestion  is  that  next  year’s 
Faith  and  Farming  conference  be  held  in 
Kansas  to  permit  central  plains  farmers 
to  attend.  — Lawrence  Burkholder 


Bible  commentary  group 
chooses  new  leader, 
plans  23  more  books 

Paul  Zehr  of  the  Mennonite  Church  was 
chosen  to  chair  the  Editorial  Council  of 
the  five-denomination  Believers  Church 
Bible  Commentary  Series  in  a meeting  of 
the  council,  Dec.  8-9,  in  the  Chicago  sub- 
urb of  Rosemont.  Zehr  is  staff  person  for 
the  Coordinating  Council  of  Lancaster 
Conference  and  director  of  pastoral  train- 
ing for  the  conference.  He  had  just  joined 
the  council,  succeeding  Harold  Bauman 
as  the  Mennonite  Church  representative. 

The  commentary  series,  published  by 
Herald  Press  of  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  is  a joint  effort  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Menno- 
nite Brethren  Church,  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church.  On  behalf  of  the  sponsor- 
ing denominations,  the  Editorial  Council 
sets  policies,  assigns  writers,  monitors 
schedules,  and  gives  guidance  to  the  edi- 
tors and  to  the  authors  of  forthcoming 
volumes. 

Two  volumes  have  been  released  to 
date.  The  first — in  1986— was  Jeremiah 
by  Elmer  Martens,  a professor  at  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Biblical  Seminary.  The 
second— in  1987 — was  Genesis  by  Eugene 
Roop,  a professor  at  Bethany  Theological 
Seminary — a Church  of  the  Brethren 
school. 

Although  23  additional  volumes  have 
been  assigned,  and  many  writers  are  well 
under  way,  no  new  books  will  be  ready  for 
release  in  1988.  Closest  to  completion  are: 
Matthew  by  Richard  Gardner,  a Church 
of  the  Brethren  professor/ administrator; 
Psalms  by  James  Waltner,  a Mennonite 
Church  pastor;  Acts  by  Chalmer  Faw,  a 
Church  of  the  Brethren  missionary/ 
professor;  Amos/Hosea  by  Allen 
Guenther,  a Mennonite  Brethren 
professor;  1 Corinthians  by  Graydon 
Snyder,  a Church  of  the  Brethren 
professor/dean;  and  Colossians/ 
Philemon  by  Ernest  Martin,  a Mennonite 
Church  pastor. 


Also  assigned  are  volumes  on  Exodus, 
Deuteronomy,  Ruth/Esther/Jonah,  1/2 
Samuel,  Job,  Proverbs,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  Mark,  Luke,  Romans,  Galatians, 
1/2  Thessalonians,  Hebrews,  1/2  Peter, 
and  1/2/3  John.  No  commitment  has  been 
made  to  publish  a commentary  on  every 
book  of  the  Bible. 


Youth  participation  In 
Service  Venture 
Increased  In  1987 

Youth  participation  in  Mennonite  Service 
Venture  during  the  past  year  totaled  361. 
The  program  is  a cooperative  effort  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  the 
Commission  on  Education  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  During 
the  previous  year,  244  youth  participated. 
Mennonite  Service  Venture  has  two 
parts — Group  Venture  and  Youth  Ven- 
ture. 

Group  Venture,  administered  by  Jane 
Miller  of  MBM,  attracted  29  youth  groups 
in  1987.  They  organized  recreational  and 
Bible  school  programs  and  helped  with 
construction,  painting,  and  home  repair. 

Miller  says  both  youth  and  sponsors 
came  away  from  their  Group  Venture 
experiences  with  a new  understanding  of 
the  needs  in  North  America.  “I  learned 
how  much  I don’t  know  about  homeless 
people  and  how  it  feels  to  be  out  on  the 
streets,”  said  one  Ohio  young  person. 
“Even  though  I really  can’t  begin  to  com- 
prehend how  they  feel,  I have  been 
exposed  to  a lot  of  their  lives.” 

New  locations  for  Group  Venture  in- 
cluded Miami,  Fla.;  Wichita,  Kans.;  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  and  three  lo- 
cations in  Ontario — Scarborough,  Toron- 
to, and  Woodstock.  Bethany  Christian 
High  School  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Central 
Christian  High  School  of  Kidron,  Ohio, 
both  offered  interterm  options  through 
Group  Venture. 

About  50  individual  young  people  par- 
ticipated in  Youth  Venture,  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  Paula  Diller  Lehman  of  the 
GC  Church.  New  Youth  Venture  sites  in- 
cluded Ely,  Minn.;  Wichita,  Kans.;  and  Is- 
raeli-occupied West  Bank.  “To  serve 
means  to  give  of  yourself,  but  also  to 
receive  from  others,”  said  one  par- 
ticipant. 

Miller  and  Lehman  are  presently  look- 
ing for  suggestions  for  church  or  com- 
munity projects.  According  to  Miller,  “We 
have  so  many  youth  interested  in  serving 
that  we  are  looking  for  additional  vol- 
unteer projects.”  The  projects  may  range 
from  three  to  12  days. 

For  more  information,  or  to  suggest  a 
project,  contact  Jane  Miller  at  MBM,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515,  or  Paula  Diller 
Lehman  at  COE,  Box  347,  Newton,  KS 
67114. 


Paul  and  Bertha  Swarr 


BACK  FROM  ISRAEL 

Swarrs  conclude 
30  years  of  ministry 

Paul  and  Bertha  Swarr  concluded  30 
years  of  work  in  Israel  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  returned  to  North 
America  last  summer.  Their  most  recent 
assignment  was  with  Immanuel  House, 
an  interdenominational  congregation  in 
Tel  Aviv,  where  they  served  on  the  pas- 
toral team  and  were  involved  in  pre- 
marital and  marriage  counseling. 

About  70  percent  of  the  members  of 
Immanuel  House  are  Jewish.  It  is  one  of 
the  larger  messianic  Jewish  congrega- 
tions in  Israel,  of  which  there  are  nearly 
30.  The  10  messianic  congregations  in  the 
Tel  Aviv  area  cooperate  in  many  ways, 
including  monthly  leadership  meetings. 

Swarrs  also  related  to  the  Immanuel 
House  Study  Centre— a training  effort 
for  mainly  Jewish  believers.  As  of  a year 
ago,  leadership  was  assumed  by  Salim 
Munayer,  an  Arab  Christian.  They  were 
also  active  in  United  Christian  Council  in 
Israel — a fellowship  of  20  evangelical  de- 
nominations and  organizations.  Bertha 
served  for  seven  years  as  editor  of  UCCI 
News. 

One  of  the  reasons  Swarrs  were  in- 
volved in  United  Christian  Council  in  Is- 
rael for  over  20  years  was  the  bridge  the 
organization  provided  between  Jewish 
and  Arab  Christians.  Immanuel  House 
also  provides  that  sort  of  bridge.  They 
said  a youth  conference  during  Passover 
last  spring  involved  Jews,  Gentiles,  and 
Arabs. 

“The  hope  of  the  Middle  East,”  Bertha 
said,  “is  those  people  who  recognize  that 
their  true  brothers  and  sisters  are  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ,  surmount- 
ing ethnic  and  political  barriers.  Recog- 
nizing this,  they  have  a message  to  share 
with  the  world.” 

Paul  is  a native  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
Bertha  is  from  Versailles,  Mo.  They  cur- 
rently live  in  Powhatan,  Va.,  where  they 
are  assistant  leaders  of  a training  center 
operated  by  Youth  With  A Mission.  Paul 
is  also  pastor  of  Powhatan  Mennonite 
Church. 
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Marriage  encounter 
groups  prepare  for 
Feb.  1 wedding 

It’s  one  thing  for  two  parties  to  feel  so 
mutually  attracted  that  they  decide  to 
get  married.  It’s  quite  another  for  those 
same  two  individuals  to  work  through 
their  quirks  and  past  routines  to  build  a 
smooth-functioning  lifetime  together. 

It  was  a fitting  analogy  with  which  to 
begin  the  first  organizational  meeting  of 
the  newly  espoused  Mennonite  and  Breth- 
ren Marriage  Encounter.  Meeting  Dec.  5- 
6 in  Chicago,  the  new  MBME  Central 
Council  came  prepared  to  begin  wading 
through  the  many  and  sundry  tasks  that 
go  with  establishing  a viable  household. 

Officially,  the  “wedding”  date  is  set  for 
Feb.  1.  But  Gordon  Zook,  appointed  to 
lead  the  initial  merger  process,  used  his 
analogy  to  focus  the  truth  that  a success- 
ful marriage  would  require  working 
through  a lot  of  unromantic  but  critically 
important  relational  and  organizational 
details.  “There  comes  a time  when  the 
two  partners  finally  get  into  bed  to- 
gether— and  then  there’s  a whole  new  set 
of  discoveries  to  make  about  each  other,” 
he  said. 

The  analogy  of  marriage  was  particu- 
larly appropriate  because  the  new  organi- 
zation is  primarily  the  coming  together  of 
two  well-established  marriage  encounter 
ministries.  One  is  currently  sponsored  by 
Lancaster  Conference  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  the  other  sponsored  by  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church.  The 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church,  and  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church  were  invited  to  participate  in  the 
Central  Council  but  did  not  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  meeting. 

The  primary  agenda  of  the  Chicago 
meeting  was  to  determine  the  role  and 
structure  of  the  Central  Council  itself  and 
whether  the  work  would  require  paid 
staff.  In  the  end  it  was  agreed  that  most 
of  the  “hands-on”  work,  and  the  staff  re- 
quired to  carry  it  out,  would  be  lodged 
with  each  participating  region.  The  task 
of  the  Central  Council  would  be  primarily 
to  coordinate  the  ministry  of  the  regions 
and  ensure  consistency. 

Reflecting  the  given  makeup  of  the  or- 
ganization, two  regions  have  been  es- 
tablished-one based  in  Newton,  Kans., 
and  the  other  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  Other 
regions  are  expected  to  organize  later. 
The  Central  Council  will  be  composed  of 
representatives  from  each  region  as  well 
as  representatives  from  each  participat- 
ing denomination. 

Despite  a united  sense  of  mission,  it 
was  apparent  that  the  practical  joining 
together  of  the  Lancaster  and  GC  pro- 
grams would  not  come  without  making 


some  of  the  adjustments  and  compro- 
mises necessary  for  harmony  in  any  mar- 
riage. The  two  programs  operate  funda- 
mentally the  same  way,  but  at  the  same 
time  are  structured  profoundly  different. 

The  Lancaster  program  is  for  the  most 
part  limited  to  a concentrated  geographic 
region.  It  is  predominantly  volunteer- 
oriented,  raising  enough  through  week- 
end fees  and  alumni  gifts  to  have  es- 
tablished a $12,000  operating  kitty.  The 
Mennonite  Church  as  a denomination 
contributes  only  $3,000  a year  to  the 
work.  The  program  is  linked  officially 
with  Worldwide  Marriage  Encounter. 

The  GC  program,  however,  is  very 
much  denominationally  anchored.  It 
relies  on  the  service  of  paid  staff  to  help 
manage  an  area  that  is  based  in  Newton 
but  stretches  from  Virginia  to  Ontario  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  GC  Church 
underwrites  the  ministry  to  the  tune  of 
almost  $35,000  a year.  The  program  is  of- 
ficially affiliated  with  International  Mar- 
riage Encounter. 

Which  program  is  the  model  for  the  fu- 
ture? Enter  “marriage  counselor”  Zook, 
whose  primary  task  was  to  help  the  two 
groups  find  a mutually  acceptable  path. 
Both  groups  agreed  that  MBME  should  be 
as  economically  self-perpetuating  as  pos- 
sible but  also  realistic  in  its  expectations 
of  volunteerism. 

The  gist  of  the  Chicago  meeting’s  dis- 
cussion seemed  to  be  that  the  Newton- 
based  region  would  need  to  become  a bit 
more  “Lancasterish”  in  its  funding  and 
staffing.  At  the  same  time,  given  the 
geographic  diversity,  the  Lancaster-based 
region  will  likely  have  to  concede  the 
necessity  for  some  “Newtonish”  structure 
as  well.  The  degree  to  which  that  happens 
will  be  decided  in  future  sessions. 

The  Central  Council  did  agree  to  orga- 
nize itself.  Earl  Showalter,  a nuclear  en- 
gineer from  Middletown,  Pa.,  was  chosen 
as  the  coordinator.  Oliver  Unruh,  an  ag- 
ribusinessman from  Hillsboro,  Kans., 
will  serve  as  assistant  coordinator.  Joyce 
Gingrich,  a family  counselor  from 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  will  be  secretary. 

However,  given  the  nature  of  the  orga- 
nizational work  that  still  needs  to  be 
done,  the  Central  Council  felt  it  advanta- 
geous to  continue  having  a “neutral”  third 
party  lead  their  meetings.  Zook  had  pre- 
viously announced  his  intention  to  step 
down  from  that  role  with  the  conclusion 
of  the  Chicago  meeting.  Clare  Schumm 
was  chosen  to  replace  him.  Schumm 
works  in  the  area  of  family  life  ministry 
on  behalf  of  both  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  Zook  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
MC  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries. 

— Don  Ratzlaff  for  Meetinghouse 


Soda  shop  manager  Helen  Hopson  talks  with 
customers. 


San  Antonio  Church 
uses  soda  shop 
for  ministry 

With  a dedication  service  and  a potluck 
meal,  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Mennonite  Fel- 
lowship recently  brought  to  completion 
seven  months  of  hard  work  and  planning 
to  prepare  the  St.  Paul  Square  Soda  Shop 
for  opening.  Just  east  of  downtown,  the 
soda  shop  offers  breakfast  and  lunch  as 
well  as  an  outlet  for  Selfhelp  Crafts  from 
Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

During  the  dedication,  Helen  Hopson, 
the  shop’s  manager,  shared  her  desire  for 
a facility  that  could  express  the  Men- 
nonite values  of  hospitality,  social  justice, 
and  caring  for  all  people.  In  addition  to 
Hopson,  three  other  members  of  the  con- 
gregation are  employed  in  the  shop.  Other 
people  volunteer  time  on  a rotating  basis. 

The  soda  shop  is  a project  of  Mennonite 
Shalom  Ministries,  a nonprofit  organiza- 
tion incorporated  separately  from  the 
congregation  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing a variety  of  ministries.  Start-up  costs 
for  the  soda  shop  were  covered  by  loans 
from  congregational  members.  When 
these  are  repaid,  all  profits  will  be  dis- 
bursed to  local  projects  which  reflect  the 
five-year-old  congregation’s  mission  vi- 
sion. 

The  initial  inventory  for  Selfhelp 
Crafts  was  purchased  with  a loan  from 
The  Thrift  Shop  in  Newton,  Kans.,  and  a 
grant  from  Women’s  Missionary  and 
Service  Commission  of  South  Central 
Conference.  A Voluntary  Service  worker 
supplied  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
coordinates  the  crafts  on  a full-time 
basis. 
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GOSPEL  HERALD 


KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

INF  treaty: 
a first  step 

On  Dec.  8,  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  Ronald 
Reagan  signed  a treaty  to  eliminate  with- 
in three  years  a whole  class  of  inter- 
mediate nuclear  missiles  from  Europe. 
Televised  broadcasts  of  this  event  and  of 
the  many  ceremonies  surrounding  the  So- 
viet leader’s  three-day  visit  to  Wash- 
ington were  indeed  world  news. 

^ The  signing  of  this  treaty  should  be  a 
matter  of  rejoicing  for  all  who  look  for- 
ward to  a continuing  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions between  the  two  superpowers.  They 
have  nuclear  arsenals  which  are  more 
than  adequate  to  destroy  each  other  and 
perhaps  to  bring  a nuclear  winter  and 
death  to  the  whole  globe.  Although  the 
number  of  warheads  to  be  eliminated 
constitute  only  about  4 percent  of  the  nu- 
clear warheads  of  the  two  nations,  there 
is  a promise  of  continuing  negotiations 
which  may  lead  to  a 50  percent  reduction 
of  the  far  more  numerous  long-range 
strategic  missiles. 

The  U.S.  is  said  to  have  nearly  11,000  of 
these  long-range  missiles  and  the  USSR 
nearly  17,000.  Optimists  hope  that  such  a 
treaty  may  be  signed  when  President 
Reagan  makes  a return  trip  to  Moscow 
sometime  during  the  first  half  of  this 
year.  Complicated  verification  procedures 
applied  to  the  intermediate-range  nuclear 
forces  (INF)  treaty  may  suggest  similar 
procedures  for  verifying  a long-range 
missile  treaty.  President  Reagan  said 
with  his  usual  eloquence  that  the  arms 
race  “is  not  preordained  and  not  part  of 
some  inevitable  course  of  history.” 

In  the  midst  of  the  euphoria  of  the  sign- 
ing, some  troublesome  problems  or  po- 


tential problems  still  remain.  The  first  is 
the  question  of  whether  the  U.S.  Senate 
will  ratify  the  treaty.  Treaty  ratification 
requires  a two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate. 
People  with  long  memories  recall  that  a 
strong  band  of  conservative  senators  in- 
troduced one  crippling  amendment  after 
another  during  the  vote  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  signed  by 
President  Wilson  at  the  end  of  World  War 
I.  Similar  tactics  may  be  used  by  con- 
servative members  of  the  Senate  now  to 
block  the  INF  treaty.  But  there  is  an  im- 
portant difference. 

Then  it  was  largely  Republican  sena- 
tors who  blocked  the  desire  of  a Demo- 
cratic president.  Now  it  is  again  largely 
Republican  senators  who  are  critical  of 
the  treaty,  but  the  treaty  is  desired  by  a 
Republican  president  who  needs  a posi- 
tive foreign  policy  achievement  to  remove 
some  of  the  tarnish  from  his  image  stem- 
ming from  the  Iran-Contra  affair. 

The  second  problem  is  that  although 
the  treaty  constitutes  a small,  and  in  my 
mind,  highly  desirable  step  in  reducing 
tensions  between  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR, 
the  hostilities  between  these  two  nations 
are  still  formidable.  On  the  eve  of  the 
Gorbachev  visit.  President  Reagan  again 
referred  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  “evil 
empire”  and  in  his  closing  remarks  on  the 
departure  of  the  Soviet  leader  he  referred 
to  the  USSR  as  “our  adversary.”  Lest  we 
fail  to  take  these  words  seriously  we 
should  be  reminded  of  the  trillions  of 
dollars  these  two  powers  are  spending  to 
make  certain  that  their  military  forces 
are  adequate. 

Money  used  to  maintain  these  hos- 
tilities is  urgently  needed  to  help  the  poor 
in  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S. — to 
say  nothing  about  the  much  larger  num- 
bers of  poor  in  the  many  countries  of  the 


third  world.  President  Reagan’s 
insistence  that  the  U.S.  should  go  for- 
ward with  its  extremely  costly  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  (“Star  Wars”)  may 
make  Gorbachev  equally  adamant 
against  reduction  of  the  long-range 
strategic  missiles. 

In  the  third  place,  apparently  very  lit- 
tle progress  was  made  on  the  American 
desire  to  have  the  Soviet  Union  withdraw 
its  troops  from  Afghanistan  nor  on  the 
subject  of  “human  rights.”  In  the  Soviet 
leader’s  mind  these  issues,  together  with 
Soviet  aid  to  the  Sandinista  government 
in  Nicaragua,  are  tied  to  U.S.  aid  to 
Afghan  rebels  fighting  against  Soviet 
forces  and  to  the  Nicaraguan  “contra” 
rebels  fighting  the  Sandinistas.  This  is  all 
part  of  a continuing  U.S. -USSR  hostility 
which  must  be  resolved  if  genuine  further 
progress  toward  peace  is  made. 

The  fourth  problem  is  the  size  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  and  East  Bloc  conventional 
forces  in  Europe.  Certainly  this  issue  was 
discussed  during  the  summit  meetings. 
But  hard  liners  in  both  countries  will 
press  for  an  enhancement  of  conventional 
forces  as  the  nuclear  forces  are  reduced. 
This  does  not  augur  well  for  a reduction 
in  total  military  expenditures.  Both  na- 
tions have  a huge  military-industrial  bu- 
reaucracy employing  millions  of  people 
who  stand  to  lose  employment  from  a re- 
duction in  conventional  forces. 

As  a parting  gift.  President  Reagan 
gave  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  gold 
cuff  links  signifying  plowshares  which 
had  been  made  from  swords.  It  was  a 
good  gesture.  There  is  a long  road  ahead 
before  reality  can  stem  from  this  sym- 
bolism. But  we  should  rejoice  that  an  im- 
portant first  step  has  been  taken. 

— Carl  Kreider 


READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


M.  Marion  Krabill,  Louisville,  Ohio 

Your  editorial  of  Nov.  24  was  one  of 
your  very  best.  I never  had  heard  of  this 
incident  involving  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  may- 
or, but  found  it  to  be  a real  lesson  in  inci- 
sive understanding  of  what  really  could 
have  been  an  explosive  issue.  Jesus  also 
often  resorted  to  the  same  technique  in 
handling  opposition.  I thought  of  Jesus 
and  his  problem  of  the  immoral  woman 
who  the  judgmental  leaders  were  about  to 
stone.  ‘The  first  one  of  you  without  sin 
cast  the  first  stone.” 


Marlin  Good,  Goshen,  Ind. 

I would  like  to  respond  to  Marcus  Lind 
(“Hear,  Hear!”  Nov.  24). 

According  to  Brother  Lind’s  logic,  two 
people  cannot  be  mutually  submissive  be- 
cause one  person’s  submission  would 
cancel  out  the  other  person’s  submission. 
This  would  result  in  no  submission  at  all. 
If  this  logic  is  correct,  what  are  we  to  do 
with  Ephesians  5:21  where  Paul  says  to 
submit  to  each  other  out  of  reverence  for 
Christ?  Are  all  relationships  between  two 
Christians  to  have  one  person  dominate 
to  whom  the  other  must  submit?  This  is 
what  Brother  Lind’s  logic  would  have  us 
believe.  Rather,  true  submission  takes 
place  when  both  parties  submit  them- 
selves to  the  Holy  Spirit  out  of  a deep 
reverence  for  God. 

I also  wonder  how  our  ideas  regarding 
submission  within  a Christian  marriage 


might  change  if  we  were  to  see  the  pri- 
mary relationship  between  husband  and 
wife  as  between  a Christian  brother  and 
sister.  Remember  that  Christ  transcend- 
ed his  familial  relationships  with 
brotherly/sisterly  ones  when  he  asked, 
“Who  is  my  mother.  . . ?”  (Matt.  12:46- 
50).  We  also  must  transcend  husband- 
wife  and  parent-child  relationships  in 
Christian  families. 

Brother  Lind  says,  “But  the  nature  of 
man  is  to  love,  respect,  and  protect 
woman  in  response  to  her  submission.”  I 
see  no  biblical  standards  that  justify  this 
statement.  God’s  love  for  us  is  not  condi- 
tional upon  our  submission.  I believe  God 
loves  all  creation  unconditionally.  There- 
fore, God’s  unconditional  love  for  me 
compels  me  to  try  and  extend  my  love  for 
my  wife  with  as  few  strings  attached  as 
possible. 
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Philippine  Mennonite  leader  Felonito  Saca- 
pano,  68,  died  on  Oct.  6.  He  was  the  founder 
and  chairman  of  Missions  Now — an  indepen- 
dent church  which  is  now  Mennonite-af- 
filiated.  The  church,  which  currently  has  2,500 
members  in  22  congregations,  started  in  Saca- 
pano’s  home  in  1952.  Sacapano’s  ties  with  Men- 
nonites  began  during  a visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1971.  The  church  eventually  became  a 
member  of  Mennonite  World  Conference  and 
received  assistance  for  a while  from  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Sacapano  com- 
bined a passion  for  both  evangelism  and  social 
service,  establishing  Philippine  Mennonite 
Biblical  Institute  as  well  as  a woodcraft  busi- 
ness that  employs  people  to  make  carvings  to 
seli  through  Selfhelp  Crafts  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee. 

Lancaster  Conference  leader  Donald 
Lauver,  74,  died  on  Dec.  4 in  Lewistown,  Pa. 
He  was  senior  bishop  of  Juniata  District  and 
had  served  in  various  conference  leadership 
positions.  As  a board  member  with  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  1954-80,  he 
made  many  trips  to  overseas  mission  locations. 
A farmer  by  vocation,  Lauver  was  pastor  of 
Lost  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  Oakland  Mills, 
Pa.,  1936-54.  He  was  ordained  a bishop  in  1952. 
(See  obituary  in  Dec.  29  issue.) 

A new  lay  leadership  training  center  has 
been  established  in  Sapporo,  Japan,  by  the 

three  Mennonite  congregations  in  that  city. 
The  emphasis  is  on  teaching  Bible  in  small 
groups  and  beginning  new  Christian  fellow- 
ships. The  center  does  not  have  its  own  building 
or  its  own  faculty,  but  it  has  plenty  of  in- 
terested students  and  volunteer  teachers.  The 
courses,  which  are  conducted  in  the  evening, 
have  so  far  included  New  Testament  introduc- 
tion, war/peace  in  the  Bible,  and  Christian 
doctrines.  A weekend  seminar  on  hymnology 
has  also  been  held.  The  center  was  established 
under  the  leadership  of  Yoshihiro  Kobayashi,  a 
recent  seminary  graduate;  Yorifumi  Yaguchi, 
a lay  pastor  and  college  professor;  and  Ken 
Johnson  Shenk,  a Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
worker. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  are  helping  with 
flood  relief  in  Argentina  by  sending  $10,000  to 
Argentine  Mennonite  Church.  Chronic  flooding 
in  the  plains  area  has  been  caused  by  higher- 
than-usual  rainfall  in  recent  years  and  an 
inadequate  drainage  system.  Some  Mennonites 
in  the  town  of  J.J.  Paso  have  been  forced  out  of 
their  homes  and  are  temporarily  housed  in  the 
local  Mennonite  church.  Argentine  Mennonite 
Church  plans  to  purchase  property  beside  the 
J.J.  Paso  church  and  build  two  homes  for 
families  whose  houses  are  in  low-lying  areas 
and  are  not  salvageable. 

The  emerging  Mennonite  congregation  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  will  begin  holding  weekly 
Sunday  morning  worship  services  on  Mar. 
21.  The  group,  called  Community  Mennonite 
Church,  plans  to  use  the  telephone,  mass  mail- 
ings, and  newspaper  and  radio  advertising  to 
invite  people  to  the  first  service.  The  church- 
planting effort  began  in  November  1985  under 
the  leadership  of  Jim  and  Audrey  Miller  of 
Conservative  Conference.  From  the  beginning 
they  have  used  the  media— newspaper  articles 
and  advertising,  radio  and  television  spots,  and 
the  All  God's  People  video  series— to  generate 
interest  in  what  they  were  doing.  The  emerg- 
ing congregation  currently  has  two  weekly  Bi- 
ble studies  in  two  locations. 


MCC  gathers  material  aid  for  Nicaragua.  Staff  and  volunteers  at  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  material  aid  center  in  Ephrata,  Pa.,  have  been  gathering  clothing,  blankets, 
medical  supplies,  cloth,  and  soap  for  shipment  to  war-tom  Nicaragua  for  the  past  number 
of  weeks.  Pictured  are  staff  person  Ethel  Reed  (left)  and  volunteer  Eileen  Wiebe. 

By  early  November  the  follomng  items  were  packed  and  prepared  for  shipment:  1^2 
tons  of  canned  beef,  1 1/2  tons  of  commercial  soap,  tons  of  laundry  soap,  and  2,000  yards 

of  lightweight  cloth.  Over  190  bales  of  bedding  and  clothing,  each  weighing  about  100 
pounds,  were  loaded  into  containers  bound  for  a New  Jersey  port  and  then  to  Managua, 
Nicaragua. 


The  Arias  peace  plan  has  “dramatically 
changed  the  political  and  diplomatic  land- 
scape in  Central  America,”  a Costa  Rican 
historian  said  recently  at  Goshen  College. 
Hugo  Murillo,  an  expert  on  U.S. -Central 
American  relations,  was  on  campus  as  part  of 
the  Frank  and  Betty  Jo  Yoder  Public  Affairs 
lecture  series.  Oscar  Arias  is  the  president  of 
Costa  Rica  who  crafted  a peace  plan  that  was 
signed  by  the  five  presidents  of  Central 
America  last  August.  He  won  the  1987  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  for  his  efforts.  “The  Central 
American  people  were  fed  up  with  almost  10 
years  of  war  and  suffering  and  of  unemploy- 
ment and  economic  stagnation,”  Murillo  said. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  made  an  un- 
precedented sweep  of  women’s  fall  sports  in 
the  Old  Dominion  Athletic  Conference.  The 

volleyball,  field  hockey,  and  cross  country 
teams  were  all  champions  in  the  conference. 
The  volleyball  team,  which  won  the  champion- 
ship for  the  sixth  year  in  a row,  was  invited  to 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association’s 
Division  III  postseason  tournament,  where  it 
narrowly  lost  in  the  opening  game.  Two  EMC 
women  were  named  “player  of  the  year”  by  the 
conference — Ann  Wenger  in  field  hockey  and 
Charlene  Yutzy  in  volleyball.  Sandy 
Brownscombe  and  Patti  Helton  were  named 
“coach  of  the  year”  in  field  hockey  and  volley- 
ball, respectively. 

Veteran  churchman  Peter  Dyck  lived  up  to 
his  reputation  as  a storyteller  during  a 
week-long  visit  to  Hesston  College  recently. 
His  presentations  were  part  of  the  college’s 
Biblical  Perspective  Series.  Dyck  drew  on  his 
experiences  as  a boy  in  postrevolutionary 
Russia  and  as  a Mennonite  Central  Committee 
worker  in  postwar  Europe.  He  challenged  his 
listeners  to  consider  opportunities  for  service 
in  a world  that  is  filled  with  violence  and  injus- 
tice. He  also  asserted  that  North  Americans 


need  to  become  more  aware  of  their  own  role  as 
oppressors  in  the  world. 

The  largest-ever  gathering  of  Conrad  Grebel 
College  alumni  took  place  recently  at  the  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  school.  It  was  the  annual  Home- 
coming event,  and  this  year’s  event  was  a 
banquet  in  the  college  dining  hall.  The  featured 
speaker  was  Conrad  Grebel  chaplain  John 
Rempel,  who  reported  on  his  recent  sabbatical 
year  in  the  Philippines.  He  described  a country 
“at  war  with  itself.”  Interest  in  the  relatively 
young  college’s  Alumni  Association  has  grown 
steadily  in  recent  years.  Class  reunions  may  be 
held  for  the  first  time  at  next  year’s  Homecom- 
ing. 

Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School’s  annual 
benefit  auction  netted  a record  $67,000  for 

the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  school.  The  previous  record 
was  $55,000  two  years  ago.  Top  sale  items  at 
the  recent  event  were  a three-dimensional  art 
piece  by  Abner  Zook  (which  sold  for  $5,600),  a 
dollhouse  by  Benjamin  Brubaker,  and  a 250- 
pound  cake  by  Willow  Valley  Bakery. 

The  Intermenno  program  is  now  accepting 
applications  for  1988-89.  The  program  offers 
North  American  young  people  a chance  to  live 
and  work  in  Europe  for  a year.  They  must  be 
between  the  ages  of  19  and  27.  The  program  is 
administered  by  European  Mennonites  with 
the  assistance  of  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee. The  application  deadline  is  Jan.  15. 
Interested  persons  should  contact  MCC  at  Box 
M,  Akron,  PA  17501,  or  MCC  Canada  at  134 
Plaza  Dr.,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3'T  5K9. 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
invites  applications  for  the  1989-90  Lecture- 
ship Stipend  for  Women  Graduate  Students. 

The  $10,000  stipend  is  intended  to  underwrite 
graduate-level  research  and  part-time  teaching 
at  AMBS.  The  purpose  is  to  encourage  women 
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to  pursue  appropriate  studies  in  view  of  future 
teaching  openings  at  AMBS  and  at  other  Men- 
nonite  schools.  Applicants  must  be  Mennonite 
women  who  are  doctoral  candidates  or  post- 
doctoral students  in  Bible,  church  history, 
theology’,  ethics,  and  church/ministry.  The  ap- 
plication deadline  is  Mar.  31.  Interested 
persons  should  contact  the  Women’s  Advisory 
Committee  at  AMBS,  3003  Benham  Ave., 
Elkhart,  IN  46517. 

New  appointments: 

•Bill  Kruger,  superintendent,  Rockway  Men- 
nonite Collegiate,  starting  next  August.  This  is 
a new  position  at  the  growing  school  in  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  which  this  year  has  a record  265 
students  in  grades  7-13.  Kruger  has  been  prin- 
cipal of  Rockway  the  past  15  years.  A new 
principal  is  currently  being  sought. 

•Joanne  Lehman,  editor,  Ohio  Evangel,  start- 
ing in  December.  She  succeeds  coeditors  Dave 
Groh  and  Bruce  Stambaugh.  Lehman  is  a free- 
lance writer  in  Kidron,  Ohio.  Ohio  Evangel  is 
the  magazine  of  Ohio  Conference. 

•Travis  Reimer,  director.  Mental  Health  Pro- 
gram of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Canada,  starting  next  August.  He  will  be  the 
first  director  of  the  new  Winnipeg,  Man. -based 
program.  For  the  past  eight  years  he  has  been 
pastor  of  Westwood  Community  Church— a 
Mennonite  Brethren  congregation  in  Win- 
nipeg. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•David  and  Wilma  Shank  returned  to  Cote 
d’Ivoire  in  January  following  a four-month 
North  American  assignment.  They  are  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  workers  who  serve 
African  independent  churches  in  that  country 
and  other  parts  of  West  Africa.  Their  address 
is  08  BP  2120,  Abidjan  08,  Cote  d’Ivoire. 

•Myron  and  Esther  Augsburger  returned  from 
India  in  December  following  a three-month 
teaching  assignment.  They  served  at  Union 
Biblical  Seminary  under  the  sponsorship  of 
MBM  and  Commission  on  Overseas  Mission  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 
They  spent  an  additional  month  teaching  and 
preaching  in  other  parts  of  Asia  and  in  Aus- 
tralia. Their  address  is  229  Ninth  St.  NE, 
Washington,  DC  20002. 


New  books: 

•The  Bedford  Adventure  by  Muriel  Leeson. 
This  is  a junior  high  novel  that  takes  place  in 
Bedford,  England — the  site  of  a police  mystery 
and  the  home  of  Pilgrim’s  Progress  author 
John  Bunyan.  Leeson,  born  in  England  and 
now  a Canadian,  is  the  author  of  four  previous 
books.  This  one,  published  by  Herald  Press  of 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  is  available  for 
$4.50  ($6.30  in  Canada). 

•The  Sun  and  the  Wind  by  Cornelia  Lehn.  This 
is  an  Aesop  fable  retold  by  the  author  as  a 
peace  story  for  children  and  illustrated  by 
Robert  Regier.  Lehn  and  Regier  are  members 
of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 


The  book,  which  originally  appeared  under  the 
imprint  of  Faith  and  Life  Press,  is  now  avail- 
able from  Herald  Press  for  $7.95  ($10.95  in 
Canada). 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Position  in  English,  Goshen  College,  starting 
next  fall.  This  is  not  a tenure-track  position. 
The  person  will  direct  the  TESL  (teaching 
English  as  a second  language)  program  and 
teach  courses  in  TESL,  linguistics,  and  pos- 
sibly freshman-level  writing.  Qualifications  in- 
clude a Ph.D.  (master’s  considered),  interna- 
tional experience,  and  knowledge  of  a second 
language.  Send  resume  by  Feb.  5 to  Willard 
Martin  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

•Manager,  for  one  of  the  Provident  bookstores 
in  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  area.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude selection,  supervision,  training,  and 
scheduling  of  staff;  merchandise  display  and 
in-store  promotion;  merchandise  procurement; 
and  financial  reporting.  The  Provident  chain  is 
a division  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 
Contact  Nelson  Waybill  at  MPH,  616  Walnut 
Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683;  phone  412-887- 
8500. 

•Developmental  disabilities  director,  West 
Coast  office  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
The  office  is  located  in  Reedley,  Calif.  Required 
are  administrative  and  pastoral  skills.  Pre- 
ferred is  experience  and/or  degree  in  develop- 
mental disabilities.  Contact  Jerry  Shank  at 
MCC,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717-859- 
1151. 

•Victim  advocate/volunteer  coordinator,  Ala- 
mosa, Colo.  This  is  a two-year  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice position  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. This  person  would  relate  to  women/ 
children  at  a shelter  for  abuse  victims,  work 
with  social-service  agencies  on  behalf  of 
abused  women/children,  increase  community 
awareness  of  domestic  violence  and  sexual 
assault,  and  supervise  volunteers.  Required  is 
work  experience  in  domestic  violence  or  a re- 
lated area.  Contact  Sandy  Miller  at  MBM,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 


New  members: 

•Bahia  Vista,  Sarasota,  Fla.:  Jeremy  Frey  by 
baptism  and  Lorrain  Yoder  by  confession  of 
faith. 

•Chestnut  Hill,  Columbia,  Pa.:  Kimberly 
Henry,  Tom  Eshleman,  and  Brad  Hershey. 
•First  Mennonite,  Canton,  Ohio:  Eric 
Burkholder,  Amina  (Iain,  and  Glenna  Himes. 
•Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Christian  Fellowship'.  Brian 
Bartholomew,  April  Bartholomew,  Vicki  Mar- 
tucci,  Sharon  Sebio,  and  Lori  Mihalik. 
•Scottdale  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church'.  Herb  and 
Nancy  Gerhard  by  confession  of  faith. 
•Waynesboro,  Va.:  Dennis  Coffey,  Paula  Cof- 
fey, Ronald  Staton,  Linda  Staton,  and  Alethia 
Blackwell. 

Change  of  address:  John  P.  Oyer  from  Hub- 
bard, Dreg.,  to  6650  Butler  Drive,  Apt.  20, 
Glendale,  AZ  85302. 


Pontius'  Puddle 


LOOK  at  that  poor  80IA.  ONCE  UE  HAD 
HOMOR  AMD  PRESTl&E.  NOW  HE'S  ABANDONED, 

alienated,  an  envsarrassiaemt  to  those 

WHO  ONCE  ADORED  KVtA. 


MO,  A MWSSIONARV 
WHO  CAME  home:. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 

no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bell,  Rick  and  Lenora  (Yutzy),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Kristin  Rebecca, 
Dec.  7. 

Clark,  Martin  and  Robin  (Garner),  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  second  son,  Cory  Jay,  Nov.  29. 

Houser,  David  and  Wendy  (Zehr),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Betsy  Ann, 
Nov.  14. 

Hunt,  C.  Randall  and  Nancy  (Brisbin), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Sarah  Michelle,  Nov.  26. 

Kena^,  Jess  and  Sue  (Bradley),  Hubbard, 
Oreg.,  sixth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Amanda 
Jane,  Dec.  9.  (One  daughter  is  deceased.) 

Kennel,  Rex  and  Lori  (Stutzman),  Shickley, 
Nebr.,  fourth  daughter,  Kaily  Jennelle,  Nov.  5. 

Mast,  Marlin  and  Tammy,  Bremen,  Ind., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Brittany  Rene, 
Aug.  29. 

Meyers,  Bruce  and  Marilyn  (Hallman), 
Boissevain,  Man.,  first  child,  Brandon  David, 
Oct.  27. 

Miller,  Byron  and  Ellen  (Kempf),  Davis, 
Calif.,  first  child,  Renee  Lynn,  Nov.  25. 

Ollies,  Clive  and  Patricia  (Gingerich), 
Welland,  Ont.,  first  child,  Kristen  Elizabeth, 
Nov.  29. 

Otto,  Darrel  and  Lisa  (Coover),  Parker, 
Colo.,  second  child,  first  son.  Drew  Everett, 
Nov.  12. 

Shenk,  Ken  and  Natalie  Johnson,  Sapporo, 
Japan,  second  son,  Allen  Johnson,  Dec.  19. 

Smith,  Dean  and  Kay  (Turner),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  third  daughter,  Deborah  Lynn, 
Nov.  21. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald’’ if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Beck-Rivera.  Arlan  Beck,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Lockport  cong.,  and  Brenda  Rivera,  West 
Unity,  Ohio,  Salem  cong.,  by  Earl  Stuckey, 
Dec.  12. 

Bontrager-Christner.  Todd  R.  Bontrager, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  and  Donna  K.  Christner, 
Topeka,  Ind.,  both  of  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by 
Gene  Troyer,  Nov.  14. 

Frey-Lautenslager.  Mark  Frey,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  Mennonite  Church,  and 
Tammy  Lautenslager,  New  Hamburg,  Ont., 
Lutheran  Church,  by  Fred  Lichti,  Nov.  27. 

Landis-Long.  William  Le  Roy  Landis, 
Jackson,  Minn.,  Hilltop  cong.,  and  Michelle 
Denise  Long,  York,  N.Dak.,  Brethren  Church, 
by  John  Grams  and  Norman  Geissinger,  Oct. 
17. 

Lebold-Roth.  Daniel  Lee  Lebold,  Stratford, 
Ont.,  Avon  cong.,  and  Mary  Ann  Roth,  Welles- 
ley, Ont.,  Salem  cong.,  by  Gary  Horst,  June  6. 

Litwiller-Oswald.  Doyle  Litwiller,  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  and  Sharon  Kay  Oswald,  Tremont, 
111.,  both  of  Hopedale  cong.,  by  H.  James 
Smith,  Nov.  14. 

Peachey-Durham.  Byron  Peachey,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  Deanna  Durham,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Community  of  Hope  congrega- 
tion, by  Tom  Nees,  Nov.  14. 

Roth-Beiler.  Jeff  Roth  and  Wanda  Beiler, 
both  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Ridgeway  cong.,  bv 
Paul  R.  Yoder,  Sr.,  Nov.  28. 

Stoltzfus-Denlinger.  John  F.  Stoltzfus  and 
Ruth  Denlinger,  both  of  Ridgeview  cong., 
Gordonville,  Pa.,  by  Robert  L.  Petersheim, 
Nov.  7. 
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OBITUARIES 


Brenneman,  Clara  Kathryn,  daughter  of 
Simon  D.  and  Lydia  (Miller)  Brenneman,  was 
born  at  Smithville,  Ohio,  in  1892;  died  at 
Smithville,  Ohio,  Nov.  30,  1987;  aged  95  y. 
Preceding  her  in  death  were  2 sisters  (Mary 
Brenneman  and  Blanche  Ebersole)  and  2 
brothers  (Clark  and  James  Brenneman).  She 
was  a member  of  Oak  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  2,  in  charge  of  James  Schrag  and  Sharon 
Speigle;  interment  in  Oak  Grove  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Cressman,  Abraham  G.,  son  of  William 
and  Martha  (Godshall)  Cressman,  was  born  at 
Schwenksville,  Pa.;  died  at  Souderton  (Pa.) 
Homes  on  Nov.  25,  1987;  aged  83  y.  He  was 
married  to  Alma  Stauffer,  who  died  in  1951. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (Joe  and  David  E.),  7 
grandchildren,  4 sisters,  and  3 brothers.  He 
was  a member  of  Spring  Mount  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  in  charge  of 
Frank  Farrow;  interment  in  Franconia  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Cressman,  L.  Pauline  Fretz,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Martha  Fretz,  was  born  in  Vine- 
land,  Ont.,  Apr.  4,  1924;  died  at  Cambridge, 
Ont.,  Dec.  7,  1987;  aged  63  y.  She  was  married 
to  Clayton  Cressman,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Garfield  and  Ralph),  one 
daughter  (Gwen  Huot),  6 grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (John  and  Walter  Fretz),  and  one 
sister  (Ruth  Gingerich).  She  was  a member  of 
First  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Dec.  11,  in  charge  of  Glenn 
Brubacher  and  Dale  Bauman;  interment  in 
Berea  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Cudmore,  Alfred  Edgar,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Alice  Cudmore,  was  born  in  Usborne  Twp., 
Ont.;  died  at  University  Hospital,  London, 
Ont.,  Nov.  25,  1987;  aged  82  y.  On  Mar.  24, 
1927,  he  was  married  to  Muriel  Jane  Keyes, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Marjorie  Ilene  MacDonald),  7 grandchildren,  5 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Mervin 
and  Harold).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (Alvin  Edgar  Burton).  He  was  a member  of 
Zurich  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Nov.  28,  in  charge  of 
Clayton  Kuepfer  and  Bob  Degraw;  interment 
in  Exeter  Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Nettie  Blanche  Miller, 

daughter  of  David  D.  and  Neomia  (Miller) 
Miller,  was  born  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  June  24, 
1909;  died  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Dec.  10,  1987; 
aged  83  y.  On  Dec.  23, 1923,  she  was  married  to 
Paul  A.  Hershberger,  who  died  on  July  14, 
1967.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Bernard),  2 
daughters  (Shirley  Swartzendruber  and  Glen- 
nis  Hochstetler),  11  grandchildren,  16  great- 
grandchildren, 2 sisters  (Olive  Garber  and 
Mabel  Berry),  and  one  brother  (Harold  T. 
Miller).  She  was  a member  of  Wellman  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Dec.  12,  in  charge  of  Stanley  Weaver; 
interment  in  Wellman  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Lehman,  Lila  E.  Nussbaum,  daughter  of 
Amos  A.  and  Ella  Mae  (Lehman)  Nussbaum, 
was  born  in  Kidron,  Ohio,  May  1, 1912;  died  at 
her  home  at  Green  Hills,  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 
Dec.  13,  1987;  aged  75  y.  She  was  married  to 
John  E.  Zook,  who  died  on  Sept.  8,  1953.  On 
Nov.  3,  1957,  she  was  married  to  Daniel 
Lehman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Gordon  Zook),  one  daughter  (Doris 
Hoober),  3 stepsons  (Alfred  G.  Zook,  D.  Ernest 
Lehman,  and  Joel  A.  Lehman),  7 step- 
daughters (Mildred  Bishop,  Lillian  Yoder, 
Ruth  Zook,  Hilda  Yoder,  Mary  Yoder,  Ann 
Lehman,  and  Phyllis  Jaquet),  26  grand- 
children, 7 great-grandchildren,  5 brothers 
(Gilbert,  Delvin,  Clarence,  Irvin,  and  Nathan 
Nussbaum),  and  2 sisters  (Elma  Bixler  and 
Rosa  IGatzer).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  sister  and  one  grandson.  She  was  a mem- 


ber of  Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  16,  in  charge 
of  Weldon  and  Florence  Schloneger;  interment 
in  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Mast,  Gerald  P.,  son  of  Gary  and  Nila 
(Miller)  Mast,  was  born  at  Douglas,  Mich., 
June  24, 1970;  died  as  a result  of  an  automobile 
accident  near  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Aug.  1, 
1987;  aged  17  y.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  one 
sister  (Stacey),  one  brother  (Christopher),  2 
grandmothers  (Avora  Miller  and  Frances 
Mast),  and  one  great-grandmother  (Iva  Miller). 
He  was  a member  of  Martins  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Aug.  3,  in  charge  of  Alvin  Kanagy  and  Dean 
Miller;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Miller,  Mast  C.,  son  of  Melvin  S.  and  Adie 
Miller,  was  born  at  Berlin,  Ohio,  in  1911;  died 
at  Smithville,  Ohio,  Dec.  6, 1987;  aged  76  y.  On 
July  27, 1941,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Adelaide 
Rottman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Robert  M.  and  James  L.),  one  daughter 
(Sarah  Little),  3 grandchildren,  2 brothers 
(David  S.  and  Warren),  and  3 sisters  (Fern 
Miller,  Mary  Margaret  Grasse,  and  Priscilla 
Falb).  He  was  a member  of  Oak  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Dec.  9,  in  charge  of  James  Schrag  and 
Sharon  Speigle;  interment  in  Oak  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church  (Jemetery. 

Mullet,  Simon  A.,  son  of  Absolom  and  Fan- 
nie (Shetler)  Mullet,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co., 
Ohio,  Feb.  4,  1914;  died  at  University  Hospital, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Nov.  13,  1987;  aged  73  y.  On 
Dec.  16, 1941,  he  was  married  to  Martha  Yoder, 
who  died  in  1982.  On  Jan.  1,  1983,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Ida  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Dene  and  Gary),  3 daughters 
(Wanda  Rediger,  Letha  Yoder,  and  Cathy 
Leach),  17  grandchildren,  one  great-grandson, 
4 stepsons  (Nelson,  Melvin,  Morris,  and  Dale 
Miller),  2 stepdaughters  (Neva  Yutzy  and 
Norma  Miller),  11  step-  grandchildren,  3 
brothers  (Henry,  Jacob,  and  Ervin),  and  3 
sisters  (Anna  Weaver,  Katie  Yoder,  and  Ella 
Yoder).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
brother  (Daniel).  He  was  a member  of  East 
Union  Mennonite  Church. 

Nafziger,  Lawrence,  son  of  Christian  B. 
and  Catherine  (Springer)  Nafziger,  was  born  in 
Minier,  111.,  Mar.  28,  1907;  died  of  cancer  at  St. 
Francis  Medical  Center,  Peoria,  111.,  Nov.  7, 
1987;  aged  80  y.  On  Mar.  15,  1931,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Edith  Nolder,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (La  Donna  Staten), 
one  son  (Robert  L.),  6 grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Simon).  He  was  a member  of  Hope- 
dale  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Nov.  10,  in  charge  of  H.  James 
Smith;  interment  in  Glendale  Memorial 
Gardens. 

Oswald,  Leah  Oswald,  daughter  of  Peter 
and  Mary  (Litwiller)  Oswald,  was  born  in 
Fulda,  Minn.,  Jan.  15,  1897;  died  at  Colonial 
Haven  Rest  Home,  Beemer,  Nebr.,  Dec.  11, 
1987;  aged  90  y.  On  Dec.  21, 1916,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Ben  Oswald,  who  died  in  July  1977.  Sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Esther  (Iswald  and 
Evelyn  Stutzman),  one  son  (Ervin),  5 grand- 
children, 11  great-grandchildren,  3 great- 
great-grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Alma  Stalter 
and  Emma  Nafziger),  and  one  brother  (Ben  Os- 
wald). She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Earl).  She  was  a member  of  Beemer  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Dec.  14,  in  charge  of  Ivan  Troyer  and 
Sam  Oswald;  interment  in  Beemer  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Noah  W.,  son  of  Jonathan  and 
Nancy  (Hartzler)  Schrock,  was  born  at  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  in  1889;  died  at  Smithville,  Ohio, 
Nov.  24,  1987;  aged  98  y.  In  1912,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Emma  Meyer,  who  died  in  1981.  Surviv- 
ing are  one  daughter  (Mary  Jo  Snyder),  14 
grandchildren,  5 stepgrandchildren,  29  great- 
grandchildren, and  14  stepgrandchildren.  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  3 sons  (Dwight, 
Glenn,  and  Wilmer).  He  was  a member  of  Oak 
Grove  Mennonite  Cihurch,  where  funeral  ser- 


vices were  held  on  Nov.  28,  in  charge  of  James 
Schrag  and  Sharon  Speigle;  interment  in  Oak 
Grove  Cemetery. 

Schweitzer,  Pauline  Noel,  daughter  of 
John  B.  and  Mary  (Sutter)  Noel,  was  born  in 
Milford,  Nebr.,  on  Dec.  20,  1895;  died  at  the 
Fillmore  County  Hospital,  Geneva,  Nebr.,  Dec. 
6,  1987;  aged  91  y.  She  was  married  to  William 
Schweitzer,  who  preceded  her  in  death.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 sons  (Boyd  and  Lyle),  3 daughters 
(Doris  Lichti,  Ruth  Swartzendruber,  and  Carol 
Bruning),  10  grandchildren,  18  great-grand- 
children, and  2 sisters  (Ruth  Nelson  and  Elma 
Schlegel).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a 
great-granddaughter  and  one  brother  (Henry 
Noel).  She  was  a member  of  the  Salem  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Dec.  8,  in  charge  of  Wilton  Detweiler; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Sommerfeld,  George  Roland,  son  of  Henry 
H.  and  Elva  (Smith)  Sommerfeld,  was  born  in 
Canton,  Kans.,  July  29,  1909;  died  at 
Moundridge,  Kans.,  Nov.  8, 1987;  aged  78  y.  On 
Apr.  30,  1937,  he  was  married  to  Amy  Wood- 
ward, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons 
(Lyle,  Stan,  Jerry,  and  Glen),  2 daughters  (Ja- 
nice Dyck  and  Elva  Brizendine),  17  grand- 
children, 3 foster  grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (Ed),  and  2 sisters  (Hat- 
tie Sommerfeld  and  Anna  Chappie).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  (Becky 
Sommerfeld).  He  was  a member  of  Whitestone 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Nov.  11,  in  charge  of  Ron  Guen- 
gerich  and  Phil  Harrington;  interment  in  East 
Lawn  Cemetery. 

Stull,  Albert  William,  son  of  David  A.  and 
Mary  (Shetler)  Stull,  was  born  in  Cambria  Co., 
Pa.,  Apr.  27, 1908;  died  of  cardio  pulmonary  ar- 
rest at  Connellsville,  Pa.,  Aug.  30,  1987;  aged 
79  y.  On  Aug.  17,  1941,  he  was  married  to  Lu- 
cille Kathryn  Beck,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  3 daughters  (Nina  Buzzard,  Lois 
Krieger,  and  Kathleen  Smoker),  3 sons  (Lo- 
well, David,  and  Duane),  12  grandchildren,  and 
3 sisters  (Anna  and  Minnie  Stull,  and  Emma 
Leidy).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  4 brothers 
(Ira,  Elmer,  Noah,  and  David)  and  2 sisters 
(Lizzie  Goughenour  and  Mary  Stull).  He  was  a 
member  of  Scottdale  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Frank  Kapr 
Funeral  Home  on  Sept.  3,  in  charge  of  Robert 
Johnson  and  David  Hostetler;  interment  in 
Greenridge  Memorial  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Jan.  15-18 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  school  for  leadership 
training  (ministers  week),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  18-21 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  annual  meeting,  Saska- 
toon, Sask.,  Jan.  21-23 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  annual  meeting, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Jan.  28 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meeting,  Blooming 
Glen,  Pa.,  Jan.  29-30 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Feb.  12-13 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Feb.  18-20 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Feb.  26-27 


CREDITS 

Cover  design  and  photo  by  David  Hiebert;  photo  on  p.  8 by 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religiotis  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Roman  Catholics  & Eastern  Orthodox 
take  a big  step  toward  unity 

The  five-day  visit  to  Rome  by  the  Pa- 
triarch of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church 
has  allowed  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  make 
one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church’s  most 
significant  ecumenical  gestures.  Ob- 
servers said  the  visit  represented  a giant 
step  toward  the  reestablishment  of  com- 
munion between  the  two  churches  after 
more  than  900  years  of  division.  Serious 
issues  remain  to  be  resolved,  however, 
before  such  union  can  be  achieved. 

The  visit  ended  with  a joint  declaration 
of  ecumenical  commitment  signed  by 
both  the  pope  and  Patriarch  Dimitrios  I, 
who  was  making  his  first  trip  to  the  his- 
toric center  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church’s 
center  is  in  Istanbul,  Turkey.  The  state- 
ment condemned  proselytizing  between 
the  two  churches  and  expressed  hope  that 
continued  dialogue  would  lead  to  full 
communion. 

But  observers  pointed  out  that  cere- 
monies in  Saint  Peter’s  Basilica  already 
represented  an  enormous  stride  forward 
in  the  struggle  for  church  unity.  For  the 
first  time  in  almost  a millennium,  the 
heads  of  the  two  churches  recited  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Word  together  and  recited 
the  Creed  in  its  original  pre-schism  form. 
After  the  service,  in  an  unprecedented 
move,  the  two  men  appeared  together  on 
the  Basilica’s  outside  balcony  to  address  a 
crowd  of  40,000  in  the  square  below  in 
separate  speeches  and  a joint  benediction. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  anyone  else  has 
spoken  from  that  balcony  together  with 
the  pope. 

Pastor  says  conversion  inspired  Israeli 
to  reveal  nuclear  secrets 

Some  say  Mordechai  Vanunu,  the  Is- 
raeli technician  who  publicly  revealed  his 
country’s  nuclear  secrets,  did  it  for 
money.  Others  accuse  him  of  being  a com- 
munist, or  simply  a traitor.  But  sup- 
porters of  the  Israeli,  whose  closed-door 
trial  began  in  Jerusalem  recently, 
asserted  that  his  has  been  a moral  cause 
from  the  beginning,  and  one  inspired  by  a 
religious  conversion  in  Australia  a year 
and  a half  ago. 

John  McKnight,  rector  of  St.  John’s  An- 
glican Church  in  Sydney,  Australia, 
traveled  to  Jerusalem  to  speak  out  on  be- 
half of  his  most  famous  parishioner. 
Vanunu,  who  joined  the  church  while  on  a 


trip  to  Australia,  is  now  on  trial  for 
treason  and  espionage.  He  attracted 
international  attention  15  months  ago 
when  he  gave  information  on  Israel’s  nu- 
clear plant  to  the  Sunday  Times  of 
London,  England,  and  then  disappeared 
from  the  city.  A month  later  Israeli  of- 
ficials announced  Vanunu  was  in  jail.  If 
convicted,  he  could  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  jail. 

McKnight  said  Vanunu  disclosed 
details  on  the  Israeli  plant  because  of  his 
moral  opposition  to  nuclear  arms  pro- 
liferation. “He  feels  this  is  what  he  should 
be  doing  as  a Christian,’’  he  said.  The 
priest  presented  letters  that  Vanunu  has 
written  weekly  to  him  during  his  im- 
prisonment. The  letters,  addressed  “Dear 
Father  John,”  are  filled  with  references  to 
his  new  Christian  faith. 


45  groups  form  umbrella  organization 
for  U.S.  Buddhist  groups 

The  American  Buddhist  Congress,  the 
first  pan-Buddhist  organization  designed 
to  give  the  faith  a unified  voice  in  the 
United  States,  was  officially  launched 
recently  in  Los  Angeles.  Representatives 
of  about  45  Buddhist  groups  divided  along 
ethnic  and  sectarian  lines  gathered  at  the 
Kwan  Um  Sa  Temple  to  elect  officers, 
adopt  a constitution,  and  approve  resolu- 
tions— including  two  that  called  for  the 
free  practice  of  Buddhism  in  Tibet  and 
Vietnam.  Other  resolutions  urged  future 
agreement  on  a day  for  all  American  Bud- 
dhists to  jointly  celebrate  Vesak,  the  com- 
memoration of  the  birth,  death,  and  en- 
lightenment of  Shakymauni  Buddha,  the 
founder  of  the  faith. 


Religion  in  presidential  elections — 
how  much  is  enough? 

A diverse  group  of  noted  commenta- 
tors, politicians,  and  religious  leaders 
agreed  in  Washington  recently  that  reli- 
gion has  a valid  and  much-needed  role  to 
play  in  this  U.S.  presidential  election 
year.  The  panel,  which  included  some 
who  have  taken  opposite  sides  in  heated 
national  debates,  reached  common 
ground  during  a roundtable  discussion  on 
religion,  politics,  and  the  news  media. 

Hodding  Carter,  a public  television 
journalist  and  former  State  Department 
spokesman  who  moderated  the  dis- 
cussion, said  the  participants  appeared  to 
reflect  a consensus  behind  “bringing  reli- 
gion and  morality  into  the  marketplace  of 
politics.”  At  the  same  time,  the  panelists 
clashed  on  how  far  to  bring  religion  into 
politics,  and  whether,  for  instance,  the 
news  media  should  ask  candidates  for 
public  office  about  their  personal  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  practices. 

The  three-hour  discussion  was 
sponsored  by  People  for  the  American 
Way,  a liberal  activist  group  head- 


quartered in  Washington.  It  was  intended 
to  help  set  ground  rules  for  what  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a renewed  interaction  of  reli- 
gion and  politics  during  the  presidential 
campaigns,  in  which  one  ordained 
minister  (Jesse  Jackson)  and  a Christian 
broadcaster  (Pat  Robertson)  are  candi- 
dates. During  the  1984  elections,  the  mix- 
ing of  religion  and  politics  by  candidates, 
as  well  as  groups  such  as  the  conservative 
fundamentalist  political  movement,  be- 
came a bitterly  contested  issue. 


Summit  prayer  vigil  participants  urge 
wide  arms  control  efforts 

Coming  together  for  a prayer  vigil  held 
during  the  recent  U.S.-Soviet  summit  in 
Washington,  Christian  leaders  from  the 
two  countries  urged  their  heads  of  state 
to  go  beyond  an  accord  on  intermediate 
nuclear  forces  and  make  “rapid  progress” 
on  other  arms-control  fronts.  The  Soviet 
and  U.S.  church  leaders,  whose  vigil  at 
the  Washington  Cathedral  lasted 
throughout  the  summit,  called  for  a ban 
on  nuclear  testing  and  space  weapons,  as 
well  as  reductions  in  conventional  forces 
and  the  international  arms  trade. 

Applauding  the  progress  made  by  the 
superpowers,  the  church  representatives 
said  in  an  open  letter  to  U.S.  President 
Ronald  Reagan  and  Soviet  General  Secre- 
tary Mikhail  Gorbachev:  “We  view  this  as 
a response  to  the  prayers  of  millions  of 
Christians  in  our  two  lands  and  to  the 
longings  of  many  millions  more  peace- 
loving  people  around  the  world.  Thanks 
be  to  God.”  The  statement,  on  behalf  of 
eight  Soviet  and  two  dozen  American 
church  leaders  who  joined  in  the  vigil, 
was  signed  by  Metropolitan  Philaret  of 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and 
General  Secretary  Arie  Brouwer  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches. 


Members  of  Congress  plead  case  of 
believers  in  the  Soviet  Union 

In  a letter  to  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev, 258  members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  have  declared  that  su- 
perpower relations  will  not  improve  until 
the  Soviet  Union  halts  repression  of  re- 
ligious believers.  The  letter  pointed  to  the 
issue  of  religious  liberty  as  at  the  “heart 
of  the  conflict”  between  the  U.S.  and  So- 
viet Union. 

The  lawmakers,  who  belong  to  the 
Congressional  Human  Rights  Caucus, 
further  cited  17  ongoing  Soviet  violations 
of  religious  rights,  which  deal  generally 
with  restrictions  on  the  practice  of  re- 
ligion and  reprisals  against  believers. 
Caucus  members,  who  claim  that  170 
Christians  are  currently  imprisoned  for 
their  beliefs  in  the  Soviet  Union,  say  that 
despite  Gorbachev’s  policy  of  “glasnost,” 
or  openness,  the  situation  of  religious  be- 
lievers has  not  significantly  improved. 
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Meetinghouse 


Careful  readers  of  the  Gospel  Herald  will  note  occa- 
sional references  to  “Meetinghouse.”  Typically,  such  a 
reference  will  appear  at  the  end  of  a news  article.  An 
example  is  in  the  November  24  issue  where  the  first 
article  in  the  “Church  News”  section  is  credited  to  “Steve 
Shenk  for  Meetinghouse.” 

Now  Steve  Shenk  is  our  Gospel  Herald  managing  edi- 
tor, but  what  is  Meetinghouse?  It  occurs  to  me  that  an  oc- 
casional explanation  would  be  in  order.  What  better  time 
than  the  first  issue  of  1988? 

In  a report  I gave  to  the  Consultation  on  Inter-Men- 
nonite  Relations  in  late  October  I described  Meetinghouse 
as  follows:  “The  Meetinghouse  group  is  a free  association 
of  editors  of  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  periodicals 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Member  publications 
cooperate  on  news  coverage  of  common  interest  in  order 
to  reduce  duplication  of  efforts.  Also  we  assign  occasional 
feature  articles  on  behalf  of  the  whole  group.” 

The  November  24  news  article  by  Steve  Shenk  is  an 
example  of  our  most  common  cooperative  activity.  The 
practical  result  of  this  cooperation  is  that  the  cost  of 
traveling  to  and  attending  the  conference  was  covered  by 
the  entire  Meetinghouse  group  and  not  by  the  Gospel 
Herald  alone.  An  example  of  a jointly  commissioned  fea- 
ture article  is  “What  Every  Mennonite  Should  Know 
About  AIDS”  by  Bernie  Wiebe,  which  we  have  scheduled 
for  publication  on  January  12. 

Nine  Mennonite  publications  are  currently  members  of 
the  Meetinghouse  group.  Four  of  these  are  based  in 
Canada  and  five  in  the  U.S.  The  original  Meetinghouse 
members  were  The  Mennonite  and  the  Gospel  Herald. 
When  there  were  only  two  publications  the  organization 
and  functioning  were  more  highly  integrated.  During  the 
early  seventies  these  two  published  a set  of  articles 
jointly  once  each  quarter.  The  first  such  joint  release  ap- 
peared on  September  26, 1972.  The  theme  for  these  joint 
articles  was  Key  73,  an  interdenominational  evangelism 
campaign.  The  term  “Meetinghouse”  was  coined  by  May- 
nard Shelly,  if  I remember  correctly.  What  it  became  was 
not  what  he  proposed,  but  at  least  the  name  has  survived. 

As  long  as  only  two  publications  were  involved,  it  was 
possible  to  arrange  for  a group  of  articles  on  a related 
theme  to  appear  in  both  at  the  same  time.  Later,  when 
other  publications  joined  the  group,  this  tight  coordina- 
tion was  no  longer  practicable.  Thus  the  importance  of 
the  word  “free”  in  the  description  above.  The  Meet- 


inghouse publications  maintain  their  good  standing  in  our 
group  as  long  as  they  pay  their  annual  assessments.  No 
editor  is  required  to  publish  any  of  our  joint  articles.  Thus 
anyone  making  a study  of  our  nine  publications  might  see 
some  of  the  articles  appearing  in  all  nine.  But  numbers  of 
them  would  not. 

The  Meetinghouse  group  is  symbolic  of  the  state  of 
inter-  relationships  within  our  Mennonite  denominations. 
We  find  increasing  common  interests.  Yet  we  each  have 
specialized  concerns.  Thus  the  only  Mennonite  publica- 
tion which  has  no  tie  to  a specific  Mennonite  organization 
\s,  Mennonite  Weekly  Review.  All  others  serve  one  or 
more  specialized  interests. 

The  editors  of  each  Meetinghouse  publication  attempt 
to  serve  the  interests  and  needs  of  their  readers  as  they 
have  come  to  understand  them.  We  have  found  it  useful 
to  work  together  on  topics  where  these  interests  appear  to 
merge.  But  most  of  us  still  find  many  topics  which  seem 
to  be  distinctive  to  our  own  publication  alone. 

In  this  we  may  be  more  parochial  than  we  need  be  or 
should  be.  Occasionally  someone  climbs  on  a stump  and 
proclaims  that  there  are  too  many  Mennonite  publica- 
tions in  North  America.  Indeed  it  is  incredible  when  one 
begins  to  count  them.  The  next  question  is,  which  group  is 
prepared  to  stop  publishing?  No  doubt  the  speaker  would 
assume  that  it  should  be  one  which  is  not  important  to  the 
one  speaking. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  that  it  should  be  possible 
to  do  more  together.  What  will  it  take  to  draw  us  to- 
gether? 

A common  vision,  a common  task,  and  a common 
threat  tend  to  unite  people.  In  this  regard,  the  North 
American  World  War  II  experience  no  doubt  provided  a 
background  for  much  of  the  inter-Mennonite  activity  we 
see  today.  As  an  expression  of  this  common  agenda,  the 
Meetinghouse  editors  have  found  a few  things  to  do  to- 
gether in  order  to  operate  more  efficiently  in  our  publica- 
tions. 

Also,  we  enjoy  each  other  when  we  m.eet  annually  for 
fellowship  and  to  make  plans  for  our  joint  efforts.  No 
doubt  many  would  say  that  we  ought  to  go  further  than 
we  have  in  the  promotion  of  inter-Mennonite  rela- 
tionships. Maybe  we  should,  but  all  of  us  are  busy  meet- 
ing our  own  deadlines  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  readers. 
But  at  least  we  can  report  that  as  near  as  we  can  see  the 
future  is  open.  That’s  a start. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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What  every  Mennonite 
should  know  about 


■ 


AIDS  is  testing  the  fundamental  fabric  of  our  living  in  community. 


by  Bernie  Wiebe 

Last  summer  three  young  brothers  in  Arcadia,  Florida, 
v/ere  discovered  to  be  carrying  the  AIDS  virus.  The  school 
board  wanted  to  ban  them  from  school,  but  a judge 
ordered  them  admitted. 

Many  parents  in  Arcadia  boycotted  their  elementary 
school.  Some  made  telephone  threats  to  the  family.  Some- 
one burned  their  house  down.  Finally  the  boys  quit  school 
and  the  family  moved  away. 


About  two  years  ago,  Mark  Hoyle,  age  13,  was  dis- 
covered to  carry  the  AIDS  virus  in  Swansea,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  school  administration  called  a public  meet- 
ing. Almost  all  parents  attended.  At  first,  most  were 
hostile  and  demanded  to  know  why  there  would  even  be  a 
meeting.  A threat  was  made  to  sue  the  superintendent. 

Medical  people  told  parents  that  AIDS  can  be  passed  on 
through  blood,  through  sexual  intimacy,  or  through  abu- 


sive  use  of  needles  and  drugs.  Each  question  was  dealt 
with  patiently. 

Mark  Hoyle  attended  school,  but  died  a year  later.  Al- 
most 1,000  came  to  the  funeral.  Even  today,  because  of 
Mark,  the  community  is  closer.  The  Hoyle  family  still 
often  finds  fresh  flowers  at  Mark’s  grave. 

These  tales  from  two  cities  illustrate  the  great  divide 
that  exists  among  people  about  AIDS.  It  shows  the  explo- 
sive potential  for  violence,  prejudice,  and  ostracism.  And 


The  time  span  between 
diagnosis  and  death  has 
ranged  from  a few  days  to  a 
few  years.  The  average  is 
14  months. 


it  portrays  how  a community  can  discover  a legacy  of  love 
even  in  today’s  most  publicized  and  most  dangerous 
health  problem  in  the  world. 

It  is  being  said  by  many  that  AIDS  is  testing  the  funda- 
mental fabric  of  our  living  in  community.  That  obviously 
makes  it  also  a keen  issue  for  Christians.  How  do  we  cope 
with  AIDS?  What  difference,  if  any,  does  it  make  that  we 
are  Mennonites? 

The  faces  of  AIDS.  When  Western  scientists  first 
identified  the  AIDS  virus  in  1983,  it  was  not  immediately 
considered  a great  tragedy.  Initial  signs  among  us  that  90 
percent  of  the  casualties  occurred  among  male  ho- 
mosexuals or  drug  users  {Newsweek,  Aug.  10, 1987,  p.  22) 
led  many  in  our  society  to  label  AIDS  as  the  “gay  plague.” 
People  saw  it  as  the  gay  disease  that  would  finally  punish 
these  moral  perverts  by  killing  them  off — by  themselves. 
It  would  never  affect  the  general  population. 

Signals  from  other  parts  of  the  world  have  disturbed 
and  destroyed  this  initial  Western  image.  Richard  Muno- 
chiveyi,  epidemiologist  in  Zimbabwe,  says,  “It  could  be 
like  the  black  plague  in  Europe.  That  killed  millions.” 
{Maclean's,  Aug.  31, 1987,  p.  36.)  For  reasons  not  clearly 
understood,  in  Africa  and  in  the  Caribbean,  AIDS  strikes 
roughly  as  many  women  as  it  does  men.  And  the  most 
common  population  is  heterosexual. 

The  special  12-page  photo  gallery  of  302  people  struck 
down  by  AIDS  {Newsweek,  Aug.  10, 1987)  probably  was 


Bernie  Wiebe,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  is  a teaching  and  research  associate 
with  Mennonite  Studies  Center  at  the  University  of  Winnipeg.  This 
article  was  commissioned  by  Meetinghouse — the  inter-Mennonite  edi- 
tors group. 
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for  many  people  in  North  America  a first  encompassing 
glimpse  of  how  this  epidemic  is  affecting  our  society. 
There  we  see  men,  women,  and  children,  ranging  in  age 
from  one  to  87— people  from  every  walk  of  life.  They  are 
our  people.  Their  mean  age  is  36 — so  young  that  many 
feel  their  life  has  been  snatched  from  them  before  it  could 
begin. 

That  special  issue  was  Newsweek’s  eighth  cover  feature 
on  AIDS  since  1983.  It  takes  us  past  the  statistics,  beyond 
the  epidemiological  charts,  right  into  the  lives  of  those 
who  have  AIDS,  those  who  are  affected— families  and 
friends,  and  those  who  carry  the  mysterious  HIV  virus. 

As  we  look  into  the  eyes  of  those  302  people,  we  cannot 
help  but  see  the  real  faces  of  AIDS.  Their  faces  are  our 
faces. 

The  facts  of  AIDS.  HIV  (human  immunodeficiency 
virus)  was  positively  identified  in  1983  as  the  virus  that 
causes  AIDS.  This  virus  has  an  incubation  period  ranging 
from  two  to  15  years.  The  World  Health  Organization 
estimates  that  there  are  10  million  HIV  carriers  in  the 
world  {Maclean's,  Aug.  31, 1987,  p.  31).  Between  10  and  30 
percent  of  these  will  develop  into  AIDS  (acquired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome).  HIV  kills  indirectly  by  weakening 
the  body’s  natural  immunity  to  a variety  of  infections  and 
malignancies.  There  is  no  known  cure. 

Unofficial  estimates  are  that  AIDS  has  to  date  killed 
75,000  people  around  the  world,  including  657  in  Canada 
and  22,548  in  the  United  States.  A majority  of  Americans 
and  Canadians  with  AIDS  are  young  men  in  their  20s  and 
30s. 

People  with  AIDS  will  die.  The  time  span  between  diag- 
nosis and  death  has  ranged  from  a few  days  to  a few 


Four-letter  words 

For  some  reason,  four-letter  words  have  earned 
themselves  a bad  reputation.  But  that  is  not  fair. 
Some  of  the  best  words  in  the  English  language 
have  four  letters.  Think  for  a minute.  There  are 
grow,  care,  sing,  good,  true,  kind,  help,  bear 
(burdens),  an(l  even  love,  the  greatest  of  all  virtues. 

Think  positively.  Spend  your  time  working  on 
good  four-letter  words. 

— Helen  Good  Brenneman 
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years;  the  average  is  14  months.  In  addition  to  finding 
only  a few  drugs  to  date  that  slow  the  progress  of  AIDS,  a 
recent  report  from  the  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory 
shows  the  HIV  virus  altering  its  genetic  codes  five  times 
as  fast  as  the  influenza  virus,  which  till  now  was  thought 
to  be  the  fastest  in  mutating.  This  laboratory  holds 
specific  genetic  codes  from  30  different  AIDS  viruses 
isolated  to  ddite  {Winnipeg  Free  Press,  Sept.  8, 1987). 

AIDS  brings  with  it  progressive  weakness  and  dis- 
ability, gradual  loss  of  body-function  control,  severe 


For  AIDS  victims  to  admit 
their  condition  means  to  deal 
with  life,  death,  and  loneliness 
all  at  once. 


weight  loss,  and  often  dementia  as  the  virus  attacks  the 
central  nervous  system  and  brain  cells. 

AIDS  is  contagious.  The  “A”  in  AIDS  stands  for  “ac- 
quired.” People  get  it  from  other  people  basically  in  one  of 
five  ways:  (1)  intimate  sexual  contact,  (2)  contaminated 
blood  products,  (3)  contaminated  needles  (usually  drug 
users),  (4)  fetal  transmission  by  parent,  and  (5)  accidental 
blood  absorption  from  people  with  AIDS. 

The  fears  of  AIDS.  There  are  at  least  three  fear  epi- 
demics connected  with  AIDS: 

Primitive  fears.  Robert  Buckingham,  head  of  psy- 
chiatric emergency  services  at  Toronto  General  Hospital, 
says  many  people  who  are  knowledgeable  about  AIDS 
exhibit  fear  “that  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  danger”  (Ma- 
clean’s, Aug.  31, 198V,  p.  32).  Buckingham  calls  these 
“primitive  fears,”  related  to  the  fact  that  since  the  great 
plagues  of  the  Middle  Ages  none  has  so  clearly  been 
regarded  as  a “death  sentence.”  Also,  says  Buckingham, 
people  feel  that  somehow  science  and  medicine  has  let 
them  down  by  not  being  able  to  provide  certainties  about 
AIDS.  The  magnitude  of  the  growing  fear  can  be  partially 
seen  in  the  Gay  Men’s  Health  Crisis  AIDS  Hotline  in  New 
York  City.  A year  ago  they  were  getting  7,000  calls  per 
month;  now  they  field  14,000  calls  per  month  ( Winnipeg 
Free  Press,  Sept.  8, 1987). 

Calls  to  AIDS  hotlines  range  all  the  way  from  whether 
you  could  get  AIDS  from  hugging  a person  with  AIDS 
(answer  is  “no”),  from  insects  (not  from  evidence  to  date), 
from  swimming  pools  (AIDS  virus  cannot  stay  alive  out- 
side human  body),  to  trying  on  clothes — especially 
bathing  suits  (no  evidence  to  date).  Even  more  frightened 
today  are  people  like  dentists,  nurses,  and  doctors.  Since 
HIV  can  be  transmitted  in  blood,  there  is  much  fear  of 
catching  the  virus  through  an  accident.  Such  cases  have 
happened.  It  has  led  to  health  care  people  carefully  wear- 
ing masks,  goggles,  and  gloves.  Others  are  refusing  to  get 
involved  in  care  for  AIDS  patients.  Schoolteachers  are  be- 
ing supplied  with  protection  kits  for  giving  first-aid.  Kids 
with  the  virus  have  been  banned  from  schools.  “Safe-sex” 
campaigns  have  become  one  of  the  most  universal  efforts 
ever  made  to  combat  anything. 


Physical  fears.  Of  the  166  countries  which  are  members 
of  the  World  Health  Organization,  143  countries  have 
reported  AIDS  cases.  Even  in  the  Soviet  Union,  AIDS — 
called  “SPID”  there — is  now  written  about  daily.  Busi- 
ness Week  (Aug.  3, 1987,  p.  14)  predicts  that  AIDS  will 
add  $23  billion  to  America’s  health  care  costs  over  the 
next  four  years. 

AIDS  is  highly  communicable.  In  one  U.S.  study  of  25 
couples  where  only  one  partner  had  AIDS,  14  of  the 
uninfected  partners  caught  the  disease.  Another  study  of 
people  with  AIDS  who  engaged  in  vaginal  intercourse 
reflected  the  disease  being  transmitted  to  the  uninfected 
partner  in  81  percent  of  the  cases. 

A quarter  of  the  diagnosed  cases  in  the  U.S.  involve 
people  who  abused  intravenous  drugs. 

The  possibility  of  passing  on  AIDS  to  newborn  infants 
is  one  of  the  most  tragic  physical  realities.  In  such  cases 
the  virus  is  transmitted  from  the  mother  to  the  fetus. 

Emotional  fears.  To  be  AIDS  victims  often  becomes  a 
most  traumatic  emotional  experience  for  those  people  and 
for  their  families.  Of  the  people  who  get  AIDS  in  the 
Western  world,  the  majority  are  homosexuals.  Already 
marginalized  and  stigmatized  in  many  communities,  this 
added  dimension  almost  guarantees  social  isolation. 

Candice  Mossop,  36,  who  is  believed  to  have  gotten  the 
virus  from  contaminated  blood  used  in  transfusions,  says 
her  greatest  source  of  bitterness,  pain,  and  anger  is  that 
friends  and  relatives  avoid  her.  One  nurse  donned  four 
pairs  of  gloves,  a mask,  and  a gown  before  approaching 
Mossop. 

In  a survey  of  my  city’s  250  dentists,  only  six  said  they 
would  treat  HIV-positive  patients. 

The  families  of  people  diagnosed  to  have  AIDS  often 
find  out  in  one  string  of  shocks  that  these  people  are  ter- 
minally ill,  that  they  are  gay,  and  that  they  may  be  pass- 
ing the  virus  on  to  other  loved  ones.  For  AIDS  victims  to 
admit  their  condition  means  to  deal  with  life,  death,  and 
loneliness  all  at  once.  Parents  often  cannot  deal  with  this 
total  scene.  They  may  choose  to  face  the  illness  and  ignore 
the  other  implications. 

The  emotional  stress  is  so  enormous  that  many  people 
cannot  bear  it.  They  refuse  to  deal  with  the  realities — 
both  the  AIDS  victims  and  their  loved  ones.  Instead,  they 
choose  to  ignore  or  avoid  one  another.  Plastic  survival  is 
often  the  consequence. 

The  Christian  care  of  AIDS.  When  AIDS  is  found 
among  gay  people,  the  extra  doses  of  stigma  and  chagrin 
expressed  by  the  Christian  community  make  it  next  to 
impossible  for  people  with  AIDS  to  accept  pastoral  care. 
Some  church  people  are  relieved  at  that,  because  they  are 
too  petrified  to  know  how  to  show  Christ’s  care  in  this 
situation.  To  the  homosexuals,  a large  portion  of  the 
church  said  “repent”  and  be  changed.  But  what  do  we  say 
to  a doomed  AIDS  victim? 

Even  in  church-related  hospitals,  some  people  with 
AIDS  have  had  their  food  trays  left  in  the  hallways;  staff 
were  afraid  to  enter  patient  rooms.  Treatment  has  been 
done  with  such  a wide  assortment  of  protective  measures 
that  the  care  givers  in  some  cases  seem  more  like  robots 
than  like  people. 

When  professional  health  care  providers  discuss  AIDS, 
even  some  Christians  have  supported  special  quarantine 
measures,  all  kinds  of  mandatory  testing  schemes,  and  a 
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right  to  refuse  services. 

Scientifically  there  are  to  date  not  many  hopes  for  care 
that  will  cure.  A few  drugs  can  slow  the  progress  of  the 
virus.  Some  experimental  testing  on  people  with  AIDS  is 
now  being  done  with  several  new  drugs.  But  medical  pre- 
dictions are  that  a successful  vaccine  will  yet  take  years 
to  develop. 

So  what  can  we  as  Mennonites  do?  And  what  must  we 
do? 

1.  Work  hard  at  'prevention.  People  must  be  protected 
from  the  AIDS  virus.  The  best  protection  is  prevention  of 


Like  the  lepers  of  the  Bible, 
many  AIDS  victims  feel 
themselves  being  treated 
as  “unclean.’’ 


contact.  This  means  being  careful  about  blood,  about  drug 
use,  and  about  sexual  activity.  Effective  blood  tests  are 
now  in  place. 

C.  Everett  Koop,  the  surgeon  general  of  the  United 
States  and  a professing  evangelical  Christian,  has 
repeatedly  said  that  to  prevent  AIDS,  young  people  must 
adhere  to  three  things:  (1)  Don’t  “do”  drugs,  (2)  abstain 
from  sex  before  marriage  or  make  a commitment  to  only 
one  partner,  (3)  if  you  cannot  abstain  from  sexual  rela- 
tions, use  the  utmost  safety  precaution  (he  recommends 
condoms). 

It  is  ironic  that  incidences  of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis 
(also  sexually  transmitted  diseases)  have  fallen 
drastically  in  some  of  the  gay  communities,  while  rates  of 
these  diseases  among  heterosexual  groups  continue  to 
climb.  Some  of  the  homosexual  people  are  working  harder 
at  prevention  than  are  some  of  the  heterosexual  people. 

2.  Think  about  the  meaning  of  Christianity.  From  the 
beginning,  God  has  formed  his  people  by  calling  them  out 
upon  mysterious  journeys  of  faith.  Abraham  and  Job  and 
Hosea  are  three  Old  Testament  examples. 

Then,  just  think  about  Jesus.  Called  to  leave  his  special 
glory,  to  become  one  with  us — sinful  human  beings  on 
earth!  Not  only  to  live  among  us  as  a servant,  but  to  give 
his  life  for  sinners!  Son  of  God  to  die  for  people  with  sins. 
And  he  died  “outside  the  camp”  like  an  unclean,  cursed 
person! 

Could  it  be  that  giving  our  lives  for  people  with  AIDS 
would  be  in  keeping  with  Jesus’  giving  his  life  for  people 
with  sins? 

Or,  what  does  it  mean  when  Paul  says,  “For  there  is  no 
distinction;  since  all  have  sinned  and  fall  short  of  the 
glory  of  God”  (Rom.  3:22b-23)? 

3.  Minister  to  AIDS  'victims.  The  Bible  deals  in  the 
same  passage  with  a whole  range  of  sin  and  sinners  (Rom. 
1:29-31).  Anyone  who  is  careless  with  any  sin — sexual  or 
otherwise — is  in  danger  of  generating  hell  on  earth  and 
ending  up  with  eternal  damnation. 

God’s  wish  for  all  people  and  the  number  one  purpose 
of  calling  forth  a people  of  God  is  to  forgive  sins,  create  al- 
ternative constructive  relationships,  and  to  be  a healing 


influence  upon  all  the  human  hurts  in  the  world.  For 
people  with  AIDS,  as  well  as  for  all  hurting  people,  Chris- 
tians must  provide  at  least  three  things: 

•Presence.  A ministry  where  people  can  see  and  feel 
that  we  are  there;  we  are  not  trying  to  avoid  anybody.  It 
may  well  mean  we  need  to  begin  with  listening  to  the 
stories  of  AIDS  victims.  Once  most  (if  not  all)  sinners 
begin  to  feel  that  we  authentically  listen,  they  will  speak 
to  us  of  their  needs  and  seek  the  help  that  we  are  finding 
in  Christ. 

This  may  be  a ministry  as  crucial  to  families  and 
friends  of  AIDS  victims  as  to  the  AIDS  people  them- 
selves. People  with  AIDS  will  die,  but  their  loved  ones 
will  linger.  And  it  is  probably  true  that  the  latter  are  the 
real  “victims”  of  AIDS. 

•Touch.  A ministry  that  says  to  people  with  AIDS  that 
they  are  still  people.  Like  the  lepers  of  the  Bible,  many 
AIDS  victims  feel  themselves  being  treated  as  “unclean” 
and  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  When  Jesus  ministered  to 
people,  often  we  notice  he  touched  them.  A gift  of  touch  is 
an  enormous  step  toward  coming  together  in  Christ.  Try 
it! 

• Word.  A ministry  of  speaking  the  “words  with  power” 
(the  Bible  says  “God  spoke”  and  “there  was”).  Words 
without  power  become  word  storms  that  make  a person 
feel  like  someone  is  trying  to  drown  you  or  get  rid  of  you. 
Words  with  power  draw  you  to  their  source.  If  our  words 
are  from  God’s  Spirit,  AIDS  victims  too  will  be  drawn  to 
God’s  Spirit.  He  is  willing  to  save  them  just  as  he  was 
willing  to  save  you  and  me.  In  fact,  as  our  words  with 
power  meet  people  who  need  to  hear  them,  we  will  both 
feel  the  ongoing  grace  and  mercy  of  God’s  healing  love  for 
the  world. 

Word  and  deed.  We  Mennonites  emphasize  the  central 
significance  of  Christian  community  in  our  teaching  and 
in  our  practice.  AIDS  will  make  us  reveal  whether  this 
word  and  deed  is  meant  to  share  the  good  news  of  the 
gospel  with  all  people  in  the  world. 

Which  of  the  two  tales  from  cities  would  be  the  tale  of 
your  community?  What  about  your  faith  community? 


Change  of  menu 

Foolish  I to  make  words  tough — 

Soon  I may  have  to  eat  them! 

Better  the  tender  than  tasteless  stuff — 
Foolish  I to  make  words  tough. 

Bearers  of  hardness  have  enough 
Bitterness  stored  to  defeat  them. 
Foolish  I to  make  words  tough — 

Soon  I might  have  to  eat  them. 

—Emily  Sargent  Councilman 
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Mennonite  International  Study  Project  (1) 


What  are  we  doing  anyhow? 

by  Nancy  Heisey  and  Paul  Longacre 


Many  Mennonites  have  experienced  what  Donald 
McGavran,  a leader  in  the  church  growth  movement,  calls 
“an  aroused  conscience  on  world  evangelization.”  Vision 
’95  is  a clear  sign  of  this  aroused  conscience  and  of  the 
Mennonite  Church’s  desire  to  find  ways  to  act  on  that 
conscience.  In  doing  so  we  join  a much  larger  group  of 
Christians  who  are  giving  new  emphasis  to  the  mis- 
sionary task  of  the  church  in  North  America  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Recently  a group  of  leaders  from  20  denominations  and 
international  mission  agencies  in  the  United  States  issued 
a call  for  “all  Christian  brothers  and  sisters  to  join  in 
united  intercession  for  the  sharing  of  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ  with  all  people.”  From  Southern  Baptists  to 
Roman  Catholics,  from  the  charismatic  to  the  ecumenical 
movement,  gatherings  on  evangelism  are  being  held  and 
new  mission  efforts  are  being  planned. 

Important  messages.  The  multitude  of  voices  who 
take  seriously  the  church’s  mission  have  important 
messages  to  share.  From  the  U.S.  Center  for  World 
Mission  the  conviction  is  expressed:  “We  believe  that  the 
best  way  to  spread  the  news  of  the  saving  and  sanctifying 
power  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  plant  the  church  within  each 
and  every  one  of  the  world’s  peoples  and  that  this  task  is 
more  readily  within  our  grasp  than  ever  before  in  his- 
tory.” At  the  same  time,  we  hear  a critique  by  mission 
statistician  David  Barrett  on  the  “Rambo  complex”  of 
Christian  mission  efforts:  “Mission  agencies  appear  sud- 
denly on  the  world’s  scene,  operating  in  isolation,  as  indi- 
viduals, each  pursuing  different  and  unannounced  plans, 
all  firing  madly  in  every  direction  at  once.” 

We  hear  also  the  challenge  of  an  Islamic  magazine:  “It 
is  strange  that  such  vast  resources  are  being  developed  to 
try  and  convert  Muslims  to  Christian  denominations  at 
the  same  time  when  priests  address  nearly  empty 
churches  in  the  West.”  And  always  somewhere  there  are 
voices  such  as  that  of  Cameroonian  priest  Jean-Marc  Ela: 
“Is  the  message  that  we  proclaim  truly  a sign  of  the 
gospel?  Are  we  good  news?  Is  our  message  perceived  as  a 
true  liberation  in  Jesus  Christ  or  merely  as  the 
observance  of  a law?” 

Mennonite  International  Study  Project  is  our  name  for 
the  job  we  are  beginning  on  behalf  of  the  mission  and  ser- 
vice agencies  of  the  Mennonite  Church — the  job  of  listen- 
ing carefully  to  many  of  the  voices  now  speaking  about 
the  worldwide  church  in  mission,  and  collecting  those 
messages  so  they  can  be  heard  in  our  churches  in  North 


Nancy  Heisey  and  Paul  Longacre,  Akron,  Pa.,  a married  couple,  are 
leading  the  two-year  Mennonite  International  Study  Project  which 
began  last  July.  The  project  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  and  three  conferences  that 
haye  overseas  mission  work— Lancaster,  Virginia,  and  Franconia. 
Heisey  and  Longacre  are  both  former  MCC  administrators.  This  article 
is  the  first  in  a series  of  occasional  reports  from  them. 


America.  In  addition  to  listening  to  voices  such  as  those 
quoted  above,  people  who  represent  international  organi- 
zations and  theological  institutions,  we  want  to  listen  to 
voices  that  usually  do  not  find  their  way  into  our  world — 
people  who  are  witnessing  to  their  faith  in  ordinary  and 
difficult  circumstances. 

We  plan  to  make  four  trips  between  mid-1987  and  mid- 
1989:  to  Europe,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa,  with 


Our  job  is  to  listen  carefully  to 
many  of  the  voices  now 
speaking  about  the  worldwide 
church  in  mission. 


contacts  in  the  Middle  East  added  to  several  of  the  trips. 
We  plan  to  meet  and  talk  with  Baptists,  Catholics,  Pente- 
costals,  Methodists,  and  other  Christians,  as  well  as  with 
Mennonites,  in  places  where  Mennonites  have  long  had  a 
witness  and  in  places  where  we  have  only  recently  begun 
to  work.  We  want  to  meet  with  church  leaders  and  lay 
people,  with  women  and  men,  with  young  people  and 
older  people,  with  people  from  all  walks  of  life.  We  also 
hope  to  talk  with  some  who  are  not  Christians  and  visit 
some  places  where  Mennonites  have  not  worked. 

As  we  travel  we  want  to  ask  questions  and  to  listen 
carefully  for  the  answers  that  come,  even  if  they  are 
widely  varied  and  make  us  uncomfortable.  Our  questions 
will  include:  If  we  were  to  come  to  your  community  today 
as  missionaries,  how  would  you  advise  us  to  begin?  What 
does  it  mean  for  the  church  in  your  community  to  grow? 
How  should  children  and  young  people  be  incorporated 
into  the  church  in  your  community?  How  are  mission  and 
peace  work  related  in  your  situation? 

Our  way  of  witnessing.  We  come  to  this  assignment 
from  settings  where  we  have  worked  with  churches  in  In- 
donesia, Vietnam,  Burkina  Faso,  and  Zaire.  Our 
experiences  have  taught  us  that  we  need  the  lives  and 
words  of  sisters  and  brothers  there,  both  to  help  our  own 
faith  grow  and  to  help  us  understand  what  our  way  of 
witnessing  to  that  faith  should  be.  We  are  learning  that 
the  world  we  live  in  is  not  one  where  North  Americans 
have  all  the  answers.  The  churches  in  North  America  are 
not  the  only  missionary  churches. 

All  the  mission  and  service  work  carried  out  by  Men- 
nonites around  the  world  should  not  stop  to  wait  for 
results  of  what  we  learn  and  hear.  But  all  of  us  who  want 
to  take  seriously  Jesus’  call  to  be  in  the  world  as  he  was 
should  be  listening  and  looking  for  new  forms  that  the 
witness  will  take  as  we  look  to  the  years  ahead.  ^ 
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A column  for  the  sharing  of  personal 
coricems. 

Doubts  about 
weapons  treaties 

We  now  have  a U.S.-USSR  joint 
weapons  control  treaty  which  eliminates 
medium-range  nuclear  missiles  from 
Europe.  Many  people  are  praising  this  as 
a breakthrough  and  a giant  step  toward 
peace  and  security  in  our  time.  I have 
heard  church  leaders  call  for  their  con- 
gregations to  pray  for  this  treaty.  Is  this 
what  we  as  children  of  God  really  want?  I 
wonder. 

Throughout  the  Bible,  treaties  are  not 
looked  upon  favorably.  God  forbade  them 
to  the  Israelites  during  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  The  prophets  accused  the  king  of 
trying  to  rely  upon  the  Egyptians  instead 
of  God.  In  Revelation,  John  speaks  of  a 
deceitful  treaty  that  the  anti-Christ  will 
sign  with  the  Jews. 

A study  of  history  of  the  first  part  of 
this  century  holds  some  fascinating  rev- 
elations of  how  treaties  work.  I have  seen 
the  newswire  photographs  of  Cham- 
berlain leaving  his  plane  in  London,  hold- 
ing a piece  of  paper,  proclaiming  “peace  in 
our  time.”  Not  long  after  signing  his 
treaty  with  Hitler,  Britain  and  Germany 
entered  into  war  and  Chamberlain 
entered  into  obscurity. 

The  two  most  powerful  socialist  dicta- 
tors of  the  time  held  a summit  con- 
ference, and  with  a lot  of  fanfare.  Hitler 
and  Stalin  entered  into  a mutual  nonag- 
gression pact.  Shortly  thereafter,  Ger- 
many and  Russia  entered  into  World  War 
II  as  the  bitter  enemies  they  had  always 
been. 

I think,  however,  the  most  interesting 
treaty  of  the  time  was  the  naval  treaty  of 
the  1920s.  I suppose  everyone  knows  that 
on  December  7,  1941,  Japan  attacked  the 
U.S.  navy  in  Pearl  Harbor  and  launched 
the  U.S.  into  World  War  II.  Some  people 
are  aware  that  at  the  time  of  the  attack, 
there  was  a Japanese  delegation  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  a peace  mission.  Very  few 
people  know  exactly  what  that  mission 
was. 

In  the  1920s  some  of  the  world  naval 
powers  had  come  together  and  signed  a 


weapons  control  treaty  which  placed 
limits  on  the  numbers  of  a certain 
weapon  each  participating  country  could 
possess.  The  weapon  was  the  most  de- 
structive known  to  man  and  almost 
everyone  was  glad  there  were  limits  on  its 
deployment.  The  reasons  were  familiar 
and  included  the  threat  of  massive  de- 
struction in  case  of  war  and  the  financial 
drain  on  the  respective  economies.  The 
limits  were  in  the  form  of  ratios.  Each 
country  could  possess  the  weapon  in  num- 
bers relative  to  the  numbers  of  the  other 
countries  involved.  If  the  U.S.  could  have 
five,  then  Britain  could  have  five,  Japan 
could  have  three,  and  the  other  countries 
could  have  IV2.  The  idea  was  to  maintain 
this  balance  regardless  of  the  total 
number  of  these  weapons. 

The  Japanese  were  in  Washington, 
along  with  delegates  from  the  other  coun- 
tries, to  renegotiate  the  ratios  for  each 
country.  Hardly  anyone  knows  what  this 
horrible  weapon  was  that  so  needed  con- 
trolling. It  was  the  most  powerful, 
deadly,  destructive  weapon  that  man  had 
ever  invented!  Do  you  care  to  guess? 

It  was  the  battleship!  And  at  that  exact 
point  in  time  the  Japanese  proved  the 
obsolescence  of  the  battleship  as  a then- 
modern  weapon  of  war!  The  battleship 
was  done,  finished.  From  the  time  of  the 
Roman  galleys  to  the  Spanish  Armada  to 
World  War  I,  the  battleship  had  been  the 
premiere  weapon,  the  queen  of  the  seas. 
But  now  she  was  finished,  never  to  rise 
again.  There  were  two  new  queens  of  the 
seas,  the  submarine  and  the  aircraft  car- 
rier, neither  of  which  was  meaningfully 
covered  by  the  treaty.  So,  what  did  the 
naval  treaty  accomplish?  Is  there  any 
reason  to  outlaw  dinosaurs? 

We  all  like  to  think  that  we  know  what 
is  “really  going  on,”  but  the  truth  is  that 
we  do  not  and  are  really  in  no  position  to 
know.  Do  people  today  understand  new 
weapons  any  better  than  civilians  prior  to 
World  War  II  understood  the  potential  of 
naval  air  power?  How  can  we  rationally 
accuse  our  world  leaders  of  deceiving  and 
misleading  each  other  and  us  about  their 
weapons  procurements,  then  praise  them 
for  supposedly  openly  and  honestly 
eliminating  those  same  weapons?  Logic 
would  indicate  that  if  they  deceive  us  in 
one  case,  they  will  probably  deceive  us  in 


the  other. 

I think  that  we  should  all  remember 
that  the  nuclear  bomb  is  a World  War  II 
weapon  designed  for  World  War  II 
tactics,  much  as  the  gas  weapons  used  in 
World  War  I were  designed  for  World 
War  I.  Even  though  there  were  large 
stockpiles  of  gas  held  ready  by  both  the 
Allies  and  the  Axis  during  during  World 
War  II,  the  weapons  were  never  used. 
There  were  many  reasons  for  this  non- 
use, including  uncontrollability  and  fear 
of  massive  retaliation  in  kind — interest- 
ing parallels  to  nuclear  weapons.  Just  as 
gas  and  battleships  have  been  replaced,  so 
will  nuclear  weapons  one  day  be  replaced! 
That  day  is  probably  sooner  than  later. 

Think  of  the  personal  computer  of  five 
years  ago.  A lot  has  changed  in  the  last 
five  years.  The  speed  of  computation  has 
gone  from  relative  walking  speed  to  that 
of  supersonic  aircraft.  Data  storage  has 
increased  1,000  times.  Now  remember 
that  historically  the  military  has  main- 
tained a 10-  to  20-year  technology  lead 
over  the  civilian  sector.  How  can  a 40- 
year-old  World  War  II  weapon  survive 
that  kind  of  change? 

So  what  are  our  “world  leaders”  really 
doing?  Are  they  repeating  the  pre-World 
War  II  naval  treaty  and  ridding  the  world 
of  more  dinosaurs  during  a mammal  age? 
Perhaps  they  are  really  telling  us  that  the 
age  of  nuclear  weapons  is  almost  over. 

I have  not  been  able  to  find  recorded  a 
single  treaty  signed  in  the  last  1,000  years 
of  which  later  events  showed  that  any 
country  had  freely  abandoned  or  signed 
away  any  meaningful  or  important 
weapons  system.  I fear  that  treaties, 
especially  weapons-control  treaties,  are 
merely  political  crumbs  for  the  masses. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  for  them  is  that 
they  make  the  people  feel  better.  And  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  for  them  is  that 
they  make  the  people  feel  better! 

Does  all  this  mean  that  I place  my  se- 
curity in  weapons  and  in  war?  No,  never! 
Only  a fool  wants  a war,  any  war,  nuclear 
or  otherwise.  Weapons  do  not  make  me  or 
anyone  else  secure.  But,  are  treaties 
really  any  better?  Both  are  works  of  man 
and  as  such  both  are  doomed  to  failure, 
the  only  true  security  comes  from  God. 
That  is  where  I have  mine. 

— Joel  L.  Nafziger,  Hopedale,  III. 
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The  Karlsschule,  the  oldest  Protestant  school  in  Vienna,  Austria,  was  gutted 

during  World  War  II.  Spirited  Mennonite  and  Brethren  peace  volunteers 
rebuilt  it  inside  and  out.  Service  in  the  spirit  of  reconciliation  has 

been  the  pattern  for  MCC  volunteers  since  MCC’s  beginning. 


CHURCH  NEWS 


Hymnal  Council  adopts 
crucial  language  statement 


The  words  of  a hymn  are  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  notes.  So  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  interdenominational  Hymnal 
Council  adopted  their  first  major  state- 
ment on  the  use  of  language  at  their 
recent  meeting  in  Elgin,  III,  there  was 
relief  and  celebration.  “This  is  a historic 
moment,”  said  Hymnal  Council  chair 
Nancy  Faus. 

The  16-member  council  coordinates 
dozens  of  people  working  on  a new  hym- 
nal by  1992  for  the  Mennonite  Church, 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Churches  of 
God — General  Conference.  The  first  two 
groups  currently  use  the  1969  Mennonite 
Hymnal,  and  the  latter  two  use  the  1951 
Brethren  Hym  rial. 

Undoubtedly,  the  task  became  a little 
less  awesome  with  the  adoption  of  the 
language  statement,  which  represents  a 
compromise  on  the  controversial  issue  of 
inclusive  language.  Many  hymns,  in- 
fluenced by  old  English  traditions,  refer 
to  God  as  “he”  and  to  Christians — both 
male  and  female — as  “brothers.” 

Several  council  members  reiterated 
their  concern  for  presenting  a multitude 
of  images  for  God  and  for  using  language 
that  helps  women  feel  more  included. 
Nadine  Pence  Frantz,  a Church  of  the 
Brethren  representative  from  Fresno, 
Calif.,  noted  that  many  of  the  hymns  in 
the  current  Mennonite  and  Brethren 
hymnals  are  from  the  19th  century, 
which  had  a strong  theological  emphasis 
on  God  as  Father.  “We  may  find  richer 
images  of  God  if  we  look  to  pre-19th- 


century  hymns,”  she  said. 

“We  have  to  focus  on  opening  and 
expanding  our  images  of  God,”  agreed 
Mary  Oyer,  a Mennonite  Church  repre- 
sentative who  became  executive  secretary 
of  the  project  in  September.  “A  good 
hymn  will  yield  many  insights  on  how  we 
know  God.” 

There  was  some  debate  as  to  whether 
the  language  statement  should  be  made 
available  to  the  press.  However,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  it  should  be  made 
public  since  there  has  been  a concerted  ef- 
fort to  involve  the  church  constituencies 
in  the  creation  of  the  new  hymnal  from 
step  one. 

“We  are  deeply  committed  to  hearing 
the  churches  and  their  many  needs,”  said 
Faus,  noting  the  size  of  the  Hymnal 
Council  and  its  three  committees — 30 
people  in  all— as  evidence,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  there  are  an  additional  96  people 
testing  new  hymns  and  worship  resources 
in  congregations  throughout  North 
America.  In  addition,  a survey  was  sent 
out  to  all  the  churches  in  the  four  spon- 
soring denominations  asking  them  to  in- 
dicate which  hymns  were  most  frequent- 
ly used  in  their  worship  services. 

The  new  language  statement  had  an 
immediate  effect  on  the  work  of  the  coun- 
cil’s Text  Committee.  “We  were  able  to 
rate  hymns  with  relative  ease  as  com- 
pared to  several  years  ago,”  said  one  of 
the  members. 

In  other  action  the  Hymnal  Council 
also  agreed  to  the  production  of  a sample 
book  of  hymns  by  summer  1989  for  use  at 


Hymnal  Project  executive  secretary  Mary 
Oyer  tests  a hymn  with  Music  Committee 
member  Robert  Asel  of  the  Churches  of  God. 


denominational  and  regional  conferences. 
All  of  the  four  sponsoring  denominations 
have  major  conferences  in  1989. 

“As  we  work  toward  bringing  the 
hymnal  together,  we’ve  had  to  bring  our 
denominations  together,”  said  Oyer,  a 
former  longtime  Goshen  College  profes- 
sor who  helped  produce  the  current  Men- 
nonite Hymnal.  “We  are  different  and 
we’ve  had  to  learn  how  to  understand 
each  other.  I feel  encouraged  by  how  far 
we’ve  come.  I see  a core  of  hymns  emerg- 
ing.” 


Largest  gathering 
of  Bolivian  Mennonites 
dedicates  new  church 

Over  400  people  gathered  recently  to  dedi- 
cate a new  church  building  in  rural 
Bolivia.  The  crowd  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  gathering  to  date  in  the  short  his- 
tory of  Bolivia  Mennonite  Church.  All 
five  congregations  were  represented.  Peo- 
ple from  the  two  congregations  in  the  city 
of  Santa  Cruz  filled  three  pickup  trucks 
and  journeyed  25  miles  over  mostly  un- 
paved roads.  Members  of  the  rural  con- 
gregations of  Los  Tajibos  and  Las  Gamas 
traveled  similar  distances,  the  latter  ar- 
riving in  a large  wagon  that  had  been 
hitched  to  the  back  of  a tractor. 

The  host  congregation’s  new  building — 
a one-room,  800-square-foot  structure — is 
located  on  the  main  road  connecting  the 
villages  of  San  Julian  and  Don  Lorenzo. 
Most  recently,  two  different  church  mem- 
bers’ homes  had  served  as  the  meeting 
place.  The  congregation  currently  has  13 


A statement  of  policy  on  language  for  the  Hymnal  Project 

adopted  by  the  Hymnal  Council,  Oct.  29, 1987 

1.  Traditional  hymns  and  prayers  of  the  Christian  church  will  be  used  essentially  in  their 
original  or  standard  form.  We  want  to  embrace  the  literary  value  and  historical  context 
of  those  hymns  and  prayers  which  we  find  compatible  with  our  reading  of  Scripture  and 
the  theology  of  our  denominations.  We  also  wish  to  respect  the  role  of  memory  and  deep 
associations  which  hymn-singing  contributes  to  worship.  Therefore,  any  changes  will  be 
made  with  great  care. 

2.  Contemporary  hymns  and  worship  resources  (those  written  since  the  1960s  or  whose 
authors  are  still  living)  will  be  scrutinized  rigorously  in  order  to  assure  us  of  the  benefits 
of  the  current  evolution  of  language.  We  will  select  texts  which  enlarge  and  deepen  our 
faith  through  their  poetic  expression  in  late  20th-century  terms. 

Because  we  recognize  that  sensitivity  to  language  issues  is  in  a continuous  state  of  flux,  for 
individuals  as  well  as  for  hymnal  committees  and  congregations,  we  perceive  our  responsi- 
bility to  be  that  of  providing  materials  for  worshipers  representing  a broad  spectrum  of 
needs. 
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members  and  a Sunday  worship  atten- 
dance of  20-25  youth  and  adults. 

Worship  services  began  in  the  area  in 
the  early  1970s  as  a result  of  the  witness 
of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers 
Gerald  and  Geraldine  Mumaw.  (Gerald 
currently  serves  as  Latin  America  direc- 
tor for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.) 
Other  Mennonite  missionaries  also  pro- 
vided assistance  over  the  years. 

The  dedication  festivities  began  at  9:00 
a.m.  with  the  cutting  of  a ribbon 
stretched  across  the  doorway  of  the  new 
building.  The  crowd  then  proceeded  into 
the  church  singing  “Come,  let  us  go  up  to 
the  mountain  of  Yahweh,”  based  on 
Isaiah  2:3-4.  Morning  worship  lasted  until 
noon  and  included  special  music  from 
each  congregation,  skits,  and  a sermon  by 
Bolivia  Mennonite  Church  president 
Leonidas  Saucedo. 

After  being  treated  to  a roast  pig  din- 
ner, the  crowd  again  filled  the  new  church 
for  worship.  Paul  Amstutz,  an  MBM  mis- 
sionary who  conducts  leadership  training 
classes  in  the  congregation,  reminded  the 
congregation  that  the  church  building  is 
above  all  the  house  of  God,  a place  where 
God  should  always  be  glorified. 

Perhaps  the  highlight  of  the  day  came 
when  several  families  from  a nearby  Old 
Colony  Mennonite  settlement  showed  up 
after  dinner  for  the  afternoon  service.  An 
estimated  18,000  conservative  German- 
speaking Mennonite  immigrants  live  in 
isolated  agricultural  communities  with 
little  contact  with  Bolivian  society. 

Over  the  years  the  San  Julian/Don 
Lorenzo  congregation  has  cultivated  rela- 
tionships with  Mennonites  in  the  nearest 
settlement.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  Span- 
ish-speaking Bolivian  Mennonites— the 
vast  majority  of  whom  are  first-genera- 
tion Anabaptists — were  worshiping  to- 
gether with  direct  descendants  of  16th- 
century  Anabaptists  who  have  preserved 
their  Mennonite  ethnic  identity  over  four 
centuries. 

The  unexpected  presence  of  the  Old 
Colony  Mennonites  was  an  appropriate 
gesture,  for  it  was  these  neighboring 
people  who  played  an  instrumental  role  in 
the  church  building  process  from  start  to 
finish.  Two  years  earlier  they  sold  the 
San  Julian/Don  Lorenzo  congregation  an 
abandoned  building.  The  congregation  dis- 
mantled the  building,  salvaging  much 
useful  material  for  the  new  one.  Later, 
the  Old  Colony  Mennonites’  growing  curi- 
osity at  seeing  the  small  congregation’s 
dream  becoming  a reality  motivated 
them  to  donate  a second  building.  As  a 
final  gesture  of  solidarity,  several  Old 
Colony  people  furnished  their  tractors  to 
help  transport  materials  from  the  dis- 
mantled building  to  the  site  of  the  new 
one. 

While  all  present  at  the  dedication  had 
come  to  celebrate  the  building  of  walls 
made  of  concrete  and  plaster,  those  wor- 


shiping God  together  under  the  same  roof 
were  also  celebrating  the  breaking  down 
of  walls  created  by  language,  nation, 
social  class,  and  culture.  In  the  process, 
the  shalom  of  Christ— the  one  who  has 
the  power  to  break  down  all  barriers  and 
reconcile  all  creatures  to  him— resonated 
throughout  that  newly  finished  house  of 
God. 


Nine-month-old 
Florida  church 
keeps  growing 

Some  75-85  people  are  now  attending 
Sunday  worship  services  at  nine-month- 
old  Cape  Christian  Fellowship  in  Cape 
Coral,  Fla.  The  church  planting  began  in 
the  spring  of  1986  with  the  support  of 
Southeast  Conference  and  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  when  Dennis  and 
Linda  Gingerich  moved  to  Cape  Coral 
from  a seven-year  pastorate  in  upstate 
New  York. 

The  congregation  currently  uses  Peli- 
can Elementary  School.  Sunday  school 
teachers  are  being  trained  and  30  people 
are  participating  in  a membership  class. 
Some  30-35  adults  are  involved  in  weekly 
small-group  Bible  studies.  The  church 
sponsors  a children’s  soccer  team 
(coached  by  Dennis)  in  a city  league  as  a 
method  of  community  contact. 

How  did  the  church  begin? 

Gingerichs  worked  with  four  other  in- 
terested people  to  develop  a core  group  of 
18-20  during  the  first  year.  The  group  also 
did  some  strategic  planning  for  a new 
church  and  identified  needs  not  being  met 
by  other  churches.  One  need  Gingerichs 
identified  while  visiting  20-25  area 
churches  with  their  three  children  was  a 
children’s  ministry. 

When  it  was  decided  that  the  first 
public  worship  service  should  be  held  last 
Easter  Sunday,  the  group  used  several 
methods  to  get  the  word  out.  One  was  a 
mailing  to  16,000  households  which  in- 
cluded a letter,  brochure,  and  response 
card.  Also  used  were  news  stories  and  an- 
nouncements in  newspapers,  public  ser- 
vice announcements  on  radio  stations. 
Choice  radio  spots  from  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  posters  produced  by  MBM, 
and  door-to-door  visits  to  400  homes. 

Nearly  100  people  attended  the  first 
service,  60  of  which  had  heard  about  the 
church  through  the  various  publicity 
methods.  Dennis  estimated  the  mailing 
has  provided  contacts  with  over  60  house- 
holds (about  150  persons). 

An  average  of  nine  new  visitors  come  to 
the  new  church  each  week  as  a result  of 
invitations  from  friends  and  a variety  of 
ongoing  publicity  tools.  “The  way  we  find 
out  how  people  learned  about  our  fellow- 
ship is  via  a response  card  inserted  in  the 
bulletin  each  week,”  Dennis  explained. 


The  card  also  gives  persons  opportunity 
to  share  needs,  make  comments,  and  re- 
quest help  in  becoming  a Christian  and/ 
or  a member. 

Ministry  to  children  is  important  and 
includes  a children’s  bulletin  drawn  by 
children,  with  room  inside  to  doodle.  A 
nursery  for  children  up  to  age  2 is  pro- 
vided for  all  services.  A children’s  church 
is  held  for  children  ages  2-5,  and  a junior 
church  is  also  provided.  Special  children’s 
day  activities  have  featured  clowns  and 
puppets.  Greeters  are  instructed  to  speak 
to  children  at  their  eye  level. 

The  congregation  has  uncovered  a 
unique  way  to  get  access  to  its  target 
group — new  residents  with  school-aged 
children.  It  buys  a biweekly  computer 
printout  from  Lee  County  that  indicates 
new  residents  who  have  filed  documents 
to  enroll  their  children  in  the  local 
schools.  The  families  are  sent  a letter, 
brochure,  and  a reply  card.  An  average  of 
30  people  make  contact  with  the  con- 
gregation each  week  as  a result  of  this 
mailing. 

Also  offered  by  the  congregation  are 
monthly  men’s  and  women’s  breakfasts 
and  a monthly  “family  fun  night”  at  a 
local  gymnasium. 


Choice  Books  launches 
‘book  of  the  year’  award 
to  upgrade  selections 

Choice  Books,  the  paperback  bookrack 
ministry  coordinated  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  has  launched  a “book 
of  the  year”  award  program.  “We  want  to 
recognize  an  author  and  publisher  who 
create  a quality  Christian  paperback  in 
popular  style,”  said  Choice  Books  director 
Paul  Yoder.  “We  hope  to  encourage  more 
persons  to  write  high-grade  Christian 
materials  for  the  popular  market  and 
more  publishers  to  package  materials 
with  eye-stopping  appeal  and  ease  of 
reading.” 

The  award  is  seen  as  a way  to  help 
bridge  the  gap  between  scholarly  writings 
and  popular  writings  that  often  empha- 
size salvation  but  neglect  discipleship. 
Yoder  believes  the  award  “will  dramatize 
our  concern  to  increase  the  number  of 
priority  religious  books  in  the  market- 
place and  generate  enthusiasm  among 
supervisors  and  sales  representatives.” 

All  submissions  must  be  received  by 
Mar.  1 to  qualify  for  the  1988  award. 
Each  submission  must  include  a $50  fee 
and  six  copies  of  the  book.  The  award,  to 
be  given  between  Aug.  1 and  Nov.  1 each 
year,  will  include  $500  to  the  author  and 
$500  to  the  publisher  with  a trophy  and 
plaque  for  each.  Submissions  should  be 
sent  to  Choice  Books  at  MBM  Media 
Ministries,  1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801 


JANUARY  12, 1988 
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Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Robert  L.  Beiler,  Kinzers,  Pa. 

“The  Intrusions  of  Government”  by 
Daniel  Hertzler  (Dec.  15)  gives  me  the  im- 
pression that  I must  be  way  off  track. 
Romans  13  implies  to  me  that  we  are  to 
submit  to  governing  authorities  because 
God  has  established  government. 

I find  it  to  be  no  “intrusion”  at  all,  as 
Mr.  Hertzler  states,  to  pay  my  taxes, 
including  those  designated  for  military 
use.  It  seems  rather  ironic  that  some  war- 
tax  resisters  have  no  problem  paying 
taxes  that  are  allotted  to  fund  an  abor- 
tion. 

Since  some  of  our  Mennonite  phi- 
losophers feel  so  guilt-ridden  about  living 
in  a country  that  exports  tyranny  and 
bloodshed,  I suggest  they  move  to  a non- 
aggressive  homeland  where  no  taxes 
need  to  be  paid  and  where  all  the  wealth 
among  the  citizens  is  shared  equally. 

We  have  recently  celebrated  200  years 
as  a country  that  has  offered  more  free- 
dom and  liberty  to  individuals  than  any 
other  nation  in  history.  And  I am  to  feel 
guilty?  No,  thanks.  I’ll  pay  my  taxes. 


Steve  Schmidt,  Lakewood,  Colo. 

The  Dec.  8 issue  was  quite  interesting 
to  me.  Milo  Thornberry’s  thoughts  in 
“Seven  Good  Reasons  for  Holiday  Depres- 
sion” were  especially  appropriate  and  ap- 
preciated. Art  Meyer  in  “Top  10  Issues  for 
Our  World”  was  challenging  and  thought- 
provoking.  His  items  6 and  10  im- 
mediately reminded  me  of  a couple  of 
quotations  which  may  be  appropriate. 

1.  Hiram  Martin  Chittenden  (1858- 
1917)  in  his  The  American  Fur  Trade  of 
the  Far  West,  Vol.  1:  “Too  great  distinc- 
tion is  often  made  between  physical  and 
intellectual  piracy  and  plunder.  The  laws 
of  society  strictly  prohibit  the  use  of  su- 
perior physical  force  in  appropriating  to 
one’s  self  the  property  of  others,  but  they 
make  no  protest  against,  nay,  even  pro- 
tect, under  legal  forms,  the  exercise  of  su- 
perior business  sagacity  in  depriving  an 
inferior  of  what  rightfully  belongs  to 
him.” 

2.  Arthur  E.  Hertzler,  M.D.,  in  his  The 
Horse  and  Buggy  Doctor:  “If  ministers 
would  just  forget  the  hell  hereafter  and 
concentrate  on  the  hell  on  this  earth,  and 
if  lawyers  would  forget  the  law  and 
concentrate  on  justice,  they  would  be- 
come our  [doctors’]  powerful  allies  in 
alleviating  human  suffering  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. . . ” 


I believe  Mr.  Chittenden  is  right  on 
target.  Dr.  Hertzler  may  have  overstated 
the  case  somewhat  and  may  not  have 
intended  that  he  be  taken  literally,  but 
his  underlying  points  are  well  taken. 


Elaine  Sommers  Rich,  Bluffton,  Ohio 

Thank  you  for  your  Dec.  8 editorial.  I 
admit  to  being  quite  jolted  by  the  phrase 
“the  organization  of  Oberholtzer’s  Gener- 
al Conference.”  General  Conference 
people  do  not  perceive  their  church  as 
existing  because  of  a schism.  Rather, 
their  perception  is  that  recently  arrived 
immigrant  leaders  in  Iowa  in  the  1850s 
had  a vision  of  Christian  unity,  as  taught 
by  Jesus  in  John  17,  and  invited  other 
Mennonites  to  join  them  in  the  work  of 
missions.  John  Oberholtzer  came  to  the 
famous  meeting  at  West  Point,  Iowa,  in 
1860.  GCs  would  be  m.ore  likely  to  think 
of  it  at  that  time  as  Daniel  Hege’s  or 
Jacob  Krehbiel’s  General  Conference. 

To  me  the  perception  that  John 
Oberholtzer  is  the  “founder  of  the 
General  Conference”  seems  a misleading 
stereotype  that  will  have  to  be  changed 
before  our  two  conferences  can  be  in- 
tegrated. 

Editor’s  response:  This  is  a helpful  per- 
spective. The  use  of  the  possessive  im- 
plies too  much.  I note,  however,  that  Men- 
nonite Encyclopedia  reports  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  General  Conference  as  follows: 
“The  various  Mennonite  groups 
interested  in  union  were  invited  to  send 
representatives  to  a conference  which 
was  to  meet  on  May  28,  1860,  at  West 
Point,  Lee  County,  Iowa.  At  this  meeting, 
with  three  congregations  participating, 
Oberholtzer  was  elected  chairman,  and 
Christian  Schowalter  ...  a teacher  in  the 
Iowa  community,  secretary”  (Vol.  II,  p. 
467). 


Harold  Miller,  director  of  Latin 
ministries,  Rosedale  Mennonite 
Missions 

Bill  Yoder  in  “Growth  Amid  Hardship” 
(Dec.  1)  emphasizes,  “the  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  responsibility  to  their 
three  fledging  Nicaraguan  groups  has  not 
been  abolished  through  the  coming  of  a 
socialist  revolution.”  Rosedale  Mennonite 
Missions  agrees  with  the  basic  thesis 
quoted  above  and  has  expressed  that 
stance  in  various  ways. 

RMM  never  made  a decision  to  pull  out 
of  Nicaragua.  A decision  was  made  in 
1982  to  dismantle  the  rural  health  pro- 
gram, but  RMM’s  commitment  to  the 
Nicaraguan  church  was  then  restated 
with  a decision  to  maintain  a missionary 
presence  of  up  to  10  people.  RMM  person- 
nel have  been  in  the  country  most  of  the 
time  since  then.  The  departure  of  RMM 


missionaries  in  most  cases  was  due  to 
personal  and  family  reasons,  not  because 
of  administrative  decisions  or  the  po- 
litical situation. 

Each  year  I visit  Nicaragua  as  a repre- 
sentative of  RMM  and  have  extensive  dis- 
cussions with  the  church  leaders,  and  to- 
gether we  seek  ways  to  partner  in  mis- 
sions. When  I offered  to  recruit  replace- 
ments for  departing  missionaries,  they 
asked  for  the  chance  to  go  it  on  their  own 
for  a while.  In  our  commitment  to  be 
partners — not  parents — we  decided  to 
honor  their  request.  It  seems  important 
to  negotiate  such  items  and  not  act  in  a 
unilateral  way.  RMM  is  ready  to  provide 
additional  people  when  the  Nicaragua 
church  solicits  such. 

RMM  is  providing  financial  assistance 
which  is  used  to  provide  scholarships  to 
students  and  salaries  for  teachers. 
Teachers  from  the  U.S.  are  a regular 
service.  Just  recently  RMM,  with  the  help 
of  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  sent 
20,000  pounds  of  used  clothes  ahd  bedding 
to  the  church  community.  Currently 
RMM  is  soliciting  funds  for  a large  agri- 
cultural project  in  Nicaragua. 

The  reduced  number  of  RMM  personnel 
in  Nicaragua  today  is  not  the  result  of 
RMM’s  unwillingness  to  work  in  a so- 
cialist political  environment.  After  the 
1979  revolution,  the  RMM  team  returned 
to  the  country.  Some  never  left  during  the 
war.  Our  commitment  to  the  Nicaragua 
church  is  long-term  and  is  certainly  not 
changed  nor  nullified  through  adverse 
political  circumstances. 


Elmer  Lehman,  Hilliard,  Ohio 

The  Dec.  1 article  by  Bill  Yoder  entitled 
“Growth  Amid  Hardship”  attracted  my 
immediate  attention.  While  I agree  with  a 
major  portion  of  the  article,  I feel  that 
Yoder  failed  to  do  his  homework  regard- 
ing the  relationship  of  Rosedale  Men- 
nonite Missions  and  the  Convention 
churches  in  Nicaragua. 

My  wife  and  I served  under  Rosedale 
for  22  years  in  Costa  Rica  and  made  nu- 
merous trips  to  Nicaragua.  Along  with 
my  present  teaching  assignment  at  Rose- 
dale Bible  Institute,  my  wife  and  I are  in- 
volved in  an  annual  summer  ministry  to 
Latin  America,  sponsored  by  Rosedale 
Mennonite  Missions.  This  past  summer, 
at  the  request  of  the  Nicaraguan 
churches,  I taught  four  courses  to  pastors 
and  emerging  leaders.  My  wife  taught  a 
teacher-training  course  to  Sunday  school 
leaders  from  throughout  the  country. 
From  Nicaragua,  we  moved  on  to  Costa 
Rica  and  Equador. 

Although  several  missionaries  left 
Nicaragua  for  personal  reasons,  I know  of 
no  commitment  to  a long-term  with- 
drawal from  the  country,  as  Yoder  states. 
My  wife  and  I are  again  making  prepara- 
tions for  a three-month  summer  ministry 
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to  the  churches  in  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
and  Ecuador,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
churches  in  these  countries.  Rosedale 
does  not  make  unilateral  decisions  on 
what  is  needed,  but  respects  the  maturity 
and  autonomy  of  our  brothers  and  sisters 
there.  It  is  a joy  to  see  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  among  them  and  to  partner 
with  them. 


Mary  Beth  Lind,  Harman,  W.Va. 

Thank  you,  chank  you.  Rich  Meyer  for 
your  article,  “What  Really  Is  God’s  Will 
for  the  City?”  (Nov.  24). 

You  have  articulated  very  well  some  of 
my  own  concerns  and  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cities  and  our  “mission”  in  and  to 
cities.  Thank  you  for  having  the  courage 
to  confront  the  popular  movement  that 
promotes  cities  as  the  place  to  do  mission. 
I appreciated  your  historical,  environ- 
mental, social,  and  theological  perspec- 
tive. I hope  we  hear  more  dialogue  and  see 
more  work  on  this  subject  within  the 
church. 

For  additional  reading  I recommend  S. 
Roy  Kaufman’s  “The  Ecological  Move- 
ment and  the  Agenda  of  the  Church”  in 
Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  Food 
Hunger  Notes  (November-December 
1987). 


Lena  Zehr,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Thanks  for  the  articles  in  Gospel  Her- 
ald on  male/female  roles  in  the  church.  I 
find  that  for  either  one  to  dominate  and 
rule  over  another  in  leadership  is  a Men- 
nonite cultural  problem.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  power  is  to  work  as  one  not  al- 
ready attained,  but  as  a humble  servant 
focusing  on  Christ  and  not  on  ourselves. 


I’m  sure  all  of  us  have  met  those  who 
have  led  us  to  a greater  commitment  to 
Christ  and  not  man. 

For  one  to  dominate  another  with  any 
form  of  manipulative  power  shows  in- 
secure leadership.  I’ve  heard  both  males 
and  females  who  were  adequate  leaders 
squelched  because  of  selfish  power.  I have 
been  in  educated  non-Mennonite  circles 
where  voices  of  women  were  heard  equal 
to  men.  Men  and  women  need  to  be  heard 
and  used  in  their  unique  ways  to  serve 
Christ — and  not  put  under  or  used  for 
men ’s  pride. 


Daniel  Hooley,  pastor.  First  Mennonite 
Church  of  Canton,  Ohio 

I want  to  commend  you  on  your  inclu- 
sion of  many  different  viewpoints  in 
Gospel  Herald.  The  diversity  allows  me  to 
point  out  to  the  nonethnic  Mennonites  of 
our  congregation  the  attempt  at  inclu- 
siveness by  the  Mennonite  Church.  I put  a 
note  in  each  Sunday  bulletin  about  an 
article  I think  will  be  particularly  bene- 
ficial for  persons  to  read,  and  I never  have 
trouble  finding  such  an  article. 


Eric  Miller,  Harman,  W.Va. 

I would  venture  to  say  that  “choice- 
making” and  not  “matchmaking”  is  one  of 
the  most  neglected  tasks  among  the  com- 
munity of  believers  (“Matchmaking:  A 
Neglected  Task,”  Nov.  10).  How  often  do 
we  single  persons  struggle  with  the 
question  of  choosing  to  marry  or  to  stay 
single?  Too  often  I believe  that  foremost 
in  our  thoughts  is  the  question  of  whom 
shall  I marry  rather  than  shall  I marry. 

Christian  marriage  should  be  looked  at 
in  the  context  of  Christian  vocation. 
There  is  in  reality  only  one  vocation,  and 


that  is  to  obey  and  follow  Jesus’  teaching 
and  example.  The  call  is  universal;  we  are 
“all  one  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Gal.  3:28).  This 
vocation  can  be  lived  out  in  different 
ways.  We  experience  life  differently, 
therefore  we  respond  differently. 

Choosing  to  be  a Christian  single 
should  be  a valid  way  to  live  among  the 
community  of  believers. 


Kenneth  Cressman,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

Dare  I add  my  viewpoint  on  renewal 
without  confusion  (Oct.  6)?  In  the  early 
1970s,  when  the  charismatic  movement 
was  still  in  its  infancy  within  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  I was  certain  I needed  the 
type  of  experience  offered  by  this  em- 
phasis—that  is,  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  My  wife  and  I attended  various 
meetings  locally  as  well  as  one  of  the 
weekend  Holy  Spirit  conventions  which 
were  being  held  at  Goshen  College  at  that 
time.  From  that  part  of  my  spiritual  pil- 
grimage, I received  many  blessings  and 
certain  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  I cannot  say  I 
experience  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
even  though  I was  as  open  to  whatever 
God  had  in  store  for  me  as  was  possible  to 
be. 

After  a number  of  circumstances  and 
further  examination,  I concluded  this  was 
not  the  direction  God  intended  for  me. 
Being  a person  who  tends  to  be  contemp- 
lative and  not  given  to  public  emotional 
expressions  (like  raising  hands  and  clap- 
ping), I found  my  life  being  enriched  more 
by  retreats  where  one  quietly  studies 
God’s  Word  and  spends  time  in  prayer 
and  reflection.  Scripture  does  suggest  a 
place  for  this  approach. 

To  be  told  that  the  growing  churches 
and  denominations  are  charismatic 
doesn’t  convince  me  that  it  is  the  only 
route  to  go.  A good  friend  of  mine  was  a 
pastor  in  a Pentecostal  church  (As- 
semblies of  God  in  the  USA).  While  he 
believed  in  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  promote  it  as 
something  everyone  in  his  congregation 
should  experience. 

His  approach  created  backlash  from  a 
powerful  minority  within  the  congrega- 
tion who  complained  to  the  denomina- 
tional superintendent.  He  was  asked  how 
many  persons  had  experienced  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit  since  he  became  pastor 
of  that  church.  He  honestly  stated  that  no 
one  had  to  his  knowledge.  It  cost  him  his 
pastorate  and  his  ministerial  license 
within  that  denomination. 

I spent  many  lunch  hours  listening  to 
this  unemployed  minister  pour  out  his 
struggles  and  frustrations  over  the  issue. 
In  my  view,  that  denomination  lost  one  of 
its  most  promising  pastors. 

May  God  spare  us  from  the  day  when 
such  things  happen  within  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Or  has  it  perhaps  occurred  al- 
ready in  isolated  situations? 


An  IRA  with  a 


difference. 


Contact  your 
mutual  aid 
counselor  or 
MMA  today  for 
more  information 
about  the  IRA. 


Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid 

Goshen,  Indiana 


An  Individual  Retirement  Annuity 
from  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  gives 
you  the  same  benefits  as  a com- 
mercial IRA. 

But  here’s  the  difference.  With 
MMA’s  IRA,  you  know  investments 
are  made  in  harmony  with  your 
Christian  beliefs.  And  a small  part 
of  the  IRA’s  gross  earnings  goes  to 
help  others  in  the  church... so  you 
save  and  earn  for  your  future  while 
sharing  with  the  church  today. 


JANUARY  12, 1988 
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Ames  (Iowa)  Mennonite  Church  has  been 
expelled  from  lowa-Nebraska  Conference 
for  its  views  on  homosexuality.  The  action 
was  taken  recently  by  the  Conference  Council 
following  extensive  dialogue  with  the  con- 
gregation and  review  of  the  congregation’s 
position  statement  on  homosexuality.  The 
statement  argues  that  a careful  study  of  the 
Bible  does  not  find  “the  blanket  condemnation 
of  homosexual  orientation  and  behavior  which 
is  claimed  by  those  who  read  into  the  Bible 
their  prejudices  from  secular  culture.”  It  also 
says  that  “neither  heterosexuality  nor  homo- 
sexuality are  sinful  in  themselves.”  The  Con- 
ference Council  said,  in  its  expulsion  action, 
that  Ames  Mennonite  Church’s  statement 
shows  that  the  congregation  “does  not  accept” 
the  conference’s  1986  policy  statement  on  ho- 
mosexuality and  therefore  “shall  no  longer  be 
considered  members”  of  the  conference.  The 
Ames  congregation,  which  is  dually  affiliated, 
is  still  a member  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church. 

The  Russian-language  Bible  commentaries 
produced  by  Mennonites  and  others  arrived 
in  Moscow  on  Dec.  21 — eight  weeks  after  leav- 
ing Mennonite  Publishing  House  in  Scottdale. 
Pa.  “Praise  the  Lord  . . . Many  thanks  . . . May 
God  bless  you,”  said  the  telegram  to  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  from  the  president  and  the 
general  secretary  of  the  All-Union  Council  of 
Evangelical  Christians/Baptists— the  main 
Protestant  body  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  only 
step  remaining  in  the  10-year  $500,000  project 
is  the  distribution  and  use  of  the  5,000  sets  of 
the  15-volume  commentary.  The  project  was  a 
joint  undertaking  of  the  All-Union  Council, 
MCC,  and  Baptist  World  Alliance.  The  com- 
mentary that  was  selected  for  translation  was 
Barclay. 

Conservative  Conference  churches  reached 
out  to  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  Nica- 
ragua with  a gift  of  love  recently.  The  gift 
consisted  of  blankets,  sheets,  clothing,  shoes, 
bandages,  soap,  school  kits,  and  layettes.  'The 
items,  contributed  by  various  congregations, 
weighed  a total  of  11  tons.  The  project  was 
initiated  by  the  conference’s  mission  agency — 
Rosedale  Mennonite  Missions— and  coor- 
dinated by  the  Women’s  Service  Committee  of 
the  conference.  The  items  will  be  distributed  in 
war-torn  Nicaragua  by  Rosedale  Mennonite 
Missions  workers. 

No  one  is  exactly  sure  what  will  happen  to 
mission  work  in  Hong  Kong  when  China 
regains  control  of  that  British  colony  in  1997, 
say  Mennonite  missionaries  Hugh  and  Janet 
Sprunger.  But  despite  the  uncertainties, 
Sprungers  say  that  the  three  Hong  Kong 
Mennonite  churches  haven’t  stopped  charting  a 
course  for  their  future.  “Regardless  of  what 
happens  in  1997,  the  goal  of  the  local  leaders 
and  missionaries  is  to  have  a church  that  is 
strong  enough  to  stand  on  its  own  two  feet,” 
says  Hugh.  The  mission  work  in  Hong  Kong 
was  begun  jointly  nine  years  ago  by  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

Former  Mennonite  high  school  administra- 
tor Paul  Yoder,  75,  died  on  Dec.  1 in  Goshen, 
Ind.  A pastor  and  teacher,  he  served  as  ad- 
ministrator of  Western  Mennonite  School  in 
Salem,  Dreg.,  for  12  years  and  as  super- 
intendent of  Bethany  Christian  High  School  in 
Goshen,  Ind.,  for  two  years.  (See  obituary  on  p. 
30.) 


Kampuchean  farmers  get  hoes.  Farmers 
in  Svay  Rieng  and  Prey  Veng  provinces  of 
Kampuchea  received  7,000  hoeheads  from 
Meyinonite  Central  Committee  during  the 
past  year,  and  more  are  on  their  way. 
"Hoeheads  made  in  Kampuchea  and 
Vietnam  have  no  steel  in  them  and  last  only 
a year  at  most.  ” explains  Pat  Hostetter 
Martin,  secretary  for  MCC's  program  there. 
“We  can  help  farmers  there  simply  by  pro- 
viding longer-lasting  hoeheads.”  The  man 
pictured,  from  Svay  Rieng  Province  near 
the  border  with  Vietnam,  uses  his  hoehead 
for  clearing  land  and  developing  rice  pad- 
dies, seed  beds,  and  vegetable  gardens. 


The  two  boards  of  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries  approved  steps  to  ease  a 
financial  crunch  during  their  recent  meetings 
in  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  two  schools  that  make  up 
AMBS — Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  and  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminary — have  been  hurt  by 
decreased  tuition  income  because  of  lower  en- 
rollment this  school  year.  AMBS  has  22  fewer 
full-time-equivalent  students— and  $40,000 
less  tuition  money.  In  addition,  the  school  has 
carried  over  an  $82,000  deficit  from  last  year. 
One  of  the  steps  the  two  boards  took  was  to 
hold  the  line  on  faculty/staff  salaries  by  grant- 
ing no  additional  pay  raises.  Another  step  was 
to  increase  fund-raising  efforts.  About  65  per- 
cent of  the  AMBS  budget  of  $2,019,000  this 


year  is  based  on  contributions  from  congrega- 
tions and  individuals. 

The  Fellowship  of  Concerned  Mennonites 
expressed  concern  about  plans  for  a new 
co^ession  of  faith  during  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  its  Consulting  Board,  Dec.  11-12,  in 
Grantsville,  Md.  A committee  is  currently 
working  on  a confession  of  faith  for  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  and  FCM— which  opposes  lib- 
eral trends  in  the  denomination — hopes  to 
meet  with  the  committee  to  share  a list  of 
theological  concerns.  In  other  business,  the 
board  appointed  a committee  to  plan  its  1988 
Bible  Conference  and  approved  for  publication 
the  fourth  booklet  in  its  Biblical  Heritage 
Series — The  Sanctity  of  Human  Life  and  Bio- 
medical Decision-Making  by  Paul  Hooley. 

Spencer  (Okla.)  Mennonite  Church  discon- 
tinued Sunday  morning  worship  services 

recently.  Monthly  Sunday  evening  services  are 
being  held  instead.  The  congregation  was  los- 
ing members  and  was  discouraged  by  the  fruit- 
less search  for  a pastor.  The  congregation  de- 
cided to  lease  its  building  and  to  participate 
with  Edmond  Mennonite  Brethren  Church. 
The  congregation’s  23-year  existence  was  de- 
voted to  the  poor  of  Spencer,  which  is  a suburb 
of  Oklahoma  City.  The  ministry  included  race 
relations,  peace/justice  concerns,  and  home 
repair.  The  congregation  was  assisted  by  Vol- 
untary Service  workers  from  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  Spencer  Mennonite  Church  was 
affiliated  with  South  Central  Conference. 

The  founding  pastor  was  the  guest  speaker 
at  the  30th  anniversary  celebration  of  Plea- 
sant Valley  Mennonite  Church  in  Ham- 
mondsport,  N.Y.,  recently.  Irv  Weaver  and 
about  15  other  people  held  the  church’s  first 
worship  service  in  a Grange  hall  in  1957.  Today 
the  congregation  has  about  100  members  and 
its  own  building.  Weaver  is  now  director  of 
evangelism  and  church  development  for  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  He  presented  the 
congregation  with  a three-part  plan  for  growth 
that  centers  on  special  evangelistic  meetings 
each  year  at  Easter,  in  the  fall,  and  at  Christ- 
mas. “We  have  heard  the  challenge,”  said  cur- 
rent pastor  Mike  Zehr.  “We  know  God  is  faith- 
ful.” 

Rock  Island  (111.)  Mennonite  Church  has 
changed  its  name  to  “River  City  Mennonite 
Church.”  The  seven-year-old  congregation,  lo- 
cated near  the  Mississippi  River  that  separates 
Illinois  from  Iowa,  is  affiliated  with  lowa- 
Nebraska  Conference.  Ken  Shook  is  the  pastor. 

First  Mennonite  Church  of  Champaign-Ur- 
bana.  111.,  plans  to  celebrate  its  25th  an- 
niversary with  a number  of  events.  All  former 
members  and  participants  are  urged  to  send 
their  current  address  to  the  church  so  that 
they  can  be  informed  about  the  details.  The 
congregation’s  address  is  912  W.  Springfield 
Ave.,  Urbana,  IL  61801. 

The  video  tools  “just  really  changed  the  way 
we  teach  preaching”  at  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries,  said  instructor 
June  Alliman  Yoder  recently.  She  was  refer- 
ring to  the  Alumni  Association’s  annual  fund- 
raising project  that  yielded  $3,000  for  a video 
cassette  recorder,  camcorder,  and  monitor.  All 
students  in  “supervised  experience  in 
ministry”  now  have  their  sermons  videotaped 
for  evaluation  and  review.  The  alumni  project 
for  1987-88  will  help  fund  the  AMBS  self- 
study. 

“The  stock  market  crash  has  provided  us 
with  a golden  opportunity”  to  reduce  the 
U.S.  government’s  budget  deficit,  said  lead- 
ing economist  Alice  Rivlin  recently  at  Goshen 
College.  She  called  the  deficit  one  of  the  biggest 
economic  problems  in  the  nation  but  one  of  the 
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“most  fixable.”  She  said  much  of  the  deficit 
crisis  was  caused  by  the  military  spending  of 
President  Ronald  Reagan  and  that  he  is  also 
blocking  solutions  to  the  crisis  through  his 
refusal  to  consider  tax  increases.  Rivlin,  form- 
er head  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
was  at  Goshen  as  part  of  the  Frank  and  Betty 
Jo  Yoder  Public  Affairs  Lecture  Series.  Rivlin 
is  currently  the  senior  economist  at  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  in  Washington. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Don  and  Joyce  Wyse  have  been  called  as  pas- 
tors of  First  Mennonite  Church  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  They  succeed  Ruth  Buxman. 
•James  Isaacs  resigned  as  pastor  of  Family 
Mennonite  Church,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  in 
August.  He  is  starting  a new  congregation  in 
his  home. 

•Mike  Schneider  was  licensed  as  a member  of 
the  pastoral  team  at  Trinity  Mennonite 
Church,  Morton,  111.,  on  Dec.  6.  His  areas  of 
responsibility  are  youth,  Christian  education, 
and  visitation. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Annual  Meeting  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, Jan.  28-30,  at  Blooming  Glen  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church.  The  business  sessions  of 
the  MCC  board  are  open  to  the  public.  Special 
events  for  local  Mennonites  are  scheduled— 
guest  speakers,  a play  by  the  drama  group 
Joseph  People,  the  Diamond  Street  and  Hiram 
Hershey  choirs,  the  premiere  of  a new  MCC 
film,  a hunger  awareness  meal,  and  children’s 
activities.  Also  scheduled  at  nearby  Souderton 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church  is  the  annual  meet- 


ing of  MCC  U.S.  More  information  from  Jim 
Shenk  at  MCC  East  Coast,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA 
17501;  phone  717-859-1151. 

•Biennial  Meeting  of  Mennonite  Camping  As- 
sociation, Mar.  21-24,  at  Spruce  Lake  Retreat, 
Canadensis,  Pa.  The  main  speakers  are  Paul 
and  Ann  Landis  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  Also  scheduled  are  workshops  and 
discussion/response  times.  Mennonite  Camp- 
ing Association  is  sponsored  by  the  Mennonite 
Church,  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  and  Mennonite  Brethren  Church. 
More  information  from  Spruce  Lake  at  R.  1, 
Box  605,  Canadensis,  PA  18325;  phone  717- 
595-7505. 

•Music  Festival,  Jan.  23,  at  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  High  School.  The  annual  event, 
sponsored  by  The  People’s  Place  of  Inter- 
course, Pa.,  includes  afternoon  workshops  and 
evening  performances.  The  featured  musicians 
are  contralto  Marge  Maust,  pianist  Stephen 
Sachs,  folk  singer  Chuck  Neufeld,  and  male 
vocal  group  Harvesters.  More  information 
from  The  People’s  Place,  Intercourse,  PA 
17534;  phone  717-768-7171. 

•Truckers  Retreat,  Feb.  26-28,  at  Spruce  Lake 
Retreat,  Canadensis,  Pa.  This  is  the  12th  an- 
nual inspirational  weekend  for  truck  drivers 
and  their  spouses.  The  speaker  is  Franconia 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  pastor  Paul  Lederach. 
More  information  from  Spruce  Lake  at  R.  1, 
Box  605,  Canadensis,  PA  18325;  phone  717-595- 
7505. 

•175th  Anniversary^  Celebration,  January 
through  October,  at  First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Kitchener,  Ont.  Ten  events  will  mark  the  occa- 
sion, including  a weekend  with  storyteller-his- 


torian Jan  Gleysteen,  Apr.  29-May  1,  and  a 
homecoming  weekend,  Oct.  29-30.  A book  on 
the  history  of  the  church,  written  by  Reginald 
Good,  will  be  on  sale  all  year.  More  informa- 
tion from  the  church  at  800  King  St.  East, 
Kitchener,  ON  N2G  2M6;  phone  519-744-6574. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Local  program  coordinator,  Mashulaville, 
Miss.  This  is  a Voluntary  Service  position  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The  person 
relates  to  local  agencies,  places  VSers  in  jobs, 
and  administers  a home  repair/construction 
service.  Needed  are  skills  in  construction, 
administration,  and  community  development. 
The  Mashulaville  VS  program  seeks  to  lower 
racial  tensions  and  barriers  while  helping 
improve  housing,  education,  and  public  health. 
Contact  Sandy  Miller  at  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 
•Refugee  advocate.  La  Jara,  (A)lo.  This  is  a 
two-year  Voluntary  Service  position  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  The  person  would  be 
employed  by  San  Luis  Valley  Christian  Com- 
munity Services.  Requirements  include  profi- 
ciency in  Spanish  and  a basic  knowledge  of  the 
political,  historical,  and  economic  situation  in 
Central  America— where  many  of  the  refugees 
come  from.  Contact  Sandy  Miller  at  MBM,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 


New  members: 

•Swamp,  Quakertown,  Pa.:  Wanda  Clemmer, 
Ben  Weaver,  and  Dana  Vallauri. 

•Coyrimunity,  Lakewood,  Ohio:  Kevin  Forsee. 
•Zion,  Hubbard,  Oreg.:  Gina  Gail  Hansen, 
Jared  Wayne  Hansen,  Patricia  Ann  Lemke, 
Lesley  Dawn  Miller,  and  Devon  Smith. 

•Oxford  Circle,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Robert  and 
Susan  Luvalle. 

Change  of  address:  Lester  Sutter  from  Bronx, 
N.Y.,  to  32  Corona  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10306. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald’’ if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Albrecht-Mast.  Clifford  Albrecht,  Clarence 
Center  (N.Y.)  cong.,  and  Abigail  Mast,  Chesa- 
peake, Va.,  Mt.  Pleasant  cong.,  by  Robert  W. 
Mast,  Dec.  12. 

Ficke-Barker.  Delbert  Ficke,  Pleasant 
Dale,  Nebr.,  Bethlehem  Lutheran  Church,  and 
Brenda  Barker,  Milford,  Nebr.,  Bellwood  cong., 
by  Cloy  Roth,  Dec.  12. 

Fisher-Kellner.  Robert  Fisher,  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio,  and  Connie  Kellner,  Columbiana, 
Ohio,  both  of  Midway  cong.,  by  Ernest  D. 
Martin,  Dec.  13. 

King-Empie.  Timothy  L.  King,  Cochran- 
ville.  Pa.,  Mt.  Vernon  cong.,  and  Jonna  E. 
Empie,  Cochranville,  Pa.,  Faggs  Manor  Pres- 
byterian Church,  by  Charles  Cummings  and 
Vernon  Myers,  Dec.  5. 

Liskey-bean.  Winston  Ray  Liskey  II  and 
Janice  Kay  Dean,  both  of  Word  Ministries 
cong.,  Dayton,  Va.,  by  Bill  Gearhart  at 
Weavers  Mennonite  Church,  Aug.  8. 

Miller-Brenneman.  Philip  Miller  and  Carol 
Brenneman,  both  of  Prescott  Valley,  Ariz., 
Trinity  cong.,  by  Roger  Hochstetler,  Nov.  27. 

Miller-Hess.  Douglas  Miller,  Manheim,  Pa., 
and  Larene  Hess,  East  Petersburg,  Pa.,  both  of 
Landisville  cong.,  by  Chester  I.  Kurtz,  Nov.  21. 

Mohelski-Miller.  George  Mohelski  and 
Betty  Miller,  Mt.  Pleasant  cong.,  both  of 
Chesapeake,  Va.,  by  Robert  W.  Mast,  Dec.  5. 

Reist-Hahn.  Christopher  Reist,  Scottdale 


Blankets  and  clothing  shipped  to  Ethiopia.  Dick  Arter  (left),  coordinator  of  the  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  material  aid  center  in  Akron,  Pa.,  and  Clark  Yoder,  coordinator 
of  the  MCC  U.S.  Voluntary  Service  Program,  put  a bale  of  blankets  into  a container  bound 
for  Ethiopia.  The  container  that  left  Baltimore  on  Dec.  8 held  3,300  blankets;  6,000  pounds 
of  clothing;  2,000  bars  of  soap;  and  a combined  total  of  790  school,  health,  and  sewing  kits. 

Most  of  the  items  will  be  distributed  to  the  600  disabled  people  who  produce  batteries 
and  umbrellas  at  a government-run  factory  in  Addis  Ababa,  the  capital  Part  of  the  ship- 
ment will  go  to  Hope  Enterprises  that  has  a home  for  orphans  and  street  children  and  a 
feeding  center  for  the  city’s  destitute. 

MCC  also  plans  to  send  $2.3  million  (Canadian)  worth  of  wheat,  cooking  oil,  and  milk 
powder  to  famine-affected  parts  of  Ethiopia — about  one  percent  of  the  projected  food 
needs  in  that  country  this  year. 
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(Pa.)  cong.,  and  Rhoda  K.  Hahn,  Slidell,  La., 
Presbyterian  Church,  by  Hubert  L.  Brown  in 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Sept.  18. 

Seaman-Heins.  Paul  Seaman,  Jr.,  Harleys- 
ville.  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  and  Margie  Heins, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  First  Church  of  God,  by  David 
C.  Schwarz,  Nov.  24. 

Weber-Lehman.  Rodney  James  Weber,  Pet- 
ersburg, Ont.,  Stratford  cong.,  and  Julie  M. 
Lehman,  Berne,  Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong., 
by  J.  Andrew  Stoner,  July  11. 

White-Hiebert.  Jane  White,  Bethesda,  Md., 
Hyattsville  cong.,  and  John  Hiebert,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Mennonite  Brethren,  by  Paul 
Hiebert,  Nov.  28. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  bi?ih  or  adoption  amiouncements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Essick,  Lyle  and  Tina  (Kulp),  Glenmore, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jonathan  Forrest, 
Nov.  12. 

Gockley,  Jeffery  and  Teresa  (Garnand), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  a daughter,  Kristin 
Michelle,  Dec.  4. 

Hochstetler,  Ledru  and  Sheri  (Martin),  Al- 
bany, Oreg.,  first  child,  a daughter,  Jill  Renee, 
Dec.  4. 

Miller,  David  and  Linda  (Eberly),  Greeley, 
Colo.,  second  son,  Kristofer  Joseph,  Dec.  15. 

Stichter,  Roger  and  Jane  (Ingold),  Bourbon, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Luke  Patrick,  Dec.  14. 

Wenger,  Rich  and  Cris  (Wiggers),  Hesston, 
Kans.,  third  son,  Calvin  Conrad,  Nov.  24. 

Yoder,  Galen  and  Gloria  (Vance),  Wellman, 
Iowa,  third  child  (second  son  deceased),  first 
daughter,  Rebecca  Anne,  Dec.  15. 

Yoder,  Willard,  Jr.,  and  Betsy  (Stitt),  Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa.,  first  child,  a daughter,  Nicole 
Elizabeth,  Dec.  2. 


OBITUARIES 


Eash,  Ruth  Miller,  daughter  of  Abner  J. 
and  Elizabeth  Mabel  (Schrock)  Miller,  was 
born  in  Haven,  Kans.,  Aug.  3, 1919;  died  in  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa;  aged  68  y.  On  Oct.  8, 1939,  she  was 
married  to  William  N.  Eash,  who  preceded  her 
in  death.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Verla 
Kaalberg  and  Velda  Chapman),  3 sons 
(William,  Dennis,  and  Michael),  9 grand- 
children, 7 great-grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Elta 
Burkholder,  Ethel  Miller,  Odena  Hostetler, 
and  Mary  Hochstedler),  and  2 brothers  (C.  Jay 
and  J.  Claude  Miller).  A daughter  (Judy)  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite  Church. 

Halteman,  Naomi  Gehman,  daughter  of 
Sylvanus  G.  and  Alice  B.  (Souder)  Gehman, 
was  born  at  Morwood,  Pa.,  June  12,  1919;  died 
at  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Dec. 
16,  1987;  aged  68  y.  On  May  4,  194(),  she  was 
married  to  Ellis  B.  Halteman,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  a sister  (Pearl  G.  Kratz),  2 
brothers  (Wilbur  S.  and  Laverne  S.  Gehman). 
She  was  a member  of  Franconia  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  21,  in  charge  of  Paul  M.  Lederach,  John  L. 
Derstine,  and  Floyd  M.  Hackman;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 

Hertzler,  Elmer,  son  of  Daniel  Z.  and  Ella 
M.  (Zimmerman)  Hertzler,  was  born  at  Camp 
Hill,  Pa.,  on  Mar.  12,  1909;  died  of  a stroke  at 
Menno  Haven,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  on  Decem- 
ber 17, 1987;  aged  78  y.  On  June  4, 1929,  he  was 
married  to  Mabel  Benner,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  on  Feb.  25,  1983.  Surviving  are  2 sons 


(Kenneth  B.  and  Leon  E.)  4 daughters  (Betty  L. 
Hege,  Arlene  I.  Ebersole,  Lois  J.  Clugston,  and 
Doris  M.  Moyer),  2 sisters  (Alice  Zimmerman 
and  Mabel  Tennis),  30  grandchildren,  and  41 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Slate  Hill  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  21,  in  charge  of 
Samuel  J.  Troyer  and  Paul  Nisly;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 

Kraybill,  Esther  Garber  Nissley,  daughter 
of  Peter  R.  and  Harriet  (Garber)  Nissley,  was 
born  at  East  Donegal  Twp.,  Dec.  30,  1897;  died 
of  pulmonary  embolus  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec. 
18,  1987;  aged  89  y.  On  July  15,  1924,  she  was 
married  to  John  R.  Kraybill,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 sons  (Paul  N.,  Daniel  N., 
John  H.,  Ernest  N.,  and  Peter  N.),  18  grand- 
children, 31  great-grandchildren,  and  a sister 
(Rhoda  G.  Nissley).  One  daughter  (Lois  Stahl) 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of 
Bossier  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  The  Mennonite  Home,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  on  Dec.  22,  in  charge  of  Fred  Garber, 
Harlan  Hoover,  Russell  J.  Baer,  and  Ralph 
Ginder;  interment  in  Bossier  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Landis,  Mamie  B.  Stover,  daughter  of  Ed- 
win F.  and  Ida  (Baum)  Stover,  was  born  in 
Hilltown  Township,  June  18,  1902;  died  of  car- 
diovascular arrest  at  Sellersville,  Pa.,  on  Dec. 
16,  1987;  aged  85  y.  On  Nov.  17,  1923,  she  was 
married  to  Ephraim  M.  Landis,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  on  May  16,  1981.  She  is  survived 
by  2 daughters  (Gladys  Grasse  and  Marian 
Martin),  2 sons  (Ray  and  Roy),  14  grand- 
children, and  4 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  19,  in 
charge  of  Robert  L.  Shreiner,  John  R.  Martin, 
and  David  F.  Derstine;  interment  in  church 
cemetery. 

Shantz,  Walter  C.,  son  of  Noah  S.  and  Su- 
sannah (Cassel)  Shantz,  was  born  in  Wilmot 
Township,  Ont.,  Apr.  13,  1894;  died  at 
Cambridge,  Ont.,  Dec.  10,  1987;  aged  93  y.  On 
Jan.  7,  1920,  he  was  married  to  Selina  Shirk, 
who  preceded  him  in  death  in  1979.  He  is 
survived  by  2 sons  (Kenneth  and  Wilbur),  5 
daughters  (Lorna  Bergey,  Jeanne  Culp,  Joanne 
Hunsberger,  Kathryn  Leatherman,  and  Beth 
Good),  and  a sister  (Marion  Steiner).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  a son  (Clyde),  3 brothers 
(Eden,  Lincoln,  and  Stauffer),  and  a sister 
(Mrs.  Laura  Good).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Nith  Valley  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  1^  in  charge  of 
Amzie  Brubacher  and  James  Sider;  interment 
in  Blenheim  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Smith,  Raymond  E.,  was  born  at  Massillon, 
Ohio,  Mar.  11, 1914,  died  in  an  auto  accident,  at 
North  Lawrence,  Ohio,  Dec.  20, 1987;  aged  73  y. 
On  June  8,  1934,  he  was  married  to  Sadie 
Singer,  who  died  in  the  same  accident.  He  is 
survived  by  2 daughters  (Janice  Ross  and 
Sherri  Woods),  2 sons  (Bud  and  Mark),  11 
grandchildren,  9 great-grandchildren,  3 sisters 
(Pauline  Miller,  Evelyn  Mays,  Velma  Smith), 
and  a brother  (Clarence).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  23,  in  charge 
of  Elno  Steiner;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Smith,  Sadie  Singer,  was  born  at  North 
Lawrence,  Ohio,  Jan.  11, 1910;  died  in  an  auto 
accident  at  North  Lawrence,  Ohio  on  Dec.  20, 
1987;  aged  77  y.  On  June  8, 1934,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Raymond  Smith,  who  was  killed  in  the 
same  accident.  She  is  survived  by  2 daughters 
(Janice  Ross  and  Sherri  Woods),  2 sons  (Bud 
and  Mark),  11  grandchildren,  9 great-grand- 
children, and  a brother  (Clyde  Singer).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Pleasant  View  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  23,  in  charge  of  Elno  Steiner;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 

Smith,  Walter  H.,  son  of  J.  D.  and  Anna 
(Belsley)  Smith,  was  born  at  Metamora,  III, 
Nov.  15,  1898;  died  at  Maple  Lawn  Nursing 
Home,  Eureka,  111.,  on  Nov.  19, 1987;  aged  89  y. 
On  Dec.  25,  1921,  he  was  married  to  Alma  L. 


Schertz,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Lyle  and  Robert),  a daughter  (Rachel 
Ringenberg),  10  grandchildren,  13  great-grand- 
children, a brother  (Arthur  L.),  and  3 sisters 
(Pearl  Smith,  Ada  Miller,  and  Verna  Bishop). 
One  brother  and  one  sister  preceded  him  in 
death.  He  was  a member  of  Metamora  Men- 
nonite Church  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  23,  in  charge  of  Gall  Fisher,  Jack 
Stalter,  and  Robert  Harnish;  interment  in 
Hickory  Point  Cemetery,  Metamora. 

Yoder,  Anna  Hochstetler,  daughter  of  Hen- 
ry and  Malinda  (Beechy)  Hochstetler,  was  born 
at  Millersburg,  Ohio,  Apr.  1,  1903;  died  at 
Green  Hills  Center,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  on 
Dec.  16,  1987;  aged  84  y.  On  Apr.  6,  1929,  she 
was  married  to  Amos  Yoder,  who  preceded  her 
in  death  on  Feb.  2,  1981.  She  is  survived  by  4 
sons  (Nolan  W.,  Glenn  A.,  E.  Don,  and  John 
P.),  a daughter  (Marjory  King),  13  grand- 
children, 2 great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Jonas  Hochstetler),  and  a sister  (Vesta 
Hochstetler).  She  was  a member  of  Aurora 
(Ohio)  Mennonite  Church  and  associate  mem- 
ber of  South  Union  Mennonite  Church  at  West 
Liberty,  Ohio.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Kauffman  Funeral  Home  on  Dec.  18,  in  charge 
of  Lynn  Miller,  and  at  Aurora  Mennonite 
Church  on  Dec.  19,  in  charge  of  Lawrence 
Brunk;  interment  in  Aurora' Mennonite 
Church  cemetery. 

Yoder,  Paul  E.,  was  born  at  Hubbard, 
Oreg.,  on  Feb.  21,  1912;  died  at  his  home  in 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec.  1,  1987;  aged  75  y.  On  May 
28, 1939,  he  was  married  to  Flossie  E.  Lehman, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Janet  Yoder  and  Mary  Garber),  4 sons  (Perry, 
E.  Charles,  Jared,  and  Jonathan),  18 grandchil- 
dren, and  3 sisters  (Charity  Laib,  Kathryn 
Miller,  and  Marjorie  Larson).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  2 brothers  and  a sister.  He  was  a 
member  of  East  Goshen  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  3,  in 
charge  of  Frank  Byler;  interment  in  Elkhart 
Prairie  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Urie  P.,  son  of  Samuel  R.  and  Je- 
mima (Yoder)  Yoder,  was  born  on  May  18, 
1912;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Greenwood 
Furnace,  Pa.,  Dec.  7,  1987;  aged  75  y.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Luella  (Nafzinger)  Yoder. 
Also  surviving  are  2 brothers  (Jonas  J.  and 
Jesse)  and  3 sisters  (Katie  Yoder,  Naomi 
Hartzler,  and  Julia  Hartzler).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  10,  in  charge 
of  Robert  L.  Hartzler  and  Thomas  S.  Kramm; 
interment  in  St.  John’s  Lutheran  Cemetery, 
Belleville,  Pa. 


CALENDAR 


Proinded  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Jan.  15-18 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  school  for  leadership 
training(ministers  week),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  18-21 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  annual  meeting.  Saska- 
toon, Sask.,  Jan.  21-23 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  annual  meeting, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Jan.  28 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meeting,  Blooming 
Glen,  Pa.,  Jan.  29-30 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Feb.  12-13 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Feb.  18-20 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Feb.  26-27 

Allegheny  Conference  delegates  meeting,  Altoona,  Pa.,  Mar.  5 

Atlantic  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting.  Gordonville,  Pa., 
Mar.  11-13 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  assembly  and  annual  meeting, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  17-20 

Ohio  Conference  annual  meeting,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Mar.  18- 
19 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern  Canada  first  meeting,  Mar. 
25-27 


CREDITS 

Cover  (design  by  Jim  Butti;  photo  on  p.  24  by  Carla  Reimer;  p. 
28  by  Jill  Arace;  p.  29  by  Robert  Proudfoot. 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Donors  sue  PTL 

for  racketeering  and  fraud 

Major  contributors  to  the  PTL  televi- 
sion ministry  of  Jim  and  Tammy  Bakker 
filed  a $758  million  racketeering  and 
fraud  suit  recently  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  The  class  action 
lawsuit  was  filed  on  behalf  of  nearly 
161,000  donors  who  became  “lifetime 
partners”  in  PTL  and  30,000  others  who 
have  paid  a portion  of  lifetime  partner- 
ships, which  cost  $1,000.  The  suit  charges 
that  the  Philadelphia-based  accounting 
firm  of  Laventhol  & Horwath  and  the 
New  York-based  firm  of  Deloitte, 
Haskins,  & Sells  participated  in  an  elabo- 
rate conspiracy  to  divert  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  contributions  to  the  personal  use 
of  the  Bakkers  and  their  top  aides.  Bak- 
kers  left  the  ministry  last  spring  in  the 
wake  of  a sex-and-money  scandal. 


Children’s  lives  saved 
by  seat  belts 

The  deaths  of  children  in  Pennsylvania 
auto  accidents  declined  55  percent  in  the 
first  three  years  since  the  passage  of  a 
Child  Passenger  Safety  Act,  as  reported 
by  The  Pennsylvania  Passenger  Protec- 
tion Review.  Nine  children  died  in  Penn- 
sylvania highway  accidents  in  1984,  elev- 
en in  1985,  but  only  six  in  1986  in  spite  of 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  accidents. 
State  Senator  Edward  Hall  who  had 
sponsored  the  legislation  reported  that 
nearly  80  percent  of  the  children  involved 
in  1986  auto  accidents  were  not  injured. 


Catholic  bishops,  on  most  counts, 
seek  lower  profile 

America’s  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
who  have  taken  on  a wide  range  of  con- 
troversial issues  in  recent  years,  show 
signs  of  beating  a retreat  from  their 
highly  visible  posture.  One  signal  came  at 
their  recent  annual  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, which  brought  together  approxi- 
mately 300  bishops  from  around  the 
country. 

In  the  closing  hours  of  the  gathering, 
the  bishops  nearly  backed  off  their  long- 
standing opposition  to  U.S.  policies  to- 
ward Central  America  and  aid  to  Nica- 
ragua’s “contra”  rebels.  After  much  de- 
bate they  reaffirmed  their  traditional 
stance.  They  also  shied  away  from  adopt- 
ing a controversial  new  set  of  guidelines 
aimed  at  resolving  disputes  between  bish- 
ops and  theologians.  Relations  between 


the  two  have  been  strained  in  recent 
years  due  to  Vatican  crackdowns  on 
theological  dissent.  The  guidelines  would 
have  affirmed  freedom  of  theological  in- 
quiry. 

Some  bishops  said  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Bishops  is  a bit  weary 
after  a period  of  unprecedented  social 
activism  and  tensions  with  the  pope.  In 
recent  years,  the  bishops’  progressive 
stands  on  such  matters  as  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  economic  injustice  have  come 
under  attack  from  conservatives,  includ- 
ing members  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, and  they  have  faced  pressures  from 
the  pope  to  curb  innovations  within  the 
American  church. 


LaHaye,  citing  controversy, 
resigns  as  Kemp  campaign  official 

Evangelical  leader  Tim  LaHaye  re- 
signed as  a national  co-chairman  of  the 
Republican  presidential  campaign  of  Jack 
Kemp  four  days  after  being  named  to  the 
post,  because  of  reports  that  he  had  made 
anti-Catholic  and  anti-Jewish  statements 
in  the  past.  The  liberal  group.  People  for 
the  American  Way,  has  charged  LaHaye, 
who  is  the  founder  of  American  Coalition 
for  Traditional  Values,  as  being  “in- 
tolerant of  other  religions.”  The  Balti- 
more Sun  recently  quoted  books  by 
LaHaye  that  had  said  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  “substitutes  religion  for 
truth,”  that  “Israel,  as  a people,  turned 
their  back  on  the  God  of  Abraham,”  and 
that  “the  Jews  rejected  the  Son  of  God, 
crying,  ‘Crucify  him!  Crucify  him!’  ” 


Victim  of  apparent  suicide 
was  author  of  attack  on  Runcie 

Gareth  Bennett,  a theologian  at  Oxford 
University  in  England,  was  found  dead  of 
an  apparent  suicide  recently  in  the  wake 
of  a national  controversy  over  an  attack 
on  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury— the 
head  of  the  Church  of  England— he  had 
written  anonymously  for  the  church’s 
clerical  directory.  Bennett  had  described 
Archbishop  Robert  Runcie  as  a vacillat- 
ing and  weak  leader  with  a “clear  prefer- 
ence for  men  of  liberal  disposition.” 

Bennett,  a leading  conservative  in  the 
Church  of  England,  had  denied  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  article  after  it  was 
denounced  by  several  church  leaders.  But 
after  his  body  was  discovered  in  the 
garage  at  his  home,  he  was  identified  as 
the  author  of  the  article  by  the  secretary 
general  of  the  church’s  General  Synod 
and  by  the  publishers  of  the  directory. 

Although  anonymous  articles  in  the  di- 
rectory often  comment  on  controversial 
issues  in  the  church,  none  in  the  publica- 
tion’s 70-year  history  had  generated  such 
widespread  publicity  as  this  year’s.  The 
news  that  Bennett  was  dead,  presumably 
by  his  own  hand,  received  more  coverage 


in  the  British  press  than  the  U.S. -Soviet 
summit  agreement. 

Jews  for  Jesus  uses  evangelizing 
tactics  in  national  ads 

Jews  for  Jesus,  in  a move  that  some 
view  as  offensive  to  Jews,  has  taken  out 
full-page  ads  in  several  major  newspa- 
pers and  magazines  for  a new  evangelistic 
campaign  using  the  slogan,  “Christmas 
would  be  impossible  without  the  Jewish 
people.”  Susan  Perlman,  communications 
director  of  the  San  Francisco-based  orga- 
nization, said  the  ads  have  already  been 
published  or  are  slated  to  appear  in  news- 
papers like  the  New  York  Times,  Wash- 
ington Post,  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  magazines  like 
Time,  Newsweek,  and  Parade.  She  said 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  and 
McLean’s  Magazine  turned  them  down 
because  they  felt  the  ad  would  be  offen- 
sive to  Jewish  people. 


Two  ‘Y’  branches  in  Portland 
placed  on  tax  rolls 

Two  YMCA  branches  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  have  been  put  on  the  tax  rolls  by 
the  Oregon  Department  of  Revenue  on 
the  grounds  that  they  are  not  charities. 
At  the  same  time,  the  department  ruled 
that  seven  other  YMCA  branches  in  the 
Portland  metropolitan  area  are  chari- 
table organizations  and  should  keep  their 
tax-exempt  status.  The  ruling  is  expected 
to  cost  the  YMCA  more  than  $430,000  in 
back  property  taxes.  Owners  of  private 
fitness  clubs  had  campaigned  to  end  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  the  YMCA,  claiming 
that  it  had  an  advantage  in  competing 
with  them.  Under  pressure  from  the  fit- 
ness clubs,  the  local  tax  assessor  revoked 
the  tax-exempt  standing  of  all  YMCA 
property  in  December  1985.  The  YMCA 
appealed  the  ruling  to  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue. 


Thousands  join  demonstration  against 
Sabbath  ruling  in  Jerusalem 

Thousands  of  Orthodox  Jews  in 
Jerusalem,  Israel,  gathered  to  fast  and 
recite  Psalms  recently  to  protest  a recent 
court  ruling  that  struck  down  a 32-year- 
old  law  that  banned  places  of  entertain- 
ment from  operating  on  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath. The  demonstrators  blocked  a major 
downtown  street  and  beat  on  cars  that 
tried  to  pass.  Police  officers  who  tried  to 
clear  the  road  of  protesters  were  rushed 
by  dozens  of  black-hatted  and  bearded 
men  as  nearby  ultra-Orthodox  women 
shouted  “Nazis”  at  the  police.  “Jerusalem 
is  for  religious  people,”  said  one  demon- 
strator. “Secular  Jews  can  go  to  Tel  Aviv. 
This  is  a religious  city.” 
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Sunday  school  and  summer  camp 


Sunday  school  bashing  is  an  occasional  indoor  sport, 
though  I seem  not  to  have  noticed  this  recently.  Perhaps 
this  is  in  part,  as  Campbell  Wyckoff  once  observed,  be- 
cause Sunday  school  is  like  crabgrass:  it  just  will  not  go 
away. 

And  Sunday  school  does  some  good.  I know  it  from  my 
own  experience.  I never  went  to  summer  camp,  and  vaca- 
tion Bible  school  came  along  when  I was  already  halfway 
through.  (Anna  Yoder  was  my  first  teacher  and  that  was 
a good  experience  too.)  But  I have  positive  memories  of 
Sunday  school — particularly  from  the  impressionable 
latency  period  of  eight  to  12  years.  The  teachers  were  im- 
portant to  me.  Even  the  one  who  later  rejected  me  be- 
cause I left  the  farm.  I wonder  if  it  would  be  any  comfort 
to  him  to  know  that  my  wife  and  I hold  title  to  3.46  acres 
of  Westmoreland  County  land  and  plant  a large  garden. 

Sunday  school  is  important  because  of  what  it  stands 
for  and  points  to:  the  Bible  as  a book  for  all.  The  Bible’s 
significance  and  that  of  the  institutions  which  teach  it  is 
highlighted  in  Annie  Dillard’s  hook  An  American  Child- 
hood (Harper  & Row,  1987).  Annie  Dillard  was  born  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1945  and  grew  up  in  a well-to-do  family. 

Her  father,  she  says,  was  a lapsed  Presbyterian  and  a be- 
lieving Republican.  “Every  July  for  four  years,’’  she 
writes,  “Amy  [her  sister]  and  I trotted  off  to  a Presby- 
terian summer  camp.  It  was  cheap,  wholesome,  and 
nearby. ...  If  our  parents  had  known  how  pious  and  low 
church  this  camp  was  they  would  have  yanked  us.  We  me- 
morized Bible  chapters. . . . 

“I  had  a head  for  religious  ideas.  They  were  the  first 
ideas  I had  ever  encountered.  They  made  other  ideas  seem 
mean.”  (pp.  132-133). 

In  stormy  adolescence,  Annie  Dillard  left  Pittsburgh 
and  went  away — eventually  to  write  books.  Pilgrim  at 
Tinker  Creek  (Harper  & Row,  1974)  won  a Pulitzer  prize. 

It  seems  to  be  a kind  of  extended  meditation  on  creation: 
natural  theology  after  the  manner  of  Psalms  8 and  19. 
There  are  not  a lot  of  biblical  references  in  it,  but  its 
perspective  seems  clearly  informed  by  those  Bible 
chapters  memorized  in  summer  camp. 

She  ponders  the  beauty  and  the  terror  of  nature  and 
concludes  that  “beauty  itself  is  the  fruit  of  the  creator’s 
exuberance  that  grew  such  a tangle,  and  the  grotesques 
and  horrors  bloom  from  that  same  free  growth,  that  intri- 
cate scramble  and  twine  up  and  down  the  conditions  of 
time. 

“This,  then,  is  the  extravagant  landscape  of  the  world, 
given  with  pizzazz,  given  in  good  measure,  pressed  down, 
shaken  together,  and  running  over”  (p.  146).  This  calls  to 
mind  the  reflections  of  a Hebrew  poet  who  wrote,  “When 
I consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers  . . . what 
is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?”  (Ps.  8:3-4). 


In  An  American  Childhood  she  returns  to  Pittsburgh 
and  recalls  her  life  in  a home  of  some  privilege.  She 
reports  how  in  early  adolescence  she  rebelled  against  the 
hypocrisy  of  her  parents  who  didn’t  go  to  church  and  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintances  who  did.  In  the  heat  of 
adolescent  radical  sincerity  she  wrote  a letter  to  the 
minister  and  resigned  from  the  church!  Some  years  later 
in  another  state  she  is  more  amenable  and  writes  in 
another  of  her  books,  “There  is  one  church  here,  so  I go  to 
it.  On  Sunday  mornings  I quit  the  house  and  wander 
down  the  hill  to  the  white  frame  church  in  the  firs. . . . 

The  members  are  of  mixed  denominations;  the  minister  is 
a Congregationalist  and  wears  a white  shirt.  The  man 
knows  God”  {Holy  the  Firm,  p.  57.) 

So  has  the  Bible  had  its  way  with  Annie  Dillard?  We 
cannot  tell  from  reading  a few  books  whether  as  an  adult 
she  has  really  rejected  what  as  a young  person  she  found 
so  objectionable  in  her  adult  community.  But  we  can  take 
some  courage  from  the  candor  with  which  she  writes  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  biblical  allusions  turn  up.  And 
we  may  consider  this:  It  is  always  a little  dangerous  to 
teach  the  Bible.  Someone  may  take  it  seriously. 

Actually,  I suppose  that  for  us  the  danger  is  more  in  the 
other  direction.  We  are  adults  with  the  typical  adult’s 
marvelous  ability  for  rationalization.  We  have  heard  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  many 
times  over.  Life  moves  on  and  each  day,  each  week,  each 
year  provides  a new  set  of  circumstances.  None  of  these 
circumstances  is  exactly  like  the  circumstances  described 
in  the  Bible.  So  we  temporize  and  justify.  (Would  Jesus 
really  object  to  my  buying  a $20,000  car  if  I can  pay  for 
it?)  Was  it  not  this  adult  sophistication  which  Jesus  had 
observed  when  he  brought  a child  before  his  disciples  and 
said,  “Unless  you  turn  and  become  like  children,  you  will 
never  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven”  (Matt.  18:3)? 

So  we  must  teach  the  Bible  to  children,  for  they  are  im- 
pressionable enough  to  believe  it  and  their  minds  are 
flexible  enough  to  retain  it.  But  then  we  (and  they)  have  a 
lifetime  for  working  out  the  implications  of  what  has 
been  taught.  We  will  have  found,  like  the  adult  Annie 
Dillard,  that  the  world  is  much  more  complex  than  she 
imagined  as  a child  and  adolescent.  And  we  will  become 
aware  from  the  book  of  Job  as  well  as  from  our  own 
experience  that  some  questions  have  no  answers. 

We  will  learn — as  she  evidently  did — that  to  resign 
from  the  church  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  our  spiri- 
tuality. We  must  still  somehow  deal  with  the  fact  that  we 
ourselves  are  not  all  we  should  be  as  we  adjust  to  the 
knowledge  that  many  others  are  less  than  the  best. 

Yet  the  Bible,  though  behind  us,  is  somehow  always 
ahead  of  us  with  a vision — with  ideas  that  make  “other 
ideas  seem  mean.”  So  be  it. — Daniel  Her tzler 
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These  Franconians,  called  “The  Lunch  Group”  on  page  35,  helped  the  author  understand  their  conference.  They  are  (left  to  right) 
Joyce  Clemmer  Munro,  Michael  King,  JohnRuth,  KennethEng,  Adamino  Ortiz,  Virgina  Schlabach,  andLucy  Gotwals. 


A profile  of  Franconia  Conference 

Rich  heritage,  new  life 

by  Glenn  Lehman 


Today  I am  going  to  see  the  granddaddy  of  Mennonite 
Church  conferences — Franconia  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
I have  never  seen  it.  The  conference  staff  knows  I am 
coming  to  write  a profile.  Jim  Longacre,  the  conference 
coordinator,  had  wondered  why  local  talent  couldn’t  do  it. 
He  had  reason.  The  writers  among  the  6,500  members  of 
this  quite  urbanized  conference  come  by  the  handfuls — 
Gerald  Studer,  Barbara  Shisler,  Paul  Lederach,  and 
Beulah  Hostetler  for  starters.  But  Virginia  Schlabach, 
Franconia’s  editor,  helps  him  see  the  rationale. 

By  dawn’s  light,  I pass  the  silent  battlefield  at  Valley 
Forge  and  enter  Philadelphia’s  suburbs  in  Montgomery 
County.  At  the  first  exit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike’s 
Northeast  Extension,  I get  off.  Within  a 10-mile  radius  of 
this  toll  booth  lies  the  heart  of  Franconia  Conference. 

Of  course,  not  all  of  its  members  live  in  this  county.  But 
24  of  the  biggest  congregations  are  in  it  or  close  enough  to 
be  counted.  An  additional  eight  congregations  sit  de- 
cidedly in  Bucks  County.  Congregations  have  grown  also 
in  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  sundry  parts  of 
Pennsylvania. 


At  eight  o’clock  on  a Saturday  morning,  all’s  quiet  in 
Kulpsville.  The  road  signs  read  like  a theme  part  of 
church  history — Kulp  Road,  Souder  Road,  Fretz  Road, 
and  Bethlehem  Pike.  At  first  glance  I see  a safe,  simple 
America  asleep.  Dare  I rush  in  where  angels  have  trod? 

I stop  my  old  Dodge  in  Harleysville  and  stretch.  In 
front  of  the  Gaslight  Cafe,  five  newspaper  boxes  will  take 


Executive  offices  and 
classrooms  throughout  the 
church  are  stocked  with 
Franconians. 


my  change — USA  Today,  Reporter  (Lansdale),7’/ieMorw- 
ing  Call  (Allentown),  Philadelphia  News,  and  Inquirer 
(Philadelphia).  To  the  right,  I notice  Lloyd  Alderfer  & 
Sons,  Prime  Meats  and  Seafood.  Behind,  dwarf  ingall  else. 


I 


Franconia  Conference  delegates  in  session  at  the  historic 
Franconia  meetinghouse. 


number  1,367  here  and  406,  313,  and  62  in  the  others.  But 
my  Dodge  is  not  ready  for  the  heap.  In  fact,  if  age  finds 
honor  in  Franconia,  I might  get  some  respect. 

The  youth  gather.  It’s  time  to  see  the  youth.  Before  the 
conference  assembly  begins,  they  gather  at  the  new 
mutual  aid  offices,  built  after  the  traditional,  porched 
style  of  a Franconia  meetinghouse.  The  youth  and  their 
pastors,  in  six  groups  of  seven  each,  discuss  greater  in- 
volvement, changes  they  want,  and  “holy  moments”  they 
have  known.  Danish  and  coffee  tempt  the  palate  and 
nerves.  No  hot  chocolate. 

The  young  women  wear  baggy  sweaters  and  long  skirts; 
the  young  men,  a variety  of  denims  and  casuals.  Jesse 


Of  the  22  Mennonite  Church 
conferences,  this  one  has  the 
highest  per-member  giving. 


Click,  the  conference  youth  and  young  adult  minister, 
mingles  in  a pinstripe.  The  pastors’  faces  exude  blessings. 
Beside  my  chair  lies  an  Esprit  handbag  tossed  against  a 
red  leather  Bible  stamped  with  the  owner’s  name.  I begin 
to  tune  in. 

One  group  reports  that  they  don’t  want  to  be  segre- 
gated from  adults;  another  wants  to  go  overseas  every 
four  years.  Several  young  people  want  less  formal  wor- 
ship, adults  who  are  less  materialistic,  and  adults  who 
won’t  complain  about  youth  trips  to  the  shore.  Some  re- 
call that  “holy  moments”  came  at  a churchwide  meeting, 
at  a Christian  rock  concert,  during  a silent  retreat,  while 
Christmas  caroling,  from  youth  testimonies,  in  chapel  at 
the  conference’s  Christopher  Dock  High  School,  and  at 
holiday  and  communion  services. 

Time  is  up.  The  Styrofoams  are  tossed  into  a Hefty. 
Youth  get  into  sporty  cars  and  ride  to  conference 
assembly.  I follow. 


spreads  the  local  bank.  My  1970-model  car  seems  to  fit. 

If  I did  need  to  buy  a car,  Montgomery  County,  with  885 
cars  per  square  mile,  would  offer  me  more  than  three 
other  counties  with  big  Mennonite  populations — 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania;  Elkhart,  Indiana;  or  Rock- 
ingham, Virginia;  with  210, 177,  and  47  respectively. 
However,  the  price  here  could  be  steep.  The  per-capita  in- 
come comes  at  a fast  $14,910.  The  others  are  $11,187, 
$9,835,  and  $8,902  (1985  figures).  People  per  square  mile 


Glenn  Lehman,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  a free-lance  writer  and  editor  of 
Lancaster  Conference  News.  This  article  is  the  second  of — hopefully — 22 
profiles  of  the  Mennonite  Church  conferences.  The  first  one,  written  by 
Lehman,  was  on  Atlantic  Coast  Conference.  It  appeared  in  Gospel 
Herald  on  July  14, 1987. 


The  delegates  convene.  Soon,  a building  looms  beside 
me.  My  subconscious  stirs.  Is  this  a meetinghouse?  I look 
around.  In  its  deep  stone  windowsills  I feel  my  ancestors’ 
farmhouses.  On  its  flat  pews,  the  wide  backs  of  humble 
generations.  In  its  cemetery  sprinkled  with  American 
flags,  the  travail  of  church  with  state.  In  its  porch,  fellow- 
ship. In  its  narrow  doors,  my  squeaky  truce  with  the  cul- 
ture outside.  In  its  stentorian  pulpit,  the  lines  of  order 
and  the  ego  to  civilize  a whole  continent.  In  its  crannies, 
coat  hooks,  primitive  toilets,  and  labyrinthian  basement, 
enough  mystery  for  my  soul. 

I remember  going  out  of  my  way  to  see  St.  Peter’s  in 
Rome  and  Notre  Dame  in  Paris.  Why  didn’t  I know  about 
Franconia  Mennonite  meetinghouse — my  own  church’s 
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cathedral!  The  faith  proclaimed  in  stone!  Instead  of  the 
shore,  the  youth  could  lead  pilgrimages  here. 

The  people  gather.  When  they  sing  against  the  bare 
plaster,  I know  this  is  a cappella’s  Carnegie  Hall.  No  one 
tries  to  manufacture  a feeling.  The  roll  is  called — for  25 
minutes.  Lots  of  proxies  and  subs  are  named,  even  for 
this  unusually  large  meeting  with  400  in  attendance.  I 
hear  congregational  names  sounding  of  dry  vinegar,  of  co- 
lonial America — Towmencin,  Line  Lexington,  Salford, 
Perkasie,  and  Methacton.  Through  the  window  I see 
family  names  on  the  stones;  Alderfer,  Moyer,  Gotwals, 
Detweiler,  Bishop,  Benner,  Hackman,  and  Clemmer. 

Today  the  people  will  consider  changing  the  centuries- 
old  assumption  not  to  ordain  women.  The  tradition 


With  no  other  conference  is  the 
embrace  between  conference 
and  churchwide  office  more 
tender. 


dwarfs  even  this  colossal  agenda.  It  feels  a bit  puny  in 
this  context,  as  political  agendas  feel  inconsequential 
under  St.  Peter’s  dome. 

Native  Richard  Detweiler,  retired  from  presiding  over 
a college  and  seminary,  enters  a pulpit  built  to  cut  down 
to  size  even  the  largest  of  this  race  of  tall  people.  He  pro- 
claims the  need  for  leadership.  A former  seminary 
administrator  would  think  of  that.  But  what,  I wonder, 
does  this  concern  mean  when  executive  offices  and  class- 
rooms throughout  the  church  are  stocked  with  Fran- 
conians? A lay  informant  tells  me:  many  leaders  take 
assignments  elsewhere. 

Brother  Detweiler  (I  hear  this  title  frequently)  beams 
statistics  on  an  overhead.  Of  all  the  conference’s  lead  pas- 
tors— and  he  bases  this  on  a total  of  48 — almost  half  are 
brought  in  from  other  conferences.  “Is  our  ministerial 
trade  balance  in  deficit?”  he  asks.  “Franconia  people,”  the 
informant  whispers,  “are  proper,  controlled,  cautious, 
and  careful.  They  don’t  go  in  for  mission  hype.”  Okay. 

Later,  the  floor  is  open  for  discussion  on  ordaining 
women.  One  of  the  recently  imported  pastors  has  brought 
the  Leadership  Commission’s  proposal.  Assistant 
moderator,  in  the  saddle  for  the  first  time,  chairs.  “If  we 
listen  to  the  people,  this  will  not  pass,”  one  delegate  says. 
Why  do  we  let  the  secular  world  write  our  agenda?  The 
biblical  texts  are  not  clear  enough.  The  statements  in 
favor  are  just  as  convincing  and  predictable. 

The  program  notes  what  other  conferences  have  found: 
that  after  a study  process  there  remain  those  who  are 
convinced  that  women  should  not  be  ordained  and  those 
who  are  equally  sure  that  they  should  be.  The  report  says 
that  “while  one  congregation  is  asking  whether  a woman 
can  teach  a Sunday  school  class  with  men  in  it,  another 
has  seriously  considered  calling  a woman  to  the  pastoral 
role.”  They  know  an  old  script  when  they  see  one. 

The  lunch  group.  The  lunch  fare  is  the  traditional  po- 
tato salad,  apple  sauce,  pickles,  cheese  and  ham 
sandwiches,  fruit  cup,  cake,  and  coffee.  Jim  Longacre  and 


Virginia  Schlabach  have  chosen  a group  to  sit  with  me: 
Adamino  Ortiz,  of  Hispanic  culture,  put  his  lot  with  the 
church  which  won  him  with  simplicity.  Across  from  me, 
Kenneth  Eng,  of  Chinese-American  origins,  married  in. 
Joyce  Clemmer  Munro  married  out  and  brought  in.  So  did 
Lucy  Gotwals,  a member  of  the  Leadership  Commission. 
Michael  King  is  a missionary  kid  who  came  back.  John 
Ruth  wandered  but  stayed.  Virginia  “transplanted”  in. 

We  sit  at  a reserved  table.  Inscribed  in  the  concrete 
floor  I see  the  signature  of  one  Moyer,  dated  1930.  No  at- 
tempt to  grind  it  out  or  spackle  it  over.  This  place  glows  in 
the  patina  of  centuries.  The  last  German-speaking 
preacher  died  about  1940.  Prohibition  never  completely 
had  its  way  with  the  communion  beverage  until  the  1980s. 

I begin  backwards:  what  is  Franconia  Conference  not? 

“Not  intellectual,”  one  says.  At  the  core,  pragmatic, 
business.  “Not  quite  sure  who  we  are,”  says  a newcomer 
to  the  scene.  Is  he  thinking  of  the  German-speaking  of  the 
1940s,  the  plainness  of  the  1950s? 

Virginia  tells  me  of  her  first  visit  to  the  conference 
assembly  in  1973:  “It  was  all  older  people  it  seemed— 
coverings  and  plain  coats.  I thought,  this  is  crazy.  What 
am  I doing  in  this  place?  But  I felt  warmly  accepted.” 

Well,  what  is  Franconia  Conference? 

Rich.  Rich  enough  for  a couple  of  businessmen,  over  a 
cup  of  coffee,  to  buy  a shopping  center  so  the  conference 


Some  of  the  names  on  the  tombstones  are  no  longer  legible  in 
this  old  cemetery. 
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has  an  office.  Of  the  22  Mennonite  Church  conferences, 
this  one  has  the  highest  per-member  giving. 

What  is  Franconia?  Eleventh-generation  colonialists.  I 
notice,  using  the  current  Mennonite  Yearbook,  that  17  of 
the  congregations  were  founded  before  the  American 
Revolution  and  that  61  percent  of  the  people  go  to  those 
churches.  Also,  58  percent  of  the  people  attend  the  10 
largest  churches.  Four  out  of  10 — 39  percent— attend  the 
five  largest  churches.  One  percent  attend  the  five 
smallest.  This  conference  has  its  Blooming  Glen, 
Souderton,  and  Franconia  congregations  with  mem- 
berships of  541,  591,  and  610  respectively. 

“Is  it  roots  or  ruts  we  have?”  one  of  the  table  quips. 

“What  is  Franconia  Conference?”  I ask. 

“On  the  move,”  Lucy  says.  “Spilling  over  your  borders 


Three  centuries  after 
Germantown  was  founded, 
youth  again  see  the  future  in 
Franconia  Conference. 


in  evangelism?”  I ask.  (A  new  congregation  in  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,  is  being  received  as  a member  during  this 
assembly.)  “The  Lord  has  thrown  the  world  to  us.  We 


don’t  need  to  go  anywhere.”  He  tells  me  that  the  area 
from  Paoli  to  King-of-Prussia  is  dubbed  “Silicon  Valley 
II.”  President  Reagan  recently  appeared  there  to  laud  its 
wealth.  Land  sells  for  so  high,  John  goes  on,  that  people 
consider  it  good  stewardship  to  sell  it  to  the  highest  dollar 
even  if  that  means  bulldozing  a 10-generation  family 
farm  into  a shopping  center. 

Are  there  any  inconsistencies  the  lunch  group  can  help 
me  see? 

Michael,  a writer  who  puts  them  on  paper  easily, 
ponders.  The  people  at  Germantown  Mennonite  Church, 
where  he  is  the  pastor,  want  to  be  urban  yet  support 
movements  to  keep  farmland  from  developers. 

No  more  inconsistencies?  I am  expecting  to  hear  that 
women  may  not  lead  singing  at  the  podium  where  the  or- 
dination proposal  idles  while  we  eat.  But  this  is  not  a day 
for  pauses.  The  rhythm  is  allegro.  Franconia  is  on  a roll. 
They  don’t  need  to  tell  me  that.  Even  though  it  officially 
joined  the  churchwide  structures  only  in  1971,  my  bet  is 
that  today  it  is  a churchwide  showcase.  I guess  that  with 
no  other  conference  is  the  embrace  between  conference 
and  churchwide  office  more  tender.  Yet  hurrahs  alone 
don’t  make  an  article.  One  more  try. 

Fellowship  of  Concerned  Mennonites? 

A shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

Charismatics? 

Some  left,  some  stayed. 

Any  disaffected  people? 

A few  on  the  conservative  side.  Few  liberals  are  fed  up. 


Franconia  Mennonite  Church,  with  over  600  members,  is  the  largest  congregation  in  Franconia  Conference. 
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What  are  conference  leaders  wringing  their  hands 
over? 

A dumb  question.  They  are  not  wringing  their  hands. 

A drive  around.  They  are  going  to  regather  and  pass 
the  proposal.  I am  going  to  try  to  get  a few  snapshots  and 
then  go  home. 

No  buggies  on  the  road  here.  Unlike  many  Mennonite 
communities,  Franconia  has  no  Amish.  There  are  several 
conservative  splinter  groups.  The  only  other  faith  siblings 
are  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  people.  They  were 
the  liberal  breakaway  of  1847  who  now  tend  to  be 
theologically  more  conservative.  The  two  groups 
cooperate  on  many  projects,  including  an  archives  and  a 
common  history,  Mamtomnp'  the  Right  Fellowship,  writ- 
ten by  John  Ruth  (Herald  Press,  1984). 

I photograph  a school.  Penn  View,  Quakertown, 
Gateway,  and  Christopher  Dock  have  seen  enrollments 
rise  to  a combined  1,317  this  year.  Over  1,100  people  live 
in  conference  institutions  for  the  retired.  The  conference 
participates  in  a visitors  center  and  in  Germantown  Men- 
nonite Church  Corporation,  which  owns  the  site  of  the 
oldest  Mennonite  congregation  in  North  America, 
founded  in  1683.  Until  1973  it  belonged  to  the  General 
Conference  Church.  Now  it  is  affiliated  with  both  Men- 
nonite groups.  The  corporation  sponsored  a production 
for  school-age  children  at  the  conference  assembly.  Music 
in  the  Underground  Railroad  played  to  sold-out  houses. 
There  are  plans  to  celebrate  the  1688  Germantown 
protest  against  slavery.  A table  of  peace  literature  is  set 
out  annually  at  the  Battle  of  Germantown  reenactments. 

In  1971  Franconia  Conference  reorganized  into  five 
commissions — Stewardship,  Nurture,  Mission, 
Leadership,  and  Brotherhood.  They  are  all  under  the  Con- 


The  author  calls  Franconia  meetinghouse,  which  traces  its  his- 
tory to  1 720,  “my  own  church ’s  cathedral.  ” 


ference  Council,  which  operates  for  all  the  congregations 
and  in  behalf  of  the  conference  assembly.  The  conference 
employs  the  equivalent  of  6.5  full-time  staff  in  addition  to 
the  secretaries.  Conference  funds  two  entities.  Mission 
Commission  and  Conference  Ministries,  in  roughly  a 
three-to-one  ratio. 

“Our  young  people  are  coming  back,”  Lucy  had  told  me 
at  lunch.  I see  why.  Why  not  live  in  Franconia,  only  45 
minutes  from  the  Liberty  Bell  and  the  Academy  of 
Music?  Three  centuries  after  Germantown  was  founded, 
261  years  after  the  first  conference  sessions,  youth  again 
see  the  future  here. 

I crank  my  car.  Old  things  can  have  a lot  of  life. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


A hermeneutic 
of  obedience 

Preaching  About  Life  in  a Threatening 
World  by  Ronald  J.  Sider  and  Michael  A. 
King.  Westminster  Press,  1987.  132  pp., 
$8.95. 

If  the  biblical  agenda  for  abortion,  eco- 
nomic justice,  war  and  violence,  human 
rights,  and  ecology  burn  in  your  guts — or 
if  the  fires  of  the  60s  and  70s  still  burn  in 
your  bones — and  if  you  are  frustrated  in 
your  desire  to  cleanse  and  purify  the  self- 
seeking  souls  of  those  who  fill  the  mort- 
gaged pews  of  our  affluent  North 
American  churches  and  call  themselves 
followers  of  Jesus,  then,  like  me,  you  may 
need  to  hear  the  message  of  this  book. 
Sider  and  King  bring  a reminder  that 
threatening  preaching  may  be  just  what  a 
threatened  world  does  not  need. 

By  drawing  from  the  current  trend 
toward  storytelling  as  preaching,  we  are 
reminded  that  the  glory  of  the  story  is  not 
found  in  our  ability  to  use  words  but  in 
God’s  ability  to  use  people  and  events. 
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What  we  preach  is  God’s  story.  God  is 
both  the  storyteller  and  the  main 
character.  The  perspective  on  the 
recovery  of  hope  through  the  recovery  of 
the  place  of  the  biblical  story  in  contem- 
porary preaching  is  a refreshing  wind. 
Sider  and  King  see  the  basis  for  hope  in  a 
threatening  world  being  found  through  a 
knowledge  of  the  surprise  turns  of  God’s 
grace  in  biblical  history. 

Faith  in  the  biblical  story  will  foster 
the  understanding  that  God  is  still  active 
and  administering  grace  in  our  threaten- 
ing world.  The  Storyteller  (God)  can  still 
give  new  life  to  seemingly  lost  causes, 
insert  a new  character,  or  even  give  new 
purpose  to  meaningless  characters  like 
us.  Thus,  we  would  do  better  to  stick 
more  closely  to  the  story. 

The  authors  do  fall  victims  to  some  of 
their  own  cautions.  The  use  of  the  movie 
One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo 's  Nest  to  make 
a point  will  confound  the  understanding 
of  any  who  have  not  seen  it.  They  may  do 
well  to  consider  their  own  caution: 
“Instead  of  psychology  or  sociology  or  a 
movie  being  used  to  clarify  the  contempo- 
rary meaning  of  the  (Bible)  story  . . . 
preachers  are  going  to  have  to  trust  the 


Story  more.” 

I would  also  suggest  that  comparing 
the  biblical  story  to  fairy  tale,  and  refer- 
ring to  the  all-encompassing  nature  of 
biblical  truth  as  “mythological,”  may 
have  required  more  pages  for  explanation 
and  disclaimer  than  would  have  been 
needed  to  make  the  intended  point. 

The  call  to  keep  preaching  and  talking 
about  life  (not  only  about  the  threats  to 
life)  and  the  encouragement  to  experience 
the  story  and  not  simply  “get  the  facts 
straight,”  culminates  in  the  closing  call  to 
a “hermeneutic  of  obedience.”  To  preach 
the  story  becomes  the  way  to  cultivate 
obedience  in  a threatening  world. 

Not  all  will  approach  this  book  from 
the  perspective  of  preaching,  but  all  wdll 
do  well  to  heed  the  call  to  return  to  the 
biblical  story.  Perhaps  “we  will  at  last 
realize  that  each  of  our  names  is  the  name 
of  a character  living  out  a story  told  by 
the  one  whose  name  is  beyond  all  names.” 
Obedient  hope  in  our  threatening  world 
grows  from  a knowledge  of  God’s 
gracious  acts  in  the  threatening  world  of 
the  biblical  story. — Kurt  Horst,  pastor  of 
Weaver  Mennonite  Church,  Johns toum. 
Pa. 
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HEAR,  HEAR! 

A column  for  the  sharing  of  personal 
concerns. 


Choosing  sides: 
the  rich  and  the  poor 

Editor’s  note:  The  author  is  a Virginia 
Conference  pastor  who  directs  a ministry 
for  the  homeless,  called  Justice  House. 
His  previous  fast  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
was  reported  in  the  news  section  of  the 
Dec.  22  “Gospel  Herald.  ” 

On  December  7 I broke  my  water-only 
fast.  It  was  day  26.  It  was  an  act  of 
conscience  on  my  part  to  acknowledge  the 
positive  steps  being  taken  to  acquire 
apartment  buildings  for  a new  Justice 
House.  It  was  an  expression  of  trust  on 
our  part  directed  at  those  who  have 
promised  to  work  to  make  the  apartment 
buildings  a reality  for  us.  They  are 
presently  available.  All  we  need  is 
$320,000.  We  will  be  monitoring  the 
movement  on  the  buildings  very  closely 
and  if  there  is  not  reasonable  progress  be- 
ing made  another  fast  will  ensue. 

The  situation  for  the  homeless  poor 
continues  to  worsen  all  across  the 
country.  For  the  poor,  America  increas- 
ingly becomes  South  Africa.  Churches  sit 
in  complete  silence  as  they  build  up  more 
treasure  on  earth  and  ignore  the  cry  of 
the  poor.  More  and  more  repressive  mea- 
sures are  being  taken  against  the  home- 
less as  a power  structure  catering  to  the 
interest  of  the  upwardly  mobile  attempts 
to  sweep  the  homeless  poor  from  our 
streets. 

From  the  creation  of  “vagrant-free 
zones”  to  police  checks  on  those  seeking 
shelter,  the  principalities  and  powers 
never  cease  to  create  new  ways  to  suck 
the  life  out  of  the  homeless  poor.  All  this 
is  done  while  an  affluent  church  plots  to 
build  million-dollar  additions  on  their 
temples  to  mammon.  Our  churches  don’t 
hear  the  scratching  at  their  doors  by 
those  without  food  and  shelter  because 
the  noise  of  the  money  changers  counting 
the  loot  drowns  out  the  faint  murmur  of 
the  homeless  poor.  Fences  of  all  kind  are 
going  up  around  this  nation  in  an  attempt 
to  lock  the  homeless  out — lock  them  out 
of  our  awareness,  out  of  our  minds  and 
hearts. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Metro  has 
erected  a chain-linked  gate  at  the  Far- 
ragut-West  station  with  the  sole  interest 
of  locking  the  homeless  out.  The  homeless 
had  found  refuge  from  the  cruel  elements 
of  winter  at  the  bottom  of  the  escalator  at 
the  Metro  station — and  they  made  a 
mess.  For  this  they  are  sentenced  to  die. 
My  fast  was  an  act  of  solidarity  with  the 


Community  for  Creative  Nonviolence  in 
Washington  in  its  call  for  the  fence  to 
come  down. 

On  the  local  level,  the  fast  was  a call  to 
remove  a “fence”  of  a different  nature. 
Justice  House  had  been  promised  new 
buildings,  which  are  desparately  needed, 
eight  months  ago.  All  rhetoric  and  no  ac- 
tion, hence  the  fast.  Folks  involved  in 
building  programs  for  churches  often  ask 
me  how  I respond  to  the  fact  that  con- 
gregations have  run  out  of  room  and  need 
more  space.  Well,  we  too  are  out  of  space. 
The  difference  is,  and  a tremendous  dif- 
ference it  is,  that  folks  live  in  our  build- 
ings and  when  we  have  no  space  people 
can  die. 

The  third  “fence”  that  the  fast  was 
directed  at  was  a nearby  crisis  center  that 
closed  its  doors  to  the  homeless  because  it 
was  deemed  to  be  undesirable  and  dan- 
gerous. They  now  run  police  checks  on 
those  seeking  shelter. 

We  are  called  to  choose  sides.  The 
choice  is  God’s  side — the  poor — or  the 
principalities  and  powers  side — the  rich. 
The  choice  is  ours.  I have  chosen  God’s 
side — the  poor.  Another  fast  remains 
possible  if  meaningful  strides  are  not 
taken  by  the  affluent  church  to  acquire 
the  apartment  buildings.  People’s  lives 
depend  on  it.  We  are  thankful  for  the 
positive  steps  that  have  been  taken.  We 
are  waiting  and  watching.  My  life  de- 
depends  on  it. 

—David  Hayden,  Roanoke,  Va. 


A voluntary  tax 
on  church  investments 

Following  World  war  II  the  term  “one 
world”  was  often  used.  New  means  of 
communication  and  transportation  were 
bringing  our  world  together.  Because  of 
the  sudden  burst  of  world  missions  in  the 
same  period  we  also  spoke  of  a worldwide 
church.  Mennonite  World  Conference  has 
made  us  aware  of  a worldwide  Mennonite 
Church. 

Today  the  term  “one  world”  is  seldom 
used.  Instead  we  talk  of  the  “third  world,” 
of  developed  vs.  developing  nations,  of  the 
East  vs.  the  West,  of  the  North  vs.  the 
South.  Although  there  are  still  many 
things  that  unite  our  world,  we  must 
admit  that  differing  economic  conditions 
are  a reality  and  that  the  most  outstand- 
ing division  of  our  times  is  that  which 
exists  between  third-world  countries  and 
those  which  are  economically  rich. 

Recent  world  events  indicate  that  these 
differences  are  increasing.  The  rich  are 
getting  richer  and  the  poor  are  getting 
poorer.  The  situation  may  not  be  that 
simple  but  this  statement  is  all  too  true. 
Many  commendable  efforts  are  being 
made  by  the  United  Nations,  World  Bank, 


and  religious  and  governmental  organiza- 
tions to  reverse  this  situation,  but  the 
reality  is  that  in  many  third-world  coun- 
tries the  situation  is  becoming  more  dif- 
ficult. This  is  most  evident  when  one  com- 
pares living  standards  in  different  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  analyze  the 
causes,  the  reasons,  or  the  justifications 
of  this  increasing  division  in  our  world. 
Most  Mennonite  mission  and  service 
personnel  living  in  third-world  countries 
have  been  conscious  of  this  division  and 
have  attempted  to  be  faithful  in  sharing 
the  love  of  Christ  through  word  and  deed. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  felt  uncom- 
fortable because  of  our  identification 
with  that  part  of  the  world  and  with  a 
church  that  is  becoming  richer  and  is 
spending  more  and  more  on  itself. 

I believe  that  many  good  things  are 
happening  in  the  church  and  that  God’s 
Spirit  is  working.  We  need  schools, 
residences  for  the  aging,  camps,  church 
offices,  and  video  programs.  But  when  I 
consider  the  way  we  spend  money  on  our 
programs,  our  buildings,  and  our  institu- 
tions, I become  uneasy.  Is  this  the  will  of 
God?  Can  we  continue  going  to  Mennonite 
World  Conference  and  tell  about  what 
God  is  doing  when  in  reality  our  pro- 
grams, buildings,  and  institutions  are 
sheer  luxury  for  many  third-world  coun- 
tries? 

In  light  of  this  situation  I would  like  to 
make  a suggestion:  A voluntary  tax  on  all 
church  and  institutional  capital  invest- 
ments. These  funds  would  go  toward 
capital  investments  or  development 
projects  in  third-world  countries  or 
churches.  Mission  and  service  organiza- 
tions could  administer  the  use  of  these 
funds  with  the  participation  of  the  third- 
world  churches  in  the  decision-making 
process.  I am  suggesting  a one  percent  tax 
on  capital  investments  as  a guideline. 
Estate  giving  might  also  include  this  idea. 
For  example,  a congregation  that  has  a 
$100,000  building  project  would  set  aside 
$1,000  for  the  third-world  fund.  Even  if 
money  is  borrowed  for  the  investment, 
the  same  rule  would  hold.  What  is  being 
considered  is  our  capacity  to  invest 
money  in  our  church  programs. 

Perhaps  “tax”  is  not  the  best  word,  but 
it  should  be  clear  that  this  is  not  just  a 
gimmick  to  get  more  donations.  This  idea 
should  not  affect  individual  tithing  and 
giving  which  is  based  on  income.  This 
suggestion  is  a way  to  discipline  our 
church  spending  in  relation  to  the  spend- 
ing capacity  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  A 
tax  often  has  the  purpose  of  making  a 
more  just  distribution  of  wealth. 

The  administration  of  such  a fund  will 
not  be  easy.  Nor  is  it  easy  for  the  rich  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God  (Matt.  19:23). 
Paternalism  and  easy  handouts  will  need 
to  be  avoided.  In  many  cases  this  could  be 
seed  money.  Development  concepts  used 
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by  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
Mennonite  Economic  Development  Asso- 
ciation in  third-world  counties  can  be 
taken  advantage  of.  I have  faith  that 
those  who  have  wisely  administered  mis- 
sion and  service  programs  around  the 
world  will  also  know  how  to  administer 
such  a fund.  I also  trust  and  have  faith  in 
my  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  third- 
world  churches. 

I believe  that  God  is  calling  us  to  be 
world  citizens  and  world  Christians.  We 
cannot  ignore  the  third  world  nor  can  we 
say  that  we  are  not  rich.  Will  we  too  re- 
ject God’s  will  because  of  our  riches?  See 
what  God  is  telling  us  in  Matthew  19:16- 
30. 

— J.  Delbert  ~Erh,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentma 


Keeping  a balance 
in  worship 

Matthew  22:37  states  that,  “You  shall 
love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your 
heart,  and  with  all  your  soul,  and  with  all 
your  mind.”  This  means  that  all  aspects 
of  ourselves  should  worship  God.  In  wor- 


ship we  need  to  appeal  to  both  people’s 
minds  and  hearts.  If  we  become  too  in- 
tellectually oriented  we  become  im- 
balanced, and  if  we  become  too  emotion 
oriented  we  become  imbalanced. 

History  reports  there  have  been 
scholastic  and  intellectual  movements 
which  appealed  largely  to  the  intellect. 
Then  there  have  been  pietistic  move- 
ments which  appealed  largely  to  the  emo- 
tions. Both  scholasticism  and  emo- 
tionalism are  lacking  a certain  dimension 
that  God  wants  us  to  use.  Both  are  inade- 
quate to  initiate  a total  response  to  God. 

Mennonite  churches,  like  all  churches, 
tend  to  become  imbalanced,  appealing 
either  too  much  to  the  intellect  or  too 
much  to  the  emotions.  This  imbalance  can 
be  reflected  in  worship  as  well  as  preach- 
ing. Some  congregations  sing  largely 
from  the  gospel  song  section  of  the  hymn- 
book  or  sing  simple  choruses.  The  gospel 
songs  and  choruses  appeal  more  to  the 
emotions.  Other  congregations  sing  more 
of  the  heavier  hymns  and  tend  more 
toward  classical  music.  The  heavier 
hymns  and  more  classical  music  tend  to 
appeal  more  to  the  intellect  than  to  the 
emotions. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  congregations 
tend  to  become  imbalanced  in  this  way. 
Worship  should  appeal  to  both  the  in- 
tellect and  the  emotions.  God  has  created 
us  as  thinking  beings  and  as  emotional 
beings.  We  need  to  worship  God  with  our 
minds  and  with  our  hearts.  We  need  to 
sing  some  simple  gospel  songs  and 
choruses  in  our  churches  as  well  as  some 
heavier  hymns. 

The  appeal  to  the  emotions  and  the 
mind  is  not  only  reflected  in  the  type  of 
hymns  that  we  sing  but  in  preaching  as 
well.  Sermons,  like  music,  need  to  appeal 
to  both  the  mind  and  the  intellect.  We 
should  use  principles  from  psychology 
and  sociology  and  integrate  them  into  our 
Christian  message. 

But  we  also  need  messages  that  contain 
simple  calls  to  faith  in  God  and  to  love 
one  another.  Thus  we  need  balance  in 
preaching  as  well  as  in  music. 

We  need  a church  that  appeals  to  all 
aspects  of  our  personality.  We  won’t  be  a 
whole  church  unless  we  keep  a balance 
between  the  intellect  and  the  emotions. 
Our  souls  won’t  be  satisfied  unless  both 
the  mind  and  the  heart  are  spoken  to. 

— John  Martin,  Ont. 


Loyal  church  members 

byJ.  C.  Wenger 


We  often  hear  a more  modern  organization  proponent 
criticizing  the  older  bishop  as  being  guilty  of  “one-man 
rule.”  The  same  criticism  is  sometimes  brought  against 
all  other  officers.  It  is  indeed  true  that  unspiritual  leaders 
can  get  their  eye  on  themselves  and  the  “power”  they 
wield — some  bishops,  some  deacons,  some  preachers,  and 
some  Sunday  school  superintendents  have  been  guilty  of 
seizing  power  that  was  not  rightly  theirs. 

What  is  overlooked  is:  (1)  The  older  charge  given  to  new 
bishops  as  they  knelt — “Be  not  high-minded.”  (2)  Any  dis- 
cipline exercised  was  in  the  name  of  the  entire  church.  (3) 
Spiritual  leaders  exercised  discipline  only  when  they 
knew  that  the  bulk  of  the  church  was  behind  them.  (4)  As 
the  church  members  changed  their  views  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a given  principle,  the  church  leaders  modified  dis- 
cipline accordingly.  A few  illustrations  may  help. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a bishop  in  Franconia  Con- 
ference named  Jonas  Mininger  (1852-1937).  When  he  was 
a mature  leader  there  was  a brother  who  became  un- 
balanced on  the  issue  of  the  material  used  to  make  prayer 
veilings.  Brother  Mininger  put  up  with  the  brother  for  a 
time,  but  ultimately  he  told  the  man  bluntly:  “Sell  geht 
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Dir  nix  aw”  (“That  is  not  your  concern.”) 

I also  recall  the  witness  of  another  esteemed  bishop, 
Aaron  Mast  (1880-1964),  of  what  is  now  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference.  He  said  that  when  ordained  as  a deacon  he 
took  one  step  down;  when  chosen  as  a preacher,  another 
step  down;  and  when  made  a bishop,  another  step  down. 

Few  have  equaled  the  spirituality  of  Bishop  Benjamin 
Weaver  (1853-1928)  of  Lancaster  Conference.  He  one  time 
asked  his  Weaverland  congregation  whether  they  wished 
to  remain  a “plain  church.”  The  congregation  voted  affir- 
matively. On  another  occasion  the  young  people  of  the 
Weaverland  congregation  began  to  use  a house  (reed) 
organ  to  learn  new  hymns.  Objection  was  heard  from  the 
older  people.  Brother  Weaver  then  approached  the  young 
man  who  was  leader  of  the  young  people.  The  young  man 
asked  whether  they  should  stop.  Brother  Weaver  quietly 
replied,  “I’ll  leave  that  up  to  you.” 

There  is  only  one  attitude  to  take:  A loyal  attitude 
toward  the  overseer,  the  pastor,  the  Sunday  school 
superintendent,  the  church  council,  the  elders,  and  all 
other  persons  in  places  of  trust.  That  attitude  is  one  of  ap- 
preciation, backed  up  with  intercessory  prayer.  If  some- 
one in  a place  of  leadership  takes  a position  which  seems 
to  be  wrong,  a word  of  counsel  should  be  given— but  in  a 
spirit  of  love  and  meekness.  Only  in  this  kind  of  at- 
mosphere can  the  church  prosper.  ^ 
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Rich  Sider  (right)  of  MCC  hands  the  final  check  to  the  farm  owner  for  land  purchased  for 
Nicaraguan  Mennonite  refugees.  At  left  is  resettlement  project  director  Braulio  Carrillo. 


Costa  Rican  Mennonites  help 
resettle  refugees  from  Nicaragua 


During  a recent  thanksgiving  celebra- 
tion, Costa  Rica  Mennonite  Church  mem- 
bers made  the  final  payment  on  land 
purchased  \vith  assistance  from  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  and  Rosedale 
Mennonite  Missions  for  Nicaraguan  Men- 
nonite refugees.  A 300-acre  farm  was 
purchased  for  $49,000  to  be  used  as  a 
resettlement  site  for  some  25  Mennonite 
families  who  had  fled  southern  Nicaragua 
in  1984. 

The  families  left  their  homes  because 
the  government  suspected  them  of 
collaborating  with  the  “contra”  rebels  in 
their  area.  They  fled  to  a Costa  Rican 
refugee  camp  where  they  lived  for  nearly 
two  years  before  leaving  to  rebuild  their 
lives  in  Costa  Rica.  The  refugees  had 
asked  Costa  Rica  Mennonite  Church  for 
assistance  and  the  idea  of  buying  a farm 
for  them  was  born. 

The  church  found  a farm  for  sale  in  the 
tropical  southeastern  part  of  the  country 
near  the  Panama  border.  Total  budget  for 
the  resettlement  project  will  be  $190,000 
over  three  years,  according  to  Rich  Sider, 
administrator  for  MCC  programs  in  Latin 


America.  Rosedale  Mennonite  Missions 
plans  to  provide  $110,000  of  that  total; 
MCC  will  provide  the  remainder.  Rose- 
dale, the  mission  agency  of  Conservative 
Conference,  started  the  Mennonite 
churches  in  both  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica.  It  continues  to  have  missionaries  in 
both  countries. 

Cocoa,  plantains,  and  bananas  will  be 
grown  on  the  farm  for  sale  and  other  food 
crops  will  be  planted.  The  refugees  will 
also  continue  receiving  food  aid  from  the 
United  Nations  High  Commission  on  Ref- 
ugees for  the  first  year  until  their  crops 
are  ready  to  sell. 

While  much  energy  must  go  into  clear- 
ing land  and  planting  crops,  a major 
concern  now  is  building  homes  for  the 
refugee  families.  About  half  of  the  houses 
are  built,  and  families  are  doubling  up 
until  the  final  ones  are  completed. 

“The  refugees’  enthusiasm  is  inspiring, 
but  the  real  test  will  come  as  they  at- 
tempt to  live  and  work  in  community  in 
the  months  ahead,”  says  Sider.  “What 
they  are  trying  to  do  requires  a great  deal 
of  commitment  to  each  other.” 


Wenger  talks  to 
Lancaster  women 
about  change 

Believing  that  “change  is  a sure  sign  of 
life,”  Grace  Wenger  recently  admonished 
Mennonite  women  in  the  Lancaster,  Pa., 
area  to  not  get  caught  in  “chronological 
provincialism.”  She  was  addressing  120 
participants  in  a Saturday  morning  event 
sponsored  by  the  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women’s  Commission,  which  is 
part  of  the  Lancaster  Women’s  Mission- 
ary and  Service  Commission.  She  is  a 
local  writer,  historian,  and  teacher. 

Wenger  regaled  her  audience  with 
stories  from  the  past,  observing  that  “it  is 
a pattern  in  church  history  for  the  young 
visionaries  to  become  the  middle-aged 
leaders  who  distrust  the  ideas  of  the 
young  visionaries.”  Acknowledging  that 
explosive  change  has  been  a fact  for  ev- 
eryone who  is  alive,  she  cautioned  against 
nostalgia  for  or  bitterness  about  the  past. 
“No  matter  where  you  are  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  you  will  not  find  the  same 
church  as  the  one  you  joined  when  you 
were  15!” 

“Two  ways  to  respond  to  change  are 
typical  but  not  helpful,”  Wenger  cau- 
tioned. “The  first  is  stubborn  resistance 
which  yields  ‘thou  shalts’  and  ‘thou  shalt 
nots.’  Inevitably  that  leads  to  either  stag- 
nation or  explosion.  Blind  worship  of 
change,  on  the  other  hand,  is  no  better.” 

Wenger  sketched  another  reaction  to 
change,  for  which  she  coined  the  term, 
“chronological  provincialism.”  It  is  the  at- 
titude that  “only  our  generation  has  the 
answers.  We  who  have  rejected  the  past 
want  to  try  to  bind  the  future.  We  want 
everyone  else  to  stop  exactly  where  we 
have  stopped.  That  impulse  is  behind  the 
cry  that  we  hear  today  for  strong  lead- 
ership in  the  church.” 

Wenger  stopped  short  of  giving  specific 
answers  to  her  audience  about  how  they 
might  deal  with  the  rapid  change  sur- 
rounding them.  “Each  generation  must 
find  their  own  way,”  she  reflected.  But 
she  did  suggest  three  values  that  she 
hopes  are  reclaimed.  “The  assignment  for 
each  generation  is  to  discover  their  own 
faith  and  how  to  express  it.  Three  genera- 
tions ago,  in  parts  of  the  church,  the  line 
was  drawn  against  lightning  rods.  Two 
generations  ago  it  was  life  insurance. 
Perhaps  today  we  need  to  acknowledge 
the  faith  and  security  we’re  tempted  to 
place  in  nuclear  arms.” 

She  called  additionally  for  “mutual  re- 
sponsibility among  believers,”  pointing  to 
two  failures  to  live  this  ideal  that  she  ob- 
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serves:  “Today  we  hesitate  to  confront 
each  other,”  and  “Why  don’t  we  purpose 
to  purchase  insurance,  not  for  the  best 
rates,  but  to  support  community  life  and 
sharing?” 

Finally  she  asked  her  audience  to  con- 
sider both  ''telling  the  good  news  as  well 
as  demonstmtmg  that  love  to  others,”  ad- 
ding: “Today  we’re  so  well  organized  as  a 
church  that  we’re  tempted  to  believe 
we’ve  done  our  share  if  we  give  money. 
Perhaps  we  need  to  recapture  how  to 
share  our  time  and  our  resources  in  our 
neighborhoods.” 

Refusing  to  see  change  as  a negative 
force,  Wenger  concluded,  “In  a changing 
world  a living  church  will  find  new  ways 
to  express  new  life.  It’s  only  when  there’s 
no  change  that  decay  sets  in.” 


MCC  leaders 
look  at  trends  in 
finances,  personnel 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  met  at  MCC  head- 
quarters in  Akron,  Pa.,  Dec.  11-12,  to 
review  preliminary  program  plans  and 
budget  for  1988.  The  committee  also 
looked  at  information  presented  by  staff 
on  personnel  and  financial  trends  over 
the  past  decade.  This  followed  questions 
at  the  committee’s  September  meeting 
concerning  the  ratio  of  growth  in  MCC’s 
overseas  and  U.S.  programs,  as  well  as 
administrative  costs. 

Controller  Ken  Langeman  reported 
that,  on  average,  cash  resources  have 
increased  8 to  11  percent  annually  in  the 
last  10  years,  not  including  Selfhelp 
Crafts  sales — which  have  grown  an  av- 
erage of  20  percent  annually. 

Of  total  disbursements,  the  percentage 
used  for  administration  and  North 
American  programs  has  increased,  while 
the  percentage  used  for  overseas  pro- 
grams has  correspondingly  decreased. 
From  1978  to  1982  the  overseas  program 
averaged  69  percent  of  the  cash  budget. 
From  1983  to  1987  the  average  for  over- 
seas was  62  percent. 

Executive  Committee  member  Phil 
Rich  of  Archbold,  Ohio,  noted  that  the 
shift  from  international  to  U.S.  and 
administrative  programs  is  partly  due  to 
the  new  regional  structures  in  the  United 
States  and  to  an  emphasis  in  the  last 
decade  on  educational  efforts.  “I  am 
comfortable  with  where  we  are  today,”  he 
said.  “I  would  be  z^ncomfortable  if  ad- 
ministrative costs  would  keep  growing.” 

Overall  the  board  renewed  its  commit- 
ment to  keeping  a strong  overseas  pro- 
gram at  the  center  of  MCC  activity. 

The  number  of  MCC  personnel  has 
grown  from  742  in  1977  to  1,026  in  1987. 
The  number  of  workers  in  the  field,  both 
overseas  and  in  North  America,  has  in- 
creased, reported  Personnel  Services  sec- 


retary Jerry  Shank.  Overseas  workers 
were  62  percent  of  the  total  in  1977  and  49 
percent  in  1987,  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  workers  placed  in  North 
America. 

Another  trend  is  the  growing  number 
of  “continuing”  service  workers — those 
who  extend  beyond  their  initial  two-  or 
three-year  terms.  In  1977,  31  percent  of 
overseas  workers  were  continuing  work- 
ers. Today  that  percentage  is  38  percent. 
The  increase  in  continuing  workers  is 
higher  in  North  America.  The  percentage 
of  continuing  workers  in  the  U.S.  grew 
from  11  percent  to  49  percent  in  the  last 
decade  and  in  Canada  from  6 to  35. 

There  was  some  concern  that  this  trend 
will  result  in  fewer  entry-level  service  op- 
portunities for  young  people.  But  the 
trend  also  has  benefits.  Over  the  years 
MCC  has  recognized  the  need  for  long- 
term workers  who  have  the  experience 
needed  to  work  in  areas  of  crisis  and  con- 
flict. At  the  1981  annual  meeting  the 
MCC  board  passed  a special  resolution 
calling  for  staff  policies  that  would  allow 
more  people  to  serve  beyond  one  term. 

In  its  discussion  of  priorities,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  staff  reaffirmed 
their  strong  commitment  to  placing 
workers  overseas.  A new  staff-written 
statement  identified  placing  personnel  in 
areas  of  human  suffering  as  a key  MCC 
commitment. — Kristina  Mast  Burnett 


Ojibway  Indian 
begins  ministry  among 
Blackfeet  Indians 

Clara  Major,  an  Ojibway  Indian  from 
Morson,  Ont.,  began  one  year  of  volunteer 
ministry  recently  with  Blackfeet  Indians 
in  Browning,  Mont.  The  unique  ministry 
was  Major’s  idea  and  was  coordinated  by 
Irv  Weaver,  director  of  evangelism  and 
church  development  for  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions;  Timothy  Burkholder,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  Northwest  Conference; 
and  Terry  and  Rhonda  Longenecker, 
church  planters  in  Browning. 

Major  is  serving  alongside  Long- 
eneckers  by  helping  with  a weekly  adult 
Bible  study  and  helping  lay  the  ground- 
work for  beginning  a Sunday  morning 
worship  service  this  year.  Longeneckers 
moved  to  Browning  tWee  years  ago  with 
hopes  of  planting  a church  among  the 
Blackfeet  Indians.  They  followed  13  years 
of  ministry  there  by  MBM  Voluntary 
Service  workers. 

Major  is  also  involved  in  a growing 
children’s  ministry.  Every  Tuesday  night 
the  local  recreation  center  becomes  the 
focus  of  activities  for  20-30  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  14.  Activities  in- 
clude singing,  games,  crafts,  and  pool 
tournaments.  Terry  leads  a Bible  lesson 
through  a skit  or  artwork. 

Major  also  works  part  time  in  a day- 


care center  for  preschoolers  to  pay  for 
expenses  related  to  her  stay  in  Browning. 

“We  recognize  that  an  Indian  person 
can  reach  and  minister  to  his/her  own 
people  in  ways  we  are  limited,”  said 
Terry.  He  added  that  Major’s  musical 
gifts  will  be  an  important  contribution  to 
the  weekly  Bible  studies  and  in  the  fu- 
ture worship  services. 

Major  is  a member  of  United  Native 
Ministries,  a committee  of  American  and 
Canadian  Indians  in  the  Mennonite 
Church.  “I  wanted  to  get  involved  with 
congregations  that  needed  help,”  she  said. 
“I  feel  the  Lord  has  led  me  to  Browning.” 

There’s  another  connecting  factor:  The 
pastor  of  Major’s  congregation  (Morson 
Community  Bible  Fellowship),  William 
Longenecker,  is  Terry’s  uncle.  Major  grew 
up  in  Morson.  She  graduated  last  spring 
from  Debwewin  Bible  Institute  in  Dry- 
den,  Ont.,  with  concentrations  in  Native 
ministry  and  evangelism. 


Two  MC  conferences 
and  one  GC  district 
explore  ‘integration’ 

“How  can  we  integrate  more  of  our  re- 
sources, particularly  staff  persons?”  This 
is  currently  being  asked  by  Rocky  Moun- 
tain and  South  Central  conferences  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  Western  District 
of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church. 

At  a recent  meeting,  leaders  of  the 
three  groups  updated  each  other  and  dis- 
cussed their  needs,  raising  these  ques- 
tions: Shall  we  jointly  choose  and  employ 
a church  planter?  How  can  we  best  use 
the  skills  of  the  youth  coordinator(s)?  Is 
there  a need  for  additional  ways  to  nur- 
ture pastors  with  a person  skilled  in 
clinical  pastoral  education?  The  leaders 
agreed  to  consult  with  each  other  on  fu- 
ture staff  and  structural  changes. 

The  proposed  merger  (“integration”)  of 
the  M(^l  and  GC  denominations  was  also 
discussed.  What  impact  would  a merger 
have  on  our  institutions/colleges?  Can  we 
go  any  further  regionally  until  we  know 
what  will  happen  structurally  on  the  de- 
nominational level? 

The  leaders  present  agreed  upon  the 
following  statements: 

1.  We  affirm  the  work  of  the  MOGC 
Committee  on  Cooperation. 

2.  We  commit  ourselves  to  study  docu- 
ments that  will  be  forthcoming  from  the 
Committee  on  Cooperation. 

3.  We  commit  ourselves  to  continued 
dialogue  among  our  three  groups  and  to 
work  toward  integration. 

4.  Might  there  be  integration  by  1997? 

The  leaders  also  agreed  that  their  con- 
ference/district ministers  and  modera- 
tors will  meet  quarterly  and  the  larger 
group  of  leaders  will  meet  again  in  six 
months. 
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Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Rich  Meyer,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

I am  grateful  for  all  of  the  responses  to 
my  article  of  Nov.  24  (“What  Really  Is 
God’s  Will  for  the  City?”).  I would  like  to 
comment  on  some  of  the  points  raised  by 
readers. 

Curt  Ashburn  (“Readers  Say,”  Dec.  22) 
feels  I was  wrong  to  equate  with  “snake 
oil”  urban  ministries  that  do  not  carry  in 
mind  the  need  to  support  people  in  mov- 
ing from  cities  to  the  villages.  He  is  right, 
and  I apologize.  Instead  of  saying  this 
was  “snake  oil,”  I should  have  said  that 
this  was  a blind  spot;  we  all  have  blind 
spots.  This  should  in  no  way  invalidate  all 
the  good  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
many  self-giving  individuals  who  have 
worked  for  God  in  cities.  I am  sorry;  I 
wrote  carelessly.  I meant  to  ask  for  a 
more  complete  urban  ministry,  not  to 
condemn  urban  ministry.  Brother 
Ashburn,  I encourage  you  to  continue  to 
minister  where  you  have  been  called, 
sharing  the  good  news  and  making  dis- 
ciples. I trust  the  Holy  Spirit  to  do  the 
convincing  if  God  wants  you  or  those 
among  whom  you  work  to  leave  the  city.  I 
would  only  ask  you  to  be  open  to  that 
possibility. 

Freeman  Miller  (“Readers  Say,”  Dec. 
29)  reminds  us  that  a city  is  made  up  of 
people — people  we  care  about.  I certainly 
agree.  We  want  these  people  to  know  God 
and  to  know  the  good  life  God  intends  for 
them.  In  the  New  Testament  Jesus 
brought  good  news  to  many  people  in 
many  places  and  situations;  it  usually 
changed  them  and  their  lives  profoundly. 
The  good  news  is  just  as  powerful  today: 
it  can  come  to  all  of  us  where  we  are,  but 
it  doesn’t  necessarily  leave  us  there! 
Following  Jesus  takes  people  in  unex- 
pected directions.  It  may  take  some  city 
dwellers  out  of  the  city. 

Are  we  prepared  to  help  city  dwellers 
resettle  outside  the  city?  I don’t  know.  I 
asked  that  as  a question  in  my  article. 
Small  towns  are  not  always  known  for 
making  newcomers  feel  welcome;  Men- 
nonite  communities  have  sometimes  been 
known  for  their  exclusiveness.  Urban 
Mennonite  churches  have  done  much  bet- 
ter at  uniting  people  of  many  races  and 
backgrounds  in  one  family  of  faith.  I hope 
our  older  congregations  can  learn  from 
the  urban  fellowships  and  come  to  enjoy 
some  of  the  diversity  that  the  urban 
churches  know.  Making  city  dwellers  feel 
welcome  and  enabling  them  to  find  a 


productive  place  in  a small  town  or 
rural  area — this  is  a complex  and  difficult 
task,  it  raises  questions  about  how  we 
own  and  hold  land  and  about  how  we 
commit  ourselves  to  one  another  in  our 
communities.  It  proposes  a stronger  and 
deeper  tie  between  congregations,  urban 
and  rural,  within  the  broader  church. 

I want  better  minds  and  hearts  than 
mine  to  accept  this  task.  I want  our 
churches — rural  and  urban — and  our 
church  boards  to  take  it  seriously.  I do  not 
want  our  urban  ministries  to  decline  or 
end,  but  to  expand:  to  expand  in  vision 
and  program.  Our  vision  for  urban 
ministry  should  not  be  limited  to,  but 
should  include,  the  need  for  people  to 
move  from  the  cities  to  villages.  Our  pro- 
grams should  support  this. 

I count  Sylvia  Horst  (“Readers  Say,” 
Dec.  29)  and  Ross  L.  Bender  (“Readers 
Say,”  Dec.  15)  as  friends.  I respect  how 
they  are  living  and  what  they  are  doing  in 
Philadelphia.  I’m  sure  they  would  agree 
that  most  North  Americans,  urban  and 
rural,  consume  way  too  much  of  the 
earth’s  resources.  Caring  for  the  earth  as 
though  it  were  the  Lord’s,  equitably  shar- 
ing the  natural  resources — these  are  im- 
portant concerns  of  a biblical  faith. 

Are  we  sinning  by  our  levels  of 
consumption?  I think  we  are.  We  need  to 
see  our  sin,  confess  it,  and  change  our 
ways.  We  are  all  going  to  have  to  learn  to 
live  using  less  gasoline  and  less  elec- 
tricity. We  are  all  going  to  have  to  learn 
to  work  fouling  less  ground  water  and 
less  air.  Wasting  less  is  part  of  the 
answer,  but  we  will  also  need  to  learn  to 
live  lives  that  use  less  of  these  resources. 
These  are  changes  we  all  need  to  make. 
Can  we  do  it? 

There’s  the  rub:  It  can  be  done  in  small 
cities,  towns,  and  on  farms;  it  cannot  be 


done  in  large  modern  industrial  cities.  To 
provision  and  power  a city  of  a million  in- 
habitants cannot  be  done  in  an  ecologi- 
cally responsible  way.  There  can  be 
various  opinions  as  to  whether  cities 
provide  a healthy  environment  for  people, 
but  it  is  a fact  that  our  cities  require  oil 
and  electricity  at  an  unsustainable  level. 
Finding  alternatives  is  not  a matter  of 
personal  lifestyle  preference.  I did  not 
write  the  article  about  some  personal  call 
from  God  for  me  to  live  in  the  country.  If 
being  good  stewards  of  God’s  good  crea- 
tion counts  for  anything,  then  we  should 
be  working  to  reduce  the  size  of  our  cities 
sooner  rather  than  later. 

Lastly,  I think  Daniel  Liechty 
(“Readers  Say,”  Dec.  15)  will  not  mind  a 
correction  on  a side  issue.  He  suggested 
that  a serious  movement  from  cities  to 
rural  areas  is  impossible  without  a 
drastic  reduction  in  the  population.  Is  our 
population  now  so  great  as  to  require 
many  to  live  “stacked  on  top  of  each 
other”?  No.  Assume  that  instead  of  one 
out  of  45  U.S.  families  on  the  farm,  as  is 
now  the  case,  one  out  of  10  families  would 
actively  farm.  In  Indiana,  each  farming 
family  of  four  could  then  consider  their 
share  of  farmland  to  be  just  over  120 
acres.  In  New  York  state,  40  acres;  in 
Kansas,  800  acres.  The  national  average 
would  be  about  200  acres  for  each  farm- 
ing family.  This  is  without  putting  any 
more  land  into  cultivation. 

Meanwhile,  without  putting  pressure 
on  the  farmland,  the  nonfarming  families 
in  Indiana  could  each  move  to  at  least  an 
acre — more  land  than  a village  plumber 
or  doctor  or  schoolteacher  or  grocer  would 
need  for  a home  and  a sizable  garden.  If 
Liechty  wants  to  farm  40  acres  with  a 
mule,  he  should  feel  ^ree  to  do  so  without 
worrying  that  he  is  obligating  anyone  else 
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to  live  in  a city  apartment.  On  the 
contrary,  others’  insistence  on  living  in 
the  city  may  someday  drive  them  to  have 
his  40  acres  strip-mined  for  coal  to  keep 
their  electricity  flowing! 


Teodoro  Penner,  executive  secretary, 
Brazil  Mennonite  Church 

Greetings  from  Brazil!  As  I picked  up 
my  newest  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  in  my 
post  office  box  I was  again  reminded  how 
thankful  I was  to  receive  it.  I find  your 
weekly  publication  very  useful  in  my 
work  here  in  Brazil.  And  I thought  I 
would  drop  you  a note  to  let  you  know 
how  much  I appreciate  it. 

Every  issue  includes  articles  that  are 
useful  to  me.  The  issues  and  events  cov- 
ered in  your  publication  often  deal  with 
issues  that  are  very  real  to  us  here  in 
Brazil.  Therefore,  after  I am  done  reading 
the  issues  I can  share  it  with  others  here 
who  will  also  find  it  useful.  In  addition,  it 
keeps  me  informed  of  things  happening 
within  the  Mennonite  Church  in  North 
America  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  I 
find  myself  reading  Gospel  Herald  cover 
to  cover! 


Janet  M.  Counts,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

When  I read  “No  Room  in  the  Inn”  by 
Helen  Good  Brenneman  (Dec.  8)  I thought 
of  a prayer  which  I cut  from  a church 
bulletin  (non-Mennonite)  many  years  ago: 

A Prayer  For  Reflection 
Lord,  thank  you  for  not  condemning  me 
When  everyone  else  was  pointing  the 
finger  at  me. 


Let  me  never  forget  that  your  love  for  me 
Has  no  conditions; 

That  I am  never  forsaken,  for  you  are 
always  with  me. 

Give  me  the  courage  and  kindness  to  raise 
my  hat. 

Publicly,  to  those  I know,  who  suffer 
defeat,  failure,  shame. 

Lord,  thank  you  for  not  condemning  me 
When  everyone  else  was  pointing  the 
finger  at  me. 

— Author  unknown 


Willard  E.  Roth,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Three  provocative  pieces  popped  out  of 
the  pages  of  the  Dec.  8 issue.  Although  al- 
most a mere  filler,  Jonathan  Larson’s 
“Jostling  to  Make  Room  in  Pitseng”  is  an 
eloquent  commentary  anticipating  Vision 
’95.  Its  mesaage  is  applicable  on  all  con- 
tinents. 

Art  Meyer’s  rating  of  the  10  top  world 
issues  provides  an  analytical  framework 
for  a global  Christian’s  reflection  (and 
response)  as  we  enter  a new  year.  We 
must  keep  our  eyes  focused  beyond  our 
own  countries. 

And  on  the  final  page,  your  editorial 
lines  boldly  call  for  decision  on  a matter 
we  dare  no  longer  delay.  Your  question 
invites  an  obvious  answer:  Can  we  memo- 
rialize the  150th  anniversary  of  the  split 
by  coming  together  again  in  1997?  We 
must. 


Weigellia  Trook,  Lebanon,  Oreg. 

When  I read  Timothy  Schultz’s  letter  in 
the  Dec.  8 issue,  I was  really  a little  bit 
angry  at  his  attitude.  I think  the  article 
on  matchmaking  (Nov.  10)  was  a very 
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good  one  which  the  author  intended  for 
all  of  us  to  take  seriously.  Too  long  we 
have  treated  loneliness  with  indifference 
or  “humor.” 

Then  Mr.  Schultz  has  the  nerve  to  sug- 
gest that  the  “more  neglected  task”  of  the 
church  is  the  acceptance  and  encourage- 
ment of  singleness  as  a “relevant  alterna- 
tive” to  marriage!  Where  has  he  been?  I 
think  too  much  of  this  is  done  already.  He 
does  not  seem  to  realize  that  some  people 
hate  being  single  and  that  they  long  for 
the  closeness  of  a big,  warm  family— hus- 
band, children,  in-laws — especially  as  the 
holidays  approach. 


Samuel  B.  Nafziger,  LaCrete,  Alta. 

“We  Need  Leaders!”  (Oct.  27)  by  James 
M.  Lapp  touches  a vital  subject  in  today’s 
world.  His  statement  that  in  the  first 
century  leaders  were  the  most  vulnerable 
people  in  the  church  sounds  like  James 
3:1.  He  appropriately  points  out  that  the 
undesirable  features  of  leadership  in  the 
church  today  may  deter  people  from 
aspiring  to  leadership. 

Too  often  the  authority  of  leaders  and 
even  the  right  to  lead  is  questioned  and 
downgraded  in  the  church  and  the  mean- 
ing and  relevance  of  ordination  is  ques- 
tioned. This  can  be  discouraging  to  po- 
tential leaders.  Perhaps  we  need  a Titus 
to  go  and  “ordain  elders  in  every  city.” 
True,  the  responsibility  needs  to  be 
broadly  shared  by  every  part  of  the 
church.  However,  almost  anyone  or  any 
group  that  is  sensitive  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  in  a position  to  help  in  identifying  and 
encouraging  potential  leaders. 

Women  were  called  to  leadership  posi- 
tions in  the  Old  Testament.  There  is  a 
question,  though,  as  to  how  many  should 
be  called.  A list  of  all  the  people  named  in 
the  Bible  shows  about  100  females  but 
over  3,000  males.  Of  these  women,  per- 
haps four  in  the  Old  Testament  can  be 
considered  called  of  God  to  regular  lead- 
ership positions.  That  is  roughly  one 
woman  called  in  each  1,000  years  of  his- 
tory— definitely  the  exception.  In  the 
New  Testament  there  is  no  definite  call  of 
a woman  to  leadership  unless  one  is  adept 
at  twisting  Scripture  to  suit  the  purpose. 
This  in  no  way  reflects  on  women’s  in- 
fluence; great  has  been  their  contribu- 
tion. It  does  raise  a question  for  women 
who  want  both  men’s  and  women’s  roles 
open  to  them. 

Thirty-nine  Scriptures  speak  of  the  re- 
lationships between  men  and  women. 
First  Timothy  2:12  says,  “But  I suffer  not 
a woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp  authority 
over  the  man.”  This  verse  and  20  other 
New  Testament  verses  indicate  some- 
thing of  a leader-follower  relationship.  If 
we  ignore  these  Scriptures  and  rely  on 
reason  we  can  build  a good  case  for 
women  in  leadership  positions.  In  other 
words,  we  can  use  our  heads  and  forget 
the  Bible. 
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Driver  teaches  in  Central  America.  A two-month  teaching  assignment  took  John  Driver 
(right),  a Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker  in  Uruguay,  to  five  countries  in  Central 
America  this  past  fall.  He  served  SEMILLA,  the  three-year-old  leadership  training 
program  for  Mennonite  pastors  and  other  congregational  leaders  in  Central  America.  It  in- 
volves 10  national  Mennonite  bodies  in  eight  countries  and  is  supported  by  eight  North 
American  mission  agencies. 

Driver  taught  ojie-week  seminars  on  evangelization  and  discipleship  from  a believers' 
church  perspective.  “We  looked  at  terms  like  gospel,  salvation,  conversion,  discipleship, 
witness,  and  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  asked,  ‘What  do  they  mean  bib- 
lically?’ ’’he  explained.  The  seminars  included  Driver’s  presentations,  reports  on  readings 
assigned,  small-group  discussions,  and  subsequent  plenary  sessions. 

Pictured  is  the  seminar  in  Managua,  Nicaragua,  which  was  attended  by  15-20  persmis 
from  the  capital  city  and  outlying  areas.  Participants  relate  to  one  of  three  Anabaptist 
groups  in  the  country— Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  Nicaragua  Mennonite  Church,  and 
Evangelical  Mennonite  Churches  of  Nicaragua. 

“I  found  that  the  closer  the  church  is  to  a precarious  life  of  suffering,  the  more  affinity 
one  finds  between  their  thcnight  pat  terns  and  those  in  the  New  Testament,’’  said  Driver. 
For  example,  he  asked  one  small  group  in  the  Managua  seminar  what  images  best  com- 
municate the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  war-tom  Nicaragua.  They  mentioned 
images  of  reconciliation  (enemies  becoming  friends),  vicarious  suffering  (the  just  suffering 
for  the  unjust),  and  the  witness/martyr  motif  (true  witness  involving  suffering).  “Those 
are  some  of  the  most  bn  portant  images  in  the  New  Testament,  ’’he  observed. 


Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  received 
$3,974,000  in  contributions  in  the  first  11 
months  of  its  current  fiscal  year.  An  additional 
$681,000  is  needed  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
on  Jan.  31  to  meet  the  contributions  goal. 
Development  manager  Tim  Martin  said  giving 
was  good  in  December  but  that  the  amount 
needed  in  the  final  month  represents  15 
percent  of  the  total  for  the  year. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries received  $323,000  in  contributions  in  the 

first  11  months  of  its  current  fiscal  year.  An 
additional  $120,000  is  needed  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  on  Jan.  31  to  equal  the  budget  for 
the  year.  Last  year  MBCM  received  $92,000  in 
January.  “The  prayers  and  contributions  of  the 
church  are  requested,”  says  Executive 
Secretary  Gordon  Zook. 

A budget  shortfall  and  Canadian  defense 
policy  were  the  major  concerns  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Canada  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  its  Executive  Committee  in  Win- 
nipeg, Man.  The  shortfall  of  $412,000  is  the 
result  of  receiving  8 percent  less  in  contribu- 
tions that  was  budgeted.  The  committee  de- 
cided to  recommend  that  the  1988  budget  be 
frozen  at  the  1987  level.  On  the  defense  policy 
matter,  the  committee  reviewed  its  earlier  de- 
cision not  to  sign  an  interchurch  response  to 
the  government’s  plans,  affirming  MCC  Can- 
ada’s “traditional  nondirective  approach  to 
military  defense  strategy.”  But  the  committee 
decided  to  reopen  the  issue  by  studying  it 
further. 

Dave  Miller  has  resigned  as  director  of 
Voluntary  Service  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  He  will  leave  MBM  at  the  end  of 
March  to  become  copastor  of  East  Goshen 
(Ind.)  Mennonite  Church.  Miller  has  been  VS 
director  since  February  1985.  Before  that  he 
was  part-time  assistant  pastor  at  the  East 
Goshen  Church  for  three  years.  He  has  also 
served  as  coordinator  of  the  Mennonite  youth 
conventions  in  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  in  1981 
and  in  Ames,  Iowa,  in  1985. 

Over  80  international  students  were  hosted 
in  Mennonite  homes  in  the  Lancaster,  Pa., 
area  during  the  Christmas  season  under  a 
program  sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  They  represent  20  countries 
and  are  attending  some  50  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States.  Kathy  Farrell, 
coordinator  of  the  program,  says  80  percent  of 
the  300,000  international  students  in  America 
never  get  invited  into  an  American  home.  The 
16-year-old  Eastern  Board  program,  and 
others  like  it,  are  attempting  to  correct  this 
situation.  The  Lancaster  experience  started 
with  orientation  on  Dec.  22  and  concluded  with 
an  international  meal  and  cultural  program 
planned  by  the  students  for  their  hosts  on  Dec. 
30. 

Mennonite  Church  projects  are  the  re- 
cipients of  $18,100  in  grants  from  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  this  year.  Among  the  six  projects 
are  United  Native  Ministries,  which  is  a new 
organization  for  American/Canadian  Indian 
Mennonites,  and  the  20th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  High  Aim,  which  is  a program  that 
sends  urban  minority  youth  to  Mennonite  high 
schools.  Also  receiving  the  grants,  called 


“fraternal  funds,”  were  other  Anabaptist  de- 
nominations that  are  part  of  MMA.  In  addi- 
tion, inter-Mennonite  projects  received 
$41,500. 

Four  Mennonites  were  among  12  people  ar- 
rested for  singing  Christmas  “carols”  on 

Dec.  20  as  part  of  a peace  demonstration  at  a 
Chicago  shopping  mall.  They  were  charged 
with  criminal  trespass.  Jan  Wiebe,  Gene 
Stoltzfus,  Kryss  Chupp,  and  Dorothy  Friesen 
had  joined  150  “carolers”  at  Water  Tower  Place 
on  Michigan  Avenue.  They  altered  the  words  of 
familiar  carols  to  reflect  their  opposition  to 
U.S.  aid  for  the  “contra”  rebels  in  Nicaragua. 
“It  seemed  so  clear  to  me  that  the  Lord  was 
leading  me  to  join  with  the  others  to  say  ‘no’  to 
our  nation’s  violence  in  Central  America  at 
this  cultic  center  of  American  consumerism 
during  this  season  of  peace,”  said  Stoltzfus. 

A church-planting  effort  got  underway  in 
Americus,  Ga.,  on  Jan.  1.  It  represents  the 
next  step  in  a Mennonite  ministry  there  that 
began  in  1979  with  the  establishment  of  a 
Voluntary  Service  unit  by  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  The  unit  has  assisted  such 
well-known  ministries  as  Koinonia  Farms  and 
Habitat  for  Humanity.  Unit  members  have 
also  gotten  to  know  former  U.S.  President 
Jimmy  Carter  and  his  wife,  Rosalyn,  in  nearby 
Plains.  The  church-planting  work  is  sponsored 
by  Eastern  Board  and  Southeast  Conference. 
Leading  the  effort,  on  a partial-support  basis, 
are  Lewis  and  Mary  Overholt,  who  were  mis- 
sion workers  in  West  Germany  for  26  years. 


A 26-year-old  congregation  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania has  a new  name  and  a new  building 
in  a new  town.  The  former  Fredericksville 
Mennonite  Church  is  now  Living  Word  Men- 
nonite Church,  and  it  has  moved  to  a new 
building  on  a 10-acre  site  near  New  Jerusalem. 
The  $480,000  facility  includes  a large  “worship 
center,”  fellowship  hall,  nine  classrooms,  mu- 
sic room,  chapel,  two  “prayer  closets,”  offices, 
and  library.  'The  old  building  is  now  occupied 
by  the  congregation’s  nine-year-old  school — 
Gateway  Christian  School.  One  thing  that  is 
7iot  new  for  the  congregation  is  its  pastor — 
Elmer  Frederick.  He  has  served  the  congrega- 
tion since  its  beginning  in  1962. 

A new  Mennonite  congregation  in  Los  An- 
geles has  been  added  to  Southwest  Con- 
ference and  four  others  in  the  city  are  on  the 
way.  The  new  one  is  Immanuel  Jemaat  Kristen 
Indonesia,  which  is  made  up  primarily  of  im- 
migrants from  Indonesia.  Southwest  Confer- 
ence now  has  11  congregations  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  In  1980  there  were  only  four. 

A diner  has  been  turned  into  a Christian 
ministry  for  the  needy  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

After  months  of  preparation  and  work, 
“Friendship  House”  opened  recently  to  meet 
“some  of  the  physical,  spiritual,  and  social 
needs  of  school-age  children,  older  adults,  and 
other  needy  persons.”  Of  particular  concern 
are  “latchkey^’  children  who  go  home  to  an 
empty  house  after  school  and  elderly  people 
who  are  destitute  and  lonely.  Specific  services 
of  the  ministry  include  nutritious  meals  and 
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children’s  activities.  Mennonites  were  instru- 
mental in  purchasing  and  renovating  the  diner. 
Daisy  Yoder,  a local  Mennonite,  is  the  coordi- 
nator of  the  new  venture. 

“Sunday  Night  at  Landisville’’  is  a new 
series  of  programs  at  Landisville  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church  that  was  launched  on  Jan.  10 
with  a performance  by  a world-class  magician. 
He  was  Jep  Hostetler  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who 
by  profession  is  a preventive  medicine  pro- 
fessor. He  combined  humor  with  his  illusions 
and  added  a message  to  young  people  about 
drugs  and  alcohol.  Future  Sunday-night  pro- 
grams include  author  Tom  Sine,  singer  Sherrie 
Strange  with  pianist  Tom  Fitch,  a film  festival 
with  a “late  show,”  and  a cross-cultural  youth 
rally.  “We  believe  there  are  many  young  people 
and  families  who  still  want  to  go  to  church  on 
Sunday  nights!”  says  program  chairman  Merle 
Good. 

A fast-growing  new  congregation  in  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa.,  has  changed  meeting  lo- 
cations from  Quality  Inn  in  Centerville  to 
Farm  and  Home  Center  in  Lancaster.  The  lat- 
ter offers  more  space  for  Christ  the  King  Com- 
munity Church,  which  now  has  70  members 
and  a Sunday  worship  attendance  of  about  180. 
The  congregation,  affiliated  with  Lancaster 
Conference,  is  led  by  Pastor  Dan  Hoellwarth. 

Four  people  have  begun  Voluntary  Service 
assignments  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. They  are  George  and  Mary  Dunn  of 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  Erik  and  Leanne  Yoder  of 
Goshen,  Ind.  Dunns  are  serving  two  years  in 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  where  they  are  VS  unit  coor- 
dinators. George  is  also  working  with  a home- 
repair  program,  and  Mary  is  hostess  for  Win- 
ter VS.  Yoders  are  serving  three  years  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  where  Erik  is  a paralegal  with 
Tucson  Ecumenical  Council  and  Leanne  is  a 
social  worker. 

Brazil  Mennonite  Church  has  commissioned 
its  first  missionaries  for  church-planting 
work  within  the  country.  They  are  Carlos  and 
Meire  Carvalho,  and  their  assignment  is  in  the 
remote  town  of  Conceicao  do  Araguaia.  They 
went  there  in  January  following  a special  ordi- 
nation/sending service  in  November  and  a 
speaking  tour  of  Mennonite  congregations  in 
December.  The  mission  project,  approved  a 
year  ago  by  Brazil  Mennonite  Church,  is  also 
supported  by  the  German-speaking  Mennonite 
immigrants  in  southern  Brazil. 

The  Mennonite-related  Missions  Now 
Church  in  the  Philippines  is  interested  in  the 
evangelism  of  unreached  people,  according  to 
David  Shenk,  overseas  ministries  director  for 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  These 
include  Muslims  on  the  Philippine  island  of 
Mindanao  and  Philippine  people  working  in 
Hong  Kong.  Shenk,  who  visited  Asia  recently, 
says  evangelism  and  the  desire  to  be  New 
Testament  Christians  is  at  the  soul  of  Missions 
Now.  The  church  is  also  committed  to  peace  in 


the  midst  of  a violent  society.  The  church, 
founded  in  1952  by  Felonito  Sacapano,  now  has 
2,500  members  in  22  congregations.  Sacapano 
died  this  past  October  and  was  succeeded  by 
Ramon  Bansan  as  the  church’s  chairman. 

Some  100  people  attended  the  All-India  Men- 
nonite Pastors  Conference  recently  in 
Chandwa  in  Bihar  State.  They  represented  the 
Mennonite  Church,  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church,  Mennonite  Brethren  Church, 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  and  United  Mis- 
sionary Church.  Myron  Augsburger,  a Men- 
nonite pastor/evangelist  from  the  United 
States,  was  the  main  speaker.  He  discussed 
Anabaptist  history  and  conducted  a Bible 
study  on  “The  Spirituality  of  Dlscipleship,” 
based  on  2 Corinthians.  His  wife,  Esther,  was 
also  asked  to  talk  about  growing  up  in  India  as 
a missionary  daughter.  The  pastors  conference 
came  near  the  end  of  Augsburgers’  three- 
month  assignment  at  Union  Biblical  Seminary 
in  Pune,  India. 

Some  40  people  attended  a retreat  for  Men- 
nonite leaders  in  Belize  recently  at  a Baptist 
campground  near  Sand  Hill  in  that  tiny  Cen- 
tral American  country.  The  main  speaker  was 
Dale  Stoll,  a pastor  from  the  United  States  and 
a consultant  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  His  presentations  were  an  expanded 
version  of  the  “Extending  the  Kingdom”  sem- 
inars on  church  growth  that  he  has  been  con- 
ducting in  North  America.  “The  basic  prin- 
ciples of  God’s  kingdom  business  are  the  same 
in  any  culture,”  he  said.  “What  may  be  dif- 
ferent are  the  techniques  Involved.” 

A Mennonite  Central  Committee  worker 
presented  his  doctoral  dissertation  at  Karl 
Marx  University  in  Leipzig,  East  Germany, 
recently.  It  was  a critical  day  in  the  three-year 
assignment  of  Rom  Maczka  of  Wichita,  Kans. 
It  was  also  a critical  day  for  the  university’s 
history  department,  for  this  dissertation,  if  ac- 
cepted, would  be  the  first  by  a non-Marxist  to 
come  from  that  department.  The  verdict  was 
positive.  ‘Ten  years  ago  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  such  a thesis,  written  by  an  out- 
sider, to  have  been  accepted  here,”  said  one 
faculty  member.  The  dissertation  is  a critical 
evaluation  of  the  shifts  that  have  taken  place 
over  the  past  40  years  in  the  Marxist  view  of 
Thomas  Muntzer’s  role  in  the  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation. 

Mennonites  and  Catholics  are  cooperating 
in  a housing  project  in  Chile.  The  project  of- 
fers new — or  improved — homes  for  needy  peo- 
ple in  the  port  city  of  San  Antonio.  It  is  coor- 
dinated by  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  the 
regional  Roman  Catholic  vicariate,  and  the 
local  Catholic  church.  But  houses  are  not  the 
only  thing  being  built,  says  MCC  worker 
Charlie  Geiser  from  Apple  Creek,  Ohio.  Com- 
munity is  being  built  as  well.  “Before  the 
project,  neighbors  didn’t  know  each  other,” 
noted  one  local  participant.  “Now  they  are 
working  together.” 


Pontius'  Puddle 


Six  Mennonites  were  among  the  70  au- 
thors— mostly  fi*om  Ohio— featured  at  the 
Buckeye  Book  Fair  recently  at  Fisher  Audito- 
rium near  Wooster,  Ohio.  'They  were  Jean 
Hughes,  who  wrote  A Country  Mile  of  Winter: 
Ramblings  and  Recipes  based  on  her  syndi- 
cated newspaper  column;  Char  Kellogg,  a 
weekly  newspaper  columnist  who  put  together 
the  Festive  Favorites  cookbook  in  collaboration 
with  Fran  Mast;  Stanley  Kaufman,  the  curator 
of  a German  culture  museum  wbo  compiled 
books  on  Germanic  folk  culture  and  on  the 
Moravians;  Celia  Lehman,  a free-lance  writer 
who  has  a short  story  for  children  included  in 
The  Christian  Family  Christmas  Book', 
Florence  Schloneger,  a pastor  who  wrote 
Sara’s  Trek — the  story  of  a Russian  Mennonite 
refugee;  and  Esther  Shank,  a Virginian  whose 
Mennonite  Country-Style  Recipes  and  Kitchen 
Secrets  was  published  last  year  by  Herald 
Press  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

Some  250  people  attended  a “Concert  for 
Peace”  in  subimban  Chicago  that  was  spon- 
sored by  Lombard  Mennonite  Peace  Center 
and  by  an  ecumencial  network  of  churches 
called  Friends  for  Peace.  The  concert  featured 
the  Clarion  Quartet— four  members  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  who  are  also 
members  of  Musicians  Against  Nuclear  Arms. 
Held  at  Elmhurst  College,  the  event  included  a 
talk  on  “The  Polyphony  of  Peacemaking”  by 
Dale  Brown,  a Brethren  professor,  writer,  and 
peace  activist.  The  benefit  concert  was  the  last 
of  five  major  events  sponsored  in  1987  by  the 
peace  center  and  Friends  for  Peace.  Another 
series  is  planned  for  this  year.  The  peace  center 
is  a ministry  of  Lombard  (111.)  Mennonite 
Church. 

Art’s  true  function  is  to  express  what  it 
means  to  be  human  and  to  call  forth  a 
response,  painter  Susan  Ebersole  of  New  York 
told  more  than  100  visual  artists  and  ^ests  at 
Art  87  recently  at  The  People’s  Place  in  Inter- 
course, Pa.  She  and  New  York  painter-sculptor 
Rodney  Harder  were  the  featured  artists. 
Along  with  presentations  by  the  two  and  an 
exhibit  of  their  work,  the  annual  weekend 
event  included  a slide  show  of  work  done  by 
Mennonite-related  artists  in  the  past  two 
years.  The  slide  show  is  available  free  to 
church  and  community  groups  from  The  Peo- 
ple’s Place,  Intercourse,  PA  17534;  phone  717- 
768-7171. 

Some  65  Illinois  girls  have  made  a peace 
comforter  and  plan  to  send  it  “to  Russia 
with  love”  soon.  This  was  the  main  project  of 
the  annual  inspiration  day  of  the  Illinois  Girls 
Missionary  and  Service  Auxiliary.  It  was  held 
recently  in  Roanoke,  111.  Each  girl  created  and 
signed  a muslin  square  on  her  idea  of  peace. 
The  squares  were  then  pieced  together  and 
made  into  a comforter.  After  being  displayed 
in  Illinois  churches  and  schools,  it  will  be  sent 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  comforter  will  be  ao 
companied  by  a photograph  of  the  girls  and  a 
letter  of  peace  and  friendship. 

A day  of  “fun  and  fi'olic”  was  held  for 
families  who  have  developmentally  disabled 
members  recently  at  the  (Ilencroft  retirement 
community  in  the  Phoenix  suburb  of  Glendale. 
Also  among  the  70  participants  were  the 
friends  and  fellow  church  members  of  the 
families.  The  second  annual  event  was  spon- 
sored by  Friendship  Foundation  for  the  Handi- 
capped— a support  group  for  the  families.  The 
guest  resource  person  was  Ken  Jantzen,  the 
developmental  disabilities  staff  person  for 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  West  Ckiast. 

Mennonites  are  urged  to  watch  a special 
four-part  television  series  this  spring  en- 
titled The  Promise  of  America.  Produced  by 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  and  three 
other  major  religious  groups,  the  series  ex- 
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plores  the  nation’s  past  and  present  commit- 
ment to  certain  political,  religious,  and  hu- 
manitarian precepts.  ‘This  is  an  excellent 
series  to  record  and  discuss  in  Sunday  school 
classes  or  small  groups,”  says  Ken  Weaver  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  It  will  air  at  1:00 
p.m.  on  the  following  Sundays — Feb.  28,  Mar. 
27,  Apr.  17,  and  May  15.  Posters  and  viewer 
guides  are  available  from  MBM  Media  Minis- 
tries at  1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 

University  Mennonite  Church  of  State  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  is  calling  on  former  members  and 
attenders  to  send  in  their  name,  address,  and 
telephone  number  by  Jan.  31.  The  congrega- 
tion, which  will  celebrate  its  anniversary  June 
18-19,  wants  to  include  these  people  in  an  an- 
niversary directory  and  mail  them  details 
about  the  celebration.  The  information  should 
be  sent  to  Joel  Weidner  at  455  E.  Foster  Ave., 
State  College,  PA  16801. 

New  appointments 

•Bruce  Harvey,  administrator,  Pleasantview 
Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  starting  in  December.  He 
succeeds  Bernard  Bowman.  Harvey  has  been  a 
member  of  the  staff  since  1978,  serving  most 
recently  as  assistant  administrator  and  then  as 
acting  administrator.  Pleasantview  is  a 30- 
year-old  Mennonite  retirement  community. 
•Rebeca  Jimenez  Yoder,  immigration  con- 
sultant, Council  of  Anabaptists  in  Los  Angeles. 
She  will  help  undocumented  immigrants  gain 
legal  status  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
coordinate  English-language  and  civics/his- 
tory classes.  Many  of  the  congregations  that 
make  up  the  Council  of  Anabaptists  in  Los 
Angeles  have  members  who  are  undocumented 
immigrants.  Yoder’s  job  is  a two-year  part- 
time  position  funded  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  West  Coast.  Yoder  herself  is  origi- 
nally from  Costa  Rica. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Mennonite/Quaker  Spiritual  Life  Retreat, 
Mar.  25-27,  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  Center.  The  first-ever  event  will  com- 
bine Mennonite  preaching  and  singing  with 
Quaker  quiet  inward  listening.  It  is  sponsored 
by  Laurelville  and  by  Christian  Living  maga- 
zine. Among  the  leaders  are  Pendle  Hill 
retreat/study  center  teacher  Sandra  Cronk, 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  execu- 
tive Norma  Johnson,  and  historian-storyteller- 
filmmaker  John  Ruth.  More  information  from 
Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA 
15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 

•Women  in  Ministry  Seminar,  Nov.  18-19,  at 
Sunnyslope  Mennonite  Church,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
The  theme  is  “Every  Woman  in  Ministry,”  and 
the  guest  speaker  is  Pastor  Marilyn  Miller  of 
Boulder,  Colo.  More  information  from  Mona 
Mann  at  828  E.  Brown  St.,  Phoenix,  AZ  85020. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Guidance  counselor/assistant  principal.  Cen- 
tral Christian  High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio, 
starting  next  fall.  The  guidance  counselor  part 
is  considered  60  percent  of  the  job  and  as- 
sistant principal  40  percent.  Contact  Frederic 
Miller  at  the  school.  Box  9,  Kidron,  OH  44636; 
phone  216-857-7311. 

•Warehouse  manager,  Material  Aid  Center, 
North  Newton,  Kans.  This  is  a Mennonite 
Central  Committee  facility.  The  person  super- 
vises shipping,  receiving,  and  packing.  A 
volunteer  is  preferred,  but  applicants  for  a 
salaried  position  will  also  be  considered.  Con- 
tact Personnel  Services  at  MCC,  Box  M,  Akron, 
PA  17501;  phone  717-859-1151. 

Change  of  address:  George  Brunk  II  and 
Fellowship  of  Concerned  Mennonites  from  R. 
8,  Box  83,  to  1516  Hawthorne  Cir.,  Harrison- 
burg, VA  22801;  phone  703-434-4007.  Willard 
Handrich  from  l^eat  Ridge,  Colo.,  to  General 
Delivery,  Mission,  TX  78572. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bender,  David  and  Cindy  (Schultz),  Strat- 
ford, Ont.,  first  child,  Ashley  Tennille,  Dec.  8. 

Faler,  Brad  and  Vivian  (fong),  Tiskilwa,  111., 
second  son,  Nathan  Kenneth,  Dec.  14. 

Miller,  Harold  and  Karen  (Nussbaum), 
third  and  fourth  children,  first  and  second 
sons,  Daniel  Nussbaum  and  Darrel  Nussbaum, 
Dec.  28. 

Rohrer-Heyerly,  Leon  and  Wanda  (Rohrer), 
Recife,  Brazil,  first  child,  Jesse  Rohrer,  Nov. 
17. 

Snyder,  Robert  and  Donna  (Frey),  Millbank, 
Ont..  third  son.  Beniamin  David.  Nov.  30. 

Walters,  Gerald  Jr.,  and  Marilyn  (Yoder), 
Wooster,  Ohio,  first  child,  Jamie  Curtis,  Nov. 
16. 

Correction:  There  was  an  error  in  the  listing 
of  the  birth  announcement  for  Jack  and  Pattie 
Hall  in  the  Dec.  15  issue.  It  should  have  read 
second  and  third  children,  first  daughter  and 
second  son,  Monica  and  Jared. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Leverknight-Leverknight.  Ralph  Lever- 
knight  and  Ruth  Leverknight,  Hollsopple,  Pa., 
both  of  Blough  congregation,  by  David  Mish- 
ler,  Dec.  3. 

Schroeder-Stuckey.  Keith  Schroeder,  De- 
fiance, Ohio,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Pamela 
Stuckey,  West  Unity,  Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  by 
Keith  Leinbach,  Jan.  1. 

Smith-Short.  Dean  Smith,  Napoleon,  Ohio, 
United  Church  of  Christ,  and  Lisa  Short,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  by  Gary  Hodges  and 
Keith  Leinbach,  Nov.  14. 

Werner-Gerber.  Don  Werner,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Adeline  Gerber, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler, 
Dec.  22. 


OBITUARIES 


Berry,  Ada  Culp,  daughter  of  Christian  C. 
and  (Christina  (Good)  Culp,  was  born  at  Elida, 
Ohio,  Aug.  12,  1890;  died  at  Fairlawn  Haven 
Nursing  Home,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Dec.  26,  1987; 
aged  97  y.  On  Dec.  15, 1912,  she  was  married  to 
Ira  Berry,  who  died  on  May  9,  1961.  Surviving 
are  3 sons  (Andrew,  Paul,  and  Robert),  3 
daughters  (Kathryn  Schantz,  Margaret  Berry, 
and  Dorothy  Hesterman),  12  grandchildren,  24 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 great-great-grand- 
children.  She  was  a member  of  Central  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Dec.  30,  in  charge  of  Charles  H. 
Gautsche;  interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Huber,  Lloyd  G.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Bertha 
(Good)  Huber,  was  born  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
Oct.  21, 1908;  died  of  congestive  heart  failure  at 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  General  Hospital,  Nov.  21, 
1987;  aged  79  y.  On  June  19,  1930,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth  K.  Groff,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 daughters  (Ruth  Pellman, 
Mary  Shearer,  and  Lois  Wolgemuth),  7 grand- 
sons, 7 great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Henry 
and  Milton),  and  2 sisters  (Myrtle  Saltzman 
and  Bertha  Huber).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  sister  (Stella  Martin).  He  was  a member 
of  Neffsville  Mennonite  Church,  where  me- 


morial services  were  held  on  Nov.  24,  in  charge 
of  Linford  King,  Terry  Yoder,  and  Donald 
Good;  interment  in  Stumptown  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Kraybill,  Norman  R.,  son  of  Tillman  S.  and 
Elizabeth  (Rutt)  Kraybill,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  24, 1904;  died  at  his  home 
in  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Dec.  17, 1987;  aged  83  y. 
He  was  married  to  Orpha  Erb,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Harold  E.  and 
Herbert  E.),  one  daughter  (Helen  Miller),  7 
grandchildren,  one  brother  (John  Kraybill), 
and  2 sisters  (Gertrude  Miller  and  Laura  Kray- 
bill). He  was  a member  of  Elizabethtown  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Dec.  21,  in  charge  of  Russell  J.  Baer, 
Richard  H.  Frank,  and  Walter  L.  Keener; 
interment  in  Bossier’s  Cemetery. 

Leis,  Clayton  S.,  son  of  Noah  B.  and  Mag- 
dalena (Streicher)  Leis,  was  born  in  Wellesley 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Aug.  12,  1912;  died  at  Stratford 
General  Hospital,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Dec.  11, 
1987;  aged  75  y.  On  Nov.  22,  1932,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Magdalena  Gerber,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Edmund  and  Albert),  3 
daughters  (Marjorie  Bowles,  Helen  Kropf,  and 
Laurene  Wilhelm),  20  grandchildren,  14  great- 
grandchildren, and  2 sisters  (Clara  Roth  and 
Lavina  Kraft).  He  was  a member  of  Poole 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  14,  in  charge  of  David 
Brubacher;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Miller,  Jacob  D.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Mary 
Ann  (Yoder)  Miller,  was  born  in  Holmes  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  Aug.  9,  1897;  died  at  Parkview  Nurs- 
ing Home,  Edgerton,  Ohio,  Dec.  26,  1987;  aged 
90  y.  On  Oct.  25,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Katie 
Chupp,  who  died  Feb.  8,  1920.  On  Feb.  2, 1921, 
he  was  married  to  Mary  Ann  Schmucker,  who 
died  Nov.  24,  1972.  Surviving  are  4 sons 
(Frederick,  Howard,  Glenn,  and  Willard),  4 
daughters  (Lulu  Stuckey,  Edna  Rice,  Treva 
Miller,  and  Mabel  Myers),  25  grandchildren, 
and  43  great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son  (Owen  Ray).  He  was  a 
member  of  Central  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  29,  in  charge 
of  Charles  G'utsche  and  Roger  Steffy;  inter- 
ment in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Rinkenberger,  Herman  C.,  was  born  at 
Bradford,  111.,  Feb.  7,  1900;  died  at  Perry  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Dec.  18,  1987;  aged  87  y.  On 
Oct.  13,  1926,  he  was  married  to  Elsie  May 
Householder,  who  died  on  Dec.  15,  1980.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Jack)  and  3 grandchildren. 
He  was  a member  of  Willow  Springs  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  memorial  services  were 
held  on  Dec.  27,  in  charge  of  Brad  Faler;  inter- 
ment in  Willow  Springs  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Proinded  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  school  for  leadership 
training  (ministers  week),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  18-21 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  annual  meeting,  Saska- 
toon, Sask.,  Jan.  21-23 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  annual  meeting, 
Souderton,  Pa..  Jan.  28 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meeting.  Blooming 
Glen,  Pa.,  Jan.  29-30 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Feb.  12-13 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Feb.  18-20 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Feb.  26-27 

Allegheny  Conference  delegates  meeting,  Altoona,  Pa.,  Mar.  5 

Atlantic  (}oast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Gordonville,  Pa., 
Mar.  11-13 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  assembly  and  annual  meeting, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  17-20 

Ohio  Conference  annual  meeting,  West  Liberty.  Ohio,  Mar.  18- 
19 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern  Canada  first  meeting,  Mar. 
25-27 
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Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Quaker  denomination  supports 
staff  war-tax  witness 

The  General  Board  of  Friends  United 
Meeting — a Quaker  denomination  based 
in  Richmond,  Ind. — has  adopted  a policy 
of  not  withholding  the  federal  taxes  of 
employees  who  are  conscientious  objec- 
tors to  paying  taxes  used  for  military  pur- 
poses. This  means  the  denomination  is 
willing  to  violate  Internal  Revenue  Ser- 
vice tax  regulations  in  order  to  support 
the  conscience  of  its  employees. 

The  policy  requires  employees  who  de- 
sire to  participate  in  the  witness  of 
military  tax  refusal  to  first  participate  in 
a “clearness  process”  with  their  local  con- 
gregation. They  are  encouraged  to  com- 
pute the  military  percentage  of  their  in- 
come tax,  using  the  figures  of  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation,  and 
voluntarily  deposit  that  sum  in  a special 
denominational  account  held  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  remainder  would  be  submitted 
to  the  IRS. 

In  taking  this  action.  Friends  United 
Meeting  is  pursuing  a long  Quaker  tradi- 
tion of  recognizing  all  outward  warfare  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  joins  one  other  denomination  in 
taking  this  action— the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church.  Friends  United 
Meeting  is  also  seeking  legislative  remedy 
through  the  U.S.  Peace  Tax  Fund  bill  in 
Congress.  This  legislation  would  permit 
tax  payers  morally  opposed  to  war  to 
have  the  military  part  of  their  taxes 
allocated  to  peacemaking. 


Song  about  child  abuse: 
surprise  hit  on  radio  stations 

A song  about  child  abuse  that  was 
recorded  by  a 6-year-old  girl  and  is  dis- 
tributed by  an  evangelical  Christian 
group  has  become  a surprise  hit  on  se- 
cular radio  stations.  “Dear  Mr.  Jesus” 
was  recorded  in  1985  by  a Christian  youth 
group  called  Power  Source,  organized  in 
Bedford,  Tex.,  by  Jan  Batts,  whose 
daughter,  Sharon,  is  the  singer. 

Written  by  Richard  Klender,  a former 
member  of  the  organization,  the  song 
begins:  “Dear  Mr.  Jesus,  I just  had  to 
write  to  you.  Something  really  scared  me 
when  I saw  it  on  the  news.  A story  about 
a little  girl  beaten  black  and  blue.”  After 
asking  Jesus  to  help  abused  children,  the 
song  concludes,  “Dear  Mr.  Jesus,  please 


tell  me  what  to  do.  And  please  don’t  tell 
my  daddy,  but  my  mommy  hits  me  too.” 

The  song  was  first  released  in  1986  on  a 
Power  Source  album  titled  Shelter  from 
the  Storm.  It  became  an  immediate  hit 
on  stations  in  Florida  and  Texas,  where  it 
attracted  a response  from  hundreds  of 
callers  who  wanted  to  share  their  own 
experiences  with  child  abuse. 

This  past  fall  a traffic  reporter  for 
WRBQ,  a secular  radio  station  in  Tampa, 
Fla.,  heard  the  song  on  a Christian  sta- 
tion. He  felt  it  had  a message  for  his  sta- 
tion’s listeners,  and  he  called  Batts  to  get 
a copy.  The  first  week  the  song  was 
played  it  drew  516  requests.  The  second 
week  it  drew  696— a greater  response 
than  “We  Are  the  World,”  the  song  re- 
corded by  rock  superstars  a few  years  ago 
to  fight  world  hunger. 


Peace  Corps  head  urges 
‘peace  equivalent’  to  ROTC 

Speaking  to  100  Catholic  educators  re- 
cently in  Washington,  the  head  of  the 
Peace  Corps  endorsed  calls  for  a govern- 
ment-funded “peace  equivalent”  to  Re- 
serve Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  pro- 
grams in  colleges  and  universities.  Loret 
Miller  Ruppe  suggested  that  under- 
graduate students  be  offered  breaks  in 
tuition  and  living  expenses  in  exchange 
for  a commitment  to  join  the  Peace  Corps 
or  other  voluntary  agencies  after  gradua- 
tion. She  spoke  at  the  annual  education 
lecture  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference  and  by  Catholic  University  of 
America. 


Mormons  finding  South 
‘a  land  of  golden  opportunity’ 

Mormonism,  denounced  for  years  by 
many  Southerners,  particularly  Baptists, 
as  a “false  cult,”  has  quietly  become  the 
region’s  fastest-growing  religion.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-Day Saints,  as  it  is  officially  known, 
staunchly  maintain  they  are  authentic 
Christians.  And  they  have  won  converts 
with  a message  that  seems  almost  tailor- 
made  for  southern  United  States,  pro- 
claiming the  virtues  of  “traditional  fami- 
ly values,”  personal  morality,  and  re- 
ligiously inspired  patriotism. 

Between  1960  and  1985,  the  number  of 
Mormons  in  the  church’s  Southeastern 
Area  increased  600  percent,  from  41,000 
people  to  265,000.  Today,  one  in  every  200 
Southerners  is  a Mormon.  “This  is  a land 
of  golden  opportunity,”  says  Rex  Pinegar, 
president  of  the  Southeastern  Area.  Pine- 
gar’s  words  seem  all  the  more  remarkable 
to  those  who  know  the  troubled  history  of 
relations  between  Mormons  and 
Southerners.  This  region  had  rarely  been 
kind  to  the  LDS  Church  and  its  distinc- 
tive theology. 

The  Mormon  rate  of  growth  in  the 
South  has  outpaced  the  church’s 


remarkable  expansion  worldwide.  In  15 
years,  the  world’s  Mormon  population 
has  doubled  to  6.3  million.  Dallin  Oaks, 
one  of  the  church’s  highest  officials,  says 
the  rise  of  Mormonism  in  the  South  is  the 
product  of  changes  both  in  the  region  and 
in  the  church.  “The  South  is  very  dif- 
ferent than  it  was  25  years  ago,”  he  says. 
“I  think  the  South  has  opened  up.  I think 
the  church  has  opened  up.” 


Southern  Baptists  to  tailor  training 
program  to  Northeast 

Southern  Baptists  have  announced 
plans  for  a school  of  ministry  in  the 
Northeast  that  will  tailor  the  curriculum 
to  each  student  and  train  pastors  for 
work  specifically  in  that  region  of  the 
country.  “It  will  be  an  experiemental 
project  in  the  delivery  system  of  ministry 
training,”  siad  Doran  McCarty,  who  is 
resigining  a professorship  of  missions  at 
Golden  Gate  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  Mill  Valley,  Calif.,  to  lead 
the  school.  Called  Northeastern  Baptist 
School  of  Ministry,  it  is  scheduled  to  open 
next  fall  in  Pittsburgh  and  Boston. 


Old  Bible  sells  for 
record  $5.4  million 

A Bible  printed  by  Johannes  Gutenberg 
in  1455  in  Mainz,  Germany,  was  sold  for 
$5.4  million  at  an  auction  recently — more 
than  twice  the  record  for  a printed  book. 
The  Bible  is  one  of  48  surviving  of  the  185 
believed  to  have  been  printed  partly  by 
the  man  who  is  credited  with  inventing 
the  first  press  with  movable  type.  The  Bi- 
ble, in  pristine  condition,  is  the  first  of  a 
two-volume  set  and  includes  Genesis 
through  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  second  volume  in  the  set  is  not 
believed  to  have  survived.  The  buyer  was 
the  Maruzen  Company— Japan’s  largest 
bookseller. 


Kennedy  hearings  raise  old  debate 
about  religious  convictions 

The  U.S.  Senate  confirmation  hearings 
of  Supreme  Court  nominee  Anthony  Ken- 
nedy have  provided  new  sparks  for  an  old 
debate  over  how  and  whether  public  of- 
ficials should  be  guided  by  their  religious 
faith.  In  testimony  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Kennedy  stated  flatly  that 
his  personal  religious  views  would  not 
enter  into  his  decisions  as  a justice.  He 
had  been  asked  about  reports  that,  as  a 
Roman  Catholic,  he  would  vote  to  reverse 
women’s  right  to  obtain  an  abortion. 

The  Kennedy  statement  has  drawn 
praise  from  those  who  say  the  California 
federal  court  judge  exhibited  a deep  un- 
derstanding of  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  Others,  however,  said  he  has 
lent  credibility  to  what  they  term  the 
false  notion  that  religious  values  have  no 
part  in  the  making  of  public  policy. 
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Are  the  ’80s 

The  ’80s  are  over,  announced  Newsweek  in  its  first 
issue  of  1988.  “Decades,”  it  said,  “are  not  a function  of 
calendar  time.  They  are  trends,  values,  and  associations, 
bundled  up  and  tied  together  in  the  national  memory. . . . 
The  peculiar  amalgam  that  we  now  think  of  as  the  ’80s 
lasted  six  years,  11  months,  and  15  days”  (pp.  40-41). 

The  beginning,  according  to  this  U.S.  national 
magazine,  was  on  November  4, 1980,  when  U.S.  voters 
turned  out  Jimmy  Carter,  the  peanut-farmer  president 
who  carried  his  own  luggage,  in  favor  of  Ronald  Reagan, 
who  did  not.  The  end  came  on  October  19, 1987,  when  the 
Dow-Jones  Industrial  Average  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change dropped  more  than  500  points. 

The  decade  of  the  ’80s  was  a time  of  indulgence  sym- 
bolized by  First  Lady  Nancy  Reagan’s  $25,000  inaugural 
wardrobe  and  Ivan  Boesky’s  immortal  words,  “Greed  is 
not  a bad  thing.  You  shouldn’t  feel  guilty.”  Included  also 
were  Dallas  as  the  quintessential  television  program,  the 
BMW  auto  as  the  “ultimate  driving  machine,”  and — in  re- 
ligion— the  high  jinks  of  Praise  the  Lord  Club’s  Jim  and 
Tammy  Bakker.  Things  are  changing  now  that  the 
Reagans  are  on  the  way  out,  Boesky  is  in  jail.  The  Coshy 
Show  has  taken  over  from  Dallas,  and  the  Bakkers  seem 
to  have  gone  into  permanent  decline. 

The  ’90s  are  expected  to  be  more  sane  and  safe.  Some 
are  even  predicting  a level  of  concern  for  others  not  repre- 
sented in  the  ’80s.  “There’s  a lot  of  pent-up  idealism,”  ac- 
cording to  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.  (p.  48).  He  predicts 
that  the  ’90s  should  be  a repeat  of  the  ’30s  and  the  ’60s — 
periods  when  Americans  seemed  to  care  more  for  one 
another  than  in  the  ’80s. 

Is  such  an  analysis  such  as  this  useful  to  us  in  the 
church?  Yes  and  no.  Yes,  for  such  a broadly  conceived  dis- 
cussion of  trends  can  serve  as  a point  of  reference.  Some 
years  ago  I surveyed  material  in  the  first  75  years  of 
Gospel  Herald  in  preparation  for  the  anniversary  book. 
Not  by  Might.  I received  an  impression  that  in  spite  of  our 
persistent  Mennonite  concern  for  nonconformity,  we  are 
molded  by  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The  slogans  of  our 
time  affect  the  very  way  we  think.  So  if  the  ’80s  are  said 
to  be  passing,  it  is  useful  to  consider  this. 

But  such  an  analysis  has  definite  limitations.  For  one, 
it  is  almost  totally  nationalist.  Newsweek  has  chosen  to 
confine  it  quite  largely  to  trends  within  the  U.S.  Yet  ours 
today  is  an  interdependent  world.  The  ’80s  have  not 
brought  the  same  experience  to  everyone.  For  many,  the 
’80s  have  been  notable  for  war  and  famine — those  twin 
historic  afflictions  of  mankind.  People  in  Iran,  Iraq, 
Ethiopia,  and  Afghanistan  would  not  understand  the 
description  of  the  ’80s  outlined  above.  In  Central 
America,  likewise.  Canada’s  Maclean ’s  magazine,  pub- 
lishing results  of  an  annual  poll  in  its  January  4 issue, 
seems  not  to  have  noted  the  passing  of  the  ’80s  in  the 


really  over? 

same  crisp  fashion  as  Newsweek. 

More  particularly,  the  Newsweek  analysis  is  less  than 
satisfactory  because  it  notes  only  marginally  the  role  of 
the  church  in  defining  what  is  important  for  our  lives  to- 
day. If  we  have  learned  anything  from  living  within  the 
Christian  tradition,  we  should  know  that  our  success  or 
failure  as  the  Lord  views  it  is  not  measured  in  terms  of 
eras  of  six  years,  11  months,  and  15  days.  And  we  will 
have  learned  not  to  be  overly  optimistic  over  the  passing 
of  an  era  of  excess  and  anticipation  of  one  of  idealism.  The 
differences  may  turn  out  to  be  only  relative. 

We  may  note  also  that  numbers  of  the  problems 
churned  up  by  the  excesses  of  the  ’80s  will  not  have  passed 
with  the  era’s  passing.  What  are  some  of  the  vexations 
which  will  spill  over  into  the  ’90s?  Debts,  for  example. 
Worldwide  debts.  Some  countries  have  stopped  paying 
their  debts.  The  U.S.  has  become  hostage  to  foreign  inves- 
tors. The  specter  of  debt  will  haunt  the  world  for  years. 

AIDS  is  another  example.  AIDS  is  a plague  of  the  ’80s, 
but  we  are  told  that  it  has  only  begun.  Earlier  plagues 
such  as  the  Black  Death  in  the  14th  century  and  the  flu 
early  in  the  20th  were  terrible,  but  at  least  they  were 
swift.  Victims  could  become  infected  and  die  within  days. 
In  AIDS  the  time  between  infection  and  obvious  develop- 
ment is  said  in  adults  to  average  more  than  four  years. 
Bernie  Wiebe  reported  in  the  Gospel  Herald  last  week 
that  an  estimated  75,000  people  have  died  of  AIDS  world- 
wide, with  657  in  Canada  and  22,548  in  the  U.S.  Ronald 
Sutherland  and  Earl  Shelp  have  said  that  9,000  cases  of 
AIDS  were  reported  in  the  U.S.  in  1985.  It  is  estimated 
that  1.5  million  Americans  are  infected,  from  46,000  to 
91,000  cases  will  appear  in  1991  and  179,000  will  have  died 
{AIDS:  A Manual  for  Pastoral  Care,  pp.  14-15). 

Another  feature  of  the  ’80s  in  the  U.S.  has  been  corrup- 
tion in  the  national  government.  “As  one  scandal  after 
another  unfolds  it  is  clear  that  President  Reagan  presides 
over  one  of  the  most  corrupt  administrations  ever,” 
asserts  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  for  January  3. 
“Yet  where  is  the  outrage?  . . . Even  those  who  seek  the 
White  House  next  year  . . . seem  subdued  in  their 
criticism.”  In  the  end  the  editorial  writer  hopes  that  “the 
shame  of  1987”  might  be  turned  into  “the  redemption  of 
1988.” 

It  is  an  appropriate  concern  for  an  editorial  writer,  but 
we  should  not  count  on  it  too  heavily.  For  this  aspect  of 
the  ’80s  seems,  if  anything,  the  most  durable.  The  Bible 
regularly  questions  overconfidence  in  political  leaders. 

One  of  the  more  pointed  warnings  is  Psalm  146:3,  5: 

Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  in  a son  of  man,  in  whom 
there  is  no  help. . . . 

Happy  is  he  whose  help  is  the  God  of  Jacob,  whose  hope  is 
in  the  Lord  his  God. 

It  is  an  important  perspective. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Growing  in  stewardship 
and  witness 


in  a 
militaristic 
world 


adopted  hy  Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  on  July  9, 1987 


Will  our  commitment  and  action  toward  the  Mennonite 
Church  goals  for  1995  have  any  impact  on  the  growing 
militarism  of  our  age? 

How  do  we  live  under  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a 
society  where  so  many  human  and  material  resources  are 
consumed  on  the  altar  of  national  security? 

How  do  we  live  in  the  community  of  Christ’s  love  that 
others  will  be  drawn  to  that  freedom  and  joy  that  over- 
comes fear  of  enemies? 


UW 


Militarism  refers  to  the  predominance  of  military 
values  in  a society,  a policy  of  aggressive  military  pre- 
paredness, and  a preference  for  military  means  for  pro- 
jecting national  power. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  in  his  final  message  as 
president  of  the  United  States,  warned  Americans  in  1961 


Eisenhower,  in  his  final 
message  as  president,  warned 
Americans  of  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  militarism. 


of  the  far-reaching  effects  of  militarism:  “(The)  conjunc- 
tion of  an  immense  military  establishment  and  a large 
arms  industry  is  new  in  the  American  experience.  The 
total  influence — economic,  political,  even  spiritual — is 
felt  in  every  city,  every  state  house,  every  office  of  the 
federal  government ...  we  must  not  fail  to  comprehend 
its  grave  implications.  Our  toil,  resources,  and  livelihood 
are  all  involved;  so  is  the  very  structure  of  our  society.” 

A quarter-century  later  the  symptoms  observed  by 
Eisenhower  have  multiplied.  A group  of  high-ranking 
retired  military  officers  recently  studied  the  extent  of 
militarism  in  U.S.  society  and  concluded  (in  The  Defense 
Monitor,  Vol.  15,  No.  3, 1986): 

• Militarism  is  on  the  rise  in  the  United  States.  The 
military  establishment  exercises  increasing  influence 
over  U.S.  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

•Threats  to  American  security  have  been  overstated  to 
justify  military  spending  and  an  expansion  of  military 
authority. 

•Huge  and  increasing  amounts  of  money  support 
military  programs  while  civilian  programs  are  un- 
derfunded or  eliminated  altogether.  This  diversion  of 
resources  to  the  military  threatens  the  American  values 
our  military  is  supposed  to  defend. 

•The  increasing  influence  of  the  military  is  reflected  in 
American  society.  War  and  military  solutions  are  glo- 
rified through  movies,  magazines,  TV,  and  toys. 

•Military  concerns  dominate  America’s  foreign  and 
domestic  policies  and  its  economy.  Americans  are 
persuaded  to  accept  and  support  military  actions  instead 
of  pursuing  more  constructive  methods  to  promote  na- 
tional interests  through  diplomatic,  economic,  scientific, 
and  cultural  means. 

In  Canada,  there  has  also  been  greater  militarization  in 
recent  years.  Military  spending  increases  have  outpaced 
all  other  areas  of  federal  public  spending.  The  govern- 
ment adopted  a more  aggressive  approach  to  military  ex- 
ports as  an  instrument  of  industrial  development,  using 


purchases  by  the  Canadian  armed  forces  to  develop  new 
military  technology  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  these  to 
the  third  world.  Canada’s  approach  to  a national  security 
has  been  shifting  toward  greater  integration  with  the 
United  States,  making  Canadian  territory  and  facilities 
available  for  testing  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  systems. 

Worldwide,  over  $800  billion  per  year  is  spent  on 
military  programs  while  one  adult  in  three  cannot  read  or 
write  and  one  person  in  four  is  hungry.  Over  100  wars 
have  been  fought  since  World  War  II,  claiming  about  20 
million  lives,  almost  all  of  them  in  the  third  world. 

Three  quarters  of  all  arms  exports  (currently  about  $35 
billion  per  year)  go  to  third-world  countries  where 
military  expenditures  have  increased  at  a much  faster 
rate  than  in  developed  countries.  Ninety-three  countries 
and  territories  now  have  foreign  military  installations  on 
their  soil  as  larger  powers  work  out  their  geopolitical 
designs  abroad.  (See  World  Military  and  Social  Expendi- 
tures by  Ruth  Leger  Sivard,  1986.) 

In  many  countries  democratic  government  has  given 
way  to  a larger  role  for  the  military,  sometimes  influenc- 
ing policy  and  sometimes  using  torture,  brutality,  and 
political  killings  to  control  people. 

Surveying  the  extent  of  militarism  reminds  us  that  “we 
are  not  contending  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
the  principalities,  against  the  powers. . . . Therefore  take 
the  whole  armor  of  God”  (Eph.  6:12-13). 

Challenging  militarism  through  faithful  witness  and 
stewardship.  Joining  our  efforts  with  God’s  toward  the 
1995  goals  of  doubling  our  witness  efforts  and  our 
stewardship  will  be  a direct  challenge  to  the  pervasive 
militarism  of  our  times. 

Affirmations: 

1.  We  affirm  our  primary  allegiance  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  embracing  every  race,  language,  people,  and  nation 
(Rev.  5:9),  including  those  our  governments  designate  as 
enemies. 

2.  We  place  our  trust  in  God  and  reject  the  idolatry  of 
trust  in  military  weapons  (Isa.  31:1  and  Matt.  26:52). 

Believing  that  the  power  of  God  “at  work  within  us  is 
able  to  do  far  more  abundantly  than  all  that  we  ask  or 
think”  (Eph.  3:20),  we  urge  individual  members,  con- 
gregations, conferences,  and  denominational  bodies  to 
consider  the  following  opportunities  for  Christian  faith- 
fulness in  a militaristic  age. 

Spiritual  renewal: 

1.  Let  us  give  ourselves  to  deeper  study,  teaching,  and 
preaching  on  “shalom,”  the  biblical  understanding  of 
God’s  peace,  justice,  and  salvation. 

2.  Let  us  seek  daily  spiritual  renewal  which  vitalizes 
our  dependence  on  (Jod  and  frees  us  from  dependence  on 
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earthly  security  systems. 

3.  Let  us  engage  in  persistent  prayer  for  the  rulers  of 
the  nations,  both  in  public  worship  and  private  devotions. 

4.  Let  us  acquaint  ourselves  with  peace  convictions 
voiced  by  other  denominations  such  as  recent  statements 
by  Catholic  and  Methodist  bishops. 

5.  Let  us  establish  interchurch  peace  study  groups  in 


Worldwide,  over  $800  billion 
per  year  is  spent  on  military 
programs  while  one  person  in 
four  is  hungry. 


local  communities  to  join  other  Christians  in  biblical 
study,  prayer,  and  action. 

6.  Let  us  arrange  congregational  studies  of  the  spiritual 
dangers  posed  by  militarism.  A resource  packet  on 
militarism  is  available  through  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries  and  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee. The  Mennonite  offices  in  Washington  and  Ottawa 
also  provide  information,  seminars,  and  other  resources. 

Witness: 

1.  Let  us  seek  to  witness  to  that  fullness  of  salvation 
which  frees  us  from  fear  of  enemies. 

2.  Let  us  support  efforts  by  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee and  others  to  establish  personal  contacts  between 
North  American  and  Soviet  persons,  as  a particular 
response  to  the  call  of  Jesus  to  love  the  enemy. 

3.  Let  us  expand  our  support  for  proposed  Peace  Tax 
Fund  legislation  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
recognizing  that  legal  recognition  of  conscientious  objec- 
tion to  payment  of  taxes  destined  for  military  use  will  re- 


quire the  same  patient  persistence  which  resulted  in  legal 
recognition  of  conscientious  objection  to  military  service. 

4.  Let  us  recognize  that  some  of  our  members  will  be 
called,  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  to  nonviolent  direct  action 
as  a form  of  witness  against  militarism,  expecting  that 
the  form  and  substance  of  such  actions  will  be  shaped  in  a 
process  of  congregational  discernment. 

5.  Let  us  seek  God’s  leading  in  the  formation  of  Chris- 
tian Peacemaker  Teams  in  response  to  God’s  call  to  join  in 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation  (2  Cor.  5:18). 

6.  Let  us  prayerfully  examine  the  practice  of  church  or- 
ganizations withholding  and  transmitting  income  taxes  of 
church  employees  who  themselves  are  conscientiously 
unable  to  pay  taxes  for  military  use.  As  part  of  that  ef- 
fort, we  will  participate  in  a conference  planned  for  Feb- 
ruary 1988  for  Mennonite,  Brethren,  and  Quaker  em- 
ployers to  share  their  experiences  relating  to  tax  with- 
holding and  conscience  and  to  develop  a strategy  for  relief 
of  this  ethical  dilemma. 

7.  Let  us  include  efforts  to  change  those  structures  and 
policies  which  create  human  need  as  part  of  our  com- 
passionate response  to  the  suffering  and  needy  around 
the  world. 

8.  Let  us  support  disarmament  as  “preventive  relief 
work,”  in  view  of  the  awful  destruction  which  war  would 
inflict  on  our  neighbors  worldwide. 

Stewardship: 

1.  Let  us  share  our  goods  with  sisters  and  brothers  in 
need  (1  John  3:17)  and  resist  North  American  con- 
sumerism, which  depends  on  global  economic  domination 
supported  by  military  power. 

2.  Let  us  alter  our  present  stewardship  commitments  in 
which  we  contribute  more  to  the  arms  race  through  our 
taxes  than  we  give  to  the  work  of  missions  and  the  vic- 
tims of  injustice.  (See  “Nine  to  Five”  by  John  K.  Stoner  in 
Gospel  Herald,  Apr.  7, 1987.) 

3.  Let  us  explore  the  meaning  of  mutual  aid  for  those 
Mennonite  young  men  and  women,  especially  in  urban 
settings,  whose  best  hope  for  education  and  an  occupation 
seems  to  be  through  enlistment  in  the  armed  forces. 

4.  Let  us  continue  to  support  those  whose  conscience 
prevents  them  from  paying  taxes  destined  for  military 
use  or  from  registering  with  the  U.S.  Selective  Service 
System. 

5.  Let  us  support  those  whose  conscience  requires  them 
to  change  or  lose  jobs  because  of  involvement  with 
weapons  production. 

Conclusion.  As  the  Mennonite  Church  General 
Assembly,  meeting  on  the  campus  of  Purdue  University 
in  July  1987,  we  believe  God’s  shalom — the  divine  gift  of 
salvation,  reconciliation,  peace,  justice,  and  wholeness  in 
Jesus  Christ — is  the  answer  to  a world  of  division,  domi- 
nation, and  devotion  to  military  security. 

Seeking  to  be  faithful  stewards  of  the  gospel  and  wit- 
nesses to  God’s  peace,  with  God’s  help  we  will  live  in  the 
security  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Savior,  who  came  “not  to 
destroy  life,  but  to  save”  (Luke  5:29). 

We  pray  for  discernment  to  choose  those  actions  which 
will  advance  God’s  kingdom  and  the  courage  to  follow 
Christ’s  way  of  love.  Through  such  obedience  we  pray 
that  all  may  come  to  know  Jesus  as  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life  (John  14:6).  ^ 
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Aaron  and  Ruth  Martin  teach  a group  of  students  from  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School  in  the  basement  of  their  home.  Pic- 
tured clockwise  from  left  are  Rose  Kreider  (the  author),  Courtney  Bender,  Bruce  Leininger,  Tim  Mohler,  John  Lustig,  Brian 
Ebersole.  Beth  Scholl,  and  Steve  Zook. 


It’s  not  all  Greek  to  me 

by  Rose  M.  Kreider 


Not  everyone  accepts  the  assumption  behind  the  old 
cliche  “It’s  all  Greek  to  me.”  Aaron  and  Ruth  Martin,  who 
teach  introductory  New  Testament  Greek,  assume 
instead  that  anyone  can  learn  Greek. 

After  minoring  in  Greek  at  Wooster  College  in  Ohio, 
Ruth  was  unaware  of  any  method  other  than  the 
academic  one  for  teaching  the  language.  But  in  1974 
Aaron  met  Craig  Walker,  who  was  teaching  a ministers’ 
Greek  class,  intended  as  a refresher  course  for  former 
seminary  students.  “His  claim  was,  ’Give  me  10  hours  of 
your  time,  and  I’ll  have  you  using  New  Testament  Greek,” 
says  Aaron.  “Craig’s  class  gave  me  the  realization  that  it 
could  be  within  my  grasp.”  Previously,  Aaron  would 
direct  his  questions  about  the  Greek  text  to  Ruth  when  he 
was  preparing  sermons  or  doing  other  study. 

Walker’s  class  served  as  a precedent  for  the  Martins’ 
class  in  that  it  attempted  to  make  New  Testament  Greek 
accessible  to  more  people.  Martins’  class  provides 
students  with  the  tools  they  need  to  begin  studying  Greek 
by  using  an  analytical  lexicon,  a Greek  interlinear,  and 


Rose  M.  Kreider,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  a senior  English  education  major  at 
Goshen  College. 


Young’s  Analytical  Concordance.  “For  using  the  lan- 
guage, it  is  more  necessary  to  understand  the  implica- 
tions of  the  forms  than  it  is  to  spout  off  the  form,”  says 
Ruth.  The  course  introduces  students  to  the  basic  gram- 
matical forms,  but  does  not  require  them  to  memorize 
charts  of  conjugations. 

Different  approach.  Most  academic  courses  require 
students  to  memorize  the  forms  before  they  begin  read- 
ing. “Our  approach  is  completely  different  in  that  the 
only  thing  they  have  to  memorize  is  the  alphabet,”  says 
Ruth.  “The  classical  approach  to  Greek  creates  two  kinds 
of  people — people  who  think  it’s  impossible,  and  people 
who  think  they’re  wonderful  because  they’ve  learned  it.” 

“Dropouts  and  snobs,”  adds  Aaron. 

Although  their  approach  is  unconventional,  their 
students  have  found  that  the  class  provides  an  excellent 
basis  for  academic  Greek  study.  “This  should  not  replace 
the  formal  thing,  but  it  should  be  a prerequisite,”  Aaron 
says  of  the  class.  Most  important,  many  who  would  not 
otherwise  study  Greek  have  taken  the  Martins’  course. 

Besides  their  assumption  that  anyone  can  learn  to  use 
Greek  to  study  the  New  Testament,  Martins  list  four 
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assumptions  in  their  written  introduction  to  the  class.  “1. 
God  intends  to  reveal  himself  to  his  people.  2.  The  Scrip- 
tures were  written  to  ordinary  people.  3.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  its  own  best  commentary.  4.  The  only  real  ‘expert’ 
is  the  brother  or  sister  with  many  years’  experience  in 
faithful  walking  with  the  Lord.” 

In  keeping  with  these  assumptions,  another  difference 
between  their  course  and  most  academic  Bible  study  or 
Greek  classes  is  that  they  ask  students  not  to  consult 
commentaries.  “The  hardest  job  we  have  is  to  convince 
people  to  trust  their  own  judgment,”  says  Ruth.  Because 
feedback  and  reinforcement  from  fellow  students  is 
essential  in  building  confidence,  the  study  works  best  in  a 
class  setting  rather  than  individually.  “Once  they  have 
that  confidence,  they  might  not  burn  their  commentaries, 
but  they’ll  leave  them  on  the  shelf,”  she  says.  “A  com- 
mentary would  be  okay  if  people  would  view  it  like 
anyone  else’s  opinion.  But  when  they  see  it  as  the  final  au- 
thority, that’s  trouble,  because  nobody  is  wise  enough  to 
be  the  final  authority. 

Housebroken  theology.  “A  course  like  this  is  not  for 
people  who  want  their  theology  tied  up  in  boxes  or 
housebroken,”  Ruth  continues.  “The  New  Testament 
challenges  everybody’s  preconceptions.”  Some  students 
expect  that  their  new  knowledge  of  Greek  will  answer  all 
their  questions  about  the  Bible.  “It  solves  some  problems 
and  raises  others,  but  it  vastly  enriches  people’s  under- 
standing.” They  stress  that  their  class  is  not  intended  as 
an  intellectual  exercise,  but  is  for  those  who  want  to 
study  the  Word  in  order  to  live  by  it. 

Studying  the  Word  and  living  by  it  have  long  been 
priorities  for  Aaron  and  Ruth.  “I’ve  set  as  a personal  goal 
to  keep  my  biblical  training  on  par  with  my  other 
academic  training,”  says  Aaron.  He  has  completed  about 
equal  study  in  math,  physics,  astronomy,  and  Bible. 

After  graduating  from  Wooster  College  with  a Spanish 
major  and  Greek  minor,  Ruth  attended  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary,  where  she  and  Aaron  met  in  Howard  Charles’ 
New  Testament  Inductive  Bible  Study  class.  At  the  time, 
neither  imagined  that  nearly  20  years  later  they  would  be 
teaching  their  own  Bible  study  course.  “It  turned  out  to  be 
the  most  significant  class  in  my  entire  academic  career 
because  it  was  the  first  class  that  I recall  where  there  was 
training  in  how  to  dig,”  says  Aaron.  “Most  Bible  classes 
are  directed  toward  standard  conclusions.  Howard  did 
not  lead  students  to  predetermined  conclusions.” 

After  their  marriage  on  January  1, 1962,  Martins  lived 
in  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  and  California  before  returning  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  Aaron  grew  up.  When  they  arrived 
in  the  Lancaster  County  area  in  1977,  Aaron  and  Ruth 
were  shocked  to  find  that  most  churches  seemed  to 
assume  that  Bible  study  meant  reading  a passage  and 
making  a few  comments.  They  began  to  ask  who  the 
outstanding  Bible  teachers  in  the  area  were.  But  the 
names  they  were  given  were  people  who  quoted  Scripture 
rather  than  those  who  taught  others  to  study  the  Word. 
“Early  on,  we  began  to  pray  that  the  Lord  would  raise  up 
teachers  to  turn  his  people  back  to  the  Scriptures,”  says 
Ruth. 

What  they  didn’t  realize  was  that  they  would  be  teach- 
ing. In  the  fall  of  1979- the  Bible  teacher  from  Lancaster 
Mennonite  High  School,  where  Aaron  teaches  math, 
found  he  was  scheduled  to  speak  at  two  different 


churches  on  the  same  evening.  He  asked  Aaron  to  sub- 
stitute for  him  at  Elizabethtown  Mennonite  Church.  The 
topic  was  Bible  study. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  his  definition  of  Bible  study, 
Aaron  showed  the  congregation  charts  he  had  made 
which  illustrated  the  small  percentage  of  biblical  text 


“We  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
think  we  are  fairly  biblical, 
but  it’s  more  an  illusion  than 
actual  fact.” 


used  in  the  uniform  Sunday  School  lesson.  He  asked  them 
how  they  would  react  if  they  were  given  only  the  parts  of 
the  Bible  that  the  Sunday  school  book  covered. 

After  the  service,  members  expressed  interest  in  hav- 
ing Aaron  and  Ruth  teach  them  how  to  do  serious  Bible 
study.  The  result  was  their  first  inductive  Bible  study/in- 
troductory Greek  class.  The  course  was  offered  as  an  elec- 
tive Sunday  school  class  during  two  quarters.  The  first 
quarter  was  divided  in  half,  and  Martins  taught  the  in- 
ductive study  section  of  their  course  twice.  Those  who 
took  the  first  class  had  to  agree  to  teach  Sunday  school 
while  others  took  the  course  during  the  second  half,  so 
that  the  church  ended  up  with  two  sets  of  better  qualified 
teachers.  During  the  second  quarter  Aaron  and  Ruth 
taught  their  introduction  to  New  Testament  Greek. 

A nearby  congregation  heard  about  the  class  and  asked 
them  to  teach  the  inductive  Bible  study  section  there  as 
well.  And  so  it  went  for  five  or  six  years  without  a break. 
“There  was  always  a class  going,  and  a few  waiting,”  says 
Ruth.  “We’ve  never  done  any  advertising;  it’s  all  been  just 


Martins  listen  as  a 
student  reads  her 
translation  of 
1 Peter  1. 
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of  just  sitting  there  blankly,  I can  interact  and  test  what 
people  are  saying  against  what  I read.” 

Serious  Bible  study  is  indeed  the  goal  of  the  course. 

“We  in  the  Mennonite  Church  think  we  are  fairly  biblical, 
but  it’s  more  an  illusion  than  actual  fact,”  Aaron  says. 
Questions,  challenge,  dialogue,  and  debate  seldom  happen 
in  Bible  reading,  he  says.  Scripture  read  devotionally  isn’t 
usually  studied.  Aaron  and  Ruth  are  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  Anabaptist  founders  began  by  studying  and  de- 
bating Scripture.  ''Martyrs  Mirror  is  full  of  ‘Show  me 
from  Scripture,’  ” says  Aaron. 

“If  serious  study  would  really  catch  on,  we’d  have  a new 
Reformation  on  our  hands,”  Ruth  says.  ^ 


Br^ice  Leinmger 
follows  along  in  his 
Greek  mterlinear 
book. 


word  of  mouth.”  Between  classes  in  the  churches,  several 
groups  have  met  in  their  Ephrata  home.  Students  have 
come  from  a variety  of  Mennonite  groups  and  from  other 
denominations. 

In  spite  of  the  variety  of  students  they  have  and  the 
various  settings  in  which  they  teach,  Martins  say  the 
class  is  much  the  same  now  as  it  was  eight  years  ago. 
Ruth  wrote  the  course,  combining  her  knowledge  of  basic 
linguistics  from  her  graduate  work  and  her  knowledge  of 
introductory  Greek  from  her  college  study. 

Team  teaching.  Aaron  and  Ruth’s  specific  skills  com- 
plement each  other,  so  that  team  teaching  works  best  for 
them.  “He’s  a much  better  teacher  in  terms  of  drill  and 
keeping  things  from  getting  too  dull,  but  he  doesn’t  know 
grammer,”  Ruth  says  of  her  husband.  Aaron  has  taken 
about  10  academic  credits  of  Greek  since  he  took  Walker’s 
class. 

The  class  was  sponsored  by  an  organization  once,  when 
it  was  offered  as  an  adult  education  course  at  Lancaster 
Mennonite  High  School.  But  teaching  independently  has 
allowed  Martins  the  freedom  to  set  their  own  schedule 
and  offer  the  class  free  of  charge.  On  occasion  they  have 
paid  for  a student’s  texts.  They  often  spend  time  after 
class  talking  with  students  about  questions  the  class 
study  has  raised.  Wherever  a group  expresses  interest  in 
taking  the  class,  they  teach  it.  But  as  Ruth  says,  “The  im- 
petus for  doing  it  full  time  would  have  to  come  from  the 
brotherhood.” 

Their  most  recent  class,  a group  of  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite High  School  students,  decided  to  continue  meeting 
on  a monthly  basis  as  a Bible  study  group.  Their  sessions 
are  relaxed  and  informal,  but  students  have  the  chance  to 
bring  translations  they  are  working  on  and  get  feedback 
from  the  group.  Aaron  and  Ruth  also  address  any  specific 
questions  about  the  Greek  text  in  the  passage  they  are 
studying.  Courtney  Bender,  one  of  the  students,  says  the 
class  has  made  the  Bible  more  relevant  for  her.  “Instead 


A woman’s  touch: 
Rachel  S.  Fisher 

My  friendship  with  Rachel  Fisher  began  in  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  where  my  husband  pastured  Iowa  City 
Mennonite  Church.  Bob  and  Rachel  were  farmers 
and  as  soon  as  I turned  my  car  into  their  long 
driveway,  Rachel  would  put  on  the  teakettle  so  I 
wouldn’t  go  away  “with  an  empty  feeling” — a joke 
we  had  between  us  from  our  backgrounds  as  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  workers  abroad.  Bob 
and  Rachel  had  served  with  MCC 1946-48  in 
Belgium  and  Poland. 

Although  we  were  once  Fishers’  pastor  couple, 
“turn  about  is  fair  play,”  and  for  11  years  Rachel 
served  on  the  ministerial  team  of  College  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Goshen,  Indiana,  where  I am  a 
member. 

Not  everyone  appreciates  my  humor.  When  I 
called  Rachel  the  “pastorette  of  College  Mennonite 
Church,”  a neighbor  was  horrified.  But  Rachel  was 
a pastor  and  a good  one! 

Recently  I asked  her  about  the  trend  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church  toward  ordination  of  women 
ministers.  (When  I was  a pastor’s  wife,  my  hus- 
band and  I served  as  a team  although  at  that  time 
we  were  not  designated  as  “team  ministry.”) 
Rachel  observed,  “If  we  are  serious  about  the 
church’s  Goals  for  ’95,  then  we  will  need  to  accept 
and  use  the  gifts  of  women  who  have  felt  the  call  of 
God  to  pastoral  ministry.” 

“And  what  unique  contribution  do  you  feel  a 
woman  pastor  makes?”  I asked.  Again  Rachel  was 
candid.  “I  dare  say  that  in  every  congregation 
there  are  more  women  than  men.  A woman  can 
walk  with  and  minister  to,  in  a unique  way,  women 
who  are  single  or  new  mothers  or  widows  or  di- 
vorcees, she  also  serves  as  a model  for  girls  and 
young  women.” 

A woman’s  touch  turns  a house  into  a home. 
Would  not  the  same  thing  be  true  of  a “house  of 
worship”? 

— Helen  Good  Brenneman 
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The  blessings  of  here  and  now 

by  Rhoda  SnaderLapp 


This  afternoon  at  the  grocery  store  checkout  counter, 
the  clerk  asked  me  without  looking  at  me,  “Do  you  get  the 
discount?” 

For  a moment  I was  stunned.  No  one  had  ever  asked  me 
that  at  a grocery  store  checkout  before.  So  I asked  the 
clerk,  “How  do  I get  the  discount?” 

Glancing  up  at  me,  she  seemed  embarrassed.  I did  not 
know  why  she  was  ill  at  ease.  I had  not  said  or  done  one 
thing  out  of  the  way. 

A discount.  Then  she  said,  “When  you  are  62,  you  get  a 
discount.”  She  continued,  “That’ll  be  awhile  yet  for  you. 
I’m  getting  in  the  habit  of  asking.” 

Wanting  to  say  something  that  would  put  her  at  ease,  I 
said,  “That  gives  me  something  to  look  forward  to  when  I 
get  older.” 

While  I was  driving  toward  home,  I thought  about  what 
I had  just  said,  and  how  it  contradicted  what  I am 
endeavoring  to  do — putting  forth  a special  effort  to  enjoy 
the  pleasant  things  of  the  here  and  now.  So  I wondered  to 
myself,  “What  should  I have  said  to  her?”  Then  I consoled 
myself  with  the  thought,  “Since  she  was  busy,  she 
probably  would  not  have  had  time  for  a detailed  explana- 
tion anyway.” 

I remembered  when  I had  taken  the  trash  out  this 
morning  to  where  the  garbageman  picks  it  up,  I had 
noticed  the  beauty  of  the  dew  sparkling  on  the  individual 
blades  of  grass.  Some  of  the  green  blades  of  grass  were 
sparkling  gold,  some  blue,  some  silver,  and  some  red  in 
the  bright  light  of  the  sun.  Even  though  I had  many 
household  tasks  to  do  before  8:30  a.m.,  I turned  around 
two  more  times,  and  walked  back  to  look  at  that  scene 
again,  and  again.  “I  don’t  see  this  dazzling  beauty  every 
day,”  I reminded  myself,  “and  I will  enjoy  it  while  it’s 
here.” 

Several  evenings  ago  my  husband,  John,  and  I enjoyed 
watching  a rainbow.  The  colors  were  vivid.  We  could 
easily  identify  pink,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  purple.  The 
arc  across  the  sky  was  complete.  It  was  not  one  of  those 
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rainbows  that  had  only  an  end  coming  up,  or  an  end  going 
down  at  the  horizon.  It  was  time  to  wash  the  supper 
dishes,  but  again,  I decided  to  let  the  dishes  wait  a few 
minutes  and  enjoy  the  rainbow  which  reminds  us  that 


Today  will  never  come  our  way 
again.  Never! 


God  keeps  his  promise— that  of  never  destroying  the 
earth  with  a flood  again. 

Last  evening  the  sunset  was  gorgeous.  It  was  one  of 
those  that  painted  the  sky  red.  Slowly  it  faded  away.  In 
spite  of  something  else  that  could  have  occupied  my  time, 
I enjoyed  watching  it. 

Three-year-old  Kim.  I baby-sit  three-year-old  Kim, 
the  daughter  of  Ken  and  Dorcas  Martin  of  Lititz,  Penn- 
sylvania. Some  time  ago  I was  driving  the  car  with  her 
along.  She  looked  over  at  me,  and  surprised  me  by  saying, 
“Rhoda,  let  me  drive.”  Immediately  I replied,  “When  you 
get  big,  you  can  drive.”  Smiling  to  myself,  I thought  about 
the  fact  that  her  little  legs  and  feet  could  not  reach  the  pe- 
dals, and  that  she  was  not  tall  enough  to  see  out  unless 
she  was  in  her  car  seat.  Occasionally  she  still  reminds  me, 
“When  I get  big,  I can  drive.”  Recently  I have  been  im- 
pressing on  her  that  she  can  enjoy  doing  a lot  of  things 
right  now,  such  as  playing  with  her  dolls,  kitchen  set, 
stuffed  animals,  books,  tapes,  tricycle,  and  bat  and  balls, 
instead  of  waiting  to  enjoy  life  until  she  is  big  enough  to 
drive  a car. 

Even  though  there  may  be  added  blessings  down  the 
road  such  as  a financial  break  at  age  62  when  it  comes  to 
buying  groceries,  or  for  Kim,  driving  a car  when  she  is 
older  (unless  the  Lord  comes  first),  let  us  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  the  here  and  now.  For  today  will  never  come  our 
way  again.  Never! 

“This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made;  we  will  re- 
joice and  be  glad  in  it”  (Ps.  118:24,  KJV). 
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Why  I’m  a Mennonite 

by  Bob  Bowen 


This  is  the  third  draft  of  my  attempt  to  tell  how  I came 
to  be  a Mennonite.  It  is  unbelievably  hard  to  write,  yet 
easy  to  say.  When  I talk  with  friends,  the  words  flow,  but 
when  I sit  down  to  type,  my  fingers  can’t  find  their  way 
and  I end  up  using  the  “correct  button.”  So  enough  of  this 
article  writing:  I will  tell  my  story  to  a friend. 

I’ve  been  going  to  Sunday  school  ever  since  I can  re- 
member. It’s  funny,  I remember  Sunday  school  and  vaca- 
tion Bible  school,  but  I don’t  remember  church  services.  I 
wonder  what  that  says  about  the  quality  of  church 
experiences  for  young  people?  Anyway,  every  Sunday  my 


I went  to  the  card  catalog, 
looked  up  “Anabaptists,”  and 
came  across  a reference  to 

Martyrs  Mirror. 


parents  would  drop  me  and  my  sisters  off  at  the  church 
and  pick  us  up  again.  Later,  we  took  the  bus.  Oh,  yeah, 
the  following  is  important:  My  father  was  a career  soldier 
in  the  U.S.  Army,  so  all  of  the  church  experiences  I had 
until  age  19  were  on  Army  bases. 

I remember  memorizing  Scriptures — John  3:16,  Revela- 
tion 3:20,  Psalm  23. 1 knew  Jesus  loved  me,  but  it  wasn’t 
until  I was  14  that  I wondered  about  whether  or  not  I 
should  love  him.  I was  helping  out  in  vacation  Bible 
school,  singing  “Jesus  Loves  Me”  with  the  little  kids,  and 
wondered  if  I loved  him.  Looking  back,  it’s  kind  of  corny, 
but  with  all  the  seriousness  a 14-year-old  could  muster,  I 
prayed  the  prayer  we  were  taught  about  being  a sinner 
and  inviting  Jesus  into  my  heart,  and  waited  for  the 
lightning  to  change  me  into  a new  creature.  It  didn’t 
come,  but  I kept  on  believing  for  the  next  five  years. 

Reaction  and  rebellion.  When  my  father  was  trans- 
ferred to  South  Korea,  he  asked  me  to  take  care  of  my 
mother  and  four  brothers  and  sisters,  so  I did  and  went  to 
Iowa,  where  my  dad  was  from.  There  I went  to  college 
and  became  first  an  intellectual  Christian  and  then  an  ag- 
nostic Christian  and  finally  not  a Christian  at  all.  Part  of 
that  process  was  a reaction  to  the  Vietnam  War  and  part 
of  it  was  teenage  rebellion. 

The  pacifism  that  I adopted  during  those  days  was 
more  out  of  fear  than  faith.  I didn’t  want  to  die,  and  it 
was  also  a popular  thing  to  do  if  you  were  a liberal,  and  I 
was.  I swallowed  the  liberal  agenda  hook,  line,  and  sinker, 
became  a conscientious  objector,  marched,  spoke  at 
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rallies,  and  signed  petitions. 

During  that  time  I drifted  away  from  God.  I opened  the 
door  to  my  heart  and  kicked  Jesus  out  in  a sort  of  in- 
tellectual exorcism.  Fortunately  for  me,  he  didn’t  go  very 
far,  but  kept  on  knocking. 

I suppose  it  was  my  wife  (now,  unfortunately,  my  ex- 
wife,  but  that’s  another  story)  who  helped  me  regain  my 
faith.  She  was  a deeply  religious  woman,  as  were  her 
parents,  and  while  at  first  I pretended  to  have  faith,  it 
slowly  became  natural,  and  before  I knew  it,  I was  a 
Christian  again.  A Baptist  this  time,  and  it  felt  good  be- 
cause it  was  in  line  with  the  things  I was  taught  in  Sun- 
day school  as  a child,  and  I liked  the  emphasis  on  indi- 
vidual salvation  by  grace  and  faith,  not  of  works,  and  I 
could  go  on  being  me  6V2  days  a week,  and  show  up  Sun- 
day morning. 

But  that  wasn’t  enough,  and  I found  myself  one  morn- 
ing as  a houseparent  in  a group  home  for  retarded  adults, 
and  during  those  three  years  they  taught  me  more  about 
faith  than  I had  ever  learned  before  or  since,  even  at 
seminary.  God  was  real  to  these  people.  One  of  them  even 
had  a picture  of  Jesus  in  his  photo  album  just  as  if  he 
were  a regular  guy.  I learned  about  community  and  for- 
giveness and  simple  faith  during  those  three  years,  and 
kept  on  being  a part-time  Christian. 

Then  slowly,  my  faith  changed.  I left  the  Baptist 
church  in  anger — a reaction  to  some  decisions  that  I and 
some  others  felt  were  made  under  the  table  and  in  viola- 
tion of  trust.  It  was  a leaving,  not  a joining  of  another 
church,  and  for  several  years  I drifted  around,  and  during 
this  time  my  wife  and  I divorced. 

Discovered  Anabaptists.  While  doing  a paper  for  a 
college  class  somewhere  around  this  time,  I stumbled 
across  a reference  to  Anabaptists.  I was  taking  a class  on 
Minority  Group  Relations,  and  was  interested  in  the 
“radical  left  wing”  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  I 
wanted  to  explore  the  sociology  of  the  Reformation  and  to 
look  at  the  roots  of  liberation  theology,  which  I thought 
lay  in  the  Peasants’  Revolt  of  1533,  led  by  Jan  van 
Leyden,  whom  Lutheran  sources  cited  as  being  an 
Anabaptist.  So  I went  to  the  card  catalog,  looked  up 
“Anabaptists,”  and  came  across  a reference  to  The  Bloody 
Theater  or  Martyrs  Mirror  of  the  Defenseless  Christians. 

I read  the  book  from  cover  to  cover,  and  when  I hit  the 
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transcript  of  the  trial  of  Michael  Sattler  (pages  416-420),  I 
felt  like  I had  found  a long-lost  brother.  I cried  at  parts  of 
the  book,  but  it  was  more  a cry  of  joy  than  grief,  for  here 
were  stories  of  ordinary  people  who  lived  out  their  faith 
and  died  for  their  faith.  It  made  a mockery  of  my  pa- 
cifism, for  I was  willing  to  kill  but  I didn’t  want  to  risk 
death.  I didn’t  want  to  die  for  anything,  and  here  were 
people  who  were  willing  to  die  for  their  God  but  would  not 
kill  for  him.  These  were  real  people — shoemakers  and 
former  priests,  housewives  and  shopkeepers — and  they 


I became  a Mennonite  because 
of  the  people  who  died  for  their 
faith  450  years  ago  and  remain 
one  because  of  the  people  who 
practice  that  same  faith  today. 


had  a faith  that  lived  even  in  a book  as  thick  and  some- 
times dry  as  Martyrs  Mirror.  Here  was  Dirk  Willems, 
who  fled  his  persecutors  across  a frozen  pond  and  turned 
around  to  save  his  enemy  who  had  fallen  through.  And  he 
was  killed. 

Where  were  people  like  this  today?  Once  I really  looked 
in  the  “yellow  pages”  under  “Anabaptist”  for  a church.  No 
luck.  Then  I read  an  article  by  Virgil  Vogt  of  Reba  Place 
Fellowship  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  and  he  was  identified  as 
a Mennonite,  in  an  Anabaptist  community.  Whoa!  I drove 
300  miles  to  go  to  church  one  Sunday,  and  visited  there 
several  times  more  in  1979  and  1980.  But  in  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa,  where  I lived,  there  were  no  Mennonite  churches. 
For  years  I thought  all  Mennonite  churches  were  like 
Reba  Place,  incorporating  drama  and  dance  into  worship, 
living  in  community,  serving  the  community  both  inside 
and  outside  the  church.  I joined  a Disciples  of  Christ 
church  in  1979,  because  there  I could  believe  what  I 
wanted  and  still  be  a member.  There  is  “no  creed  but 
Christ,”  so  almost  anyone  can  belong  to  this  church 
(Ronald  Reagan  does)  and  believe  what  they  will. 

In  this  church,  there  were  four  other  people  who  shared 
a part  of  my  vision  for  a community  of  faith  whose  lives 
were  governed  day  to  day  by  their  faith.  We  met  weekly 
in  a small  group  and  practiced  a type  of  mutual  ac- 
countability. We  helped  organize  local  outreach  programs 
in  the  church,  and  studied  Scripture  intensively. 

I called  myself  a Mennonite,  although  to  be  truthful,  I 
didn’t  really  know  what  that  meant  because  all  I had 
available  to  study  was  the  1963  Mennonite  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Martyrs  Mirror.  I knew  three  former  Men- 
nonites  who  now  belonged  to  different  churches,  and 
grew  to  know  them  well  and  loved  them  deeply.  But  that 


was  and  is  different  from  being  part  of  a church,  I believe, 
for  it  is  in  community  that  faith  (for  me  anyway)  is  nur- 
tured and  tested  and  grows  or  fades  away. 

Joined  the  Mennonites.  Finally,  in  1981,  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  (it  took  me  years  to  learn  the  difference  and  I’m 
still  fuzzy  on  some  of  the  details)  planted  a Mennonite 
church  in  Cedar  Falls.  I did  not  immediately  join.  For 
years  I had  idealized  Mennonites,  knowing  them  on  paper 
and  over  cups  of  tea  and  conversations  individually.  What 
would  happen  if  I joined  the  church  and  didn’t  like  them? 

I had  been  a member  of  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches 
on  Army  bases.  I had  seen  bickering  and  pain,  and  what  if 
these  Mennonites  were  the  same?  It  took  me  four  months 
after  the  first  invitation  to  get  up  the  courage  to  attend  a 
church  service,  and  it  was  almost  a year  before  I joined 
the  church. 

Six  years  later  I’m  still  a Mennonite.  Why?  Because 
even  though  there  was  bickering  and  pain,  even  though  I 
was  disillusioned  because  I was  the  only  one  who  had  read 
all  of  Martyrs  Mirror,  the  people  at  Cedar  Community 
Mennonite  Church  worked  at  being  faithful.  It  was  and  is 
hard  work.  It  is  easier  to  gossip  than  to  practice  the  rule 
of  Christ  (Matt.  18).  It  is  easier  to  allow  a small  group  of 
members  to  make  decisions  and  hold  them  accountable 
when  things  fail  than  to  make  decisions  as  a group  and 
share  accountability.  But  it  was  and  is  so  much  more  re- 
warding to  sweat  and  cry  and  laugh  and  love  together 
than  alone. 

I became  a Mennonite  because  of  the  lives  of  people  who 
died  for  their  faith  450  years  ago,  and  I remain  a Men- 
nonite because  of  the  lives  of  people  who  are  willing  to 
practice  that  same  faith  today.  It  is  not  easy.  There  is  no 
glory  lingering  above  the  heads  of  my  friends  in  Cedar 
Falls,  and  some  of  the  pain  has  not  yet  healed.  The 
greatest  strength  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  both  his- 
torically and  today,  is  in  its  people,  as  they  practice  the 
faith  that  is  uniquely  theirs  (and  mine). 

Sometimes  I am  put  off  by  Mennonitisms,  by  people 
asking  me  to  whom  I am  related,  by  incredulous  looks  as  I 
ask  what  shoofly  pie  is,  and  so  on.  But  it  is  our  Mennonite 
heritage,  caught  so  wonderfully  in  Martyrs  Mirror,  that  is 
our  strength.  We  need  to  recapture  that  vision,  that 
flame,  that  burned  in  Michael  Sattler  as  he  answered  his 
accusers.  We  need  to  read  the  Schleitheim  Confession  and 
the  Dordrecht  Confession,  and  then  restate  them  for  our 
day  and  age,  and  in  each  church  ask  what  God  is  calling 
us  as  Mennonites  to  do  in  our  community.  We  have  a wit- 
ness that  is  unique  in  the  world,  and  we  must  not  lose 
that  in  a fit  of  ecumenical  fervor.  Don’t  get  me  wrong.  I 
think  that  isolation  is  not  a good  thing,  and  we  need  to  be 
part  of  the  broader  Christian  church,  but  not  at  the  price 
of  faith  or  identity. 

As  the  Mennonite  Church  seeks,  by  1995,  to  double  its 
size,  I hope  that  it  is  not  at  the  cost  of  an  identity  written 
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in  martyrs’  blood.  I think  that  we  should  concentrate  on 
being  Christians  who  express  their  faith  in  a particularly 
Mennonite  way,  and  allow  the  Holy  Spirit  to  work 
through  us.  Our  task  should  be  to  witness  to  the  world  of 
God’s  saving  grace  in  Jesus  Christ  and  to  allow  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  make  more  Mennonites.  After  all,  that  is  how,  I 
believe,  we  got  started.  The  early  Anabaptists  had  no 
Ten-Year  Goals,  but  they  had  a burning  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  in  how  that  belief  was  to  be  lived  day  to  day, 
and  many  of  them  burned  at  the  stake  for  that  belief. 

Healthy  struggle.  I am  now  attending  a church  that  is 
struggling  with  its  identity  and  with  its  vision  as  a com- 
munity of  faith.  This  is  the  third  Mennonite  church  I’ve 
gone  to  for  a long  period  of  time,  and  I wonder  if  all  or 
most  Mennonite  churches  have  this  struggle.  It  is 
healthy,  for  it  has  kept  me  from  stagnating,  and  I con- 
tinually grow  as  a result  of  the  pain  I have  and  the  pain 
others  share  with  me,  or  the  joy  I have  and  the  joys  others 
share  with  me. 

I am  a Mennonite,  a convert  if  you  will.  I heard  once 


that  the  most  zealous  members  of  a religion  are  new 
converts,  and  I half  believe  it!  As  we  seek  to  grow,  I would 
urge  us  to  hold  on  to  the  things  that  remain  of  our  heri- 
tage as  Mennonites,  and  live  in  the  world  as  Mennonites — 
Christians  who  have  a special  thing  to  say  to  a watching 
world.  This  thing  that  I call  Mennonite  has  no  special 
form,  but  it  has  a special  function,  which  frees  us  to  use 
different  forms  of  worship  and  service  from  a context  of 
faith  unique  in  the  world. 

My  leaning  is  toward  an  evangelical  urban  ministry  as 
a Mennonite.  That  is  a leaning  not  all  Mennonites  do  or 
should  share.  But  it  does  not  mean  we  are,  any  of  us,  any 
less  a Mennonite  for  the  form  our  faith  takes.  Ach,  I’m 
getting  preachy  here  and  intellectual — a carryover  from 
my  seminary  days. 

I’m  a Mennonite  because  of  people,  not  programs,  and  I 
hope  that  there  will  always  be  people  out  there  willing  to 
share  their  lives  openly  with  others  who  are  searching  for 
the  good  news  of  Jesus  or  searching  for  a way  to  live  out 
their  faith. 

Anyway,  that’s  why  I’m  a Mennonite.  How  about  you?^ 


HEAR,  HEAR! 


A column  for  the  sharing  of  personal 
concerns. 

Power  from  God 
to  be  patient 

There  is  a word  well  worth  thinking 
about  found  in  Colossians  1:11.  The 
apostle  has  been  listing  the  qualities 
which  he  earnestly  desires  for  the  believ- 
ers and  for  which  he  never  ceases  to  pray. 
In  this  verse  he  prays  that  they  might  be 
“strengthened  with  all  might,  according 
to  his  glorious  power.’’  What  great  possi- 
bilities are  revealed  in  those  words!  Think 
of  it — all  might,  according  to  his  glorious 
power.  What  a strengthening  that  would 
be!  How  far  beyond  our  comprehension! 
All  the  power  of  God  made  available  to 
us! 

And  for  what  purpose  are  we  to  be  so 
strengthened?  For  some  great  world- 
shaking, world-breaking,  world-making 
mission?  For  some  valorous  crusade?  For 
some  magnificent  martyrdom?  No.  The 
apostle  continues:  “unto  all  patience.” 
Only  patience.  Quiet  waiting.  Courageous 
endurance.  Inconspicuous,  self-effacing, 
noncompetitive  patience.  But  this  is  the 
measure  of  our  need  of  patience,  that  we 
need  to  be  strengthened  unto  patience  by 
all  the  power  of  God! 

“Patience  and  long-suffering  with  joy- 
fulness.” What  a strange  combination  of 
words!  Does  anyone  really  have  the 
ability  to  suffer  joyfully,  especially  for  a 
very  long  time?  No,  not  humanly  speak- 
ing. But  in  the  power  of  God  we  may  do 
everything  that  he  commands.  So  then  we 


may  even  be  joyful  in  suffering.  Not  be- 
cause of  the  suffering,  but  in  spite  of  it, 
because  we  know  that  our  God  is  with  us. 

How  God  must  treasure  the  patient 
soul,  since  he  is  willing  to  expend  so  much 
power  to  teach  his  children  patience! 

— Lorie  Gooding,  Misters  ?wrgf,  Ohio 


The  songs  we  sing 
tell  us  something 

Over  a year  ago  I moved  to  Nashville  as  a 
church  planter.  I have  become  acquainted 
with  many  Christian  songwriters  and  have 
attempted  to  find  the  pulse  of  contempo- 
rary Christian  music.  I have  attended  cof- 
feehouses and  workshops  and  held 
monthly  songwriters’  meetings  at  my 
house.  What  I’ve  learned  is  very  reveal- 
ing. 

The  landslide  majority  of  what  Chris- 
tians want  to  hear  about  are  songs  prais- 
ing God’s  love.  Some  330  songs  are 
recorded  about  God’s  love  and  only  six 
about  his  wrath. 

Drawing  from  Paul  Baker’s  Topical 
Index  of  Contemporary  Christian  Music, 
here  are  some  statistics: 

331  Love 

266  Praise  and  worship 
190  Sin,  greed,  hypocrisy,  materialism 
187  Trials,  depressions,  broken  hearts, 
loneliness,  troubles 
103  God’s  power 
81  Faith 
80  Submission 
75  Satan 


75  Spiritual  warfare 
68  Witnessing 
65  Salvation  and  eternal  life 
62  The  crucifixion  and  death 
61  Prayer 

58  The  second  coming 
55  Peace  with  God 
54  Victory 
49  God’s  holiness 
37  Heaven 
28  Rapture 
22  Unity 
21  Repentance 
12  American  patriotism 
6 God’s  wrath 
5 Justice 

3 The  blood  of  Christ 
3 Peace  among  people 
2 Racism 

I’m  not  surprised  about  the  most- 
recorded  songs,  but  I am  concerned  about 
the  six  least  recorded,  as  these  are  the 
very  tenets  of  the  faith  that  are  most 
pressing  for  our  day  and  age. 

The  songs  we  sing  give  us  a good 
barometer  of  what  is  important  to  us. 
People  love  to  draw  near  the  Lord  with 
their  lips  (266  praise  songs)  but  will 
hardly  lift  a finger  to  work  for  peace  and 
justice  and  the  ending  of  racism. 

In  the  latter  days  people  will  not  want 
to  hear  the  hard  sayings  of  the  gopsel  but 
“shall  . . . heap  to  themselves  teachers, 
having  itching  ears”  (2  Tim.  4:3).  I don’t 
know  what’s  coming  from  the  pulpits  but 
I know  the  songs  on  the  Christian  airways 
are  designed  to  soothe  our  itching  ears. 
“Take  heed  therefore  how  ye  hear”  (Luke 
8:18). — Robert  Roberg,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Listening:  a key 
to  church  growth 

Editor's  note:  The  following  is  reprinted 
with  permission  from  “Church  Growth 
Services"  of  Ashland  Theological 
Seminary.  It  was  submitted  by  David 
Eshleman,  a pastor  who  chairs  the  Evan- 
gelism Commission  of  Ohio  Conference. 

When  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  tests  a candidate  for  a radio 
operator’s  license,  they  examine  his/her 
proficiency  with  Morse  code.  The  appli- 
cant must  be  able  to  send  and  receive  the 
code  at  a rate  of  13  words  per  minute.  It  is 
interestin  j to  note,  however,  that  the  test 
measures  only  the  ability  to  receive.  The 
assumption  made  is  that  if  candidates 
can  receive  13  words  per  minute  they  can 
certainly  send  at  that  rate.  This  points  up 
an  important  principle  in  human  com- 
munication; it  is  much  easier  to  send  than 
to  receive  (John  Drakeford,  The  Awesome 
Power  of  the  Listening  Heart). 

As  I was  teaching  group  dynamics  re- 
cently, it  occurred  to  me  that  one  great 
problem  with  church  groups  is  that  the 
resources  of  every  mem  ber  are  not  fully 
utilized.  In  order  for  group  members  to 
function  effectively,  they  must  feel  that 
they  are  indispensable  parts  of  the  group. 
They  need  to  feel  valued,  appreciated,  and 


Mediocrity 

There  was  once 
this  loud  and 
pompous  preacher 
who  had  such 
a poor  grasp 
of  the  Scriptures 
that  if  he 
would  have  had 
the  opportunity 
to  build  a theologj'^ 
around  his  mediocrity, 
he  might  have 
become  famous  out 
there  in  the  wide, 
spongy 

religious  world. 

— Les  Troyer 

from  The  King’s  Trousers 
by  Les  Troyer,  1986 


respected.  I suspect  one  reason  why  80 
percent  of  the  work  in  the  church  is  done 
by  20  percent  of  the  people  is  that  the 
other  80  percent  don’t  feel  wanted  or 
needed. 

Now  before  you  respond,  let  me  hasten 
to  add  that  it’s  not  that  they  haven’t  been 
asked  to  participate,  and  it’s  not  that  they 
haven’t  been  “encouraged”  from  the  pul- 
pit. Rather,  the  problem  may  be  that  no 
one  has  taken  a deeply  personal  interest 
in  them  and  intently  listened  to  what 
they  have  to  say.  In  order  for  groups  to  be 
effective,  participation  and  leadership 
must  be  distributed  among  members.  All 
should  participate  and  feel  listened  to. 
The  equalization  of  participation  and 
responsibility  makes  certain  that  all 
members  will  be  involved  in  the  group’s 
work,  committed  to  implementing  the 
group’s  decisions,  and  satisfied  with  their 
membership  (David  Johnson  and  Frank 
Johnson,  Joining  Together:  Group  Theory 
and  Group  Skills). 

How  often  do  people  in  the  church  come 
and  go  without  anyone  paying  attention 
to  them?  How  many  times  do  they  have 
something  to  contribute  but  fail  to  do  so 
because  no  one  asked  them  or  carefully 
listened  when  they  talked? 

“A  Midwestern  plant  experienced  a 
severe  quality  problem  with  a mass-pro- 
duced delicate  mechanism.  A swarm  of 
experts — design  engineers,  quality-con- 
trol men,  and  maintenance  men  — 
descended  on  the  assembly  line,  but 
found  no  immediate  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. Worried  about  the  rising  rate  of  re- 
jects and  customer  complaints,  top 
management  finally  called  in  a manage- 
ment consulting  firm.  Eventually  they 
identified  and  resolved  the  problem — one 
of  dust  control. 

“About  a month  later,  the  personnel  di- 
rector received  a jolt  when  a promising 
young  assembler  reported  that  he  was 
quitting  his  job.  When  asked  his  reasons 
for  terminating,  the  young  man  evaded 
the  questions.  But  the  personnel  director, 
sensing  something  important,  probed  and 
listened. 

“Eventually  the  story  unfolded:  The 
assembler  hadn’t  been  absolutely  sure, 
but  he  had  thought  that  he  had  known  the 
answer  to  the  quality  problem  that  the 
experts  had  so  desperately  sought  a short 
time  earlier.  As  it  developed,  his  hunch 
had  been  right. 

“ ‘If  you  thought  you  knew  the  answer,’ 
the  puzzled  director  asked,  ‘why  didn’t 
you  tell  us?’ 

“ ‘I  tried  to  tell  the  foreman.  I tried  to 


tell  the  design  engineer.  I stopped  trying 
because  they  made  me  feel  like  a jerk. 
They  wouldn’t  listen.’ 

“Failure  to  listen  had  cost  a company 
thousands  of  dollars.  But  even  more  cru- 
cial was  the  damage  to  a young  man’s 
morale  and  sense  of  worth.” 

— John  Drakeford 

Perhaps  part  of  the  key  to  having  more 
people  participating  in  church  programs 
and  becoming  more  interested  in  bringing 
others  is  making  each  person  feel  indis- 
pensable. Perhaps  if  we  listen  more  they 
will  work  more.  Part  of  loving  others  is  to 
pay  a lot  of  attention  to  them — to  listen 
without  second  guessing  or  daydreaming 
or  trying  to  come  up  with  a response 
before  they  finish. 

Ask  yourself  who  listens  to  each  person 
that  comes  next  Sunday.  What  is  done  to 
make  them  feel  wanted  and  valued?  If  the 
answers  to  these  questions  are  hard  to 
come  by,  perhaps  you  have  discovered  one 
key  to  church  growth  and  greater  church 
member  participation. 

— John  Shultz,  Ohio 


A feast  for  the  hungry 
in  my  garbage 

Dear  God,  today  as  I watched  my  hands 
throw  out  those  five  small,  wrinkled 
oranges  that  I had  allowed  to  spoil,  the 
kitchen  dissolved,  and  before  my  mind’s 
eye  stood  a small  child.  Hunger  was 
etched  in  grim  lines  and  furrows  on  her 
tiny  face,  and  her  despairing  soul  was 
revealed  to  my  heart.  I looked  again  at 
the  few  scraps  I had  hurriedly  dumped 
into  the  garbage,  and  realized  that  many 
small  hands  (formed  in  other  parts  of  the 
world)  would  frantically  grasp  for  the 
“feast”  that  I had  chosen  to  regard  as  un- 
touchable. 

0 Lord  God,  may  I keep  a tight  grip  on 
the  reality  of  pain  and  hunger  that  you 
have  spared  us  and  our  little  ones  from, 
simply  by  being  born  here  in  a land  of 
plenty.  Father,  give  us  a broken  heart  as 
you  place  those  in  our  path  who  are 
needy.  Our  thankful  or  thankless  hearts 
are  an  open  book  to  your  searching  eyes. 
If  I ever  face  the  day  that  robs  me  of  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  nourishing 
our  children,  and  their  hungry  cries  tear 
pieces  out  of  my  heart,  then  will  I know 
(only  too  well)  the  desperate  hope  that 
longs  for  someone,  somewhere  to  care  . . . 
before  it’s  too  late. 

— Julie  Mast,  Quakertown,  Pa. 
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Five  Anabaptist  groups  launch 
survey  of  church  members 


A new  church  member  survey  is  being 
launched  that  will  involve  five  Ana- 
baptist denominations.  Patterned  after 
the  pioneering  “Church  Member  Profile” 
conducted  in  1972,  the  new  survey 
promises  to  document  important  trends 
in  life  and  thought  over  a 17-year  period. 

Responsibility  for  the  study  is  lodged  in 
an  Administrative  Committee  which  in- 
cludes one  representative  from  each  of 
the  participating  groups:  Leo  Driedger 
(chairman),  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite  Church;  Abe  Konrad,  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church;  Edward  Stoltzfus, 
Mennonite  Church;  Glen  Pierce,  Brethren 
in  Christ  Church;  and  Donald  Roth, 
Evangelical  Mennonite  Church.  Elizabeth 
Yoder,  secretary  of  the  committee,  repre- 
sents the  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies, 
which  provides  certain  administrative 
functions  for  the  study. 

A Fraternal  Funds  grant  of  $10,000 
from  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  makes  it 
possible  to  get  the  study  underway. 
Smaller  contributions  are  forthcoming 
from  the  participating  churches.  Addi- 
tional funding  is  being  sought  to  carry  the 
study  through  the  projected  three-year 
period. 

Howard  Kauffman  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  has 
been  appointed  director,  and  Leland 
Harder  of  North  Newton,  Kans.,  associ- 
ate director.  Kauffman  and  Harder  con- 
ducted the  1972  survey,  the  findings  of 
which  were  published  in  Anahaptists 
Four  Centuries  Later  (Herald  Press, 
1975). 

The  1972  information  has  been  widely 
used  by  church  boards  and  agencies, 
writers,  church  historians,  sociologists, 
theologians,  and  college/seminary  stu- 
dents. The  earlier  information  is  now  out- 
of-date  and  needs  to  be  replaced  with  in- 
formation that  will  indicate  where  North 
American  Anabaptists  are  today  and 
what  trends  can  be  discerned. 

Consultations  this  year  with  represen- 
tatives of  denominational  boards  and  in- 
stitutions and  interested  scholars  will 
help  to  shape  the  study.  Gathering  the 
data  is  projected  for  early  1989;  oral  and 
written  reports  are  projected  for  late  1989 
and  early  1990. 

The  new  survey  will  document 
changes — since  1972 — in  population  char- 
acteristics, family  patterns,  doctrinal 


beliefs,  adherence  to  Mennonite  ethical 
norms,  support  of  church  institutions, 
social/political  viewpoints,  religious 
practices,  attitudes  toward  interdenomi- 
national cooperation/merger,  and  other 
dimensions.  How  are  Mennonites  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  being  influenced  by 
the  larger  society  in  respect  to  moderniza- 
tion, assimilation,  secularization,  and  in- 
dividualistic thought  patterns?  Are  they 
gaining  or  losing  in  respect  to  their  basic 
values? 

The  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  spon- 
sored its  own  follow-up  study  in  1982, 
published  in  Direction,  fall  1985.  The 
forthcoming  survey  incorporates  the 
same  denominations  that  were  included 
in  the  1972  survey,  thus  maximizing  com- 
parability over  time  and  casting  the  net 
more  broadly  in  respect  to  the  range  of 
subject  matter. 


Krabill  and  Yoder 
to  head 

Alcohol  Education  Project 

The  Mennonite  Church  and  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  have  hired  two 
part-time  staff  persons  to  lead  a project 
which  will  provide  congregations,  con- 
ference districts,  agencies,  and  schools 
with  resources  and  leadership  training  on 
the  topic  of  alcohol  use  and  abuse.  The 
two  are  Willard  Krabill  and  Elizabeth 
Yoder. 

“Mennonites  have  sufficient  incidence 
of  alcohol  abuse  to  warrant  giving  this 
issue  priority,”  says  James  Lapp,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  MC  General  Board. 
“Currently  there  is  a diversity  of  posi- 
tions on  alcohol  use  within  our  churches 
and  some  participation  in  society’s  denial 
of  the  problem.”  With  this  project,  he 
says,  “we  hope  to  enable  individuals  to 
identify  and  articulate  their  point  of  view 
on  alcohol  use  and  abuse.  We  also  hope 
that  it  will  help  congregations  to  develop 
alcohol  education  programs  that  are  pre- 
ventive and  remedial.” 

Krabill,  who  is  a physician,  writer,  and 
Goshen  College  professor,  is  responsible 
for  developing  resources  on  alcohol  use. 
He  will  also  oversee  the  training 


workshops  for  conference/district  repre- 
sentatives. 

Yoder,  a free-lance  editor  and  writer,  is 
responsible  for  the  overall  administration 
of  the  project.  She  will  also  plan  the  train- 
ing workshops  and  develop  educational 
resources  for  congregations. 

Acting  as  consultants  to  the  project  are 
Norman  Kauffmann,  dean  of  students  at 
Goshen  College;  Paula  Diller  Lehman, 
youth  education  secretary  for  the  GC 
Commission  on  Education;  and  Edgar 
Metzler,  peace  and  social  concerns 
secretary  for  the  MC  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries. 

An  advisory  group  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  two  denominations 
will  also  be  appointed. 

The  project  is  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted by  next  January. 


The  Sword  and  Trumpet’ 
sponsors  7th  conference 
on  basic  biblical  beliefs 

The  seventh  annual  Basic  Biblical  Beliefs 
(Conference  was  held  recently  at  Sheridan 
(Oreg.)  Mennonite  Church.  An  estimated 
average  of  300  were  present  for  the  seven 
sessions.  Represented  were  eight  states 
and  four  provinces.  The  conferences  are 
sponsored  by  The  Sword  and  Trumpet — 
an  independent  conservative  magazine 
published  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  sessions  began  with  worship  in 
congregational  singing,  followed  by  Bible 
expositions  from  the  epistles  of  Peter  and 
Jude.  These  were  given  by  Paul  Kratz, 
editor  of  The  Sword  and  Trumpet.  The 
overall  theme  of  the  conference  was  “The 
Church  in  Trial  and  Triumph.” 

The  keynote  address  and  a second  ad- 
dress were  given  by  Sanford  Shetler,  edi- 
tor of  Guidelines  for  Today.  He  said  the 
New  Testament  is  not  merely  a model  for 
a given  period,  but  it  reveals  God’s  plan 
for  God’s  people  for  all  time.  He  issued  a 
call  to  obedience,  evangelism,  commit- 
ment to  the  Bible,  spiritual  concern  for 
the  church,  and  divine  optimism. 

Harold  Lindsell,  former  editor  of  Chris- 
tianity Today,  also  spoke  twice.  He  traced 
paganism  back  to  the  Greco-Roman  world 
and  showed  how  the  new  paganism  ac- 
tually is  a revival  of  the  old  paganism.  He 
described  the  church  as  a minority  group 
in  a sea  of  paganism,  where  reason  is 
considered  superior  to  revelation  and 
people  are  greater  authorities  than  the 
Bible.  He  identified  numerous  ways  in 
which  the  new  paganism  is  infiltrating 
the  church  today.  He  promoted  the  come- 
back of  the  weekly  prayer  meeting,  re- 
vival meetings,  a ghetto  kind  of  life  for 
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Christians,  and  better  communication 
with  the  younger  generations. 

In  two  other  addresses,  George  Brunk 
II,  president  of  the  Sword  and  Trumpet 
board,  spoke  of  the  story  of  apostasy,  the 
source  of  apostasy,  the  signs  of  apostasy, 
the  stages  of  apostasy,  and  the  solution 
for  apostasy.  He  described  the  church  vic- 
torious and  showed  from  the  Bible  what 
God  has  in  store  for  the  church  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Marcus  Lind,  veteran  teacher  and  pas- 
tor in  Oregon,  chaired  the  conference 
along  with  Brunk.  Sterling  Roth,  pastor 
of  the  host  church,  was  responsible  for 
local  arrangements. 

Tapes  of  the  conference  are  available 
from  The  Sword  and  Trumpet  at  Box  575, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 


Nominating  Committee 
seeks  suggestions 
for  boards,  committees 

The  Nominating  Committee  for  Men- 
nonite  Church  General  Assembly  met 
recently  to  begin  its  work  in  preparation 
for  the  1989  General  Assembly  in 
Normal,  111.  Miriam  Book  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  serves  as  chairperson  for  the  com- 
mittee, which  chose  the  following  addi- 
tional officers:  chairperson-elect — Lee 
Yoder  of  Harrisonburg,  Va;  and 
secretary— Lois  Kenagy  of  Corvallis, 
Oreg. 

Who  are  the  persons  whom  the  church 
should  be  calling  to  serve  on  the 
churchwide  boards  and  committees? 
Some  of  them  are  not  known  beyond  their 
own  congregations.  Even  though  they 
may  be  well  qualified  to  serve  and  willing 
to  do  so  if  asked,  their  names  may  not 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  and  the  delegates  without  the 
help  of  people  throughout  the  church. 

Help  is  requested  in  finding  qualified 
and  dedicated  people  to  be  considered  for 
the  following  positions  which  are  to  be 
filled  at  the  1989  General  Assembly: 
Moderator-elect,  three  members  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  two  members  of 
the  Historical  Committee,  one  member  of 
the  Council  on  Faith/Life/Strategy,  three 
members  of  the  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
Board,  four  members  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries,  four  mem- 
bers of  Mennonite  Board  of  Education, 
four  members  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  and  four  members  of  Men- 
nonite Publication  Board. 

The  delegates  at  the  1987  General 
Assembly  at  Purdue  University  acted  to 
change  the  Mennonite  Church  bylaws  to 
allow  a third  term,  so  there  will  be  many 
incumbents  available  for  consideration  in 
the  nominating  process.  Nevertheless,  the 
Nominating  Committee  wants  to  give  op- 
portunity for  people  to  suggest  names  of 
new  persons.  People  are  especially  en- 


couraged to  submit  suggestions  from 
their  own  conference  and  geographical 
area.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
broad  representation,  including  minor- 
ities, men  and  women,  youth  and  senior 
citizens. 

The  following  qualifications  are  im- 
portant for  persons  whose  names  are 
submitted: 

1.  Is  a responsible  member  in  a con- 
gregation of  the  Mennonite  Church.  (Spe- 
cial exception  may  be  made  for  a Men- 
nonite Church  person  who  currently  lives 
in  a community  which  has  no  Mennonite 
congregation.) 

2.  Has  an  awareness  of  the  vision, 
goals,  and  mission  of  the  broader  Men- 
nonite Church. 

3.  Has  a sense  of  call  and  affirmation 
from  others. 

4.  Has  some  experience  related  to  the 
task. 

5.  Has  a readiness  to  work  with  the 
committee  process. 

6.  Has  a capacity  for  leadership  with 
decision-making  skills;  is  able  to  address 
issues  and  establish  policies. 

Information  to  include  when  making 
suggestions  is  mailing  address,  telephone 
number,  position  for  which  person  is  sug- 
gested, congregational  membership,  con- 
ference, church  involvement  (local  and 
conference),  present  employment,  and 
education/experience.  Also  needed  is  a 
reason  why  the  person  would  be  a strong 
member  of  the  board  or  committee  for 
which  suggested.  People  submitting  sug- 
gestions should  also  include  their  own 
name,  address,  and  telephone  number. 
The  suggestions  should  be  sent  by  Mar.  24 
to  Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, 528  E.  Madison  St.,  Lombard,  IL 
60148. 


Adriel  School  marks 
30  years  of  service 
with  troubled  children 

Thirty  years  ago  a metamorphosis  oc- 
curred in  West  Liberty,  Ohio.  Mennonite 
Children’s  Home  became  Adriel  School. 
The  decision  to  serve  children  with  learn- 
ing and  behavior  problems  has  been  de- 
scribed as  “far  reaching,”  “ahead  of  the 
times,”  “setting  a trend.” 

Indeed,  30  years  later  many  agencies 
are  still  struggling  with  what  their  mis- 
sion should  be.  Having  completed  this 
task  in  1957,  Adriel  School  has  been  able 
to  focus  its  energies  on  nurturing  the  mis- 
sion and  working  with  the  610  children 
who  have  come  through  its  doors.  Nearly 
2,000  children  have  been  nurtured  toward 
Christian  life  to  date  since  its  founding  in 
1896. 

“We  are  at  a place  of  beauty,”  says 
Thom  Hall,  director  of  development. 
“This  is  a hallowed  hilltop  and  we  know 
that  too.  The  physical  grandeur  is  a bonus 
to  the  love  that  obviously  is  met  in  Chris- 
tian service  here.” 

Adriel  School’s  new  John  Yoder  Center 
was  the  scene  of  the  fifth  annual  Adriel 
Auxiliary  dinner  meeting  recently.  Near- 
ly 70  members  and  guests  attended  the 
dinner  hosted  by  the  school  in  apprecia- 
tion for  the  auxiliary’s  support  during  the 
past  year.  The  auxiliary’s  fund-raising  ef- 
forts in  1987  focused  on  the  John  Yoder 
Center.  “Our  auxiliary,  including  the 
newly  formed  men’s  branch  named  the 
Adriel  Suspenders,  and  known  by  the 
bright  red  suspenders  they  wear  when  on 
official  auxiliary  business,  appears  at- 
tuned to  the  cries  of  generations,”  says 
Hall. 


Executive  Director  James  Burkett  (seated)  and  development  director  Thom  Hall  enjoy  breakfast 
with  students  at  Adriel  School  in  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 
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Changing  world,  church 
challenges  WMSC  leaders 


Changing  circumstances  within  the 
church  and  the  world  are  challenging  the 
Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Com- 
mission. Yet  the  same  tasks  that  brought 
WMSC  into  being  await  the  energy  and 
commitment  of  the  women  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church. 

So  reflected  the  WMSC  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  its  recent  meeting  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.  The  five  new  officers  and  staff  who 
were  installed  at  Purdue  87  last  July 
joined  the  six  continuing  members  of  the 
committee  for  three  days  of  business  and 
fellowship. 

New  Executive  Secretary  Marian  Ho- 
stetler struck  the  keynote  of  the  meeting 
in  her  report.  “When  WMSC  was  or- 
ganized in  1900,’’  she  said,  “there  were 
needs  in  the  world  not  being  met  and 
gifts  in  the  church  not  being  used.  WMSC 
set  up  a structure  to  bring  those  gifts  and 
needs  together.  That  is  still  our  basic  task 
today. 

“However,  we  have  needed  to  keep  ad- 
justing and  growing  to  fit  a changing  and 
more  complex  set  of  circumstances.  The 
needs  aren’t  all  in  the  world,  and  many 
gifts  are  now  being  used  in  the  world,  but 
not  in,  or  by,  the  church.  We  are  now 
about  50,000  women  instead  of  15,000  as 
we  were  in  the  early  1900s.  We  are  found 
in  more  places  geographically,  but  more 
significantly,  we  find  ourselves  in  more 
‘locations’  within  the  church  and  com- 
munity structures.’’ 

The  needs  of  the  world  beyond  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  were  brought  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  in  the  persons  of  Joy 
Lovett  and  Dorothy  Yoder  Nyce. 

Lovett,  who  is  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board’s  black  concerns  secretary, 
reported  on  black  congregations.  The 
committee  responded  by  affirming  the 
importance  of  minority  representation  on 
the  Executive  Committee — which  it  cur- 
rently does  not  have — and  decided  to  in- 
clude a black  and  Hispanic  representative 
at  all  future  meetings.  They  will  be  serv- 
ing on  the  committee  as  “secretary  of 
black  concerns”  and  “secretary  of  His- 
panic concerns.” 

Nyce,  who  led  the  “Women  of 
Strength”  slide  set  project,  brought  the 
slides  for  the  committee  to  view.  She 
described  the  origin  and  purpose  of  this 
project  that  links  modern  third-world 
women  with  the  text  of  Proverbs  31. 

The  committee  decided  to  designate 
part  of  the  World  Day  of  Prayer  offering 
to  support  the  projects  of  Lovett  and 
Nyce.  Funds  will  be  given  to  support  out- 
reach to  black  men  and  to  develop  the 
slide  set  on  “Women  of  Strength”  into  a 


video. 

Donella  Clemens,  secretary  of  girls’ 
activities,  presented  the  new  Girls’  Mis- 
sionary and  Service  Auxiliary  devotional 
guide,  written  by  Joanne  Lehman.  GMSA 
has  set  a goal  this  year  to  raise  $2,000  for 
two  projects:  the  nursery  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  and  six 
scholarships  for  minority  students  at- 
tending Mennonite  high  schools. 

Jessie  Hostetter,  secretary  of  family 
life,  reported  on  the  joint  family  life 
project  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 
She  and  Clare  Schumm  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  are 
developing  a resource  packet  to  be  dis- 
tributed quarterly  to  Mennonite  Cburch 
conference  family  life  secretaries  and 
nurture  commission  members. 

Miriam  Book,  coordinator  for  business 
and  professional  women,  reported  that 
several  conference  WMSCs  are  starting 
business  and  professional  women’s 
groups.  This  reflects  some  of  the  changes 
within  the  church,  the  committee  noted. 
Committee  members  discussed  the  need 
to  make  clear  that  WMSC  includes  all 
women  of  the  Mennonite  Church — those 
who  participate  in  WMSC  activities,  new 
or  traditional,  and  those  who  don’t. 

The  1988  budget  of  $92,700  was  ap- 
proved. It  includes  a new  fund  to  pay  a 
token  amount  to  writers  of  WMSC  Voice 
articles. — Eve  MacMaster 


Finances  concern 
MCC  delegates 
in  Canadian  provinces 

Financial  restraint  was  on  the  minds  of 
delegates  to  the  provincial  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  annual  meetings  in 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba, 
while  delegates  in  British  Columbia  and 
Ontario  approved  increases  in  their  1988 
budgets.  The  five  provincial  organizations 
all  held  their  meetings  recently. 

The  greatest  cost-cutting  occurred  in 
Saskatchewan,  where  delegates  approved 
an  11  percent  budget  cut.  “Most  agreed 
that  this  was  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
our  hard  economic  times,”  said  MCC  Sas- 
katchewan executive  director  Ed  Bark- 
man,  noting  that  there  were  dissenters 
who  wanted  to  challenge  MCC  support- 
ers in  that  province  to  give  more.  Dele- 
gates to  the  MCC  Alberta  meeting 
learned  that  their  budget  would  be  pared 
by  over  $200,000 — tbe  result  of  a cut  in 


provincial  government  aid  through  the 
Alberta  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. In  Manitoba,  delegates  ap- 
proved a budget  that  holds  the  line  on 
spending. 

Delegates  in  Ontario  and  British  Col- 
umbia, on  the  other  hand,  approved 
budget  increases  for  next  year.  MCC 
Ontario  delegates  learned  that  revenue 
from  giving,  relief  sales,  and  thrift  shops 
have  exceeded  expectations.  As  a result, 
they  approved  a budget  increase  that 
reflects  the  increased  support  and  chal- 
lenged MCC  supporters  in  that  province 
to  raise  $1  million  for  the  first  time.  MCC 
British  Columbia  delegates,  meanwhile, 
accepted  a challenge  to  increase  the 
amount  raised  for  MCC  in  their  province 
by  10  percent  next  year. 

Other  highlights  of  the  meetings, 
province  by  province,  were: 

In  Ontario,  an  “overwhelming”  turnout 
enjoyed  music  provided  by  members  of  a 
Mennonite  congregation  made  up  of 
Hmong  immigrants  from  Laos.  Origi- 
nally sponsored  as  refugees  by  MCC,  they 
led  the  meeting  in  praise  through  songs 
written  by  group  members. 

In  Manitoba,  delegates  expressed  ap- 
preciation for  Executive  Director  Jake 
Letkemann,  wbo  will  conclude  six  years 
of  service  with  MCC  Manitoba  next  sum- 
mer. The  meeting  approved  three  resolu- 
tions: Not  to  buy  war  toys,  to  pray  for 
Central  America,  and  to  encourage 
churches  to  make  better  use  of  itinerating 
MCC  volunteers. 

In  Saskatchewan,  delegates  learned 
that  MCC  Saskatchewan  intends  to  trans- 
fer responsibility  for  support  of  Asian 
Mennonite  Outreach  Services  to  the  Con- 
ference of  Mennonites  in  Saskatchewan. 
Service  to  Asian  refugees  had  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  Saskatoon  Chinese  Men- 
nonite Church,  which  the  MCC  Saskatch- 
ewan board  believed  would  be  better 
served  through  closer  ties  to  the  Con- 
ference of  Mennonites  in  that  province. 

In  Alberta,  delegates  approved  the  cre- 
ation of  an  Agricultural  Concerns  Com- 
mittee, which  will  determine  how  MCC 
Alberta  can  respond  to  the  farm  crisis  in 
that  province;  resolved  to  become  more 
involved  in  victim-offender  ministries; 
and  agreed  to  write  their  provincial 
government  representatives  in  an  effort 
to  get  them  to  roll  back  cuts  in  the 
province’s  international  development  aid. 

In  British  Columbia,  delegates  heard 
about  efforts  to  promote  cooperation  in 
Native  ministry  between  MCC  British 
Columbia  and  the  two  largest  Mennonite 
groups  in  that  province,  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  and  the  General  Conference 
Mennonites.  A volunteer  will  serve  for 
three  months  to  interview  pastors  and 
Native  leaders  in  an  effort  to  create  a pro- 
posal for  future  cooperation. 
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Selective  Service  System 
again  proposes  bar 
on  faith  requirements 

The  U.S.  Selective  Service  System  has 
proposed — again — a regulation  that 
would  prohibit  employers  of  alternative 
service  workers  from  requiring  “commit- 
ment to  any  political  or  religious  belief  or 
doctrine  ...  or  membership  or  nonmem- 
bership in  a political  or  relgious  group.” 
This  would  disqualify  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  many  church-sponsored 
voluntary  service  programs  as  employers 
of  alternative  service  employees  in  the 
event  of  a draft. 

For  draftees  it  would  mean  they  could 
not  choose  to  do  alternative  service  in 
church-sponsored  programs  whose 
personnel  qualifications  require  commit- 
ment to  elements  of  religious  belief  or 
doctrine.  This  would  reverse  the  under- 
standing between  alternative  service  em- 
ployers and  Selective  Service  in  the  past, 
when  there  was  no  such  prohibition.  Dur- 
ing the  1-W  era  of  the  1950s  and  60s, 
hundreds  of  men  did  alternative  service 
in  church-sponsored  voluntary  service 
programs  that  would  be  disqualified 
under  this  new  regulation. 

The  regulation  was  published  for  com- 
ment in  the  Dec.  17  Federal  Register. 
MCC  U.S.  Peace  Section  is  encouraging 
individuals  and  MCC  constituent  denomi- 
nations to  respond  to  Selective  Service 
before  the  Feb.  16  deadline  for  comments. 

MCC  has  been  corresponding  with  Se- 
lective Service  on  this  topic  since  1983. 
The  prohibitive  regulation  was  first 
proposed  in  December  1985  and  issued  as 
a final  rule  in  May  1986.  MCC  and  the  Na- 
tional Interreligious  Service  Board  for 
Conscientious  Objectors  went  to  Congress 


and  got  the  rule  nullified  in  the  fall  of 
1986. 

Selective  Service  decided  to  propose  the 
regulation  again  based  on  its  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  federal 
statutes.  It  claims  that  permitting  al- 
ternative service  employers  to  require 
commitment  to  any  religious  belief  or 
doctrine  by  prospective  alternative  ser- 
vice workers  would  violate  their  rights 
under  the  Freedom  of  Exercise  clause  in 
the  First  Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

But  constitutional  law  expert  William 
Ball  has  maintained  just  the  opposite  in  a 
legal  opinion  written  for  MCC  in  1984. 
“The  position  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  violates  the  Free  Exercise  clause 
of  the  First  Amendment,”  he  says.  “Non- 
assignment of  an  alternnative  service 
worker  to  MCC  because  of  the  required 
signing  of  a statement  of  faith  penalizes 
MCC  for  its  religious  beliefs.” 

MCC’s  letter  of  comment  on  the  regula- 
tion will  identify  these  objections:  it 
reverses  long-standing  practice;  it  vio- 
lates the  Free  Exercise  clause  in  the  First 
Amendment;  it  restricts  job  opportu- 
nities, and  with  that  religious  freedom, 
for  a class  of  individuals  who  would 
choose  work  with  an  employer  with  re- 
ligious standards;  it  incorrectly  assumes 
that  a church  or  church  agency  that  em- 
ployed alternative  service  workers  would 
be  an  agent  of  the  government  in  so  do- 
ing; and  it  puts  the  government  in  the 
contradictory  position  of  requiring  re- 
ligious commitments  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  conscientious  objectors  and  forbid- 
ding the  church  to  require  religious  com- 
mitments for  the  employment  of  CDs. 

Comments  on  the  regulations  should  be 
mailed  to  the  general  counsel  at  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  Washington,  DC 
20435.  A copy  should  be  sent  to  the  Sub- 


committee on  HUD/Independent 
Agencies  at  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  DC  20515. 


Paul  Schrock 

Schrock  to  head 
Herald  Press 
atMPH 

Paul  Schrock,  a book  editor  for  Herald 
Press  at  Mennonite  Publishing  House 
since  1972,  will  succeed  Maynard  Shetler 
as  director  when  Shetler  retires  in  June. 

Herald  Press  publishes  about  30  new 
books  a year  and  continues  to  offer  a 
backlist  of  about  450  titles  from  previous 
years  to  distributors,  bookstores,  and  li- 
braries throughout  the  world.  These 
range  from  hymnbooks  and  cookbooks,  to 
devotionals  and  Christian  novels,  biblical 
studies  and  church  history  texts,  youth 
titles  and  children’s  picture  storybooks. 

Schrock  has  served  in  various  editorial 
roles  at  MPH  since  1959.  He  was  assistant 
editor  of  Gospel  Herald,  the  weekly  mag- 
azine of  the  Mennonite  Church;  editor  of 
the  children’s  Graded  Sunday  School 
Series;  a departmental  editor  of  the 
Christian  education  magazine.  Builder, 
editor  of  missionary  education  materials; 
editor  of  the  junior-age  story  paper. 
Words  of  Cheer;  and  founding  editor  of 
Purpose  magazine. 

During  Schrock’s  15  years  with  Herald 
Press,  he  has  managed  more  than  400 
volumes  from  raw  manuscripts  to  fin- 
ished books.  Among  these  were  More- 
with-Less  Cookbook  by  Doris  Janzen 
Longacre  (520,000  copies  of  the  original 
wire-bound  edition  in  print).  The  Upside- 
Down  Kingdom  by  Donald  Kraybill  (Na- 
tional Religious  Book  Award  winner),  a 
mass  market  paperback  edition  of 
Rosanna  of  the  Amish  by  Joseph  Yoder 
(more  than  160,000  copies  sold),  the  10- 
volume  Story  Bible  Series  by  Eve 
MacMaster,  Seven  Things  Children  Need 
by  John  Drescher  (more  than  87,000  sold), 
and  the  first  two  books  in  the  Believers 
Church  Bible  Commentary  Series. 

Schrock  also  chairs  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  Choice  Books — a bookrack 
ministry  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  A side  interest  since  1963  has 
been  his  free-lance  magazine  stock  photo 
business. 


An  IRA  with  a 


difference. 


Contact  your 
mutual  aid 
counselor  or 
MMA  today  for 
more  information 
about  the  tRA. 


& 


Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid 

Goshen,  Indiana 


An  Individual  Retirement  Annuity 
from  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  gives 
you  the  same  benefits  as  a com- 
mercial IRA. 

But  here’s  the  difference.  With 
MMAs  IRA,  you  know  investments 
are  made  in  harmony  with  your 
Christian  beliefs.  And  a small  part 
of  the  IRA’s  gross  earnings  goes  to 
help  others  in  the  church... so  you 
save  and  earn  for  your  future  while 
sharing  with  the  church  today. 
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Seven  European  nations 
represented  in  Paris 
at  annuai  MBM  meeting 

On  a recent  afternoon,  nearly  60  Eu- 
ropean Mennonites,  with  more  than  20 
children,  gathered  at  a Bible  school  in 
Paris,  France.  They  came  from  London, 
England;  Lisbon,  Portugal;  Burgos  and 
Barcelona,  Spain;  Brussels,  Belgium; 
Dublin,  Ireland;  and  Jokkmokk,  Sweden. 

What  began  as  an  annual  meeting  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers  in 
Europe  10  years  ago  is  now  a small  con- 
ference which  includes  the  mission 
workers  as  well  as  participants  from  the 
congregations  they  helped  start.  Repre- 
sentatives of  French  Mennonite  Mission, 
European  Mennonite  Missions  Commit- 
tee, and  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
were  among  the  invited  guests. 

They  had  five  days  together,  involving 
much  talking  together,  over  meals  and  in 
a pleasant  garden;  daily  worship  using 
English,  Spanish,  and  French;  talks  from 
participants  and  a visiting  couple;  and 
reports  from  each  congregation.  The  wor- 
ship was  assisted  by  a new  trilingual 
hymn  collection  compiled  by  Eleanor 
Kreider,  an  MBM  worker  in  London. 

The  visiting  speakers  were  Alan  and 
Elaine  Storkey  of  London.  Alan  is  a theo- 
logian and  economist,  and  Elaine  is  a so- 
ciologist who  has  written  on  Christian 
women’s  developments.  They  spoke  on 
the  theological  dimensions  of  work,  in 
keeping  with  the  theme  of  the  meeting, 
“Toward  a Theology  of  Work  and  the 
Problem  of  Unemployment.” 

Quite  a few  of  the  congregations  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting  are  in  settings  with 
high  unemployment.  The  theme  was 
chosen  with  this  problem  in  mind.  A 
number  of  persons  shared  personal  expe- 
riences in  setting  up  businesses,  in  at- 
tempting to  create  jobs  for  unemployed 
persons,  and  in  being  unemployed  them- 
selves. 

Reports  were  on  the  whole  encourag- 
ing, with  congregations  experiencing 
growth  and  new  initiatives  being 
launched  for  the  unemployed  and  the 
handicapped. 

Participants  will  remember  several 
things  with  particular  pleasure.  One  was 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  children  play- 
ing together  in  a bewildering  range  of  lan- 
guages. A Youth  Evangelism  Service 
(YES)  team  sponsored  by  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  kept  them 
happy  and  occupied.  Another  was  meet- 
ing four  new  Mennonites  from  Lisbon. 
Last  year  it  was  one.  This  group  is  active 
and  growing;  in  a couple  of  years  the  an- 
nual conference  may  be  held  in  Portugal. 

At  the  moving  final  worship  service, 
the  participants  sang  and  praised  in  all 
their  languages.  As  they  said  good-bye,  a 
young  unemployed  representative  from 
Dublin  who  had  obviously  seldom  trav- 


eled out  of  Ireland,  said  this  meeting  of 
Christians  from  all  over  Europe  had  been 
a glimpse  of  God’s  new  kingdom.  And  so 
it  was,  not  only  for  him. 


Three  Hesston  graduates 
begin  internships 
in  Brazil 

Three  recent  graduates  of  Hesston  Col- 
lege have  begun  one-year  overseas 
internships  in  Brazil  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  They  are  Eric  Troyer, 
Andre  Yoder,  and  Christian  Bellar. 

They  are  being  supervised  by  Brazil 
Mennonite  Church  leaders  and  MBM  mis- 
sionaries. The  Brazilian  church  is  provid- 
ing room  and  board.  The  three  young  men 
are  paying  the  rest  of  the  expenses. 

Troyer  is  working  in  outreach  with 
Teodoro  Penner,  executive  secretary  of 
Brazil  Mennonite  Church,  in  Palmeira  in 
the  neighborhood  where  the  Mennonite 
congregation  is  located.  He  also  provides 
clerical  assistance  to  Penner  and  teaches 
English. 

Bellar  is  helping  with  construction  of 
an  annex  to  the  Mennonite  church  in 
Xaxim,  which  has  a large  child-care  pro- 


gram. Hans  Gerhard  Peters,  president  of 
Brazil  Mennonite  Church,  is  a member  of 
the  congregation’s  leadership  team. 
Bellar  also  helps  Peters,  a high  school 
physics  teacher,  with  his  English  in  prep- 
aration for  doctoral  work  in  physics. 

Yoder  is  serving  in  Campinas.  He  as- 
sists MBM  missionary  Elaine  Kauffman 
in  her  responsibilities  as  treasurer  of 
Brazil  Mennonite  Church.  Yoder  also 
works  with  Gary  Loewen,  a General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  missionary,  who  di- 
rects the  theological-education-by-exten- 
sion program  of  the  Brazilian  church. 

Gerald  Mumaw,  MBM  director  for  Lat- 
in America,  said  the  internships  are 
another  in  a series  of  short-term  overseas 
assignments  with  MBM.  “Instead  of  try- 
ing to  evangelize  as  newcomers,  the  in- 
terns are  going  to  serve  and  learn  with 
cultural  sensitivity  and  respect,”  he  said. 
“The  internships  will  be  enriching  expe- 
riences for  the  interns,  MBM  workers, 
and  national  churches  and  their  leaders.” 

Troyer  and  Yoder  are  both  members  of 
Berkey  Avenue  Mennonite  Fellowship  in 
Goshen,  Ind.  Both  are  1985  graduates  of 
Bethany  Christian  High  School  in  Goshen 
and  1987  graduates  of  Hesston  College. 
Bellar  is  a member  of  Pleasant  Valley 
Mennonite  Church  in  Harper,  Kans.  He  is 
a 1985  graduate  of  Chaparral  High  School 
in  Harper  and  a 1987  graduate  of  Hesston 
College. 


Message  to  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches 

from  the  In  ternational  Mennonite  Peace  Committee 

We  have  enjoyed  the  fraternal  fellowship  and  are  deeply  moved  by  the  spirit  of  love,  sup- 
port, and  mutuality  that  we  experience  in  being  together.  We  feel  that  our  churches  need 
each  other  to  become  ready  for  change  and  renewal,  in  order  to  embody  Christ  more  fully 
in  the  world,  where  injustice,  oppression,  and  violence  are  preyalent. 

Through  sharing  our  stories  and  in  Bible  study,  the  following  issues  and  concerns  have 
emerged; 

•We  believe  that  it  is  very  important  for  us  as  Mennonites  around  the  world  to  com- 
municate and  share.  In  telling  our  stories  to  one  another,  we  learn  to  understand  more 
fully  what  it  means  to  be  Christ’s  body  in  this  world.  We  invite  our  churches  to  do  so  in 
sending  letters  of  concern,  encouragement,  and  admonition  to  each  other. 

• We  encourage  our  churches  to  review  their  peace  education  and  to  continue  to  foster 
it.  To  educate  our  children,  our  youth,  and  our  adults  in  peace  and  reconciliation  will  move 
the  church  to  being  a better  witness  for  the  Prince  of  Peace,  Jesus  Christ. 

•We  are  concerned  about  the  situation  regarding  military  service  in  many  countries.  For 
many  among  us  it  is  a threat  not  to  participate,  and  the  military  presence  and  buildup  is 
threatening  to  all  of  us  and  causing  suffering  for  many  of  our  brothers  and  sisters. 

•We  are  convinced  that  it  is  crucial  for  us  to  study  the  Bible  in  the  light  of  the  various 
situations  and  conflicts  with  which  our  churches  are  confronted.  We  want  to  help  each 
other  understand  how  the  text  speaks  to  each  in  his  or  her  own  context.  We  believe  that  the 
Word  of  God  can  be  a light  on  our  way  of  becoming  a worldwide  fellowship,  where  the  bond 
in  Christ  is  stronger  than  national  and  cultural  boundaries. 

From  the  security  of  the  community  of  faith,  we  are  empowered  to  speak  God’s  word. 
Sometimes  a word  of  judgment  to  those  who  oppress.  Sometimes  acknowledging  God’s 
works  in  places  and  ways  we  cannot  imagine.  Sometimes  a word  to  ourselves,  recognizing 
the  strife  that  is  in  our  midst. 

We  ask  the  churches  to  pray  for  one  another,  so  that  we  are  strengthened  in  our  faith 
and  remain  faithful  to  our  Lord,  whether  in  prosperity  and  peace  or  in  times  of  suffering 
and  death. 

Mukanza  Ilunga  (chair),  Zaire 

Hansulrich  Gerber  (executive  secretary),  Switzerland 
Noboru  Aratani,  Japan 

R.  S.  Lemuel,  India  Isaias  Flores,  Honduras 

Washington  Brun,  Uruguay  Marie-Noelle  von  der  Recke,  West  Germany 

Herman  Bontrager,  United  States  Philip  Mudenda,  Zambia 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Sharon  K.  Gehman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  only  thing  out  of  context  about 
“and  the  glory  of  the  Lord”  from  Handel’s 
The  Messiah  is  the  way  in  which  it  was 
referred  to  in  the  Dec.  29  editorial.  “Do 
you  not  know?  Have  you  not  heard?”  (Isa. 
40:21— sorry,  I couldn’t  resist  the  quota- 
tion) that  The  Messiah  begins  with  a 
tenor  recitative  and  air  from  Isaiah  40:1-3 
and  Isaiah  40:4  respectively,  and  follows 
immediately  with  the  chorus  “And  the 
Glory”  from  Isaiah  40:5?  This  chorus  in- 
cludes the  whole  verse,  which  ends  “all 
flesh  shall  see  it  together:  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.”  I find  this 
Scripture  in  this  musical  setting  to  be 
very  contextual  and  meaningful,  not  to 
mention  powerful.  The  Messiah  is  very 
much  “in  harmony”  with  the  major  focus 
of  the  rest  of  the  editorial! 


Steve  Schmidt,  Lakewood,  Colo. 

My  family  has  a little  different  per- 
spective on  “How  Mennonites  Celebrate 
Christmas”  (Dec.  15)  which  we  wish  to 
share. 

We  have  made  a special  effort  to  down- 
play the  Santa  Claus  routine.  We  have 
not  indicated  that  any  presents  mi- 
raculously appear  in  the  dark  of  the  night 
via  Santa  Claus.  In  our  home,  Santa 
Claus  has  been  presented  as  a cute  holi- 
day invention,  especially  used  by  retail- 
ers, to  promote  commerce. 

We  decorate  a tree.  Most  of  our  orna- 
ments are  30  or  more  years  old.  The  tinsel 
star  for  the  top  of  the  tree  first  stood  atop 
my  parent’s  tree  in  1937.  We  do  not  wor- 
ship the  tree  or  the  ornaments.  Instead, 
the  act  of  taking  the  time  to  put  them  up 
causes  us  to  pause  to  remember  those 
good  times  with  family  and  friends  at 
Christmastime.  We  are  building  a similar 
tradition  with  our  daughter. 

We  attend  and  participate  in  all  the 
special  programs  at  church  to  help  us 
keep  in  focus  the  true  meaning  of  Christ- 
mas. 

Usually,  just  before  Christmas,  we 


send  checks  (which  are  over  and  above 
our  local  church  tithe)  to  Mennonite- 
sponsored  groups  and  agencies.  This 
seems  more  in  the  line  of  biblical  giving, 
to  help  the  work  of  the  church  and  do 
something  for  others.  We  feel  very 
strongly  that  our  giving  should  be 
through  Mennonite  agencies;  we  know  all 
the  money  goes  to  help  those  for  which  it 
is  intended.  The  secular  community  can 
support  the  secular  charities,  many  of 
which  are  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow. 

We  send  greeting  cards  and  give  pres- 
ents to  close  friends  and  family.  Gifts  are 
kept  few  and  simple,  and  tend  to  be 
things  we  need.  If  possible,  we  get  tbe 
gifts  at  the  local  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Thrift  Shop  from  the  Selfhelp 
Crafts  area,  so  we  can  help  someone 
around  the  world  in  the  process. 

And  finally,  both  on  Christmas  Eve 
and  Christmas  Day,  we  re-  read  the  story 
of  Jesus’  birth  in  the  Bible,  including  rele- 
vant Old  Testament  passages.  These 
things  are  discussed  among  us  and  the 
meanings  explained  to  our  child,  so  that 
the  importance  of  the  occasion  is  not 
forgotten. 

I hope  you  will  give  space,  for  as  many 
others  as  will  write,  to  describe  how  they 
celebrate  Christmas,  to  enable  us  all  to 
obtain  new  ideas  and  viewpoints  that  can 
help  make  Christmas  more  meaningful 
and  sacred  for  us  all. 


Stephen  Dintaman,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  Dec.  8 issue  didn’t  do  much  to 
renew  my  sense  of  Advent  hope.  “Prince 
of  Peace:  Temple  or  Palace?”  treated  me 
to  some  of  Millard  Lind’s  insightful  bib- 
lical commentary.  But  I was  disappointed 
when  I found  out  that  his  concluding 
word  of  hope  is  a vague  statement  about 
military  colleges  becoming  obsolete, 
“when  the  peoples  of  the  world  wake  up 
and  the  movement  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
really  gets  under  way.  ...”  Does  he  mean 
to  say  that  the  movement  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  hasn’t  really  gotten  under  way  yet? 
Does  he  mean  to  say  that  the  Prince  of 
Peace’s  work  will  only  come  to  fulfillment 
when  the  peoples  of  the  world  “wake  up” 
and  start  a popular  peace  movement? 

This  seems  to  suggest  that  what  Isaiah 
and  Jesus  offer  us  is  a peacemaking  tech- 
nique that  the  church  should  practice  now 
in  the  hope  that  some  day  the  peoples  of 
the  world  will  just  spontaneously  “wake 
up”  and  implement  those  techniques.  Just 
when  and  how  is  this  supposed  to  happen? 
Where  does  New  Testament  eschatology 
describe  this  happening?  Isn’t  the  gospel 
about  a peace  that  is  already  a reality  be- 
cause of  tbe  new  covenant  that  God  offers 
us  through  the  blood  of  Christ?  And  isn’t 
the  triumph  of  this  peace  already  guar- 
anteed by  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  biblical  promise  of  the  second 
coming?  Isn’t  our  task  to  call  people  to 


receive  God’s  gift  of  salvation  and  peace? 

I don’t  find  it  very  helpful  to  suggest 
that  somehow  the  world  is  going  to  bring 
about  its  own  peace  when  it  somehow 
“awakens”  and  finds  an  “alternative  way 
in  which  to  walk.”  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
gospel  and  naive  social  optimism  are 
rather  scrambled  together  in  this  article. 

My  already  depressed  hopes  took  an- 
other blow  when  I read  “Hear,  Hear!”  and 
learned  what  is  on  the  top  10  list  of  world 
problems  these  days  (actually  the  author 
tacks  on  another  10  problems  at  the  end 
of  his  article  just  in  case  we  are  still 
seeing  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  after 
we  digest  the  top  10).  My  point  is  not  that 
we  should  avoid  looking  at  the  world’s 
problems  or  proclaim  a hope  unrelated  to 
those  problems.  My  problem  is  that  I 
don’t  believe  that  the  Christian  calling  is 
to  analyze  and  solve  the  world’s  problems 
or  that  the  Christian  hope  lies  at  the  end 
of  solving  those  problems. 

Our  starting  point  is  not  to  survey  the 
world’s  problems  and  then  to  call  our- 
selves to  get  to  work  and  apply  Jesus’ 
problem-solving  techniques;  our  mission 
is  always  first  of  all  to  know  and  proclaim 
the  grace  and  mercy  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  world’s  one  true  hope.  I have 
to  ask  myself  whether  the  mere  act  of 
describing  the  world’s  problems  without 
even  mentioning  the  fact  that  the  world’s 
one  great  problem  is  that  it  doesn’t  know 
Jesus  Christ,  isn’t  already  to  adopt  a 
stance  of  unbelief. 

It  strikes  me  that  both  of  these  articles 
offer  us  only  a vague  and  far  too  human 
hope.  I’ll  stay  with  the  writer  who  said, 
“My  hope  is  built  on  nothing  less  than 
Jesus’  blood  and  righteousness.” 


Paul  N.  Kurtz,  St.  George,  W.Va. 

I was  surprised  by  some  of  the  re- 
sponses to  “What  Really  Is  God’s  Will  for 
the  City?”  (Nov.  24).  Rich  Meyer’s  points, 
as  I see  them,  are  that,  in  the  event  of 
severe  energy  restrictions,  large  cities  are 
nonsustainable;  and,  our  responsibility 
goes  beyond  merely  saving  souls. 

Given  that  energy  supplies  are  limited, 
is  it  not  the  duty  of  rural  Christians  to 
learn  about  and  adopt  patterns  of  self- 
sufficiency  which  would  free  land  for 
labor-intensive  agriculture?  (In  our  coun- 
try, rural  folk — like  their  city  cousins— 
are  extremely  consumptive  of  energy 
resources,  but  they  alone  have  the  possi- 
bility of  being  virtually  self-sustaining.) 
This  “free”  land  should  then  be  made 
available  to  those  who  desire  to  manage  it 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  Perhaps  city 
churches  could  be  liaisons  between  need 
and  supply — those  who  have  land  to 
spare  and  those  who  wish  for  it. 

Rich  wrote  a timely  analysis.  Surely  he 
agrees  with  many  of  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed in  “Readers  Say,”  but  most  are  ir- 
relevant to  his  thesis. 


JANUARY  26, 1988 
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MDSers  repair  houses  in  Kentucky.  There  have  been — thankfully — no  natural  disasters 
in  Harlan  Cotmty,  Ky.,  recently.  But  a lot  of  people  there  are  feeling  good  about  Men- 
nonites  these  days,  thanks  to  Mennonite  Disaster  Service.  MDS  sent  four  young  short-term 
volunteers — people  who  serve  from  two  to  six  months — to  that  impoverished  county  in 
September.  The  four  ivere  Charlotte  Roth  (pictured)  of  New  Hamburg,  Ont;  Dale  Bergey 
of  Hatfield,  Pa.;  Wade  Peters  of  White  City,  Sask.;  arid  Audrey  Wise  of  Mohnton,  Pa. 

They  worked  on  various  projects  for  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  SWAP 
(Sharing  with  Appalachian  People)  program  and  for  COAP  (Christian  Outreach  with  Ap- 
palachian People),  a low-income  housmg  organization  that  employs  two  MCC  U.S. 
volunteers.  One  of  these  is  Bill  Braun  of  Dallas,  Oreg.,  who  is  COAP’s  director.  “We've  been 
telling  MDS  for  a while  that  we  could  use  short-term  volunteers,  ” he  said.  “This  grcmp 
couldn 't  have  come  at  a better  time.  ” 

The  volunteers  “just  plain  got  a lot  of  work  done,"  Braun  said.  “They  moved  20  tons  of 
gravel  by  hand.  They  painted,  drywalled,  did  roofiyig.  They  put  vinyl  siding  on  one  whole 
house  and  part  of  another  and  helped  install  a couple  of  water  heaters.  ” What  the  MDSers 
theyyiselves  will  remember  most  is  the  coyitact  with  people  in  poverty  and  the  startling  view 
of  a different  way  of  life  right  here  at  home  m North  America. 


Erie  and  Orlyss  Sauder  of  Archbold,  Ohio, 
will  give  $250,000  to  Goshen  Biblical  Sem- 
inary over  the  next  several  years  in  honor  of 
longtime  professor  J.  C.  Wenger.  And  the  busi- 
ness that  Erie  started,  Sauder  Woodworking 
Company,  will  contribute  an  additional 
$50,000.  A Wenger  fund  will  be  set  up  and  the 
earnings  from  it  will  provide  spiritual  develop- 
ment and  practical  learning  experiences  for 
students.  “I  appreciate  all  that  J.  C.  Wenger 
has  done  for  the  church  and  for  me  per- 
sonally,” says  Erie.  When  the  two  men,  who 
are  now  both  retired,  got  together  recently, 
they  noted  that  their  long  careers,  though 
quite  different  from  each  other,  were  both 
blessed  by  God.  They  also  noted  that  they  both 
had  hard  times  along  the  way.  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary  is  one  of  two  schools  on  the  campus 
of  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  Pearl  River  Voluntary  Service  unit  in 
Philadelphia,  Miss.,  closed  at  the  end  of 
December  after  15  years  of  service  with 
Choctaw  Indians  and  others.  A total  of  43 
VSers  worked  in  education,  health,  agricul- 
ture, communications,  social  service,  and  coun- 
seling/tutoring over  the  years.  They  also  as- 
sisted in  the  work  of  Nanih  Waiya  Mennonite 
Church  and  helped  establish  Pearl  River  Men- 
nonite Church.  The  last  VSers  were  Duane  and 
Laurie  Reinhardt  of  Goshen,  Ind.;  Mark  Roth 
of  Tavistock,  Ont.;  and  Char  Christophel  of 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  All  went  home  except  for 
Christophel,  who  is  staying  in  Philadelphia  as 
a community  health  nurse. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
received  $5.2  million  in  contributions  during 
1987.  This  was  $42,000  above  the  1987  budget 
and  nearly  8 percent  above  the  1986  income. 
The  response  to  the  year-end  missions  appeal 
amounted  to  just  over  $1.1  million,  or  $64  per 
member  in  Eastern  Board’s  supporting  constit- 
uency— Lancaster  Conference.  Treasurer 
Norman  Shenk  said  87  percent  of  the  contribu- 
tions came  through  offerings  in  congregations, 
indicating  the  continuing  close  relationship 
between  worship  and  benevolent  giving. 

An  Episcopalian  priest  will  preach  at  the 
third  Presbyterian-Mennonite  Shalom 
Conference,  Feb.  5-7,  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church  Center.  He  is  Bill  Morgan  of  Pitts- 
burgh. The  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh 
has  joined  Mennonites  and  Presbyterians  in 
sponsoring  the  event  this  year.  “This  is  a good 
model  for  other  areas  to  dialogue  on  peace 
issues,”  says  Ed  Metzler,  peace  and  social 
concerns  secretary  for  the  Mennonite  Church. 
This  year’s  theme  is  “Peace  and  the  Family,” 
with  special  activities  planned  for  children. 
More  information  is  available  from  Laurelville 
at  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666; 
phone  412-423-2056. 

Prairie  View  opened  a new  60-bed  psychi- 
atric hospital  in  Newton,  Kans.,  on  Dec.  29 
as  part  of  a $6.5  million  renovation  project  at 
the  Mennonite  mental  health  facility.  The  new 
hospital  was  needed  because  the  old  facility, 
built  in  1954,  was  outdated  and  too  small,  said 
George  Dyck,  medical  director.  The  next  stage 
of  the  renovation  project  will  involve  remodel- 


ing the  old  hospital  for  use  as  offices  and  as  a 
psychiatric  day  center. 

Belleville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  School  is  expand- 
ing while  three  local  public  schools  are  clos- 
ing for  lack  of  students.  Belleville  Mennonite 
School,  whose  enrollment  is  up  17  percent  this 
year,  is  currently  raising  $90,000  and  recruit- 
ing volunteer  builders  to  construct  an  addition. 
It  will  house  a media  center  for  the  elementary 
grades  and  a therapy  program  for  students 
with  learning  disabilities. 

Maple  Lawn  Health  Center  in  Eureka,  111., 
got  a six-star  rating  recently  from  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Aid.  It  was  the  second 
consecutive  time  for  the  highest-possible 
honor.  It  followed  an  intensive  on-site  inspec- 
tion in  six  general  areas.  The  health  center  is 
the  nursing-care  facility  for  the  Mennonite- 
operated  Maple  Lawn  retirement  community. 

Joe  Shenk  will  be  the  Mennonite  History 
Day  speaker  in  churches  and  schools  in  the 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  area  during  March  and  May. 
Sponsored  by  Lancaster  Mennonite  Historical 


Society,  he  will  share  stories  and  artifacts 
from  Mennonite  church  history  in  East  Africa. 
Born  to  missionary  parents  in  what  is  now 
Tanzania,  Shenk  has  lived  a total  of  30  years  in 
Africa.  He  is  currently  campus  pastor  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  College. 

Phil  Johnson  Ruth  will  write  the  script  for  a 
folk  opera  to  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center.  Ruth 
is  a writer/photographer  in  Harleysville,  Pa. 
Laurelville,  a retreat  center  in  the  Laurel 
Mountains  of  western  Pennsylvania,  commis- 
sioned the  opera  in  preparation  for  its  an- 
niversary in  1993.  A composer  will  be  selected 
after  the  script  has  been  written.  The  opera 
will  probably  be  performed  for  the  first  time 
during  Family  Music  Week,  which  is  held 
every  summer. 

Denise  Showalter  is  the  first  person  to  com- 
plete a special  reading  program  sponsored 
by  Mennonite  Publishing  House.  With  the 
encouragement  of  the  librarian  at  Zion  Men- 
nonite Church,  Broadway,  Va.,  she  read  all  10 
volumes  of  the  Herald  Story  Bible  Series  to 
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qualify  for  a $5.00  gift  certificate  from  Prov- 
ident Bookstores.  Children  at  about  100  other 
churches  and  schools  throughout  North 
America  are  also  involved  in  the  program. 

A Herald  Press  book  has  been  judged  the 
best  Christian  children’s  book  which  shows 
a deep  reverence  for  life  and  which  has  been 
published  since  1981.  It  is  Remember  the  Eagle 
Day  by  Guenn  Martin,  and  it  was  selected  for 
the  award  by  the  Benjamin  Wiedel  Memorial 
Committee.  The  book  is  about  the  adventures 
of  a girl  in  Alaska  and  how  she  struggles  to  ac- 
cept the  death  of  a friend.  It  previously  won  a 
C.  S.  Lewis  Honor  Book  Medal.  The  author  is 
an  Alaskan  whose  family  is  in  the  fishing  busi- 
ness. Herald  Press  is  a division  of  Mennonite 
Publishing  House. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  is  one  of  16 
schools  selected  by  the  Christian  College 
Coalition  to  participate  in  an  enrollment-man- 
agement seminar  in  March.  At  the  seminar  a 
three-member  team  from  each  college  will 
develop  an  enrollment  management  plan  for 
implementation  during  the  1988-89  school 
year.  EMC  will  focus  on  better  ways  of  serving 
its  traditional  constituency  and  finding  new 
ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  Virginia  residents 
and  students  from  across  North  America  who 
identify  v ith  the  college’s  commitment  to 
global  learning,  service,  and  peacemaking. 

North  Americans,  through  their  culture,  are 
beginning  to  recognize  “the  immense  power 
of  stories,’’  Emory  University  professor 
Robert  Detweiler  said  recently  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege. He  gave  the  1987  S.  A.  Yoder  Memorial 
Lecture,  titling  it  “Is  Faith  a Plot?”  For  a long 
time,  narrative  and  storytelling  were  viewed 
as  entertainment,  he  said.  However,  “narrative 
is  being  taken  more  seriously  as  a way  of 
thinking,  on  par  with  scientific  discourse.” 

Hesston  College  has  a high  student-loan  re- 
payment rate,  according  to  recent  figures 
showing  that  it  has  the  third  lowest  default 
rate  of  the  91  colleges  and  universities  in 
Kansas.  Only  6 percent  of  Hesston’s  student 
loans  are  not  repaid.  College  officials  attribute 
Hesston’s  positive  standing  to  the  responsible 
attitude  of  its  students  and  their  families. 

A dozen  people  are  needed  to  share  their 
stories  in  a peace  book  to  be  published  by 
Herald  Press  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House 
in  cooperation  with  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee U.S.  Peace  Section.  The  book  will  be 
about  people  whose  convictions  changed  when 
they  encountered  the  nonviolent  Christ  of  the 
Gospels.  The  dozen  people  should  be  people 
who  joined  the  church  because  they  were  at- 
tracted by  Christ’s  nonviolent  message  or  peo- 
ple who  were  “just  war”  Christians  and  then 
became  pacifist  Christians.  Interested  persons 
should  contact  MCC  U.S.  Peace  Section  at  Box 
M,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

Directional  signs  for  churches  are  now 
available.  They  were  produced  as  a joint 
project  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  The  signs  are 
aluminum,  measuring  2 feet  by  4 feet.  They 
can  be  ordered  with  the  MC  or  GC  denomina- 
tional logo  and  with  the  congregation’s  name 
and  directions.  MC  congregations  may  order 
their  signs  from  the  Home  Ministries  Division 
at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

Four  Friendship  Evangelism  Seminars  are 
scheduled  for  February.  The  places  and  dates 
are:  Zoar  Mennonite  Church,  Waldheim,  Sask., 
Feb.  5-6;  North  Star  Mennonite  Church,  Drake, 
Sask.,  Feb.  8-10;  United  Church  of  La  Jara, 
Colo.,  Feb.  26-27;  and  Maple  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Feb.  26-27.  The  first 
three  seminars  will  be  led  by  Don  Yoder, 
secretary  for  church  planting  and  evangelism 


with  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  The  last  one  will  be  led  by  Ed  Taylor, 
an  evangelism  and  church  development  con- 
sultant with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  For 
more  information  about  these  seminars  or  to 
schedule  other  ones,  contact  Melba  Martin  at 
MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

A Mennonite  Church  video  will  be  aired  on 
the  ACTS  and  the  CTNA  Christian  televi- 
sion networks.  It  is  edition  5 of  All  God’s 
People,  which  was  produced  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  It  tells  the  stories  of  Men- 
nonites  living  out  their  faith.  The  video  can  be 
seen  on  ACTS  on  Feb.  7 at  5:30  p.m.,  and  on 
Feb.  8 at  10:00  a.m.  and  on  CTNA  on  Feb.  11  at 
3:30  p.m.  Viewers  should  check  their  local  list- 
ings to  confirm  the  times. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•David  Groh  became  pastor  of  Kalona  (Iowa) 
Mennonite  Church  in  January.  He  served  pre- 
viously as  pastor  of  Millersburg  (Ohio)  Men- 
nonite Church  and  as  coeditor  of  Ohio  Evangel. 
•Marvin  and  Donnita  Payne  Hostetler  were 
both  ordained  as  pastors  of  First  Mennonite 
Church  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  on  Oct.  25.  Both  were 
licensed  in  1985. 

•David  Tijerina  was  licensed  as  a member  of 
the  pastoral  team  at  Iglesia  del  Buen  Pastor, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  on  Sept.  27.  He  serves  along- 
side Israel  Aguilar  and  Samuel  Tijerina. 

Missionary  comings/ goings: 

•Michael  and  Rebecca  Wigginton  went  to  Bo- 
livia in  January  in  preparation  for  an  assign- 
ment in  Argentina  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  Following  a year  of  language  study 
in  Bolivia,  they  will  go  to  the  Chaco  area  of 
northern  Argentina  to  serve  among  several  In- 


dian groups.  Wiggintons  served  previously  in 
Botswana  with  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
as  agricultural  extension  workers.  'Their  ad- 
dress is  c/o  Institute  de  Idiomas,  Casilla  550, 
Cochabamba,  Bolivia. 

•Calvin  and  Marie  Shenk  went  to  India  in 
January  for  a three-month  teaching  assign- 
ment at  Union  Biblical  Seminary.  They  are 
sponsored  jointly  by  MBM  and  Commission  on 
Overseas  Mission  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  Calvin  is  a church  studies 
professor  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 
Shenks’  address  is  c/o  UBS,  Bibvewadi,  Box 
1425,  Pune  411  037,  India. 

•John  and  Bonny  Driver  returned  to  Uruguay 
in  January  following  a seven-month  North 
American  assignment.  They  are  MBM  mis- 
sionaries who  serve  Uruguay  Mennonite 
Church  in  leadership  training,  literature  devel- 
opment, and  local  outreach.  Their  address  is  3 
de  Febrero  4381,  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Church  Growth  Seminar  for  Small  Congrega- 
tions, Mar.  8-10,  in  Chicago.  It  is  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries.  The  theme 
is  “How  to  Have  an  Effective  Small  Church 
Ministry,”  and  the  seminar  will  be  conducted 
by  Church  Growth  of  Pasadena,  Calif.  More  in- 
formation from  Ed  Bontrager  at  MBM,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 
•Celebration  of  Women  in  the  Arts,  Feb.  23-28, 
at  Conrad  Grebel  College.  Conducted  in  coop- 
eration with  the  University  of  Waterloo,  it  will 
include  concerts,  films,  lectures,  readings, 
dance,  an  art  exhibit,  and  a crafts  show. 
Among  the  featured  women  are  composers 
Ann  Southam  and  Carol  Ann  Weaver,  artist 
Susan  Shantz,  writers  Linda  Kenvon  and 


Nearly  80  churches  distribute  “Together.”  Eugene  Souder  (left),  Bertha  Plank,  and  Ed 
Bontrager  examine  the  November-December  issue  of  “Together,”  a community  outreach 
tabloid  available  from  Mennonite  Publishing  House.  They  were  among  nine  people  who 
met  recently  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  begin  establishing  a long-term  publishing  committee  to 
help  give  direction  to  the  paper.  Souder,  a former  pastor  who  serves  as  editor  out  of  his 
home  in  Grottoes,  Va.,  also  hopes  to  broaden  committee  representation  to  include 
Anabaptist  groups  beyond  the  Mennonite  Church  and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church. 

Presently  79  congregations  are  involved  in  distributing— by  mail— over  130,000  copies 
of  “Together"  as  a public  witness  in  38  communities  across  North  America.  Spon.soring 
congregations  share  local  church  news  in  three  pages  of  the  eight-page  bimonthly  publica- 
tion. Plank  is  the  local  editor  for  Central  Mennonite  Church  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  which 
sends  the  paper  to  2,150  local  households.  Bontrager  is  congregational  outreach  director  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
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Sandra  Birdsell,  poets  Donna  Massel  and  Ju- 
dith Miller,  and  singer/songwriter  Moon  Joyce. 
More  information  from  Conrad  Grebel  College, 
Waterloo,  ON  N2L  3G6;  phone  519-885-0220. 

• Genealogy  Cnnferejice,  Mar.  26,  at  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School.  The  10th  annual 
event  is  sponsored  by  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Historical  Society.  The  keynote  speaker  is 
genealogist-author  Maralyn  Wellauer.  Also  of- 
fered are  23  workshops,  a banquet,  and  private 
consultations  on  genealogical  problems.  More 
information  from  the  society  at  2215  Mill- 
stream  Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602;  phone  717- 
393-9745. 

•Ternj,  Mont.,  CPS  Reunion,  July  23-24,  at 
Bluffton  (Ohio)  College.  This  is  for  World  War 
II  conscientious  objectors  who  served  in  the 
Terry,  Mont.,  unit  of  Civilian  Public  Service. 
More  information  from  Royce  Engle  at  206  N. 
College  Ave.,  Spencerville,  OH  45887. 

•.50th  Anniversary  Celebration,  June  17-19,  at 
Otelia  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  Among  the 
activities  scheduled  is  a hymn  sing  at  the 
Otelia  schoolhouse,  where  the  church  started. 
More  information  from  Paul  Payne  at  R.  1, 
Box  279,  Mt.  Union,  PA  17066;  phone  814-542- 
4129. 

New  books: 

•American  Mennonites  and  Protestant  Move- 
ments by  Beulah  Stauffer  Hostetler.  It  de- 
scribes how  19th-century  Mennonites  were  in- 
fluenced— or  not  influenced — by  other  re- 
ligious movements  and  challenges  the  widely 
held  view  that  this  was  a time  of  decline  for 
them.  Hostetler  is  a sociology  professor  and  as- 
sociate director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Anabaptist  and  Pietist  Groups  at  Elizabeth- 
town (College.  The  book,  published  by  Herald 
Press  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  is 
available  for  $29.95  (in  Canada  $41.95). 

•Opal's  Sun:  Stories  and  Essays  from  Home  by 
Barbara  Nickel.  The  author  is  a senior  music 
major  at  Goshen  College.  The  book,  published 
by  the  college’s  Pinchpenny  Press,  is  available 
for  $2.00. 

•Stone  Styrofoam  by  Jeffrey  Peachey.  The 
author  is  a senior  English  major  at  Goshen 
Cx)llege.  The  book,  published  by  the  college’s 
Pinchpenny  Press,  is  available  for  $2.00. 

New  resources: 

•Mission  slide  set  (or  video)  for  children  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  It  features 
“Mennobot”  (a  Mennonite  robot),  who  shares 
what  mission  means  at  home  and  beyond.  The 
12-minute  resource  is  called  I Want  to  Live  in  a 
Friendly  World.  Melodie  Davis  was  the  pro- 
ducer/writer, Cathy  Passmore  the  pho- 
tographer, and  Jim  Fairfield  the  voice  of  Men- 
nobot. It  is  available  for  rent  in  either  slide  or 
video  format  from  Sisters  & Brothers  at  125  E. 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

•Mission  slide  set  (or  video)  on  West  Africa 
from  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  It  de- 
scribes MBM  ministries  and  opportunities 
among  African  independent  churches.  Entitled 
West  Africa:  Building  on  a Foundation,  it  was 
produced  by  Howard  Zehr  and  narrated  by 
Marg  Foth.  It  is  available  for  rent  in  either 
slide  or  video  format  from  Sisters  & Brothers 
at  125  E.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 
•Booklet  on  deacons  from  Brethren  Press.  It 
was  developed  by  the  Mental  Health  Aware- 
ness and  Education  Committee — a joint  effort 
of  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services  and 
Brethren  Health/Welfare  Association.  The 
booklet,  entitled  Called  to  Caregiving:  A Re- 
source for  Equipping  Deacons  in  the  Believers 
Church,  is  one  attempt  to  revitalize  the  role 
and  ministry  of  deacons  in  congregations.  It  is 
available  for  $7.95  from  Brethren  Press  at  1451 
Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin,  IL  60120. 

•Brochure  on  places  to  pray  from  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  It  lists  25  loca- 
tions in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia  that  are  suitable  for  personal 
prayer  retreats.  They  include  camps,  retreat 
centers,  private  homes,  and  guesthouses.  The 


brochure  was  put  together  by  Jay  Miller  of 
Eastern  Board’s  Discipleship  Ministries  De- 
partment. (Copies  are  available  from  Eastern 
Board,  Salunga,  PA  17538. 

•Spayiish -language  video  series  on  stewardship 
from  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The  three- 
part  series  features  15-minute  presentations 
on  ‘Stewardship  and  the  Bible,”  “Stewardship 
at  Home,”  and  “Stewardship  at  Church”  by 
David  Powell,  former  MBM  missionary  in 
Puerto  Rico.  The  series  was  produced  by 
MBM’s  Hispanic  Media  Office.  It  is  available 
from  that  office  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
IN  46515. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Head  administrator,  Belleville  (Pa.)  Menno- 
nite School,  starting  in  June.  Responsibilities 
include  overall  administration,  principal  of 
secondary  or  elementary  school,  staff  supervi- 
sion/selection, and  budget  planning.  Qualifica- 
tions include  a master’s  degree  in  educational 
administration  or  course  work  and  experience 
in  educational  administration.  Contact  Ray 
Yoder  by  Feb.  15  at  the  school.  Box  847,  Belle- 
ville, PA  17004;  phone  717-935-5352. 
•Principal,  Rockway  Mennonite  Collegiate, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  starting  in  August.  The  per- 
son is  responsible  for  the  academic  program  of 
the  school,  grades  7-13,  in  conjunction  with  the 
superintendent.  (Qualifications  include  ad- 
ministrative experience,  teaching  certification, 
and  theological  training.  Contact  Search  Com- 
mittee secretary  Dave  Kroeker  at  250  Tatlock 
Ct.,  Waterloo,  ON  N2L  5Y6;  phone  519-888- 
7139. 

•Houseparents,  Agape  Homes  for  Youth,  Sara- 


sota, Fla.  They  \vork  with  abandoned,  abused, 
and  neglected  children.  Contact  Agape  at  Box 
7320,  Sarasota,  FL  34278;  phone  813-953-9811. 
•Head  cook.  Camp  Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa.  'The 
person  is  responsible  for  meal  preparation, 
cleanup,  and  supervision  of  kitchen  assistants. 
Experience  is  preferred.  Contact  Elaine  Frey 
at  the  camp,  R.  3,  Box  646,  Halifax,  PA  17032; 
phone  717-896-3441. 

•Administrative  assistant,  Lakewood  Retreat 
Center,  Brooksville,  Fla.  Required  is  previous 
work  experience  in  a church-related  setting. 
Contact  the  center  at  25458  Dan  Brown  Hill 
Rd.,  Brooksville,  FL  34602;  phone  904-796- 
4097. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  at  Bethel  Mennonite  Church, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Jan.  24-31. 

New  members: 

•Ridgeview,  Gordonville,  Pa.:  John  and  Kathy 
Bawell,  Ronald  and  Darlene  Lapp,  James  and 
Lois  High,  Marlin  and  Trina  Smucker,  Reuben 
and  Anna  Mary  Stoltzfus,  Jerry  Fisher,  Rose 
Huyard,  and  Betty  Schrock. 

•Mennonite  Church,  Julesburg,  Colo.:  Rhonda 
Lee  Brownell-Miller,  by  confession  of  faith. 
•Powhatan,  Va.:  Tim  Althouse,  James  Habel, 
and  Keith  Hertzler. 

•First  Mennonite,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Mickey 
Miller. 

•Park  View,  Harrisonburg,  Va.:  James  Hurst. 

Change  of  address:  Don  Breyineman  to  2518  S. 
Lawndale  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60623.  Phone:  312- 
522-8526. 


Story-gathering  captures  faith  in  action.  A video  story-gathering  visit  to  Europe 
recently  found  faith  grouhng  in  England,  Spain,  and  the  Soviet  Unioyi.  A Mennonite  Board 
of  Missioyis  team  from  North  Aynerica,  ynade  up  of  Ron  Byler,  Jim  Bowyyian,  and  Keyi 
Weaver,  videotaped  varioyis  activities  of  London  Menyioyiite  Fellowship  in  England  and 
Gaynonal  Christian  Coynynunity  in  Spam  ayid  then  videotaped  radio  speaker  Vasil  Magal 
as  he  interviewed  recent  iynyniqrayits  froyn  the  Soviet  Uyiion.  These  stories  all  become  part 
ofeditioyis  7,  8,  and  9 of  “All  God's  People,"  the  MBM  video  story  series. 

Pictured  is  a baptism  cojiducted  by  the  Gamoyial  community.  Jose  Gallardo  (right)  is 
the  leader  of  the  two-year-old  group  in  Burgos.  The  group,  which  is  assisted  by  MBM 
workers  Deyuiis  ayid  Coyinie  Byler,  now  has  a weekly  worship  atteyidance  of  70 persons.  The 
group  is  active  in  prison  yninistries,  a rehabilitation  program  for  fonner  convicts  and  drug 
users,  ayid  street  evangelism  through  the  use  of  drama. 

“This  was  the  ynost  exciting  two  weeks  in  the  last  10  year's  of  my  life,"  said  Weaver, 
who  is  director  of  MBM  Media  Ministries.  “While  we  had  done  our  homework  in  prepara- 
tion for  our  videotaping,  we  had  not  anticipated  the  extent  to  which  we  would  experience 
the  work  of  God 's  people  and  the  Holy  Spirit. " 
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GOSPEL  HERALD 


BIRTHS 


YES  teams  leave  for  assignments.  Eight  Youth  Evangelism  Service  (YES)  teams 
sponsored  hij  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  left  on  Jan.  U for  short-term  assign- 
ments in  the  United  States  and  overseas. 

Teams  going  to  Jamaica,  West  Germany,  Central  America,  and  Colorado  spent  three 
months  in  training  at  the  YES  Discipleship  Center  in  Philadelphia.  The  Jamaica  team  is 
serving  at  Maranatha  School  for  the  Deaf  and  assisting  several  congregations.  The  West 
German  team  is  working  with  the  youth  office  of  the  Me^monite  churches  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country.  The  Central  America  team  is  helping  congregations  unth  outreach 
through  drama  in  Guatemala,  Hoyiduras,  and  Belize.  And  the  Colorado  team  is  aiding  a 
Mennonite  church-planting  effort  in  Grand  Junction. 

Teams  going  to  Alabama,  Honduras,  and  Belize  spent  three  months  in  training  at  the 
YES  Disdpleship  Center  in  Baltimore.  The  Alabama  team  is  assisting  with  church  plant- 
ing in  Birmmgham.  The  Honduras  team  is  helping  Mennonite  congregations  with  out- 
reach. One  team  in  Belize  is  working  with  new  Christians  in  a Garifuna  village,  and  a 
second  team  is  working  with  youth  in  a Spanish -speaking  congregation. 

The  team  members  are  (left  to  right): Front  row— Kristin  Weaver,  Monica  Ross.  Melissa 
Guerin,  Sonya  Kniss,  Krissie  Garrett,  Kellie  Strausser,  and  Marta  Frederick.  Second 
row—  Deborah  Leaman,  Michele  Amstutz,  Regina  Frey,  Michelle  Gray,  Susie  Harder, 
Kaylene  Stoll,  Gudrun  Diehl,  and  Naomi  Paine.  Third  row— Hans  Walter  Ritter,  Jeff 
Landis,  Rick  Martin,  Ralph  Robinson,  Jesse  Campagnari,  Tim  Martin.  Merv  Boll,  James 
Derksen,  and  Dave  Witmer.  Fourth  row— Stephanie  Yost,  David  Hess,  Trula  Gingrich, 
Michael  Yoder,  Becky  Roth,  Andrea  Wenger,  Kerry  Brene  man,  LaVonne  Good,  Carol  Ness, 
and  Jeff  Mandl.  Back  row — Kirk  Zehr,  Tina  Pennmgton,  Steve  Weaver,  John  Hertzler, 
Doug  Slabach,  Neal  Benedict,  Charles  Wenger,  Yemon  Sander,  Tim  Wenger.  Randy 
Houser,  and  Paul  Lehynan. 


Please  send  birth  or  adoptioyi  aymouyicements 
yio  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Frantz,  Robert  D.  and  Lois  (Mininger), 
Thompson,  Pa.,  first  child,  AmyLynn,  Dec.  9. 

Good,  Scott  and  Marla  (Egli),  Bonfield,  111., 
second  child,  first  son,  Brandon  Scott,  Jan.  3. 

Grosh,  Jerry  and  Ann  (King),  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia,  first  child,  Kent  Matthew,  Dec.  30. 

Hackman,  Lamar  and  Miriam  (Brubaker), 
Mifflinburg,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daugh- 
ter, Sheila  Joy,  Dec.  29. 

Halteman,  Dale  and  Vicki  (Damiani),  Wox- 
all.  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Kassia 
Maria,  Dec.  8. 

Hartman,  Jim  and  Kim  (Sauer),  Wooster, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Caleb  John, 
Dec.  30. 

King,  Reuhen  and  Carol  (Kauffman),  Ronks, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Brittany  Rose,  Dec.  15. 

Knepp,  Jackson  and  Candace  (Miller),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  second  daughter,  Megan  Lee,  Dec. 
21. 

Kohl,  Michael  and  Luisa  (Hower),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Emma  Jean,  Nov.  15. 

Kosobud,  Terry  and  Pamela  (Olander),  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  second  daughter,  Jennifer  Lynn,  Dec. 
21. 

Landis,  Philip  and  Barbara  (Slagell), 
Churchtown,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  An- 
thony Michael,  born  on  July  26,  1984;  adopted 
on  Nov.  19. 

Miller,  Craig  and  Jamie  (Cummings),  Mont- 
gomery, Ind.,  first  child,  a daughter,  Haylee 
Shalayne,  Dec.  30. 

Munro,  John  W.  and  Joyce  (Clemmer),  Har- 
leysville.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Ian 
Justin,  Dec.  28. 

Schertz,  Reldon  and  Bobbie,  Lowpoint,  III, 
third  child,  second  daughter,  Jamie  Elizabeth, 
Dec.  11. 

Showalter,  Boyd  and  Linda  (Warner),  Day- 
ton,  Va.,  fifth  son,  Alex  Nichols,  Dec.  22. 

Smoker,  James  and  Anna  Mary  (Redcay), 
Gordonville,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jor- 
dan Derrel,  Dec.  29. 

Steury,  Doug  and  Lu  Ann  (Steider),  New 
Paris,  Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Micheal 
Douglas,  Nov.  6. 

Wiebe,  Carl  and  Mary  (Meyer),  Hesston, 
Kans.,  second  child,  first  son,  Joshua  Meyer, 
Dec.  29. 

Wittrig,  Mark  and  Karen  (Haarer),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Ashley  Marie,  Dec.  17. 

Yoder,  Titus  and  Ida  (Mast),  Sarasota,  Fla., 
fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Leslie  Charlene, 
Dec.  29. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  HeraW' if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Stutzman-Bates.  Kyle  Stutzman  and  Mon- 
ica Bates,  both  of  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Sycamore 
Grove  cong.,  by  Darrell  Zook,  Dec.  12. 

Works-Savanick.  Ray  Works,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  and  Elsa  Savanick,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
Scottdale  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Gilbert  Washington 
and  Reuben  Savanick,  Oct.  10. 


OBITUARIES 


Brenneman,  Henry  B.,  son  of  Benedict  and 
Nancy  (Hostetler)  Brenneman,  was  born  in 
Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  June  7,  1888;  died  at  Ka- 


lona,  Iowa,  Dec.  7,  1987;  aged  99  y.  On  Aug.  15, 
1920,  he  was  married  to  Minnie  Knepp,  who 
died  on  Sept.  21,  1964.  Surviving  are  4 sons 
(Dave,  Dan,  Wally,  and  Jim),  5 daughters  (Ada 
Fisher,  Blanche  Brenneman,  Irene  Bren- 
neman, Lois  Gugel,  and  Virginia  Ryan),  16 
grandchildren,  and  13  great-grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  East  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  10,  in  charge  of  Michael  Loss,  J.  John  J. 
Miller,  and  Lonnie  Yoder;  interment  in  East 
Union  Cemetery. 

Conrad,  Jacob  A.,  son  of  Jacob  K.  and  Mary 
(Alliman)  Conrad,  was  born  in  Wayland,  Iowa, 
Sept.  13,  1889;  died  at  Elm  View  Care  Center, 
Burlington,  Iowa,  Jan.  1,  1988;  aged  98  y.  On 
Mar.  14,  1914,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Kauffman,  who  died  on  Jan.  27, 1970.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Dale),  one  daughter  (Violet 
Parsons),  2 grandchildren,  4 great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Ida  Conrad).  He  was  a 
member  of  Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  5,  in  charge 
of  Glen  Richard  and  Kenneth  Steckly;  inter- 
ment in  Bethel  Church  Cemetery. 

Eisenberger,  Benjamin  L.,  Sr.,  was  born  at 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1906;  died  at  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  Dec.  20,  1987;  aged  81  y.  He  was 
married  to  Zelda  Erb,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Barbara  Culpeper), 
one  son  (Benjamin  L.,),  5 grandchildren,  10 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Edward 
Eisenberger),  and  5 sisters  (Helen  Betsch, 
Anna  Jones,  Lucille  Jacoby,  Beulah  Eis- 
enberger, and  Mary  Zimmerman).  He  was  a 
member  of  Bahia  Vista  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Wiegand  Bro- 
thers Funeral  Home  on  Dec.  22,  in  charge  of 


Stanlee  D.  Kauffman  and  Marvin  L.  Miller; 
interment  in  Sarasota  Memorial  Park. 

Heckler,  Elizabeth  Alderfer,  daughter  of 
Philip  and  Katy  (Moyer)  Alderfer,  was  born  in 
Lower  Salford  Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  17, 1896;  died  at 
Souderton  Mennonite  Homes,  Souderton,  Pa., 
Dec.  16,  1987;  aged  91  y.  On  Oct.  31,  1917,  she 
was  married  to  Harry  B.  Heckler,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sisters  (Susan 
Landes  and  Sallie  Landes)  and  one  brother 
(Lewis  Alderfer).  She  was  a member  of  Salford 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Souderton  Mennonite  Homes  on  Dec.  18  and 
at  Salford  Mennonite  Church  on  Dec.  19  in 
charge  of  Curtis  Godshall,  Willis  Miller,  John 
Ruth,  and  John  Sharp;  interment  in  Salford 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Henderson,  Algerine  C.,  Sr.,  son  of  Cecil 
and  Caroline  Henderson,  was  born  in  01m- 
stead.  111.,  July  7,  1911;  died  in  Memorial  Hos- 
pital on  Dec.  29,  1987;  aged  76  y.  On  May  25, 
1937,  he  was  married  to  Minnie  Broyles,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 daughters 
(Doris,  Bonnie,  and  Veronica  Henderson,  Greta 
J.  Adams,  and  Patricia  Dean),  6 sons  (Martin 
C.,  Algerine  C.,  Jr.,  Thomas,  Anthony,  Leo- 
nard, and  Ronald),  53  grandchildren,  41  great- 
grandchildren, and  one  sister  (Alimae  Hen- 
derson). He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Charlotte).  He  was  a member  of 
Community  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  4,  in  charge  of 
Daniel  Stoltzfus;  interment  in  Highland  Ceme- 
tery. 

Hunsberger,  Hiram  N.,  son  of  Peter  L.  and 
Mary  N.  Hunsberger,  was  born  in  Plumstead- 
ville.  Pa.,  June  15,  1904;  died  at  Gulfport, 
Miss.,  Dec.  17,  1987;  aged  83  y.  On  June  24, 
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1928,  he  was  married  to  Stella  Hendricks,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Mary 
Miller,  Ruthea  Currie,  Wilma  Kauffman,  and 
Hazel  Tew),  22  grandchildren,  14  great-grand- 
children, one  great-great-grandchild,  and  one 
brother  (Peter).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
sisters,  5 brothers,  one  grandchild,  and  one 
great-grandchild.  He  was  a member  of  Gulf- 
haven  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Dec.  19  in  charge  of  Robert 
Zehr;  interment  in  Gulfhaven  Church 
Cemetery. 

Johnson,  Maggie  S.,  daughter  of  John  and 
Sarah  (Sentman)  Johnson,  was  born  in  New 
Britain  Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  11,  1906;  died  at  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.,  Dec.  12,  1987;  aged  81  y.  Surviving 
is  one  brother  (Walter  Johnson).  She  was  a 
member  of  Doylestown  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Souderton  Men- 
nonite Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  on  Dec.  16,  in 
charge  of  Curtis  Godshall  and  Ray  Yoder; 
interment  in  Doylestown  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Landis,  Clara  L.  Hershey,  daughter  of 
Henry  H.  and  Ella  (Hostetler)  Hershey,  was 
born  on  Aug.  5, 1909;  died  at  the  Ephrata  Com- 
munity Hospital,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Nov.  25,  1987; 
aged  78  y.  She  was  married  to  A.  Roy  Landis, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Eu- 
gene and  Arlen),  one  daughter  (Elthea  Martin), 
6 grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren,  and  2 
sisters  (Esther  Lehman  and  Martha  Hershey). 
She  was  a member  of  Lititz  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  28,  in 
charge  of  Jacob  W.  Frederick  and  J.  Clair  Holl- 
inger;  interment  in  Hess  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Ida  M.  Ebersole,  daughter  of  Dan- 
iel and  Fannie  (Ebersole),  was  born  at 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  7,  1897;  died  at 
Washington  County  Hospital,  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  Dec.  7, 1987;  aged  90  y.  On  Nov.  1, 1917,  she 
was  married  to  Leroy  S.  Martin,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  6 daughters  (Elizabeth 
Oberholzer,  Pauline  Martin,  Ruth  Showalter, 
Mary  Jane  Diller,  Ethel  Strite,  and  Dorothy 
Martin),  5 sons  (Richard,  Harold,  Charles, 
Lester,  and  Jacob),  54  grandchildren,  95  great- 
grandchildren, and  one  great-great  grandchild. 
She  was  a member  of  Reiff  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  11,  in 
charge  of  Rueben  Martin,  Earl  Miller,  Darrel 
Martin,  and  David  Miller;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Maxwell,  Ida  Ellen  Sommer,  daughter  of 
Simon  and  Sarah  (Lehman)  Sommer,  was  born 
in  Imlay  City,  Mich.,  Jan.  21,  1922;  died  at 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Jan.  1,  1988;  aged  65  y.  On 
June  10,  1946,  she  was  married  to  Ralph  Boyd, 
who  died  on  July  1,  1965.  On  July  19,  1969,  she 
was  married  to  Warner  Maxwell,  who  died  on 
July  15,  1978.  Surviving  are  one  son  (James), 
one  stepson  (Carl),  one  stepdaughter  (Esther 
Frink),  one  brother  (David),  and  2 sisters  (Car- 
rie Chupp  and  Alma  Crilow).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Grace  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  4,  in  charge  of  David 
R.  Clemens  and  Paul  Hartman;  interment  in 
Berlin  Cemetery. 

Mullet,  Simon  A.,  son  of  Abner  and  Fannie 
(Shetler)  Mullet,  was  born  in  Orrville,  Ohio, 
Feb.  4, 1914;  died  at  University  Hospitals,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  Nov.  13, 1987;  aged  73  y.  On  Dec.  16, 
1941,  he  was  married  to  Martha  Yoder,  who 
died  in  1982.  On  Jan.  1, 1983,  he  was  married  to 
Ida  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Dene  and  Gary),  3 daughters  (Wanda 
Rediger,  Letha  Yoder,  and  Cathy  Leach),  4 
stepsons  (Dale,  Nelson,  Melvin,  and  Morris 
Miller),  2 stepdaughters  (Neva  Yutzy  and  Nor- 
ma Miller),  17  grandchildren,  11  stepgrand- 
children,  one  great-grandson,  3 brothers  (Irvin, 
Henry,  and  Jake),  and  3 sisters  (Anna  Weaver, 
Katie  Yoder,  and  Ella  Yoder).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  East  Union  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  15,  in 
charge  of  Mel  Shetler,  Perry  Miller,  and  John 
Hershberger;  interment  in  Sharon  Hill  Ceme- 
tery. 

Myers,  Beatrice  C.  Miller,  daughter  of 


George  and  Nettie  (Crist)  Miller;  adopted  by 
Jacob  and  Lizzie  (Swartley)  Detweiler,  was 
born  in  Meyerstown,  Pa.,  Apr.  12, 1922;  died  at 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  Nov.  28,  1987;  aged  65  y.  On 
Aug.  23,  1941,  she  was  married  to  Abraham 
Myers,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Merrill  and  Marvin),  one  daughter  (Marilyn 
Miller),  13  grandchildren,  6 great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (David  Miller),  one  sister 
(Lottie  Diebert),  2 stepbrothers  (Earl  and  Ern- 
est Detweiler),  and  one  stepsister  (Pearl  Det- 
weiler). She  was  a member  of  Salford  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Dec.  2,  in  charge  of  John  L.  Ruth  and 
John  E.  Sharp;  interment  in  Salford  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Risser,  Myra  K.,  daughter  of  Elias  E.  and 
Lizzie  (Kraybill)  Risser,  was  born  at  Lawn, 
Pa.,  Jan.  1,  1908;  died  at  United  Christian 
Church  Home,  Annville,  Pa.,  Oct.  29,  1987; 
aged  79  y.  She  was  a member  of  Stauffer  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Rissers  Mennonite  Church  on  Nov.  2,  in  charge 
of  J.  Frank  Zeager,  Carl  H.  Snavely,  and 
William  Houser;  interment  in  Rissers  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Sanders,  Louella  P.  Shoemaker,  daughter 
of  Joseph  S.  and  Elizabeth  (Brubaker)  Shoe- 
maker, was  born  in  Dakota,  111.,  May  20,  1897; 
died  at  Eureka,  111.,  Nov.  11,  1987;  aged  90  y. 
On  June  10,  1919,  she  was  married  to  W. 
Russell  Sanders,  who  died  on  July  31, 1957.  She 
was  a member  of  Freeport  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  14,  in 
charge  of  Robert  E.  Nolt;  interment  in 
Freeport  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Katie  Keim,  daughter  of  Joseph 
B.  and  Sarah  (Heimbuch)  Keim,  was  born  at 
Arthur,  111.,  Oct.  10,  1892;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind., 
Dec.  19,  1987;  aged  95  y.  On  Nov.  23,  1909,  she 
was  married  to  Menno  Troyer,  who  died  on 
July  22,  1935.  On  Oct.  23,  1950,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Jesse  Schrock,  who  died  on  Sept.  13, 
1963.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Ora  Troyer),  3 
grandchildren,  one  brother  (Alvin  Keim),  one 
halfbrother  ((George  Keim),  and  2 halfsisters 
(Mary  Ropp  and  Dorothy  Keim).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  an  infant  son  (Ralph).  She 
was  a member  of  Howard-Miami  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  23,  in  charge  of  Ray  Keim  and  Clayton 
Sommers;  interment  in  Christner  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Sadie  E.  Schertz,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Mary  (Garber)  Schertz,  was 
born  in  Roanoke  Twp.,  111.,  June  10,  1892;  died 
at  Maple  Lawn  Home,  Eureka,  111.,  Dec.  15, 
1987;  aged  95  y.  On  Oct.  10, 1917,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  William  Schrock,  who  died  on  June  5, 
1971.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Willard  and  Ralph), 
2 daughters  (Ada  Hostetler  and  Mildred 
Schrock),  9 grandchildren,  and  11  great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  Metamora  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Dec.  18,  in  charge  of  Jack  Stalter  and 
Gail  Fisher;  interment  in  Steward-Harmony 
Cemetery. 

Showalter,  Alva  Henry,  son  of  Amos  and 
Lillie  (Suter)  Showalter,  was  born  in  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  May  17,  1911;  died  of  acute  myelo- 
monocystic  leukemia  at  Rockingham  Memorial 
Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Dec.  22,  1987; 
aged  76  y.  On  May  7,  1938,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Frances  Driver,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Rhoda),  3 sons  (Amos, 
Nathan,  and  Samuel),  4 grandchildren,  4 
sisters  (Elizabeth  Martin,  Anna  Mary,  and 
Laura),  and  3 brothers  (Perry,  Clark,  and 
Truman  Showalter).  He  was  a member  of 
Springdale  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  24,  in  charge  of 
Duane  Gingerich,  Richard  Showalter,  and  Roy 
Kiser;  interment  in  Springdale  Cemetery. 

Slahaugh,  Alva  N.,  was  born  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in  January  1914;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Hospital  on  Dec.  20,  1987;  aged  73 
y.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Kathy  S. 
Alloway),  2 sons  (Phillip  and  Robert  L.),  8 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Sarah  Miller). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Mt.  Pleasant 


Mennonite  Church  on  Dec.  23,  in  charge  of 
James  H.  Bergey  and  Robert  Mast;  interment 
in  Mt.  Pleasant  Cemetery. 

Snyder,  Esther  Brunk,  was  born  in  Elida, 
Ohio,  Mar.  30,  1902;  died  at  Greencroft  Nurs- 
ing Center,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec.  13, 1987;  aged  85 
y.  She  was  married  to  Frederick  Fadner,  who 
died  in  1974.  On  Oct.  29, 1978,  she  was  married 
to  Elvin  V.  Snyder,  who  died  on  Dec.  6,  1985. 
Surviving  are  4 stepdaughters  (Edye  Casas, 
Grace  Davidson,  Betty  Stemen,  and  Ester  De- 
Fehr),  one  step-son  (Mario  0.  Snyder),  12 
stepgrandchildren,  4 step-great-grandchildren, 
and  one  brother  (S.  D.  Brunk).  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Prairie  Street  Mennonite 
Church  on  Dec.  15,  in  charge  of  Charles 
Cooper;  interment  in  Prairie  Street  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Eva  E.  Yoder,  was  born  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa,  Oct.  29,  1898;  died  at  Valley  View 
Health  Care  Center  on  Nov.  22, 1987;  aged  89  y. 
On  Jan.  20,  1953,  she  was  married  to  Miles 
Troyer,  who  died  on  Dec.  15,  1959.  Surviving 
are  one  stepson  (Darda),  6 step-daughters 
(Vera  Weaver,  Grace  Helmuth,  Fern  Erb,  Mar- 
garet Miller,  Dorothy  Miller,  and  Rebecca  Bix- 
ler),  23  stepgrandchildren,  31  step-great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Joe),  and  one  sis- 
ter (Sadie  Steiner).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  4 brothers  and  2 sisters.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  25,  in 
charge  of  Charles  Cooper  and  Dorsa  J.  Mishler; 
interment  in  Prairie  Street  Church  Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Annie  Ruth  Shank,  daughter  of 
Jacob  L.  and  Fannie  (Good)  Shank,  was  born  in 
Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  Oct.  12,  1901;  died  at 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  24, 1987;  aged  86  y.  On 
Nov.  25.  1920,  she  was  married  to  Marion  R. 
Weaver,  who  died  on  Apr.  10,  1956.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Winston  0.)  and  one  daughter 
(Rose  F.  Rhodes).  She  was  a member  of  Har- 
risonburg Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Nov.  27,  in  charge  of 
Richard  C.  Detweiler,  Samuel  Janzen,  and 
Harold  Eshleman;  interment  in  Weavers 
Church  Cemetery. 

Wenger,  Lester  B.,  son  of  Benjamin  G.  and 
Elizabeth  (Stoner)  Wenger,  was  born  at  Mur- 
rell, Pa.,  Dec.  15,  1909;  died  at  the  Lancaster 
General  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  3, 
1988;  aged  78  y.  He  was  married  to  Lydia  M. 
Hurst,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(L.  Larry  and  Benjamin  H.),  3 daughters  (Ann 
Miller,  Elaine  Good,  and  Deborah  Landis),  19 
grandchildren,  8 great-grandchildren,  and  2 
brothers  (Samuel  S.  and  John  S.).  He  was  a 
member  of  Lititz  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  6,  in  charge 
of  Jacob  W.  Frederick,  J.  Clair  Hollinger,  and 
Jay  Oberholtzer;  interment  in  Hess  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  annual  meeting, 
Souderton,  Pa..  Jan.  28 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meeting,  Blooming 
Glen.  Pa..  Jan.  29-30 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Feb.  12-13 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors.  Feb.  18-20 
Mennonite  Board  of  O^ngregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors. Feb.  26-27 

Allegheny  Conference  delegates  meeting,  Altoona,  Pa.,  Mar.  5 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Gordonville,  Pa., 
Mar.  11-13 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  assembly  and  annual  meeting. 
Lancaster.  Pa..  Mar.  17-20 

Ohio  Conference  annual  meeting,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Mar.  18- 
19 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern  Canada  first  meeting.  Mar. 
25-27 
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Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


New  Lutheran  denomination 
declares  evangelism  commitment 

The  new  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  America  is  acting  to  counter  the  ten- 
dency of  merged  church  bodies  to  lose 
members.  The  denomination,  which 
came  into  being  on  Jan.  1 as  a result  of 
the  union  of  three  Lutheran  bodies,  has 
incorporated  into  its  constitution  the  goal 
of  starting  1,200  new  congregations  in  the 
next  seven  years. 

Church  growth  expert  Lyle  Schaller 
describes  the  statement  in  the  constitu- 
tion as  “unusual”  for  a new  denomina- 
tion. He  says  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  decline  of  merged  churches  is  the 
“diversion  of  resources”  from  evangelism 
into  other  church  programs  that  detract 
from  church  growth.  Lutheran  official 
Robert  Stohl  adds  that  if  the  new  church 
loses  members,  it  will  be  because  Lu- 
therans lack  an  aggressive  evangelistic 
style  and  not  because  of  the  ill  effects  of 
the  merger. 


United  Methodists  begin  new  effort 
to  reverse  membership  decline 

The  United  Methodist  Church,  once 
America’s  largest  denomination,  has  be- 
gun an  effort  to  reverse  a trend  in  which 
the  church  has  lost  2 million  members 
since  1964.  Bishop  Richard  Wilke  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  is  heading  the  recovery  push. 
Among  new  growth  projects  are  a com- 
puterized “relocation  center’’  with  a 
Nashville-based  toll-free  telephone  line  to 
track  moving  members  and  alert  “target” 
churches  in  the  new  neighborhoods,  a $3 
million  annual  fund  for  starting  new  con- 
gregations, a new  missions  evangelism  of- 
fice to  stimulate  pioneering  programs  to 
reach  out  to  unchurched  people,  and  a 
series  of  training  programs  for  ministers 
and  lay  people  to  offer  guidance  on  how  to 
draw  newcomers  to  the  faith  and  to  nur- 
ture new  members. 


‘Cbristian  Century’  editor  makes 
prediction  on  Jackson,  Robertson 

The  two  clergymen  running  for  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  each  end  up 
with  300  to  400  delegates  at  the  national 


nominating  conventions  of  their  two 
parties,  says  James  Wall,  editor  of  The 
Christian  Century.  This  would  be  far  too 
few  to  nominate  either  Jesse  Jackson, 
the  black  Baptist  preacher  who  seeks  the 
Democratic  nomination,  or  Republican 
hopeful  Pat  Robertson,  a former  televan- 
gelist and  Baptist  minister.  But  it  would 
be  enough  to  guarantee  some  influence  in 
the  drafting  of  the  two  parties’  platforms, 
says  Wall,  the  politically  active  editor  of 
the  ecumenical  journal.  Wall  adds  that 
either  candidates’  influence  would  be 
heightened  if  he  threw  his  support  to  the 
person  who  eventually  was  elected  presi- 
dent. In  that  case,  he  might  be  able  to  in- 
fluence selection  of  the  winner’s  cabinet, 
perhaps  even  securing  a cabinet  position 
for  himself,  says  Wall. 


Dogmatic  religious  people  suffer  more 
stress  and  illness,  says  psychologist 

According  to  a Denver  psychologist, 
some  religious  people  are  healthier  than 
others.  Bernard  Spilka  of  the  University 
of  Denver  suggests  the  person  with  a 
more  dogmatic,  inflexible  idea  of  God  and 
life  is  more  likely  to  suffer  from  stress 
and  hence  to  have  more  illness.  He  de- 
scribes an  inflexible  person  as  “passive 
and  believes  everything  is  in  God’s  hands; 
that  he  has  no  control  over  his  own 
destiny.  Religion  is  convenient  and  utili- 
tarian.” Meanwhile,  the  healthier  person 
is  intrinsically  religious.  He  or  she  is  al- 
ways searching  for  the  truth,  accepts  that 
God  plays  a crucial  role  in  life,  “but  also 
believes  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves. It’s  a more  collaborative  idea  of 
God,”  said  Spilka.  Such  people  report 
fewer  illness  of  all  types:  colds,  chest 
pains,  infections,  nausea,  ulcers,  respira- 
tory problems,  as  well  as  less  tension. 


Hong  Kong,  in  transition, 
responds  eagerly  to  crusade 

A record  crowd  of  45,000  packed  the  na- 
tional stadium  of  Hong  Kong  recently  for 
the  closing  meeting  of  “The  Hope  of 
Man” — the  week-long  Luis  Palau  Hong 
Kong  Crusade.  That  attendance  was  the 
climax  of  a crusade  in  which  Palau  said 
that  the  response  was  the  highest  wit- 
nessed anywhere  in  the  world.  Nearly 
28,000  of  those  who  attended  the 
crusade’s  meetings  made  public  commit- 
ments to  Christ. 

The  Argentine-born  evangelist  at- 
tributed the  response  to  concerted  prayer 
and  what  he  termed  Hong  Kong’s  “transi- 
tion years.”  Hong  Kong,  a longtime 
British  colony,  will  become  part  of  China 
again  in  1997.  “People  in  Hong  Kong  want 
security,”  said  Palau.  “The  October  stock 
market  crash  undermined  their  economic 
stability.  This,  in  turn,  is  accentuating 
their  concerns  about  what  might  happen 
after  1997.” 

“The  attendance  and  response  far  ex- 


ceeded our  expectations,”  said  Au  Che- 
Fai,  executive  secretary  of  the  colony’s 
Chinese  Christian  Churches  Union.  “The 
mobilization  of  the  Christian  churches 
has  been  very  successful.”  Nearly  11,000 
volunteers  from  560  churches  in  the 
colony  of  5.5  million  had  been  mobilized. 


Catholic  bishops  give  qualified  support 
to  condom  use  in  fighting  AIDS 

America’s  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
have  given  qualified  support  to  AIDS 
education  programs  that  include  infor- 
mation about  condoms.  In  a major  state- 
ment on  the  AIDS  crisis,  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  said  the 
hierarchy  is  “not  promoting  the  use  of 
prophylactics”  but  acknowledging  that 
the  devices  may  serve  as  one  legitimate 
way  to  halt  transmission  of  the  fatal 
disease.  Artificial  contraception  is  op- 
posed by  the  Catholic  Church. 

Yet,  while  accepting  the  use  of  condoms 
in  certain  circumstances,  the  7,700-word 
report  also  declared  that  change  in  sexual 
behavior  is  “the  best  source  of  preven- 
tion” against  Acquired  Immune  Defici- 
ency Syndrome,  which  can  be  sexually 
transmitted.  It  further  criticized  AIDS 
public  awareness  efforts  that  concentrate 
on  “safe-sex”  approaches  rather  than  ab- 
stinence and  monogamous  relationships. 


Magazine  poll:  adherents  of  organized 
religion  voice  criticism 

Results  of  an  American  survey  on  spiri- 
tuality taken  by  Better  Homes  and  Gar- 
dens  magazine  found  that  most  of  the 
respondents  participate  in  organized  reli- 
gions, but  their  complaints  about  them 
outweighed  their  compliments.  More 
than  80,000  readers  of  the  magazine, 
which  has  a circulation  of  over  8 million, 
responded  to  a questionnaire  published  in 
its  September  issue.  Of  the  respondents, 
about  10,000  attached  letters  that  ex- 
panded on  their  answers. 

In  a report  on  the  results  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue.  Better  Homes  and  Gardens' 
editors  commented  that  “perhaps  the 
most  consistently  expressed  sentiment 
was  one  thanking  us  for  printing  the 
survey,  for  acknowledging  the  spiritual 
side  of  our  readers’  lives.”  One  respondent 
wrote,  “I  think  religion  plays  a far  more 
important  role  in  many  families  than 
most  of  the  media  realize.” 

According  to  the  survey  report,  many 
respondents  “are  bothered  by  religious 
organizations  that  fail  to  recognize  the 
real-life  needs  of  members.”  A number  of 
readers  made  a distinction  between  per- 
sonal spirituality  and  commitment  to  a 
religious  institution.  One  wrote  that 
“spiritual  strength  will  motivate  the  indi- 
vidual to  search  in  depth  for  answers  to 
questions  of  eternity  and  continuity.  This 
may  involve  a religious  institution  but  is 
not  dependent  on  it.” 
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Religion  and  politics 


It  is  reported  that  Walter  Brueggemann  once  said  that 
God  as  represented  in  the  Old  Testament  differed  from 
the  other  gods  because  he  was  more  interested  in  politics 
than  religion.  One  is  startled  by  such  a contrast  until  one 
recalls  the  famous  words  of  Amos. 

I hate,  I despise  your  feasts, 
and  I take  no  delight  in  your 
solemn  assemblies . . . . 

But  let  justice  roll  down  like  waters, 
and  righ  teousness  like  an 
ever-flowing  stream. 

— Amos  5:21,  24 

Ritual,  strictly  speaking,  is  a religious  matter,  but  jus- 
tice gets  into  politics.  For  many  it  is  easier  to  go  through 
the  motion  of  worship  or  to  articulate  an  orthodox 
theology  than  to  practice  justice  and  righteousness. 

The  trouble  is  that  politics,  as  typically  organized,  em- 
phasizes the  selfish  use  of  power  instead  of  the  practice  of 
justice  for  the  poor.  In  his  hook  Agenda  for  Biblical 
People  (Harper  & Row,  1984),  Jim  Wallis  describes  three 
varieties  of  religion  which  are  particularly  subject  to  the 
influence  of  a secular  political  system. 

The  first  of  these  is  civil  religion,  which,  as  Wallis 
points  out,  “blesses  the  established  status  quo  instead  of 
calling  it  into  question.  Particularly  in  affluent  societies, 
many  Christian  groups  have  identfied  with  wealth  and 
power”  (p.  26).  Civil  religion  is  the  religion  which  supports 
society  by  uncritical  participation  in  national  and 
military  celebrations.  Such  approval  of  the  society  is 
symbolized  by  the  display  of  flags  in  meetinghouses. 

The  second  brand  of  religion  noted  by  Wallis  is  con- 
servative religion.  This  too  is  subject  to  manipulation  by 
politicians.  “Jesus  is  proclaimed  as  savior,  but  the  im- 
plications of  his  lordship  over  all  of  life  are  not  often 
drawn  out,  or  are  spiritualized  into  irrelevance”  (p.  30). 
The  most  dramatic  example  of  the  inadequacy  of  conser- 
vative religion  which  I witnessed  recently  was  an  inter- 
view by  Bill  Moyers  with  one  Phil  Derstine  which  appeared 
in  Moyers’  series  “God  and  Politics”on  public  television. 

Derstine  had  been  taking  supplies  to  the  Nicaraguan 
“contras,”  evidently  with  the  knowledge  of  and  support  of 
Oliver  North.  Moyers  asked  how  he  could  justify  this,  in- 
asmuch as  the  contras  are  known  to  assassinate 
Nicaraguan  peasants.  Oh,  replied  Derstine,  the  San- 
dinista  soldiers  dress  up  like  contras  and  carry  out  these 


atrocities  so  they  will  be  blamed  on  the  contras.  You  can’t 
trust  communists,  Derstine  went  on.  They  will  lie  to  you. 

The  subject  of  lying  led  Moyers  to  ask  about  Oliver 
North,  who  had  admitted  publicly  having  lied  and  indi- 
cated that  he  would  do  it  again  if  need  be.  Yet  North  is 
known  as  a born-again  Christian.  Now  here,  television 
lets  me  down  because  I cannot  go  back  to  verify  Derstine’s 
reply.  But  what  I heard  him  say  was  something  like  the 
following:  yes,  it  was  a sin  for  Oliver  North  to  lie.  But  he 
is  a born-again  Christian  and  is  thus  forgiven  even  in  his 
sinning.  Several  others  who  heard  the  broadcast  verified 
this  approximation  of  what  Derstine  said. 

This  is  conservative  religion  at  its  worst.  It  is  as  if  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  had  never  been  written.  If  what  a 
person  does  is  irrelevant  as  long  as  he  has  the  label  “born- 
again  Christian,”  Jesus  has  died  in  vain. 

Then  there  is  liberal  religion,  characterized  by  Wallis 
as  follows:  “The  lack  of  biblical  foundations,  the  eroding 
of  transcendence  in  theology,  the  depreciation  of  personal 
conversion  and  commitment,  and  the  uncritical  con- 
formity to  contemporary  social  and  political  options  and 
trends  have  led  to  a secularization  in  liberal  religion  and  a 
conformity  as  real  as  that  of  the  cultural  theology  of  con- 
servative religion.” 

I saw  the  dilemma  of  liberal  religion  on  the  same 
broadcast  with  Bill  Moyers.  A congregation  in  New  York 
City  invited  Daniel  Ortega  to  address  them.  Now  there  is 
a sense  in  which  a congregation  may  invite  in  as  speaker 
who  they  will.  And  no  doubt  they  got  Ortega  because  he 
was  in  the  country  for  another  reason.  But  I would  have 
been  much  more  comfortable  had  they  listened  to  Gus- 
tavo Paragon,  head  of  CEPAD,  an  evangelical  develop- 
ment organization  in  Nicaragua,  and  a Baptist  minister. 
He  could  have  represented  the  point  of  view  of  the  church 
in  Nicaragua.  This  is  what  North  American  Christians 
need  to  hear  and  respond  to. 

So  we  have  conservative  religion  appearing  to  line  up 
uncritically  with  Oliver  North  and  liberal  religion  with 
Daniel  Ortega.  I do  not  believe  that  either  of  these  ap- 
proaches represents  the  position  of  New  Testament  faith. 

Political  issues  are  urgent,  as  Brueggemann  reminds 
us.  But  if  the  church  is  to  have  integrity  as  a suprana- 
tional organization,  it  needs  to  find  ways  to  be  the  church 
first  and  not  just  an  echo  of  whatever  political  ideology  is 
most  comfortable. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Our  Ten-Year  Goals — Vision  ’95 — will  not  happen  overnight. 

by  Ray  Bair  and  Ed  Bontrager 


“Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a day,”  someone  once  reported. 
An  astounding  conclusion! 

Our  Ten-Year  Goals— Vision  ’95— will  not  happen 
overnight  either.  Because  of  the  very  nature  of  long-range 
goal-setting,  no  one  expected  us  to  raise  our  giving  to  10 


percent  or  add  50,000  members  by  the  summer  of  1986— a 
year  after  the  Mennonite  Church  officially  adopted  this 
plan. 

Conversely,  we  cannot  wait  until  January  1995  to  begin 
our  work  and  hope  to  hit  the  target  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


We  need  a step-by-step  strategy. 

The  tempo  might  be  snaillike  at  first.  But  as  time  rolls 
on  the  impetus  will  increase,  so  that  when  we  come  to  the 
end  of  the  10-year  period,  we  will  be  geared  up  to  allow 
God  to  do  even  greater  things  through  us. 

Let’s  look,  then,  at  two  of  the  four  projected  goals — 
those  of  stewardship  and  membership. 

Stewardship.  The  stewardship  part  of  Vision  ’95 
states: 

We  pray  that  personal  and  congregational  renewal  in 
response  to  God ’s  love  and  generosity,  even  through  suf- 
fering, will  lead  by  1 995  to  increasing  the  portion  of  our 
collective  income  given  through  congregational  offerings 
from  the  present  level  of  about  5 percent  to  more  than  10 
percent  of  total  individual  and  family  income. 

This  is  a denominational  goal  which  can  and  will  be 
responded  to  differently  by  each  conference  and  con- 
gregation. It  is  not  so  important  that  we  all  give  and  grow 
at  the  same  rate.  It  is  much  more  important  that  we  all  do 
our  best. 

From  the  churchwide  financial  records  that  do  exist,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  level  of  Mennonite  giving  to  and 
through  the  Mennonite  Church  has  been  close  to  5 percent 
of  total  individual  and  family  income  for  the  last  25-30 
years.  In  light  of  this,  it  seems  wise  not  to  expect  exten- 
sive change  to  occur  quickly,  but  to  have  faith  that  the 
rate  of  growth  can  increase  through  the  years.  With  this 
in  mind,  the  following  schedule  can  serve  as  a projection 
of  our  faith  regarding  giving  growth  by  the  whole  de- 
nomination from  now  until  1995. 


Year 

Annual 
percentage 
of  increase 

Percentage 
of  personal/ family 
income  given  through 
congregational 
offerings 

1987 

.00 

5.00 

1988 

.25 

5.25 

1989 

.25 

5.50 

1990 

.50 

6.00 

1991 

.50 

6.50 

1992 

.75 

7.25 

1993 

.75 

8.00 

1994 

1.00 

9.00 

1995 

1.10 

10.10 

Ray  Bair  and  Ed  Bontrager,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  are  Mennonite  Church 
staff  persons.  Bair  (and  his  wife,  Lillian)  are  coordinators  of  the  “Call  to 
Faithful  Stewardship”  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries. Bontrager  is  congregational  outreach  director  for  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 


With  the  goals  for  Vision  ’95  in  mind,  leaders  could 
present  to  the  congregation  the  possibility  of  increasing 
its  budget  to  reflect  the  estimated  increased  giving  scale. 
For  instance,  in  1988  the  congregational  budget  would 
show  an  average  of  at  least  5.25  percent  given  from  the 
total  income  of  all  individuals  and  families  in  the  con- 


The  tempo  might  be  snaillike 
at  first.  But  as  time  rolls  on 
the  impetus  will  increase. 


gregation.  This  amount  could  be  stepped  up  each  year  ac- 
cording to  the  above  projected  figures. 

This  would  be  a way  for  the  congregation  to  take  of- 
ficial action  on  the  stewardship  goal  and  to  assist  its 
members  in  taking  up  the  challenge. 

Membership.  Let’s  look  next  at  the  membership  part 
of  Vision  ’95.  It  reads: 


Reconciliation 

Retaliation 
A Dantesque  inferno 
Whose  angry  flames 
Consume  all  efforts  at  unity. 

A turbulent  raging  storm 
That  leaves  the  last  hope  for  peace 
Twisting  in  the  wind. 

Love 

Gentle  as  a Mother  Teresa  touch 
Yet  so  powerful,  its  subtle  sway 
Creates  order  out  of  chaos 
Replaces  greed  with  giving 
And  transforms  barriers  of  hatred 
Into  bridges  of  reconciliation. 

— Dorothy  Shank 
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We  pray  that  personal  and  congregational  renewal  in 
response  to  God's  love  and  generosity,  even  through  suf- 
fering, will  lead  by  1995  to  experiencing  overall  mem- 
bership growth  exceeding  50  percent  in  North  America. 

Again,  we  will  need  to  work  steadily  and  faithfully  over 
the  next  eight  years  in  order  to  realize  this  goal.  Each  con- 
gregation would  need  to  look  at  its  present  membership 
figure,  and  through  some  simple  math,  calculate  where  it 
should  be  in  1995.  The  growth  chart  on  this  page  presents 
an  overall  plan  for  the  next  eight  years  for  churches  in  the 
25-650  membership  range.  You  will  note  the  net  amount 
each  congregation  would  need  to  add  each  year  in  order  to 
meet  the  50  percent  increase  goal  by  the  end  of  1995. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  amount  suggested  should  not 
be  members  transferring  from  other  Mennonite  churches. 
(Since  we  are  working  on  extending  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  not  just  our  Mennonite  family,  we  should  not  even  be 
depending  on  membership  transfer  from  other  evangel- 
ical groups).  Biological  growth  (youth  of  present  mem- 
bers) and  conversion  growth  (new  Christians)  should 
probably  be  the  foremost  components  of  a net  increase. 

Each  church  can  calculate  its  own  pattern  of  growth  ac- 
cording to  the  present  membership.  The  point  is — we 
grow  gradually.  Each  congregation  needs  to  find  what 
works  best  for  it.  Some  will  see  their  membership  expand 
best  by  planting  another  church;  others  by  intensifying 
their  outreach  into  their  present  community. 

In  looking  at  growth  goals,  we  are  not  switching  our 
belief  system  from  theology  to  numerology!  We  are  using 
numbers  for  a handle.  Behind  each  number  is  a person 
whom  God  wants  within  the  loving  care  of  the  church. 

When  Luke  reported  in  Acts  2:41  that  “3,000  people 
were  added  to  the  group  that  day,”  the  “3,000”  was  not 
just  a number.  It  represented  individuals  loved  and 
desired  by  God.  We  are  working  for  quantity,  but  we  are 
also  striving  for  quality.  If  we  are  out  only  for  numbers. 


we  will  be  corralling  people  into  our  churches  to  arrive  at 
our  own  goals,  and  they  will  not  be  assimilated  or  feel 
they  belong. 

It  is  doubtful  new  people,  unless  they  experience  a deep 
spiritual  concern  from  us,  will  come  in  the  first  place.  In 


We  are  not  switching  our 
belief  system  from  theology  to 
numerology!  We  are  using 
numbers  for  a handle. 


our  search  for  those  without  Christ  we  will  not  apply 
pressure,  treat  people  as  objects,  minimize  repentance, 
nor  give  false  assurance.  Only  by  love  and  acceptance  will 
people  stay  and  spiritually  grow. 

We  invite  your  congregation  to  take  this  goal  seriously. 
But  more,  we  invite  you  individually  to  pray  for  and 
reach  out  to  at  least  one  unchurched  person. 

So  generally  speaking,  if  each  member  of  our  Men- 
nonite Church  would  give  priority  to  two  unchurched 
persons  over  the  next  eight  years,  and  only  half  of  these 
people  end  up  in  the  Mennonite  fold — we  will  have  accom- 
plished more  than  our  membership  goal,  assuming  some 
loss  from  death,  transferring  out,  and  so  on. 

Church’s  future.  Start  a Vision  ’95  task  group  or  com- 
mittee in  your  church  to  make  sure  you  are  effective  in 
your  church’s  future.  Monitor  your  progress.  Evaluate 
and  pray.  And  work  positively  to  allow  God  to  fulfill  his 
goals  of  stewardship  and  witness  through  us. 


Projected  growth  until  1995 
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A ransom  for  all 

by  Lynn  Miller 


Perhaps  it  is  a sign  of  the  age  of  “positive  thinking,”  or 
perhaps  it  is  just  a reluctance  to  see  oneself  in  debt  to 
someone  other  than  the  bank.  But  when  I as  a pastor  ask 
people  to  tell  me  exactly  what  Jesus  has  done  for  them, 
most  of  the  answers  have  to  do  with  providing  “new  life” 
and  “eternal  life.”  Very  seldom  do  I hear  any  words  about 
being  “ransomed”  from  the  “fear  of  death”  or  “eternal 
death.” 

Maybe  it  is  because  we  preachers  do  not  use  those 
words  enough  in  describing  the  atoning  blood  of  the  cross, 
or  perhaps  we  as  a people  have  come  to  believe  the  verse 
from  2 Hesitations  9:13,  “You  get  what  you  pay  for!”  or  its 
corollary  in  1 Chemicals  3:12,  “You  must  pay  for  what  you 
get.”  For  whatever  reason,  the  idea  that  someone  else  has 
paid  a debt  for  us  seems  to  have  gone  down  the  tubes. 

Rescued  from  death.  Now  I don’t  want  to  give  anyone 
the  impression  that  the  image  of  Jesus  as  the  ransom  was 
a big  deal  in  the  New  Testament.  After  all,  the  word  is 
only  used  once  by  Jesus  (Matt.  20:28;  Mark  10:45)  and 
once  by  Paul  (1  Tim.  2:6).  But  the  idea  of  ransoming  some- 
one goes  all  the  way  back  to  the  Sinai  ordinances  about 
restitution  after  an  ox  kills  a man  or  a woman.  If  the  ox 
was  known  to  be  dangerous,  and  the  owner  was  warned, 
then  the  ox  and  its  owner  were  to  be  stoned,  unless  the 
victim’s  family  demanded  a ransom  for  the  owner’s  life 
(Exod.  21:30).  This  sort  of  ransom  (kopher,  literally  to 
“cover”  something)  is  also  used  by  Elihu  to  speak  to  Job 
about  being  rescued  from  the  pit  of  death  (Job  33:22-24). 
To  be  ransomed  means  to  be  rescued  from  death. 

And  to  be  perfectly  clear  about  the  high  regard  God  has 
for  human  life,  God  says  that  for  some  sins  there  will  not 
be  a ransom.  Following  the  instructions  about  the  cities 
of  refuge  and  the  determination  of  enmity  and  intent  are 
these  words  about  the  blood-for-blood  ransom: 

Moreover,  you  shall  not  take  ransom  for  the  life  of  a 
murderer  who  is  guilty  of  death,  hut  he  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death.  And  you  shall  not  take  ransom  for  him  who 
has  fled  to  his  city  of  refuge,  that  he  may  return  to  live  in 
the  land  before  the  death  of  the  priest.  So  you  shall  not 
pollute  the  land  in  which  you  are;  for  blood  pollutes  the 
land  and  no  expiation  can  he  made  for  the  land  for  the 
blood  that  is  shed  on  it,  except  by  the  blood  of  him  who 
shed  it. — Numbers  35:31-33,  NASV 

This  is  life-for-a-life  in  action!  In  these  verses  in  Num- 
bers 35,  God  says  to  the  people  of  Israel  that  the  ransom 
or  price  for  a wrongful  death  is  exclusively  the  life  of  the 
one  who  took  it.  God  says  that  life  is  so  important  that 
only  the  life  of  the  slayer  will  pay  the  ransom  for  the  life 
taken. 

The  words  ransom  and  expiation  in  our  English 
translations  (or  atonement  in  some  translations)  both 


Lynn  Miller,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  is  pastor  of  South  Union  Mennonite 
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come  from  the  Hebrew  word  kopher.  And  the  72  transla- 
tors of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  equated  the  kopher 
(ransom)  of  the  Hebrew  language  with  the  lutron 
(ransom)  and  antilutron  (ransom  for)  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. And  the  words  ransom,  expiation,  and  atonement 


The  idea  that  someone  else  has 
paid  a debt  for  us  seems  to 
have  gone  down  the  tubes. 


are  familiar  words  to  Christians  reading  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  living  in  the  New  Covenant.  Paul  calls  Jesus  the 
“ransom  for  (antilutron)  all”  in  1 Timothy  2:6.  And  in  his 
letter  to  the  Romans,  Paul  translates  Christ’s  status  of 
ransom  (antilutron)  to  the  action  of  redemption 
(apolutroseos),  “for  all  have  sinned  and  fall  short  of  the 
glory  of  God,  being  justified  as  a gift  by  His  grace 
through  the  redemption  (apolutroseos),  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus;  whom  God  displayed  publicly  as  a propitiation  in 
his  bood  through  faith”  (Rom.  3:23-25a,  NASV).  And  it  is 
Jesus  who  calls  himself  the  “ransom  (lutron)  for  many”  in 
Matthew  20:28  and  Mark  10:45,  and  his  words  describing 
the  “many”  (hoi  polled)  are  indications  of  the  all-inclusive- 
ness  of  his  sacrifice. 

Is  it  not  then  clear  what  Jesus  meant  when  he  said  to 


A question 

Around  the  board  we  took  our  seats. 
There  was  a surfeit  there 
of  pleasant  breads  and  spicy  meats; 
enough,  and  much  to  spare. 

And  as  for  prayer  I bowed  my  head 
I saw  in  many  lands 
the  little  children  begging  bread 
with  outstretched,  empty  hands. 

And  who  are  we  that  we  may  feast? 
And  why  denied  are  they? 

All  suddenly  my  hunger  ceased. 

I could  not  eat  that  day. 

— Lorie  Gooding 
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his  disciples  that  he  came  not  to  abolish  the  Law,  but  to 
fulfill  it  (Matt.  5:17)?  The  law  that  one  who  strikes  a man 
so  that  he  dies  must  surely  be  put  to  death  has  not  been 
abolished.  The  law  of  “eye  for  an  eye”  has  been  gloriously 
fulfilled  by  the  redeeming  and  atoning  blood  of  Christ. 
Jesus  has  fulfilled  the  “life  for  a life”  ransom  of  the  Law 
by  his  own  shed  blood  and  death. 

Those  who  have  cursed  their  parents  and  are  therefore 
under  the  death  penalty  of  the  Law  (Lev.  20:9)  have  been 
ransomed  by  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus.  Those  who  com- 
mit adultery,  incest,  or  any  other  sin  for  which  the  Law 
demands  the  death  penalty,  are  all  ransomed  by  the  shed 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  Praise  God,  we  are  all  ransomed 
from  our  sin. 

But  there  are  those  in  Christendom  today  who  claim 
that  the  death  penalty  is  still  in  effect  for  certain  sins. 
These  Christians  would  claim  the  blood  ransom  for  them- 
selves and  their  sin,  but  deny  that  ransom  to  the  con- 
victed murderer.  And  some  encourage  our  society  to 


Write  a letter 

by  Dan  Lais 

It  happens  every  year  in  almost  every  church  across 
North  America.  You  look  around  and  sense  something  is 
missing.  Just  what  is  it?  “Oh,  yes,”  you  say,  “the  college 
kids  are  gone.”  You  may  have  even  had  a special  back-to- 
school  service  or  going-away  party  for  them.  “I  wonder 
what  they  are  doing  now?”  you  ask.  “Probably  going  to 
parties,  staying  up  late,  and  who  knows  what  else.”  Do 
you  really  remember  what  it  was  like  to  leave  home  for 
the  first  time? 

At  the  ripe  old  age  of  38, 1 became  a freshman  at 
Hesston  College.  My  wife  and  I live  in  an  apartment  in 
the  stately  building  known  as  Green  Gables — a men’s 
dormitory. 

No  mail.  In  the  past  months  I have  met  many  18-year- 
olds  and  older  college  students  and  have  tried  to  bridge 
the  age  gap  and  walk  a mile  in  their  shoes.  Some  of  the 
most  common  remarks  are  “No  one  writes  us  letters”  and 
“No  mail  today.” 

Many  of  these  young  people  come  from  churches  that 
are  big  on  the  Goals  for  ’95  and  have  pumped  their  youth 
groups  with  sayings  such  as,  “You  are  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  Go  forth.”  Now,  in  their  first  steps  of  going 
forth  they  find  that  really  means,  “We’ll  see  you  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  if  you  make  it.” 

I would  like  to  suggest,  even  issue  a challenge,  that  if  in 
fact  these  young  people  are  really  looked  upon  as  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow,  and  we  want  to  protect  and  promote 
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continue  to  use  the  death  penalty  by  claiming  that  it  is 
God’s  will  and  God’s  way.  And  they  are  in  one  sense  of 
course  correct!  God  still  demands  a life  for  a life.  But  the 
good  news  of  Jesus  Christ  is  that  the  Instituter  of  the  Law 
and  the  Demander  of  the  Life  is  also  the  Provider  of  the 
Ransom. 

In  my  place.  The  ransom  that  God  demands  for  the 
murderer’s  life,  and  for  my  life,  is  now  found  in  the  blood 
of  the  Son  on  the  cross.  If  Jesus  died  for  me,  whether  that 
means  “in  my  place”  or  “on  my  behalf,”  then  the  demands 
of  God’s  justice  have  been  fulfilled  by  God’s  great  gift. 

But  if  the  blood  of  Christ  is  not  the  ransom  for  the  life  of 
the  murderer  and  does  not  atone  for  the  blood  of  the 
murder  victim,  then  it  is  not  a ransom  for  anyone  and 
does  not  atone  for  any  sin  at  all — and  we  are  all  lost.  And 
Paul  was  wrong  when  he  said  that  Jesus  was  the  “ransom 
for  all.”  And  we  are  all  unransomed,  and  without  salva- 
tion, and  condemned  to  death.  ^ 


our  heritage  and  way  of  life,  then  let’s  at  least  let  them 
know  someone  is  out  there  who  cares. 

How?  Simple.  Write  a letter.  There  are  very  few  people 
who  can’t  participate  in  this  ministry.  Ministry?  Yes.  If 
you  don’t  think  letter  writing  changes  things,  get  ac- 
quainted with  Peter  and  Paul  for  starters. 

Letter  writing  can  be  fun.  Oh,  you  don’t  have  time?  You 
can  write,  “Hi!  how  are  you?  I love  you.  Your  friends.  Bill 
and  Sarah,”  during  the  half  time  of  that  basketball  game 
you  are  watching.  Get  the  picture?  Nothing  flashy.  Just 
say,  “We  remember  you  and  we  really  do  think  of  you  as 
tomorrow’s  leaders  and  want  to  nurture  you  in  that  direc- 
tion.” 

This  would  even  be  a good  excuse  for  a potluck.  Some 
Sunday  after  church  have  a potluck  and  write  letters. 
Men’s  groups,  women’s  groups,  and  youth  groups  alike 
could  get  involved  in  some  type  of  rotation  so  the 
responsibilities  could  be  spread  around.  Who  knows,  you 
might  find  a new  friend.  Some  very  interesting  things  can 
come  from  “I  don’t  know  you  very  well  but  just  thought 
I’d  drop  you  a line. ...” 

Times  of  adjustment.  My  wife  and  I have  come  from  a 
congregation  that  is  good  at  letter  writing  and  whose  pas- 
tor had  the  vision  to  help  us  organize  a care  group  that 
writes  and  prays  with  us  in  our  absence.  The  letters  with 
news  and  prayers  were  the  pillars  of  sanity  and  strength 
we  needed  in  these  trying  and  sometimes  frightening 
times  of  adjustment. 

So  I appeal  to  you  to  be  involved.  Don’t  worry  too  much 
about  answers  to  every  letter.  They  may  come  in  unique 
ways.  Just  have  faith  and  write  to  someone. 
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Non-monogamy 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 

Non-monogamy.  Yes,  that’s  the  new  name  for  what  for- 
merly would  have  been  called  adultery  or  promiscuity. 

Non-monogamy  is  value-free.  No  stigma.  No  connota- 
tions of  good  or  evil.  Just  a word  stating  what  is,  say  its 
users. 

Common  answers.  What  makes  non-monogamy 
popular?  Here  are  some  common  answers: 

•Why  do  people  sleep  around?  Why  do  people  climb 
high  mountains  or  swim  across  wide  channels?  Because 
they’re  there.  Likewise  men  are  there  and  women  are 
there,  working  and  playing  together.  While  men  have  al- 
ways been  more  ready  to  accept  a double  sexual  standard, 
today  more  women  are  willing  to  jump  into  bed  across 
marital  boundaries. 

•Non-monogamy  means  doing  what  comes  naturally. 
Sexual  repression  has  done  enough  damage,  some  say.  So- 
ciety no  longer  needs  such  harmful  social  restrictions. 
Non-monogamy  frees  people  to  be  spontaneous. 

•Threat  of  AIDS?  Smart  people  believe  in  safe  sex. 

They  take  precautions. 

•The  possibility  of  pregnancy?  The  pill  took  care  of 
that.  Biologically,  non-monogamy  creates  no  problems  to- 
day. Antibiotics  and  the  pill  removed  sex  from  life-and- 
death  consequences  years  ago. 

•Non-monogamy  is  part  of  the  fun-life.  Some  people 
like  their  fun  by  eating  or  recreating.  Non-monogamous 
people  get  it  their  way.  If  a man  and  woman  aren’t  ex- 
ploiting one  another,  and  both  accept  that  this  is  a tempo- 
rary thrill,  why  shouldn’t  they  have  fun?  It’s  like  a game 
of  tennis — enjoyable  while  it  lasts  and  a great  source  of 
sexual  relief. 

•Sex  is  a private  matter.  What  people  do  in  the  privacy 
of  their  home  and  with  whom  is  no  one  else’s  business — 
including  the  church’s. 

• Virginity,  chastity,  virtue,  celibacy — all  are  outdated 
words.  They  never  were  applicable  to  full-blooded  virile 
men.  Now  they’re  no  longer  applicable  to  women  either. 
“Husband”  and  “wife”  are  outdated  terms.  The  new  terms 
are  “partner”  or  “lover.” 

•People  have  finally  come  to  their  senses  and  are  will- 
ing to  take  a broader  position  on  such  matters.  They 
recognize  that  their  former  more  rigid  attitude  was  nar- 
row, prudish  Puritanism.  They’ve  finally  allowed  their 
opinions  to  spread  out. 

The  argument  goes  on  ad  infinitum. 

Sex  has  always  been  a difficult  subject  to  talk  about 
openly  because  it  is  such  a private  matter.  But  the  daily 
assault  of  sexual  reminders  from  the  media  leaves  the 
church  no  option  but  to  discuss  sexuality  openly,  particu- 
larly those  aspects  which  affect  other  values. 

But  part  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  discussion 
at  a local  level  is  that  the  church  has  abandoned  an  active 
role  in  helping  members  decide  vital  areas  of  their  lives 
like  lifestyle,  vocation,  marriage  partner,  vacations. 


Katie  Funk  Wiebe,  Hillsboro,  Kans.,  is  an  English  professor  at  Tabor 
College— a Mennonite  Brethren  school. 


investing  and  spending  of  money.  These  are  often  very  in- 
dividual matters.  To  now  attempt  to  preach  and  teach  a 
strong  sexual  morality  seems  out  of  place.  If  the  church 
has  accepted  privatism  and  individualism  in  these  other 
personal  aspects  of  life,  can  it  interfere  in  something  even 
more  private? 

William  Herberg,  writing  in  The  Intercollegiate 
Review,  states  that  the  moral  crisis  of  our  time  consists 
primarily  not  in  the  widespread  violation  of  accepted 
moral  standards — but  in  the  repudiation  of  those  very 
moral  standards  themselves.  “Today’s  culture  comes  very 


Sex  without  commitment  and 
responsibility  for  one’s 
partner  and  society  demeans 
humanity. 


close  to  becoming  a nonmoral  normless  culture.” 

He  continues,  “If  we  have  a morality  at  all,  it  is  a ‘fun- 
morality.’  To  ‘have  a good  time’  is,  with  many  of  our 
modern-minded  people,  as  stern  an  obligation  as  serving 
God  was  to  an  old-time  Calvinist.”  The  pursuit  of  fun 
often  demands  a “single-minded  pursuit  of  status,  adjust- 
ment, and  sociability  so  strenuous  as  to  shame  many  an 
ascetic  saint.” 

He  argues  that  the  humanity  of  mankind  is  at  stake 
when  morals  are  tossed  out,  for  unless  we  ground  our- 
selves in  something  beyond  ourselves,  a higher  law,  we 
cannot  preserve  our  humanness.  Real  standards  come  in 
and  through  tradition,  not  by  trying  to  create  order 
through  our  heads. 

ABC  television’s  unflappable  Nightline  moderator,  Ted 
Koppel,  recently  gave  his  position  on  the  issue  at  Duke 
University,  surprising  for  one  usually  noncommittal  re- 
garding his  own  views.  He  denounced  the  slogan  cam- 
paign to  reduce  the  incidence  of  AIDS  by  encouraging 
safe  sex.  Why?  “Not  because  it  isn’t  cool  or  smart  or  be- 
cause you  might  end  up  in  jail  or  dying  in  an  AIDS  ward, 
but  because  it’s  wrong,  because  we  have  spent  5,000  years 
as  a race  of  rational  human  beings,  trying  to  drag  our- 
selves out  of  the  primeval  slime  by  searching  for  truth 
and  moral  absolutes.” 

We  lose.  What  Herberg  and  Koppel  are  saying  is  that 
we  lose  as  human  beings  when  people  promote  non-mono- 
gamy. Sex  without  commitment  and  responsibility  for 
one’s  partner  and  society  demeans  humanity. 

We  lose  as  women  and  men  in  our  attitude  toward  one 
another  when  sex  is  reduced  to  a mere  “fun”  physical  cou- 
pling. 

We  lose  as  a church  when  sexual  values  are  individually 
determined  and  God’s  standards  are  flouted. 

We  have  the  standards.  When  did  we  misplace  the 
tradition?  ^ 
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Expressions  of  Christian 
Community 


Community  for  Life 

An  engaging,  colorful  story  of  the  Woodcrest  bruderhof  community  near  Rifton,  New  York. 
Humorous  and  informative  accounts  of  everyday  life  at  Woodcrest  are  interspersed  with  graphic 
accounts  of  the  history  of  the  bruderhof  movement  beginning  in  1920  postwar  Germany.  Author 
Ulrich  Eggers  is  a young  German  journalist  who  came  to  America  to  learn  more  about  these 
followers  of  Eberhard  Arnold,  whose  writings  he  had  learned  to  appreciate. 

Paper,  $9.95;  in  Canada  $13.95 


Pilgrims  of  a Common  Life 

Trevor  J.  Saxby  outlines  the  biblical  principle  of  sharing  possessions  and  shows  how  the  community  of  goods  idea  has 
been  lived  throughout  history.  Saxby  presents  this  Christian  community  lifestyle  as  a vision  for  contemporary  discipleship. 
Paper,  $17.95;  in  Canada  $24.95 


The  Rich  and  the  Poor 

Carl  Kreider  provides  a helpful  analysis  of  the  economic  crisis  in  the  less  developed  countries 
and  states  what  must  happen  in  order  to  bring  the  standard  of  living  in  these  countries  up  to  an 
acceptable  standard. 

Must  reading  for  anyone  traveling  in  third-world  nations. 

Paper,  $8.95;  in  Canada  $12.50 


Living  More  with  Less 

Practical  suggestions  for  how  to  live  more  simply  from  Doris  Janzen  Longacre,  author  of  More- 
with-Less  Cookbook.  Chapters  on  money,  recreation,  homes,  travel,  celebrations,  and  strengthening 
each  other. 

“If  you’ve  heard  enough  theory  and  want  practical,  concrete  suggestions;  if  you  are  ready  for  a 
challenge — read  on.  . . . Doris  Longacre  offers  an  excellent  combination  of  theory  and  practice.”  — 
Ronald  J.  Sider 

Paper,  $8.95;  in  Canada  $12.50 

Add  Justice  to  Your  Shopping  List 

“This  little  book  may  well  change  your  eating  and  purchasing  habits  in  a way  that  is  both  healthy 
and  just  on  a global  scale ....  Add  Justice  to  Your  Shopping  List  is  a startling  little  book  that  will 
transform  your  view  of  the  supermarket.” — Sojourners 

Marilyn  Helmuth  Voran  helps  us  understand  our  involvement  both  as  participants  in,  and 
victims  of,  a food  system  that  has  been  called  the  most  destmctive  as  well  as  the  most  productive  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Through  our  increased  awareness  we  can  begin  to  find  ways  to  work  for  postive 
change. 

Paper,  $3.95;  in  Canada  $5.50 


Community 
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Herald  Press  books  are  available  through  your  local 
bookstore  or  write  to  Herald  Press  (include  10%  for 
shipping — minimum  $1). 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Ccmference  representatives  and  others  try  out  some  “creative  movement”  that  is  suggested  in  the 
Vision  ’95  resource  currently  being  prepared  for  use  this  spring. 


Churches  to  get  Vision  ’95 
worship/education  resource 


A creative  resource  to  help  congregations 
get  into  the  spirit  of  Vision  ’95  was  in- 
troduced and  tested,  Jan.  15-17,  at  a spe- 
cial event  sponsored  by  five  boards  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Held  at  Lakewood 
Retreat  Center  near  Brooksville,  Fla.,  it 
attracted  representatives  from  nine  of 
the  22  conferences. 

The  resource,  called  Invitation:  Become 
Who  We  Are,  is  a seven-week  worship/ 
education/mission  plan  to  be  used  the 
first  Sunday  after  Easter  (Apr.  10) 
through  Pentecost  (May  22).  Two  ap- 
proaches are  possible:  congregations  can 
suspend  their  normal  worship  and  Sun- 
day school  hours  to  spend  two  hours  in  a 
variety  of  intergenerational  activities  or 
they  can  incorporate  the  activities  into 
their  usual  worship  and  Sunday  school 
formats.  The  unifying  vision  is  the  Ten- 
Year  Goals  statement  adopted  in  1985  by 
the  Mennonite  Church — now  called  Vi- 
sion ’95. 

The  new  materials  include  a 120-page 
book,  a resource  packet,  and  a song  book 
called  A Singing  Faith.  Each  congrega- 
tion will  need  two  or  three  books  and 
packets  and  one  song  book.  Purchase  of 
the  materials  includes  copyright  per- 


mission to  photocopy  anything  for  con- 
gregational use.  The  materials  will  be 
available  by  Mar.  1. 

Laurence  Martin  of  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House  apologized  to  the  35  partic- 
ipants in  the  Lakewood  event  for  not  hav- 
ing the  resource  in  its  final  form  for  them 
to  see.  He  said  actual  work  on  the  project 
did  not  begin  until  last  summer  and  that 
the  printing  of  it  has  become  a “rush  job.’’ 

The  separation  of  Sunday  morning  into 
worship  and  education — and  the  separa- 
tion of  age-groups — is  perhaps  not  the 
best  way  to  “pass  along  the  faith,”  said 
Marlene  Kropf  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries.  Invitation:  Be- 
come Who  We  Are  brings  worship  and 
education  together— and  unites  the 
adults  and  children — in  a holistic  pack- 
age. She  argued  that  the  holistic  approach 
is  more  biblical  and  more  effective. 

The  actual  work  on  the  resource  was 
done  by  a six-member  group  in  Ontario 
led  by  Eleanor  Snyder  and  Maurice  Mar- 
tin. All  six  were  present  at  Lakewood  to 
introduce  the  resource  and  to  try  out  as 
much  of  it  as  they  could  in  the  time 
available.  They  kept  themselves  and  their 
“congregation”  busy  under  the  assump- 


tion that  “the  best  worship  and  education 
happens  when  everyone  participates.” 

Included  were  visual  calls  to  worship,  a 
variety  of  litanies  and  prayers.  Scripture 
readings  through  readers  theater,  chil- 
dren’s stories,  dialogue  sermons,  new 
songs,  activity  centers,  response  actions, 
simple  drama,  and  even  clowning. 

Each  session  had  a theme,  and  Chris- 
tians as  the  “salt  of  the  earth”  was  one. 
The  sermon  included  facts  about  the  qual- 
ities of  salt  and  the  children’s  time  in- 
cluded two  bags  of  popcorn — one  salted 
and  one  not.  'The  “congregation”  then 
divided  into  small  “shaking  out  the  salt” 
groups  to  respond  to  the  theme  and  fill 
out  service  commitment  cards  which 
were  dropped  in  the  offering  plate.  For 
the  benediction,  participants  shook  salt 
into  their  hands  and  tasted  it  while  the 
worship  leader  urged  them  to  be  “the  salt 
of  the  earth.” 

“Many  of  us  aren’t  used  to  a lot  of  this,” 
said  a participant  during  one  of  the  times 
set  aside  to  respond  to  the  resource  ma- 
terials. Another  one  said  a congregation 
might  need  some  orientation — and  even 
practice  some  of  the  suggested  items — 
before  starting  each  session. 

Maurice  Martin  of  the  Ontario  group 
encouraged  users  of  the  resource  to  sus- 
pend their  rational  judgment  and  “just 
enjoy  and  take  in”  what  is  happening.  “We 
need  to  engage  people’s  imagination  and 
emotions  as  well  as  their  intellect,”  he 
said.  The  Ontario  group  said  congrega- 


Norman  Kraus  discusses  the  Bible  study  he 
prepared  for  the  new  resource. 
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Eleanor  Snyder,  project  coordinator,  intro- 
duces the  new  resource.  Behind  her  is  Maurice 
Martin,  who  chaired  the  project  team. 


tions  should  feel  free  to  “fold,  spindle, 
and  mutilate”  the  resource,  since  it  is 
meant  to  be  adapted  to  their  own  use. 

The  biblical  core  of  the  resource  was 
written  by  Norman  Kraus,  a former  long- 
time Goshen  College  professor  who 
recently  completed  eight  years  of  mis- 
sionary service  in  Japan.  He  was  present 
to  explain  what  he  tried  to  do,  including 
the  biblical  basis  for  the  title  of  the 
resource.  “We’ve  been  made  in  God’s  im- 
age, so  let’s  live  up  to  it!”  he  said,  noting 
that  Mennonites  (and  other  Christians) 
have  sometimes  felt  like  failures  for  fall- 
ing short  of  unattainable  standards. 

Kraus  said  the  biblical  approach  in  the 
new  resource  is  more  positive,  with  Chris- 
tians called  to  strive  for  maturity  rather 
than  perfection.  The  three  main  themes 
are  “Become  Who  We  Are”  in  God  (as 
Christians),  in  community  (as  Menno- 
nites), and  in  the  world  (as  stewards). 
Kraus’s  Bible  lessons  for  the  resource  will 
appear  in  Gospel  Herald  this  spring. 

The  representatives  of  the  churchwide 
boards  conceded  that,  because  of  time 
pressures  and  unfamiliarity  with  the  re- 
source, “perhaps  only  the  most  coura- 
geous congregations”  will  actually  use  it 
this  spring.  They  suggested  that  the  re- 
source could  be  used  starting  on  Pente- 
cost or  waiting  until  the  spring  of  1989. 
They  also  said  the  resource  could  be  used 
Sunday  evenings  or  weeknights  instead  of 
on  Sunday  mornings. 

Meanwhile,  the  conference  representa- 
tives at  the  Lakewood  event — many  of 
them  members  of  conference  nurture 
commissions — will  introduce  and  pro- 
mote the  resource  in  their  conferences. 
Some  of  them  have  already  planned 
training  events  of  their  own. 

— Steve  Shenk 


Burkholder  carries  out 
peace  conversation 
with  other  groups 

“This  is  a time  in  history  when  there  is 
unprecedented  openness  to  peace  the- 
ology. It  is  one  sign  of  renewal  in  the 
church,”  observes  John  Burkholder,  who 
since  September  1986  has  held  a half-time 
position  as  associate  for  interchurch  rela- 
tions with  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
He  notes  that  both  in  mainline  churches 
and  among  evangelicals  there  is  a surge 
of  interest  in  the  historic  peace  churches. 

For  this  reason  MCC  established  his 
position  to  “help  facilitate  conversations 
on  peace  theology  with  other  church 
groups.”  His  assignment  includes  both 
developing  relationships  with  national 
and  international  religious  peace  organi- 
zations and  bringing  feedback  to  Men- 
nonites from  such  conversations. 

Burkholder,  who  previously  was  a reli- 
gion professor  at  Goshen  Cbllege  and 
continues  to  live  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  ob- 
serves: “We  are  witnessing  the  breakup  of 
traditional  church-state  systems  and  the 
just-war  consensus.  Mennonites  have 
more  opportunities  to  participate  in  inter- 
church discussions  on  war  and  peace  than 
we  are  prepared  to  respond  to.” 

The  renewed  interest  in  peace  theology 
can  be  readily  seen,  Burkholder  notes,  in 
the  many  peace  statements  recently 
drafted  by  mainline  churches.  He  cites 
the  United  Church  of  Christ’s  declaration 
of  itself  as  a “just  peace  church”  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops’  peace  pastoral 
letter  as  examples. 

Mennonites  have  entered  this  ecumen- 
ical peace  dialogue  “because  we  have  been 
invited,”  Burkholder  says.  He  points  to 
the  joint  meeting  last  May  of  Baptist 
Peace  Fellowship  of  North  America  and 
New  Call  to  Peacemaking  (Mennonites, 
Friends,  and  Brethren)  and  peace  dis- 
cussions between  Mennonites  and  Pres- 
byterians the  last  three  years  at  Lau- 
relville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center. 

From  his  own  experience  he  recalls  an 
invitation  to  share  peace  understandings 
with  Catholics  in  Dallas.  As  the  first  di- 
rector of  Dallas  Peace  Center  at  the  time 
of  the  Catholic  bishops’  peace  pastoral, 
Burkholder  was  invited  to  talk  about  the 
Anabaptist  understanding  of  war  and 
peace  in  Catholic  churches.  “People  are 
open  to  learn  from  us,”  he  observes. 

One  thing  he  feels  positive  about  from 
his  first  year  in  the  assignment  was  the 
chance  to  join  the  discussion  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Evangelicals  paper, 
“Guidelines — Peace,  Freedom,  and  Se- 
curity Studies.”  Two  of  MCC’s  con- 
stituent groups,  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
and  Brethren  in  Christ,  are  members  of 
NAE.  “This  was  a good  chance  for  me  to 
get  to  know  people  at  NAE,”  he  says.  “We 
are  at  different  places  on  many  things, 
but  were  able  to  have  excellent  dis- 


cussions.” 

These  exchanges  among  church  leaders 
are  important.  But  Burkholder  also  be- 
lieves there  need  to  be  more  local  en- 
counters— Mennonites  talking  with  Cath- 
olics, Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  others 
at  the  local  level.  “There  is  much  we  can 
both  learn  and  teach  as  we  share  with 
other  groups,”  he  says. 

Along  with  Burkholder’s  assignment, 
MCC  has  also  established  an  Ecumenical 
Peace  Theology  Working  Group.  It  in- 
cludes people  presently  active  in  peace 
contacts:  David  Schroeder,  Ron  Sider, 
Daniel  Schipani,  Marlin  Miller,  Barbara 
Nelson  Gingerich,  and  Herman  Bon- 
tr  ager . —Kris  tina  Mas  t Burnett 


More  congregational  aid 
heips  spur  increase 
in  coliege  enroiiments 

This  school  year  more  than  330  congrega- 
tions are  offering  assistance  to  their 
students.  This  represents  almost  a third 
of  the  nearly  1,100  congregations  in  the 
Mennonite  Church.  “There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  growth  in  congregational — and 
conference — involvement  and  support  is 
at  least  partially  responsible  for  the 
Increased  enrollment  at  our  church 
colleges  this  year,”  says  A1  Meyer,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education. 

The  push  for  congregational  student 
aid  is  part  of  a focused  effort.  In  an 
enrollment  management  meeting  in 
March  1986,  Mennonite  Church  college 
administrators  set  a goal  of  increasing  in 
four  years  from  about  100  to  300  the 
number  of  congregations  with  student  aid 
plans.  'The  goal  was  met  in  two  years. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  students  in  the 
three  churchwide  colleges  received 
$401,000  in  conference/congregational 
student  aid  in  1985-86.  That  figure  has 
now  more  than  doubled  to  an  estimated 
$852,000  in  1987-88. 

The  concept  of  conference/congrega- 
tional student  aid  first  arose  in  the 
pioneering  work  of  Northwest  Conference 
in  the  early  1970s.  The  1973-75 
Churchwide  Thrust  on  Education  built  on 
this  foundation,  and  the  idea  became  a 
priority  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Education 
and  its  colleges  in  the  1980s.  In  April  1986 
the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
took  action  to  encourage  all  conferences 
to  develop  student  aid  plans. 

“Congregational  student  aid  is  just  one 
symbol  of  what  our  church  and  school 
people  can  do  as  we  work  together,”  says 
Meyer.  “When  congregations  and  con- 
ferences help  our  young  people  overcome 
the  difference  between  the  costs  of  public 
institutions  and  our  schools,  they  en- 
courage them  to  invest  in  the  future  of 
the  church.” 
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Should  sin 
be  taxed? 

The  large  deficit  in  the  federal  budget  and 
the  seeming  inability  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  improve  it  appreciably  suggests  that 
some  new  ideas  for  tax  revenue  should  be 
explored.  Taxes  on  alcohol  and  tobacco 
are  often  called  “sin  taxes.”  Both  the 
federal  and  state  governments  have  for 
years  levied  such  taxes.  However,  the 
rates  of  taxation  have  not  kept  up  with 
the  increase  in  prices  nor  with  what  is 
widely  known  about  the  tremendous  im- 
pact these  products  have  upon  the  health 
and  safety  of  Americans.  Nor  do  they 
reflect  the  sharply  increasing  medical 
costs  of  treating  people  who  feel  they 
must  consume  them. 

U.S.  federal  alcohol  taxes  have  not 
increased  significantly  since  1951.  They 
were  substantially  raised  during  the 
Korean  War,  but  they  were  left  un- 
changed from  then  until  a small  increase 
was  made  in  1986.  Despite  that  small 
increase  the  tax  on  distilled  liquor  is  to- 
day only  one-fourth  its  1951  level,  when 
adjusted  for  inflation.  Taxes  on  wine  and 
beer  are  even  lower  for  equivalent 
amounts  of  alcohol.  Likewise,  taxes  on  to- 
bacco are  today  just  a fraction  of  what 
they  were  35  years  ago.  A study  made  by 
Professor  Charles  Phelps  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  has  revealed  that 
bringing  these  taxes  up  to  the  1951  level 
would  produce  an  additional  $20  billion  of 
revenue.  This  is  more  revenue  than  Con- 
gress was  able  to  find  in  its  weeks  of  ef- 
fort to  achieve  the  added  revenue  called 
for  by  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law. 

I would  suggest  increasing  the  alcohol 
taxes  substantially  above  the  1951  level. 
My  interest  in  such  higher  taxes  is  not 
mainly  to  raise  much  needed  revenue. 
Studies  have  also  shown  that  people  con- 
sume less  alcohol  when  the  taxes  go  up. 
This  will  reduce  the  economic  and  human 
costs  of  alcohol  consumption. 

About  20,000  people  die  annually  in  au- 
tomobile accidents  involving  drivers  who 
have  been  drinking.  Most  of  these  victims 
are  young,  just  entering  the  most  produc- 
tive years  of  their  lives.  For  every  four 
drinking  drivers  who  kill  themselves,  ap- 
proximately three  innocent  victims  also 
die.  These  innocent  people,  too,  would 
otherwise  be  productive  and  add  to  the 
total  goods  available  to  meet  human  need. 

In  addition  to  the  deaths  caused  by 
drinking  and  smoking,  many  people  are 
injured — some  temporarily;  others  are 
permanently  disabled.  These  people  (or 
the  government  through  Medicare  and 
Medicaid)  may  have  to  pay  huge  hospital 
and  doctor  bills.  In  fact,  highway  crashes 
are  only  a small  part  of  the  total  damage 
caused  by  alcohol.  Some  have  estimated 
that  alcohol  contributes  to  from  100,000 


to  200,000  deaths  annually  in  the  United 
States  through  such  things  as  drowning, 
homicide,  liver  cirrhosis,  industrial  ac- 
cidents, and  fires. 

The  main  reason  alcohol  and  tobacco 
taxes  have  not  been  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  prices  is  that  they 
must  face  the  opposition  of  powerful  al- 
cohol and  tobacco  lobbies  in  Congress. 
These  lobbies  are  hired  because  of  the  in- 
dustries’ knowledge  that  higher  taxes  on 
these  products  would  mean  higher  prices 
in  the  retail  stores.  Higher  prices  would 
mean  smaller  sales  and  lower  profits. 
Professor  Phelps,  whom  I quoted  earlier, 
states,  “Multiple  studies  . . . create  con- 
vincing evidence  that  higher  taxes  reduce 
highway,  fatalities. . . . Even  liver  cir- 
rhosis, a disesae  of  chronic  alcoholics,  de- 
clines when  alcohol  prices  rise.  ...  At 
least  for  moderate  tax  increases,  each 
percentage  point  increase  will  reduce 
auto  fatalities  by  about  1 percent.” 

The  alcohol  and  tobacco  lobbies  criti- 
cize taxes  on  their  products  by  calling 
them  “regressive.”  This  means  that  they 
tend  to  result  in  a higher  percentage  tax 
on  lower-income  people  than  on  higher- 
income.  A “just”  tax  system  should  be 
“progressive” — taxing  the  rich  at  higher 
rates  than  the  poor.  This  is  a significant 
point.  But  two  observations  are  appro- 
priate. The  most  obvious  point  is  that 
neither  the  rich  nor  the  poor  have  to  pay 
alcohol  and  tobacco  taxes;  they  don’t  have 
to  drink  or  smoke.  But  to  the  extent  that 
people  will  continue  to  do  so  a second 
observation  is  in  order.  The  regressive 
features  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  taxes 
could  be  counterbalanced  by  other  taxes 
which  rest  more  heavily  on  the  rich  than 
on  the  poor.  A good  illustration  would  be 
a heavy  tax  on  expensive  fur  coats.  The 
poor  won’t  be  hurt  by  such  a tax! 

As  a matter  of  fact,  I think  a Christian 
will  not  accept  the  narrow  definition  of 
sin  taxes  used  by  economists.  Sin  in  con- 
sumption practices  is  something  much 
broader  than  using  alcohol  and  tobacco, 
harmful  though  these  are.  In  the  United 
States,  where  millions  are  homeless  and 
may  suffer  from  a lack  of  basic  food,  and 
in  a world  where  literally  billions  share 
the  same  fate,  I think  that  it  is  sin  to 
consume  a whole  array  of  luxury  goods. 

During  World  War  I and  to  a somewhat 
lesser  extent  during  World  War  II, 
Congress  imposed  many  luxury  “war” 
taxes  to  reduce  consumption  of  these 
unessentials.  In  a war  on  poverty, 
shouldn’t  Congress  do  the  same?  The  eco- 
nomic boom  of  the  past  six  years  has  been 
a boom  of  consumer  expenditures.  Much 
of  it  has  been  financed  by  unprecedented 
amounts  of  consumer  debt.  Our  economy 
would  be  in  a healthier  state  today  if  we 
had  been  more  willing  to  tax  sinful  ex- 
cesses in  consumer  expenditures  and  of- 
fer as  a legacy  to  our  children  and  grand- 
children a smaller  burden  of  indebted- 
ness.— Carl  Kreider 


READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Jim  & Ann  Graber  Hershberger,  Lester 
& Darlene  Olfert,  and  Marcos  & Lois 
Swartz  Orozco,  Managua,  Nicaragua 

As  North  American  and  Nicaraguan 
church  workers  in  Nicaragua  we  would 
like  to  make  several  comments  about  the 
article  “Growth  Amid  Hardship”  by  Bill 
Yoder  (Dec.  1). 

We  agree  with  what  seems  to  be  Bill’s 
main  point,  that  “our  commitment  to  an 
indigenous  church  should  be  long-term 
and  must  not  be  nullified  through  adverse 
political  circumstances.”  We  feel  that  it  is 
a privilege  to  walk  with  the  church  here 
in  whatever  circumstances  she  finds  her- 
self in. 

We  would  also  like  to  make  several 
clarifications.  While  there  have  been 
cases  of  tuberculosis  among  the  Men- 
nonites,  the  figure  given  was  grossly  mis- 
calculated from  national  data.  Also,  the 
Bible  school  simply  closed  early  for  vaca- 
tion for  some  of  the  reasons  mentioned. 
All  Central  American  schools  are  now  on 
vacation. 

But  more  importantly,  in  the  spirit  of 
our  commitment  to  the  Mennonite 
churches  here,  we  would  have  preferred 
an  open  dialogue  where  the  important 
issues  and  differences  Bill  raises  could  be 
examined,  taking  into  account  various 
points  of  view.  In  particular,  the  para- 
graphs which  treat  Rosedale  Mennonite 
Missions’  approach  are  out  of  context  in 
relation  to  the  conversations  we  had  with 
Bill  during  his  visit. 

As  representatives  of  three  different 
agencies  and  conferences,  our  approaches 
and  points  of  view  do  differ  at  times.  But 
we  feel  that  the  biblical  response  is  to  dis- 
cuss them  together  rather  than  to  present 
them  independently  in  a church  period- 
ical. This,  too,  is  part  of  our  “responsi- 
bility to  the  three  fledgling  Nicaraguan 
[Anabaptist]  groups.” 


Art  and  Jocele  Meyer,  Fresno,  Ohio 

We’ve  spent  nearly  half  of  our  60  years 
in  large  cities  (mostly  Cleveland)  and  half 
in  rural  towns  or  countryside  where  we 
live  at  present.  We  believe  it  appropriate 
therefore  to  comment  briefly  on  Rich 
Meyer’s  article,  “What  Really  Is  God’s 
Will  for  the  City?”  (Nov.  24). 

The  numerous  (and  largely  critical)  re- 
sponses to  his  article  indicate  welcome 
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interest  on  an  important  issue.  The  re- 
sponses, however,  for  the  most  part  seem 
to  overlook  the  broader  implications  of 
Meyer’s  thesis  as  we  understand  it.  His 
thesis  is  (substantiated  by  the  quote  from 
E.  F.  Schumacher’s  book)  that  modern  in- 
dustrial society — characterized  by  larger 
and  larger  cities — is  not  sustainable  in 
the  long  term. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  this 
thesis  is  correct.  Since  75  percent  of  West- 
ern peoples  are  urban,  it  is  clear  that  the 
church  must  stand  beside  those  caught  in 
the  city.  Some  of  us  will  need  to  live  and 
work  there — to  witness.  At  the  same  time 
Christians  have  an  obligation  to  find 
ways  to  make  urban  living  more 
sustainable.  That  will  mean  more  inter- 
dependence between  urban  and  rural  peo- 
ples. And  it  will  include  some  urban 
decentralization. 

We  see  some  parallels  to  the  above. 
Modern  industrial  agriculture,  like  West- 
ern society,  is  unsustainable  as  practiced 
today.  Farmers  trapped  in  that  kind  of 
agriculture  need  help  in  finding  alterna- 
tive ways  to  farm — sustainable  ways.  To 
simply  encourage  them  to  continue  erro- 
neous practices  would  be  irresponsible. 

Another  parallel  is  shown  by  the 
church’s  involvement  with  hunger.  We 
feed  the  hungry  because  it  is  right— it’s  a 
Christian  obligation.  But  we  must  look 
behind  hunger  to  find  its  causes  and  work 
to  eliminate  them.  To  keep  feeding  people 
is  only  part  of  our  responsibility. 

If  urban  industrial  society  is  so  vul- 
nerable, dependent,  and  unsustainable 
(as  we  believe  it  is),  any  Christian  witness 
that  fails  to  recognize  this  and  to  do 
something  about  it  is  also  incomplete. 

Urbanization  is  not  inevitable,  as  some 


people  say.  In  fact  it  cannot  continue  in- 
definitely. The  carrying  capacity — the 
ability  of  the  earth’s  natural  resources  to 
support  the  population — of  the  earth  is 
rapidly  being  approached.  People  all 
around  the  world,  urban  or  rural,  must 
become  more  self-reliant  in  terms  of 
energy  use  and  food  production.  Urbani- 
zation does  not  much  allow  for  this  and 
thus  must  eventually  be  reversed. 
Without  this  we  see  escalating  hunger, 
poverty,  and  injustice — important  moral 
issues. 

The  point  is  not  whether  we  like  (or 
enjoy)  the  many  perceived  advantages  of 
city  life  (or  for  that  matter  country  life), 
but  is  our  kind  of  living  responsible  in 
terms  of  the  proper  care  of  God’s  crea- 
tion, including  other  people?  The  clear 
answer  is  that  Western  industrialized  so- 
ciety (and  particularly  urban  society) 
puts  far  more  stress  on  the  environment 
than  does  self-reliant,  regenerative,  rural 
living.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
that?  Isn’t  this  a moral  issue?  That’s  what 
Rich  Meyer  is  reminding  us  of  as  Men- 
nonite  Christians  endeavor  to  go  into  all 
the  world. 


Luke  G.  Stoltzfus,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Here  is  my  response  to  “What  Really  Is 
God’s  Will  for  the  City?”  by  Rich  Meyer 
(Nov.  24). 

My  wife  and  I and  two  children  came  to 
Philadelphia  in  1951.  We  later  had  four 
more  children.  They  are  now,  except  the 
one  who  died  13  years  ago,  all  married 
and  have  their  own  homes  and  are  in 
Mennonite  churches.  We  came  because 
we  believed  God  called  us  here.  'This  sense 


of  a call  was  a stabilizing  factor  many 
times.  We  have  not  felt  God  has  directed 
us  to  move  out  of  Philadelphia  yet  36 
years  later. 

We  find  there  are  positive  and  negative 
things  about  the  city.  We  have  believed 
that  where  God  calls  one  is  the  best  and 
safest  place  to  live  and  raise  one’s  family. 

I agree  that  Christians  should  have 
concern  and  support  programs  which  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  in  rural  areas  and 
share  consciousness  about  the  precious- 
ness of  land  and  the  dwindling  of  good 
farming  land  to  houses  and  other  non-ag- 
ricultural  purposes.  But  I can’t  see  how  as 
a church  we  are  focusing  too  much 
interest  in  the  city.  I have  been  personally 
encouraged  by  persons  like  Harvie  Conn, 
a fellow  Philadelphian,  in  his  emphasis  to 
consider  the  city  from  the  biblical 
perspectives. 

We  as  a Mennonite  Church  have  been 
quite  rural  in  our  thinking.  We  should 
want  to  see  the  world  and  people  as  God 
sees  them.  When  Jesus  said  in  John  3:16, 
“That  God  so  loved  the  world,”  of  what 
was  he  speaking — people  or  fields  and 
mountains?  Was  it  not  people?  The  great 
commission  is  his  commission  to  us  to 
share  the  hope  and  good  news  of  salvation 
to  many  persons — to  all  persons  in  the 
world. 


Eugene  K.  Souder,  Grottoes,  Va. 

I found  Herb  Minnich’s  Nov.  17  re- 
sponse to  Norman  Derstine’s  “Can  We 
Have  Renewal  Without  Confusion?” 
(“Hear,  Hear!”  Oct.  6)  interesting  but  con- 
fusing. 

Brother  Herb  indicated  there  is  a dif- 
ference between  the  baptism  o/the  Spirit 
and  the  baptism  in/vnth  the  Spirit.  He 
used  1 Corinthians  12:13  to  illustrate  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  at  conversion.  Is 
this  good  exegisis  to  make  a difference 
between  by,  in,  and  vnth?  Especially  so 
when  the  Greek  preposition  used  in  1 
Corinthians  12:13  is  'en,  which  according 
to  the  Greek  lexicon  means  “in,  among, 
by.”  In  addition,  the  New  International 
Version  gives  variant  readings  for  the 
word  “of”  to  include  “with”  and  “in.” 

Might  we  be  doing  some  fine  hair-split- 
ting here?  Might  Jesus  just  have  us  get 
back  to  Spirit-basics?  Jesus  always  tried 
to  get  to  the  root  of  things.  For  instance, 
when  the  Samaritan  woman  insisted  on  a 
certain  mountain  as  the  place  to  worship, 
Jesus  cleared  up  the  confusion  by  saying, 
“God  is  spirit,  and  his  worshipers  must 
worship  in  ( 'en)  Spirit  and  in  truth”  (John 
4:24).  Jesus  used  the  same  preposition  as 
did  Paul.  Maybe  our  English  language  is 
confusing  us! 

Only  by  the  Holy  Spirit  can  anyone 
make  it  into  the  kingdom.  Let  us  not  get 
hung  up  on  prepositions.  Rather  let’s  join 
hands  'en  the  Spirit,  “for  the  letter  kills, 
but  the  Spirit  gives  life.” 


Your  health  is  a big  priority  these  days.  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  knows 
that.  We’re  introducing  Team  Care  Health  Plan— a new  plan  that 
rewards  you  for  maintaining  good  health.  After  all,  caring  about 
your  health  doesn’t  just  begin  when  you  enter  the  hospital. 

Contact  your  mutual  aid  counselor  or  MMA  today  for 
more  information  about  Team  Care. 


Helping  you  help  others. 


3^' 


Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid 

Goshen,  IN  46526 
800-348-7468,  or 
(219)  533-9511  collect  in  IN 
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Jamaicans  study  the  Bible  and  learn  skills.  Students  ho,m  practical  vocational  skills  as 
well  as  study  the  Bible  at  Jamaica  Bible  College  in  Mandeville.  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee worker  Al  Wood  (right)  of  Abbotsford,  B.C.,  coordinates  and  teaches  woodworking, 
automotive  repair,  and  welding  at  the  school.  His  students  have  been  making  furniture  and 
window/door  frames,  repairing  lawnmower  engines,  and  welding  burglar  bars,  metal 
chairs,  a solar  water  heater,  and  peanut  buskers.  “Seeing  a smile  on  a student's  face  when 
he  is  told  he  did  a good  job — that’s  satisfying,  ’’says  Wood. 


Sunday,  Feb.  14,  is  the  300th  anniversary  of 
the  first  Mennonite/Quaker  protest  against 
slavery  in  America.  On  that  day  in  1688,  a 
group  of  concerned  Quakers  and  Mennonites  in 
Germantown,  Pa.,  drafted  a statement  calling 
the  buying  and  selling  of  human  beings  a sin. 
The  Historical  Committee  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  urges  congregations  to  commemorate 
the  anniversary  on  Feb.  14  or  on  another  Sun- 
day. Resource  materials  are  available  from  the 
committee  at  1700  S.  Main  St.,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  219-533-3161.  Worship  bulletins 
on  the  anniversary  are  available  from  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House  at  616  Walnut  Ave., 
Scottdale,  PA  15683;  phone  412-887-8500. 

The  Choraleers  sang  for  the  last  time  to  an 
overflow  crowd  of  over  500  at  New  Danville 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  17.  Among 
those  in  attendance  was  Rhoda  Mast  Lon- 
genecker,  who  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  choir  when  it  started  28  years  ago  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.  Among  the  Choraleers  at  the 
last  program  was  Longenecker’s  daughter 
Sherri.  Founder-director  Arnold  Moshier  said 
well  over  300  young  people  were  members  of 
Choraleers  over  the  years  and  that  the  choir 
traveled  over  300,000  miles  throughout  North 
America  and  ventured  to  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean  20  times.  Moshier  and  his  wife, 
Maietta,  who  assisted  with  Choraleers,  hope  to 
respond  in  the  coming  months  and  years  to  the 
many  requests  they  have  received  for  help  in 
music  and  worship  in  congregations. 

Former  South  Central  Conference  leader 
Harry  Diener,  99,  died  on  Jan.  7 in  Hesston, 
Kans.  A member  of  the  first  Bible  Department 
graduating  class  at  Hesston  College  in  1913,  he 
was  ordained  two  years  later.  For  50  years  he 
served  congregations  in  central  Kansas,  most 
of  that  time  as  bishop  for  the  area  and  as  pas- 
tor of  Yoder  Mennonite  Church.  Diener  served 
on  all  the  major  boards  of  the  Mennonite 
(Church  and  numerous  other  boards  and  com- 
mittees as  well.  He  was  moderator  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  for  one  term  and  moderator  of 
his  conference  for  two  terms.  His  first  wife, 
Amanda  Selzer,  died  in  1958,  and  his  second 
wife,  Anna  Bender,  in  1976. 

Church  planter  Henry  Swartley,  61,  died  of  a 

heart  attack  on  Jan.  13  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.  He 
and  his  wife,  Ida,  were  the  founders  of  Men- 
nonite congregations  in  four  cities — Alpha  and 
Oxford  in  New  Jersey  and  Easton  and  Beth- 
lehem in  Pennsylvania.  For  their  church-plant- 
ing work  they  were  given  the  1984  James  and 
Rowena  Lark  Award  from  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

A disputed  will  involving  about  $1  million 
has  tested  an  Ohio  congregation’s  sense  of 
fairness  and  its  ability  to  be  good  stewards. 
The  matter  was  finally  resolved  recently  after 
a four-year  struggle.  It  all  started  in  December 
1983,  when  Orie  Gresser  died,  leaving  his 
entire  estate  to  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church 
in  Smith ville.  But  his  son  contested  his  father’s 
will,  and  after  much  dialogue  with  the  son, 
with  the  executor  of  the  will,  and  within  the 
congregation,  a settlement  was  reached  in 
March  1985.  The  congregation  received  about 
half  of  the  estate— all  in  cash,  totaling 
$510,000.  Then  the  congregation  had  to  decide 
how  to  use  it.  The  church  board  appointed  a 
stewardship  committee  to  handle  the  matter, 
and  much  discussion  within  the  congregation 
followed,  and  a questionnaire  was  used.  A deci- 
sion was  finally  made  in  June  1987  to  establish 


an  endowment  fund  for  “benevolent  purposes” 
and  to  make  gifts  to  various  causes.  In  the 
following  months  the  congregation  then  de- 
cided to  place  $270,000  in  the  endowment  fund 
(managed  by  Mennonite  Foundation),  to  give 
$195,000  to  Mennonite  schools  and  agencies, 
and  to  keep  $45,000  for  its  own  use. 

A Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
worker  in  New  Orleans  received  the  “presi- 
dent’s award’’  recently  from  the  Louisiana 
Association  of  Criminal  Defense  Lawyers.  She 
is  Judith  Menadue,  an  attorney  who  directs  the 
Capital  Defense  Project  that  recruits  lawyers 
so  that  everyone  who  has  been  sentenced  to 
death  has  legal  representation  during  the  ap- 
peals process.  The  award  was  given  in  recogni- 
tion of  her  witness  and  inspiration  to  other  at- 
torneys. 

“The  Greying  of  the  Church:  Challenges  and 
Responses’’  was  the  title  of  a workshop 

sponsored  recently  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  by  the 
Task  Force  on  Aging  of  Indiana-Michigan  Con- 
ference and  by  the  Greencroft  retirement  com- 
munity. Some  70  people  from  23  congregations 
discussed  the  needs  of  their  older  members  and 
shared  ways  to  meet  those  needs.  ‘The  church 
must  address  the  concerns  of  the  elderly,”  said 
Mennonite  churchman/ gerontologist  Tilman 
Smith.  ‘These  include  a fear  of  a long  illness, 
undignified  death,  running  out  of  money,  loss 
of  memory,  loss  of  spouse,  loss  of  authority, 
and  becoming  unneeded.” 

Peace  and  service  counselors  appointed  by 
Lancaster  Conference  got  together  recently 
to  talk  about  service  as  a way  of  life.  The  guest 
speakers  were  Titus  and  Linda  Peachey,  who 
direct  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  County  Peaceworks 
Alternative  Project.  They  noted  that  war  and 
the  need  for  alternative  service  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  voluntary  service  programs  in 
the  Mennonite  Church.  But  they  said  service  is 
not  just  for  18-year-olds  nor  is  it  only  to  be 
done  if  prompted  by  the  government.  'The 
peace  and  service  counselors,  numbering  65, 
promote  peace/justice  concerns  and  recruit 
voluntary  service  workers. 


A tour  of  strip-mining  sites  in  southwestern 
Indiana  was  part  of  the  schedule  for  the  dele- 
gates and  visitors  attending  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Great  Lakes  at  Providence  Mennonite  Church, 
Montgomery,  Ind.  Within  10  miles  of  the 
church  they  saw  a working  mine,  unreclaimed 
land,  reclaimed  land,  a crushed-coal  washing 
plant,  and  a coal-waste  dump.  The  tour  was 
arranged  by  a local  Mennonite  businessman/ 
farmer  who  has  a strip  mine  on  his  property. 
The  120  people  who  went  on  the  tour  later  de- 
bated the  pros  and  cons  of  strip  mining.  The 
issue  wasn’t  settled,  said  Art  Meyer  of  the 
MCC  U.S.  Development  Education  Office,  but 
now  the  participants  can  “think  and  talk  about 
strip  mining  as  a land-stewardship  issue.” 

The  Hesston  College  soccer  team  toured  Ar- 
gentina for  three  weeks  in  January.  It  was  pri- 
marily an  educational  experience,  said  Coach 
Gerry  Sieber,  with  team  members  earning 
academic  credits  in  sociology  and  physical 
education  as  part  of  Hesston’s  interterm.  But 
the  tour,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  National 
Junior  College  Athletic  Association  and  the 
International  Federation  of  Association  Foot- 
ball, also  included  competition  with  teams  in 
Argentina,  where  soccer  is  the  number  one 
sport.  Hesston  College  conducted  a similar 
tour  two  years  ago. 

Some  25  Hesston  College  students  and  staff 
have  friends  who  are  in  jail.  At  least  that’s 
the  hope  of  those  who  go  to  the  Kansas  State 
Industrial  Reformatory  in  Hutchinson  once  a 
month.  There  they  are  each  assigned  to  an 
inmate  whom  they  visit  every  time.  The  prison 
chaplain,  who  makes  the  assignments,  tries  to 
make  appropriate  matches.  Tim  Shue  from 
Hesston,  for  example,  is  a member  of  a local 
music  group.  So  he  is  paired  with  an  inmate 
who  writes  songs,  mostly  about  what  it’s  like 
to  be  in  prison.  “We  try  to  understand  what  it’s 
like  to  be  down  and  out  and  to  give  a sense  of 
hope,”  says  Shue. 

Peacemaking  is  the  job  of  every  person,  not 
just  of  politicians  and  diplomats,  the  pres- 
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ident  of  Rotary  International  said  recently  at 
Goshen  College.  “True  peace  is  built  at  the 
grass-roots  level  and  reinforced  by  just  and 
compassionate  law,”  said  Charles  Keller,  a 
Pennsylvania  attorney  who  heads  the  service 
club  of  over  one  million  members  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  His  visit  to  the  college 
was  a bit  of  a homecoming,  since  he  was  born 
in  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  his  father  taught  at  the 
college  from  1916  until  the  early  1920s. 

A1  Dueck  addressed  the  ethical  dimensions 
of  healing  as  they  apply  to  Christian  healers 

during  the  Annual  Theological  Lectureship 
recently  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries.  He  noted  especially  the  implica- 
tions for  Mennonite  therapists  and  pastoral 
counselors.  Dueck  is  a pastoral  counseling 
professor  at  Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical  Sem- 
inary in  Fresno,  Calif.  His  lectures  on  “Ethics 
and  Healing”  were  based  on  a book  he  worked 
on  during  a September-to-December  sab- 
batical. 

Bethany  Christian  High  School  has  adopted 
a policy  on  AIDS.  It  permits  a student  with 
that  disease  to  continue  at  the  school,  health 
permitting,  with  quarterly  reports  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  student’s  doctor.  The  principal 
will  inform  only  those  with  a “need  to  know” 
about  the  student  with  AIDS.  The  policy  was 
drafted  by  a committee  made  up  of  the  prin- 
cipal, a health  teacher,  a board  member,  and  a 
parent.  There  are  no  students  at  the  school 
with  AIDS,  nor  have  there  been  any.  Bethany 
is  a Mennonite  school  in  Goshen,  Ind. 

A Mennonite-run  company  has  been  listed 
among  the  500  fastest-growing  private  firms 

in  the  United  States  by  Inc.  magazine.  It  is 
Computer  Management  and  Development  Ser- 
vices of  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Founded  in  1980,  it 
grew  from  $180,000  in  sales  five  years  ago  to 
$1.8  million  last  year.  Its  founder  and 
president  is  Dwight  Wyse,  an  active  Mennonite 
layman.  Among  the  other  Mennonites  who 
help  run  the  firm  is  Lee  Yoder,  who  until  a 
year  ago  was  a top  administrator  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College. 

Sixteen  Anabaptist-related  workshops  will 
be  part  of  Congress  88,  a national  evangelism 
festival,  Aug.  4-7,  in  the  Chicago  suburb  of  Des 
Plaines.  Among  them  are  “Peace  Church  Evan- 
gelism” by  Richard  Blackburn,  ‘The  Urban 
Church  and  Futurism”  by  Myron  Augsburger,” 
“Friendship  Evangelism”  by  Don  Yoder,  “Ish- 
mael  and  Isaac:  Sons  of  Abraham”  by  David 
Shenk  and  James  Leaman,  “Developing  Lead- 
ers for  the  Black  Church”  by  Lindsey  Robinson 
and  Freeman  Miller,  and  “Discipling  Youth  for 
Evangelism”  by  Galen  Burkholder.  Anabaptist 
involvement  at  Congress  88  will  also  include  a 
joint  display,  a peace  booth,  and  a meeting  for 
Anabaptist  participants.  Registrations 
received  by  Apr.  30  are  eligible  for  a discount. 
More  information  is  available  from  Ed  Bon- 
trager  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


Pontius'  Puddle 


Two  Extending  the  Kingdom  Seminars  ex- 
ploring the  dynamics  of  church  growth  will 
be  held  this  spring.  The  dates  and  locations 
are  Mar.  18-19  in  Chicago  and  Apr.  15-16  in 
Nashville.  The  seniinars  are  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church.  Information  about 
these  two  seminars  or  about  organizing  others 
is  available  from  Melba  Martin  at  MBM,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

A nine-month  program  of  concentrated  Bi- 
ble study  and  discipleship  training  is  avail- 
able at  Communion  Fellowship — a Brethren/ 
Mennonite  congregation  in  Goshen,  Ind.  It  is 
called  the  School  for  Equipping  and  Nurturing 
Disciples  (SEND),  and  the  next  session  runs 
from  Sept.  9,  1988,  to  May  28,  1989.  According 
to  its  organizers,  the  school  offers  “church- 
based  training,  real-life  integration,  world-vi- 
sion development,  and  spiritual  renewal.” 
More  information  can  be  obtained  from  SEND 
at  423  E.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Two-bedroom  summer  cottages  in  Ocean 
City,  Md.,  are  available  from  Diakonia,  a 
Mennonite-run  shelter  for  people  in  crisis. 
Diakonia  raises  funds  by  renting  the  cottages 
to  vacationers.  “A  family  of  four  can  still  enjoy 
a vacation  for  under  $200  a week,”  says  Dia- 
konia director  Frederika  Damilus.  More  in- 
formation can  be  obtained  from  her  at 
Diakonia,  R.  1,  Box  351,  Ocean  City,  MD 
21842;  phone  301-289-0923. 

New  appointment: 

•Martha  Smith  Good,  campus  minister, 
Goshen  College,  starting  in  the  fall.  She  will 
succeed  Nancy  Lapp  and  Keith  Graber  Miller. 
An  ordained  minister  in  the  Ontario-Quebec 
Conference,  Smith  is  currently  a doctoral  stu- 
dent at  Toronto  School  of  Theology.  Until  last 
year  she  served  six  years  as  the  founding  pas- 
tor of  Guelph  (Ont.)  Mennonite  Church.  Before 
that  she  was  copastor  of  Stirling  Avenue  Men- 
nonite Church,  Kitchener,  Ont.;  chaplain  at  La 
Junta  (Colo.)  Medical  Center;  and  pastoral 
team  member  at  Hively  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Oak  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church,  Smithville,  Ohio. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•John  and  Barb  Moyer  Lehman  were  both 
licensed  and  installed  as  pastors  of  Orrville 
(Ohio)  Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  10.  They  suc- 
ceed Richard  Ross. 

•Glen  and  Thelma  Homer  -were  both  installed 
as  pastors  of  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Mor- 
ton, 111.,  on  Nov.  1.  They  succeed  James  Det- 
weiler. 

•Marty  Kolb  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Tafts- 
ville  (Vt.)  Chapel  Mennonite  Fellowship  on 
Jan.  10.  She  succeeds  Nelson  Kraybill. 

• Wayne  North  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Har- 
risonburg (Va.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  10. 
He  served  previously  as  executive  secretary  of 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board. 

•Richard  Litmller  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
United  Mennonite  Church  of  Peoria,  111.,  on 


Dec.  6.  He  was  licensed  in  1985. 

•Roy  Koch  became  interim  pastor  of  East 
Goshen  (Ind.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  3.  He 
will  serve  until  Dave  Miller  and  Bob  Keener 
become  pastors  this  spring. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Evangelism  Celebration,  Feb.  27,  at  Neffsville 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  The  fifth  annual 
event  is  sponsored  by  Lancaster  and  Atlantic 
Coast  conferences.  The  main  speaker  is  Ray 
Bringham,  founder/president  of  National 
Prayer  Summit  in  Washington,  D.C.  More  in- 
formation from  Rick  Murphy  at  Lancaster 
Conference,  Salunga,  PA  17538;  phone  717- 
898-6067. 

•Mennonite  Central  Committee  Central  States 
Annual  Meeting,  Feb.  27,  at  First  Mennonite 
Church  of  Beatrice,  Nebr.  The  keynote  speaker 
is  MCC  associate  executive  secretary  Reg 
Toews,  and  the  leader  of  the  business  session  is 
MCC  Central  States  board  chairperson  Don 
Kempf.  More  information  from  MCC  Central 
States  at  Box  235,  North  Newton,  KS  67117; 
phone  316-283-  2720. 

•60th  Anniversary  Celebration,  Mar.  4-5,  at 
Greenwood  (Del.)  Mennonite  School.  It  will  in- 
clude a historical  play  and  a dinner/program. 
More  information  from  the  school.  Greenwood, 
DE  19950;  phone  302-349-4931. 

Church- related  job  openings: 

•Caretaker  couple,  Beaver  Camp,  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  starting  on  June  1.  This  is  a two-year 
voluntary  service  position.  Duties  include  food 
service,  maintenance,  and  guest  group  hosting. 
Contact  Mark/Brenda  Hartman-Souder  by 
Apr.  15  at  the  camp,  Star  Route,  Box  221, 
Lowville,  NY  13367;  phone  315-376-  2640. 
•Staff  person.  Agape  Homes  for  Youth,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.  This  is  a voluntary  service  position. 
The  person  would  work  with  abandoned, 
abused,  and  neglected  children.  Contact  Agape 
at  Box  7320,  Sarasota,  FL  34278;  phone  813^ 
953-9811. 

New  members: 

•Trinity,  Morton,  III:  Kathy  Stoetzel  and  Barb 
Boucher  by  baptism  and  Pablo  and  Colleen 
Fast  by  confession  of  faith. 

•Smithville,  Ohio:  Suzanne  Beyeler,  Darla 
Chupp,  and  Joan  Steiner. 

Change  of  address:  Delbert  and  Mary  Ann 
Kautz  from  Manheim,  Pa.,  to  R.  1,  Box  216, 
Millersville,  PA  17551.  Stanley  and  Doris 
Shenk  from  Goshen.  Ind.,  to  R.  1,  Box  382-0, 
Strasburg,  PA  17579;  phone  717-687-0622 
(Feb.  9— May  15). 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  aymouncements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Adams,  William  and  Betty  (Kurtz),  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  first  child,  Joshua  Luke,  Oct.  29. 

Berkey,  Doug  and  Luanne  (Reeder),  Canby, 
Oreg.,  second  daughter,  Callan  Leigh,  Jan.  6. 

Berg,  John  and  Cindy  (Stoltzfus),  Blue  Ball, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Randy  Jonathan. 
Nov.  28. 

Frankenfield,  R.  Douglas  and  Deborah 
(Jucewica),  Quakertown,  Pa.,  second  child, 
first  son,  Bradley  Douglas,  Jan.  10. 

Frederick,  Robert  and  Charlene  (Groff), 
Telford,  Pa.,  second  son,  Brent  Groff,  Dec.  28. 

Gerbier,  Mark  and  Colleen  (Schleining),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  second  son,  Skyler  K.,  Dec.  13. 


LAST  NlGrPiT  X DRE^^^T 
XODCrNVEMT  PAY  WAS 
ACt-ANVE  SWOW.  ALL 
AROOMD  tAE  PEOPLE 
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Ingraham,  Rick  and  Helena,  Cambridge, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Matthew  Doug- 
las, Dec.  28. 

Kauffman,  Merv  and  Pat  (Mosemann), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  son,  Brett  Eric,  Dec.  22. 

Koch,  Robert  and  Linda  (Epp),  Craig,  Colo., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Amanda  Joy,  Nov. 
17. 

Kropf,  Leona  Ruth,  Sweet  Home,  Dreg., 
second  son  by  adoption,  Kelsey  David  Dilruba, 
born  on  Sept.  29, 1987;  received  for  adoption  on 
Dec.  20. 

Kuhns,  Willie  and  Jo  (Bayley),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  second  daughter,  Kacey  Lee,  Dec.  31. 

Lee,  John  and  Rosanne  (Lichti),  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Dec.  24. 

Mindrup,  Bernie  and  Jane  (Roth),  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.,  first  child,  July  25. 

Mishler,  Jerold  and  Laura  (Yoder),  Ships- 
hewana,  Ind.,  third  daughter,  Emily  Jane,  Dec. 
29. 

Plank,  Curtis  and  Sandra  (Bixler),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Emily  Parneet,  born  on  Jan. 
8, 1987;  received  for  adoption  on  Dec.  6. 

Ressler,  Jeff  and  Cindy  (Moody),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  second  and  third  sons,  twins,  Matthew 
Quinn,  born  on  Dec.  29,  and  Micah  Lee,  born  on 
Dec.  30. 

Rice,  Gerald  and  Sharon  (Mengle),  Mt. 
Pleasant  Mills,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son, 
Tyler  Wade,  Dec.  3. 

Smith,  Larry  D.  and  Rhonda  (Graber),  Wa- 
terloo, Ind.,  first  child,  Jillian  Kate,  Nov.  15. 

Steckly,  Ron  and  Karen  (Haft),  Carstairs, 
Alta.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Angela 
Marie,  Oct.  1. 

Weaver,  M.  Gregory  and  Valerie  (Sho- 
walter),  Keezletown,  Va.,  second  daughter, 
Danielle  Burnette,  Oct.  20. 

Wood,  Joe  and  Janice  (Hilty),  Medway, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Joseph  Carroll, 
Dec.  16. 

Yordy,  Scott  and  Nancy  (Berg),  Morton,  111., 
second  son,  Trenton  Smith,  Dec.  31. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald  "if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

French-Moffet.  Ray  E.  French  and  Louise 
Moffet,  both  of  Belleville,  Pa.,  Rockville  cong., 
by  Paul  H.  Stoltzfus  and  David  J.  Sharp,  Dec. 
27. 

Harder-Kinzie.  Uwe  Harder,  Lutheran 
Church,  and  Betty  Kinzie,  Preston  (Ont.)  cong., 
by  Brian  Bauman,  Dec.  28. 


OBITUARIES 


Amstutz,  Allen  L.,  son  of  Solomon  and  Bar- 
bara (Hofstetter)  Amstutz,  was  born  at  Or- 
rville, Ohio,  Feb.  12,  1898;  died  at  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Jan.  8,  1988;  aged  89  y.  On  Aug.  17, 1927, 
he  was  married  to  Lovina  , who  sur- 

vives. Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Frances  Yoder),  one  foster  son  (Kenneth  Mat- 
thews), 4 grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Edna 
Amstutz).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
sisters  (Anna  Kornhaus  and  Celestia  Eberly) 
and  3 half  sisters  (Lidia  Brubaker,  Clara  Wen- 
ger, and  Caroline  Amstutz).  He  was  a member 
of  Martins  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  11,  in  charge  of 
Vincent  Frey  and  Glenn  Steiner;  interment  in 
Martins  Church  Cemetery. 


Bowman,  Ruth  E.  Sensenig,  daughter  of 
Harry  and  Myra  Sensenig,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  on  Dec.  21,  1913;  died  on  Dec.  10, 
1987;  aged  74  y.  She  was  married  to  Henry  K. 
Bowman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Lois  Burkholder),  5 sons  (A.  James, 
John,  Richard,  Henry  K.,  Jr.,  and  J.  Paul).  She 
was  a member  of  Masonville  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  14,  in  charge  of  Aaron  H.  Souders,  John 
Nissley,  and  Abram  H.  Charles;  interment  in 
Masonville  Church  Cemetery. 

Byler,  Saloma  M.,  daughter  of  Absalom 
and  Elizabeth  (Detweller)  Byler,  was  born  in 
Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  May  27,  1900;  died  at  Horn 
Nursing  Home  on  Jan.  7,  1988;  aged  87  y.  Sur- 
viving are  2 foster  granddaughters  (Kathleen 
Bumgardner  and  Eileen  Kieffaber).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  a foster  daughter  (Gladys 
Herman)  and  2 brothers  (Raymond  and  Orie). 
She  was  a member  of  Smithville  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Custer 
Funeral  Home  on  Jan.  11,  in  charge  of  David  L. 
Groh;  interment  in  the  Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

Ebersole,  Geraldine  M.  Hummel,  daughter 
of  Walter  B.  and  Emma  (Scholl)  Hummel,  was 
born  in  Dixon,  111.,  Jan.  15, 1920;  died  of  cancer 
at  Akron,  Pa.,  Dec.  25, 1987;  aged  67  y.  On  Dec. 
20,  1941,  she  was  married  to  Richard  L.  Eber- 
sole, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Karen  Eckert  and  Janice  Shantz),  7 
grandchildren,  her  father,  and  3 sisters  (Ber- 
nice Lapp,  Eleanor  Koch,  and  Elaine  Haak). 
She  was  a member  of  Forest  Hills  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  29,  in  charge  of  Mark  Wenger,  Myron 
Ebersole,  and  Lester  Graybill;  interment  in 
Akron  Cemetery. 

Halteman,  Naomi  Gehman,  daughter  of  Syl- 
vanus  G.  and  Alice  B.  (Souder)  Gehman,  was 
born  in  Morwood,  Pa.,  on  June  12, 1919;  died  at 
Grandview  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  on  Dec. 
16,  1987;  aged  68  y.  On  May  4,  1940,  she  was 
married  to  Ellis  B.  Halteman,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 brothers  (Laverne  and 
Wilbur)  and  one  sister  (Pearl).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  sister  (Alma).  She  was  a 
member  of  Franconia  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  21,  in 
charge  of  Paul  Lederach  and  John  Derstine; 
interment  in  Franconia  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Hunsberger,  Minnie  Amelia  Witmer, 

daughter  of  Levi  and  Mary  Witmer,  was  born 
in  Cambridge,  Ont.,  June  20,  1887;  died  at 
Cambridge,  Ont.,  Dec.  25, 1987;  aged  100  y.  She 
was  married  to  Noah  Hunsberger,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(David),  one  daughter  (Grace  Gingerich),  2 
stepsons  (John  and  Paul),  15  grandchildren, 
and  17  great-grandchildren. 

Jantzi,  Lillian  Block,  daughter  of  Ervon 
and  Lydia  (Litwiller)  Block,  was  born  at 
Petersburg,  Ont.,  June  10,  1917;  died  at 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Dec.  14,  1987;  aged  70  y.  She 
was  married  to  Daniel  Jantzi,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Darrel,  Glenn,  and 
Dalton),  2 daughters  (Demaris  Barg  and  Lois 
Eby),  14  grandchildren,  6 great-grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Delford  Block),  and  7 sisters 
(Dorothy  Sape,  Adele  Deckert,  Noreen  Stein- 
man,  Mary  Belle  Poll,  Betty  Aberhardt,  Muriel 
Martin,  and  Sharon  Wideman).  She  was  a 
member  of  Pioneer  Park  Christian  Fellowship, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  18,  in 
charge  of  Brian  Laverty;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Kinzie,  Linean  Cressman,  was  born  at 
Breslau,  Ont.,  in  November  1899;  died  at  Cam- 
bridge Memorial  Hospital  on  Dec.  20,  1987; 
aged  88  y.  On  June  13, 1926,  she  was  married  to 
Oscar  Gingrich,  who  died  in  1957.  On  June  4, 
1966,  she  was  married  to  Edwin  Kinzie,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Carol 
Schott,  Evelyn  Seyler,  Wanda  Gingerich,  and 
Barbara  Clare),  2 stepchildren,  16  grand- 
children, and  10  great-grandchildren.  She  was 
a member  of  Preston  Mennonite  Church, 


where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  22,  in 
charge  of  Brian  Bauman;  interment  in  Erb 
Street  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Mumaw,  Clara  Belle  Zook,  daughter  of 
David  and  Lidia  (Burkholder)  Zook,  was  born 
in  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  Apr.  1,  1891;  died  at 
Wooster,  Ohio,  Dec.  27,  1987;  aged  96  y.  On 
Dec.  16,  1917,  she  was  married  to  Adam  H. 
Mumaw,  who  died  on  July  31,  1974.  Surviving 
are  3 sons  (Harvey  D.,  Walter  J.,  and  Floyd  E.), 
9 grandchildren,  13  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  half  sister  (Mary  Amstutz).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 brothers  (John  and  David 
Zook)  and  2 grandchildren.  She  was  a member 
of  Martins  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  31,  in  charge  of 
Vincent  Frey  and  James  Schrag;  interment  in 
Martins  Church  Cemetery. 

Miller,  John  Ray,  son  of  Jacob  J.  L.  and 
Moda  (Miller)  Miller,  was  born  in  Clarence 
Center,  N.Y.,  Sept.  20,  1927;  died  of  cancer  at 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Dec.  13, 1987;  aged  60  y.  On  July 
26,  1947,  he  was  married  to  Darlene  Miller, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (John 
Allen  and  James  Miller),  2 daughters  (Ramona 
Potter  and  Dixie  Redding),  9 grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Fannie 
Christner),  and  3 brothers  (Attlee,  Ervin,  and 
Joseph).  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and 
served  the  Bancroft  Mennonite  Church  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  the  Elmwood  congregation 
at  Kendallville,  Ind.  He  was  a member  of 
Bahia  Vista  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  16,  in  charge  of 
Stanlee  D.  Kauffman;  interment  at  Shore 
Mennonite  Cemetery,  Shipshewana,  Ind. 

Snider,  Arlin,  died  at  Rockingham  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oct.  7, 
1987;  aged  78  y.  He  was  married  to  Ruth  H. 
Wenger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Anna  Ruth  Veney),  one  grand- 
daughter, one  brother  (Selwyn),  and  3 sisters 
(Twilah,  Esther,  and  Glennys  Snyder).  He  was 
ordained  as  a deacon  and  served  congregations 
at  Peake,  Bethesda,  and  Timberville.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Pike  Mennonite 
Church  on  Oct.  11;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Stably,  Ward  D.,  was  born  at  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  July  2, 1905;  died  at  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Gener- 
al Hospital  on  Oct.  18,  1987;  aged  82  y.  On  Dec. 
24,  1933,  he  was  married  to  Alma  Yoder,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Sharon  Bailey),  3 grandchildren,  5 great- 
grandchildren, and  one  brother  (La  Mark  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers  (Ralph 
and  Paul).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Yoder-Culp  Funeral  Home  in  charge  of  Charles 
Cooper,  Dorsa  Mishler,  and  Arlin  Claassen; 
interment  in  the  Prairie  Street  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennatiite  Church 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Feb.  12-13 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Feb.  18-20 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Feb.  26-27 

Allegheny  Conference  delegates  meeting,  Altoona,  Pa.,  Mar.  5 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Gordonville,  Pa., 
Mar.  11-13 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  assembly  and  annual  meeting, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  17-20 

Ohio  Conference  annual  meeting.  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Mar.  18- 
19 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern  Canada  first  meeting.  Mar. 
25-27 
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Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Proposed  bill  places  restrictions 
on  church  day-care  centers 

A new  day-care  proposal  in  the  U.S. 
Cbngress  is  coming  under  sharp  attack 
from  conservative  groups  who  call  it  “an- 
ti-religious.” The  hill,  which  would  create 
a $2.5  billion  federal  day-care  system,  in- 
cludes language  that  places  heavy  restric- 
tions on  participation  in  the  program  by 
religious  centers.  Churches  currently 
make  up  about  one-third  of  the  nation’s 
day  care  providers.  The  legislation  has 
been  endorsed  by  a coalition  of  90  na- 
tional organizations,  including  liberal  re- 
ligious groups  that  see  it  as  one  of  the 
major  antipoverty  initiatives  of  the  1980s. 

But  conservative  groups,  which  have 
generally  opposed  proposals  to  expand 
the  federal  government’s  role  in  day  care, 
charge  that  the  bill  would  penalize 
churches.  “It’s  anti-religious,”  said  Mich- 
ael Schwartz,  director  of  the  Child  and 
Family  Protection  Institute  in  Wash- 
ington. “It’s  crafted  in  a way  to  make  it 
impossible  for  a church  to  sponsor  a day 
care  center  except  as  an  unrelated  busi- 
ness activity.”  By  excluding  religious  cen- 
ters, he  argued,  the  bill  would  give  insti- 
tutional day  care  providers  a “competi- 
tive edge”  and  drive  churches  “out  of  the 
business.” 


British  officials  ask  Anglican  priest 
to  exorcise  fishing  vessel 

At  the  request  of  British  government 
officials,  an  Anglican  priest  has  exorcised 
what  was  believed  by  some  to  be  a ghost 
that  had  taken  over  a 60-foot  fishing 
vessel  off  the  Yorkshire  coast.  Social  Se- 
curity officials  had  investigated  repeated 
claims  for  unemployment  benefits  from 
the  six-man  crew  of  the  Pickering,  which 
had  not  put  to  sea  from  its  North  Sea  port 
for  months. 

Investigator  William  Buckley  was  told 
by  skipper  Derek  Gates  that  as  soon  as 
the  Pickering  left  harbor  the  ghost  took 
over  the  steering  mechanism,  causing  the 
ship  to  go  round  in  circles.  Coast  Guard 
officers  confirmed  Gates’  story,  and 
Michael  Laws,  the  previous  captain,  told 
investigators  that  “lights  would  flicker  on 
and  off  and  cabins  remained  freezing 
even  when  the  heating  was  on  maxi- 
mum.” 

Social  Security  officers  concluded  that 
the  fears  expressed  by  the  men  were  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  their  receiving  unem- 
ployment pay.  A bureaucrat  was  then  dis- 


patched to  the  Archbishop  of  York  to 
explain  the  problem  and  seek  help.  Tom 
Willis,  the  diocesan  exorcist,  visited  the 
anchored  trawler.  After  researching  the 
ship’s  history  he  discovered  that  a man 
with  a red  beard  had  been  washed  over- 
board some  years  ago  while  the  trawler 
was  fishing  off  the  Irish  coast.  The  priest 
requested  permission  from  the  arch- 
bishop to  carry  out  the  rare  service  of 
exorcism.  “Since  then  we  have  had  no 
problems,”  said  Gates.  “We  go  out  most 
nights  and  have  been  taking  excellent 
catches.” 


Drought  threat  in  Ethiopia  spurs 
renewed  call  for  development  aid 

The  United  States  must  offer  long-term 
developmental  assistance  in  addition  to 
food  donations  if  it  is  to  lessen  the  effects 
of  an  impending  drought  in  Ethiopia,  ac- 
cording to  the  director  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches’  Africa  Office. 
“While  the  U.S.  government  has  re- 
sponded quickly  and  positively  with 
emergency  assistance  in  response  to  the 
current  drought,  it  is  still  adamant  that  it 
will  not  provide  development  assistance 
to  Ethiopia,”  Willis  Logan  said  on  his 
return  from  a recent  week-long  visit  to 
Ethiopia.  He  stressed  a need  to  pressure 
the  U.S.  government  to  provide  such  help. 

Even  without  a drought  in  Ethiopia 
this  year,  the  country  would  still  expe- 
rience severe  food  shortages  because  it 
can’t  produce  enough  food  for  its  popula- 
tion, Logan  said.  Taking  up  a theme  that 
has  been  stressed  repeatedly  by  relief 
agencies  over  the  years,  he  said  develop- 
ment assistance  is  needed  to  create  small 
dams  and  water  catchment  programs. 
“Even  when  Ethiopia  receives  rain,  the 
water  is  not  used,  but  simply  runs  away,” 
Logan  said. 


Methodist  church  houses  project 
addressing  third-world  poverty 

A small,  non-profit  business,  housed  in 
the  basement  of  Richfield  United  Meth- 
odist Church  in  suburban  Minneapolis  is 
searching  for  low-cost  development  solu- 
tions to  third-world  poverty.  For  six 
years.  Compatible  Technology  has  focus- 
ed on  finding  labor-intensive,  low-energy 
solutions  to  hunger  in  India.  Projects 
have  included  developing  solar  energy 
techniques  for  food  drying  and  preserva- 
tion, beginning  a potato  snack  industry 
that  has  resulted  in  a shelf-stable  food 
made  from  surplus  potatoes  that  used  to 
rot  in  storage,  and  creating  briquettes 
from  agricultural  waste  in  countries 
where  cooking  fuel  is  scarce. 

Many  of  the  projects  have  been  funded 
by  the  United  Methodist  Church  and  by 
two  local  industries — General  Mills  and 
Land  O’Lakes.  Director  of  the  project  is 
Henry  Garwick,  who  retired  early  from 


Honeywell  a decade  ago  and  went  to  India 
as  a missionary  with  his  wife,  Dottie. 
When  they  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1981,  they  formed  Compatible 
Technology  with  George  Ewing,  a food 
scientist  at  General  Mills  and  another 
Methodist. 


Brethren  in  Christ  Church 
ordains  first  woman 

The  Brethren  in  Christ  Church  of 
North  America  ordained  its  first  woman 
recently.  She  is  Lynda  Kelly  of  Welland, 
Ont.,  and  soon  after  her  ordination  she 
became  the  first  full-time  chaplain  at 
Welland  County  General  Hospital.  Kelly 
is  a former  missionary  in  Nicaragua  and 
the  wife  of  a Brethren  in  Christ  pastor. 
She  began  preparing  for  chaplaincy  work 
five  years  ago  and  was  licensed  as  a 
minister  in  1984.  Participating  in  the  or- 
dination service  were  the  18,000-member 
denomination’s  general  secretary  and  the 
president  of  Emmanuel  Bible  College, 
who  noted  that  Kelly  was  the  first  woman 
graduate  of  his  school  to  be  ordained. 


Church  leader  given  rare  forum 
to  criticize  Soviet  culture 

A Russian  Orthodox  leader’s  public 
criticism  of  currents  in  Soviet  culture  has 
raised  the  possibility  that  wider  latitude 
may  be  granted  to  religious  leaders  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  a rare  forum  given  to  a 
church  official,  Pravda  published  a letter 
by  Archbishop  Mikhail  of  Vologda  and 
Velikoustyug  in  which  he  criticized  what 
he  called  the  excesses  in  Soviet  youth  cul- 
ture and  stressed  a return  to  the  “noble 
traditions”  of  the  past. 

It  was  believed  to  be  the  first  time  since 
World  War  II  that  the  Communist  Party 
newspaper  has  published  a letter  on  a 
social  theme  by  a church  leader.  Except 
for  statements  supporting  Soviet  foreign 
policy  initiatives,  the  Russian  church  has 
ordinarily  been  excluded  from  public  dis- 
cussion of  social  issues. 


Students  win  right  to 
distribute  religious  newspaper 

A United  States  district  court  judge 
has  ordered  Pennsylvania  school  officials 
to  allow  three  students  to  distribute  a re- 
ligious newspaper  in  their  junior  high 
school,  an  activity  for  which  the  youths 
were  suspended  two  years  ago.  Students 
do  not  “shed  their  constitutional  rights  to 
freedom  of  speech  ...  at  the  schoolhouse 
gate,”  said  Judge  Sylvia  Rambo.  Bryan 
Thompson,  Marc  Shunk,  and  Christopher 
Eakle,  currently  ninth-graders,  were  sus- 
pended two  years  ago  from  Antietam 
Junior  High  School  in  Waynesboro,  Pa., 
for  passing  out  copies  of  Issues  and  An- 
swers, a monthly  published  by  Student 
Action  for  Christ. 
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The  game  of  the  name 


“The  man”  in  Genesis  2 showed  his  authority  by  nam- 
ing the  animals:  . . and  whatever  the  man  called  every 

living  creature,  that  was  its  name”  (Gen.  2:19b).  To  give 
something  a name  is  to  assert  dominion  over  it.  To  name 
is  to  organize,  to  classify,  to  put  into  place.  Among  the 
more  complex  systems  of  naming  is  the  scientific  classifi- 
cation of  flora  and  fauna  by  genus  and  species. 

Other  names  are  assigned  less  carefully,  many  as  nick- 
names or  for  purposes  of  ridicule.  Names  may  thus 
embody  old  stereotypes  and  prejudices.  Yet  as  time  goes 
on,  the  old  stereotypes  may  be  overcome  and  the  name 
owned  gladly.  Other  names  once  had  considerable  mean- 
ing, but  over  time  lose  the  significance  and  become  mere 
generic  monickers. 

Names  of  publications,  particularly  newspapers,  are 
often  the  result  of  mergers.  Readers  seldom  pay  attention 
to  the  name  or  its  background.  What  they  want  is  an  op- 
portunity to  get  the  news.  The  Gospel  Herald,  for 
example,  was  named  in  1908  as  the  result  of  a merger 
between  the  Herald  of  Truth  and  the  Gospel  Witness. 
Minutes  of  the  meeting  to  select  a new  name  indicate  that 
no  one  was  really  enthusiastic  about  the  name,  but  they 
could  not  seem  to  come  up  with  anything  better  so  they 
accepted  it. 

By  now  the  name  is  ours  and  we  wouldn’t  think  of 
changing  it.  Occasionally,  however,  persons  who  do  not 
agree  with  something  we  published,  protest  that  there  is 
too  little  “gospel”  in  our  publication. 

Some  names  are  more  durable  than  others.  According 
to  Acts  11:26,  “the  disciples  were  for  the  first  time  called 
Christians”  in  Antioch.  This  was  evidently  a sort  of  nick- 
name, a partisan  label,  as  one  writer  dubs  it.  It  might  be 
analogous  today  to  classifying  a person  according  to  in- 
tellectual, artistic,  or  political  preference.  (This  term  ap- 
pears only  at  two  other  places  in  the  New  Testament:  in 
Acts  26:28  on  the  lips  of  Herod  Agrippa  and  in  1 Peter 
4:16.) 

Whatever  its  origin,  the  name  has  stayed  with  us  and, 
so  far  as  I know,  few  are  objecting.  Some,  however,  find  it 
less  than  completely  definitive  and  feel  the  need  to 
modify  it  as  with  real  Christian  or  bom-again  Christian. 
But  the  name  is  durable. 

Less  satisfactory  are  some  of  the  names  of  specific 
Christian  groups.  Names  of  denominations  may  be  im- 
posed from  the  outside,  like  Christian,  or  composed  on  the 
inside  like  Gospel  Herald.  Seldom  are  the  names  adequate 
to  incarnate  the  essence  of  a group’s  identity.  But  they 
serve  as  labels  of  a sort  while  we  get  on  with  the  work. 


Some  groups  are  more  burdened  than  others.  It  has 
been  observed  that  John  Wesley  did  not  care  for  the  label 
Methodist.  It  really  doesn’t  mean  much  today  either. 

Since  they  merged  with  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren, 
they  are  now  the  United  Methodists,  which  is  even  more 
confusing  when  you  stop  to  think  about  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  an  especially  negative  name. 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  has  a different  kind  of 
problem.  It  was  chosen,  no  doubt,  to  emphasize  the 
group’s  concern  for  fellowship  and  commonness.  Today 
when  we  have  become  sensitive  to  sexism  in  language,  the 
name  has  the  effect  of  seeming  to  lock  out  all  of  the 
women. 

Among  the  Mennonite  groups,  one  includes  the  name 
“Brethren”  as  in  “Mennonite  Brethren.”  A movement  has 
arisen  to  change  that  name.  As  presented  by  John  H. 
Redekop  in  his  book  A People  Apart  (Kindred  Press, 

1987),  the  problem  is  that  Mennonite  Brethren  are 
viewed  as  an  ethnic  group,  like  Lithuanians  or 
Ukrainians.  Redekop  is  concerned  that  such  a stereotype 
leads  people  to  think  that  they  cannot  join  the  MBs  if  they 
are  not  of  the  proper  race.  Such  confusion  is  indeed 
distressing  to  those  of  us  who  want  the  gospel  to  be  free 
and  available  to  people  of  all  races.  Redekop’s  solution  is 
to  propose  a name  change  to  “Evangelical  Anabaptist.” 

Personally  I am  not  much  inclined  toward  changing 
names,  although  I agree  that  there  are  times  and  places 
where  it  is  appropriate.  The  district  conference  I belong  to 
was  once  known  as  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  Men- 
nonite Conference.  It  changed  its  name  to  Allegheny  be- 
cause there  were  congregations  in  other  states.  One  objec- 
tor to  the  change  pointed  out  that  this  did  not  solve  the 
problem,  since  not  all  congregations  were  close  to  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  But  I think  that  in  the  main  the 
change  was  positive.  The  one  good  thing  I can  say  for 
Redekop’s  proposal  is  that  it  is  an  effort  to  go  back  toward 
the  roots  of  the  group  rather  than  to  fritter  away  its 
tradition  by  choosing  some  generic  name  which  has  no 
traditional  moorings.  That  he  wrote  a book  about  it  indi- 
cates that  Redekop  considers  the  issue  of  name  a really 
urgent  one  for  Mennonite  Brethren.  For  myself,  I would 
incline  more  toward  accepting  the  name  and  seeking  to 
interpret  its  essence  by  words  and  deeds  which  embody 
what  we  mean  to  stand  for. 

Nevertheless,  names  and  slogans  do  have  power.  The 
game  of  the  name  is  to  choose  one  that  represents  what 
we  really  are  and  that  has  staying  power  over  the  genera- 
tions.— Daniel  Hertzler 
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Christians  in  the 
West  to  upflate 
their  notions  of 
those  countries  and 
peoples  behind  the 
so-called ‘iron 
curtain/ 


The  Lanchid  chain  bridge  across  the  Danube  River  in  Budapest 


8 ’66 


A letter 
from 

Budapest 

by  Joseph  S.  Miller 


Few  of  us  may  remember  that  it 
was  Winston  Churchill  who  coined 
the  term  “iron  curtain.”  It  was  in 
March  1946  that  Churchill  said  in  a 
speech  in  Fulton,  Missouri,  that  the 
Western  countries  were  too  intent  on 
inflicting  severities  on  a defeated 
Germany  while  failing  to  see  that 
their  past  ally,  the  Soviet  Union,  was 
the  new  threat.  Churchill  said:  “From 
Stettin  in  the  Baltic  to  Trieste  in  the 
Adriatic  an  iron  curtain  has 
descended  across  the  continent.” 

Although  there  is  no  literal  iron 
curtain  that  runs  from  the  Baltic  Sea 
to  the  Adriatic  coast,  there  does  exist 
a frontier  across  Middle  Europe 
which  is  a formidable  barrier  to 
human  movement.  A year  ago, 
traveling  by  train  from  Budapest  to 
West  Berlin,  about  570  miles,  I had 
my  passport  and  various  necessary 
visas  checked  no  less  than  11  times. 

I will  not  soon  forget,  when  our 
train  left  Bratislavia,  Czechoslova- 
kia, and  skirted  the  Austrian-Czech 
border,  seeing  two  soldiers  dressed  in 
white  winter  camouflage  with  ma- 
chine guns  slung  on  their  backs 
patrolling  in  the  deep  snow,  making 
sure  that  no  Czech  citizen  went  for  an 
unapproved  visit  to  Austria. 


In  spite  of  this  continuing  barrier  to  people’s  free  move- 
ment from  East  to  West,  it  is  timely  for  Christians  in  the 
West  to  update  their  notions  of  those  countries  and  peo- 
ples behind  the  so-called  “iron  curtain.”  Our  old  ideas  of 
Eastern  Europe  as  one  monolithic  gulag  are  anach- 
ronistic, but  old  notions  die  hard.  Some  months  ago,  while 
I was  visiting  a Mennonite  congregation  in  West 
Germany,  a young  Mennonite  woman  approached  me  to 
ask  some  questions.  I was  surprised  to  hear  her  say  that 
Christians  in  Hungary  are  not  allowed  to  worship  freely. 
She  in  turn  was  surprised  to  learn  not  only  that  there  is 


The  church  in  Hungary  has 
changed  dramatically  in  the 
four  decades  of  its  stubborn 
refusal  to  fade  away. 


freedom  of  worship  but  that  I was  attending  a seminary 
in  Budapest  alongside  a number  of  dedicated  Hungarian 
Christians. 

The  communists  came  to  power  in  Hungary  in  a reign 
of  terror.  The  church  will  be  destroyed,  proclaimed  the 
new  lords  of  the  land.  Churches  were  closed,  ministers 
disappeared,  and  the  state  announced  the  triumph  of 
atheism.  The  world  was  stunned  in  December  1948  when 
the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Hungary,  Car- 
dinal Mindszenty,  was  arrested.  He  was  tortured,  sub- 
jected to  a “show  trial,”  and  condemned  to  life  imprison- 
ment on  currency  offenses,  conspiracy  charges,  and  high 
treason.  As  part  of  its  cost  of  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1955,  Hungary  finally  transferred  the  cardinal  to 
house  arrest.  During  the  anticommunist  uprising  of  1956 
he  took  refuge  in  what  was  then  the  United  States  Lega- 
tion. 

Not  crushed.  Efforts  to  crush  the  church  in  Hungary 
have  failed.  To  be  sure,  the  church  has  changed  dra- 
matically in  the  four  decades  of  its  stubborn  refusal  to 
fade  away.  The  most  far-reaching  change,  for  the  Hun- 
garian Catholic,  Reformed,  and  Lutheran  churches 
particularly,  was  being  forced  to  recognize  that  they  no 
longer  enjoyed  privileged  status.  The  church-state  of  the 
past  that  provided  thrones  to  both  the  church  and  the 
state  was  swept  away  in  1945.  But  more  recently,  the 

Joseph  S.  Miller,  Budapest,  Hungary,  is  on  a work/study  assignment 
with  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  along  with  his  wife,  Julie,  and  son, 
Reuben,  He  is  the  first  person  from  the  West  to  enroll  at  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  in  Budapest. 


perseverance  of  the  Hungarian  church  has  led  it  to  a new 
role. 

While  it  is  said  that  church  autonomy  is  greatest  in 
East  Germany  and  Poland  today,  it  is  in  Hungary  that 
church-state  cooperation  in  Eastern  Europe  has  gone 
furthest.  This  new  church-state  cooperation,  say  some 
Hungarians,  is  a case  of  history  repeating  itself.  But 
others  contradict  this  view,  and  assert  that  the  church  is 
simply  moving  from  the  role  of  ecclesiastical  prince  to 
that  of  ecclesiastical  servant.  Hungarian  cardinal  Lekai 
once  said:  “In  Hungary,  Catholic  bakers  do  not  make 
bread  just  for  the  Catholics,  and  the  communists  do  not 
make  bread  just  for  the  communists.  The  Catholics  and 
the  communists  together  make  a Hungarian  bread.” 

The  unthinkable.  In  Hungary  the  once-unthinkable  is 
occurring.  The  state  occasionally  solicits  the  aid  of  the 
churches  in  grappling  with  problems  that  have  slipped  be- 
yond its  control — the  breakdown  of  family  life,  divorce, 
drugs,  suicide,  alcoholism,  and  juvenile  delinquency.  One 
of  our  Christian  friends  in  Budapest  has  commented, 

“God  has  touched  the  hearts  of  the  communist  leaders  of 
Hungary,  and  even  they  must  obey  his  directing  hand.” 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  Marxists  have 
considered  publicly  committing  their  lives  to  Christ. 
Rather,  it  seems  to  be  a maturing  sense  that  the  church 
has  something  to  offer  society  after  all.  The  ongoing  dia- 
logue between  Marxists  and  Christians  in  Hungary  is  a 
bit  like  an  arabesque  on  the  razor’s  edge.  For  both,  each 
new  step  toward  each  other  involves  a judgment  on  where 
it  falls  between  the  extreme  poles;  realistic  compromise 
or  apostasy.  It  is  a sobering  yet  hopeful  struggle  for  both 
communists  and  Christians. 

Can  Christians  and  Marxists  really  work  together  and 
co-exist?  In  Hungary,  that  question  is  at  the  forefront  of 
many  church  gatherings.  Important  catch  phrases  in 
these  discussions  for  Christians  in  Hungary  today  are 
“small-steps  policy”  and  “theology  of  diakonia.  ” 

Under  the  rubric  of  the  small-steps  policy,  an 
agreement  was  reached  whereby  the  church  would  sup- 
port the  Communist  Party’s  program  for  the  construction 
of  socialism,  while  the  state  in  turn  gradually  expands  op- 
portunities for  worship,  witness,  and  Christian  education. 
Some  of  the  fruits  of  the  small-steps  policy  have  been  new 
church  buildings,  reopened  church  schools,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  religious  orders.  Hans  Kung,  the 
eminent  German  theologian,  has  said  of  the  Christian- 
Marxist  conversation  in  Central  Europe,  “They  are  even 
now  taking  the  second  step  on  the  ways  of  reconciliation 
of  Christianity  and  socialism  from  ‘dialogue  to  alliance.’  ” 

The  “theology  of  diakonia” {or  service)  is  related  to  the 
“small-steps  policy”  in  that  its  aim,  in  part,  is  to  help 
build  a socialist  society.  This  theology  of  service  was 
formulated  by  Hungarian  church  leaders  as  a contempo- 
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rary  call  for  the  church  to  denounce  genuinely  its  own  his- 
tory of  power  and  control  over  society.  A stark  question 
faces  a Hungarian  church  shorn  of  its  privileged  status: 
what  then  is  the  church’s  place  in  the  contemporary 
world? 

New  calling.  The  Christology  that  has  developed  under 
communism  in  Hungary  does  not  emphasize,  as  it  was 
wont  in  the  past,  the  glorified  majesty  of  Christ  as  Lord, 
“in  heaven  and  on  earth.”  Today  the  church  has  dis- 


The  longer  I live  within  a 
communist  system  the  more  I 
have  learned  to  respect  the 
socialist  ideal  while  realizing 
the  problematic  reality. 


covered  and  embraced  for  the  first  time  the  Jesus  of  Mark 
20:28  who  came  “not  to  be  served  but  to  serve.”  The  irony 
that  it  has  been  the  communists  who  have  forced  the 
church  to  discover  its  calling  of  service  to  the  world  has 
not  escaped  the  Hungarian  people. 

The  new  theology  in  Hungary  is  not  without  its  prob- 
lems. One  question  ponders  whether  the  church  is  again 
aligning  itself  too  closely  with  the  secular  authority  as  it 
did  in  the  era  of  the  monarchy.  Will  the  church  be  able  to 
exercise  its  voice  for  social  justice  within  Hungary?  The 
state  will  hardly  look  kindly  on  a church  which  speaks  out 
against  the  communist  government.  If  the  new  theology 
means  silence  in  the  face  of  injustice,  then  some  Hun- 
garian Christians  believe  that  it  should  be  seen  as  flawed. 

Hans  Kung,  in  his  thoughts  on  whether  or  not  a Chris- 
tian can  also  be  a Marxist,  writes:  “A  person  will  in  any 
case  be  taken  seriously  as  a Christian  only  if  Christ  and 
not  Marx  is  for  him  the  ultimate,  decisive  authority  in 
such  questions  as  class  struggle,  use  of  force,  terror, 
peace,  justice,  love.” 

Some  church  leaders  are  deeply  concerned  that,  by  us- 
ing the  theology  of  service,  the  church  will  work  only  with 
people  who  have  major  problems  in  their  lives  and  ignore 
the  need  to  evangelize  all  of  society.  Not  only  the 
miscreant,  who  causes  difficulty  for  the  state  authorities, 
needs  to  hear  the  good  news,  they  say.  The  church’s 
message  of  salvation  is  for  the  whole  population  and  must 
be  voiced  even  at  the  peril  of  church-state  relations. 

While  church  and  government  leaders  forge  new  rela- 
tionships, it  is  natural  to  wonder  what  the  everyday  life 
of  Christians  is  like.  After  living  in  Budapest  for  2^2  years 
I have  had  the  opportunity  to  experience  a pedestrian 
view  of  Hungary. 

When  i first  arrived  in  Budapest  1 carried  with  me 
some  idealized  images  of  this  political  and  economic 
system.  It  could  not  be  as  negative  as  we  in  the  West  are 
so  often  told,  I thought.  I set  out  to  see  the  good  that  so- 
cialism offers  its  people;  socialist  utopia  does  have  its  ap- 
peal. The  system  promises  its  citizens  food  for  everyone, 
living  quarters  for  everyone,  free  medical  care  for 
everyone,  and  work  for  everyone.  Furthermore,  one  can- 


not help  being  impressed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a relatively 
nonviolent  society.  Unlike  American  cities,  Budapest,  a 
city  of  2 million,  has  little  of  the  crime  and  the  violence 
that  has  tragically  become  a symptom  of  urban  American 
life.  One  cannot  help  also  seeing  other  differences  as  in 
the  absence  of  pornography.  The  fact  that  in  Hungary  one 
never  sees  such  material  for  sale  or  on  display  seems 
clearly  positive. 

Yet  there  is  the  inherent  danger  of  becoming  what 
Hans  Magnus  Enzenberger  has  called  “tourists  of  the 
revolution.”  There  is  danger  in  North  Americans’ 
desperately  searching  for  the  socialist  utopia  while  on  a 
package  tour.  Perhaps  one  earns  the  right  to  voice  an 
opinion  about  communism  only  after  one  has  moved  from 
a tourist  visa  to  a permanent  resident  visa.  It  is  after  the 
tourist  visa  expires  that  freedom  of  movement  is  moni- 
tored in  and  out  of  the  country.  It  is  also  then  that  one  sits 
for  hours  in  the  police  station,  hat  in  hand,  praying  that 
the  policeman  in  the  inner  room  is  in  an  acquiescent 
mood. 

My  idealism  and  search  for  the  socialist  utopia  soon  ran 
headlong  into  the  socialist  reality.  It  took  one  visit  to  the 
police  to  realize  the  incredible  bureaucracy  and  official 
hostility  in  this  system.  Yes,  everyone  has  work,  but  the 
current  reality  is  that  the  work  force  appears  flabby  and 
unresponsive  to  consumers’  needs  and  desires.  When 
Hungarians  are  with  family  and  friends  they  are  warm, 
generous,  and  hospitable.  It  is  in  these  settings  that  one 
can  find  the  beauty  of  Hungarian  culture  that  reaches 
back  to  its  peasant  roots.  Tragically,  these  same  people 
can  also  be  rude  and  abrupt  if  one  encounters  them  in 
their  jobs  as  store  clerks,  officials,  waiters,  or  repair 
persons.  One  current  opinion  is  that  the  problem  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  people  to  lose 
their  jobs,  and  furthermore,  that  their  salaries  are  so 
small  that  effort  in  the  workplace  is  hardly  encouraged. 

Prayers  changed.  Yet  the  longer  I live  in  Budapest 
within  a communist  system,  the  more  I have  learned  to 
respect  the  socialist  ideal  while  realizing  the  problematic 
reality.  I have  noted,  for  instance,  how  my  prayers  have 
changed  during  my  sojourn  in  Hungary.  At  first  they 
consisted  mostly  of  self-centered  appeals  to  God  to  help 
me  get  through  our  three-year  residence.  There  followed  a 
period  of  focusing  on  the  negative,  where  all  I seemed 
capable  of  was  asking  God  why  these  people  had  to  live 
under  such  a burdensome  system. 

But  I have  found  that  Christian  friends  in  Budapest 
were  not  asking  God  for  a new  political  system.  Their 
prayer,  and  now  mine,  is  that  they  use  more  fully  the 
existing  freeedoms  they  already  have  to  evangelize 
Hungary.  “Here  in  Hungary  we  have  freedoms  to  win 
people  to  Jesus  that  we  don’t  even  use,”  stated  a Hun- 
garian pastor  friend.  There  is  a sense  of  excitement 
among  Hungarian  Christians  as  they  see  revival  breaking 
forth  in  their  country,  despite  special  handicaps. 

Now  my  prayers  are  mostly  of  thanksgiving.  It  is  a 
blessing  to  be  able  to  dwell  in  the  camp  of  a people  who, 
many  would  have  me  believe,  are  enemies.  More  than 
ever  before,  it  is  becoming  impossible  for  me  to  call  these 
people  my  enemies.  The  neighbor  children  playing  in  the 
yard,  my  fellow  students  at  the  seminary,  and  even  the 
people  I jostle  on  the  bus,  the  tram,  and  the  subway  every 
day  are  indeed  part  of  God’s  world,  the  human  fraternity.  ^ 
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Kent  Gunden:  A part 
of  Belmont  Church 

by  Robert  J.  Baker 


As  boys  we  swam  at  the  gravel  pit  north  of  town.  It  was 
deep  and  cold.  The  older  boys  would  swim  across  its 
width,  but  I did  not  possess  those  swimming  skills  to  ac- 
complish such.  And  I envied  them.  Then  one  day  I accom- 
plished the  impossible;  I swam  across  the  gravel  pit,  and  I 
still  recall  the  sense  of  accomplishment  I felt  when  I 
touched  the  far  shore. 

But  I needed  help.  I had  fashioned  a crude  set  of  “water 
wings.”  Mine  were  made  from  two  empty  gallon  cans  that 
once  contained  turpentine.  They  were  linked  together 
with  rope  and  by  resting  on  that  rope,  the  empty  cans  pro- 
vided the  buoyancy  I needed  to  swim  across  the  gravel  pit, 
to  be  like  the  older  boys.  The  cans  supported  me,  enabled 
me  to  rest  on  my  journey. 

‘Water  wings.’  At  Belmont  Mennonite  Church  in 
Elkhart,  Indiana,  a group  of  us  are  attempting  to  be  the 
“water  wings”  for  Kent  Gunden,  giving  him  the  buoyancy 
so  he  can  “swim”  with  the  “older  boys.” 

Kent  is  a developmentally  handicapped  person, 
experiencing  brain  damage  at  birth.  He  is  31  years  old, 
has  worked  at  the  Association  for  the  Disabled  of  Elkhart 
County  (ADEC),  lived  in  group  homes  for  the  handi- 
capped, and  is  a member  of  the  Belmont  Church.  Recently 
a support  group  was  organized  in  an  attempt  to  help 
“mainstream”  Kent  into  independent  living  and  work  out- 
side of  ADEC.  Such  living  and  work  is  also  the  goal  of 
ADEC,  so  we  sense  and  feel  its  support.  We  all  want 
desperately  to  see  Kent  Gunden  succeed  in  the  world  of 
which  we  are  a part  and  take  so  much  for  granted. 

Kent  receives  help  from  both  federal  and  local 
resources.  He  is  entitled  to  a monthly  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income  check  and  completed  a training  course 
which  enabled  him  to  work  at  a local  fast-food  restaurant. 
Recently  he  got  a job  with  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  in 
Goshen,  where  he  shreds  paper,  pastes  together  computer 
printouts,  and  does  light  janitorial  work.  One  is  grateful 
for  employers  who  make  special  efforts  to  hire  the  handi- 
capped. 

Kent  now  has  his  own  apartment  and  for  the  first  time 
in  31  years  is  experiencing  what  it  means  to  live  inde- 
pendently— a rather  heady  experience  for  this  young 
man.  The  support  group  from  Belmont  is  an  attempt  to 
help  guide  Kent,  advise  and  affirm  him,  correct  his  course 
if  he  wavers,  provide  transportation  and  social  contact 
when  needed,  and  in  general  seek  to  keep  him  from  falling 
through  the  cracks. 


Robert  J.  Baker,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  a retired  science  teacher  and  a well- 
known  writer.  He  is  a member  of  Belmont  Mennonite  Church. 


Kent’s  support  group  at  Belmont  consists  of  several 
former  schoolteachers  (one,  Dave  Shenk,  formerly  of 
Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Center,  brings  to  the  group 
expertise  in  working  with  adolescents,  with  parents  in 
parenting  skills,  with  teachers  in  classroom  manage- 
ment), the  church  treasurer,the  church  community 
worker,  Kent’s  former  swimming  coach,  both  parents,  a 
social  worker  from  the  Indiana  State  Office  of  Mental 


A support  group  is 
helping  ^mainstream’  Kent 
into  independent  living 
and  work. 


Health,  Kent’s  pastor  (Duane  Beck),  other  interested 
people  at  Belmont,  plus  Dean  Preheim-Bartel,  who  au- 
thored the  book  Supportive  Care  in  the  Congregation. 
With  the  exception  of  the  state  social  worker  and  Dean, 
all  other  individuals  of  the  support  team  are  Belmont 
members.  All  of  us  are  volunteers;  none  were  drafted. 

Several  members  of  the  team  have  specific  duties  in 
reference  to  Kent.  Gayle  Troyer,  our  church  treasurer, 
meets  weekly  with  Kent  to  go  over  his  budget  and  to 
countersign  checks  that  need  to  be  written.  Rhea  Zim- 
merman, Belmont’s  community  worker,  helps  Kent  with 
his  weekly  menu  and  serves  as  secretary  of  the  group. 
Dave  Shenk  chairs  the  support  team  as  we  periodically 
meet  with  Kent. 

‘Fly  with  Kent.’  It  has  not  been  all  roses.  The  transfer 
from  carefully  and  highly  structured  group-home  living 
and  working  at  ADEC  with  experienced  supervision  to 
the  outside  world  has  not  been  without  its  problems.  In 
our  short  history  we  see  where  we  have  erred,  and  are  at- 
tempting to  correct  those  errors  as  we  “fly  with  Kent.” 
The  effort  is  not  without  danger.  Using  tin  cans  for  water 
wings  in  swimming  the  gravel  pit  had  the  possibility  for 
disaster.  But  I survived,  and  we  want  Kent  to  survive. 

At  present  we  are  attempting  to  have  one  of  the  sup- 
port team  or  one  of  Kent’s  family  (he  has  four  siblings  in 
the  area)  check  with  Kent  each  evening  during  the  work- 
week. We  want  to  find  out  how  the  day  has  gone,  what  his 
problems  have  been,  where  he  has  succeeded,  where  he 
has  failed.  We  work  at  sustaining  Kent  with  words,  ac- 
tions, and  prayers. 
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Kent  Giinden  (left) 
with  the  author. 


It  is  a support  group  which  will  probably  continue  as 
long  as  Kent  is  on  the  “outside.”  Much  depends  upon 
Kent,  and  we  have  conveyed  this  to  him.  “Water  wings” 
are  fine,  but  Kent  Gunden  must  swim.  He  enjoys  this  new 
experience  at  independent  living,  and  we  all  want  it  to 
continue. 

Reaching  out.  Life  moves  on,  we  come  and  go  upon 
this  earth.  Kent’s  parents.  Bill  and  Evelyn  Gunden,  will 
not  always  be  here,  nor  will  the  remainder  of  the  present 
team.  Kent,  like  the  rest  of  us,  cannot  exist  in  a vacuum. 


The  body  of  Christ  needs 
all  its  parts  for  perfect 
functioning  and  health. 


The  church  reaches  out  to  its  youth,  its  aged,  to  singles,  to 
the  divorced  and  those  from  broken  homes,  to  shut-ins,  to 
the  displaced  from  other  lands,  to  the  sick,  to  the  lonely. 
The  church  needs  also  to  reach  out  to  the  mentally  handi- 
capped. 

We  must  take  them  by  the  hand  and  sense  partnership 
and  responsibility  with  them.  Isaiah  prophesied  in 
chapter  11,  verse  6,  of  his  book,  “A  child  shall  lead  them.” 
Kent  is  not  a child;  he  is  a handicapped  adult,  and  he  will 
help  us  even  as  we  help  him.  The  body  of  Christ  needs  all 
its  parts  for  perfect  functioning  and  health.  Kent  is  a part 
of  us,  we  are  a part  of  Kent. 


Sunset  on  a cold 
February  day 

An  artist  at  work  at  5:30  one  afternoon 
forgot  to  put  the  lids  on  the  paints. 

And  tried  to  use  as  many  colors  as  possible 
to  paint  a sunset  for  me. 

Start  with  pink, 
too  dull. 

Add  some 

deeper  shades  of  pink, 
touched  with  ruby  red, 
turning  to  orange. 

Which  close  to  the  sun  turns  golden 
with  slivers  of  silver. 

But  wait, 

why  not  try  shades  of  purple, 
violet 
amethyst 
lilac. 

As  if  that  isn’t  enough, 
start  on  the  blues, 
turquoise, 
indigo, 
and 

ocean  blue. 

Top  it  off  with  white  clouds  tinged  with 
gold  and  red. 

Touch  the  horizon  with  pink, 
perfection. 

— Beth  Steyer 
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Fighting  the  ‘powers’ 


by  Kathleen  W.  Kurtz 

It  was  children’s  meeting  time.  We  sat  on  the  front 
bench  looking  at  the  flannelgraph  figure  of  a soldier  and 
each  of  us  took  a turn  putting  on  a piece  of  his  armor:  the 
helmet  of  salvation,  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit.  The  pieces  of  armor  and  what  each 
represented  were  remote  ideas  to  my  little-girl  mind. 
Equally  vague  were  the  “principalities  and  powers” 
against  which  these  weapons  were  to  be  used. 

As  I grew  older  the  concepts  of  salvation  and  righteous- 
ness were  ones  that  I learned  much  more  about  in  Sunday 
school,  in  sermons,  and  from  reading  and  talking  with 
others.  The  principalities  and  powers  were  rarely,  if  ever, 
discussed,  and  if  they  were  it  was  assumed  that  they  were 
simply  terms  for  Satan  or  generalized  evil.  However,  at 
some  point  I became  aware  that  some  of  my  theologian 
friends  used  “principalities  and  powers”  as  if  they  re- 
ferred to  something  specific. 

Curiosity  aroused.  I became  curious  and  began  to  do 
some  study  on  my  own.  I discovered  that  in  the  New 
Testament  there  are  a number  of  passages  which  use 
several  terms  grouped  together  to  refer  to  powerful 
forces.  Colossians  1:16  speaks  of  “thrones  or  dominions  or 
principalities  or  authorities.”  Ephesians  1:21  says  “rule 
and  authority  and  power  and  dominion,”  and  Ephesians 
6:12  sees  us  battling  against  “the  world  rulers  of  this 
present  darkness,  against  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wicked- 
ness in  the  heavenly  places.” 

Since  these  terms,  grouped  together  in  different  com- 
binations at  various  places  in  the  New  Testament,  are  not 
concretely  defined,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
terms  were  common  ones  which  would  have  been  under- 
stood by  the  people  who  first  read  them.  Scholars  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  correlation  between  this  termi- 
nology and  that  in  Greek  or  Near  East  thought,  but 
within  Jewish  apocalyptic  writings  such  terms  as 
“powers”  and  “thrones”  were  used  to  describe  classes  of 
angels  on  various  levels  in  the  heavens.  These  angels  were 
understood  to  have  influence  on  the  earth  as  well.  While 
the  many  terms  used  in  the  New  Testament  were 
technical  terms  for  various  classes  of  angels,  the  way  in 
which  they  are  freely  interchanged  seems  to  indicate  that 
they  are  not  being  used  in  a technical  sense. 

In  Jewish  apocalyptic  thought  the  powers  (angels)  were 
seen  as  personal  spiritual  beings  who  influenced  events 
on  earth.  The  New  Testament  writers  do  not  see  these 
powers  as  persons  or  angels  but  rather  as  earthly  struc- 
tures. 

We  can  best  gain  an  understanding  of  the  powers  by 
seeing  what  New  Testament  writers  have  to  say  about 
them.  In  Colossians  1:16-17  we  read  that  all  things  were 
created  by  Christ,  things  “in  heaven  and  on  earth,  visible 
and  invisible,  whether  thrones  or  dominions  or  princi- 
palities or  authorities.”  The  powers  are  a part  of  creation 


Kathleen  Weaver  Kurtz,  Manassas,  Va.,  is  a student  at  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary  and  a member  of  Northern  Virginia  Mennonite 
Church. 


and  cannot  therefore  be  evil  in  themselves.  They  were 
created  by  God.  However,  the  powers,  like  all  creation, 
have  been  affected  by  the  Fall.  In  1 Corinthians  2:8  Paul 
observes  that  “none  of  the  rulers  of  this  age”  understood 
the  wisdom  of  God  or  they  would  not  have  crucified  Jesus. 

Most  authorities  agree  that  “the  rulers  of  this  age” 
refers  not  to  persons,  but  to  superearthly  realities,  to  the 


The  ‘powers’  show  themselves 
today  in  nationalism,  racism, 
militarism,  governmental 
structures,  religious  cults,  and 
multi-national  corporations. 


powers.  Paul  is  saying  that  it  was  not  simply  Pilate  or 
Herod  or  the  Sanhedrin  or  the  Jews  who  crucified  Jesus, 
but  a power  other  than  any  of  these  individuals  or  groups 
that  brought  about  Jesus’  death.  The  powers  have  real 
and  observable  capability  for  evil. 

Strength  broken.  This  may  be  the  present  reality,  but 
the  good  news  of  Christ  is  that  he  has  defeated  the  powers 
and  their  strength  is  broken.  In  Colossians  2:15  we  read 
that  Christ  “disarmed  the  principalities  and  powers  and 
made  a public  example  of  them,  triumphing  over  them  in 
him.”  This  good  news  is  stated  many  times  in  the  New 
Testament.  One  example  is  Ephesians  1:21,  which  says 
that  Christ  is  seated  at  God’s  right  hand,  “far  above  all 
rule  and  authority  and  power  and  dominion.”  Since 
Christ  has  defeated  the  powers  and  has  authority  over 
them,  we  no  longer  need  to  be  under  their  domination. 

However,  it  will  be  only  on  the  final  day  of  judgment 
that  the  powers  are  totally  defeated.  Paul,  in  speaking 
about  that  in  1 Corinthians  15:24-25,  says,  “Then  comes 
the  end,  when  he  [Christ]  delivers  the  kingdom  to  God  the 
Father  after  destroying  every  rule  and  every  authority 
and  power.  For  he  must  reign  until  he  has  put  all  his 
enemies  under  his  feet.”  We  are  still  living  in  “this 
present  age,”  the  now  and  not  yet.  The  powers  have  been 
exposed  and  their  final  defeat  is  sure,  but  they  are  still  at 
work.  That  is  why  the  armor  of  Ephesians  6 is  necessary. 

All  this  talk  of  invisible  powers  sounds  strange  to  us. 
We  want  everything  to  be  concrete,  observable, 
measurable.  Walter  Wink,  a contemporary  theologian, 
has  done  extensive  study  on  the  meaning  of  the  powers. 
He  attempts  to  describe  in  twentieth-century  terms  what 
is  being  referred  to  by  the  power  words  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  his  book.  Naming  the  Powers,  he  speaks  of  them 
as  “the  inner  and  outer  aspects  of  any  given  manifesta- 
tion of  power.”  The  “inner”  is  the  spirit  or  essence  of 
external  structures,  what  we  would  describe  as  the 
morale  or  motivating  force  of  an  organization.  The 
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“outer”  is  the  visible  form,  be  it  a church,  political  party, 
or  government.  Neither  inner  nor  outer  can  exist  on  its 
own;  both  are  parts  of  a whole. 

Wink  believes  that  a power  becomes  demonic  when  it 
becomes  idolatrous,  setting  itself  above  God’s  place  for  it 
in  all  of  created  order.  He  sees  it  as  the  church’s  job  “to 
unmask  this  idolatry  and  recall  the  powers  to  their 
created  purposes  in  the  world.” 

Naming  them.  In  order  to  do  battle  with  the  powers,  it 
is  essential  to  recognize  them.  For  that  the  church  has  not 
been  left  defenseless.  According  to  Paul  in  1 Corinthians 
12:10,  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  “to  distinguish 
between  spirits.”  Surely  this  includes  the  ability  to  recog- 
nize the  powers  and  call  them  by  name.  Paul  makes  it 
clear  that  this  gift  is  not  given  ro  all  equally,  so  it  is 
essential  for  the  church  to  seek  out  and  listen  to  those 
who  are  given  the  gift  of  discernment.  Although  some  are 
specially  gifted,  we  all  need  to  be  involved  in  an  aware- 
ness of  the  powers  working  in  the  world.  The  writer  of  1 
John  is  speaking  to  the  whole  church  when  he  says,  “Test 
the  spirits  to  see  whether  they  are  of  God”  (1  John  4:1). 

There  are  many  ways  the  powers  show  themselves  to- 
day: in  nationalism,  racism,  militarism,  governmental 
structures,  religious  cults,  and  multinational  corpora- 
tions. We  can  define  as  a power  the  tendency  of  such 
things  to  demand  absolute  loyalty  of  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  them  and  their  tendency  to  see  the  perpetuat- 
ing of  themselves  as  the  highest  good,  to  be  pursued  at  all 
costs. 

But  the  powers  are  not  only  out  there,  somewhere  else 
in  the  world.  Richard  Foster  sees  as  powers  such  things  as 
love  of  wealth  (mammon),  uncontrolled  lust  and  determi- 
nation to  control  others  (sex),  self-love  (narcissism),  and 
technology  which  makes  efficiency  a god. 

In  many  cases  the  structures  around  us  look  natural 
and  sound  good  and  reasonable.  It  is  only  when  the 
powers  have  shown  their  full  intent  and  strength  that  we 
recognize  them  for  what  they  are,  and  by  then  much 
damage  has  been  done. 

For  example,  the  initial  platform  of  the  Nazi  Party  of- 
fered many  positive  programs,  and  sounded  good,  even  to 
many  Christians.  Today  almost  no  one  would  doubt  the 
demonic  power  that  was  at  work  within  it.  Jim  Jones  and 
his  church  did  not  appear  evil  at  first,  but  the  final 
massacre  showed  up  the  evil  power  present  there.  The 
Nestle  Corporation,  in  its  advertising  in  third-world  coun- 
tries, projected  a picture  of  goodwill  and  prosperity  that 
belied  the  health  problems  created  through  its  intense 
marketing  of  infant  formula.  The  same  can  be  said  for 
many  other  national  and  multinational  corporations,  as 
well  as  governments  and  economic  systems.  They  appear 
good,  but  they  may  create  injustice  and  evil  which  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  any  government  or  group  of  persons  to 
control. 

As  we  have  already  noted,  Christ  has  defeated  the 
powers,  but  they  are  still  present  in  the  world  and  we 
must  battle  with  them  or  come  under  their  control.  There 
is  no  neutral  ground. 

We  must  refuse  to  fight  the  powers  on  their  own  terms. 
This  is  what  Jesus  did  when  he  refused  to  call  angels  to 
his  aid,  when  he  refused  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  to 
punish  those  who  would  not  receive  him,  when  he  refused 


to  set  up  a new  legalism  to  replace  the  old.  If  we  fight  the 
powers  on  their  own  terms  we  are  actually  giving  validity 
to  the  powers  themselves. 

To  fight  the  powers  we  need  to  use  the  weapons  listed 
in  Ephesians  6:14-17 — the  belt  of  truth,  breastplate  of 
righteousness,  feet  fitted  with  the  readiness  of  the  gospel 
of  peace,  shield  of  faith,  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  (which  is  the  Word  of  God).  At  the  end 
of  this  list  Paul  adds,  “Pray  in  the  Spirit  on  all  occasions 
...  be  alert  and  always  keep  on  praying  for  all  the 
saints.”  His  advice  emphasizes  the  intensity  of  the  battle. 
The  armor  leaves  no  part  of  the  body  without  protection 
and  it  calls  for  alertness  and  action  (prayer)  at  all  times. 

So  it  is  for  us  as  the  church.  None  of  us  is  fighting  this 
battle  alone;  we  are  fighting  together.  The  church  itself  is 


The  church  itself  is  the 
evidence  of  the  beginning  of 
the  total  defeat  of  the  powers. 


the  evidence  of  the  beginning  of  the  total  defeat  of  the 
powers.  Within  the  church  former  enemies  and  aliens  are 
brought  together.  It  is  the  place  where  the  gods  of  mam- 
mon, militarism,  and  sex  are  not  worshiped,  but  are  joy- 
fully and  freely  set  aside  because  Jesus  is  worshiped  as 
Lord.  The  church  is  a statement  to  the  powers  that  their 
domination  is  no  longer  complete,  that  their  end  will 
come.  Speaking  of  this,  Paul  says  that  God’s  plan  is  “that 
through  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  (jod  might 
now  be  made  known  to  the  principalities  and  powers  in 
the  heavenly  places”  (Eph.  3:10).  Within  the  church  we  do 
know  experiences  of  victory  over  the  powers.  The  church 
can  live  with  Christ  as  Lord. 

Of  course  we  know  that  within  the  church  there  is 
much  failure  as  well.  The  church  is  not  always  open  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  temptation  is  always  present  to  give 
in  to  the  powers  around  us.  There  is  disagreement  over 
how  the  church  should  confront  the  structures  in  which 
the  powers  operate.  It  is  crucial,  however,  that  the  church 
deal  with  these  issues  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  role  in  God’s 
plan. 

Paul’s  prayer.  After  stating  that  God’s  purpose  for  the 
church  is  to  show  the  wisdom  of  God  to  the  powers  (Eph. 
3:10),  Paul  goes  on  to  pray  that  the  church,  “being  rooted 
and  established  in  love,  may  have  power  ...  to  grasp  how 
wide  and  long  and  high  and  deep  is  the  love  of  Christ” 
(Eph.  3:17-18).  This  description  of  the  extent  of  Christ’s 
love  seems  to  suggest  the  places  where  the  powers  are 
found,  “in  heaven  and  on  earth  and  under  the  earth” 

(Phil.  2:10). 

In  praying  for  the  church  to  know  and  to  experience  the 
love  of  Christ,  Paul  is  praying  for  them  to  know  and 
understand  that  Christ’s  love  extends  beyond  the  domain 
of  the  powers.  When  we,  the  church,  have  faced  the  full 
impact  of  the  powers,  Christ’s  love  is  still  there.  His  love 
is  not  only  near  us  but  surrounds  and  encloses  all  of  crea- 
tion. 
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Mennonite  Board  of  Education  president  Charles  Gautsche  confers  with  Arlene  Mark,  who  chairs 
the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Goshen  College,  during  the  MBE  and  college/seminary  board  meetings. 


Researcher  calls  on  colleges 
to  recruit  more  thoroughly 


Robert  Bontrager,  a graduate  of  Arizona 
State  University,  met  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education  on  Jan.  17  to  report 
on  his  doctoral  study  of  college  choice 
among  Mennonite  high  school  seniors. 
Through  his  research,  he  sought  to  dis- 
cover factors  which  led  them  to  choose  for 
or  against  attendance  at  a Mennonite 
college.  The  dissertation  was  based  on  a 
mail  survey  to  a random  sample  of  305 
Mennonite  high  school  seniors  followed 
by  telephone  interviews  with  46  of  the 
respondents. 

Bontrager’s  research  was  stimulated 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  dilemma  of  Men- 
nonite colleges:  that  sizable  numbers  of 
Mennonite  students  are  not  attending 
Mennonite  colleges.  Currently  only  about 
17  percent  of  the  college-age  group  is 
found  in  one  of  the  three  Mennonite 
colleges.  (Since  1982,  more  than  20  per- 
cent are  in  other  than  Mennonite  colleges. 
The  rest  do  not  go  to  college.) 

The  typical  response  of  denominational 
colleges  faced  with  declining  enrollments 
has  been  to  loosen  their  ties  with  the 
sponsoring  denomination.  Mennonite  col- 
leges and  MBE  have  concluded  “that  the 
better  approach  is  to  increase  the  per- 


centage of  Mennonite  college  students 
who  choose  to  attend  a Mennonite  col- 
lege.” Bontrager’s  study  sought  to  dis- 
cover methods  for  more  effective  recruit- 
ing. 

Bontrager  was  surprised  to  find  in  his 
study  that  a significant  factor  in  failure 
to  select  a Mennonite  college  was  lack  of 
familiarity  with  their  programs.  He  dis- 
covered also  that  other  influences  on  the 
choice  included  (1)  significant  persons  in 
the  student’s  life,  (2)  the  desire  for  spe- 
cific academic  programs,  (3)  geographical 
proximity  of  the  college  to  the  student’s 
home,  and  (4)  cost.  Mennonite  colleges  are 
more  expensive  than  comparable  state- 
supported  institutions. 

First  on  his  list  of  recommendations  to 
Mennonite  college  recruiters  is  that  they 
should  undertake  “more  intentional  seg- 
mentation of  the  Mennonite  market.” 
That  is,  he  seemed  to  be  saying  that  they 
should  search  out  the  students  more  like- 
ly to  be  inclined  toward  attending  a Men- 
nonite college.  Student  groups  he  noted  as 
particularly  worth  cultivating  would  be 
M)  those  attending  a Mennonite  high 
school,  (2)  those  whose  parents  and  sib- 
lings have  attended  a Mennonite  college, 


and  (3)  children  of  church  workers.  He  ob- 
served also  that  it  is  worthwhile  to  check 
on  the  student’s  level  of  church  participa- 
tion with  the  assumption  that  the  young 
person  involved  with  the  church  is  more 
likely  to  be  a candidate  for  a Mennonite 
college. 

Other  recommendations  by  Bontrager 
involved  cultivating  relationships  with 
Mennonite  Church  conferences  and  re- 
finements in  college  programs.  An  ex- 
ample would  be  to  “develop  linkages  with 
other  schools  for  professional  programs” 
so  that  a student  can  take  basic  liberal 
arts  courses  at  the  Mennonite  school  and 
then  go  on  to  more  specialized  study 
without  loss  of  credits. 

Loren  Swartzendruber,  associate  exec- 
utive secretary  of  MBE,  commented  that 
“the  one  piece  of  the  research  the  colleges 
will  talk  about  is  that  some  young 
persons  are  missed  in  recruitment  be- 
cause pastors  have  not  filled  out  question- 
naires. We  have  about  90  percent  of  Men- 
nonite young  people  on  our  census,”  he 
said.  “We  are  moving  to  have  all  Men- 
nonite young  persons  on  our  list  down  to 
kindergarten.  This  year  we  are  making  a 
joint  mailing  to  ninth  and  tenth  graders. 
This  has  never  been  done  before.”  Swartz- 
endruber also  acknowledged  that  MBE 
does  not  “have  many  handles  on  the  level 
of  a young  person’s  involvement  with  the 
church.” 

Bontrager’s  report  was  given  to  the 
MBE  Board  of  Directors  during  the  an- 
nual meeting  which  was  held  this  year  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  by  invitation  of  the  Phoe- 
nix area  Mennonite  churches  and 
Glencroft,  a Mennonite-related  retire- 
ment center.  In  addition  to  the  MBE 
meeting,  all  of  the  institutional  boards 
held  meetings:  Eastern  Mennonite, 
Goshen,  and  Hesston  colleges,  and  Goshen 


Among  the  various  education  people  brought 
together  in  Phoenix  are  (left  to  right)  MBE 
board  member  Paul  Zehr,  Mennonite  Secon- 
dary Education  Council  chairman  Bill  Hooley, 
and  Goshen  College  president  Vic  Stoltzfus. 
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Biblical  Seminary.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
20  years  that  all  of  these  boards  were 
brought  together.  Also  meeting  was  the 
board  of  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary, 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  school  which  is  part  of  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries, 
along  with  GBS. 

Considerable  satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  opportunity  for  all  to  come 
together  at  the  same  time  and  as  guests 
of  the  Phoenix  Mennonite  community. 
Also  several  persons  wanted  Gospel 
Herald  to  understand  that  travel  costs 
had  been  investigated  and  with  special 
airfares  it  had  been  found  cheaper  to 
meet  in  Phoenix  than  in  a motel  in  Chi- 
cago, although  Chicago  has  generally 
been  found  the  most  economical  place  of 
meeting. 

With  all  the  boards  present,  Friday 
evening  and  Saturday  were  given  to  an 
“All-Boards  Workshop”  with  an  emphasis 
on  understanding  the  purpose  and  role  of 
an  educational  board  of  control.  The  task 
of  the  board,  said  MBE  executive  sec- 
retary Albert  Meyer,  is  “to  be  able  to 
translate  the  gut  feelings  and  intuitions 
of  the  mandating  society  into  a viable 
program.”  He  pointed  out  that  it  is  not 
the  task  of  the  board  to  conduct  surveys 
to  learn  the  opinions  of  constituents.  This 
is  a task  of  the  staff.  It  is  the  board’s  role 
to  express  its  own  opinion  as  a repre- 
sentative of  the  people  who  own  the  insti- 
tution. 

Meyer  asserted  that  the  most  impor- 
tant function  of  the  board  is  the  choice  of 
president.  Having  chosen  the  president,  it 
is  the  board’s  role  to  “monitor”  develop- 
ments in  the  institution.  Are  the  major 
decisions  in  line  with  the  institution’s 
mission? 

On  Saturday  evening  the  whole  group 
was  served  a special  “Western”  dinner 
and  entertained  by  Ron  Haarer,  a Phoe- 
nix Mennonite  businessman  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Hesston  College  board.  (All 
meals  and  lodging  related  to  the  meetings 
were  free  to  board  personnel.  As  MBE 
member  Betty  Livengood  remarked,  a 
dollar  saved  for  the  work  of  the  church  is 
as  good  as  a dollar  given.)  On  Sunday 
morning  they  scattered  to  Phoenix  Men- 
nonite churches  for  a celebration  and  dis- 
cussion of  issues  related  to  Mennonite 
higher  education. 

Among  the  developments  celebrated  at 
the  meeting  was  the  increased  level  of 
student  aid  provided  by  Mennonite  con- 
gregations and  district  conferences  to  stu- 
dents attending  Mennonite  colleges.  This 
year,  it  was  reported,  the  total  is  about 
$800,000  from  334  congregations.  And 
probably  the  greatest  single  challenge 
mentioned  was  that  of  MBE  president 
Charles  Gautsche,  who  insisted  that  the 
church  cannot  be  satisfied  with  only  17 
percent  of  its  college-age  youth  in  Men- 
nonite colleges.  “Some  say  we  need  at 
least  25  percent.” — Daniel  Hertzler 


New  church  in 
Nashville  begins 
public  worship  services 

Editor's  note:  Wayne  and  Sue  Graber- 
Detweiler  have  been  church  planters  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  since  January  1986. 
They  are  sponsored  jointly  by  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference  and  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  The  following  is  Sue’s 
report  on  the  establishment  of  “Harmony 
Christian  Fellowship.  ” 

A total  of  130  people  worshiped  with  us 
on  Sunday,  Dec.  6.  Music,  preaching,  and 
a children’s  time  were  part  of  the  exciting 
service,  but  the  most  exciting  part  was 
the  interaction  of  people  following  the 
service.  It  was  amazing  to  see  these  peo- 
ple, who  had  never  met  each  other  before, 
begin  to  share  with  each  other. 

I have  observed  that  people  who  have 
not  been  to  church  in  a long  time  often  sit 
near  the  entrance.  Before  the  benediction 
is  even  uttered,  they  are  usually  out  the 
door.  Why  did  people  stay  and  talk  for 
half  an  hour  over  cookies  and  coffee? 

Perhaps  they  stayed  because  we  were 
all  new.  People  didn’t  break  into  a clique 
because  no  cliques  were  formed  yet.  But 
maybe  it  was  more  than  that. 

One  woman  was  talking  with  me  and 
another  woman  from  our  core  group. 
Hope  reflected  in  her  eyes.  She  said,  “You 
know,  I haven’t  been  to  church  in  16 
years.  Then  you  called  and  you  kept  send- 
ing me  mail.”  She  turned  to  Carla,  “Then 
you  called  me  again  and  I knew  in  my 
heart  that  it  was  time  to  come.  I was 
really  touched  this  morning.  I believe  it 
was  really  the  Lord  who  called  me.” 

I wanted  to  tell  her  how  much  her 
words  touched  me.  After  making  20,000 


telephone  calls  in  the  Nashville/Antioch 
community,  we  were  ready  to  match 
faces  with  voices.  We  used  the  phone  to 
make  initial  contacts  in  the  community. 
We  had  10  phone  lines  going  for  four 
hours  a day  for  four  weeks.  Don  Miller, 
chairperson  of  the  Mission  Commission  of 
Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  as  well  as 
Irv  Weaver,  director  of  the  Evangelism 
and  Church  Development  Department  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  provided 
leadership  and  wisdom  in  this  new  way  of 
reaching  out. 

We  felt  good  about  how  the  phone 
allowed  us  to  reach  out  in  a nonthreaten- 
ing way.  During  phone  conversations,  we 
affirmed  and  encouraged  those  persons 
who  already  had  a church  home,  and 
concentrated  on  those  persons  who  did 
not  have  a home  church  and  asked  more 
about  Harmony  Christian  Fellowship. 
We  sent  the  1,900  interested  persons  in- 
formation through  the  mail  and  followed 
up  with  a phone  call. 

Most  persons  who  worship  at  Harmony 
Christian  Fellowship  had  not  been  at- 
tending any  other  church  for  quite  some 
time.  One  single  parent  had  not  been  to 
church  for  at  least  15  years.  Another 
woman  with  a young  child  came  to  church 
after  not  attending  anywhere  for  11 
years.  The  next  Sunday,  to  her  surprise, 
her  husband  also  attended. 

Perhaps  it’s  the  newness  of  the  church 
which  attracts  people.  Or  maybe  it’s  find- 
ing others  who  are  in  a similar  situation. 
Maybe  they  feel  welcomed  rather  than  ex- 
cluded. The  Holy  Spirit  works  in  people’s 
lives  so  that  when  we  are  faithful  to  the 
great  commission,  people  will  respond  to 
the  good  news.  It  is  not  by  might  of  phone 
calls,  nor  by  power  of  money,  but  “by  my 
Spirit,”  says  the  Lord. 

— Sue  Graber-Detweiler 


An  IRA  with  a 


difference. 


Contact  your 
mutual  aid 
counselor  or 
MMA  today  tor 
more  information 
about  the  IRA. 


Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid 

Goshen,  Indiana 


An  Individual  Retirement  Annuity 
from  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  gives 
you  the  same  benefits  as  a com- 
mercial IRA. 

But  here's  the  difference.  With 
MM  As  IRA,  you  know  investments 
are  made  in  harmony  with  your 
Christian  beliefs.  And  a small  part 
of  the  IRA’s  gross  earnings  goes  to 
help  others  in  the  church... so  you 
save  and  earn  for  your  future  while 
sharing  with  the  church  today. 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Jim  Egli,  Flanagan,  111. 

I read  with  interest  the  article  “What 
Are  We  Doing  Anyhow?”  (Jan.  12). 

I affirm  the  effort  that  the  authors  are 
making  and  the  study  they  will  be  pro- 
ducing. As  mission  agencies  and  churches 
we  must  continue  to  be  in  touch  with  the 
world  and  needs  around  us,  and  my 
prayers  are  with  Nancy  and  Paul  in  this 
venture. 

At  the  same  time,  I want  to  remind  us 
that  our  ultimate  direction  and  directives 
must  come  from  Scripture,  and  that  the 
voices  of  the  world  can  at  times  misdirect 
us.  Let  me  clarify  what  I mean. 

In  Mark  1:32-39  the  people  of  Caper- 
naum are  looking  for  Jesus  as  they  bring 
their  ill  and  demon-possessed.  Jesus, 
however,  is  at  prayer  and  senses  a clear 
direction  to  proclaim  the  good  news  in  yet 
other  places  and  so  ignores  their  ex- 
pressed needs  and  desires  and  leaves  that 
location.  If  Jesus  had  listened  to  the 
voices  of  the  crowds  and  the  disciples  in 
this  incident  instead  of  the  voice  of  God, 
he  would  have  missed  God’s  purpose  in 
the  situation.  This  theme  is  repeated 
throughout  each  of  the  Gospels  in  various 


ways — that  is,  the  people  had  expecta- 
tions and  hopes  that  they  wanted  to  place 
on  Christ  which  he  rejected  in  order  to 
fulfill  his  mission.  As  John  puts  it,  “Jesus 
would  not  entrust  himself  to  them,  for  he 
knew  all  men”  (2:24).  The  crowds  (John 
6:15,  26-27;  Mark  1:32-39),  Jesus’  disciples 
(Mark  8:31-  34),  John  the  Baptist  (Luke 
7:28-33),  and  the  religious  leaders  (Luke 
5:27 — 6:11)  each  had  expectations  that 
they  tried  to  place  on  Christ  but  that  he 
rejected. 

What  we  should  learn  from  this  is  that 
the  voices  around  us  can  actually  be  very 
misleading  at  times.  The  ultimate  goal  of 
Christ’s  ministry  was  not  determined  by 
the  voices  around  him  but  by  the  call  of 
God  on  his  life  to  proclaim  the  good  news 
of  the  kingdom,  to  invite  repentance  from 
sin  and  an  allegiance  to  himself  and  his 
teaching.  Jesus  makes  it  clear  to  his  dis- 
ciples that  their  message  and  mission 
would  not  be  widely  accepted  in  the  world 
but  instead  would  bring  them  persecution 
(John  15:18—16:4;  Matt.  5:11-12). 

If  we  look  for  a message  and  purpose 
that  is  acceptable  to  everyone — the  Mus- 
lims, Mormons,  and  the  masses  that  sur- 
round us — we  will  fail  desperately  in 
responding  to  God’s  call. 


Marcus  Lind,  Salem,  Oreg. 

Marlin  Good’s  response  (“Readers 
Say,”  Jan.  5)  to  my  “Hear,  Hear!”  of  Nov. 
24  was  not  unkind.  Thank  you! 

I go  along  with  much  of  what  he  says  in 
his  last  paragraph.  There  he  likens  hus- 
band’s love  for  wife  to  God’s  uncondi- 
tional love  for  us.  In  dealing  with  the  love 
of  God  he  gets  into  difficulty  unless  he 
recognizes  the  two  aspects  of  God’s  love. 


God  has  a redemptive  love  and  a fellow- 
ship love.  Marlin  speaks  of  God’s  redemp- 
tive love,  which  is  never  broken  regard- 
less of  how  nasty  and  sinful  we  may  treat 
him.  But  God’s  fellowship  love  is  broken 
the  moment  we  sin  against  him.  (To 
continue  in  that  vein  is  to  forfeit  salva- 
tion.) To  document  this  I would  refer  to 
John  3:16 — . . whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlast- 
ing life.”  That  is  God’s  redemptive  love 
for  the  whole  world.  First  John  1:6  says, 
“If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with 
him,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do 
not  the  truth.”  That  shows  God’s  fellow- 
ship love  toward  only  those  who  respond 
in  kind  to  his  love. 

There  is  not  a being  who  does  not  have 
someone  over  him  in  authority.  The  high- 
est good  briefly  stated  is  to  have  proper 
respect  toward  one’s  superior.  Boil  this 
down  to  a word  and  it  is  “obedience.”  All 
are  under  a power  to  whom  they  need  to 
submit.  God  Almighty,  to  whom  submis- 
sion is  due,  is  clear  at  the  top  with  no  au- 
thority over  him,  true.  But  he  is  not  an  in- 
dividual as  such,  but  a Threefold  Being, 
each  member  of  which  is  subject  to  the 
Holy  Three. 

The  Word  teaches  submission  to  spir- 
itual rulers — . . submit  yourselves:  for 
they  watch  over  your  souls  ...”  (Heb. 
13:17).  Submission  to  secular  rulers — 
“Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher 
powers  ...”  (Rom.  13:1).  Submission  to 
older  people — . . ye  younger,  submit 
yourselves  unto  the  elder  ...”  (1  Pet.  5:5). 
Submission  to  husbands — “Wives,  sub- 
mit yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands 
...”  (Col.  3:18),  and  “But  I would  have 
you  know,  that  the  head  of  every  man  is 
Christ;  and  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the 
man;  and  the  head  of  Christ  is  God”  (1 
Cor.  11:3).  Many  have  difficulty  with  1 
Corinthians  11  because  they  do  not  read  2 
Corinthians  11. 


Theodore  Wentland,  Fisher,  111. 

I found  “What  Computers  Can  and 
Cannot  Do  for  You  and  the  Church”  by 
Reg  Toews  (Sept.  8)  accurate  and  highly 
informative.  I did  not  see  the  “nonsense” 
that  Roy  Heatwole  claims  to  have  found 
in  the  article  (“Readers  Say,”  Oct.  13). 

Why  did  Heatwole  not  list  the  “non- 
sense”? Did  Heatwole  perhaps  want  to 
impress  readers  with  his  own  racked-up 
20  years  of  superior  “significant  com- 
puter experience”?  I have  been  in  the 
computer  field  for  over  49  years  (pro- 
gramming, operating,  managing);  and  I 
saw  no  nonsense  in  the  enlightening 
article  that  you  published. 

By  printing  that  very  timely  article  you 
did  the  Mennonite  Church  a real  service. 
The  fact  is  that  some  Mennonite  con- 
gregations are  already  using  computers 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  That  trend  will 
continue  until  he  returns  in  glory.  Praise 
the  Lord! 


#MIVIA  Announces 
9-18%  Rate  Reduction 
for  Annually  Renewable 
Term  Life  Insurance 

•designed  for  both  definite 
short-term  and  general 
long-term  needs 
• 10%  premium  discount 
from  standard  rate 
for  good  health 
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GOSPEL  HERALD 


MENNOSCOPE 


Publishers  represent  53  years  of  MPH  history.  A recent  funeral  in  Scottdale,  Pa., 
brought  together  three  of  the  four  current  and  past  publishers— chief  executive  officers— 
of  Metino7iite  Publishing  House.  They  represent  53  ofMPH's  80  years  of  history.  The  only 
one  missing  was  the  late  Aaron  Loucks,  who  served  1908-35.  Pictured  left  to  right  are 
Robert  Rayner  (1987- ),  Ben  Cutrell  (1961-87),  and  A.  J.  Metzler  (1935-61).  The  only  time  the 
three  had  ever  been  together  before  was  last  July  during  Ramer's  commissioning  at 
Purdue  87,  the  biennial  convention  of  the  Mennotiite  Church.  The  funeral  the  three  were 
attending  was  for  Martha  Yake,  the  widow  of  longtime  MPH  editor  C.  F.  Yake.  (See 
obituary  on  p.  102.) 


Willard  Martin  will  step  down  as  dean  of 
Goshen  College  on  Aug.  1.  He  will  have  served 
four  years.  Prior  to  1984  he  was  director  of 
academic  affairs  at  the  McKeesport  campus 
Penn  State  University.  Martin  will  teach  two 
German  language  courses  next  school  year  at 
Goshen  and  lead  the  Study-Service  Term  in 
East  and  West  Germany  in  the  spring  of  1989. 
“I  look  forward  to  more  direct  contact  with 
students,”  he  said.  A search  committee  for  a 
new  dean  will  be  announced  soon. 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern  Canada 
officially  came  into  being  on  Feb.  1.  It  repre- 
sents the  merger  of  two  Mennonite  Church 
conferences— Ontario/Quebec  and  Western 
Ontario— and  one  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  conference — United.  The  merg- 
er idea  was  formally  approved  by  the  three 
groups  last  March.  The  merger  agreement  was 
ratified  and  bylaws  for  the  new  conference  ap- 
proved in  October.  The  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  new  conference  will  be  held  Mar.  25-27  at 
United  Mennonite  Educational  Institute  in 
Leamin^on,  Ont.  The  office  of  the  new  con- 
ference is  located  at  131  Erb  St.  West,  Wa- 
terloo, ON  N2L  1T7;  phone  519-886-1610. 

A Mennonite  Central  Committee  family  was 
threatened  with  kidnapping  and  death  by 
right-wing  extremists  on  three  different  occa- 
sions in  Central  America.  They  are  John  Paul 
and  Wendy  Lederach  and  children,  who  re- 
cently completed  an  18-month  assignment  in 
that  troubled  region.  John  Paul  drew  the 
wrath  of  the  extremists  in  his  work  as  a media- 
tor between  the  Nicaraguan  government  and 
Miskito  Indian  rebels.  The  extremists  want  the 
Miskito  rebels  to  be  part  of  the  U.S. -supported 
“contra”  war  against  Nicaragua’s  leftist  gov- 
ernment. A group  of  seven  Miskito  rebel 
leaders  told  Lederach  that  a U.S.  embassy  of- 
ficial tried  to  bribe  them  into  undermining 
John  Paul’s  mediation  effort. 

The  quarterly  magazine  for  Hispanics  in  the 
Mennonite  Chmrch  has  become  inter-Men- 
nonite.  Called  Ecos  Menonitas,  it  was  founded 
in  1975  and  has  been  edited  by  Arnoldo  Casas 
as  part  of  his  work  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries.  Now  it  also  serves 
Spanish-speaking  people  in  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  and  Mennonite  Brethren 
churches.  The  magazine  can  be  obtained  for 
$6.00  per  year  (or  $5.00  for  10  or  more  to  one 
address)  from  Casas  at  MBCM,  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

“Gospel  Herald”  is  now  available  on  cas- 
sette tape  for  visually  impaired  people.  The 

tapes  are  produced  and  distributed  by  Preci- 
sion Audio  of  Bristol,  Ind.  “For  the  first  time 
in  five  years  I can  be  a part  of  the  church 
family  through  Gospel  Herald,  ” says  one  ap- 
preciative cassette  subscriber.  'The  service  be- 
gan with  the  first  issue  in  January  following  a 
two-month  trial.  “The  appreciative  comments 
have  given  us  additional  energy  to  pursue  the 
project,”  says  Sandy  Swartzendruber  of  Preci- 
sion Audio.  “All  our  churches  should  have  at 
least  one  subscription  to  share  with  their  mem- 
bers and  to  place  in  their  library  for  all  to  use.” 
More  information  is  available  from  Precision 
Audio  at  18582  U.S.  20,  Bristol,  IN  46507; 
phone  219-295-7493. 

The  resident  of  a Mennonite  nursing  home 
was  the  world’s  oldest  person  when  she  died 

on  Jan.  11  at  the  age  of  114.  She  was  Florence 
Knapp  of  Dock  Terrace  Nursing  Home  in  Lans- 
dale.  Pa.  She  was  a schoolteacher  who  marched 


for  women’s  suffrage  in  1919  and  voted  until 
she  was  over  100.  She  graduated  from  college 
more  than  90  years  ago  and  lived  in  the  same 
house  for  110  years. 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  has  de- 
cided to  retain  the  sexuality  booklet  as  a 
study  guide  only,  rather  than  to  make  it  a 
position  paper.  That  action  came  at  the  board’s 
November  meeting.  The  board  also  asked  that 
sex  education  from  a Christian  perspective  be 
integrated  into  church  educational  efforts  at 
every  level — family,  Sunday  school,  preaching, 
elementary/secondary  schools,  and  colleges. 
Church  agencies  are  encouraged  to  develop 
materials  to  assist  the  church  in  sex  education. 
Copies  of  the  study  booklet,  called  Human 
Sexuality  in  the  Christian  Life,  will  be  re- 
printed as  demand  merits.  Accompanying  the 
booklet  are  the  human  sexuality  statements 
adopted  by  the  Mennonite  Church  in  1987  and 
by  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
in  1986.  The  sexuality  study  was  a joint  MC-GC 
project.  The  booklet  is  available  for  $3.75  from 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  at  616  Walnut 
Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  is  study- 
ing the  feasibility  of  replacing  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee  with  a gifts-discernment  pro- 
cess, whereby  one  person  would  be  presented 
in  each  category.  This  is  in  response  to  a 
request  from  the  General  Assembly  last  July 
at  Purdue  87.  General  Board  staff  will  gather 
Information  from  a variety  of  sources  regard- 
ing nominating  procedures  and  personnel  se- 
lection as  it  reviews  the  implications  and 
theological/philosophical  assumptions  of  both 
methods.  Initial  findings  will  be  presented  at 
the  General  Board’s  meeting  in  November. 

Feb.  28  is  Church  School  Day.  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education  encourages  congregations 
to  observe  it  in  their  worship  service  and  in 
Sunday  school  classes.  One  idea  is  to  have 
students  at  church  schools — and/or  alumni — 
share  their  thoughts.  MBE  also  has  worship 
resources  and  a video  that  were  prepared  for 


last  year’s  Church  School  Day.  They  are  avail- 
able from  MBE  at  Box  li42,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515. 

Mar.  6 is  Disability  Awareness  Sunday. 

Nine  Mennonite  and  Brethren  agencies  that 
serve  the  disabled  are  calling  on  congregations 
to  observe  the  day.  Together  they  produced  a 
four-page  resource  with  ideas  for  a worship 
service.  It  can  be  obtained  from  Deaf  Minis- 
tries at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Mar.  19-27  is  Central  America  Week.  It  is  a 
time  for  North  American  Christians  to  think 
about  and  pray  for  peace  in  that  strife-torn 
region.  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  which 
has  45  workers  in  Central  America,  encourages 
congregations  to  set  aside  their  Sunday  wor- 
ship service  on  Mar.  20  for  the  observance.  A 
resource  packet  for  the  week  is  available  for 
$3.50  from  Inter-Religious  Task  Force  on  Cen- 
tral America  at  475  Riverside  Dr.,  Rm.  563, 
New  York,  NY  10115. 

Mennonite  activists  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
met  with  local  U.S.  Rep.  Peter  Kostmayer 

recently  at  Doylestown  Inn  to  talk  about  Cen- 
tral America.  'They  numbered  15,  and  they  are 
members  of  the  Central  America  Study  and 
Action  (CASA)  group.  The  group  thanked 
Kostmayer  for  his  support  of  the  current  Arias 
peace  plan  and  his  votes  against  aid  to  the 
“contra”  rebels.  CASA  next  hopes  to  meet  with 
another  local  congressman,  Richard  Schultz, 
who  is  not  as  sympathetic  to  its  concerns. 

Two  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers 
have  been  given  important  responsibilities 
in  Nepal.  They  and  most  other  foreign  church 
workers  in  that  country  serve  under  United 
Mission  to  Nepal.  The  two  are  Lynn  Miller  and 
Stephen  Longley.  Miller  became  treasurer  of 
UMN  in  December  and  Longley  was  named  in- 
formation processing  director  in  January.  Lon- 
gley also  continues  as  business  manager  of 
UMN’s  Lalitpur  Community  Development  and 
Health  Project. 
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Former  missionary  Esther  Vogt,  82,  died  on 

Jan.3  in  Hannibal,  Mo.  She  was  a Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  worker  in  India  1927-68.  Her 
husband,  Milton,  died  in  India  in  1968.  (See  her 
obituary  on  p.  102.) 

Don  and  Marilyn  Brenneman  terminated  as 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers  at  the 
end  of  December.  They  served  in  Chile  from 
September  1984  to  July  1987  in  the  areas  of 
leadership  training  and  church  planting.  In 
January  Don  became  interim  pastor  of  Lawn- 
dale Mennonite  Church  in  Chicago.  He  served 
as  its  pastor  before  (1958-66). 

The  “Urban  Connections”  newsletter  is 
seeking  to  increase  its  subscribers  in  order 
to  survive  beyond  1988.  Published  quarterly 
since  1985,  the  newsletter  is  for  Mennonites 
who  live  and  minister  in  cities  throughout 
North  America  and  for  all  those  with  an 
interest  in  the  urban  church.  The  editors  are 
Sally  Schreiner  and  Biff  Weidman.  Subscrip- 
tions (and  complimentary  copies)  are  available 
from  Urban  Connections,  c/o  SCUPE,  30  W. 
Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60610. 

Martin  Luther  King  Day  is  a holiday  all 
Americans  should  celebrate,  a black  educator 
said  recently  at  Goshen  College.  Jamillah  Mu- 
hammad, a member  of  Jesse  Jackson’s  presi- 
dential campaign  staff,  said  King  created  a 
nonviolent  model  for  social  change  in  the 
United  States  and  that  “all  Americans  are  in- 
debted” to  the  black  civil  rights  leader.  She 
spoke  in  chapel  and  in  classes  as  part  of 
Goshen’s  celebration  of  Martin  Luther  King 
Day.  Muhammad  was  an  elementary  teacher 
and  school  administrator  before  she  joined 
Jackson’s  Operation  PUSH  and  then  his  cam- 
paign staff.  Jackson  is  a black  Baptist  preacher 
who  served  under  King. 

Five  Hesston  College  students  experienced 
Indian  cultures  during  the  school’s  11th  an- 
nual Transcultural  Nursing  Seminar.  They 
spent  the  month  of  January  on  the  Navajo  and 
Hopi  Indian  reservations  of  northern  Arizona. 
Accompanied  by  instructor  Joyce  Huber,  the 
students  worked  at  an  Indian  hospital  in  'Tuba 
City  and  traveled  to  remote  areas  with  com- 
munity health-care  nurses.  One  of  the  high- 
lights was  spending  a night  with  a Navajo 
family  in  a traditional  hogan  dwelling. 

Pastoral  transitions; 

•Victor  Dorsch  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Maple  View  Mennonite  Church,  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  on  Jan.  3.  He  and  his  wife,  Viola,  re- 
turned last  September  from  30  years  of  service 
in  Tanzania  and  Somalia  with  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions. 

•Robert  Boardman  was  licensed  and  installed 
as  pastor  of  Durham  Mennonite  Fellowship, 
Oshawa,  Ont.,  on  Nov.  29.  The  five-month-old 
group  is  a church-planting  project  of  Warden 
Woods  Mennonite  Church  in  Toronto. 


Upcoming  events: 

•Conference  on  What  Mennonites  Believe  To- 
day, Mar.  11-13,  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  Center.  Intended  especially  for  stu- 
dents and  young  adults,  the  event  is  sponsored 
by  Laurelville,  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
and  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  'The  theme 
is  “Beyond  Pluralism,”  and  the  main  speakers 
are  Willard  Swartley,  Sue  Clemmer  Steiner, 
Jim  Reimer,  Tom  Finger,  Tim  Stair,  Myrna 
Burkholder,  and  Stephen  Dintaman.  'ITie  wor- 
ship leaders  are  Duane  and  Nancy  Sider.  More 
information  from  Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Box  145, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 
•Intercollegiate  Peace  Fellowship  Conference, 
Feb.  12-14,  at  Bluffton  (Ohio)  College.  This  is 
an  annual  event  for  students  at  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  colleges.  The  theme  this 
year  is  “Making  Peace;  Within  and  Without 
the  System,”  and  the  speakers  are  Bill  Keeney 


and  Marian  Franz.  Also  scheduled  are  work- 
shops, Bible  study,  worship,  and  a concert  by 
Chuck  Neufeld.  More  information  from  Greg 
Wilson  at  Bluffton  College,  Bluffton,  OH 
45817;  phone  419-358-8546. 

•Civilian  Public  Service  Reunion,  Feb.  22,  at 
Bayshore  Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
This  is  for  all  World  War  II  conscientious 
objectors  who  served  in  CPS.  More  informa- 
tion from  Arthur  Kraybill  at  631  Westlake  Dr., 
Sarasota,  FL  34232. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Director,  Lark  Urban/Minority  Leadership 
Training  Program,  Chicago,  111.,  starting  on 
July  1.  'This  is  a quarter-time  position.  Contact 
LeRoy  Kennel  by  Mar.  1 at  18W757  22nd  St., 
Lombard,  IL  60148;  phone  312-629-3060. 

•Work  program  coordinator,  Adriel  School, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio.  The  person  will  help 
launch  this  program,  which  gets  jobs  for  stu- 
dents in  tbe  community.  A college  degree  or 
business  experience  is  required.  Contact  Jim 
Burkett  at  Adriel,  Box  188,  West  Liberty,  OH 
43357;  phone  513-465-5010. 

•Teacher,  Lake  Center  Christian  School, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  starting  in  the  fall.  Needed  is  a 


person  to  teach  fourth  grade.  Contact  Roger 
Putnam  at  the  school,  1360  Woodmont  St.,  NE, 
Hartville,  OH  44632;  phone  216-877-2049. 

Special  meetings:  Glen  M.  Sell,  Manheim, 
Pa.,  at  Grace,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Feb.  21 — Mar.  6. 
John  Drescher,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Smith- 
ville,  Ohio,  Mar.  8-11. 

New  members: 

•Rockville,  Belleville,  Pa.:  Connie  Fultz,  Ron 
Fultz,  Jr.,  Paul  Fultz,  Marlin  Long,  Terry 
Long,  and  Fred  and  Goldie  Wagner. 

•Ayiderson,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.:  Phillip  Cross- 
grove, Rhoda,  Michelle,  and  Ranelle  Miller, 
and  Thaddaeus,  Denise,  and  Natalie  Zehr. 
•First  Menyionite,  Meadville,  Pa.:  Darlene 
Beachy,  Jay  Fitzgerald,  and  Robin  Sommers 
by  baptism,  and  Arthur  and  Kathryn  Huns- 
berger  and  Maggie  Fitzgerald  by  confession  of 
faith. 

•Hillcrest,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.:  Sheryl 
Bender,  Yvonne  Kaethler,  and  Peggy  Jantzi. 

Change  of  Address:  Paul  Hummel  from 
Mlllersburg,  Ohio,  to  Box  62,  Berlin,  OH 
44610. 


Mennonite  and  Catholic  on  peace  tour.  Bruce  Bishop,  a Mennnonite  from  Goshen,  Ind., 
and  Patty  Ankrum,  a Catholic  from  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  are  promoting  peace  and  good  mil 
between  the  A merican  and  Somet  people  on  a national  tour  that  begayi  in  October.  They  are 
both  veterayis  of  the  1987  Soviet- American  Peace  Walk  from  Leningrad  to  Moscow  aytd  the 
1986  Great  Peace  March  from  Los  Angeles  to  Washington.  They  use  music,  stories,  and 
slides  in  their  presentations  in  churches,  schools,  and  other  places.  So  far  they  have  met 
with  over  8,800  people  iyi  some  130  settings. 

“The  response  has  been  inspiring,"  says  Bishop.  "It's  exciting  to  see  people  become 
more  hopeful  ayid  empowered.  ” Some  of  them  also  plan  to  participate  in  peace  walks 
scheduled  for  this  year  in  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Bishop  is  an  artist- 
photographer  who  has  speyit  several  years  working  with  homeless  people  in  Georgia  and 
Marylayid.  Ayikrum  is  a folk  singer-guitarist  and  church  worker. 

The  two  are  conducting  the  tour  oyi  their  own,  although  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
has  sent  letters  to  congregatioyis  urging  them  to  host  the  peace  presentations.  The  next  leg 
of  the  tour  will  take  Bishop  ayid  Ankrum  to  Nebraska,  Feb.  11-H;  Kansas,  Feb.  lJt-21; 
dklahoyna,  Feb.  22-26;  Texas,  Feb.  27-Mar.  6;  Louisiayia,  Mar.  7-13;  Mississippi,  Mar.  U-19; 
Alabayna,  Mar.  20-22;  ayid  Florida,  Mar.  23-May  1.  Congregations  and  other  groups  in  those 
states  who  are  interested  in  hearing  the  two  should  contact  Bishop  at  1706  S.  13th  St., 
Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  219-533-7225. 
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BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  amiouncements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Brubacker,  Kevin  and  Lana  (Kauffman), 
Elmira,  Ont.,  first  child,  Laura  Elizabeth,  Jan. 
1. 

Brubaker,  Robert  and  JoAnn  (Miller),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  first  child,  Leslie  Ann,  born  Feb.  8, 
1985;  adopted  Dec.  28. 

Carroll,  Edward  and  Connie  (Miller),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  first  child,  Lisa  Nicole,  Nov.  13. 

Eger,  Thomas  and  Pam  (Frey),  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Brandon  Thomas, 
Jan.  5. 

Eigsti,  Howard  and  Jayme  (Sauder), 
Eureka,  111.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Kristin 
Marie,  Jan.  12. 

Grieser,  Gary  and  Nancy  (Aeschliman), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  first  child,  Charles  Jacob,  Jan. 
18. 

Kauffman,  Mark  and  Deanna  (Thompson), 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  first  child,  Kelsey  Jo,  Dec. 
23. 

Kiser,  Ronald  and  Angie  (Edwards),  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.,  first  child.  Forest  Grove,  Jan.  13. 

Kiser,  Roy  and  Jennifer  (Hewitt),  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Roy  Daniel 
III,  Jan.  3. 

Lenacher,  Jeff  and  Myra  (Miller),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Christopher  Scott,  Dec.  22. 

Litwiller,  Cliff  and  Nancy  (Quisenberry), 
Hopedale,  111.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Toni  Lynette,  Jan.  1. 

Martin,  Chester  and  Sharon  (Wideman), 
Elora,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lind- 
say Nicole,  Oct.  31. 

Martin,  Earl  M.  and  Judy  (Sensenig),  Eph- 
rata.  Pa.,  first  child,  Matthew  Lynn,  Jan.  2. 

Miller,  Kenneth  L.  and  Dolores  (Heatwole), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Joel  Wil- 
liam, born  Sept.  5, 1985;  adopted  Jan.  15. 

Raber,  Phillip  and  Wanda  (Beachy),  Plain 
City,  Ohio,  first  child,  Spencer  Phillip,  Jan.  13. 

^esor,  Robert  and  Barbara  (Nyce),  Union- 
ville,  Ont.,  first  child,  Curtis  Simon,  Dec.  22. 

Reimer,  Roger  and  Carmen,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  first  child,  Chelsea  Lyn,  Jan.  17. 

Schiedel,  Howie  and  Dianna  (Griffin),  New- 
port News,  Va.,  first  child,  Jodi  Danielle,  Jan. 
14. 

Sensenig,  Jerry  and  Mary  Alice  (Shirk), 
Terre  Hill,  Pa.,  first  child,  Mandi  Sue,  Dec.  28. 

Shank,  Donald  and  Brenda  (Ressler),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Katelyn  Beth,  Dec.  24. 

Shoemaker,  Steven  and  Jenny  (Wideman), 
Elmira,  Ont.,  second  child  (first  living),  Bran- 
don Scott,  Dec.  29. 

Sommers,  David  and  Brenda  (Cody),  Plain 
City,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Craig  TTiomas, 
Nov.  30. 

Springer,  Mitch  and  Carol  (Good),  Minier, 
111.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jodi  Lynn, 
Jan.  12. 

Steinhebel,  Marc  and  Suzanna,  Lebanon, 
Oreg.,  sixth  and  seventh  children,  second  and 
third  daughters,  Emily  Elizabeth  and  Martha 
Elaine,  Jan.  18. 

Stutzman,  Dennis  and  Sue  (Mishler),  Al- 
bany, Oreg.,  third  child,  first  son,  Andrew 
Jacob,  Jan.  8. 

Stutzman,  Maurice  and  Carla  (Miller),  Sug- 
arcreek,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  William 
Roy,  Dec.  7. 

Thornton,  Jim  and  Kathy  (Kitchen),  Sea- 
ford,  Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Allyson 
Tate,  Nov.  18. 

Yoder,  Galen  and  Gloria  (Vance),  Wellman, 
Iowa,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Rebecca 
Anne,  Dec.  15.  (One  son  deceased.) 

Waidelich,  Steve  and  Lisa  (Adams), 
Stryker,  Ohio,  first  child,  Caleb  Daniel,  Jan. 
16. 

Waidelich,  Tom  and  Lori  (Thompson), 


Archbold,  Ohio,  first  child,  Daniel  Thomas, 
Dec.  25. 

Wenger,  Hans  and  Ann  (Shenk-Wenger), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Justina  Keturah,  Sept.  29. 

Wimmer,  Dean  and  Julia  (Clemmer),  Har- 
leysville.  Pa.,  first  child,  Elizabeth  Ruth,  Jan. 
21. 

Zehr,  Philip  and  Debra  (Harmon),  Hesston, 
Kans.,  second  son,  Daniel  Robert,  Dec.  6. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Good-Burkholder.  James  Good,  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  Doylestown  cong.,  and  Karen  Burkholder, 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  Perkasie  cong.,  by  Ray  K.  Yoder, 
Jan.  9. 

Hunsberger-Anders.  Galen  L.  Hunsberger, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  and  Connie  S.  Anders,  Elroy, 
Pa.,  both  of  Covenant  Community  Fellowship, 
by  Earl  Anders  and  Robert  Kratz,  Jan.  16. 

Martin-Johnson.  Alex  Wayne  Martin,  At- 
more,  Ala.,  Poarch  Community  Church,  and 
Kay  Johnson,  Baptist  Church,  by  David  Z. 
Weaver,  Jan.  15. 

McDermott-Nofziger,  Jaret  McDermott, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  and  Kelly  Nofziger,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  West  Clinton  cong.,  by  Edward  Diener, 
Dec.  19. 

Nisly-Cain.  Duane  Nisly,  Yoder  cong.,  and 
Cathy  Cain,  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  by  Donald 
Patterson,  Dec.  26. 

Paulus-Slagowski.  Leon  Paulus,  Redmond, 
Oreg.,  Plainview  cong.,  and  Kim  Slagowski, 
Salem,  Oreg.,  by  Dennis  Stauffer,  Dec.  5. 

Shafer-Nisly.  Gerald  Shafer,  Hutchinson, 
Kans.,  and  Donna  Nisly,  Yoder  cong.,  Yoder, 
Kans.,  by  Donald  Patterson,  Dec.  30. 

Stutzman-Noll.  Robert  K.  Stutzman,  Mil- 
ford, Nebr.,  Bellwood  cong.,  and  Karen  Noll, 
Shawnee,  Kans.,  Catholic  Church,  by  George 
Seuferling,  Nov.  21. 

Witmer-Boyers.  Keith  Witmer,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Lincoln  University  cong.,  and  Karma  Boy- 
ers, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren, by  Auburn  Boyers  and  Ray  Witmer, 
fathers  of  the  couple.  Sept.  12. 


OBITUARIES 


Amstutz,  Twila  Jean,  daughter  of  Gideon 
and  Caroline  (Amstutz)  Amstutz,  was  born  at 
Kidron,  Ohio,  Mar.  31,  1929;  died  at  American 
International  Hospital,  Zion,  111.,  Jan.  18, 1988; 
aged  58  y.  Surviving  are  her  mother,  2 sisters 
(Pauline  and  Edith),  and  2 brothers  (Milton 
and  Willis).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
father  and  one  brother  (Nathan).  She  was  a 
member  of  Sonnenberg  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  21,  in 
charge  of  Richard  F.  Ross;  interment  in  Son- 
nenberg Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Arnold,  Pearl  Dew  Hewitt,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  (Coffey)  Hewitt,  was  born  at 
Love,  Va.,  July  2,  1900;  died  at  Sherando,  Va., 
Dec.  23,  1987;  aged  87  y.  She  was  married  to 
Raymond  Arnold,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
on  Dec.  8,  1962.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Geraldine  Fix  and  Jane  Desper),  6 grand- 


children, and  3 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  Mountain  View  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  in  Stuarts  Draft 
Mennonite  Church  on  Dec.  26,  in  charge  of  Roy 
D.  Kiser  and  Stan  Shirk;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Bachert,  Alice  V.  Kistler,  daughter  of  Ivan 
and  Lilie  (Klatt)  Kistler,  was  born  in  Starke 
Co.,  Ind.,  Oct.  7,  1914;  died  at  Valparaiso,  Ind., 
Dec.  2, 1987;  aged  73  y.  On  Dec.  5, 1936,  she  was 
married  to  Herbert  Bachert,  who  died  on  Feb. 
11,  1970.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Robert),  3 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Pauline  Gus- 
tafson). Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Price-Clark  Funeral  Home,  Knox,  Ind.,  in 
charge  of  John  F.  Murray;  interment  in  High- 
land Cemetery. 

Brunner,  Anna  M.  Derstine,  daughter  of 
Irwin  and  Magdaline  (Moyer)  Derstine,  was 
born  in  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1901;  died  at 
Allentown,  Pa.,  Jan.  10,  1988;  aged  86  y.  She 
was  married  to  Edgar  0.  Brunner,  who  died  in 
July  1981.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Paul,  David, 
and  Donald),  8 grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, and  2 sisters  (Martha  Clemmer  and 
Mildred  Godshall).  She  was  a member  of  Rock- 
hill  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  12,  in  charge  of  Russell  M. 
Detweiler  and  Henry  L.  Ruth;  interment  in 
Rockhill  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Diener,  Harry  A.,  son  of  Daniel  A.  and 
Lydia  (Landis)  Diener,  was  born  at  Canton, 
Kans.,  Aug.  3,  1888;  died  at  Schowalter  Villa, 
Hesston,  Kans.,  Jan.  7, 1988;  aged  99  y.  On  Dec. 
4, 1914,  he  was  married  to  Amanda  Selzer,  who 
died  on  Nov.  24,  1958.  On  July  30,  1961,  he  was 
married  to  Anna  Bender,  who  died  on  Feb.  18, 
1976.  Surviving  are  6 sons  (Daniel,  Edward, 
Clayton,  Truman,  Paul,  and  Willard),  one  step- 
son (Daniel  Bender),  one  stepdaughter  (Norma 
Schapera),  25  grandchildren,  32  great-grand- 
children, and  one  brother  (Charles).  In  1915  he 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  in  1923  he 
was  ordained  to  the  office  of  bishop.  He  served 
congregations  in  the  Proctor,  Mo.  area;  Yoder, 
Kans.;  Sycamore  Grove,  Harrisonville,  Mo.; 
and  Gulfhaven,  Gulfport,  Miss.  He  served  on 
conference  and  churchwide  boards  and  also 
served  as  an  evangelist  and  Bible  teacher.  He 
was  a member  of  Yoder  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  10,  in 
charge  of  Donald  Patterson;  interment  in 
Yoder  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Grieser,  Florence  Stamm,  daughter  of 
Adolph  and  Ida  (Short)  Stamm,  was  born  in 
Henry  Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  11,  1910;  died  at  Fulton 
County  Health  Center,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Jan.  20, 
1988;  aged  77  y.  On  Nov.  15, 1932,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Raymond  Grieser,  who  died  on  Oct.  21, 
1976.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Roger),  3 grand- 
sons, one  great-granddaughter,  3 sisters 
(Emma  Knight,  Kathryn  Short,  and  Ruth  Zie- 
gler), and  2 brothers  (Henry  and  Frederick 
Stamm).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  6 
children  (Glen  Dean,  Evelyn  Jean,  Donald, 
Marlin,  Arlene,  and  Janice).  She  was  a member 
of  Central  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  24,  in  charge  of 
Charles  H.  Gautsche  and  Dale  Wyse;  inter- 
ment in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Hershey,  Kathryn,  daughter  of  John  B.  and 
Adaline  (Reist)  Hershey,  was  born  in  Penn 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  7,  1900;  died  at  the  Mennonite 
Home.  Lancaster,  Pa..  Jan.  18,  1988;  aged  87  y. 
Surviving  are  one  brother  (Jacob)  and  3 sisters 
(Mary  R.  Kreider,  Florence  A.  Risser,  and  Cora 
R.  Book).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
brother  (John,  Jr.)  and  one  sister  (Mildred 
Shaub).  She  was  a member  of  Rohrerstown 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Mennonite  Home  Chapel  on  Jan.  20,  in 
charge  of  Ralph  G.  Ginder  and  J.  Clyde  Shenk; 
interment  in  Erb’s  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Holaway,  Ella  Mullett,  daughter  of  Jonas 
and  Sarah  (Slabaugh)  Mullett,  was  born  in 
Marshall  Co.,  Ind.,  Dec.  4,  1893;  died  at  Green- 
croft  Nursing  Center,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Jan.  5, 
1988;  aged  94  y.  On  May  23, 1916,  she  was  mar- 
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ried  to  Clarence  J.  Holaway,  who  died  on  Aug. 

I,  1978.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Harold,  C.  Jay, 
and  C.  Lamar),  5 daughters  (Shirley  Troyer, 
Elta  Anderson,  Virginia  Weldy,  Doris 
Nafziger,  and  Rachel  Miller).  34  grandchildren, 
some  great-grandchildren,  and  one  great- 
great-grandchild.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  4 brothers.  She  was  a member  of  North 
Main  Street  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  8,  in  charge  of  John 
C.  King;  interment  in  South  Union  Cemetery, 
Nappanee. 

Jantzi,  Doris  Elaine  Oswald,  daughter  of 
William  M.  and  Mattie  (Erb)  Oswald,  was  born 
at  Beemer,  Nebr.,  Nov.  15,  1927;  died  of  cancer 
at  Shedd,  Oreg.,  Dec.  26,  1987;  aged  60  y.  On 
Aug.  21,  1949,  she  was  married  to  Robert 
Wayne  Jantzi,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 sons  (Curtis  Wayne,  Randall  Lynn,  and 
Scott  Roy),  2 daughters  (Roberta  Diane  and 
Tami  Renee),  6 grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Har- 
old, Dan,  and  Bob  Oswald),  and  2 sisters  (Edna 
Halsey  and  Margaret  Shantz).  Two  infant 
daughters  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  Plainview  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  29,  in 
charge  of  Dennis  Stauffer;  interment  in  Fair- 
view  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

King,  Mary  Kathryn,  daughter  of  Aaron 
and  Anna  (Zook)  King,  was  born  at  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  Nov.  1,  1916;  died  of  cancer  at 
Green  Hills  Center,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Jan.  8, 
1988;  aged  71  y.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  sister  (Martha  E.  King)  and  one  half- 
brother  (Boyd  King).  She  was  a member  of 
South  Union  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  11,  in  charge  of 
Lynn  Miller;  interment  in  South  Union  Cem- 
etery. 

Litwiller,  William,  son  of  Peter  and  Eliza- 
beth (Swartzentruber)  Litwiller,  was  born  in 
Petersburg,  Ont.,  Apr.,  16,  1900;  died  at  Lewis 
Co.  General  Hospital,  Nov.  20, 1987;  aged  87  y. 
On  Aug.  29,  1928,  he  was  married  to  Louise 
Schrag,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  is  one 
daughter  (Arvilla  Finkenbinder).  He  was  a 
member  of  First  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  23,  in 
charge  of  Lloyd  Boshart  and  Julius  Moser; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Martin,  Clara  M.  Nafziger,  daughter  of 
Andrew  and  Katherine  (Roth)  Nafziger,  was 
born  in  Hopedale,  111.,  Oct.  7,  1898;  died  at 
Hopedale,  111.,  Jan.  7,  1988;  aged  89  y.  On  Jan. 
31,  1918,  she  was  married  to  Elmer  E.  Martin, 
who  died  on  June  26,  1979.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Gladys  Litwiller  and  Evelyn  Fan- 
lund),  3 sons  (E.  Donald,  Arlan  G.,  and  Vernon 

J. ),  16  grandchildren,  22  great-grandchildren, 
and  one  brother  (Arthur  W.  Nafziger).  She  was 
a member  of  Hopedale  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  9,  in 
charge  of  H.  James  Smith  and  Carl  Horner; 
interment  in  Hopedale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Myer,  Anna  B.  Martin,  daughter  of  Chris- 
tian and  Catherine  (Phenningar)  Martin,  was 
born  in  Strasburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  28,  1897;  died  in 
Manheim  Twp.,  Pa.,  Jan.  7, 1988;  aged  90  y.  On 
June  15, 1922,  she  was  married  to  Roy  E.  Myer, 
who  died  in  February  1942.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Mildred  I.  Forry),  2 granddaughters, 
and  2 great-grandsons.  She  was  a member  of 
Ephrata  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Landis  Homes  Bethany  Chapel 
West  on  Jan.  11,  in  charge  of  J.  Elvin  Martin; 
interment  in  Millersville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Schantz,  Margaret  F.  Oswald,  daughter  of 
William  and  Mattie  (Erb)  Oswald,  was  born  at 
O’Niell,  Nebr.,  Aug.  8, 1916;  died  suddenly  of  a 
heart  attack  at  Beemer,  Nebr.,  Jan.  15,  1988; 
aged  71  y.  On  Dec.  30, 1940,  she  was  married  to 
Reuben  Schantz,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Kenneth  and  Don),  3 daughters 
(Mary  LaPorts,  Merna  Becker,  and  Elizabeth 
Ruger),  15  grandchildren,  11  stepgrandchil- 
dren,  5 great-grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Har- 
old, Dan,  and  Bob),  and  one  sister  (Edna 
Halsey).  She  was  a member  of  Beemer  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 


held  on  Jan.  20,  in  charge  of  Ivan  Troyer  and 
Sam  Oswald;  interment  in  Beemer  Cemetery. 

Shumaker,  Emma  R.,  daughter  of  A.  E. 
and  Saloma  (Hartzler)  Shumaker,  was  born  in 
Champaign  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  4,  1895;  died  at 
Green  Hills  Center,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Dec. 
26,  1987;  aged  92  y.  Surviving  are  one  brother 
(Howard  Shumaker)  and  one  sister  (Nina 
Yoder).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters. 
She  was  a member  of  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  28,  in  charge  of  Weldon  and  Florence 
Schloneger;  interment  in  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Steiner,  James  H.,  son  of  Ray  C.  and  Letha 
(Miller)  Steiner,  was  born  at  Sterling,  Ohio, 
Mar.  7,  1932;  died  in  University  Hospitals, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  as  a result  of  being  hit  by  a 
car  while  jogging  near  his  home,  Dec.  18,  1987; 
aged  55  y.  On  June  18,  1955,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  E.  Wolber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 sons  (Daniel  J.,  Douglas  H.,  Jeffrey  L., 
and  Matthew  R.),  4 grandsons,  2 brothers 
(Joseph  and  Jerry),  and  2 sisters  (Julia  Leath- 
erman  and  Joyce  Bontrager).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  sister  (Joan  Lehman).  He  was  a 
member  of  Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  21,  in  charge 
of  Weldon  and  Florence  Schloneger;  interment 
in  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Stinespring,  Dora  Lucille  Norman,  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Genny  (Breeden)  Norman, 
was  born  in  Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  Sept.  1,  1907; 
died  at  University  of  Virginia  Medical  (Center, 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  Jan.  3,  1988;  aged  80  y. 
Her  husband  preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving 
are  4 sons  (Herbert,  Conley,  Douglas,  and 
Lurdy),  5 daughters  (Helen  Taylor,  Jackie 
Comer,  Evelyn  Satterwhite,  Juanita  Campbell, 
and  Yvonne  Weatherholtz),  28  grandchildren, 
17  great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Jack 
Norman).  She  was  a member  of  Waynesboro 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  6,  in  charge  of  Roy  D.  Kiser 
and  Steve  Shomo;  interment  in  Riverview 
Cemetery. 

Stuffle,  Walter,  son  of  Jacob  and  Frances 
Stuffle,  was  born  in  Iowa  in  1906;  died  in 
Mayer,  Ariz.,  Nov.  25,  1987;  aged  81  y.  In  April 
1925,  he  was  married  to  Anna  May  Mullet,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 sons  (Lloyd, 
Dick,  Walter,  Jr.,  Lyle,  and  Terry),  5 daughters 
(Phyllis  Carter,  Josephine  Gordon,  Evelyn 
Hemphill,  Luella  Collier,  and  Frances  Utz),  40 
grandchildren,  43  great-grandchildren,  2 great- 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Ruth  Dan- 
forth).  Memorial  services  were  held  at  Exeland 
Mennonite  Church  on  Dec.  12,  in  charge  of  El- 
wood  Schrock;  interment  in  Exeland 
Cemetery. 

Swartz,  Dorothy  C.  Plank,  daughter  of 
Marion  and  Ella  (King)  Plank,  was  born  at 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  May  21,  1908;  died  at  Tel 
Hai  Retirement  Center,  Honey  Brook,  Pa., 
Nov.  25,  1987;  aged  79  y.  On  June  28,  1930,  she 
was  married  to  Jonas  H.  Swartz,  who  died  on 
Aug.  18,  1980.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Carl),  3 
daughters  (Gladys  Keener,  Carolyn  Albrecht, 
and  Lillian  Knouse),  13  grandchildren,  6 great- 
grandchildren, and  4 sisters  (Delphia  Kurtz, 
Annabelle  Tyson,  Caroline  Plank,  and  Cena 
King).  She  was  a member  of  Hopewell  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  28,  in  charge  of  Mark  Kraybill  and 
J.  Edward  Kurtz;  interment  in  Vincent  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Sweigart,  Elsie  M.,  daughter  of  Adam  G. 
and  Lydia  (Shirk)  Sweigart,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  21,  1909;  died  at  Maple 
Farms  Nursing  Center,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Dec.  27, 
1987;  aged  78  y.  Surviving  are  2 brothers 
(Samuel  S.  and  Lloyd  F.  Sweigart)  and  3 
sisters  (Viola  M.  Hornberger,  Ruth  E.  Witmer, 
and  Arlene  Sweigart).  She  was  a member  of 
Ephrata  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Dec.  31,  in  charge  of  David 
L.  Kniss  and  J.  Elvin  Martin;  interment  in 
Groffdale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Vogt,  Esther  Kulp,  daughter  of  Isaac  B.  and 
Lizzie  (Bergey)  Kulp,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 


Pa.,  Mar.  25, 1905;  died  at  Beth  Haven  Nursing 
Home,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Jan.  3,  1988;  aged  82  y. 
On  July  24,  1927,  she  was  married  to  Milton  C. 
Vogt,  who  died  in  January  1968.  Surviving  are 
2 sons  (Merle  A.  Vogt  and  Virgil  V.  Vogt),  3 
daughters  (Laverne  R.  Nafziger,  Elva  M.  Mill- 
er, and  Myra  J.  Danielson),  17  grandchildren,  7 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Amos  Kulp), 
and  2 sisters  (Elizabeth  and  Margaret  Kulp). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  son. 
She  and  her  husband  served  as  missionaries  in 
India  for  40  years.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Hopedale  Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  6,  in 
charge  of  H.  James  Smith;  interment  in  Hope- 
dale  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Yake,  Martha  Eby,  daughter  of  Ephriam 
and  Amelia  (Erb)  Eby,  was  born  at  Lititz,  Pa., 
Jan.  14,  1894;  died  at  Landis  Homes,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Jan.  1,  1988;  aged  93  y.  On  June  20,  1918, 
she  was  married  to  Clayton  F.  Yake,  who  died 
on  May  22,  1974.  Surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Marnetta  Brilhart,  Ethel  Metzler,  and  Lois 
Kenagy),  3 sons  (Paul,  Stanley,  and  Byron 
Yake),  15  grandchildren,  and  2 great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Miriam).  She  was  a member  of 
Scottuale  Mennonite  Church.  Memorial  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Landis  Homes  and  at  Scott- 
dale  Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  5,  in  charge  of 
Robert  Johnson  and  John  M.  Drescher;  inter- 
ment in  the  Scottdale  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Sylvan  M.,  son  of  Moses  F.  and  Han- 
nah (Graber)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Wolford, 
N.D.,  Mar.  4, 1907;  died  of  multiple  myeloma  at 
Guadalupe  Medical  Center,  Carlsbad,  N.Mex., 
Jan.  5, 1988;  aged  80  y.  On  May  26, 1932,  he  was 
married  to  Alta  Mae  Miller,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Dennis  and  Norman),  3 
daughters  (Lillian  Miller,  Roline  Swartzen- 
druber,  and  Laura  Rhodes),  11  grandchildren, 
2 great-grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Albert, 
Henry,  and  Pete),  and  3 sisters  (Fanny,  Katie, 
and  Rose).  He  was  a member  of  Carlsbad  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  9,  in  charge  of  Elam  C.  Bender  and 
Jonas  Miller;  interment  in  Sunset  Gardens  Me- 
morial Park. 

Zook,  Alvina  I.  Wagner,  daughter  of  Chris- 
tian and  Barbara  (Sauder)  Wagner,  was  born 
in  Eureka,  111.,  Aug.  11,  1897;  died  at  Eureka 
Community  Hospital,  Jan.  11,  1988;  aged  90  y. 
On  Nov.  27, 1919,  she  was  married  to  Walter  A. 
Zook,  who  died  on  July  12,  1986.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (Stanley  C.),  one  daughter  (R.  Verelda 
Roth),  2 brothers  (Ezra  and  Sanford),  and  3 
sisters  (Rose  Schertz,  Pearl  Yoder,  and  Ce- 
lestia  Stalter).  She  was  a member  of  Roanoke 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  14,  in  charge  of  Eldon  King 
and  Robert  Harnish;  interment  in  Roanoke 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 
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Provided  by  General  Board  of  Memwnite  Church 

Mennonite  Publication  Board.  Feb.  12-13 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Feb.  18-20 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Feb.  26-27 

Allegheny  Conference  delegates  meeting,  Altoona,  Pa.,  Mar.  5 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Gordonville,  Pa., 
Mar.  11-13 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  assembly  and  annual  meeting, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  17-20 

Ohio  Conference  annual  meeting,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Mar.  18- 
19 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern  Canada  first  meeting.  Mar. 
25-27 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Woman  who  got  transfusion  against 
her  will  awarded  damages 

The  judge  agreed  with  the  doctor’s  as- 
sessment: Georgette  Malette  most  likely 
would  have  died  without  the  blood  trans- 
fusion she  received  after  a head-on  car 
collision  which  killed  her  husband  in 
1979.  Yet  the  same  judge  has  awarded 
Malette,  a Jehovah’s  Witness,  $26,000  for 
emotional  damages  because  the  proce- 
dure was  done  against  her  will. 

Justice  James  Donnelly  of  the  Ontario 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Dr.  D.  L.  Shul- 
man  acted  “promptly  and  professionally 
and  was  well-motivated  throughout”  the 
treatment  of  Malette.  But  he  noted  that 
Malette  suffered  mental  and  emotional 
damage.  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  believe  that 
it  is  sinful  to  receive  blood,  citing  a 
passage  in  the  Bible  that  says  one  should 
“abstain  from  blood.”  Shulman  decided 
personally  to  administer  blood  even 
though  the  patient  steadfastly  objected  to 
it  and  signed  a card  rejecting  it. 


Enmity  between  Mormon  cults 
leads  to  murder 

Although  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints  (Mormons)  outlawed 
polygamy  in  1890  and  has  excommuni- 
cated members  practicing  it,  Dick  Forbes, 
an  investigator  for  the  Salt  Lake  City  dis- 
trict attorney’s  office,  estimates  that 
about  10,000  Mormons  still  engage  in  this 
practice.  These  Mormons  are  divided  into 
cults  whose  enmity  toward  each  other 
sometimes  leads  to  murder.  Recently, 
Daniel  Ben  Jordan,  husband  of  eight 
wives  and  father  of  46  children,  was  shot 
and  killed  in  Utah’s  Manti  National  For- 
est. The  slaying,  according  to  Sheriff 
Church  Ramsey  of  Utah’s  Sampete  Coun- 
ty, “had  all  the  earmarks  of  a blood  atone- 
ment.” 


Report  notes  improvement 
in  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews 

The  Soviet  Union  granted  exit  permits 
to  8,155  Jews  in  1987  and  released  from 
detention  the  last  Jewish  prisoner  of  con- 
science, according  to  a report  released  by 
America’s  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry.  The  report  said  the  1987  total  rep- 
resented a substantial  increase  over  the 
914  Soviet  Jews  who  were  permitted  to 
leave  in  1986  but  was  still  “far  from  the 


peak  year  of  1979,  when  51,320  Jews  were 
permitted  to  leave.”  As  examples  of  other 
positive  developments  in  Soviet  policy 
toward  the  Jewish  population,  the  New 
York-based  organization  noted  that  Jews 
who  were  denied  exit  visas  on  secrecy 
grounds  held  a symposium  in  Moscow 
that  was  unobstructed  by  the  police,  the 
first  Kosher  take-out  restaurant  in  the 
Soviet  Union  was  opened  in  Moscow,  the 
first  officially  sanctioned  Hebrew  courses 
were  approved  in  Baku,  and  the  first 
unofficial  Jewish  library  was  allowed  to 
be  set  up  in  a Moscow  apartment. 


American  Friends  Service  Committee 
deadlocked  over  union  struggle 

American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
the  Quaker  group  which  has  supported 
the  right  of  workers  to  unionize  since 
1937,  is  now  locked  in  an  internal  struggle 
over  whether  employees  at  its  Phila- 
delphia headquarters  should  join  a union. 
Union  organizers  say  the  committee  has 
tried  to  block  the  union  effort,  while  com- 
mittee officials  say  the  nontraditional 
structure  and  consensus  approach  of  the 
committee  raises  unique  problems. 

“They’re  behaving  just  like  any  other 
employer,”  said  Thomas  Paine  Cronin, 
president  of  District  Council  47  of  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  State,  County,  and  Mu- 
nicipal Employees.  He  said  the  commit- 
tee’s management  has  tried  to  stall  and 
oppose  the  union  organizing.  But  Asia 
Bennett,  the  committee’s  executive 
secretary,  said  the  charge  was  just  “hy- 
perbole. We  clearly  have  not  had  the 
closed  door  meetings  or  the  fierce  opposi- 
tion to  a union  that  you  might  find  else- 
where.” She  said  the  committee  did  not 
voluntarily  accept  the  union  because  it 
felt  it  wouldn’t  fit  with  the  committee’s 
style  of  operation.  “We  are  a highly  col- 
laborative organization.” 


Lutheran  church  loses  meeting  place 
over  gambling  issue 

Because  it  refused  to  take  money 
earned  by  gambling,  a new  mission  con- 
gregation of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  is  losing  its  meeting 
place — an  American  Legion  Hall  in  the 
Minneapolis  suburb  of  Savage.  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  Lutheran  Church  had  been 
holding  Sunday  services  in  the  hall  for 
the  past  year.  Legion  Post  643  gave  the 
congregation  free  use  of  its  facilities. 

“We  offered  to  pay  rent  but  they 
wouldn’t  accept  any.  They  wanted  to  do  it 
as  charity,”  said  Donna  Erickson.  She 
and  her  husband,  Galen,  are  the  pastors. 
But  recently  the  Legion  proposed  a gift.  It 
would  give  the  church  $5,000  from  its 
pull-tab  gambling  operations  if  it  would 
use  the  money  to  pay  to  the  Legion  its 
past  year’s  rent. 

The  congregation  discussed  the  pro- 


posal and  consulted  with  its  bishop.  The 
decision  was  that  the  church  couldn’t  ac- 
cept money  from  the  Legion’s  gambling 
operations.  A few  days  later,  the  Legion 
delivered  an  eviction  notice. 


Sociologist:  study  shows  growing 
dissent  among  American  Catholics 

Dissent  among  American  Catholics  is 
growing  at  such  a rate  it  may  possibly 
lead  to  a “shell  of  a church”  one  day,  ac- 
cording to  a sociologist  tabulating  the 
results  of  a recent  Gallup  study  of  Catho- 
lic attitudes.  The  concept  of  what  a good 
Catholic  is  has  changed  dramatically  over 
the  past  30  years,  said  James  Davidson,  a 
sociologist  at  Purdue  University.  Today’s 
Catholics  “embrace”  the  American  idea  of 
full  participation  and  “won’t  adhere  to 
rigorous  legal  standards.”  Also,  many 
Catholics  are  increasingly  unwilling  “to 
be  told  what  to  do  by  church  authorities 
they  have  never  met,”  he  said. 

More  than  half  of  the  people  surveyed 
nationally  said  a person  can  be  considered 
a good  Catholic  even  if  he  or  she  doesn’t 
go  to  confession,  obey  the  church  teach- 
ings, give  money  to  the  pope,  go  to  Easter 
mass,  or  remarries  after  divorce.  A star- 
tling 70  percent  said  it  wasn’t  necessary 
to  go  to  weekly  mass,  considered  a moral 
obligation  by  the  church.  Opposition  to 
abortion  and  helping  the  poor  were  cited 
as  two  ideals  by  which  to  measure  a good 
Catholic  by  more  than  half  surveyed. 


Researcher  says  he’s  found 
mumiHed  remains  of  Joseph 

Researcher  Ahmed  Osman  says  he  has 
located  the  mummified  remains  of  the 
biblical  patriarch  Joseph.  In  his  recently 
published  book.  Stranger  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Kings,  Osman  says  the  mummy  of 
Yuya,  which  is  kept  at  the  Cairo  Museum 
in  Egypt,  is  really  Joseph. 

“I  am  sure  that  Yuya,  who  was  chief 
administrator  and  therefore  virtual  ruler 
of  Egypt  under  the  pharaohs  between 
1413  and  1367  B.C.,  was  the  Joseph  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,”  Osman  says.  “The 
mummy’s  hands  are  placed  palms  down, 
under  the  chin.  It  is  the  only  mummy  we 
know  of  whose  hands  were  not  across  his 
chest  in  the  conventional  position  of  the 
god  Osiris,  suggesting  he  did  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  gods  of  Egypt.” 

Yuya’s  tomb  was  discoverd  in  1905 
between  the  tombs  of  two  Egyptian 
pharaohs.  Archeologists  have  observed 
that  Yuya  does  not  have  strong  Egj’ptian 
features,  suggesting  he  may  have  been  of 
foreign  origin.  However,  the  Bible  says 
Moses  took  Joseph’s  bones  with  him  when 
the  Israelites  left  Egypt.  And  some  con- 
servative scholars,  taking  the  Bible’s 
chronological  statements  at  face  value, 
would  date  Joseph  several  centuries  ear- 
lier than  the  period  during  which  Yuya 
ruled. 
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We  Mennonites  have  a reputation  as  nonconformists  al- 
though the  nature  and  extent  of  our  nonconformity  is  not 
always  clear  even  to  us.  The  Amish  get  more  attention,  no 
doubt  because  their  manner  of  nonconformity  is  more 
consistent  and  colorful.  One  Mennonite  expression  of 
nonconformity  not  always  noted  is  our  program  of  higher 
education. 

The  three  Mennonite  Church  colleges  in  the  U.S.  are 
owned  by  the  church  and  their  boards  of  control  ap- 
pointed by  the  church.  (Conrad  Grebel  College  in  Ontario 
represents  a somewhat  different  approach  to  church-re- 
lated higher  education,  but  it  demonstrates  the  same 
concern  for  church  control  of  the  college  even  though  it  is 
part  of  a larger  university.  Rosedale  Bible  Institute,  con- 
trolled by  Conservative  Mennonite  Conference,  illustrates 
a number  of  the  same  principles  discussed  below.) 

In  the  U.S.  the  typical  path  of  the  church-owned  college 
appears  to  be  from  church  ownership  to  church-related- 
ness  to  eventual  independence.  We  are  reminded  of  this 
transition  when  we  recall  that  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Princeton  were  once  church  colleges. 

How  did  it  come  about  that  a college  which  once 
belonged  to  the  church  got  away  from  it?  The  key,  accord- 
ing to  Albert  J.  Meyer,  executive  secretary  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education,  can  be  found  in  its  board  of  control. 
Typically,  he  said  recently,  boards  of  private  (including 
church)  colleges  tend  to  be  large,  self-perpetuating,  and 
have  an  emphasis  on  fund  raising.  The  sponsoring  church 
has  thus  had  no  effective  control  over  the  program  and 
destiny  of  the  college.  As  time  went  on  and  conditions 
changed,  the  board  and  president  concluded  that  the 
college  could  be  more  successful  if  freed  from  the  limita- 
tions of  church  sponsorship. 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  sought  to  avoid  this  creep- 
ing secularization  of  our  colleges  by  owning  and  control- 
ling them.  The  boards  of  control  for  our  colleges  are  ap- 
pointed by  Mennonite  Board  of  Education.  MBE  is 
responsible  to  us — the  district  conferences  and  congrega- 
tions of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Now  this  sounds  very  im- 
pressive— or  very  complicated — depending  on  how  you 
view  it.  The  point  I want  to  stress  is  that  it  is  a de- 
termined effort  to  keep  our  colleges  for  ourselves  and  not 
let  them  stray  off  into  some  other  greener  pastures. 

This  church-relatedness  limits  the  colleges’  sources  of 
funds  and  it  limits  their  sources  of  students.  Like  the 
Gospel  Herald,  whose  audience  is  basically  members  of 
the  Mennonite  Church,  the  Mennonite  colleges  have  a 
limited  market.  In  the  ’60s  when  the  baby  boomers  were 
coming  into  college,  this  was  not  so  apparent.  In  the  ’70s 


and  ’80s  two  things  became  clearer:  (1)  the  pool  of 
potential  students  was  shrinking  and  (2)  there  was  an 
increasing  tendency  for  young  Mennonites  to  attend  other 
than  Mennonite  colleges.  For  some  years  the  percentage 
of  young  Mennonites  in  Mennonite  colleges  has  hung  at 
about  17  percent. 

This  troubles  Mennonite  leaders  for  a number  of 
reasons.  For  one,  we  have  these  college  programs  ready 
and  waiting,  their  capacities  not  fully  utilized.  For 
another,  there  is  a conviction  among  us  that  some  im- 
portant things  about  our  heritage  are  taught  in  Men- 
nonite colleges  which  are  not  taught  anywhere  else. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  why  Mennonite  students 
go  to  other  than  Mennonite  colleges.  Among  those  I have 
heard  are  cost,  convenience,  a perceived  need  for  spe- 
cialized education  not  available  in  a Mennonite  college, 
and  a concern  that  the  atmosphere  in  a given  Mennonite 
college  is  not  sufficiently  evangelical  or  “spiritual.”  One 
of  the  facts  which  Mennonite  colleges  have  had  to  accept 
(like  the  editor  of  the  Gospel  Herald)  is  that  we  live  in  an 
open  society,  and  in  a believers  church  of  all  places 
persons  should  be  free  to  discern  what  is  best  for  them 
and  their  families. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  worth  noting  that  there  is  an  in- 
stability factor  in  a believers  church:  the  need  for  each 
generation  and  each  person  to  make  crucial  decisions.  One 
notable  fact  about  the  Mennonite  experience  in  America 
is  that  many  more  persons  have  left  the  Mennonite  tradi- 
tion than  have  stayed  with  or  come  into  it. 

Our  colleges  represent  a possible  stabilizing  factor  in  a 
tradition  which  by  nature  tends  to  be  unstable.  There 
would  be  an  argument  for  saying  that  we  should  rally 
around  and  patronize  our  colleges,  not  for  their  sake  but 
for  our  own.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we  may  never  criticize 
them  or  that  we  need  to  accept  everything  they  offer  us. 

But  it  suggests  to  those  who  are  in  a position  to  in- 
fluence the  choices  of  where  young  people  go  to  college 
that  they  should  encourage  them  to  consider  one  of  our 
colleges  first  and  go  somewhere  else  only  if  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  find  what  they  need  in  one  of  our  own  schools. 

The  Mennonite  experiment  in  higher  education,  like  the 
Mennonite  Church  itself,  is  an  anomaly  which  some 
would  consider  calling  for  more  struggle  and  sacrifice 
than  they  are  willing  to  put  forth.  But  many  of  us  who 
have  participated  in  it  would  wonder  where  we  and  our 
church  would  be  without  some  opportunity  like  this  to 
consider  our  heritage  in  a formal  setting  and  ask  our- 
selves what  is  the  route  of  faithfulness  today  and  tomor- 
row.— Daniel  Hertzler 
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In  the  land  of  oxcarts,  qq 

the  symbol  of  thousands  of  years 
of  cultural  continuity, 

I needed  the  long  view 
of  salvation  history. 


An  oxcart  theology 

by  Myron  S.  Augshurger 

Experience  can  help  us  change  our  minds,  reexamine 
our  presuppositions,  and  interpret  the  Word  less  paro- 
chially. As  Westerners,  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming  so 
confident  of  our  theological  terminology  or  categories 
that  we  fail  to  understand  other  peoples.  In  turn,  as  we 
try  to  share  with  others,  they  may  not  understand  us.  If 


we  are  to  communicate  with  the  larger  population  of  the 
globe,  that  which  we  have  arrogantly  termed  the  “third 
world,”  we  will  need  to  adjust  to  what  I am  calling  an  “ox- 
cart theology.” 

Several  months  ago,  en  route  to  India  to  teach  for  a 
term  at  Union  Biblical  Seminary,  Esther  and  I spent 
nearly  a week  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  leading  an  evangelism 


If  we  from  the  Western  world 
are  going  to  share  with  the 
other  three-quarters  of  the 
world,  we  will  need  to  climb  on 
to  their  oxcart. 


seminar.  Charles  Shenk  of  the  planning  committee  had 
arranged  a visit  for  our  group  to  the  headquarters  of  an 
aggressive  Buddhist  lay  movement  called  Rissho  Kosei 
Kai.  We  toured  its  very  impressive  center,  sat  in  its 
group-counseling  sessions,  and  studied  its  methods  of 
evangelism.  It  was  challenging  to  see  how  Rissho  Kosei 
Kai  has  borrowed  things  from  the  Christian  church  and  is 
aggressively  using  those  procedures. 

More  than  technique.  But  I came  away  with  some- 
thing confronting  me  that  was  more  than  technique.  This 
group  talked  of  the  Buddhist  religion  as  having  validity, 
in  that  it  is  2,500  years  old.  As  Mennonites  we  speak  from 
only  a short  view  of  history — from  the  sixteenth  century, 
a mere  450  years.  I told  the  seminar  group  that  we  had 
better  go  back  to  God’s  call  to  Abraham,  thousands  of 
years  ago,  trace  the  testing  of  this  call  of  grace  through 
history;  to  the  prophets  (contemporary  with  Buddha);  to 
the  Christ,  our  Lord;  to  the  Reformations;  then  on  to  the 
present.  Here  is  the  history  of  the  acts  of  a God  of  grace 
who  confronts  us  fully  in  Christ. 

I also  pondered  this  point  while  we  visited  in  China, 
seeing  there  the  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  Confucianism 
which  will  doubtless  outlast  Marxism.  After  arriving  at 
Union  Biblical  Seminary  in  Pune,  India,  I pulled  a stimu- 
lating book  from  the  library  shelf — Waterbuffalo 


Myron  S.  Augsburger,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  pastor  of  Washington 
Community  Fellowship.  He  and  his  wife,  Esther,  spent  October  through 
December  at  Union  Biblical  Seminary  in  India  following  a month  of 
teaching  and  preaching  in  Japan,  China,  Hong  Kong,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand. 


Theology  by  Kosuke  Koyama.  The  author  is  a Japanese 
Christian  theologian  who  served  in  Thailand  for  many 
years  as  a missionary.  I read  his  insights  on  sharing  the 
faith  of  Christ  with  Buddhist  people  in  the  context  of  my 
own  teaching  of  systemiatic  theology  at  Union  Biblical 
Seminary  to  many  students,  some  of  whom  are  recent 
converts  from  Hinduism.  These  experiences  added 
perspective  to  my  reflection.  In  the  land  of  oxcarts,  the 
symbol  of  thousands  of  years  of  cultural  continuity,  I 
needed  the  long  view  of  salvation  history.  Indians  have  a 
longer  view  of  history,  including  the  coming  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  first  century. 

As  an  Anabaptist  I have  a Christological  faith,  a faith 
centered  in  Christ  and  his  kingdom  as  interpreted  by  the 
New  Testament.  But  I have  tended  almost  to  equate 
Christology  and  the  New  Testament  and  have  tended  to 
minimize  the  place  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  major 
contribution  to  understanding  this  Christology.  I need  to 
refocus  my  thought  on  the  long  sweep  of  God’s  covenant 
of  grace  through  both  Testaments.  I think  we  need  an  ox- 
cart theology. 

An  oxcart  theology  takes  seriously  the  plodding  path  of 
history  and  discovers  in  Old  Testament  contexts — which 
we  moderns  may  count  as  primitive — the  disclosures  of 
God.  It  identifies  with  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man,  in  the 
context  of  Palestine,  which  was  nearer  to  the  oxcart  than 
to  the  automobile.  It  will  look  beyond  Western  technology 
and  the  material  achievements  of  our  secular  order  to  the 
relational  aspects  of  life  in  which  God  continues  to  work. 

The  simple  things.  An  oxcart  theology  will  also 
contextualize  its  message  in  whatever  culture  it  is  led  to 
share.  Such  a theology  recognizes  that  God  uses  the 
“simple  things  to  confound  the  wise,”  and  that  by  “the 
foolishness  of  preaching”  a very  simple  faith  (1  Cor.  1:21) 
many  who  will  never  think  in  the  categories  that  we 
understand  will  even  so  respond  to  God’s  call.  The  Spirit 
is  ever  at  work  to  transform  the  lives  of  those  who  want 
to  walk  with  God,  even  though  they  come  to  his  grace 
with  obvious  limitations.  “God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him,  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life”  (John 
3:16). 

An  oxcart  theology  calls  us  to  identify  with  people,  not 
pass  them  by  in  our  accelerated  pace  in  which  achieving 
our  goals  is  more  important  than  God’s  goal  for  us  to  be 
with  people  to  share  his  love.  An  oxcart  theology  does  not 
allow  us  to  hurry  to  and  from  meetings  in  which  we 
process  our  agenda,  amass  stacks  of  minutes  and  reports 
that  keep  us  all  busy  keeping  up  with  the  ideas  of  the 
Joneses.  This  theology  will  enable  us  to  pause  to  share,  to 
love,  and  to  live  with  each  other.  With  Paul  we  can  then 
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say,  “Ye  know  what  manner  of  man  we  were  among  you” 
(1  Thess.  1:5). 

And  in  so  doing  we  will  hear  others,  hear  their  yearn- 
ing, understand  their  actual  needs  rather  than  those 
which  appear  to  my  condescending  materialism  to  be 
needs.  In  such  sharing  they  will  be  enriched  and  be  able  to 
say  “someone  took  me  seriously,  cares  about  me,  offered 
me  grace  in  my  oxcart  and  not  in  his  Toyota.  ’’Community 
now  becomes  a fellowship  of  oneness  and  not  just  a 
gathering  for  a program. 

Answer  for  themselves.  If  we  from  the  Western  world 
are  going  to  share  with  the  other  three-quarters  of  the 
world,  we  will  need  to  climb  onto  their  oxcart.  We  need  to 
hear  the  thinking  of  the  larger  world.  We  need  to  under- 
stand their  pain  as  they  understand  it  and  not  just  as  we 
read  it.  We  must  hear  the  cry  of  their  yearnings,  recog- 
nize the  meanings  to  which  their  religions  have  called 
them.  Then  we  may  be  heard  when  we  say  withPaul,  “The 


God  that  you  worship  without  understanding  I have  come 
to  make  known  to  you  in  Christ”  (Acts  17;23b).  People 
who  see  their  “class”  in  life  as  their  “karma,”  their  fate, 
as  determined  by  the  sins  or  the  guilts  of  their  ancestors 
need  a liberating  Christ  who  releases  them  from  this 
ancestral  guilt  to  answer  for  themselves  to  God  (Rom. 
14:12). 

Our  Lord  did  not  just  arrive  on  the  scene  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  'That  period,  and  its  Anabaptist  faith, 
is  an  illustration  that  God  in  history  has  continued  to 
meet  people,  so  there  is  hope  for  us!  This  God,  the  God  we 
worship  as  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  the 
Creator  God,  the  God  who  called  Abraham  and  who  ac- 
counted him  righteous  for  his  responding  in  faith.  He  is 
the  God  who  through  the  centuries  has  continued  to  call 
people  to  faith,  and  does  so  now  with  the  full  presentation 
of  himself  in  Christ,  the  one  who  as  Head  over  all  things 
can  bring  reconciliation  to  any  people  from  any  religion 
who  will  come  to  him  in  faith. 


HEAR,  HEAR! 


A colurmi  for  the  sharing  of  personal 
concerns. 


The  INF  Treaty: 
one  response 

In  the  early  afternoon  of  December  8, 
1987,  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  and 
President  Reagan  signed  the  Intermed- 
iate-Range Nuclear  Forces  Treaty  elim- 
inating all  intermediate-range  nuclear 
missiles.  The  two  leaders  talked  of  a new 
outlook,  a new  spirit,  and  the  possibilities 
of  a new  world  as  the  cameras  recorded 
and  the  reporters  described  and  analyzed 
this  potentially  historic  event. 

Most  Russians  and  Americans  ap- 
proved and  were  grateful  for  this  ray  of 
hope.  The  critics  raised  questions  about 
trust  and  verification,  talked  about  giving 
away  national  security,  and  urged  careful 
checking  of  the  fine  print.  There  was 
much  hoopla  and  political  maneuvering 
on  both  sides,  but  at  the  heart  of  this  mo- 
ment stood  a first  agreement  to  destroy 
one  category  of  nuclear  weapons,  some 
2,000  of  the  50,000  missiles  that  the  USA 
and  the  USSR  possess.  A major  task 
remains,  but  a beginning  had  been  made! 

We  planted  a peace  tree  on  December  8 
to  celebrate  this  new  beginning.  A few 
days  later  several  of  our  friends  joined  us 
to  dedicate  the  tree  and  ourselves  to 
Christ’s  continuing  “ministry  of  reconci- 
liation” that  comes  to  all  who  follow  him. 
We  planted  our  tree  in  remembrance  of 
God’s  reconciling  grace  and  action  in  the 
world  and  in  hope — hope  that  the  tree 


will  grow  and  remind  us  of  our  task  and 
hope  that  the  INF  Treaty  will  grow  and 
move  us  toward  the  day  when  nations 
“shall  beat  their  swords  [all  weapons] 
into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning  hooks”  (Isa.  2:4). 

“All  rests  ultimately  in  the  disarma- 
ment of  the  human  heart  and  the  conver- 
sion of  the  human  spirit  to  God  who  alone 
can  give  authentic  peace,”  says  The  Chal- 
lenge of  Peace.  This  is  our  prayer  for  our- 
selves and  the  world. 

— Atlee  Beechy,  Goshen,  Ind. 


To  my  beloved 
aging  sister  in  the  Lord 

My  parents  had  this  motto  on  the  wall  of 
their  home:  “Only  one  life,  it  will  soon  be 
past.  Only  what  is  done  for  Christ  will 
last.”  Jesus  said  in  the  Bible:  “Store  up 
for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where 
moth  and  rust  do  not  destroy,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  in  and  steal”  (Matt. 
6:20,  NIV). 

My  parents  worked  hard  to  help  each  of 
their  children  to  become  a useful  person, 
able  to  make  a living.  Then  they  gave  to 
others  who  needed  help  to  become  what 
God  wanted  them  to  become.  So  they 
gave  generously  to  the  church  and  to  mis- 
sionaries who  were  telling  others  about 
Jesus. 

They  also  saved  their  money  to  support 
themselves  after  they  were  too  old  to 
make  a living.  When  they  got  old  enough 
to  get  Social  Security,  they  applied  for  it 
and  then  each  used  their  checks,  each 


month,  to  help  the  needy  in  the  church 
and  in  the  world. 

I believe  many  will  be  in  heaven  with 
them  because  they  loved  to  give  to  those 
in  need.  I believe  that  at  the  judgment  of 
their  works  they  will  hear  Jesus  say,  “I 
was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  something 
to  eat,  I was  thirsty  and  you  gave  me 
something  to  drink,  I was  a stranger  and 
you  invited  me  in,  I needed  clothes  and 
you  clothed  me,  I was  sick  and  you  looked 
after  me,  I was  in  prison  and  you  came  to 
visit  me.  ...  I tell  you  the  truth,  what- 
ever you  did  for  one  of  the  least  of  these 
brothers  of  mine,  you  did  for  me.”  Read 
the  whole  account  in  Matthew  25:31-46. 

My  parents  received  Jesus  as  their  per- 
sonal Savior.  And  they  gave  themselves 
and  their  income  to  be  used  to  get  others 
saved  and  born  again  into  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  They  had  a will  that  divided  up 
what  they  had  left  when  they  died,  among 
their  loved  ones,  which  included  many 
besides  their  children  born  to  them.  Their 
family  was  the  church  family,  which  they 
loved  as  Christ  loved  and  died  to  save. 

You  have  worked  hard  and  invested  in 
a house  and  other  things,  including  a car 
that  really  needs  a younger  driver.  I was 
your  pastor  when  you  joined  the  Men- 
nonite  Church.  I encourage  you  to  make 
your  wealth  count  for  the  church,  and  the 
causes  that  know  Christ  and  make  him 
known. 

Let  us  pray  for  each  other,  that  we  may 
fully  experience  “Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord  from  now  on.”  “Yes,” 
says  the  Spirit,  “they  will  rest  from  their 
labor,  for  their  deeds  will  follow  them” 
(Rev.  14:13). — Your  first  Mennonite  pas- 
tor, now  retired 
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Does  Genesis  9 command 
capital  punishment? 

by  Dennis  By  lev 


When  Jesus  was  asked  about  the  law  of  divorce,  he 
made  an  unexpected  answer.  He  claimed  the  law  of  Moses 
was  no  more  than  an  adjustment  to  the  hardness  of  the 
hearts  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  not  really  God’s  intention 
for  people  to  ever  divorce  each  other. 

How  come?  Because  “in  the  beginning’’  it  had  not  been 
so.  There  is  such  a thing  as  creation  law,  which  shows 
God’s  original  intention  for  human  society. 

Nonresistant  Christians  might  be  able  to  argue  simi- 
larly regarding  capital  punishment  in  the  law  revealed  to 
Moses.  Yet  some  Christians  are  convinced  that  Genesis 
9:6  establishes  capital  punishment  as  part  of  God’s 
instructions  to  Noah  after  the  Flood.  “In  the  beginning,” 
so  to  speak. 

Is  that  what  this  verse  really  says? 

Establishing  what  people  may  eat.  We  must  look  at 
the  verse  in  light  of  those  that  come  before.  What  are 
these  verses  about?  Apparently  they  are  meant  to  es- 
tablish that  people  may  eat  meat  as  well  as  vegetables. 
Part  of  humanity’s  relationship  with  nature,  as  es- 
tablished by  God  after  the  Flood,  is  that  nothing  is  off 
limits  for  human  consumption  for  religious  reasons.  The 
flesh  of  no  animal  is  off  limits,  “unclean,”  not  fit  to  eat. 

There  is  an  exception  to  this  general  principle.  It  begins 
by  stating  that  meat  with  its  “lifeblood”  in  it  is  not  fit  to 
eat.  And  it  continues: 

And  for  your  lifeblood  I will  surely  demand  an  ac- 
counting. I will  demand  an  accounting  from  every 
animal.  And  from  each  man,  too,  I will  demand  an  ac- 
counting for  the  life  of  his  fellow  man.  Whoever  sheds 
the  blood  of  man,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed;  for  in 
the  image  of  God  has  God  made  man. — Genesis  9:5-6,  NIV 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  verses,  which  deal  with 
what  is  fit  for  eating,  this  must  be  understood  to  be  a law 
against  cannibalism.  More  specifically,  against  taking 
human  life  for  cannibalistic  purposes.  In  fact,  even  ani- 
mals will  have  to  answer  to  God  for  any  life  taken  in 
order  to  eat  human  flesh.  So  the  main  problem  seems  to 
be  that  of  killing  a human  being  in  order  to  eat  the  flesh. 

The  verse  does  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of  eating 
the  flesh  of  someoone  who  died  of  other  causes.  Which  is 
to  say  that  Genesis  9 probably  does  not  really  address  it- 
self to  the  kind  of  situation  faced  by  the  Uruguayan 
rugby  players  whose  plane  crashed  in  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains 15  years  ago,  and  who  survived  by  eating  the  flesh 
of  their  companions  who  had  died  in  the  crash. 

It  is  by  this  route  that  we  arrive  at  the  proverb  in  verse 
6.  Now,  suddenly,  we  are  not  talking  about  what  may  or 
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may  not  be  eaten.  The  connection  between  this  verse  and 
the  preceding  one  is  that  this  one  explains  why  canni- 
balism is  wrong.  It  does  this  by  quoting  an  ancient  prov- 
erb. Here  again  is  the  proverb  quoted  in  verse  6: 
“Whoever  sheds  the  blood  of  man,  by  man  shall  his  blood 


I am  convinced  that  Genesis  9 
has  no  bearing  on  a discussion 
concerning  God’s  attitude 
toward  capital  punishment. 


be  shed;  for  in  the  image  of  God  has  God  made  man!” 

The  reason  given?  Man  has  been  created  in  the  image  of 
God. 

It  is  wrong  to  kill  people  even  when  you  are  hungry,  be- 
cause human  beings  are  unique,  we  are  special  in  all  of 
creation.  There  is  something  sacred  about  our  life,  which 
reflects  the  glory  of  God  himself. 

Through  a different  route.  Now,  we  usually  come  at 
this  verse  through  a different  route.  Usually  we  assume 
that  verse  5 has  established  that  God  will  hold  murder 
punishable  (We  don’t  realize  the  point  being  discussed  is 
diet,  not  murder.)  And  then  we  assume  verse  6 explains 
what  the  punishment  for  murder  is,  and  who  is  to  carry 
out  the  sentence.  The  sentence  is  death,  and  the  execu- 
tioner must  be  another  human  being. 

But  that  part  about  people  killing  those  who  have  killed 
people  is  not  part  of  the  argument  against  cannibalism.  It 
is  not  passing  sentence  and  naming  an  executioner.  This 
part  of  the  verse  has  been  pulled  in  because  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a proverb,  the  second  half  of  which  was  needed  to 
explain  what  is  wrong  with  cannibalism. 

And  that  argument,  the  one  against  cannibalism,  went 
like  this:  You  may  not  eat  human  flesh  because,  of  course, 
that  would  involve  killing  people.  But  God  will  hold  you 
responsible  for  killing  people,  because  he  created  people 
in  his  own  image.  How  dare  you  kill  the  image  of  God! 
That  is  the  general  idea  of  Genesis  9:5-6. 

So  the  first  part  of  verse  6 is  not  law.  God  is  not  com- 
manding people  to  avenge  human  life.  A grammarian 
would  say  that  the  mood  of  the  verb  in  the  phrase  “by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed”  in  verse  6 is  indicative.  It  is 
not  imperative.  In  other  words,  he  says,  “this  will  hap- 
pen.” Not  “I  command  this  to  happen.”  This  is  perhaps 
easier  to  see  in  Hebrew  than  in  English  translations. 

This  is  a proverb.  It  is  wisdom.  It  is  observable  fact  in 
human  society.  This  is  what  usually  happens.  Or  at  least 
it  happened  in  ancient  societies,  with  an  “eye  for  an  eye” 
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concept  of  justice.  One  murder  leads  to  another.  Which 
leads  to  another,  which  leads  to  another,  of  course! 

Why  does  this  happen  in  human  society?  Because  God 
created  people  in  his  own  image. 

Which  is  to  say,  I believe,  that  people’s  motivations  for 
doing  things  are  unique  in  the  animal  world.  A person  is 
capable  of  harboring  resentment,  of  plotting  revenge,  and 
so  on.  Of  all  of  God’s  creatures,  only  human  beings  act 
this  way. 

We  have  no  explanation  within  the  proverb  itself  as  to 
why  this  fact  is  related  to  being  image-of-God.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  to  suppose  this  means  that  God  is  spiteful  and 


The  towel  and 

by  anonymous 

The  communion  service  was  rich  and  meaningful  as  we 
focused  together  on  our  Lord’s  suffering  and  death. 

The  sharing  of  the  communion  emblems  was  followed, 
as  always,  by  the  foot-washing  ceremony.  We  ladies 
withdrew  to  a Sunday  school  room  to  wash  each  other’s 
feet.  Of  course  no  dirt  was  removed  by  the  washing  and 
many  even  went  through  the  ceremony  with  hose  on. 

Still,  the  ritual  symbolizes  our  willingness  to  give  and 
receive  humble  service.  And  surrounded  by  an  at- 
mosphere of  loving  fellowship  as  well  as  by  clean  feet  and 
bodies,  the  heart  easily  throbs  with  earnestness  in  its 
commitment  to  serve.  This  was  truly  my  desire  as  I par- 
ticipated in  the  foot  washing:  to  serve  others  in  any  way 
the  Lord  might  direct  and  in  turn  to  receive  graciously 
from  others. 

The  spirit  of  fellowship  continued  as  our  congregation 
shared  together  in  the  noon  meal.  I was  just  getting  my 
dessert  when  eight-year-old  Lorie  came  up  to  me  all  ex- 
cited. “Mrs.  Grady  is  being  sick  in  the  bathroom!”  she  ex- 
claimed. 

Mrs.  Grady  was  at  least  80  years  old.  She  had  a chronic 
stomach  problem  and  was  on  heart  medication.  In  spite  of 
her  poor  health,  her  greatest  desire  was  to  be  in  church  on 
Sunday  morning  and  her  delight  at  being  with  God’s 
people  added  a special  blessing  to  every  service  she  at- 
tended. 


revenge-thirsty  himself  would  not  strike  me  as  the  most 
satisfying  explanation. 

Yet  I would  insist  that  this  matter  of  avenging  death 
with  further  death  is  not  commanded  by  verse  6.  Nor  is  it 
even  justified.  It  is  merely  described  as  happening. 

So  I am  convinced  that  Genesis  9 has  no  bearing  on  a 
discussion  concerning  God’s  attitude  toward  capital 
punishment.  I believe  Genesis  4 would  be  much  more  to 
the  point  for  establishing  how  God’s  justice  works  in  the 
face  of  murder.  In  that  chapter,  also  “in  the  beginning,” 
God  punishes  Cain  for  the  murder  of  Abel.  And  it  is  not 
through  the  death  penalty.  ^ 


Lysol 


Unsure  of  how  to  handle  her  situation  now,  I looked 
around,  hoping  someone  else  was  already  taking  action. 
But  no  other  adult  seemed  to  be  aware  of  what  was  going 
on.  Apparently  it  was  up  to  me. 

As  I opened  the  rest  room  door,  the  odor  that  greeted 
me  almost  made  me  sick.  Vomit  was  all  over  the  floor  and 
particles  of  snuff  were  scattered  around  the  commode. 
The  mingled  odor  of  snuff  and  vomit  was  the  most  nau- 
seating I had  ever  smelled. 

“This  is  the  real  meaning  of  foot  washing,”  I thought. 
“This  is  the  test  of  whether  I meant  what  I said  by  going 
through  that  ceremony.” 

“I’m  terribly  sorry,”  Mrs.  Grady  apologized  as  I 
grabbed  paper  towels  and  started  wiping.  “You  leave  it 
alone.  I’ll  clean  it  up.”  In  fact  she  was  trying  to  do  just 
that,  but  I was  concerned  about  her  heart. 

“It’s  quite  all  right,  Mrs.  Grady.  You  go  sit  down  and 
keep  still.  I’ll  take  care  of  it,”  I replied,  helping  her  out  the 
door. 

The  exhaust  fan  and  a bucket  of  water  strong  with 
Lysol  helped  take  care  of  the  odor  and  soon  everything 
was  cleaned  up. 

Yes,  I appreciate  the  tradition  of  washing  each  other’s 
feet.  But  that  one  experience  of  using  a towel  and  a basin 
of  Lysol  water  taught  me  more  about  service  than  all  the 
foot-washing  ceremonies  of  my  life  put  together.  ^ 


the  basin — and 
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Putting  down  roots  in  Ocean  City 

by  Joyce  Hos  tetter 


It  was  at  a Keith  Green  memorial  concert  that  Chuck 
and  I committed  ourselves  to  the  possibility  of  leaving 
home  to  share  the  gospel.  I fully  expected  that  we  would 
be  called  to  Africa,  as  Chuck  had  spent  two  years  in  Ni- 
geria with  his  parents  in  mission  work  and  has  a lingering 
desire  to  return.  In  fact,  the  first  invitation  we  received 
was  to  an  assignment  in  Somalia.  I admit  to  breathing  a 
sigh  of  relief  when  we  discovered  that  the  assignment  was 
incompatible  with  our  particular  skills. 

Perhaps  a month  later  Chuck  asked  me  if  I wanted  to 
move  to  the  beach.  Living  at  the  beach  was  another  of  his 
dreams  and  I assumed  he  had  just  spotted  an  ad  for  a 
great  land  deal.  No,  he  was  serious  about  this.  We  were 
being  approached  about  a church-planting  assignment  in 
Ocean  City,  Maryland.  As  you  can  imagine,  the  idea  of 
moving  to  the  beach  was  a bit  intriguing  and  being  10 
hours  from  our  hometown  of  Hickory,  North  Carolina, 
was  a lot  less  intimidating  than  moving  halfway  around 
the  world. 

A new  home?  As  we  began  to  seek  counsel  on  the 
Ocean  City  possibility,  we  were  challenged  by  my  parents 
(also  church  planters  and  in  many  ways  our  role  models) 
to  think  about  Ocean  City  as  our  new  home.  Speaking 
from  experience,  they  introduced  us  to  the  unsettling 
possibility  of  not  spending  Christmas  at  “home”  with  our 
extended  family.  And  as  that  sank  in,  they  reassured  us 
that  God  would  give  us  other  fathers  and  mothers  to  be 
family  in  absence  of  our  own. 

We  were  encouraged  to  visit  Ocean  City,  to  walk  the 
streets,  and  to  visualize  ourselves  at  home  here.  We  did. 
We  couldn’t.  Ocean  City  is  a tourist  town  and  felt  more 
like  a vacation  spot  than  a hometown.  The  flat 
countryside  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  lush  rolling 
hills  of  piedmont  North  Carolina.  Chuck  had  lived  in 
North  (Carolina  for  only  10  years,  but  my  childhood 
memories  were  sweet  with  the  taste  of  sun-warmed 
blackberries  and  the  southern  accents  of  the  country 
people  I loved  and  didn’t  want  to  forget.  Leaving  home 
was  not  going  to  be  easy.  But  the  Lord  turned  our  hearts 
toward  Ocean  City  and  by  the  time  our  vans  were  loaded 
we  had  grieved  already  our  losses  and  looked  toward 
dreams  of  planting  a church  in  Ocean  City. 

I can’t  imagine  why  we  were  ever  cocky  enough  to  think 
we  could  plant  a church.  I remember  the  Lord  speaking  to 
us  clearly  about  being  faithful  and  leaving  the  church 
building  to  him.  We  went  with  a healthy  dose  of  un- 
certainties. But  of  one  thing  we  were  certain:  we  must 
make  ourselves  at  home  in  this  new  community. 

And  so  we  filled  those  early  months  with  calculated  ef- 
forts to  become  a part  of  this  new  world.  We  asked  real- 
tors ceaseless  questions  concerning  the  history  and  scope 
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of  the  surrounding  area.  We  visited  area  churches  and  at- 
tended every  community  function  that  seemed  suitable 
for  our  family. 

It  was  at  one  such  function  that  God  revealed  to  us  just 
what  he  wanted  us  to  know  about  making  ourselves  at 
home  here.  The  evening  was  sponsored  by  the  women’s 
club  of  our  housing  development  and  was  billed  as  a 
family  night  in  celebration  of  Christmas.  We  responded 
enthusiastically  and  entered  the  community  hall  with  our 
hands  full  of  casseroles  and  pre-schoolers.  Just  inside  the 
door  we  realized  our  mistake.  While  we  had  visualized 
tables  filled  with  young  adults  and  lots  of  children,  we 
found  instead  many  graying  heads  and  not  more  than  two 
young  families  in  sight.  To  our  further  dismay,  this  retir- 


We  were  encouraged  to  visit 
Ocean  City  and  to  visualize 
ourselves  at  home  there.  We 
did,  and  we  couldn’t. 


ing  set  all  seemed  intent  on  saving  seats  for  their  friends. 
Alcohol  seemed  to  be  a prominent  part  of  the  evening’s 
fun. 

In  spite  of  these  surprises,  we  did  believe  God  wanted 
us  there  and  that  this  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  a group  of  people  we  would  not 
normally  cross  paths  with.  Indeed,  once  we  found  a seat 
we  were  able  to  “enjoy”  the  evening.  And  we  definitely 


Groundbreaking  for  the  new  building.  Holding  a shovel  at  right 
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The  new  building  for  Ocean  City  Men- 
7ionite  Church.  It  is  attached  to  a house 
that  was  already  on  the  property.  The 
house  is  now  used  for  Sunday  school 
classes  and  for  the  church’s  nursery 
school. 


learned  a little  more  about  the  spirit  of  this  new  com- 
munity that  was  now  our  home.  It  wasn’t  a particularly 
comfortable  evening,  however,  and  it  was  with  a sigh  of 
relief  that  we  gathered  our  empty  dishes  and  returned 
home. 

I moaned  quietly  to  Jesus  on  the  way  home,  and  as  I 
looked  at  the  Christmas  lights  in  the  park,  he  spoke 
quietly  back  to  me:  “And  do  you  think  I was  comfortable 
leaving  the  security  of  heaven  to  come  to  a cold  dark 
stable  with  no  crib,  no  musical  mobiles,  and  no  bumper 
pad?  And  do  you  think  I felt  at  home  leaving  the  holiness 
of  heaven  to  live  among  the  sinfulness  of  this  world?” 

Not  particularly  comfortable.  It  was  as  though  we 
received  our  commissioning  that  night — to  go  to  places 
we  had  not  dared  to  enter  before,  to  live  among  people 
who  did  not  fit  our  safe  Christian  image,  even  to  be  at 
home  with  them.  Slowly  God  drew  us  out  of  our  sheltered 
Mennonite  world.  We  have  grown  used  to  the  fact  that  the 
birthday  parties  our  children  attend  usually  have  beer  or 
wine  served  to  the  adults.  Some  of  the  homes  to  which  we 
are  invited  are  the  finest  in  town.  Friendship  evangelism 
has  taken  us  on  numerous  occasions  into  local  bars.  These 
and  other  experiences  are  not  particularly  comfortable. 

But  Christ’s  example  models  for  us  a ministry  that  goes 
beyond  our  comfort  zones.  We  have  learned  that  we  can 
have  friends  who  are  not  Christians.  It  has  been  a thrill  to 
see  our  uncomfortable  relationships  develop  into  deep 
Christian  friendships.  For  as  the  world  gets  its  first  look 
at  a genuine  faith  relationship  with  Christ,  it  begins 
knocking  at  the  church’s  doors. 

It  would  be  inaccurate  to  conjure  up  images  of  crowds 
knocking  down  the  doors  to  get  in.  They  don’t  come  in 
droves.  For  us  it  has  become  a predictably  small,  yet 
exciting,  growth  spurt  during  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring  of  each  year.  Winter  finds  Ocean  City  residents 
seeking  enduring  friendships  and  relaxed  entertainment 
in  contrast  to  the  frantic  scurry  to  make  a year’s  living  in 
the  three  tourist-laden  months  of  summer.  It  is  a time  for 
us  to  be  busy.  Friendship  evangelism  and  our  daily 
preschool  program  have  built  relationships  that  draw 
persons  to  our  church  doors  on  Sunday  morning. 

The  knocks  are  tentative  at  first.  It  takes  months,  or 
even  years,  for  some  to  work  up  the  courage  to  attend 
church.  It  has  been  enlightening  to  realize  that  for  the 
unchurched,  going  to  church  is  as  frightening  as  going 
into  a bar  is  for  most  Christians.  Some  are  struggling 
with  the  baggage  of  previous  negative  church 
experiences.  Others  come  with  a tremendous  sense  of  un- 
worthiness. But  all  who  come  do  so  because  of  their 
contact  with  people  who  have  a hope  within  them.  At  its 
best  and  its  most  difficult,  church  planting  reaches  not 
Christians  looking  for  a good  church  but  sinners  looking 


for  a place  to  call  home.  And  they  will  come.  Because  we 
have  stepped  out  of  the  safety  of  our  environment,  they 
will  take  cautious  steps  into  our  circle  of  hope. 

Church  planting  is  painstaking  work,  and  growth  from 
seed  to  harvest  is  often  slow,  with  much  nurturing 
needed.  In  Ocean  City  we  are  just  beginning  to  develop  a 
strong  core  group  after  four  years  of  relationship  build- 
ing. Our  membership  is  22  and  Sunday  morning  atten- 
dance is  60-75.  Growth  of  the  church  and  the  nursery 
school  has  brought  the  need  for  additional  space.  With  the 


At  its  best  and  its  most 
difficult,  church  planting 
reaches  not  Christians  looking 
for  a good  church  but  sinners 
looking  for  a place  to  call 
home. 


help  of  Allegheny  and  Atlantic  Coast  conferences  we  have 
purchased  a house  which  provides  classroom  space.  In  ad- 
dition our  supportive  conferences  have  provided  much 
funding  and  volunteer  labor  to  build  a new  sanctuary 
which  is  attached  to  the  house.  We  are  young  and  still 
unsure  of  ourselves.  Building  a church  is  a tremendous 
leap  of  faith  for  such  a small  group.  But  God  has 
promised  that  as  we  are  faithful  he  will  build  the  church. 
We  have  experienced  our  share  of  miracles  and  fully  ex- 
pect to  experience  more. 

Large  extended  family.  My  parents  were  right.  God 
has  provided  a large  extended  family.  At  each  conference 
session  we  enjoy  the  hugs  and  encouragement  of  many 
fathers  and  mothers  who  share  their  warmth  and  wisdom 
with  us.  It  has  been  a special  bonus  for  me  that  our 
overseers,  Ross  and  Ruth  Goldfus,  remind  me  of  my  own 
parents.  Perhaps  there  are  personality  similarities,  but  I 
suspect  it  is  their  parenting  instincts  coupled  with  their 
own  church-planting  experience  which  enabled  them  to 
provide  the  affirmation  and  encouragement  we  have 
needed. 

We  spent  our  first  Christmas  in  Ocean  City  in  1986.  We 
knew  the  time  had  come.  Jesus  cared  enough  for  our  emo- 
tional needs  to  surprise  us  with  a visit  from  North 
Carolina  relatives.  That  helped  a lot.  But  we  are  at  home 
here  now.  I just  ordered  three  blackberry  bushes  to  plant 
in  our  backyard.  We’re  ready  to  put  down  roots,  recogniz- 
ing, of  course,  that  God  might  call  us  to  Somalia!  ^ 
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Participants  find  conference 
on  AIDS  ‘deeply  moving’ 


The  conference  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite  Church  Center  on  “Christians  and 
AIDS,”  Jan.  15-17,  was  deeply  moving  for 
its  participants.  As  they  worshiped  to- 
gether in  the  closing  Sunday  morning 
session,  they  had  a strong  sense  of  God’s 
presence.  The  event  was  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  and  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Willard  Krabill,  an  MMA  consultant 
and  Goshen  College  physician,  described 
the  purpose  for  the  conference:  (1)  to 
increase  Mennonites’  understanding  of 
AIDS  and  its  impact  on  society,  (2)  to 
help  Mennonites  understand  their  con- 
nectedness to  one  another  and  the 
spiritual  dilemma  that  AIDS  presents,  (3) 
to  witness  to  the  unconditional  love  of 
Christ  for  all  (including  the  sick  and  de- 
valued), (4)  to  model  what  could  happen 
in  other  settings,  and  (5)  to  stimulate 
leaders  in  the  church  for  the  development 
of  an  appropriate  response  to  AIDS. 

There  are  many  ethical  issues  arising 
out  of  the  AIDS  problem.  One  of  the 
greatest,  Krabill  said,  is  the  behavioral 
one.  Sexually  transmitted  diseases  hap- 
pen between  people  who  have  consented 
to  be  involved  in  high-risk  activity  (sexual 
promiscuity)  for  the  most  part.  Testing 
for  the  virus  is  another  major  ethical 
issue.  Some  people  simply  don’t  want  to 
know  if  they  have  the  virus.  Voluntary 
testing  causes  less  human  outcry  than 
mandatory  testing,  Krabill  said.  Great 
concern  was  raised  at  the  conference  re- 
garding the  bill  in  the  Illinois  Legislature 
that  would  require  mandatory  testing  for 
those  seeking  a marriage  license. 

Bernell  Good,  assistant  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
who  serves  AIDS  patients  as  well,  shared 
some  of  the  known  facts  and  statistics 
about  AIDS.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
IV2  to  2 million  people  in  the  U.S.  alone 
who  are  infected  with  the  AIDS  virus. 
There  have  been  approximately  50,000 
diagnosed  cases  of  AIDS  in  the  U.S.,  of 
which  about  25,000  people  have  died.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  1991  there  will  be  75,000 
cases  diagnosed  as  AIDS  in  that  year 
alone. 


Anne  Showalter,  director  of  pastoral 
services  at  the  Chicago-based  AIDS  Pas- 
toral Care  Network,  stated  that  the 
church  has  not  led  the  way  in  dealing 
with  AIDS,  “and  I hope  she  catches  up 
soon!”  AIDS  has  crept  up  undetected 
against  the  backdrop  of  a society  that  has 
been  primarily  self-serving  in  nature. 
People  have  set  themselves  further  and 
further  away  from  death,  so  that  it  is  no 
longer  an  ongoing  part  of  life  as  it  once 
was.  Death  has  been  relegated  to  the  in- 
stitutions. AIDS  reminds  people  once 
again  that  they  are  mortal  and  limited  be- 
ings, Showalter  said.  People  are  afraid  of 
those  who  are  infected  with  the  virus— 
who  are  already  marginalized  people  for 
the  most  part. 

Showalter  observed  that  American  so- 
ciety is  obsessed  with  sexual  inuendos. 
Yet  “we  can’t  find  a place  to  talk  about 
what  it  means  to  be  a sexual  person,  and 
feel  good  about  it,”  she  said.  People  have 
failed  to  model  intimacy  at  home.  By 
their  fear  of  touching  and  intimacy,  they 
tend  to  give  young  people  the  message 
that  one  can  only  get  intimacy  through 
genital  sexual  activity.  The  church  needs 
to  provide  a place  which  offers  trust,  inti- 
macy, and  loyalty.  With  AIDS, 
sexuality — which  was  meant  to  be  life- 
giving,  to  express  love  and  intimacy — is 
now  a carrier  of  death. 

“AIDS  is  an  enormous  journey,”  Sho- 
walter said.  “There  is  a lot  of  ambiguity 
involved.  No  one  knows  where  we’ll  end 
up  with  this  problem.”  God  called  Abra- 
ham to  leave  his  home — everything  that 
was  familiar  and  secure.  He  was  asked  to 
take  the  risk  and  simply  go  where  he 
would  be  led.  As  Abraham  traveled  he 
discovered  God  present  in  places  where 
he  didn’t  expect  to  find  him. 

Likewise,  Jesus  entered  foreign  terri- 
tory. By  reaching  out  to  the  leper  he  was 
breaking  the  same  kind  of  cultural  and 
religious  barriers  as  when  Christians 
minister  to  persons  with  AIDS.  But,  Sho- 
walter stated,  everyone  must  remember 
that  they  too  have  “leprosy,”  though 
theirs  may  be  less  obvious.  People  must 
not  pride  themselves  into  believing  they 


are  the  healers.  Jesus  alone  is  the  healer, 
and  everyone  needs  his  healing  touch. 

It  is  only  when  people  can  agree  to  walk 
with  the  outcasts  of  society  that  they 
have  hope  for  reconciliation.  Hebrews 
13:13  says,  “Let  us  go  to  him  outside  the 
city  gate,  bearing  the  disgrace  he  bore.” 
That  is  where  the  church  is  called,  Sho- 
walter said:  outside  of  our  secure  “city”  to 
meet  society’s  despised  and  oppressed 
people.  To  the  place  of  death,  abandon- 
ment, and  darkness.  For  Golgotha  is  also 
the  place  of  infinite  love,  trust,  and  hope. 

How  are  Mennonites  to  provide  pas- 
toral care  to  people  with  AIDS?  Sho- 
walter stated  that  compassion  and  care 
should  be  the  primary  attitude.  People 
diagnosed  with  AIDS  already  feel  ter- 
ribly overwhelmed  by  a catastrophe  in 
their  lives.  They  need  people  to  help  them 
claim  God’s  grace,  not  condemn  them. 
Showalter  said,  “I  often  have  to  listen  a 
lot  longer  than  usual  when  ministering  to 
a person  with  AIDS.” 

What  can  the  church  do  to  address  this 
issue?  Showalter  suggested  that  pastors 
should  pray  publicly  from  the  pulpit  for 
persons  with  AIDS.  This  would  signal  to 
those  in  the  congregation  who  may  be 
experiencing  the  pain  of  AIDS  that  this 
pastor  would  be  safe  to  talk  to.  The 
church  must  educate  people  about  the 
facts  of  AIDS  and  address  issues  of 
sexuality  more  openly.  The  church  needs 
to  pray  for  healing  of  persons  with  AIDS, 
at  a variety  of  levels.  'The  church  must  be 
aware  of  public  policy  that  is  being  es- 
tablished concerning  AIDS. 

Michael  Banks,  pastor  of  Burnside 
Mennonite  Fellowship  and  moderator  of 
the  Council  of  Mennonite  Churches  in 
New  York  City,  cited  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan.  Like  him,  people  are 
headed  down  a dangerous  road.  But  in 
choosing  to  be  merciful,  they  find  God  on 
the  Jericho  road.  “I  have  found  God  in  the 
sick  room  of  a person  with  AIDS  more 
than  in  the  church  at  times,”  Banks  said. 
“Sometimes  the  church  can  become  a 
prison  which  nurtures  our  phobias  and 
neuroses.  And  it  is  out  there  where  God  is 
that  we  are  restored.” 

Throughout  the  weekend  there  was  a 
sense  of  warmth  and  caring,  making  it 
possible  for  those  who  have  been  per- 
sonally touched  in  some  way  by  AIDS  to 
share  their  pain  more  openly.  Many  par- 
ticipants experienced  a sense  of  inner 
healing  at  this  conference,  including 
those  who  AIDS  has  touched  and  those 
who  came  as  institutional  representa- 
tives.— Ruth  Keidel 
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EMC  establishes  ties 
with  new  college 
in  Japan 

“Hands  across  the  water”  is  more  than 
just  an  expression  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College.  The  school’s  commitment  to  a 
“global”  education— that  includes  requir- 
ing students  to  spend  at  least  one  sem- 
ester in  off-campus  settings— has  led  to  a 
special  link-up  with  a school  in  Japan. 

EMC  and  Wakkanai  Hokusei  Junior 
College  have  signed  a formal  agreement 
that  establishes  a “sister  college”  rela- 
tionship between  the  two.  According  to 
EMC  professor  James  Bomberger,  the 
agreement  means  that  “students  from 
Wakkanai  Hokusei  Junior  College,  who 
want  to  transfer  to  a Christian  college  in 
the  United  States,  will  have  their  credits 
accepted  toward  a four-year  degree  at 
EMC.” 

Bom’oerger,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Languages/Literature  Department,  is 
presently  on  a 15-month  assignment  at 
the  Japanese  school  as  dean  of  the  En- 
glish Department  and  visiting  professor 
of  English.  His  wife,  Doris,  is  also  an  En- 
glish professor  there. 

The  two-year  school  of  about  115 
students  was  started  last  year  as  a coop- 
erative effort  of  the  city  of  Wakkanai  and 
the  United  Church  of  Japan.  Wakkanai  is 
the  northernmost  city  in  Japan  with  a 
population  of  58,000. 

“Students  will  follow  normal  applica- 
tion procedures  and  meet  EMC’s  entrance 
requirements,”  Bomberger  said.  “Appli- 
cants will  also  submit  Teaching  of  En- 
glish as  a Foreign  Language  (TOEFL) 
scores  and  be  responsible  to  cover  tuition, 
room,  and  board  fees,”  he  added,  noting 
that  “normal  scholarship  procedures  will 


also  be  followed.”  The  arrangement  “is  a 
symbol  of  EMC’s  commitment  to 
strengthening  international  relationships 
on  a two-way  basis,”  Bomberger  said. 

When  the  couple’s  assignment  ends, 
they  are  hopeful  that  tentative  plans  they 
are  making  to  bring  from  15  to  30  Jap- 
anese students  to  EMC  for  three  weeks 
this  summer  “will  work  out.” 


MBM  staff  member  finds 
interest  in  media  use 
in  Latin  America 

Mennonite  churches  in  Latin  America  are 
ready  to  use  local  media  to  nurture  con- 
gregations and  to  evangelize.  Elias 
Acosta,  Hispanic  media  associate  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  said  his 
recent  visit  to  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and 
Bolivia  revealed  ways  Mennonite  con- 
gregations can  use  media  effectively.  But 
in  some  cases,  Mennonites  are  not  trained 
or  equipped  to  do  so.  Acosta  heard  many 
requests  for  media  help. 

In  Uruguay,  he  noted  that  video  is  a 
growing  part  of  society  and  that  Men- 
nonites are  ready  to  try  new  things.  They 
have  interest  in  conducting  communica- 
tion seminars,  want  an  audiovisual  cen- 
ter, and  need  training  in  radio,  television, 
video,  and  writing. 

Acosta  videotaped  Washington  Brun,  a 
young  Mennonite  theologian,  sharing  a 
case  study  of  a woman  in  poverty  and 
how  her  local  Mennonite  congregation 
responded.  Further  discussions  revealed 
interest  in  dramatizing  the  story.  Uru- 
guayan Mennonites  feel  it  is  important  to 
share  the  story  for  several  reasons;  More 
people  need  to  be  aware  of  the  woman’s 
suffering.  North  American  Mennonites 


need  to  be  challenged  to  think  of  injus- 
tices which  involve  other  Mennonites,  and 
Latin  American  Mennonites  need  to  open 
their  eyes  to  what  is  going  on  in  their  so- 
ciety. The  main  hurdle  to  putting  the 
drama  on  video  is  funding. 

In  Argentina,  Mennonite  leaders  are 
producing  some  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams and  a few  video  programs.  They 
also  have  identified  several  media  pro- 
jects: A documentary  on  the  history  of 
the  Argentine  church;  TV  spots  on  peace, 
drugs,  and  family  issues;  media  training 
events;  marriage  counseling  on  video;  and 
forums  on  topics  such  as  ethics  and  eco- 
nomics. MBM  Media  Ministries  has  tar- 
geted Argentina  as  the  focus  of  Acosta’s 
overseas  work  in  1988. 

Bolivia,  meanwhile,  surprised  Acosta 
with  a wide  open  door  for  media  use.  In 
fact,  he  reports  more  resources  available 
there  for  Mennonites  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Latin  America.  Discussions 
there  centered  on  training  Mennonite 
students  in  communication  at  a local 
Christian  university  and  hosting  training 
seminars  for  two  Mennonites  from  each 
country  in  southern  Latin  America. 

“Right  now  is  the  time  to  join  the  media 
race  in  Latin  America,”  said  Acosta.  “We 
can’t  afford  to  wait  until  the  year  2000  to 
respond  to  the  churchs’  interests  and  to 
do  the  training  they  need.” 


Major  and  minor 
in  theater  approved 
for  Goshen  College 

The  Goshen  College  Board  of  Overseers 
has  recommended  approval  of  a new  ma- 
jor and  minor  in  theater  at  the  college. 
The  recommendation  was  subsequently 
approved  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  major  and  minor  will  be  offered 
within  the  Communication  Department. 

“The  board’s  action  is  further  recogni- 
tion of  the  strong  student  interest  in 
drama  at  Goshen  and  its  increasing  role 
in  Mennonite  churches,”  said  Lauren 
Friesen,  associate  professor  of  drama. 
“Drama  is  still  something  of  a new  area 
for  the  Mennonite  Church,  but  more  and 
more  churches  are  using  it  in  worship  and 
Christian  education.”  Friesen  thinks  that 
the  use  of  drama  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  today  is  at  the  same  place  instru- 
mental music  was  a generation  ago. 

The  board  also  set  fees  for  1988-89.  The 
fee  for  tuition,  room,  and  board  will  be 
$8,795 — an  increase  of  $545  over  1987-88. 
A discount  for  an  early  deposit  will  no 
longer  be  offered,  but  senior  housing  dis- 
counts will  continue. 

The  board  meeting  was  held  in  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.,  Jan.  14-15,  and  included  joint 
sessions  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  boards  of  the  other  Men- 
nonite Church  colleges  and  seminaries. 


counselor  or  MMA 
today  for  more 
information  about 


MMA  Announces 
9-18%  Rate  Reduction 
for  Annually  Renewable 
Term  Life  Insurance 

•designed  for  both  definite 
short-term  and  general 
long-term  needs 
•10%  premium  discount 
from  standard  rate 
for  good  health 


Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid 

Goshen,  Indiana  46526 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Clyde  G.  Kratz,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  article  “It’s  Not  All  Greek  to  Me” 
(Jan.  26)  has  a unique  way  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  need  for  Christian  people  to  study 
the  original  languages  of  the  Bible.  I 
agree  that  studying  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment has  brought  about  a new  apprecia- 
tion for  the  New  Testament.  My  study  of 
Greek  has  allowed  me  to  interact  with  the 
writers  of  the  Bible  in  their  native 
tongue.  I was  excited  when  I completed 
my  translation  of  Galatians  for  the  first 
time.  While  my  translation  will  not  pass 
the  scholarship  necessary  to  be  incor- 
porated in  a marketable  English  transla- 
tion, it  was  still  a sense  of  accomplish- 
ment and  joy. 

It  remains  my  desire  to  use  the  Greek 
New  Testament  in  ways  that  are  helpful 
for  my  study  and  for  the  edification  of  the 
church.  I hope  that  we  do  not  study  the 
Greek  language  for  the  purposes  of  ele- 
vating biblical  arguments  to  a plane 
whereby  relatively  few  are  equipped  to 
interact.  This  would  be  a disservice  to  the 
church  as  is  the  assigning  of  labels  to 
persons  based  upon  status  that  is  as- 
cribed or  achieved. 


Monty  Ledford,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

I applaud  lowa-Nebraska  Conference 
for  expelling  Ames  Mennonite  Church  be- 
cause of  the  congregation’s  position  on 
homosexuality  (“Mennoscope,”  Jan.  12). 
It’s  nice  to  see  Mennonites  be  decisive 
about  something. 

And,  while  I’m  being  sexist  and  ob- 
scurantist, let  me  say  I disagree  with  those 
who  say  that  we  will  need  to  have  more 
women  as  pastors  if  we  want  to  meet  our 
Goals  for  ’95.  My  own  prediction  is  that 
the  more  women  become  pastors  the 
fewer  men  will  choose  the  pastorate. 


Charles  Hoeflich,  Bedminster,  Pa. 

The  article  setting  forth  the  Hymnal 
(Council’s  action  adopting  a crucial  lan- 
guage statement  of  policy  (“Church 
News,”  Jan.  12)  saddened  me.  While  the 


statement  itself  is  carefully  worded,  it 
was  the  written  and  quoted  explanation 
or  expansion  of  its  genesis  which  caused 
the  sorrow. 

Unless  I misread  the  Scriptures,  more 
than  “hymns  influenced  by  old  English 
traditions”  refer  to  God  as  “he.” 

Naturally  I am  grateful  for  those  coun- 
cil members  who  are  concerned  at  che 
presentation  of  “a  multitude  of  images 
for  God  and  for  using  language  that  helps 
women  feel  more  included.”  Do  not 
“brothers”  include  sisters  to  make  up  the 
brethren  of  the  Mennonite  Church? 

Perhaps  my  greatest  concern  is  that 
the  Hymnal  Council  is  using  its  excel- 
lence in  the  discipline  of  music  to  invade 
the  field  of  theology.  This  is  emphasized 
when  one  reads  that  hymnals  from  the 
19th  century  “had  a strong  theological 
emphasis  on  God  as  Father.”  Indeed  they 
did — following  our  Lord’s  example  from 
the  first  century  when,  on  many  occa- 
sions, he  referred  to  his  Father,  but  espe- 
cially when  he  suggested  that  we  pray, 
“Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven”  (Luke 
11:2,  KJV). 

As  we  move  one  step  closer  to  embrac- 
ing the  world  and  its  liberal  culture. 
Sister  Nancy  Fans  of  the  Hymnal  Council 
might  well  have  said,  ‘"rhis  is  a tragic  mo- 
ment.” 


Walter  Sawatsky,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Carl  Kreider’s  view  of  the  INF  Treaty 
(Jan.  5)  prompts  this  note  of  appreciation 
and  concern.  It  is  indeed  the  more  hopeful 
atmosphere  that  has  been  created,  a sense 
of  more  dismantling  of  nuclear  weaponry 
to  come,  which  is  important  in  this  small 


step.  Further,  it  is  important  that  the 
trillions  of  dollars  spent  on  arms,  and  for 
which  we  as  Mennonites  help  to  pay,  be 
diverted  toward  relieving  world  poverty. 
Nevertheless,  for  us  as  Christians  to  help 
make  that  happen  requires  us  to  go  be- 
yond conventional  Western  analysis  of 
the  situation. 

We  must  start  relying  on  armaments 
statistics  that  are  accurate  and  not  those 
which  help  serve  the  armaments  lobby  in 
Washington.  When  Kreider  claims  that 
the  USA  has  nearly  11,000  long-range 
strategic  missiles  but  that  the  USSR  has 
nearly  17,000,  this  is  most  inaccurate.  He 
is  no  doubt  a victim  of  the  war  of  arma- 
ments statistics. 

In  recent  months  I have  been  reading 
Tom  Gervasi’s  The  Myth  of  Soviet  Mili- 
tary Supremacy  (Harper  & Row,  1986), 
which  consists  of  275  pages  of  text  and 
225  pages  of  statistics.  The  latter  involve 
very  careful  weighing  of  all  the  data 
available  in  the  public  domain,  and  show 
two  things:  (1)  Regularly,  but  especially 
during  the  Reagan  years,  both  the  es- 
tablishment press  (New  York  Times, 
Newsweek)  and  the  specialized  research 
centers  have  adjusted  their  statistics 
about  the  military  balance  according  to 
American  foreign  policy  desires.  (2)  In  all 
areas  of  weaponry,  including  the  variety 
of  ways  of  calculating  parity,  since  at 
least  i970  the  USA  had  completed  and 
won  the  armaments  race. 

The  Soviet  Union  was — and  remains — 
behind,  and  will  in  all  likelihood  continue 
to.  Nowhere  in  that  book  are  there  figures 
given  on  long-range  strategic  missiles 
anywhere  close  to  those  given  by  Kreider. 
The  most  relevant  statistic  is  that  as  of 
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December  1986  the  Soviets  had  8,360  de- 
liverable nuclear  warheads  whereas  the 
USA  had  14,304. 

To  imply  that  the  Soviets  are  the  great- 
er threat  does  not  serve  the  cause  of 
truth.  It  should  rather  be  emphasized 
that  with  the  INF  Treaty  the  Soviets 
agreed  to  dismantle  four  times  as  many 
warheads  as  did  the  Americans,  so  many 
more  so  that  they  were  too  embarrassed 
to  publish  that  statistic  in  Gorbachev’s 
new  glasnost  society.  The  military  im- 
balance which  favors  the  Americans  has 
worsened. 

It  is  shameful  for  President  Reagan  to 
be  able  to  assume  that  morality  is  on  his 
side  when  he  uses  the  religious  talk  of 
“evil  empire’’  and  the  biblical  symbolism 
of  cuff  links  signifying  plowshares  from 
swords  as  a gift  for  Gorbachev.  Right  now 
it  is  more  apropos  for  Christians  in  the 
West  to  take  seriously  the  gift  that  Gor- 
bachev brought  along,  namely  his  quite 
remarkable  book:  "Perestroika":  New 
Thinking  for  Our  Country  and  the  World. 
It  is  filled  with  acknowledgments  of  fail- 
ure, including  the  recognition  that  a 
policy  of  lying  to  the  Soviet  public  has 
reaped  a harvest  of  massive  distrust  in 
governmental  pronouncements. 

Editor’s  response:  Carl  Kreider  ac- 
knowledges that  the  figures  in  his  article 
were  taken  from  the  New  York  Times. 


Florence  T.  Mellinger,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Concerning  the  note  explaining  the 
cover  picture  of  Dec.  22:  “Ravens  bring 
food  to  keep  the  prophet  Isaiah  alive.”  In 
our  Bibles  the  prophet  Elijah  was  fed  by 
ravens.  This  error  was  noticed  by  Pheobe 


Hershey,  an  88-year-old  resident  of  Men- 
nonite  Home,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Editor’s  response:  You  are  absolutely 
right.  Pheobe  Hershey  is  the  first  and 
only  person  to  call  the  error  to  our  atten- 
tion. 


Christine  Wenger  Nofsinger,  Meta- 
mora,  111. 

Thanks,  Rich  Meyer  (“What  Really  Is 
God’s  Will  for  the  City?”  Nov.  24)  and 
Katie  Funk  Wiebe  (“The  More  We  Eat 
Together,”  Jan.  5)  for  writing  articles 
that  nudge  me  beyond  complacency  and 
force  me  to  ask  hard  questions  of  myself. 


Douglas  C.  Lehman,  Mongo,  Chad 

I read  with  interest  the  reprinted  ar- 
ticle “Newspeak,  Churchspeak,  and  Mini- 
true”  (“Hear,  Hear!”  Oct.  20).  I do  not 
share  the  editor’s  opinion  that  it  is  “fairly 
sophisticated.”  Rather,  I submit  that  it  is 
selective  and,  in  general,  lacking  basic 
logical  sense.  Contrary  to  what  the  au- 
thor concludes,  much  of  the  recent  use  of 
Latin-based  words  serves  to  sharpen 
meanings,  giving  ideas  and  objects  very 
precise  places  in  our  thought  and  vocabu- 
lary. The  author  suggests,  for  example, 
“suckling”  for  an  unborn  baby.  This  could 
be  confusing  since  most  English-speakers 
will  have  a mental  image  of  a baby  who  is 
sucking  its  mother’s  breast,  and  not  a 
fetus.  Who’s  confusing  who  here? 

The  author’s  use  of  “deviant”  is  also 
very  confusing.  Does  this  mean,  as  many 
people  believe,  “going  against  the  norm”? 
If  so,  we  should  remember  that  all  early 
Christians  were  deviant  in  this  respect. 


Most  Mennonites  are  deviant  because 
they  do  not  believe  in  killing  people  to  re- 
solve conflicts.  (This  is  even  going  against 
our  animal  nature,  isn’t  it?)  With  regard 
to  sexual  activity,  I propose  that  my  fun- 
damentalist brothers  and  sisters  consider 
the  apostle  Paul’s  more  precise  usage  of 
the  concept  in  Romans  1:24-27.  The 
deviant  must  turn  away  from  something 
he/she  had  or  knew  before.  While  I know 
many  homosexual  men  and  women,  I 
have  not  yet  met  one  who  has  “turned 
away”  from  an  earlier  God-given  het- 
erosexuality. Yet  many  in  the  church 
have  used  the  apostle  Paul’s  teachings  on 
male  prostitution,  child  abuse,  and  de- 
bauchery to  oppress  and  discriminate 
against  all  homosexuals.  Such  mistreat- 
ment is  simply  not  biblical,  ayid  it  has  no 
place  in  a democracy. 

I do  agree  strongly  with  the  author  that 
obscure  terminology  “is  deliberately  used 
to  confuse  and  disarm  potential  oppo- 
nents.” I dearly  wish  that  the  author  had 
gone  on  to  cite  some  of  these  cases. 
Instead,  he  seems  to  have  confused  nat- 
ural evolution  of  a language  with  inten- 
tional propaganda.  Two  broad  and  infec- 
tive “demi-lies”  in  word  usage  are  the 
uses  of  “defense”  for  “military”  and  “com- 
munist” for  “anybody  who  is  opposed  to 
American  foreign  policy.”  Military  sup- 
porters who  thought  up  the  idea  certainly 
were  clever.  Today  you  hear  many  Ameri- 
cans discussing  “defense”  spending  and 
its  merits.  What  the  money  actually  goes 
for  is  war — past,  present,  and  future. 
Recently  over  the  Voice  of  America  I 
heard  President  Reagan’s  weekly  radio 
broadcast  in  which  he  described  the 
American-funded  war  on  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  as  “freedom-fighters”  trying 
to  kick  the  “communists”  out  of  Central 
America.  What  is  sad  is  that  so  many 
believe  these  untruths. 

The  author  ends  his  article  with  a 
series  of  observations  on  current  religious 
word  usage.  I see  his  point,  but  do  not 
share  his  sense  of  frustration.  'The  term 
“fundamentalist,”  for  example,  seems  to 
be  as  appropriate  a description  of  a Jerry 
Falwell  as  it  is  of  an  Ayatollah  Khomeini, 
or  someone  in  the  Kremlin.  I would  have 
a problem,  however,  if  someone  implied 
that  the  “fundamentalist”  is  more  faith- 
ful than  others.  Fundamentalism  in  the 
American  setting  is  generally  used  to 
describe  a world-view  based  on  a strict, 
modern  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Most 
folks  who  use  the  word  do  not  necessarily 
judge  one  group  as  “right”  and  another  as 
“wrong.”  The  label  is  the  vehicle  by  which 
we  communicate. 

I do  find  it  discouraging,  however,  that 
so  many  of  our  people  have  gotten  in- 
volved with  the  American  fundamen- 
talists. The  nationalism  and  oppression  of 
minorities  involved  with  this  movement 
is  a severe  impediment  to  the  vitality  of 
our  church  and  our  commitment  to 
kingdom  work. 
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Conrad  Grebel  College  can  now  offer 
master’s  and  doctoral  degrees  in  theology, 

thanks  to  a royal  charter  it  received  recently 
from  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Ontario — the 
Queen  of  England’s  official  representative  in 
that  province.  Initially  the  college  will  grant 
only  the  master  of  theological  studies  degree. 
Conrad  Grebel  was  founded  in  1961  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Waterloo.  It  is 
operated  by  the  Mennonite  churches  of 
Ontario.  The  royal  charter  does  not  change 
Conrad  Grebel’s  affiliation  with  the  University 
of  Waterloo. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  tuition  discounts  for  all  people  over 

the  age  of  50.  The  percentage  of  the  discount  is 
equal  to  the  student’s  age  on  the  first  day  of 
class.  In  addition,  persons  62  years  of  age  and 
older  receive  a 20  percent  discount  on  any  con- 
tinuing education  class.  President  Joe  Lapp 
said  the  discounts  are  “a  way  of  responding  to 
community  and  congregational  needs,  recog- 
nizing in  particular  the  growing  number  of 
persons  who  desire  to  pursue  educational  goals 
at  later  stages  in  life.”  EMC  already  had  a 
long-standing  policy  of  offering  free  admission 
to  all  public  events  on  campus  for  people  over 
62. 

Fire  partially  destroyed  Homestead  (Fla.) 
Mennonite  Church  early  on  Sunday  morning, 
Feb.  7,  but  the  congregation  gathered  for  wor- 
ship later  anyway — outdoors,  beside  the  build- 
ing. Pastor  Raymond  Martin  invited  the 
members  to  share  their  feelings  about  what 
had  just  happened.  Investigators  said  the 
cause  of  the  fire  was  arson,  and  damage  to  the 
21-year-old  building  was  estimated  at  $75,000. 
Several  churches  in  the  community  have 
invited  the  Homestead  congregation  to  use 
their  facilities.  Mennonites  in  other  areas  have 
also  offered  to  help  with  clean-up  and  rebuild- 
ing. 

Hamilton  Street  Mennonite  Church  in  Har- 
rishiu-g,  Pa.,  has  disbanded.  It  was  founded 
in  1952  in  a black  neighborhood.  'The  church 
lost  its  original  vision  and  was  not  able  to 
embrace  a new  one,  according  to  Pastor 
Lindsey  Robinson,  who  is  also  an  administra- 
tor with  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
The  remaining  members  transferred  to  other 
Mennonite  congregations  in  the  area,  and  the 
building  was  transferred  to  Cristo  la 
Respuesta— a Hispanic  Mennonite  congrega- 
tion. 

Four  churches  planted  since  1980  in 
Southeast  Conference  invested  $303,000  for 
enlarged  facilities  recently.  They  are  Area  de 
Salvacion  of  Fort  Myers,  Fla.;  Seguidores  de 
Cristo  of  Sarasota,  Fla.;  John’s  Island  (S.C.) 
Fellowship;  and  Christiana  Ebenezer  of 
Apopka,  Fla.  The  first  three  purchased  build- 
ings in  new  locations,  while  the  Apopka  con- 
gregation bought  the  one  it  is  already  using. 
Southeast  Conference  assisted  all  four  with  the 
financing. 

A black  Mennonite  congregation  died  and 
another  one  is  about  to  be  born  in  Mobile, 
Ala.  The  old  one  was  a church-planting  effort 
called  Amazing  Grace  that  began  in  May  1984. 
But  it  was  brought  to  an  end  last  September 
when  only  one  couple  was  regularly  attending 
its  meetings.  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 


Catholic  principal  reviews  peace  book. 

Sister  Karen  Brink,  principal  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  School  in  Scottdale,  Pa.,  is  one 
of  10  local  people  who  ivrote  book  reviews 
this  year  for  "Christian  Peace  Elf'— a 
children’s  reading  program  directed  by 
David  Hiebert  of  Kingview  Mennonite 
Church,  hi  her  review  of  "Mother  Teresa: 
Sister  to  the  Poor,  ” she  said,  “It  was  her 
[Mother  Teresa’s'\  early  training  and  the 
example  of  both  parents  and  teachers 
which  led  her  to  choose  the  life  of  service.  ” 
When  asked  about  the  past  relatioyis 
between  Catholics  and  Mennonites,  espe- 
cially considering  the  stormy  time  of  the 
Protestant  Reforynation,  Brink  said  that 
she  favored  “strong  and  positive  working 
toward  understanding  between  deyiomina- 
tions."  Added  Hiebert:  “Building  yinder- 
standing  between  groups  on  the  local  level 
seemed  to  be  a good  ivay  to  build  a base  for 
imderstandmg  on  the  broader  national  and 
iyitemational  levels.  ” 

Seven  libraries  are  part  of  Christian 
Peace  Elf.  In  addition  to  the  Catholic  school 
where  Brink  is  principal,  a United  Me- 
thodist congregation,  a public  school  li- 
brary,  and  several  public  libraries  par- 
ticipated in  the  program.  The  reviews  are 
prepared  for  publicatioyi  in  local  news- 
papers. More  information  about  the 
program  is  available  from  Kingview  Men- 
nonite Church  at  1007  Kingview  Rd.,  Scott- 
dale, PA  15683. 


Missions  plans  to  begin  a new  effort  in  March 
and  is  currently  recruiting  a church  planter 
couple.  The  Alabama  District  of  Lancaster 
Conference  is  assembling  a local  team  to  serve 
with  them. 

The  emerging  congregation  in  Medicine 
Hat,  Alta.,  will  get  its  first  pastor  in  March. 
He  is  Pablo  Reyes,  and  he  will  lead  efforts  by 
the  10-member  group  to  reach  Hispanic  people 
in  the  city.  The  church-planting  project  is 
sponsored  by  the  Hispanic  Mennonite  con- 
gregation in  Calgary,  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  and  by  Northwest  Conference. 


A Mennonite  church-planting  effort  in  St. 
Louis  ended  recently  when  its  leader,  Jerry 
Martin,  assumed  the  pastorate  of  Martin’s 
Temple  (Church  of  God  in  Christ)  following  his 
father’s  retirement.  The  emerging  Mennonite 
congregation  was  called  Word  of  Joy  Fellow- 
ship, and  its  participants  decided  to  follow 
their  leader  to  Martin’s  Temple. 

Correction:  “Seven  European  Nations  Repre- 
sented in  Paris  at  Annual  MBM  Meeting”  is  an 
inaccurate  headline  for  an  article  in  the 
“Church  News”  section  of  the  Jan.  26  issue. 
The  annual  event  began  10  years  ago  as  a meet- 
ing for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers 
but  is  now  a much  broader  conference  attract- 
ing European  co-workers  and  others.  The 
proper  title  for  the  event  is  Mission 
Colloquium. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•David  Letkemann  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Camrose  (Alta.)  Mennonite  Fellowship  on  Nov. 
1.  He  and  his  wife,  Sara,  served  previously  as 
missionaries  in  Bolivia. 

•Otto  Foust  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  Berea 
Mennonite  Community,  Birch  Tree,  Mo., 
recently.  He  succeeds  Vernon  Yoder  as  pastor. 
•Cranford  Coulter  was  ordained  for  prison 
ministry  by  Franconia  Conference  on  Jan.  23. 
He  is  a staff  person  with  Liberty  Ministries, 
which  serves  prisons  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
Bucks  and  Montgomery  counties. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Interdenominational  Youth  Convention,  Mar. 
25-27,  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  The 
theme  of  the  14th  annual  event  is  “Color 
Collaboration,”  and  the  speakers  are  Beryl  and 
Margo  Jantzi  of  Tidewater,  Va.  Beryl  is  a 
youth  pastor  and  Margo  is  a schoolteacher. 
Also  planned  are  seminars,  recreation,  wor- 
ship, and  a comedy  show  by  Isaac  Air  Freight. 
The  convention  is  planned  by  EMC  students 
for  high  school  students  and  church  youth 
group  sponsors.  More  information  from  Inter- 
denominational Youth  Convention  at  EMC, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone  (toll-free)  800- 
368-2665. 

•Campus  Open  House,  Mar.  4-5,  at  Goshen 
College.  It  is  designed  for  prospective  students 
and  their  parents.  Participants  will  visit 
classes  and  meet  with  faculty  and  staff.  Spe- 
cial events  include  Carnival  XVI,  an  annual 
benefit  for  charity,  and  Ah,  Wilderness,  a 
Eugene  O’Neill  play.  More  information  from 
the  Admissions  Office  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  219-533-3161. 

•Renewal  Celebration,  Mar.  18-19,  at  Hesston 
(Kans.)  Inter-Mennonite  Church.  'The  theme  is 
“Freedom  in  Christ,”  and  the  speaker  is  Illinois 
pastor  Mahlon  Miller.  Also  planned  are  special 
activities  for  children.  The  annual  event  is 
sponsored  by  Kansas  Mennonite  Renewal 
Service.  More  information  from  Barb  Callahan 
at  5430  NE  Shaffer  Rd.,  Topeka,  KS  66617; 
phone  913-288-0727. 

•Business  and  Professional  Women's  Meeting, 
Mar.  15,  at  New  Holland  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church.  The  topic  is  “Schedule,  Sweat,  and 
Sanity,”  and  the  speaker  is  educator-counselor 
Naomi  Lederach.  The  event  is  sponsored  by 
Business  and  Professional  Women  of 
Lancaster  Conference.  More  information  from 
Lancaster  Conference,  Salunga,  PA  17538; 
phone  717-898-2411. 

•Class  on  Jeremiah,  eight  sessions  starting  on 
Feb.  23,  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  This  is  part  of 
Lancaster  Conference’s  adult  education 
program.  The  instructor  is  Stanley  Shenk,  a 
retired  Bible  professor  from  Goshen  College 
who  is  the  conference’s  “scholar  in  residence” 
this  spring.  More  information  from  Dorothy 
Harnish  at  Lancaster  Conference,  Salunga,  PA 
17538;  phone  717-898-6067. 

•Seminar  07i  Africa,  Feb.  20,  at  Kreiders’ 
Family  Restaurant,  Manheim,  Pa.  Sponsored 
by  The  People’s  Place,  the  event  features 
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Harold  Miller,  who  recently  completed  20 
years  of  service  on  that  continent  with  a va- 
riety of  church  organizations.  More  informa- 
tion from  The  People’s  Place,  Intercourse,  PA 
17534;  phone  717-768-7171. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Campus  pastor,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
starting  on  Aug.  1.  The  person  coordinates  the 
college  assembly,  spiritual  life  emphasis 
weeks,  and  other  special  programs.  The  person 
also  is  an  initiator/resource  for  Bible  study/ 
prayer  groups,  campus  ministry  organizations, 
and  pastoral  counseling.  The  person  may  teach 
one  course  each  semester.  A doctorate  is 
preferred;  a master’s  degree  in  theology,  pas- 
toral experience,  and  acquaintance  with  the 
college  setting  is  required.  Send  resume  by 
Mar.  15  to  Peggy  Landis  at  EMC,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801. 

•Principal,  Quakertown  (Pa.)  Christian  School, 
starting  in  July.  Responsibilities  include 
overall  administration  and  staff  supervision/ 
selection.  Qualifications  include  a master’s 
degree  in  educational  administration  or  course 
work  and  experience  in  educational  adminis- 
tration. The  school  has  153  students  in  K-8. 
Contact  board  chairman  Ivan  Moyer  at  266 
Paletown  Rd.,  Quakertown,  PA  18951;  phone 
215-536-8693. 

•Teachers,  Eastern  Mennonite  High  School, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  starting  in  the  fall.  Needed 
is  a person  to  teach  music  and  a person  to  teach 
social  studies  and  Bible.  Send  resume  to  David 
Yoder  at  EMHS,  801  Parkwood  Dr.,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801. 

•Faculty  positions,  Bethany  Christian  High 
School,  Goshen,  Ind.,  starting  in  the  fall. 
Needed  is  a part-time  earth  science  teacher 
and  a librarian/audiovisual  director.  Contact 
William  Hooley  at  Bethany,  2904  S.  Main  St., 
Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  219-534-2567. 

•Capital  campaign  coordinator.  Central  Chris- 
tian High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio,  starting  on 
June  1.  The  person  should  have  enthusiasm  for 
Christian  education  and  skills  in  communica- 
tions and  public  relations.  Send  resume  to 
Bruce  Kooker  at  the  school.  Box  9,  Kidron,  OH 
44636. 

•Office  coordinator,  Locust  Grove  Mennonite 
School,  Smoketown,  Pa.  The  person  will 
manage  a three-member  office  staff.  Needed 
are  typing,  communication,  and  organizational 
skills.  Computer  skills  are  desired.  Contact 
Dave  Helmus  at  Locust  Grove,  Box  37, 
Smoketown,  PA  17576;  phone  717-394-7107. 
•Cook  and  other  staff.  Little  Eden  Camp, 
Onekama,  Mich.  Needed  are  people  for  the 
summer  camping  season.  Contact  the  camp  at 
Box  254,  Archbold,  OH  43502;  phone  419-445- 
2765. 

Special  meetings:  Bob  Detweiler,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  at  Neffsville,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  20-23. 

New  members: 

•Hopewell,  Kouts,  Ind.:  Melissa  Wise,  Jim 
Birky,  and  Stacy  Bachert. 

•First  Mennonite,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.:  Mart  Hale, 
Roxanne  Foster,  and  Angie  Rockwell. 


Pontius'  Puddle 


New  Every  Home  Plan  congregation  for 
Gospel  Herald:  North  Baltimore  Mennonite 
Church,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BIRTHS 


Please  seyid  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Alderfer,  Sandy  and  Gail  (Derstine),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  fourth  daughter,  Jennalee  Derstine, 
Sept.  27. 

Baker,  Eric  and  Peggy  (Wallace),  Salem, 
Oreg.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Molly  Brie- 
ann,  Jan.  19. 

Baker,  Robert  and  Catherine,  Phillipsburg, 
N.J.,  third  child,  first  son,  Samuel  Douglas, 
Jan.  1. 

Bauman,  Phil  and  Connie  (Leinbach),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  second  son,  Mark  Alan,  Jan.  12. 

Beck,  Mark  and  Janelle  (Rufenacht),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  third  son,  Eric  Lee,  Jan.  8. 

Brubaker,  John  and  Barb  (Witmer),  Chris- 
tiana, Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  John  Mich- 
ael, Dec.  2. 

Coffey,  Dennis  and  Paula  (Bowie),  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  first  child,  Barrett  Hilman,  Jan.  16. 

Denlinger,  Deryl  and  Joan  (Nyce),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  first  child,  Amy  Kathryn,  Jan.  7. 

Detweiler,  John  and  Kathy  (Miller),  Har- 
leysville.  Pa.,  first  child,  Zachary  Miller,  Oct. 
16. 

Dickrede,  Thomas  and  Viola  (Hartman), 
Elida,  Ohio,  second  son,  Kyle  David,  Dec.  7. 

Esh,  Wilmer  and  Karla  (Miller),  Gap,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Kari  Amanda, 
Nov.  3. 

Gerber,  Dan  and  Terry  (Coleman),  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  first  child,  Ruth  Marie,  Oct. 
10. 

Gingericb,  Donald  and  Sharon  (Bast),  Zur- 
ich, Ont.,  eighth  child,  fourth  son,  Jesse  Luke, 
Dec.  29. 

Glick,  John  and  Sally  (Weaver),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Anne,  Nov.  28. 

Godsball,  Charles  and  Donna  Marie  (Mc- 
Grann),  Harleysville,  Pa.,  third  child,  first 
daughter,  Cynee  Bethany,  Jan.  18. 

Godsball,  Glenn  and  Cindy  (Anders),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  first  child,  Jason  Glenn,  Sept.  20. 

Headings,  William  and  Margie  (Blue), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Andrew 
William,  Jan.  15. 

Horst,  Tim  and  Debra  (Cramer),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Daniel  Edward, 
Oct.  2. 

Kreider,  Gerald  and  Audrey  (Oberholtzer), 
Cochranville,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Kirsten 
Janae,  Oct.  22. 

Landis,  Bruce  and  Linda  (Novack),  Soud- 
erton.  Pa.,  second  son,  Bradlw  Scott,  Jan.  16. 

Landis,  Jeff  and  Debbie  (Godsball),  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  first  child,  Abram  Jared,  Nov.  24. 


Miller,  David  and  Dawn  (Hunsberger), 
Lodi,  Calif.,  first  child,  Noah  David,  Dec.  22. 

Miller,  Howard  and  Carolyn  (Eash),  Day- 
ton,  Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Joshua 
Michael,  Jan.  15. 

Misbler,  Neal  and  Lorraine  (Graber),  Ef- 
fort, Pa.,  third  son,  Michael  Scott,  Aug.  16. 

Morris,  Chuck  and  Julie  (Miller),  Franklin, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jonathan  Benjamin,  Nov.  30. 

Moyer,  J.  Dale  and  Brenda  (Nase),  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Daniel  Eric,  Jan.  23. 

Rycbener,  Dan  and  Janelle  (Schmucker), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Wade 
Daniel,  Dec.  9. 

Scblotterbeck,  Mark  and  Wendy  (Eifert), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Markus 
Josiah,  Jan.  18. 

Smoker,  Emerson,  Jr.,  and  Kay  (Gough), 
Albany,  Oreg.,  second  daughter,  Tenae  Noel, 
Dec.  10. 

Smucker,  Paul  and  Brenda  (Stamm),  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  third  son,  Tyler  Benjamin,  Jan. 
22. 

Snyder,  Merle  and  Mary  Wade  Alderfer, 
Denver,  Colo.,  first  child.  Chase  Wade,  Dec.  14. 

Stoltzfus,  Dwight  and  Susan  (Bergey), 
Lederach,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Reuben 
Bergey,  Sept.  3. 

Wenger,  Mel  and  Mim,  Orrville,  Ohio,  third 
child,  first  son,  Tyler  Nathaniel,  Jan.  24. 

Yoder,  Keith  and  Carla  (Leichty),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Brooke  Nicole,  Sept.  11. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Bbangu-Peachey.  Raj  Bhangu,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  Christian  Center  Church,  and  Charlene 
Peachey,  Belleville,  Pa.,  by  Tim  Peachey,  Dec. 
5. 

Landis-Totten.  James  Landis,  Green  Lane, 
Pa.,  Finland  cong.,  and  Christina  Totten, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Catholic  Church,  by  Charles 
Eiss,  Jan.  16. 

Nofziger-Maldanado.  Robin  E.  Nofziger, 
Pettisville,  Ohio,  North  Clinton  cong.,  and 
Ruth  Jenny  Maldanado,  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia, 
Baptist  Church,  by  Jose  Luis  Claure,  Jan.  9. 

Sauder-Lebman.  Larry  Eugene  Sauder 
and  Linda  Sue  Lehman,  both  of  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Weavers  cong.,  by  Glendon  Blosser,  Jan.  9. 

Price-Meyer.  Lee  Anderson,  Furlong,  Pa., 
Methodist  Church,  and  Lisa  Marie  Meyer,  Fur- 
long, Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  by  Barry  Loop,  Oct. 
17. 


OBITUARIES 


Bergey,  Katie  G.,  daughter  of  Abraham  D. 
and  Marietta  (Godsball)  Hagey,  was  born  in 
Elroy,  Pa.,  June  25,  1896;  died  at  Souderton 
Mennonite  Homes,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Jan.  19, 
1988;  aged  91  y.  On  Feb.  1,  1917,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Harry  M.  Bergey,  who  died  on  Apr.  14, 
1981.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Naomi  Wal- 
ter, Beulah  Sheaffer,  and  Rhoda  Nissley),  2 
sons  (Walton  H.  and  Franklin  H.),  12  grand- 
children, and  10  great-grandchildren.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  (Sara  Nyce) 
and  9 brothers  and  sisters.  She  was  a member 
; of  Franconia  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
i vices  were  held  in  Souderton  Mennonite 
I Homes  Chapel  on  Jan.  22,  in  charge  of  Floyd 
I M.  Hackman  and  John  L.  Derstine;  interment 
= in  Franconia  Mennonite  Cemetery. 
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Bowman,  Mabel,  died  at  Fairview  Men- 
nonite  Apartments,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  Jan.  21, 
1988;  aged  79  y.  She  was  married  to  Eldon  K. 
Bowman,  who  preceded  her  in  death.  Surviv- 
ing are  3 sons  (Vernon,  Gilbert,  and  Cleo),  12 
grandchildren,  18  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  sister  (Grace  Savanac).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son  (Edgar).  She  was  a member 
of  First  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Ratz-Bechtel  Funeral  Chapel  on 
Jan.  25,  in  charge  of  Glenn  Brubacher;  spring 
interment  in  Mannheim  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Eash,  Dorothy  E.,  daughter  of  Cloyd  C., 
and  Salome  (Eash)  Eash,  was  born  in  Somer- 
set Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  1, 1923;  died  at  Somerset,  Pa., 
Jan.  25,  1988;  aged  64  y.  Surviving  is  one  sister 
(Esther  Gindlesperger).  She  was  a member  of 
Kaufman  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  27,  in  charge  of 
Stanley  R.  Freed;  interment  in  Stahl  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Ebersole,  Anna  K.  Stoner,  daughter  of 
Albert  and  Mary  (Kraybill)  Stoner,  was  born 
in  Conoy  Twp.,  Pa.,  Oct.  2,  1899;  died  at 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  Jan.  18,  1988;  aged  88  y.  On 
Dec.  16,  1920,  she  was  married  to  Levi  W. 
Ebersole,  who  died  on  Feb.  16,  1952.  Surviving 
are  6 sons  (Clarence,  Ernest,  Herbert,  Paul, 
Daniel,  and  Marlin),  2 daughters  (Arlene 
Shenk  and  Dorothy  Boll),  50  grandchildren,  93 
great-grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Elva  S. 
Ebersole  and  Mary  S.  Good),  and  2 brothers 
(Menno  K.  and  Andrew  K.  Stoner).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  (Rachel) 
and  one  son  (Lester).  She  was  a member  of 
Good  Mennonite  Cburch,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Jan.  22,  in  charge  of  Jay 
Bechtold,  Russell  Baer,  and  Stephen  Ebersole; 
interment  in  Good  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Eshleman,  John  Franklin,  son  of  Eli  and 
Mary  Ida  (Heidelbaugh)  Eshleman,  was  born 
in  Pequea  Twp.,  Pa.,  Apr.  23,  1900;  died  at 
Landis  Homes  Retirement  Center,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Jan.  15,  1988;  aged  87  y.  On  June  10,  1925,  he 
was  married  to  Hattie  S.  Graver,  who  died  on 
Aug.  4,  1985.  Surviving  are  one  son  (John 
David),  one  daughter  (Faith  G.  Nissley),  3 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Verna  Mylin). 
He  was  a member  of  Landisville  Mennonite 
Churcb,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  18,  in  charge  of  Donald  Good  and  Chester 
Kurtz;  interment  in  River  Corner  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Click,  Jonathan  H.,  son  of  John  A.  and  Re- 
becca (Peachey)  Click,  was  born  on  July  7, 
1904;  died  at  the  Johnston  Memorial  Hospital, 
Smithfield,  N.(3.,  Dec.  28,  1987;  aged  83  y.  He 
was  married  to  Mamie  C.  Roth,  who  preceded 
him  in  death.  Surviving  are  8 children  (Ada 
Yoder,  Rebecca  Yoder,  Mark,  Sherman,  Mar- 
ian Stoltzfus,  Eugene,  Jane  Cypher,  and  Helen 
Delaney),  25  grandchildren,  and  14  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son  (John).  He  was  a member  of  Allensville 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  31,  in  charge  of  Paul  Bender, 
Tim  Peachey,  and  Nathan  Stoltzfus;  interment 
in  the  Allensville  Cemetery. 

Good,  Ada  G.  Godsall,  daughter  of  Walter 
B.  and  (jertrude  (Smythe)  Godsall,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  20,  1906;  died  at  Phoe- 
nixville  (Pa.)  Hospital  on  Dec.  17, 1987;  aged  81 
y.  On  Aug.  25,  1934,  she  was  married  to  Cecil 
H.  Good,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
sons  (J.  Rollin,  A.  Leonard,  and  D.  Bruce),  2 
daughters  (Rhoda  Mae  March  and  Adelaide  R. 
Sabol),  3 brothers,  and  one  sister.  She  was  a 
member  of  Frederick  Mennonite  Church, 
where  memorial  services  were  held  on  Dec.  20, 
in  charge  of  Ben  F.  Lapp  and  Walter  Fry; 
interment  in  Great  Valley  Baptist  Church 
Cemetery. 

Hess,  Ada  Hernley,  daughter  of  Menno  L. 
and  Annie  (Lehman)  Hess,  was  born  in  Mount 
Joy  Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  2,  1892;  died  at  Mennonite 
Home  on  Jan.  19, 1988;  aged  95  y.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  David  Hernley,  who  died  in  1919.  She 
was  later  married  to  Ira  Hess,  who  died  in 
1959.  Surviving  are  2 stepchildren  (Ezra  Hess 


and  Myra  Hess),  4 stepgrandchildren,  10  step- 
great-grandchildren,  17  step-great-great- 
grandchildren,  and  4 brothers  (Amos,  Menno, 
John,  and  Henry  Hess).  She  was  a member  of 
Mount  Joy  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  in  Mennonite  Home  Chapel  on 
Jan.  22,  in  charge  of  Ralph  Ginder  and  Shelley 
Shellenberger;  interment  in  Kraybill’s  Ceme- 
tery. 

Martin,  Harry  G.,  son  of  Enos  and  Anna 
(Gehman)  Martin,  was  born  in  York  Co.,  Pa., 
Apr.  21,  1923;  died  from  complications  due  to 
Alzheimer’s  disease  at  Conestoga  View  Nurs- 
ing Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  4,  1987;  aged 
64  y.  On  Aug.  25,  1945,  he  was  married  to 
Rhoda  Thomas,  wbo  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Betty  Lou  and  Beverly  Joy), 
one  son  (Richard  L.),  6 sisters  (Mary  Miller, 
Elsie  Ruth,  Rhoda  Ramer,  Alta  Kurtz,  Doris 
Seldomridge,  and  Ellen  Olmstead),  and  3 broth- 
ers (Enos,  John,  and  Allen.)  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son  (James  L.).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Rohrerstown  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  8,  in  charge 
of  Lloyd  Hollinger  and  Clyde  Shenk;  interment 
in  Stony  Brook  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Metzier,  Sarah  C.,  daughter  of  Harvey  A. 
and  Edith  (Rickert)  Metzier,  was  born  at  Co- 
lumbiana, (Jhio,  June  12,  1903;  died  at  Green- 
croft  Nursing  Center,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Jan.  14, 
1988;  aged  84  y.  Surviving  are  2 sisters 
(Mildred  Steiner  and  Laura  Metzier).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters  (Rena  Cullar  and 
Ruth  Steiner).  She  was  a member  of  North 
Lima  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Jan.  16,  in  charge  of  Richard 
Bartholomew;  interment  in  the  Midway  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Serrett,  Clara  Whitesell,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Franklin  and  Effie  (McCrary)  Whitesell,  was 
born  in  Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  May  23, 1910;  died  in 
Waynesboro  Community  Hospital,  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  Jan.  21,  1988;  aged  77  y.  On  June  19, 
1934,  she  was  married  to  Herbert  Serrett,  who 
died  on  Oct.  26,  1975.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(Donald),  2 daughters  (Elizabeth  Robertson 
and  Frances  Harris),  8 granddaughters,  and 
one  great-grandson.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Waynesboro  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Stuarts  Draft  Mennonite 
Church  on  Jan.  24,  in  charge  of  Roy  D.  Kiser, 
Charles  C.  Ramsey,  and  Richard  Owen;  inter- 
ment in  the  church  cemetery. 

Springer,  Martha  L.,  daughter  of  Joseph 
W.  and  Mary  (Litwiller)  Springer,  was  born  in 
Hopedale,  111.,  Nov.  3,  1898;  died  at  Maple 
Lawn  Homes,  Eureka,  111.,  Jan.  23,  1988;  aged 
89  y.  Surviving  are  one  brother  (Allan  Spring- 
er) and  one  sister  (Ada  Schertz).  She  was  a 
member  of  Hopedale  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  25,  in 
charge  of  H.  James  Smith;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Stoltzfus,  Sarah  G.  Glick,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Salinda  (Mast)  Glick,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  13,  1903;  died  at 
Holland,  Pa.,  Jan.  19,  1988;  aged  84  y.  On  Nov. 
27,  1923,  she  was  married  to  Elmer  Stoltzfus, 
who  died  on  Nov.  4,  1982.  Surviving  are  7 sons 
(Paul,  Roy,  Luke,  Jason,  Noah,  Ira,  and  Leo- 
nard), 4 daughters  (Myrtle,  Rhoda,  Hazel,  and 
Verna  Ruth),  32  grandchildren,  39  great- 
grandchildren, 2 brothers  (Roy  Glick  and  John 
Glick),  one  sister  (Lena  Musser),  and  2 nonof- 
ficially  adopted  children  (Richard  Hostetter 
and  Rebecca  Fisher).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  daughter  (Marie)  and  one  son 
(Alvin).  She  was  a member  of  Ark  Bible  Chap- 
el. Funeral  services  were  held  at  Oley  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Jan.  22,  in  charge  of  Omar 
Kurtz,  Eldon  Stoltzfus,  and  John  Glick;  inter- 
ment in  Oley  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Swartley,  Henry,  Jr.,  son  of  Henry  Sr.,  and 
Ida  Swartley,  was  born  in  Doylestown,  Pa., 
May  24,  1926;  died  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Jan.  13, 
1988;  aged  61  y.  On  June  10,  1950,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Ida  Mast,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 sons  (Duane,  Dean,  and  David),  3 grand- 
children, 4 brothers  (Emerson,  John,  Clifford, 


and  Willard),  and  2 sisters  (Marian  Myers  and 
Dorothy  Martens).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  brother  (Kenneth).  He  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  and  pastored  congregations  at 
Easton,  Pa.;  Oxford,  N.J.;  Alpha,  N.J.;  and 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  He  was  a member  of 
Doylestown  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  First  Baptist  Church, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  16,  in  charge  of  Arnold 
Roth  and  Joseph  Haines;  interment  in 
Bethlehem  Memorial  Cemetery. 

Swartzendruber,  Velma  E.  Yoder,  daugh- 
ter of  Will  M.  and  Edie  (Yoder)  Yoder,  was 
born  in  Iowa  Co.,  Iowa,  Jan.  14,  1921;  died  at 
Wellman,  Iowa,  Jan.  25,  1988;  aged  67  y.  On 
Nov.  19,  1944,  she  was  married  to  Emerson 
Swartzendruber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 children  (Kathryn  Yoder,  Larion,  Wilma 
Miller,  and  Dennis),  9 grandchildren,  2 broth- 
ers (Merton  and  Rollie  Yoder),  and  2 sisters 
(Ona  Yoder  and  Cordelle  Yoder).  She  was  a 
member  of  Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  27,  in  charge  of  Orie  Wenger  and  Dean 
Swartzendruber;  interment  in  Lower  Deer 
Creek  Cemetery. 

Thomas,  Martin  Brenneman,  son  of  Jacob 
H.  and  Annie  (Brenneman)  Tbomas,  was  born 
in  Conestoga,  Pa.,  Mar.  3,  1892;  died  at  Men- 
nonite Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  2, 1988;  aged 
95  y.  On  Feb.  10, 1916,  he  was  married  to  Anna 
M.  Harnish,  who  died  on  Sept.  8,  1982.  Surviv- 
ing are  3 daughters  (Esther  Eisenberger, 
Rhoda  Martin,  and  Ruth  Taylor),  one  son 
(Paul),  12  grandchildren,  and  13  great-grand- 
children. He  was  a member  of  New  Danville 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  6,  in  charge  of  David  Thomas 
and  Ralph  Ginder;  interment  in  New  Danville 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Audrey  Alpaugh,  daughter  of  John 
and  Mary  (Belcher)  Alpaugh,  was  born  in 
Pioneer,  Ohio,  Dec.  20,  1917;  died  at  Borgess 
Medical  Center,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Jan.  11, 
1988;  aged  70  y.  On  Mar.  28, 1953,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Jonas  S.  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  5 sons  (Jack  Hoard,  Robert  Pass- 
more,  Dennis  Passmore,  Joel  Yoder,  and  Tim- 
othy Yoder),  12  grandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(Wayland  Alpaugh).  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Thompson  Funeral  Home  on  Jan. 
20,  in  charge  of  Earl  Stuckey;  interment  in 
Floral  Grove  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  ofMemionite  Church 

Mennonite  BoariJ  of  Missions  board  of  directors.  Feb.  18-20 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Feb.  26-27 

Confession  of  Faith  Committee.  Romulus,  Mich.,  Mar.  3-5 
Allegheny  Conference  delegates  meeting.  Altoona.  Pa..  Mar.  5 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Gordonville,  Pa., 
Mar.  11-13 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  assembly  and  annual  meeting, 
Lancaster.  Pa.,  Mar.  17-20 

Ohio  Conference  annual  meeting,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Mar.  18- 
19 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern  Canada  first  meeting.  Mar. 
25-27 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board.  Kitchener/Waterloo,  Ont., 
Apr.  6-9 

Illinois  Conference  annual  spring  meeting,  East  Peoria,  111., 
Apr.  8-9 

Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  17 
Mennonite  Renewal  Services  annual  meeting,  Apr.  19-21 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Apr.  22-23 

Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strateg>’,  Washington,  D.C.,  Apr. 
25-26 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr. 
28-29 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Sendee  and 
other  sources. 


‘Gospel  ship’  runs  aground, 
ending  17-year  evangelistic  ministry 

Logos,  a “gospel  ship”  operated  by  an 
evangelistic  group  called  Operation  Mobi- 
lization, ended  its  17-year-old  interna- 
tional ministry  when  it  ran  aground  in 
the  Beagle  Channel  between  Argentina 
and  Chile  recently.  Operation  Mobiliza- 
tion, which  is  based  in  Peachtree  City, 
Ga.,  reported  that  the  Chilean  Navy  as- 
sisted in  the  rescue  of  the  141  passengers 
and  crew. 

More  than  7 million  people,  including 
numierous  heads  of  state,  have  visited  the 
ship  since  1971  to  view  its  displays  of 
Christian  books  and  take  part  in  evange- 
listic conferences  held  on  board.  The  ship 
helped  with  the  rescue  of  93  Vietnamese 
boat  people  in  1980,  visited  China  in  1981, 
and  stopped  in  war-torn  Lebanon  in  1982. 
Crew  members  and  book  exhibit  workers 
included  people  from  more  than  25  na- 
tions. The  completely  volunteer  staff  in- 
cluded five  families  with  eight  children  at 
the  time  of  the  accident.  Logos  has  a 
sister  ship,  Doulos. 

Religious  leaders  want  homeless 
shelter  to  be  more  than  ‘warehouse’ 

A Jewish  rabbi,  a Catholic  priest,  and  a 
Protestant  minister  combined  their  ef- 
forts recently  in  an  unusual  interfaith  ef- 
fort to  open  a shelter  for  homeless  men  in 
New  York  City.  In  addition  to  its  ecu- 
menical dimension,  the  shelter  offers  a 
novel  approach  to  housing  the  homeless 
since  those  who  live  there  will  be  provided 
with  a mailing  address  and  telephone 
number  to  use  on  welfare  and  job  applica- 
tions. Rabbi  Ronald  Sobel  of  Congrega- 
tional Emanu-El,  Father  Robert  Lott  of 
St.  Francis  de  Sales’  Catholic  Church,  and 
Pastor  Arthur  Caliandro  of  Marble  Col- 
legiate Church  served  as  the  shelter’s 
first  volunteers.  They  say  they  intend  to 
rehabilitate  the  homeless  men  and  not 
just  “warehouse”  them. 


Soviet  Union  threatens  crackdown 
on  renewal  movement  in  Latvia 

The  Soviet  government  has  threatened 
a crackdown  on  a growing  spiritual  re- 
newal movement  among  Lutherans  in 
Latvia.  The  government’s  Council  on  Re- 
ligious Affairs  condemned  the  “Rebirth 
and  Renewal  Movement”  as  “distinctly 


anti-Soviet”  and  warned  its  members  to 
halt  their  participation  in  it  or  face  re- 
prisals by  the  government. 

This  is  the  first  official  Soviet  attack  on 
the  eight-month-old  movement,  which  is 
led  by  15  pastors — who  make  up  about 
one-fifth  of  the  approved  Lutheran  clergy 
in  Latvia— and  includes  small  prayer  and 
discussion  groups  that  meet  each  week. 
Members  of  the  movement  tend  to  be 
young,  stress  democratic  values,  and  feel 
the  state-approved  Latvian  church  has 
been  “too  subservient  to  the  govern- 
ment.” Following  the  line  of  the  govern- 
ment, Archbishop  Eriks  Mesters  of  the 
Latvian  Lutheran  Church  has  voiced  his 
displeasure  with  the  movement.  Lu- 
theranism is  the  primary  religious  faith 
in  Latvia. 


Church  coalition  declares 
‘Israeli  occupation  must  end’ 

A coalition  of  14  U.S.  church  agencies 
has  declared  that  the  recent  violence  in 
Israeli-occupied  West  Bank  points  up  the 
need  for  an  “end  to  the  status  quo”  in  the 
Israeli-Palestinian  conflict.  The  Washing- 
ton-based  coalition.  Churches  for  Middle 
East  Peace,  called  on  the  United  States  to 
take  the  initiative  and  press  for  direct  ne- 
gotiations between  Israel  and  Palestinian 
Arab  leaders.  Among  those  represented 
by  the  coalition  are  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  and  the  United  Methodist, 
Episcopal,  and  Presbyterian  churches. 

“The  uprisings  by  Palestinians  in  the 
occupied  territories  and  within  Israel 
proper  send  a clear  message  which  our 
government  should  not  ignore:  (1)  the  Is- 
raeli occupation  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  must  end  and  (2)  the  peace  process 
must  begin,”  the  churches  said  in  tes- 
timony submitted  to  a Congressional 
panel. 


Bible-printing  plant 
dedicated  in  China 

Christians  from  nine  countries  at- 
tended the  recent  dedication  of  a $7.3 
million  Bible-printing  plant — Amity 
Press — in  Nanjing,  China.  A number  of 
government  officials  and  representatives 
of  Chinese  Christian  organizations  were 
also  present.  During  China’s  Cultural 
Revolution  (1966-76),  possession  of  a Bi- 
ble was  a crime,  and  many  Bibles  were 
confiscated  and  destroyed.  Although 
atheism  is  still  the  official  policy  in 
China,  the  communist  government  now 
believes  that  suppressing  religion  only 
strengthens  the  resistance  of  believers. 

The  Amity  Press  is  the  first  and  only 
plant  since  the  communist  takeover  in 
1949  to  give  priority  to  printing  the  Bible 
and  other  religious  literature.  The  new 
facility  is  a project  of  the  Amity  Founda- 
tion, a social-service  organization 
founded  in  1985  by  Chinese  Christians,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Jiangning  (A»unty 


Industrial  Corporation.  Christian  organi- 
zations throughout  the  world  donated  $6 
million  through  the  United  Bible  So- 
cieties to  purchase  printing  equipment 
from  Britain,  West  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan.  Housed  in  a two-story  building, 
the  press  employs  140  people  and  has  the 
capacity  to  print  half  a million  Bibles  a 
year. 

The  first  order  for  100,000  Bibles  was 
placed  by  China  Christian  Council,  repre- 
senting China’s  3 million  Christians. 

Singapore  government  shuts  down 
Asia  Christian  Conference  offices 

The  government  of  Singapore  has  shut 
down  the  offices  of  the  Christian  Con- 
ference of  Asia,  charging  that  the  ecu- 
menical organization  has  broken  a 1974 
agreement  not  to  indulge  in  political  ac- 
tivities. The  government’s  Ministry  of 
Home  Affairs  said  CCA  “has  used  Sin- 
gapore as  a base  to  support  liberation 
movements  in  Asia  and  has  funded  pro- 
communist movements.”  It  also  charged 
that  CCA  “has  promoted  radical  political 
movements  and  liberation  theology”  and 
has  “provided  covert  support  for  radical 
activists  in  Singapore.”  CCA  is  made  up 
of  the  national  councils  of  churches  in  15 
Asian  countries  as  well  as  95  church 
groups  in  17  Asian  countries. 


‘They  Don’t  All  Wear  Sheets’ — 
new  NCC  report  on  hate  violence 

Acts  of  violence  against  racial  and  eth- 
nic groups  as  well  as  Jews  and  ho- 
mosexuals, have  reached  epidemic  pro- 
portions across  the  United  States,  accor- 
ing  to  a major  church-sponsored  study.  It 
found  that  the  violence  has  extended  well 
beyond  organized  “hate  groups”  such  as 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  neo-Nazis,  and  the 
targets  are  increasingly  immigrants  such 
as  Asians  and  Hispanics. 

Titled  “They  Don’t  All  Wear  Sheets,” 
the  95-page  study  was  commissioned  by 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  an  as- 
sociation of  31  Protestant  and  Eastern 
Orthodox  denominations,  and  conducted 
by  the  Center  for  Democratic  Renewal, 
an  anti-discrimination  group.  It  listed 
nearly  3,000  acts  of  “bigoted  violence” 
which  occurred  between  1980  and  1986. 
Since  the  vast  majority  of  such  attacks 
are  unknown,  the  ones  described  in  the 
new  report  may  only  represent  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg. 

“Not  a day  has  passed  in  the  last  seven 
years  without  someone  in  the  United 
States  being  victimized  by  hate  violence,” 
said  the  document,  described  as  the  first 
multi-year  study  of  violence  directed 
against  a broad  range  of  minority  groups. 
“Harassment,  vandalism,  arson,  assault, 
and  murder  motivated  by  racism,  anti- 
Semitism,  and  other  forms  of  bigotry — 
such  as  homophobia — plague  every  sec- 
tion of  our  country.” 
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Meeting  human  need 


On  the  day  before  the  men  from  Denver  and  Wash- 
ington met  in  San  Diego  to  break  each  other’s  bones,  the 
board  of  directors  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  met 
at  Blooming  Glen,  Pennsylvania,  and  took  maybe  20 
minutes  to  approve  a $20  million  budget. 

MCC,  whose  operating  slogan  is  “A  Christian  resource 
for  meeting  human  need,”  is  the  most  widely  supported 
Mennonite  program  in  North  America.  According  to 
Executive  Secretary  John  A.  Lapp,  about  15  different 
Mennonite  groups  support  MCC,  but  not  all  of  them  of- 
ficially. Some  just  want  to  help  along  without  the  encum- 
brance of  organizational  alliances. 

This  broad-based  support  illustrates  a distinctive 
characteristic  of  Mennonites.  Say  “doctrine”  or  “polity” 
and  we  scatter  like  Baptists.  But  speak  of  meeting  human 
need  and  there  is  a move  toward  each  other  in  view  of  the 
common  task.  It  seems  that  deep  in  the  Mennonite  psyche 
is  a concern  to  give  food  to  the  hungry  and  shelter  to  the 
shivering.  Whether  we  have  this  impulse  more  than 
others  I do  not  know.  At  any  rate  it  is  among  us  and  MCC 
serves  to  institutionalize  this  concern. 

MCC  was  organized  on  a pragmatic  basis  and  it  would 
appear  that  a spirit  of  sanctified  pragmatism  is  required 
to  keep  it  going.  If  any  organizational  type  in  1920  had 
proposed  MCC  on  a theoretical  basis,  it  would  have  been 
rejected.  But  when  a need  emerged— the  need  to  work  to- 
gether to  meet  an  emergency  in  Russia — an  organization 
emerged.  It  has  been  evolving  ever  since,  without,  it 
would  appear,  doctrinaire  polity  discussions. 

Not  only  has  the  organization  changed  as  decades  come 
and  go.  The  task,  too,  keeps  developing  a different  face. 
The  initial  impulse  for  MCC  was  a famine  in  Russia. 
Other  emergencies  that  have  periodically  engaged  MCC’s 
attention  have  included  the  resettlement  of  refugees  and 
the  relief  of  war  suffering,  particularly  during  World 
War  II. 

But  then  as  time  went  on  other  tasks  emerged.  A major 
concern  has  been  one  labeled  as  “development.”  This  is 
the  idea  that  throughout  the  world  are  people  who  have 
lacked  resources  or  skills  to  meet  their  own  needs,  but 
who  with  some  assistance  can  be  set  on  the  way  toward 
self-support.  There  is  an  old  saying  which  holds  that  it  is 
better  to  teach  a person  how  to  fish  than  to  keep  supply- 
ing fish  on  an  emergency  basis. 

Indeed  the  Selfhelp  Crafts  program  is  an  example  of 
this  style  of  operation.  It  was  reported  at  Blooming  Glen 
that  this  program  provides  the  equivalent  of  16,500  full- 
time jobs.  A smaller  example  of  development  work  which 


I observed  several  years  ago  in  El  Salvador  was  non- 
interest fertilizer  loans  to  Salvadoran  farmers.  Their 
farm  programs  had  been  disrupted  by  the  civil  war  in 
their  country  and  they  were  trying  to  pull  their  lives  to- 
gether again. 

But  now  it  is  coming  to  MCC’s  attention  that  develop- 
ment may  not  be  the  final  answer  in  “meeting  human 
need.”  As  Ovidio  Flores  of  Honduras  pointed  out  in  the 
meeting,  the  fishing  analogy  does  not  apply  when  people 
are  denied  access  to  rivers  and  lakes.  Throughout  the 
world,  he  said,  many  people  are  not  able  to  help  them- 
selves because  they  cannot  get  their  hands  on  the 
resources  needed  to  provide  their  own  living.  So  the 
concern  must  move  to  another  level,  the  level  of  justice. 

But  each  new  form  of  the  task  is  more  complex  than  the 
last.  It  is  true  that  war  sufferers’  or  flood  victims’  relief 
are  not  simple  operations.  One  needs  to  marshal 
resources,  organize  operations,  and  deal  with  govern- 
ments. But  seeking  to  help  someone  gain  access  to  “fish- 
ing rights”  is  quite  another  matter.  Thus  the  work  that 
MCC  does  is  not  always  easily  recognizable  as  simply 
“meeting  human  need.” 

The  annual  MCC  board  meeting  was  an  open  meeting 
with  staff  and  visitors  on  the  sidelines.  Of  course,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  board  and  the  staff,  there  is  an  executive  com- 
mittee which  evidently  handles  the  really  heavy  issues. 
Indeed,  at  one  point,  board  member  Leo  Driedger  com- 
plained that  “we  have  met  a day  and  a half  and  so  far  we 
have  not  made  one  decision.  Is  it  the  assumption  that  this 
body  can  discuss  important  issues,  but  cannot  come  to  a 
decision?” 

Board  chairman  Elmer  Neufeld  replied,  “I  don’t  think 
just  because  we  don’t  put  something  on  paper  the  deci- 
sion-making process  doesn’t  go  on.” 

One  aspect  of  the  meeting  which  impressed  me  was  the 
board’s  self-critical  stance.  Board  members  seemed  alert 
to  the  dangers  that  dog  the  steps  of  anyone  engaged  in 
professional  do-gooding.  Some  even  went  so  far  as  to 
question  the  slogan. 

The  problem  is  whether  when  one  starts  out  to  serve 
others  one  ends  up  serving  oneself.  One  person  asked,  “Is 
MCC  really  for  us  and  our  children  so  that  we  learn?  Or  is 
it  for  others?” 

MCC  is  wise  to  keep  asking  such  questions.  For  al- 
though the  Scriptures  declare  that  giving  is  more  fulfill- 
ing than  receiving,  they  also  express  regular  concern 
about  the  danger  of  self-satisfaction.  From  this,  good 
Lord,  deliver  us. — Daniel  Hertzhr 
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On  rare 
occasions  the 
Ana  baptist 
lecturers  find 
time  to  make  a 
joint 

appearance. 
Here  John 
Ruth 

elaborates  on 
a theme  while 
Jan  Gley Steen 
listens. 


iraomentation  and  alienation 
)(^ur  when  people  lack 
understanding  of  their 
Spiritual  and  cultural  roots. 


With  110  presentations  to  a total  of  7,800  persons,  Jan 
Gleysteen’s  visit  to  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
last  April  and  May  was  the  largest-scale  version  of  the 
annual  Mennonite  History  Day  since  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite Historical  Society  launched  the  program  in  1983. 
In  addition  to  visiting  23  schools,  Jan  gave  weekend 
presentations  in  six  Lancaster  Conference  districts,  15 
evening  congregational  services,  several  adult  education 
classes  of  the  Historical  Society  and  of  Lancaster  Con- 
ference, and  in  numerous  other  settings. 


The  evening  meetings  were  attended  by  as  few  as  19 
and  as  many  as  413.  All  varieties  of  the  Anabaptist-Men- 
nonite  family  were  represented  in  the  audiences:  from 
conservative  Mennonite,  Beachy  Amish,  and  Old  Order 
River  Brethren  to  the  Swiss-German  Lancaster  core  and 
to  black  and  urban  students  of  non-Mennonite  back- 
grounds. 

Mennonite  History  Day  offers  Mennonite  school  prin- 
cipals a choice  of  topics  from  which  teachers  can  select. 
Previous  resource  persons  included  Peter  J.  Dyck,  A. 
Grace  Wenger,  and  John  L.  Ruth.  This  year’s  Mennonite 
History  Day  speaker  is  Joseph  C.  Shenk,  who  will  share 
stories  from  his  personal  experience  in  East  Africa. 

From  administering  Mennonite  History  Day,  20  years 

%ome  who  have  grown  up  in 
^the  Mennonite  tradition  have 
an  inferiority  complex  about 
the  word  “Mennonite.” 


of  experience  at  the  Historical  Society  with  the  church 
and  with  the  public,  the  following  insights  have  recently 
surfaced  for  me. 

1 .  A definite  and  continuous  need  exists  for  heritage 
education  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  Fragmentation 
and  alienation  occur  when  people  lack  understanding  of 
their  spiritual  and  cultural  roots.  Each  generation  must 
be  taught  anew.  Winds  of  the  Spirit,  social  changes,  and 
cultural  adaptations  have  rippled  across  denominations 
and  sects  throughout  the  centuries.  In  the  wake  of  such 
pressures,  church  members  who  are  oriented  only  to  the 
present,  to  the  here  and  now,  become  confused  and  easily 
affected  by  fads  of  their  eras. 

Persons  with  deeper  perceptions  of  the  reasons  for  and 
meanings  behind  changes,  as  they  occur,  react  with 
greater  flexibility  and  patience,  knowing  that  trends  in 
life  have  cycles.  The  stabilizing  knowledge  of  historical 
events  broadens  one’s  perspective  on  the  present,  which, 
second  by  second,  becomes  a direct  outgrowth  of  the  past 
and  an  immediate  channel  to  the  future. 

Many  Mennonites  have  only  a superficial  understand- 
ing of  a vague  something  called  Anabaptism.  In  our  age  of 
individualistic  pursuits,  it  is  awesome  how  little  many 
Mennonites  know  about  the  issues  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  separated  their  predecessors  from  mainstream 
Protestantism  or,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  their 
predecessors  retained  of  Catholicism. 


Carolyn  C.  Wenger,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  director  of  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite Historical  Society. 


In  our  total  program  at  Lancaster  Mennonite  Historical 
Society  we  have  failed  to  reach  out  aggressively  enough  to 
educate  our  own  church  people — assuming  that  they 
knew.  They  assume  so,  too.  However,  “a  little  learning” 
can  be  deceptive.  Nov/,  analyzing  the  questions  resulting 
from  Mennonite  History  Day  activities,  we  find  that, 
indeed,  many  still  do  not  know. 

The  church  must  find  ways  to  subsidize  the  cost  of 
teaching  its  history  and  New  Testament  principles  of 
thought  to  every  congregation  on  a periodic  basis  without 
making  its  Jan  Gleysteens,  John  Ruths,  and  Peter  Dycks 
martyrs  to  overwork.  Jan  Gleysteen’s  Mennonite  History 
day  schedule  last  spring  was  truly  inhumane,  but  the  de- 
mand for  his  message  was  extensive,  and  he  nobly 
persevered  as  a dedicated  servant  of  the  church.  More 
messengers  need  to  be  trained  in  interpretation  through  a 
cooperative  effort  by  the  church’s  historical  agencies, 
seminaries,  educational  institutions,  and  publication 
centers.  This  can  happen  only  if  farsighted  church  leaders 
sense  heritage  education  as  a high  priority. 

2.  Historical  agencies  must  intensify  their  efforts  to 
reach  the  needs  of  the  average  Mennonite.  The 

Lancaster  area  in  the  past  25  years  has  probably  had  one 
of  the  more  active  “grassroots”  historical  programs  in  the 
Mennonite  Church.  However,  a gulf  still  exists  between 
the  historians  and  the  average  churchgoer.  Historians 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  interested;  they  talk  to 
each  other  through  their  journals  and  meetings.  But  what 
about  the  uninterested,  those  who  feel  that  history  is  dry 
and  irrelevant?  (I,  too,  once  belonged  to  that  category — in 
fact,  the  whole  way  through  college  and  most  of  the  way 
through  graduate  school.) 

Everyone  loves  stories.  And  only  stories  of  our  spiritual 
faith  tradition  are  going  to  bridge  that  gulf  toward  an 
initial  interest  that  will  inspire  a person  to  further  ex- 
posure on  his  or  her  own  initiative.  The  stories  must  be 
taken  to  the  people.  Many  Mennonites  will  probably  not 
come  to  appreciate  history  on  their  own  initiative  until  a 
spark  of  interest  has  been  lit  for  them. 

3.  Mennonites  can  gain  a greater  appreciation  for 
their  own  spiritual  heritage  by  more  contacts  with 
non-Mennonites.  Last  year  Lancaster  Mennonite  His- 
torical Society  surveyed  its  membership  of  well  over  2,000 
persons — scattered  over  49  states  and  12  foreign  coun- 
tries— and  learned  that  57  percent  were  non-Mennonite,  6 
percent  represented  Mennonite-related  groups,  and  the 
remaining  37  percent  were  Mennonites  of  15  different 
conferences  or  groups.  Lancaster  Conference  accounted 
for  65  percent  of  the  latter  category.  Some  47  percent 
came  from  outside  Pennsylvania.  California  and  Texas 
rated  second  highest  to  Pennsylvania  in  total  members. 

Migration,  uprootedness,  and  alienation  tend  to 
increase  one’s  interest  in,  and  need  for,  spiritual  and 
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Tom  Sine,  a Presbyterian  theologian,  is  concerned  that  he 
and  the  Mennonites  do  not  pass  each  other  going  opposite 
ways.  He  has  been  moving  from  pop  Christianity  to  a 
more  committed  Anabaptist  faith.  Some  Mennonites, 

Sine  observes,  may  be  headed  in  the  other  direction. 

cultural  roots.  Reaping  the  inherited  benefits  of  their 
tradition,  Mennonites  do  not  realize  what  it  means  to  be 
reared  without  these  values.  The  case  histories  of  non- 
Mennonites  searching  for  the  “ancient  landmarks”  have 
much  to  teach  Mennonites  about  the  need  for  understand- 
ing and  affirmation  within  the  church,  for  levels  of  com- 
mitment to  community  versus  independent  decision-mak- 
ing, for  the  relationship  between  simplicity  and  noncon- 
formed living  on  the  one  hand  and  financial  success  on 
the  other,  and  for  links  between  economic  status  and  de- 
nominational choice. 


Some  who  have  grown  up  in  the  Mennonite  tradition 
have  an  inferiority  complex  about  the  word  “Mennonite.” 
Could  that  feeling  be  a vestige  of  the  days  of  persecution? 

Now  Mennonites  eagerly  rush  out  the  back  door  of  their 
church  to  join  hands  with  and  adopt  the  traditions  of 
their  Protestant  neighbors  while  their  Protestant  and 
unchurched  neighbors  are  coming  in  the  front  doors 
searching  for  elements  of  difference  that  they  have  ob- 
served. Take,  for  example,  the  Presbyterian  minister  who 
walked  into  the  Lancaster  Mennonite  Historical  Society 
lobby,  queried  the  staff  extensively  about  peace  concerns, 
and  then  bought  $78  worth  of  books  available  on  the  sub- 
ject from  youth  through  adult  level.  Running  away  from 
their  past  will  not  help  Mennonites.  The  past  will  always 

gTom  Sine,  a 

terian,  or  John 
>,  a black  minister, 
/lennonites  that  they 
^mething  their 
neignoors  need  to  hear. 


be  there.  It  is  better  if  they  can  learn  to  accept  the  valid 
and  to  learn  from  past  mistakes. 

First-generation  River  Brethren  Stephen  Scott  ob- 
serves, “Seekers  have  become  repelled  and  disgusted  with 
the  world  system  and  want  to  get  as  far  away  from  it  as 
possible.  Many  of  those  brought  up  in  the  plain  faith  have 
become  bored  with  the  old  ways  and  want  to  get  as  close 
to  the  world  as  possible. . . . While  the  convert  sits  hum- 
ming an  Ausbund  tune  . . . the  child  of  the  church 
polishes  the  mag  wheels  on  his  sports  car  to  the  tune  of 
gospel  rock.”  Scott’s  solution,  from  a convert’s  point  of 
view?  Teach  the  children  of  the  church  to  appreciate  their 
heritage. 

It  takes  Tom  Sine,  a Presbyterian,  or  John  Perkins,  a 
black  minister,  to  tell  Mennonites  that  they  have  some- 
thing that  their  neighbors,  both  the  churched  and 
unchurched,  need  to  hear:  The  Scriptures  are  valid  for  all 
of  life,  not  just  the  spiritual;  heaven  involves  building  a 
new  earth,  not  just  waiting  to  be  taken  up  into  the  clouds; 
Christianity  is  for  the  community,  not  just  for  the  indi- 
vidual; the  Christian  life  means  discipleship,  not  just 
pious  acts;  stewardship  must  be  viewed  in  terms  of  ju- 
bilee, not  just  in  terms  of  the  tithe;  missions  means  labor- 
ing for  righteousness,  justice,  and  peace,  not  just  pro- 
claiming the  gospel;  Christians  should  be  disengaged 
from  the  state  and  not  be  nationalists. 

This  message  is  not  getting  through  to  the  Mennonites, 
Sine  observes  as  he  travels  among  them.  He  claims  he 
hears  more  and  more  talk  from  Mennonites  that  seems  to 
originate  in  popular  culture. 

Mennonites  first  need  to  feel  more  positive  about  them- 
selves in  order  to  make  an  impact  on  the  rest  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  is  looking  to  them  for  leadership  in  various 
areas.  Even  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  heard 
testimony  regarding  Amish  school  problems  that  vali- 
dated the  Amish  stand  as  part  of  a spiritual  tradition  go- 
ing back  approximately  450  years.  Lawyers  for  that  noted 
case  recalled  that  groups  with  similar  appeals  but  lacking 
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Yet  we  tend  to  view  other  denominations  as  if  theirs  has  a 
kind  of  purity  in  contrast  to  our  own  mixed  quality.  Many 
other  small  Protestant  groups  are  just  as  much  ethnic 
and  religious.  Regarding  this  imagined  conflict  between 
the  biblical  word  and  the  perpetuation  of  cultural  distinc- 
tives,  the  kingdom  in  its  universality  clearly  embraces  all 
people  and  traditions.  However,  faith  always  takes  on 
particular  forms  and  is  not  something  that  transcends 
culture.  Jesus’  words  were  certainly  related  to  Jewish  cul- 
ture. Church  growth  people  at  Fuller  Theological 
Seminary,  whom  we  fondly  quote  on  the  imperative  of 
evangelism,  also  argue  that  churches  are  culture-bound. 
Why  should  we  be  led  falsely  to  believe  that  our  culture, 
more  than  any  other,  stands  in  the  way  of  promoting  the 


ill  tp^  Anabaptist  vision  be 
stroyed,  as  Hosea  lamented 
^bout  his  people,  for  lack 
of  knowledge? 


Carolyn  Charles  Wenger  is  the  director  of  Lancaster 
Mennonite  Historical  Society  and  its  large  archival 
holdings.  Until  recently  she  was  also  editor  of 
“Pennsylvania  Menyionite  Heritage.  ” 

a long  tradition  to  support  their  stand  were  denied 
exemptions  from  public  school  education. 

4.  The  name  “Mennonite”  is  not  a hindrance  to 
church  growth  but  a definite  plus  for  evangelism.  Out- 
siders know  that  Anabaptist-Mennonite  theology 
provides  a unique  perspective  on  the  Christian  faith. 
Requests  often  come  to  the  Historical  Society  to  share  our 
basic  beliefs  with  other  groups  or  with  the  media.  Many 
seekers  are  drawn  to  the  theological  and  ethical  emphases 
of  our  faith.  We  no  longer  need  to  apologize  for  being 
Mennonite  and  for  being  a peace  church. 

We  do  need  to  confront  seriously  the  challenge  of 
church  growth,  to  tackle  the  barriers  that  have  frustrated 
our  greater  achievement  of  this  cherished  goal.  Serious 
study,  however,  would  reveal  that  there  are  many  causes 
and  that  the  name  “Mennonite”  might  very  well  not  be 
the  essential  one  that  we  would  mark  for  correction. 
Name  changes  from  Mennonite  to  Community  Church  or 
New  Life  Fellowship  or  from  Mennonite  Brethren  to 
Evangelical  Anabaptist  or  from  Evangelical  Mennonite 
Brethren  Conference  to  Fellowship  of  Evangelical  Bible 
churches  may  not  necessarily  reinvigorate  church  growth 
or  lead  to  a new  period  of  expansion.  Knowledge  of  their 
spiritual  tradition  and  how  it  has  survived  would  give 
most  Mennonites  much  more  confidence  in  church  plant- 
ing situation,  where  they  need  to  understand  differences 
and  the  common  ground  of  the  various  theological 
orientations. 

Mennonites  often  downplay  their  ethnicity  even  though 
Mennonites  (like  the  Jews)  are  both  religious  and  ethnic. 


cause  of  Christ  or  demonstrating  the  gospel? 

In  both  personal  and  church  life  we  need  to  stop  and 
evaluate  where  we  are  in  relation  to  where  we  came  from. 
Where  we  are  going?  When  we  surrender,  what  do  we  ac- 
cept? When  we  cast  off,  what  do  we  pick  up?  Carl 
Sandburg  was  not  writing  to  Mennonites  when  he  penned 
the  following  lines,  but  Mennonites  might  do  well  to  heed 
them: 

When  a society  or  a civilization  perishes,  one  condition 
may  always  be  found.  They  forgot  where  they  came 
from.  They  lost  sight  of  what  brought  them  along.  The 
hard  beginnings  were  forgotten  and  the  struggles 
farther  along.  They  became  satisfied  with  themselves. 
Unity  and  common  understanding  there  had  been, 
enough  to  overcome  rot  and  dissolution,  enough  to 
break  through  their  obstacles.  But  the  mockers  came. 
And  the  deniers  were  heard.  And  vision  and  hope 
faded.  And  the  custom  of  greeting  became  “What’s  the 
use?”  And  men  whose  forefathers  would  go  anywhere, 
holding  nothing  impossible  in  the  genius  of  men,  joined 
the  mockers  and  deniers.  They  forgot  where  they  came 
from.  They  lost  sight  of  what  brought  them  along. 

Faithful  to  the  vision.  Will  the  Anabaptist  vision  be 
destroyed,  as  Hosea  lamented  about  this  people,  for  lack 
of  knowledge?  For  what  are  we  now  willing  to  be  sorted 
out  from  the  mainstream?  Where  should  we  be  different 
as  culture  calls  us  to  conformity?  For  what  of  significance 
will  future  generations  remember  us?  Whether  or  not 
Mennonites  are  faithful  to  the  vision  for  which  their 
predecessors  in  the  faith  gave  their  lives,  to  establish  a 
New  Testament  alternative  to  the  state  church  and 
nominal  Christianity,  there  is  clearly  a hunger  in  our  so- 
ciety for  the  Anabaptist/Mennonite  message. 

Mennonites  today  more  than  ever  need  a positive 
understanding  of  themselves,  of  God’s  goals  and  purposes 
for  them  in  continuing  history.  Truly,  our  past 
experiences  comprise  our  sense  of  who  we  are  today  and 
who  we  may  under  divine  guidance  become  in  the  future.'^ 
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One  of  the  delights  ofMennonite 
community  is  the  network  of 
brothers  and  sisters.  Here  Jan 
Gleysteen  shares  a moment  vnth 
Ezra  Martin  ofEphrata, 
Pennsylvania,  a participant  in  one 
of  Gleysteen’s European  tours. 


by  Jan  Gleysteen 


In  the  sprinK  of  1987.it  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
Lancaster  Conference  for  one  month  as  a visiting  lec- 
turer. The  geographical  area  covered  extended  well  be- 
yond the  immediate  Garden  Spot  itself.  The  outside 
perimeters  of  my  assignment  ranged  from  Hagerstown, 
Maryland,  northward  to  and  beyond  Watsontown  on  the 
Susquehanna  River,  then  east  as  far  as  Reading,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Washingtron,  D.C.,  area  formed  the  fourth 
corner  of  the  rectangle.  Coordinators  for  the  entire  event 
were  Carolyn  C.  Wenger  of  Lancaster  Mennonite  His- 
torical Society  and  Dorothy  Harnish  of  Lancaster  Con- 
ference’s Board  of  Congregational  Resources. 

Even  though  the  schedule  was  at  times  a bit  hectic,  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  experience,  and  I learned  a lot.  I 
always  learn  from  the  people  I meet,  and  the  Lancaster 
hospitality  and  gastronomy  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
What  follows  here  are  some  of  my  observations  and 
concerns. 

Continuous  effort.  Heritage  education,  in  Lancaster 
and  everywhere  else,  should  be  a continuous  effort,  a 
permanent  item  on  the  church’s  ongoing  agenda.  New 
generations  are  constantly  entering  the  stream,  new 
members  will  join  our  fellowships,  and  all — young  and 
old— need  to  know  the  story  of  these  people  of  God  called 
Mennonites.  Knowing  where  we  came  from  will  help  us 
determine  where  we  are  going.  Church  leaders  and 


Jan  Gleysteen,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  is  a historian,  storyteller,  artist, 
photographer,  and  editor  at  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 


scholars  alike  have  often  shared  with  us  that,  ideally,  the 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  “storytellers”  should  return  every 
two  or  three  years  for  the  young  folks  to  hear  our  faith 
story  for  the  first  time  and  to  repeat  it  like  a “Hear,  0 Is- 
rael” to  the  elder  generations.  In  reality,  given  their  busy 
schedules,  it  may  be  years  before  John  Ruth,  Peter  Dyck, 
or  others  can  return  to  a given  area  again.  And  video  has 


erybo(^  has  to  be  from 
someplace.  To  pretend  that 
yojLK^e  without  roots  is  both 
possible  and  ineffective. 


not  quite  replaced  the  live  narration  followed  by  a 
spirited  time  of  questions  and  answers. 

On  the  evaluation  questionnaires  sent  out  by  Lancaster 
Mennonite  High  School,  almost  all  groups  wrote  down 
under  suggestions:  “It  wouldn’t  hurt  to  bring  back  Dyck, 
Ruth,  and  Gleysteen  again.” 

It  is  my  habit,  if  at  all  possible,  to  arrive  at  the  meeting 
place  well  ahead  of  the  people,  to  set  up  and  to  adjust  my 
equipment  in  peace  and  quiet.  That  accomplished,  I take 
some  time  just  to  relax  and  look  around.  Usually  I head 
for  the  library,  the  bulletin  boards,  the  mail  boxes,  and 
the  magazine  table.  I look  at  the  posters  promoting 
upcoming  events  in  the  community,  and  quickly  scan  a 
couple  of  old  church  bulletins.  Together  they  tell  me  a lot 
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about  the  congregation. 

Our  Mennonite  Church — like  most  other  organiza- 
tions— has  done  extensive  borrowing  from  other  sources, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  The  question  is:  Are  we  aware 
of  the  influences,  and  are  we  in  control  of  the  resultant 
changes?  Do  we  make  conscious  choices  and  changes  for 
the  better,  or  do  we  mindlessly  accept  what  comes  down 
the  pike?  Why  do  Mennonite  churches,  often  in  coopera- 
tion with  their  “evangelical”  neighbors,  promote  and  pay 
good  money  to  gospel  singers  who  arrive  in  flashy  buses 
loaded  with  expensiygqirops?  Was  it  because  of  the  slick 
four-color  promotion  or  w^the  message  and  the  theology 


hy  is  it  thafso  many  of  our 
plain  Mejmonites  had  fallen 
for  Jirp^nd  Tammy  Bakker 
beiote  they  came  to  their 
inevitable  fall? 


of  these  glamorous  stars  really  superior  to  that  brought 
by  our  own  college  and  high  school  choirs? 

Why  was  it  that  so  many  of  our  plain  Mennonites  had 
fallen  for  Jim  and  Tammy  Bakker  before  they  came  to 
their  inevitable  fall?  Why  weren’t  our  people  disturbed  by 
the  shallowness,  the  inaneness,  and  in  many  cases  the 
total  absence  of  a gospel  message  even  before  the  other 
excesses  became  publicly  known?  I can  still  hear  people 
tell  me  in  Bakkers’  defense:  “But  don’t  you  think  a little 
bit  of  Christianity  is  better  than  none  at  all?  See  how  they 
have  reached  millions!”  Surely  a lot  of  heritage  training 
and  continuing  Christian  education  will  be  needed  to 
overcome  such  naivete. 

How  does  a congregation  as  a whole,  and  the  individual 
church  member,  keep  informed  about  our  denomination 
if  they  don’t  receive  Gospel  Herald  or  make  use  of  our 
Mennonite  take-home  papers  for  the  various  age  levels? 
Where  do  they  find  the  teachings  on  our  distinctives — 
community,  discipleship,  peace/nonresistance,  and  mis- 
sion/service in  the  non-denominational  “one-size-fits-all” 
materials  they  now  use?  Do  the  independent  hymnals  in 
use  really  reflect  our  theology?  Is  the  Anabaptist  vision  so 
hard  to  understand  and  accept  for  these  people  just  be- 
cause they  have  drunk  too  deeply  from  an  alien  spring? 
And  when  it  comes  to  hymnals  and  singing,  how  long  will 
it  be  till  our  good  Mennonite  singing  will  be  forgotten  if 
some  congregations  have  resorted  to  singing  repetitive 
ditties  “off  the  wall,”  accompanied  by  an  electric  guitar?  I 
didn’t  think  I’d  ever  find  a Mennonite  church  where  the 
worshipers  couldn’t  sing  “Lift  Your  Glad  Voices,”  but  on 
this  trip  I did! 

Critical  questions.  I tried  to  answer  lots  of  questions. 
Most  of  them  were  on  the  topics  I had  come  to  present. 

But  in  one  congregation  I was  sharply  questioned  by  a 
small  group  of  elders  on  my  views  regarding  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  the  role  of  women  in  the  church, 
the  spheres  of  church  and  state,  divorce  and  remarriage. 
While  my  slide  shows  had  been  on  Anabaptist  Origins  or 
The  Life  ofMenno  Simons,  these  brethren  clearly  had  a 
different  agenda.  I was  surprised  to  find  out,  later,  that 
some  among  them  judged  my  views  to  be  political-pac- 


ifist-humanist in  origin,  even  though  I had  quoted 
Michael  Sattler,  Claus  Felbinger,  Peter  Riedemann,  and 
Menno  Simons,  and  told  them  stories  from  the  Martyrs 
Mirror  as  part  of  my  answers. 

One  question  that  still  comes  up  occasionally,  though 
not  nearly  as  frequently  as  in  the  ’60s  and  ’70s,  is:  “Why 
Mennonite?  Why  not  just  Christian?”  Or  as  one  man 


phrased  it:  “Tell  me,  why  are  you  marketing  this  Men- 


Gley Steen  speaks  at  a church. 


nonitism?”  And  there  are  still  some  who  feel  that  the 
name  “Mennonite”  is  a hindrance  to  church  growth. 

The  fascinating  thing  is  that  I seldom  need  to  answer 
that  question  anymore.  Someone  in  the  audience  will  do  it 
for  me.  And  usually  that  person — a Mennonite  by  choice 
rather  than  by  birth— provides  , a more  eloquent  and 
persuasive  reply  than  I — whose  Mennonite  roots  go  back 
almost  to  the  time  of  Menno — could  deliver. 

The  fact  is  that  both  our  ethnic  and  our  spiritual 
characteristics  are  “in”  right  now.  First  of  all, 

American — and  even  more  so,  Canadian — society  has  un- 
dergone a major  shift  in  its  attitude  toward  cultural  and 
religious  diversity.  Realizing  at  last  that  the  melting  pot 
failed  to  melt  (in  fact  here  and  there  it  turned  into  a 
pressure  cooker),  our  society  now  cheers  for  multicultu- 
ralism.  We  are  discovering  the  important  role  of 
ethnicity.  It  is  seen  as  the  carrier  of  community,  of 
substance,  and  of  stability  in  the  midst  of  a world  adrift 
without  an  anchor. 

Not  that  therefore  Mennonite  tradition  is  to  be  glorified 
or  seen  as  superior  to  any  other  background.  But  we  can 
use  our  unique  station  in  this  world  as  a point  of  depar- 
ture for  our  conversations  with  those  around  us.  Every- 
body has  to  be  from  someplace.  To  pretend  that  you  are  a 
person  without  such  roots,  without  a “core,”  is  both  im- 
possible and  ineffective. 

Discovered  by  others.  It  may  well  be  that  our 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  faith,  which  calls  for  a people 
“separated  unto  God,”  citizens  first  of  that  higher 
kingdom,  was  once  regarded  as  so  much  quaint  sectar- 
ianism. Now  this  understanding  which  we  and  several 
other  traditions  have  held  over  four  and  a half  centuries 
is  suddenly  being  discovered  by  other  traditions. 

And  I appreciate  that  Lancaster  Conference,  through 
its  agencies,  has  seen  fit  to  promote  Mennonite  History 
Day  among  its  schools  and  churches.  May  others  follow 
their  example! 
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Urban  young  adults  are 
church  ‘starters’ 

by  Myma  Burkholder 


Church  planting  commonly  describes  how  churches  get 
started.  The  term  suggests  intentionality,  vision,  and 
well-polished  strategies  for  church  growth.  Church  start- 
ing might  better  describe  the  way  many  congregations 
have  begun  with  Mennonite  young  adult  involvement  in 
urban  and  university  settings.  Their  intentions  may  not 
be  as  grandiose  or  their  strategies  as  fine-tuned  as  those 
who  commit  themselves  to  church  planting.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  themselves,  their  efforts  at  church  starting  are  making 
a difference. 

In  1986  Student  and  Young  Adult  Services  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  the  Commission  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  pro- 
filed 88  congregations  begun  with  student  and  young 
adult  involvement  during  the  past  30-40  years  in  urban 
and  university  settings.  Here  are  some  of  the  highlights 
from  the  study: 

1.  Many  of  these  congregations  relate  to  both  the 
Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
churches.  Thirty-three  of  the  88  are  dual-affiliated;  five 
more  are  affiliated  with  several  Anabaptist  denomina- 
tions. 

Typically  when  students  and  young  adults  meet  to- 
gether in  urban  and  university  settings,  they  prefer  joint 
denominational  membership  rather  than  choosing 
between  the  two.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  tendency  for 
students  and  young  adults  to  be  ecumenically  minded. 

2.  There  is  a positive  relationship  between  age  and 
size  of  congregations.  The  average  membership  of  these 
congregations  ranges  from  230  for  those  started  in  the 
1940s  to  32  for  those  started  in  the  1980s.  The  average  size 
is  57  members.  This  is  smaller  than  average  for  either  the 
Mennonite  Church  (95)  or  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  (139).  Most  of  these  congregations  are 
considerably  newer  than  most  Mennonite  congregations, 
so  the  difference  in  size  is  understandable.  Seventeen  of 
the  88  have  been  started  since  1980. 

3.  About  one-fourth  of  the  members  are  from  back- 
grounds other  than  Mennonite.  These  congregations 
were  largely  started  by  what  is  sometimes  described  as 
“swarming” — ethnic  Mennonites  finding  each  other  in 
new  settings.  However,  since  one  in  every  four  members 
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is  from  other  than  Mennonite  background,  the  doors  are 
open  to  others. 

4.  Most  have  salaried  leadership  and  meet  in  a 
church  facility.  Sixty-six  percent  have  their  own  build- 
ing or  rented  church  space,  25  percent  meet  in  nonchurch 
space,  and  only  15  percent  meet  in  private  homes.  One- 
third  are  self-supporting,  one  third  receive  some  con- 
ference subsidy,  and  one-third  have  unsalaried  lay 
leadership.  Seventy-nine  percent  have  salaried  leadership 
ranging  from  part-time  to  more  than  one  full-time  pastor. 
Five  are  pastored  by  women;  10  are  copastored  by  men 
and  women. 

Most  groups  become  conference  members  within  the 
first  three  years  of  their  existence.  Seventeen  congrega- 
tions are  without  conference  membership,  although  six 
are  negotiating  membership.  Of  the  11  groups  not  seeking 
conference  membership,  most  are  small  student  fellow- 
ship groups  in  university  settings  where  Mennonite 
students  in  transition  meet  for  worship  and  fellowship. 

5.  Peace  witnessing  ranks  highest  among  congrega- 
tional mission  efforts.  Sixty-eight  percent  indicate  peace 
witnessing  as  one  of  their  primary  mission  efforts.  The 
value  these  churches  have  for  the  peace  tradition  is 
expressed  through  the  high  priority  given  to  congrega- 
tional peace  witnessing.  This  emphasis  often  attracts 
non-Mennonites  who  are  looking  for  a congregation  with 
strong  peace  convictions. 

Sixty-seven  percent  indicate  social  action  involvement 
and  65  percent  indicate  assistance  to  Mennonite  young 
adults  in  transition  as  important  congregational  mission 
efforts  also. 

6.  These  groups  express  a strong  sense  of  community 
and  caring.  Sixty-four  percent  of  the  congregations  list 
their  sense  of  community  and  caring  as  one  of  their 
primary  strengths.  One  said,  “We  have  a high  level  of  car- 
ing for  one  another.”  Other  attributes  include  acceptance 
of  diversity,  flexibility,  and  commitment  to  spiritual 
growth. 

This  study  represents  only  one  slice  of  the  diversity 
found  in  urban  Mennonite  congregations.  Many  other 
urban  Mennonite  congregations  often  represent  more 
racial  and  ethnic  diversity.  Some  others  also  consist  of 
mostly  new  Mennonites.  All  of  these  differences  add  to 
the  diverse  picture  of  urban  Mennonites  today. 
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Coolie  discipleship 

by  Myron  S.  Augsburger 


A coolie  is  a wage-earner,  a working  person,  always  the 
servant,  never  the  boss.  The  very  word  “coolie”  implies 
for  most  of  us  someone  beneath  us,  the  serving  person  in 
society.  Can  we,  in  the  light  of  this,  actually  hear  the 
following  words  of  Jesus?  “You  know  that  the  rulers  of 
the  Gentiles  lord  it  over  them,  and  their  high  officials 
exercise  authority  over  them.  Not  so  with  you.  Instead, 
whoever  wants  to  become  great  among  you  must  be  your 
servant,  and  whoever  wants  to  be  first  must  be  your 
slave — just  as  the  Son  of  Man  did  not  come  to  be  served, 
but  to  serve,  and  to  give  his  life  as  a ransom  for  many” 
(Matt.  20:25-28.) 

I have  known  Jesus’  words  from  my  study  and  reflec- 
tion on  what  it  means  to  be  his  servant.  I have  been 
challenged  by  the  words  of  Bernard  Joinet,  missionary  to 
Tanzania:  “We  must  serve  people  as  they  want  to  be 
served  and  not  in  the  way  in  which  we  want  to  serve 
them.”  If  we  determine  the  service,  we  are  still  the  boss, 
still  in  charge!  And  I have  reflected  on  the  meaning  of 
Jesus’  words  quoted,  that  the  desire  to  rule  is  wrong. 

Much  of  this  is  easy  to  assent  to  academically,  but  when 
you  are  in  the  context  of  so  much  need,  as  is  visible  every 
day  in  India,  how  does  one  put  this  teaching  into  practice? 
And  can  one  do  something  that  will  be  meaningful  in  this 
context  when — as  a foreigner  with  a white  face, 
wristwatch,  camera,  and  even  shoes — I am  rich? 

During  our  time  of  service  at  Union  Biblical  Seminary 
in  India,  my  wife,  Esther,  and  I traveled  to  Madras  as 
guests  of  Rev.  Azariah,  General  Secretary  of  the  Madras 
Synod  of  the  Church  of  South  India.  It  was  a privilege  to 
visit  where  Bishop  Newbegin  served,  to  preach  in  the  St. 
George  Cathedral,  and  to  travel  out  from  Madras  to  see 
the  historic  temples  and  villages.  But  two  stories  will  long 
remain  with  me. 

A beggar.  The  first  was  a happening  at  one  of  the 
temples,  when  one  of  the  many  beggars  followed  us  to  the 
bus.  He  stood  outside  of  our  window,  repeating  mem- 
orized lines  in  English:  “I  am  a family  man;  I am  a holy 
man;  I hate  you,  but  five  rupees  would  help.  I hate  you, 
but  five  rupees  would  help. ...”  Only  five  rupees?  Less 
than  50  cents,  so  easy  to  give  but  so  terrible,  for  in  doing 
so  I perpetuate  the  problem,  one  which  by  years  of  injus- 
tice has  been  perpetuated  upon  people  by  their  social 
system. 

How  long  does  one  work  for  justice  where  a rigid  caste 
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system  locks  people  in  even  more  rigidly  than  apartheid? 
I pondered,  how  could  I really  serve  this  man?  Could  I? 
How  enable  him  to  become  free,  to  begin  achieving  the 
quality  of  life  in  which  we  could  walk  together  mutually 
as  servants  of  Christ?  Somehow  he  must  come  to  under- 
stand the  Son  of  Man  who  transforms  all  of  life.  And 
thinking  of  him  I must  then  think  of  the  200  million  “un- 
touchables” among  the  800  million  people  of  India.  It  is  a 


Coolie  discipleship  means  that 
we  identify  with  people  where 
they  are  and  become  one  with 
them. 


system  controlled  by  the  Arian  race  in  the  north  and  the 
Dravidian  race  in  the  south,  both  of  which  reject  and  lock 
this  quarter  of  their  population  into  perpetual  servitude. 
And  I symbolize  to  them  another  expression  of  privilege 
and  power.  But  Jesus  liberates,  for  25  million  of  the  30 
million  Christians  in  India  are  from  these  untouchables. 
They  are  the  more  “aboriginal”  people,  if  that  is  the  word 
to  describe  the  original  Indian  peoples  before  the  Arian 
and  Dravidian  powers  invaded  India. 

A cobbler.  The  other  story  concerns  a man  we  were  in- 
troduced to  in  Madras,  he  sits  day  after  day  on  the  side- 
walk on  Cathedral  Road  opposite  St.  George’s  Cathedral. 
Here  he  plies  his  trade,  fixing  shoes  and  repairing  um- 
brellas. When  we  met  him,  his  youngest  son,  about  10 
years  old  and  blind,  was  by  his  side.  His  two  older 
children  he  is  supporting  in  boarding  school.  He  earns  at 
best  20  rupees  a day.  His  wife  died  several  years  ago,  but 
while  she  was  living  they  took  in  a doorstep  baby  left  by 
the  mother.  They  raised  the  little  girl  as  their  own,  but 
when  she  became  a teenager  she  left  to  find  her  mother. 
She  returned  to  them  pregnant,  and  they  cared  for  her. 
This  man  went  to  the  bank  and  drew  funds  from  his  life’s 
savings — 4,000  rupees  ($300)  and  he  paid  the  hospital  bill 
for  the  baby’s  birth.  They  cared  for  this  child  until  the 
man’s  wife  died  and  the  young  woman  took  the  baby  and 
left. 

Rev.  Azariah  offered  the  cobbler  funds  to  build  a small 
platform  on  the  sidewalk  so  that  he  need  not  sit  on  the 
ground,  and  to  build  a small  shelter  over  his  head  for  pro- 
tection. The  man  thanked  him,  but  said  “no  thanks.”  He 
told  Rev.  Azariah  of  his  being  a Christian.  He  told  the 
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A sidewalk 
repairman  in  India. 


stories  I have  just  related,  with  the  added  details  of  help- 
ing the  young  woman  to  faith,  of  taking  her  and  the  baby 
to  church  to  have  it  christened.  Then  he  said,  “But  I can- 
not accept  your  offer,  for  once  you  raise  me  one  foot  above 
this  sidewalk,  these  people,”  and  he  gestured  to  the  poor 
and  lepers  who  sat  along  the  sidewalk  near  him,  “will  not 
come  and  sit  beside  me  and  talk.” 

And  so  he  sits  among  them,  a Christian  man  of  lowly 
social  status  but  a light  in  the  darkness,  never  begging 
but  working  and  managing  as  an  example  to  others  that 
life  can  be  faced  in  faith.  He  is  doing  among  the  people 
around  him  what  I cannot  do  for  them;  but  in  my  context, 
among  the  people  where  God  has  placed  me,  I can  dis- 
cover how  to  sit  where  they  sit  and  to  serve  in  the  name 
and  Spirit  of  Jesus.  “Once  you  raise  me  a foot  above  the 
sidewalk,  these  people  will  not  come  and  sit  beside  me  and 
talk.” 

One  with  them.  Coolie  discipleship  is  costly.  It  means 
that  we  identify  with  people  where  they  are,  and — as  did 
our  Lord — we  become  one  with  them.  Koyama,  in  No 
Handles  on  the  Cross,  says  that  you  do  not  carry  a cross 
like  you  carry  a briefcase!  As  A.  W.  Tozer  once  said,  “The 
person  who  takes  up  the  cross  no  longer  controls  his  own 
destiny.”  Coolie  discipleship  accepts  the  role  of  service, 
joins  in  solidarity  with  the  working  person,  and  lives  as 
one  of  the  meek  who  inherit  the  earth  in  its  joyous  rela- 
tional meanings.  In  this  discipleship,  life  can  become  a 
“city  of  joy,”  even  in  a Calcutta  slum. 

Not  many  of  us  are  called  to  live  in  the  slum,  nor  could 
we  in  any  authentic  manner  and  have  authentic  rela- 
tionships. We  can  encourage  persons  there  who  have 
come  to  faith  in  Christ,  and  lift  them  by  our  work  for  jus- 
tice to  change  the  system  that  locks  them  in.  We  can 
refuse  to  participate  in  the  class  or  caste  barriers.  We  can 
cease  our  own  worldlike  power  struggles,  even  in  the 
church  (a  problem  for  the  church  in  India)  and  become 


servants  to  one  another  in  serving  Christ.  We  can  begin 
practicing  “coolie  discipleship,”  moving  from  our  Chris- 
tology  to  neighborology  and  on  to  being  brothers  and 
sisters. 

This  is  more  than  telling  people  in  the  ghetto  that  if  you 
know  Jesus  you  can  be  happy  in  the  ghetto;  it  is  working 
out  the  love  of  Jesus  for  justice  and  equity  that  opens  the 


Coolie  discipleship  accepts  the 
role  of  service,  joins  in  soli- 
darity with  the  working 
person,  and  lives  as  one  of  the 
meek  who  inherit  the  earth. 


ghetto  to  the  freedoms  of  the  larger  society.  And  this  is 
more  than  Gandhi’s  similar  words  to  the  untouchables, 
that  “you  too  are  children  of  God.”  But  which  God?  He 
didn’t  say  in  the  Indian  context  the  Brahman’s  god,  their 
highest  god,  but  he  used  the  word  harijans,  that  meant 
children  of  a lesser  god,  so  that  he  was  only  trying  to 
make  the  untouchables  happy  in  their  ghetto!  No,  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  calls  us  all  alike  into  the  family  of  God, 
to  be  brothers  and  sisters  in  relation  to  Christ. 

Such  is  coolie  discipleship;  not  simply  a vertical  piety, 
but  the  horizontal  as  well.  Jesus  emphasized  two  com- 
mandments: love  for  God  and  love  for  neighbor,  and  when 
either  is  underemphasized  it  puts  the  other  askew.  We  are 
called  by  our  master  to  serve,  not  in  a cultural  distance 
that  marks  us  “inauthentic,”  but  where  we  are,  among 
our  neighbors,  in  the  love  of  Jesus.  ^ 
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HEAR,  HEAR! 

A column  for  the  sharing  of  personal 
concerns. 

True  believer 
may  push  button 

Religionist  Reagan  and  atheist  Gorba- 
chev have  met  and  plan  to  meet  again  in 
an  attempt  to  make  the  world  a safe  place 
to  live.  Their  efforts  must  be  applauded. 
A Negro  spiritual  prophesies  that  there 
will  be  “no  hiding  place  down  here”  on  the 
apocalyptic  day  of  God’s  wrath.  Now, 
without  God’s  help,  we  have  managed  to 
create  a world  with  no  real  hiding  place. 

Once  a simple  foxhole  dug  by  a foot 
soldier  on  a battlefield  was  a place  to 
hide.  Now,  a well-stocked  concrete  bunker 
hidden  beneath  a mountain  is  the  safest 
place  to  be.  Digging  a foxhole  ’midst  the 
fear  and  faith  of  an  old  battlefield,  where 
men  fought  face  to  face,  seems  now  so 
distant  that  it  may  almost  be  ro- 
manticized. 

In  an  old  war,  the  gore  was  close. 
Soldiers  could  see,  hear,  and  smell  it. 
Friends  and  enemies  died  within  sight  of 
each  other.  Men  knew  war  was  hell.  The 
perils  of  the  battlefield,  the  insecurity  of 
the  foxhole,  and  the  nearness  of  death 
made  fighting  men  think  of  God.  It  was 
said  then  that  there  were  no  atheists  in 
foxholes.  If  they  did  not  pray  to  God,  they 
cursed  him. 

In  the  great  war  that  the  world  is  pre- 
pared for  and  trying  to  avoid,  soldiers  will 
not  fight  face  to  face.  Secure  in  a bunker 
in  the  heart  of  a mountain,  they’ll  push 
buttons  and  unlock  switches  and  unleash 
missiles,  propelling  them  for  a thousand 
miles  or  more  to  momentarily  brighten, 
then  blacken  the  Earth,  befoul  the  air, 
and  crisp-burn  babies. 

Will  the  pushing  of  buttons  while  bun- 
kered in  air-conditioned  crypts  produce 
soldiers  who  believe?  They  may  not  even 
curse.  The  destruction  they  cause  will  be 
too  far  away.  The  atheistic  soldiers  of 
what  President  Reagan  once  called  an 
“evil  empire”  will  not  likely  be  converted. 

In  my  opinion,  atheists  could  benefit 
from  conversion,  but  I don’t  consider 
them  to  be  terribly  bad  people.  How  can 
Mikhail  and  Raisa  Gorbachev  appear  to 
be  so  nice  when  they  don’t  believe  in  God? 
This  Earth  is  the  only  world  atheists  ex- 
pect to  dwell  in,  so  why  shouldn’t  they  be 
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expected  to  want  to  preserve  it?  This  life 
is  the  only  life  they  expect  to  live.  Isn’t  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will  do 
what  they  can  to  make  the  most  of  it? 

Atheists  must  be  acutely  aware  of  the 
present  danger. 

Afghanistan  proves  that  atheists  are 
capable  of  starting  and  sustaining  a war. 
But,  I’m  convinced  the  last  war  will  more 
likely  be  begun  by  one  who  believes  in  a 
god.  It  pains  me  to  say  what  I am  about  to 
say  about  religious  persons. 

The  fanaticism  of  the  Muslims  is  well 
known.  They  are  conditioned  by  their  reli- 
gion to  welcome  death  in  a “holy  war,”  be- 
lieving martyrdom  will  secure  for  them 
immediate  admittance  to  paradise.  So  we 
shouldn’t  be  surprised  when  Muslims 
fight.  People  of  other  religions  may 
match  Muslim  devotion  to  their  gods.  If  I 


The  act  of  casting 

1 Peter  5:7  (NIV) 

With  hip  waders,  rod  and  reel 
I stand  amid  the  roar 
and  cast,  cast, 
cast  away  with  no  lure. 

I am  not  casting  to  catch 

I am  casting  to  give.  In 

this  cold  water  I cast,  cast, 

cast  away  anxiety  with 

fear  and  trembling  for 

what  I am  about  to  cast,  cast, 

cast  away  has  gotten  me  this  far. 

They  are  my  old  friends 

trusted  and  dependable 

always  there  whether  I 

need  them  or  not 

and  to  cast,  cast, 

cast  away  takes  faith, 

more  faith  than  I have. 

It  is  easier  to  live 

with  my  fears  than  without 

them.  Help  me.  Lord.  Do 

not  only  catch  what  I cast, 

cast,  cast  away.  Hold 

my  cold  cold  hands  as  they 

reach  back  to  cast,  cast, 

cast  the  perfect  line  towards  love. 

— Bob  Bowen 


were  an  atheist,  such  fanaticism  would 
not  convert  me. 

Indeed,  the  final  button  may  be  pushed 
by  a Christian.  The  possibility  dumb- 
founds me.  What  folly  could  turn  a 
follower  of  Jesus  into  a killer?  What  could 
lead  a believer  in  Jesus  to  make  war?  How 
can  a reader  of  the  Gospels  believe  it  to  be 
the  will  of  God  that  Christians  kill  com- 
munists in  the  defense  of  capitalism? 
How  can  an  intelligent  believer  mind- 
lessly accept  the  claim  of  a chain  of  com- 
mand, believing  every  order  coming  down 
to  him  from  a superior  to  be  linked  to 
God? 

Such  twisted  theology,  such  distortion 
of  the  truth,  turns  some  sincere  persons 
into  antichrists.  Only  the  deluded  can  call 
such  great  evil  good,  necessary,  or  just. 
Such  perverted  piety  would  not  convert 
me,  if  I were  an  atheist.  Such  elusion 
shames  me,  and  makes  me  think  a little 
like  an  atheist.  No  wonder  an  atheist, 
manning  a nuclear  command  post  in  the 
security  of  a crypt  in  the  heart  of  a moun- 
tain, doubts  the  wisdom  of  religion. 

Old  wars  and  future  wars  are  not  the 
only  wars.  Today  men  and  boys  are  fight- 
ing real  wars  without  the  protection  of 
either  foxhole  or  crypt.  The  Iranian  and 
Iraqi  soldiers,  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics  of  Northern  Ireland,  the  peoples 
of  Afghanistan  and  Angola,  the  black  and 
white  citizens  of  South  Africa,  and  the 
Sandinistas  and  “contras”  of  Nicaragua, 
and  far  too  many  others  daily  fight  futile 
wars. 

Some  fight  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
That’s  the  shame  of  it,  for  as  long  as  re- 
ligionists fight,  atheists  will  remain  in- 
fidel. 

— Martin  W.  Lehman,  Sarasota,  Fla. 


Communion  alone  with 
God  and  his  Word 

Communion  with  God  in  its  fullest 
sense  means  letting  God  speak  to  us 
through  his  Word,  and  in  us  speaking  to 
him  in  prayer.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
needs  of  the  church  today.  The  world 
moves  at  a fast  pace  today,  and  it  reaches 
into  the  church.  It  seems  we  plan  so  many 
things,  many  with  merit,  but  it  leaves  lit- 
tle time  for  communion  alone  with  God 
and  his  Word. 

My  own  church,  which  I think  is  little 
different  from  many  others.  I’ll  use  as  an 
example.  Monthly  we  get  a calendar  sheet 
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where  what  is  planned  for  is  listed  at  the 
date  it  is  to  take  place.  Where  there  is 
nothing  planned  the  space  is  white.  Some- 
times there  are  few  white  spaces.  Thus 
the  church,  if  not  careful,  may  hinder 
communion  alone  with  God.  Perhaps  the 
suggestion  that  each  congregation  have 
one  evening  per  week  where  no  public 
meetings  are  planned  and  all  stay  at 
home  and  have  communion  with  God  and 
each  other  may  have  some  merit.  I believe 
it  also  would  help  to  solve  some  home 
problems.  The  poet  puts  it  thus:  “Alone 
with  God  the  world  forbidden,  to  hold 
with  him  communion  sweet.” 

WTiat  I write  may  seem  rather  con- 
tradictory to  what  I have  just  written.  In 
Hebrews  we  are  warned  not  to  “forsake 
the  assembling  of  ourselves  together.” 
When  the  benches  are  empty  does  that 
mean  they  are  at  home  communing  with 
God?  I fear  many  times  not.  I recall  when 
visiting  another  Mennonite  church,  which 
had  a non-Mennonite  preacher  whom  I 
knew  well,  I was  shocked  at  the  small 
number  of  people  present.  I mentioned 
this  to  a brother  who  I think  was  a 
deacon  in  this  church  and  he  replied, 
“They  are  at  home  watching  a football 
game  on  TV,”  and  added,  “I  was  also 
watching  it  before  I came.”  A poor  way  to 
prepare  for  an  evening  service!  This  was 
Sunday  evening. 

Recently  our  local  paper  had  many  ads 
of  Mennonite  Sunday  evening  services,  a 
large  part  having  films  or  plays.  Some 
have  merit,  and  yet  I wonder  sometimes 
if  we  do  not  come  close  to  breaking  the 
second  commandment?  The  church  can- 
not compete  with  the  world  in  entertain- 
ment nor  should  we  try  to.  I recall  a 
preacher  who  had  a very  fruitful 
ministry,  who  was  serious  and  had  little 
time  for  lightness.  He  meant  much  to  me. 

I said  it  then,  and  will  attest  to  it  today, 
that  when  he  preached  I left  the  church 
with  the  feeling  I want  to  be  a better  man. 
He  magnified  Christ.  One  text  I remem- 
ber: “Is  this  not  the  carpenter’s  son?” 

In  reading  Gospel  Herald  and  last  sum- 
mer’s report  from  Purdue  87,  I became 
more  fully  aware  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement  in  our  oneness  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  Perhaps  we  are  not  get- 
ting our  information  from  the  same 
source.  I wonder  if  the  use  of  our  many 
Bible  versions  is  a good  one.  Our  con- 
ference recommendation  some  years  ago 
that  the  newer  versions  should  be  used 
for  study  and  the  King  James  Version  in 
public  was  a good  one.  At  least  till  we  can 


agree  which  should  be  used.  Pity  the  Sun- 
day school  teacher  who  uses  a certain  ver- 
sion and  tries  to  get  her  pupils  to  memo- 
rize Scripture  only  to  find  that  in  their 
homes  they  use  a different  one.  I am  con- 
vinced these  many  versions  are  hin- 
drances to  memorizing  Scripture.  I have 
talked  to  some  learned  men  and  have  yet 
to  find  one  who  denies  this  fact.  Memoriz- 
ing Scripture  in  a land  of  many  Bibles 
may  not  seem  so  important,  but  should 
the  time  come  when  we  have  no  Bibles — 


and  it  may — it  will  be  very  important 
that  we  have  a mental  knowledge  of  God’s 
Word. 

We  need  more  oneness  in  the  church. 
Christ’s  prayer  was  that  “they  all  may  be 
one  . . . that  the  world  may  believe  that 
thou  hast  sent  me.”  In  serving  Christ  our 
impelling  motive  should  be  “because  of 
Calvary,”  realizing  whatever  we  may  be 
called  to  do  has  been  paid  in  full.  We  are 
debtors. 

— Titus  Martin,  Bird-In-Hand,  Pa. 


Giants  on  the  earth 

In  Genesis  6:4  it  says  there  were  giants  on  the  earth  in  the 
early  days.  This,  no  doubt,  refers  to  physical  giants.  I think  of  this 
verse  when  I see  a person  who  has  given  outstanding  service  to 
other  people.  In  my  eyes  they  are  giants  not  to  be  feared  but  to  be 
recognized  and  honored.  On  Sunday,  January  10, 1988,  Berta,  my 
wife,  and  I attended  the  funeral  of  Harry  A.  Diener,  Berta’s  uncle 
and  the  minister  who  married  us  over  46  years  ago.  (See  Feb.  2 
“Mennoscope”  and  Feb.  9 obituary.) 

As  a young  lad  living  in  Hesston,  Kansas,  my  earliest  recollec- 
tion of  Harry  Diener  was  of  a conservative  Mennonite  minister 
from  the  country  who  frequently  came  to  Hesston  and  preached. 
The  thing  I remember  most  was  his  voice.  There  was  no  public  ad- 
dress or  speaking  system  in  the  church  then  and  none  was  needed 
when  he  preached.  His  voice  carried.  Second,  I remember  his 
family  of  boys — seven,  all  full  of  life  and  energy.  I probably  was 
somewhat  envious  of  their  fun  and  activity,  as  I had  no  brothers 
and  only  one  sister. 

During  the  years  of  the  Second  World  War,  Brother  Diener  was 
active  in  a service  that  affected  me  and  many  other  young  men.  I 
was  a draftee  and  Harry  Diener  visited  in  every  camp  I was  in  and 
probably  in  most  of  the  other  camps.  He  worked  with  camp  direc- 
tors and  administrative  staff  and  with  boys  who  had  frustrations 
and  problems,  and  that  included  most  of  us.  I believe  I always  felt 
better  after  visiting  with  him.  He  had  unusual  understanding,  and 
I was  amazed  that  a conservative  minister  in  a plain  coat  could  go 
from  camp  to  camp  and  leave  almost  everyone  feeling  so  good. 

I’ve  seen  Harry  Diener  in  many  roles:  as  a preacher  (pastor 
and  bishop),  as  a counselor,  as  a humorous  entertaining  person,  as 
a farmer  who  provided  for  most  of  his  own  expenses  and  for  his 
family’s  support,  and  as  a friend.  At  age  99  the  Lord  called  him 
home.  I regard  Harry  A.  Deiner  as  a giant  of  faith  and  service  as  he 
walked  upon  the  earth  serving  the  Lord. 

— Sanford  E.  Miller 
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Siegfried  Bartel  (center)  speaks  during  theMCC  annual  meeting  held  at  Blooming  Glen  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  Listening  are  board  members 
(left  to  right)  Jeanette  Flaming,  Florence  Driedger,  and  David  Chiu.  This  was  Bartel's  last  meeting  after  16  years  an  the  board  and  12  years 
on  the  Executive  Committee.  He  told  the  board  how  he  emigrated  to  Canada  from  Germany  after  World  War  II  vnth  the  help  of  MCC.  He 
said  his  pacifist  convictions  stem  from  a Christmas  Eve  during  the  war'  when,  as  an  officer  in  the  German  army,  he  heard  enemy  Soviet  soldiers 
singing  Christmas  carols. 


MCC  board  discusses  role  of 
home  church,  overseas  partners 


Are  Mennonite  Central  Committee  pro- 
grams primarily  shaped  by  MCC’s  North 
American  constituents  or  by  its  partners 
in  the  developing  world?  If  both,  what  is 
the  balance?  Those  questions,  phrased 
many  ways,  shaped  discussion  at  the 
MCC  annual  meeting,  Jan.  29-30,  at 
Blooming  Glen  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church. 

The  answer  to  the  questions  could  de- 
termine, among  other  things,  the  number 
of  personnel  MCC  places  overseas.  MCC 
has  historically  been  committed  to  plac- 
ing large  numbers  of  volunteers.  Yet  as 
local  churches  have  grown,  many  rely  on 
their  own  workers  and  no  longer  request 
as  many  North  Americans. 

Some  decrease  in  the  number  of  North 
Americans  serving  overseas  could  be 
good,  said  board  member  Norman  Kraus 
of  Goshen,  Ind.  “It  means  responsibility 
is  in  the  hands  of  overseas  partners.”  He 
suggested  that  MCC  “run  a couple 
tracks,”  with  one  track  being  a “self- 
education  track”  with  assignments 
geared  at  helping  North  Americans  gain  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  international 
church  community. 

Rich  Sider,  MCC  secretary  for  Latin 
America,  added:  “It’s  not  so  much  going 
or  not  going,  but  who  sets  the  terms  for 
who  goes  and  to  do  what.” 

Leo  Driedger  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  asked 
that  a time  be  scheduled  for  the  board  to 
discuss  at  greater  length  questions  such 
as:  (1)  How  do  we,  with  integrity,  partner 


with  the  global  church?  (2)  Who  goes 
under  whose  mandate?  (3)  How  do  we 
cooperate  with  partner  agencies?  (4) 
What  proportions  of  MCC  workers  should 
be  North  American  Mennonites,  North 
American  non-Mennonites,  and  interna- 
tional workers? 

Present  at  the  meeting  were  several 
international  guests  who  joined  in  the 
discussion  and  made  special  presenta- 
tions on  “the  view  from  the  other  side.” 
They  included  Mennonite  leader  Enrique 
Ens  of  Brazil,  Coptic  Orthodox  bishop 
Antonios  Morcos  of  Egypt,  Mennonite 
leader  Aristarchus  Sukarto  of  Indonesia, 
and  Mennonite  leader  Ovidio  Flores  of 
Honduras,  who  is  the  MCC  international- 
in-residence  during  1987-88. 

How  to  address  injustice  was  a recur- 
ring topic  in  board  discussions.  A major 
portion  of  board  time  was  also  spent 
hearing  program  reports  and  in  small- 
group  discussions  on  various  overseas 
programs.  At  the  end  of  the  reports  and 
discussions,  the  board  approved  program 
plans  for  1988. 

The  board  also  approved  a proposal, 
discussed  throughout  the  past  year  by  the 
MCC  Executive  Committee,  to  provide 
new  service  initiatives  for  young  people. 
The  plan  calls  for  intercultural  youth 
teams  to  work  for  up  to  one  year  in  North 
America  and  overseas.  This  proposal  was 
developed  in  response  to  requests  from 
North  American  church  leaders  for  more 


service  opportunities  for  young  people. 

The  board  also  heard  reports  from 
MCC’s  supporting  denominations  on  how 
they  are  addressing  the  issue  of  mili- 
tarism. This  followed  an  action  taken  at 
the  1986  annual  meeting,  in  which  the 
board  asked  the  denominations  “to  place 
before  their  annual  conferences  the  ques- 
tion of  the  church’s  response  to  the  grow- 
ing militarism  of  our  society  and  world.” 

The  board  approved  an  updated  state- 
ment on  “MCC  Program  Foundations, 
Approaches,  Priorities”  that  will  serve  as 
a guideline  for  planning  and  implement- 
ing programs.  It  reaffirms  that  MCC  is 
called  by  constituent  churches  as  a ser- 
vice ministry  for  Inter-Mennonite  work 
among  the  disadvantaged  peoples  of  the 
world.  Among  priorities  listed  in  the  pa- 
per are:  Being  available  for  involvements 
in  areas  suffering  from  poverty,  hunger, 
conflict,  and  injustice;  strengthening  the 
world  church  by  expanding  exchange  di- 
mensions of  program;  peacemaking;  and 
providing  training  opportunities  for 
younger  people. 

The  board  approved  a budget  of  $28.9 
million  for  1988.  Of  that  amount,  cash 
expenses  are  budgeted  at  $20.4  million,  or 
nearly  4 percent  more  than  last  year.  The 
remaining  $8.5  million  represents  the 
value  of  anticipated  material  aid  ship- 
ments in  1988,  including  a major  wheat/ 
oil  shipment  planned  for  Ethiopia  via  the 
Canadian  Foodgrains  Bank.  Of  the  cash 
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budget,  67  percent  is  for  MCC  Interna- 
tional, 16V2  percent  is  for  MCC  U.S.,  and 
16V2  percent  is  for  Selfhelp  Crafts. 

The  38-member  MCC  board,  which 
meets  annually,  consists  of  representa- 
tives of  supporting  denominations,  U.S. 
regional  boards,  and  MCC  Canada,  as 
well  as  members-at-large.  The  board 
elects  a 12-member  Executive  Committee 
that  meets  four  times  yearly  in  addition 
to  the  annual  meeting. 

The  board  sessions  were  surrounded  by 
other  community  events.  MCC  seminars 
were  held  at  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
High  School,  and  MCC  speakers  were  fea- 
tured at  Penn  View  Christian  School  and 
at  five  area  retirement  communities. 
MCC  staff  and  board  members  were  also 
interviewed  during  GVz  hours  of  local 
radio  programming  purchased  to  feature 
MCC  by  local  Mennonite  business  people. 

One  evening  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Church  hosted  a public  meeting  planned 
by  MCC  U.S.  on  “Faces  of  Need  in 
America.”  About  450  attended.  Another 
evening  a local  food  and  hunger  concerns 
group  planned  a hunger  awareness  meal, 
attended  by  360.  Some  700  attended  a 
public  meeting  at  Christopher  Dock, 
which  featured  greetings  from  interna- 
tional visitors  and  a new  MCC  film,  Jour- 
neys of  Hope.  There  were  MCC  speakers 
in  39  local  churches  on  Sunday. 

— Kris  tina  Mas  t Bume  1 1 


MCC  U.S.  sees 
‘faces  of  need’ 
at  annual  meeting 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  board 
members  may  have  gone  to  Souderton, 
Pa.,  for  their  annual  meeting  on  Jan.  28 
expecting  to  hear  details  of  budgets  and 
program  plans.  And  they  did  that.  But 
they  also  spent  at  least  four  of  their  12 
hours  together  listening  to  stories  of  peo- 
ple in  need  in  the  United  States. 

Lowell  Detweiler  of  Mennonite  Dis- 
aster Service  introduced  the  board  to 
Lionel  Garcia  from  Sarogosa,  Tex.,  whose 
wife,  son,  sister-in-law,  and  aunt  were 
killed  last  May  when  a tornado  destroyed 
most  of  his  town.  Garcia’s  story,  Det- 
weiler said,  “reminds  us  that  rebuilding  is 
more  than  building  a home.  Rebuilding 
means  sharing  pain,  listening  to  stories  of 
grief,  and  sharing  Christ’s  love.” 

Alonna  Gautsche  of  Mennonite  Devel- 
opment Disabilities  Services  told  about  a 
young  man  who  has  been  waiting  for 
more  than  a year  to  join  a small  group  at 
his  church.  Any  other  young  person 
would  be  invited  to  join  immediately, 
Gautsche  noted,  but  this  person,  a wheel- 
chair user  with  cerebral  palsy,  still  waits. 

Don  Sensenig  of  the  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Program  introduced  Phuong,  an 
Amerasian,  whose  search  for  his  long-lost 


MCC  U.S.  chairman  Phil  Rich  (left)  of  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  presents  the  final  report  of  the 
committee  which  spent  a year  reviewing  the 
funding  and  structure  of  MCC  U.S.  Listening 
is  Executive  Secretary  Wilmer  Heisey. 


American  father  ended  when  he  found  his 
name  carved  in  the  Vietnam  War  Me- 
morial in  Washington,  D.C. 

Joy  Swartley  Sawatzky,  an  MCC  U.S. 
nurse  in  Miami,  told  about  Danette,  a 
young  mother  with  three  children  under 
five,  whose  youngest  child  was  hospi- 
talized with  pneumonia,  malnutrition, 
heart  disease,  and  tuberculosis— all  be- 
fore he  was  2.  Danette  has  two  jobs  at 
minimum  wage  and  hopes  to  break  the 
cycle  of  poverty. 

Renton  Amell,  program  coordinator  for 
MCC  U.S.  in  Kentucky,  introduced  the 
board  to  Connie,  a single  mother  who  is 
raising  six  children  and  going  to  college. 
COAP,  a housing  program  for  low-income 
people  directed  by  MCC  U.S.  worker  Bill 
Braun,  helped  Connie  rebuild,  rewire,  re- 
plumb, and  insulate  her  house.  Connie  is 
now  so  proud  of  her  house,  Amell  said, 
that  she  brought  home  the  lamp  she  had 
earlier  kept  at  her  mother’s  house  be- 
cause she  thought  it  was  too  nice  to  be  in 
her  own. 

These  and  other  stories  helped  board, 
staff,  and  visitors  understand  the  people 
who  benefit  from  the  budgets  and  plans 
of  MCC  U.S. 

At  the  end  of  its  meeting,  the  board  ap- 
proved 1988  program  plans  and  a budget 
of  $3.4  million,  up  nearly  5 percent  from 
last  year. 

The  board  also  heard  a report  from  a 
committee  appointed  in  January  1987  to 
review  the  structure  and  funding  of  MCC 
U.S.  as  well  as  its  ties  to  MCC.  At  that 
time,  questions  had  been  raised  about  (1) 
the  place  of  MCC  U.S.  within  MCC,  (2) 
whether  MCC  U.S.  was  receiving  an  ade- 
quate proportion  of  the  money  con- 
tributed to  MCC  work,  and  (3)  the  role  of 
the  four  U.S.  regions. 

At  this  annual  meeting,  the  committee 
presented  a final  proposal  recommending 
that  “our  organization,  in  all  its  parts, 
remain  one  MCC,  with  one  mission”  and 
that  MCC  continue  using  the  existing  for- 
mula for  dividing  U.S.  contributions  be- 
tween MCC  and  MCC  U.S.  until  a modifi- 


cation is  developed.  The  existing  formula 
specifies  that  MCC  U.S.  receives  25  per- 
cent and  MCC  receives  75  percent  of  the 
contributions  by  the  U.S.  constituency. 

The  proposal  also  called  for  an  increase 
in  regional  representation  to  the  MCC 
U.S.  board.  Currently  the  U.S.  board, 
which  meets  annually,  consists  of  26 
members:  17  representatives  from  sup- 
porting denominations,  four  from  U.S.  re- 
gional boards,  and  five  members-at-large. 
The  committee’s  proposal  called  for  a 30- 
member  board  with  eight  representatives 
from  the  regions. 

The  committee  also  recommended  the 
enlargement  of  the  Executive  Committee 
from  seven  to  nine  members.  This 
change,  too,  will  strengthen  regional  rep- 
resentation since  the  new  committee 
would  include  four  regional  representa- 
tives rather  than  one.  The  Executive 
Committee,  elected  by  the  board,  meets 
four  times  yearly  in  addition  to  the  an- 
nual meeting. 

Several  members  raised  questions 
about  the  enlargement  of  the  board,  say- 
ing the  increased  numbers  would  make 
decision-making  and  discussion  cumber- 
some. In  the  end  the  board  voted  to  accept 
the  proposal. 

— Charmayne  Denlinger  Brubaker 


MCC  Canada  board 
decides  to  focus 
on  needy  Labrador 

Agreement  to  focus  on  Labrador,  concern 
about  growing  use  of  government  funds, 
a discussion  about  recruitment  stan- 
dards, and  a decision  about  how  to  use 
funds  designated  for  Ethiopian  famine 
response  were  among  the  highlights  of 
the  24th  annual  meeting  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Canada  held  Jan.  21- 
23  at  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Saska- 
toon, Sask. 

In  explaining  the  need  to  focus  on 
Labrador,  Canadian  Programs  coordina- 
tor Dave  Dyck  detailed  issues  such  as 
unemployment.  Native  land  claims,  and 
militarism  which,  he  said,  existed  in  a 
region  of  the  country  that  could  be 
considered  “Canada’s  own  third  world.” 

One  of  the  most  pressing  issues  in  the 
area  is  low-level  military  flying.  Pilots 
from  NATO  countries  simulate  attacks 
on  the  Soviet  Union  by  flying  at  speeds  of 
up  to  900  kilometers  an  hour  as  little  as  20 
meters  above  the  ground.  The  Native 
people  in  the  region,  called  the  Inuit,  are 
protesting  the  flights,  saying  that  the  air- 
craft scare  away  the  caribou  on  which 
they  depend  for  food  and  violate  their 
desire  that  their  homeland  not  be  used  for 
military  purposes.  The  Inuit  also  want 
the  federal  government  to  settle  their 
long-standing  legal  land  claim. 

Dyck  suggested  that  MCC  Canada 
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MCC  Canada  Chairman  Ray  Brubacher  (left) 
of  Elmira,  Ont,  chats  with  a visitor  from 
Egypt— Bishop  Antonios  Morcos  of  the  Coptic 
Orthodox  Church — at  the  MCC  annual  meeting 
a week  after  the  MCC  Canada  meeting. 


“could  make  a difference”  in  Labrador 
through  small-scale  job  creation,  re- 
search, and  advocacy.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  potential  MCC  volunteers  “who 
might  be  inclined  to  apply  for  overseas 
service”  could  be  persuaded  to  choose  the 
“less  exotic,”  but  no  less  needy,  region  of 
Labrador.  He  cautioned  the  board  mem- 
bers that  “if  we  take  Labrador  more 
seriously,  we  have  to  be  prepared  to  ad- 
dress injustice  there.  We’ll  have  to  stick 
our  necks  out,  be  prepared  to  take  a little 
flak.” 

The  board  members  affirmed  the  need 
to  focus  on  Labrador.  Said  Ron  Mathies 
of  Elmira,  Ont.,  “MCC  has  been  around 
the  whole  world,  and  now  we’re  coming 
home  to  see  the  same  problems.”  Ca- 
nadian Programs  staff  will  come  to  fu- 
ture annual  meetings  with  specific  pro- 
posals for  service  in  the  region.  At 
present,  there  are  five  MCC  volunteers  in 
Labrador.  MCC  has  been  involved  in 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador  for  37  years. 

On  the  matter  of  government  funds, 
some  board  members  noted  with  concern 
that  MCC  Canada  is  now  receiving  over 
half  of  its  budget  from  the  government, 
with  much  of  that  coming  from  matching 
grants  to  the  Canadian  Foodgrains  Bank. 
“I’m  concerned  that  ownership  of  our  pro- 
grams remain  with  the  churches,”  said 
Arthur  Driedger  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  not- 
ing that  there  is  “danger  when  we  take 
more  and  more  from  the  government.” 
John  Redekop  of  Waterloo,  Ont.,  sug- 
gested that  MCC  Canada  should  “not  take 
any  government  money  which,  if  it  was 
terminated,  would  cut  into  the  heart  of 
our  ministry.” 

The  board  members  agreed  to  ask  the 
Executive  Committee  to  study  the  pro- 
portion of  funds  received  from 
constituents  and  from  government 
sources,  so  that  the  board  can  “take  a 
serious  look  at  the  ratios”  and  then  create 
a policy  on  upper  limits  for  government 
funds. 

Turning  to  personnel  standards,  board 
members  noted  that  the  MCC  handbook 


states  that  applicants  must  have  “active 
membership”  in  a Christian  church. 
What,  Personnel  Services  staff  asked, 
should  they  do  about  applicants  from 
non-Mennonite  churches  where  formal 
membership  is  not  stressed?  If  applicants 
are  not  members  of  a church,  but  are  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  life  of  a congrega- 
tion, are  they  eligible  for  MCC  service? 

In  responding  to  the  question,  board 
members  counseled  “flexibility”  and 
reliance  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
local  congregation.  But  some  applicants, 
because  of  their  mobility — job  transfer  or 
studies — are  not  actively  involved  in  any 
church,  staff  said.  What  should  be  done  in 
their  case?  And  what  about  people  who 
become  disillusioned  with  their  home 
church’s  lack  of  interest  in  peace  and  jus- 
tice and  leave  the  church?  In  their  ap- 
plication they  say  that  they  chose  MCC 
because  it  best  reflects  the  way  they  want 
to  live  their  Christian  lives. 

Opinion  was  divided  among  the  board 
members,  but  they  finally  agreed  that 
staff  should  be  flexible  without  losing 
sight  of  basic  personnel  standards: 
Volunteers  are  to  be  followers  of  Christ, 
involved  in  local  churches,  and  committed 
to  peace. 

During  the  last  response  to  famine  in 
Ethiopia,  MCC  Canada  received  a large 
amount  of  money  designated  for  that 
country.  Since  all  designations  are 
honored,  MCC  ended  up  with  more  money 
than  it  could  use  for  its  programs  in 
Ethiopia,  while  at  the  same  time  famine 
victims  in  other  countries  needed  aid. 

In  order  to  best  use  money  which  will 
be  contributed  for  the  current  famine 
relief  effort,  and  still  honor  designations, 
the  board  members  affirmed  a policy  of 
using  funds  exactly  as  designated  for 
famine  aid  in  the  country.  But  when 
famine  relief  activities  are  funded, 
designated  funds  will  be  used  for  food 
production-related  activities  in  the 
country.  When  food  production-related 
programs  in  the  country  are  funded, 
designated  funds  will  be  used  for  famine- 
related  activities  for  Ethiopians  who  have 
moved  to  adjacent  countries.  When  pro- 
grams helping  those  people  are  funded, 
designated  funds  will  be  used  for  famine 
response  in  other  countries  in  the  region. 

In  other  matters,  the  MCC  Canada 
board: 

— Approved  an  experimental  program 
to  involve  young  adults  in  short-term 
study  and  service  opportunities  overseas 
and  in  North  America. 

— Heard  that  between  1983  and  1987 
MCC  Canada  shipped  95,000  metric  tons 
of  foodgrains  worth  $35.5  million  to 
Ethiopia,  India,  El  Salvador,  Mozam- 
bique, Sudan,  Zimbabwe,  Bangladesh, 
and  Nicaragua. 

— Adopted  a budget  of  $19.7  million  for 
1988,  noting  that  all  provincial  MCC  orga- 
nizations are  reporting  that  giving  is  up 
from  this  time  last  year. 


World  Conference 
announces  cuts  after 
budget  shortfall 

Faced  with  a shortfall  in  General  Fund 
income  for  the  second  consecutive  year, 
Mennonite  World  Conference  has  an- 
nounced that  measures  are  being  taken  to 
reduce  the  budget  for  the  coming  year. 
The  1988  General  Fund  budget  calls  for  a 
14  percent  reduction  from  the  previously 
approved  1988  expenditure  budget.  How- 
ever, the  1988  budget  calls  for  income 
equal  to  the  1987  budget  level  of  $203,000. 

Last  July  the  MWC  Executive  Commit- 
tee approved  General  Fund  expenditures 
in  1988  that  would  have  already  provided 
a decrease  from  1987.  That  figure  has 
now  again  been  trimmed. 

Tentative  year-end  figures  indicate 
that  last  year’s  General  Fund  income 
came  to  about  $189,000,  compared  with 
expenditures  of  about  $206,000,  for  a 
shortfall  of  $17,000.  While  expenses  were 
3 percent  over  budget,  projected  income 
fell  7 percent  below  budget.  This  came  on 
top  of  an  even  larger  deficit  in  1986,  leav- 
ing MWC  in  a financial  situation  that 
“needs  very  prompt  and  careful  atten- 
tion,” said  Paul  Kraybill,  executive  sec- 
retary. This  deficit,  which  has  accumu- 
lated since  the  MWC  office  was  first 
opened  in  1979,  has  now  reached  a level 
that  is  “no  longer  acceptable,”  according 
to  Kraybill. 

The  General  Fund  budget  covers  opera- 
tions of  the  headquarters  office  and  a 
wide  variety  of  fraternal  activities.  It  is 
financed  largely  by  the  church  bodies 
that  belong  to  MWC,  with  a smaller  por- 
tion supplied  from  private  donors  and  mis- 
cellaneous sources.  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Peace  Section  subsidizes 
MWC’s  International  Mennonite  Peace 
Committee.  Donations  from  both  the 
church  bodies  and  private  donors  failed  to 
meet  expectations  either  in  1986  or  1987. 

A separate  Assembly  Fund — not  a part 
of  the  General  Fund — is  targeted  toward 
activities  of  Assembly  12  in  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  in  1990.  Preparatory  expenses  for 
the  assembly,  which  have  already  begun, 
are  being  handled  through  a line  of  credit 
with  the  Steinbach  (Man.)  Credit  Union. 
The  assembly  is  to  be  self-supporting, 
with  income  balancing  expenses.  As- 
sembly revenue,  however,  cannot  be  used 
to  finance  General  Fund  activities. 

A third,  separate,  budget,  called  the 
Travel  Fund,  provides  travel  assistance 
so  that  people  from  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  may  attend  the  assembly 
and  the  triennial  General  Council  meet- 
ings. 'These  monies  also  are  unavailable  to 
the  General  Fund. 

Spending  cutbacks  announced  in  Janu- 
ary by  Kraybill  affect  both  the  General 
Fund  and  Assembly  Fund  budgets: 

•Editor  of  publications  David  Shelly 
will  continue  on  a half-time  basis  in 
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Newton,  Kans.,  during  1988  rather  than 
moving  to  a full-time  position  at  MWC 
headquarters  in  the  Chicago  suburb  of 
Carol  Stream  as  originally  planned. 

•Heidi  Sprunck  of  Uruguay,  who  had 
planned  to  join  the  staff  as  a trilingual 
secretary  (English,  Spanish,  and  Ger- 
man), will  come  in  1989  instead. 

•Jane  Friesen,  co-secretary  of  program 
development,  will  take  a six-month  leave 
of  absence,  including  maternity  leave, 
from  July  to  December  of  this  year. 

•The  March  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
12  Program  Committee  has  been  can- 
celed. 

•The  June  meeting  of  the  Faith  and 
Life  Committee,  responsible  for  planning 


a global  Mennonite  study  process  leading 
up  to  the  assembly,  has  been  canceled. 

•Kraybill  has  canceled  a fraternal  visit 
to  South  America. 

While  the  expenditure  budget  has  been 
cut,  MWC  has  announced  an  income  bud- 
get of  $203,000  in  an  attempt  to  address 
the  deficit  from  past  years.  The  deficit 
has  been  financed  largely  by  internal  bor- 
rowing, noted  Kraybill,  but  that  cannot 
continue  indefinitely. 

To  stimulate  constituency  churches  to 
increase  their  support,  MWC  is  planning 
to  step  up  promotion  during  the  coming 
year,  emphasizing  particularly  that  MWC 
has  substantial  needs  and  activities  apart 
from  the  much  more  visible  assemblies. 


KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

Beating  swords 
into  plowshares 

As  all  Democratic  and  Republican  candi- 
dates make  speeches  seeking  to  convince 
voters  that  they  should  be  nominated  for 
president,  many  careful  observers  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  real  sub- 
stance in  what  they  say.  Significant  new 
ideas  seem  to  be  notably  absent.  Per- 
sonally, I would  like  to  vote  for  someone 
who  had  a clear  idea  of  how  to  convert  our 
bloated  military  economy  into  a civilian 
one.  Is  it  possible  that  in  the  next  four 
years  a new  president  could  lead  the 
United  States  into  a program  of  beating 
swords  into  plowshares? 

Even  partially  dismantling  our  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  would  require  an 
enormous  change  in  the  sort  of  goods  the 
American  economy  produces  and  the  kind 
of  jobs  which  millions  of  Americans  hold. 
This  is  because  we  have  allowed  an  al- 
most uninterrupted  increase  in  the 
military  budget  during  the  past  38  years. 
During  World  War  II  military  expendi- 
tures grew  to  a peak  of  $90  billion  in  1945, 
but  when  peace  came  expenditures 
dropped  steadily  to  about  $20  billion  in 
1950.  Since  then  there  has  been  a rapid 
growth:  $52  billion  in  1965;  $154  billion  in 
1980;  $309  billion  in  1987. 

No  one  political  party  has  had  a mono- 
poly on  these  increases.  We  have  had  four 
Democratic  presidents  since  1950;  we 
have  had  four  Republicans.  Expenditures 
have  grown  under  all  eight.  They  have 
expanded  when  we  have  had  “conserva- 
tive” presidents  like  Ronald  Reagan;  they 
have  grown  under  liberal  presidents  like 
John  Kennedy.  Some  of  the  current  group 
of  presidential  candidates  call  for  a reduc- 
tion in  military  expenditures,  but  in  most 
cases  they  do  not  actually  outline  ways  in 
which  they  propose  to  do  it. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  is  that  there 
are  many  myths  about  the  importance  of 
a strong  military.  Perhaps  the  most  fun- 
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damental  of  these  myths  is  that  America 
is  a great  power  and  it  must  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  power  in  an  unstable 
world.  Too  few  agree  with  the  thesis  of 
Yale  University  history  professor  Paul 
Kennedy  as  developed  in  his  recent  book. 
The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Great  Powers.  By 
tracing  the  history  of  many  great  powers, 
he  has  built  a convincing  case  to  show 
that  excessive  military  expenditures  have 
marked  the  decline  of  great  powers  in  the 
past.  The  blunt  fact  is  that  military  ex- 
penditures do  not  create  a productive 
economy. 

Kennedy’s  implication  is  clear:  this 
could  also  happen  to  the  United  States. 
But,  because  we  are  a “great  power,”  we 
have  to  have  a navy  second  to  none,  the 
most  sophisticated  aircraft  and  missiles, 
and  we  have  to  maintain  nearly  350,000 
American  troops  in  Europe  and  others  in 
such  places  as  South  Korea,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Japan.  Our  military  leaders 
are  willing  to  support  a small  reduction  in 
nuclear  missiles  in  Europe,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  are  calling  for  substantial 
increases  in  “conventional”  forces. 

The  second  widely  believed  myth  is 
that  large  military  expenditures  are  a 
certain  way  to  induce  economic  growth 
and  that  low  military  expenditures  will 
lead  to  a depression.  This  is  one  of  the 
“lessons”  that  many  people  learned  from 
World  War  II.  America  made  only  halting 
progress  in  escaping  from  the  depression 
of  the  1930s  until  we  became  involved  in 
World  War  II.  During  that  war  American 
farmers  got  better  prices  for  their  prod- 
ucts, workers  didn’t  have  to  fear  unem- 
ployment, and  there  was  a revolution  in 
the  attitude  toward  women  seeking 
employment  outside  the  home. 

There  is  some  truth  in  this  myth.  But 
the  important  question  to  ask  is  whether 
these  desirable  results  stemmed  only 
from  the  fact  that  the  huge  expenditures 
were  for  military  purposes.  What  would 
have  happened  if  even  smaller  expendi- 
tures had  been  devoted  to  improving  the 
quality  of  life  in  America  and  in  poor 
countries  around  the  world?  I am  refer- 


“There is  a very  low  level  of  awareness 
of  MWC  program  and  financial  needs  in 
the  local  congregation,”  said  Kraybill. 
Compared  to  other  church  ministries,  the 
MWC  budget  is  modest— “about  the  size 
of  one  average  North  American  congrega- 
tion’s budget— but  MWC  lacks  the  visible 
and  emotional  motivation  for  giving  that 
characterizes  the  mission  and  relief 
agencies.” 

Kraybill  expects  to  meet  with  church 
leaders  to  develop  flexible  procedures  for 
educational  programs  and  publicity  that 
will  respect  the  individual  character  of 
each  denomination.  The  publicity  effort 
will  be  funded  by  a group  of  concerned 
supporters  in  Manitoba.— Darn’d 


ring  to  expenditures  for  such  things  as 
adequate  nutrition  and  housing;  health, 
education,  and  recreation  personnel  and 
facilities;  the  protection  of  our  priceless 
environment  from  pollution;  and  safe  and 
efficient  public  transportation  facilities 
to  avoid  the  traffic  jams  caused  by  an 
inadequate  highway  and  bridge  system. 
The  list  could  go  on. 

The  third  myth  is  that  converting  the 
military  establishment  to  a civilain  one 
will  result  in  the  loss  of  millions  of  jobs. 
Again,  there  is  some  truth  in  this  myth 
unless  the  conversion  is  made  with  great 
care  and  compassion.  Certainly  it  should 
be  done  slowly.  New  military  projects 
should  not  be  undertaken;  existing  ones 
should  be  phased  out  over  a period  of 
time.  But  above  all,  adequate  provision 
should  be  made  for  retraining  workers 
whose  jobs  have  been  lost.  The  retraining 
schools  will  in  themselves  create  new  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

But  even  with  the  best  efforts,  some 
workers  (especially  those  in  the  older  age 
groups)  will  not  be  able  to  find  new  jobs. 
Adequate  retirement  pensions  should  be 
provided  for  them.  The  problem  is  not 
much  different  from  the  problems  faced 
by  workers  subject  to  any  kind  of  tech- 
nological change.  When  the  automobile 
became  our  main  means  of  transporta- 
tion, the  village  blacksmith,  immortalized 
in  Longfellow’s  poem,  became  redundant. 
It  is  estimated  that  10,000  such  workers 
in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  alone  lost  their 
jobs  after  1890. 

The  fourth  myth  is  that  it  is  difficult  to 
convert.  Indeed,  politicians  will  need  to 
place  national  welfare  above  local  inter- 
est. This  is  not  easy.  But  the  conversion  of 
a huge  air  force  base  in  Salina,  Kans., 
shows  that  it  can  be  done  and  that  even 
local  interests  stand  to  benefit.  World 
War  II  was  won  because  a solid  majority 
of  Americans  believed  in  its  goals  and 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  to  achieve  them. 
Can’t  we  have  a president  who  would 
rally  the  American  people  to  the  greater 
goal  of  beating  swords  into  plowshares? 

— Carl  Kreider 
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Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Eugene  K.  Souder,  Grottoes,  Va. 

Right  on,  Ray  Bair  and  Ed  Bontrager, 
on  “Vision  ’95  will  not  happen  overnight’’! 
(“Finding  Our  Way  Through  the  Number 
Maze,’’  Feb.  2). 

Many  churches  have  and  are  exceeding 
many  of  these  goals  already.  It  takes  a 
commitment,  but  we  can  do  it  if  the  Spirit 
is  allowed  his  way.  A Gallup  poll  found 
that  41  percent  of  Americans  are  func- 
tionally uninvolved  in  any  religious  com- 
mitments. So  every  church  in  America 
has  a mission  right  next  door. 

Linking  the  mass  media  tools  we  have 
as  a church  with  friendship  evangelism 
can  attract  many  people.  The  secret  is  a 
will  to  do  God’s  will.  His  will  is  that  all 
might  be  saved. 

Paul  was  a great  missionary.  His  se- 
cret? “I  planted  the  seed,  Apollos  watered 
it,  but  God  made  it  grow.”  Since  “Rome 
wasn’t  built  in  a day,”  let’s  get  on  with  the 
sowing!  We  reap  only  what  we  sow  in 
time,  talent,  and  money. 


Leona  K.  Myer,  Coraopolis,  Pa. 

Aaron  and  Ruth  Martin’s  commitment 
to  Bible  study  as  described  in  “It’s  Not  All 
Greek  to  Me”  (Jan.  26)  is  an  inspiration  to 
me.  I wish  we  lived  close  enough  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  classes. 

My  husband,  Everett,  and  I have  been 
involved  for  a number  of  years  in  Bible 
study  with  another  couple  who’ve  had 
minimal  Bible  exposure.  We  started  in 
Genesis  and  are  continuing  through  the 
Bible.  We  usually  study  four  chapters  at 
a time,  with  each  couple  preparing  study 
questions  on  two  of  the  chapters.  We 
consult  Bible  commentaries,  atlases,  and 
dictionaries  to  shed  light  on  puzzling 
words  or  phrases  or  to  identify  people  or 
regions. 

We  have  found  this  to  be  a mutually  re- 
warding method  of  study.  Many  times  as 
we  meet  and  discuss  the  study  questions 


we  are  amazed  at  the  insights  we  gain.  It 
is  exciting  to  realize  that  we,  as  non-semi- 
narians, are  receiving  the  promise  of  John 
14:26 — “The  Holy  Spirit . . . will  teach  you 
all  things.” 

Praise  God  for  Bible  study  “catalysts” 
like  Aaron  and  Ruth!  Praise  God  for  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  will  teach  anyone  who 
makes  a time  commitment  to  serious  Bi- 
ble study! 


David  Hayden,  Roanoke,  Va. 

I would  like  to  offer  some  clarification 
in  reference  to  the  report  in  the  “Hear, 
Hear!”  (Jan.  19)  column  about  my  recent 
fast. 

As  is  true  with  any  event,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  one  understands  the  historical 
context  in  which  it  takes  place.  My  most 
recent  fast,  which  ended  at  26  days,  was 
directed  at  churches  in  our  local  area.  The 
fast  was  an  application  of  the  words  of 
Gandhi:  “I  do  not  want  merely  to  appeal 
to  your  head;  I want  to  capture  your 
heart.”  It  was  an  attempt  to  prick  the 
conscience  of  local  churches  that  for 
months  had  been  talking  about  purchas- 
ing available  apartment  buildings  for 
Justice  House  to  expand  to. 

We  at  Justice  House  had  conversation 
after  conversation,  meeting  after  meet- 
ing, and  listened  to  empty  rhetoric  for 
months  while  we  were  forced  to  turn 
many  people,  including  families,  out  into 
the  hell  of  the  streets  because  of  lack  of 
space.  After  exhausting  all  possibilities,  a 
fast  was  called  to  begin  on  Nov.  12.  God 
had  called  me  to  make  visible  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  homeless  poor  with  my  own 
body.  The  fast,  as  reported  in  “Hear, 
Hear!”  ended  at  26  days.  I announced  that 
I would  keep  the  option  open  for  another 
fast  in  the  future. 

The  trust  that  I exhibited  by  breaking 
the  fast  was  unfortunately  betrayed  by 
the  local  churches.  The  promises  were 
unkept.  Enter  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
stepped  in  and  took  action  where  the  local 
churches  had  offered  only  rhetoric.  Vir- 
ginia Board,  exhibiting  deeply  appreci- 
ated faithfulness,  voted  to  purchase  the 
apartment  buildings.  We  at  Justice 
House  offer  our  deepest  thanks  for  this 
bold  step. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a number  of 
local  churches  are  now  offering  their  sup- 
port for  this  project  and  local  support  is 
indeed  growing.  Virginia  Board  is  to  be 
commended  for  taking  strong  leadership 
in  standing  with  us  at  Justice  House.  God 
hears  the  cry  of  the  poor. 


Marc  McDermid,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

With  great  interest  I read  Bernie 
Wiebe’s  article,  “What  Every  Mennonite 
Should  Know  About  AIDS”  (Jan.  12),  and 
I was  glad  that  he  was  not  nearly  as 


homophobic  in  his  treatment  of  the  topic 
as  was  Daniel  Hertzler  in  his  editorial, 
“AIDS:  A Danger  and  an  Opportunity” 
(Oct.  20). 

Mr.  Wiebe  provided  a great  deal  of  in- 
formation in  his  article  that  I’m  sure 
helped  to  de-mystify  the  topic  for  some 
readers.  And  for  this  contribution,  he 
should  be  thanked. 

However,  there  were  a number  of  rath- 
er disconcerting  statements  made  in  the 
article. 

1.  At  one  point  in  the  article,  he  ad- 
dresses homosexuals  as  “moral  perverts.” 
The  last  time  I checked,  the  Bible  said 
that  homosexuality  is  a sin.  Therefore,  a 
homosexual  is  no  more  of  a sinner  than, 
say,  one  who  gossips.  Why  don’t  we  leave 
judgments  to  God?  It’s  in  his  job  descrip- 
tion, not  ours. 

2.  His  section  on  the  fear  of  AIDS, 
while  undoubtedly  reporting  facts,  may 
do  more  to  put  the  fear  of  AIDS  into 
people,  rather  than  trying  to  ease  minds. 
Granted,  AIDS  is  a terrible  disease,  but  it 
should  be  respected,  not  feared.  Educa- 
tion is  the  key  to  fear  alleviation.  And 
though  we  don’t  know  everything  we’d 
like  to  know  about  the  virus,  whereby 
leaving  some  unanswered  questions, 
what  is  there,  other  than  God’s  love,  that 
we  can  be  100  percent  absolutely  certain 
of? 

3.  He  also  talks  of  ministry  to  the  fami- 
lies and  friends  of  AIDS  victims,  some- 
thing that  is  definitely  needed.  He  goes  on 
to  say,  “People  with  AIDS  will  die,  but 
their  loved  ones  will  linger.  And  it  is 
probably  true  that  the  latter  are  the  real 
‘victims’  of  AIDS.”  Families  and  friends 
of  AIDS  sufferers  are  the  real  victims? 
Oh,  come  now!  They’ve  lost  a loved  one, 
but  they’re  not  dead.  Are  you  saying 
AIDS  sufferers  really  deserve  to  die?  If 
so,  please  refer  to  my  first  point  about  in 
whose  job  description  judgment  belongs. 

4.  After  stating,  “We  Mennonites  em- 
phasize the  central  significance  of  Chris- 
tian community  in  our  teaching  and  in 
our  practice,”  he  continues  with,  “AIDS 
will  make  us  reveal  whether  this  word 
and  deed  is  meant  to  share  the  good  news 
of  the  gospel  with  all  people  in  the  world.” 
I realize  that  he  is  questioning  whether  or 
not  we  are  willing  to  share  the  gospel 
with  AIDS  sufferers,  but  it  could  be  in- 
terpreted as— is  this  group  worthy  of 
hearing  the  gospel?  While  he  means  to 
challenge  us,  this  statement  is,  at  best, 
poorly  worded. 

I’d  like  to  list  a number  of  articles  that 
would  be  helpful  further  reading  for 
those  interested  in  ministering  to  those 
with  AIDS:  “A  Priest’s  Painful  Choice” 
[Newsweek,  Feb.  2,  1987),  “High-Risk 
Ministry”  [Christianity  Today,  Aug.  7, 
1987),  “Religious  Groups  Meet  the  San 
Francisco  AIDS  Challenge”  [The  Chris- 
tian Century,  Sept.  10-17, 1986),  “Pastoral 
Care  for  Persons  with  AIDS  and  for  Their 
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Families”  {The  Christian  Century,  Aug. 
12-19,  1987),  and  the  June  21-28,  1986, 
issue  of  America,  which  offers  a number 
of  good  articles. 


Jeri  A.  Black,  East  Troy,  Wis. 

“The  Intrusions  of  Government”  by 
Daniel  Hertzler  (Dec.  15)  was  right  on 
track.  I feel  this  editorial  is  very  much  in 
line  with  Romans  13:1-7.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  organized  government,  taxes  have 
been  a means  used  to  support  and  main- 
tain the  existence  of  worldly  governments. 
As  citizens  we  are  expected  to  pay  our 
share.  Isn’t  it  fortunate  that  we  live  in  a 
country  where  there  exists  opportunities 
to  speak  out  about  how  we  want  these 
taxes  used?  But  isn’t  it  unfortunate  that 
this  process  is  so  slow  and  changes  don’t 
come  easy? 

It’s  been  seven  years  since  the  Peace 
Tax  Fund  Bill  was  first  introduced,  but 
not  passed,  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  concern  of  those  who 
support  this  is  not  to  put  a stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  military  tax  evasion  but  rather 
military  tax  redirection.  At  a time  when 
such  a large  percent  of  our  tax  dollar  is 
used  in  supporting  military  purposes, 
isn’t  it  time  to  say  no  to  military  taxes 
and  yes  to  peace  taxes? 

Wouldn’t  it  be  heavenly  to  live  in  a non- 
aggressive  homeland  where  no  taxes 
needed  to  be  paid  and  the  wealth  among 
citizens  was  shared  equally?  Yes,  it 
would,  but  I think  that’s  a promise  of  the 
future,  as  in  Revelation  21:1-4.  Right  now 
we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  the 
system  at  hand.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hertzler, 
for  touching  some  exposed  nerves. 


Mrs.  R.  F.  Fellows,  Chester,  Vt. 

This  is  in  response  to  Ted  Shattuck’s 
most  thoughtful  article,  “In  Defense  of 
Symbols”  (Nov.  17),  and  John  Otto’s  reply 
(Dec.  15).  I,  too,  came  to  know  the  Lord  in 
spite  of  evangelism  and  as  a result  of  the 
silent  witness  of  the  Amish;  and,  like  Ted 
Shattuck,  I did  not  “join”  the  Amish 
church. 

The  purpose  of  evangelism  is  to  build 
God’s  church,  not  the  Amish  church.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  judge  the  “track  record”  of 
the  Amish  by  how  many  persons  they  add 
to  their  membership  rolls.  It  is  better  that 
we  should  ask  how  many  have  been 
brought  to  a redemptive  knowledge  and 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  I am  quite  sure  that 
those  numbers  are  greater  than  those 
represented  hy  me  and  Ted  Shattuck! 

How  have  the  Amish  fulfilled  their 
responsibility  to  build  God’s  church? 
Through  symbols,  horses  included.  My 
late  husband  was  an  exceptional  teamster 
(driver  of  big  horses)  and  it  was  that 
interest  that  drew  him  to  the  Amish.  But 
it  did  not  stop  there,  and  by  the  time  we 
met  he  was  a Christian  and  plain  of  dress. 
It  was  through  his  dress,  those  outward 
symbols  of  Christianity,  that  I,  in  my 
turn,  also  came  to  know  the  Lord.  It  is 
said  that  actions  speak  louder  than 
words.  Both  Ted  Shattuck  and  I have 
been  subject  to  our  fair  share  of  evangel- 
ical lectures  and  literature,  but  for  both 
of  us  it  was  the  outward  symbols  of  the 
inner  godly  life  that  brought  us  to  the 
heavenly  throne. 

Recently,  one  Mennonite  church  had  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  wedding  bands, 
since  some  of  their  younger  members 
desire  them  in  order  that  they  “may  show 


that  they  belong  to  each  other.”  Yet  that 
church  has  cast  off  those  far  more  im- 
portant symbols,  the  plain  clothing,  that 
clearly  states  that  they  belong  to  God!  If 
the  general  populace  sees  a man  and  a 
woman  wearing  those  plain  symbols  of 
commitment  to  Jesus  Christ,  then  there  is 
no  need  for  a band  of  worldly  gold  to  con- 
firm their  earthly  vows  or  make  a state- 
ment of  their  morality.  However,  if  one 
takes  the  same  couple  and  she  is  clad  in 
blue  jeans  and  a T-shirt,  he  in  shorts  and 
a tank  top,  the  golden  wedding  band  may 
state  that  they  belong  to  each  other.  But 
it  does  not  tell  you  that  they  belong  to 
God,  nor  does  it  provide  any  clues  to  their 
ethics,  morality,  or  godliness. 

Thus,  it  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the 
outward  symbols  of  Christianity  and  es- 
pecially Mennonitism  can  be  very  effec- 
tively used  as  a means  of  bringing  people 
to  the  Lord  Jesus.  As  we  continue  to  pay 
attention  to  Vision  ’95,  we  would  do  well 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  talk  is  enough  to 
bring  people  to  the  throne  of  the  Lord  and 
whether  perhaps  those  outward  symbols 
of  the  committed  Christian  life  have  not  a 
vital  role  to  play. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  neither  Ted 
Shattuck  nor  I became  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, or  Congregationalists— but  Men- 
nonites.  Plain  Mennonites — Mennonites 
who  have  indeed  made  a definitive  com- 
mitment to  God  and  are  not  afraid  to 
show  it  by  the  use  of  those  symbols  that 
clearly  state  that  we  belong  to  him. 


A.  J.  Metzler,  Goshen,  Ind. 

This  supplements  Denny  Weaver’s 
“The  Borrowers”  (Oct.  20).  It  is  rather 
“the  other  side  of  the  coin.”  Some  per- 
son(s)  would  truly  do  a significant  favor 
for  the  present  and  future  generations  by 
preparing  a glimpse  of  our  church  record 
for  the  40-year  period  1885-1925.  'This 
might  be  covered  by  the  three  headings: 

1.  The  debt  we  owe  other  Christian 
bodies  for  the  examples  and  inspiration 
they  provided  for  us. 

2.  Brief  descriptions  and  unique  con- 
tributions of  the  following  activities  in- 
troduced or  further  strengthened  during 
this  period — prayer  meetings,  home  mis- 
sions, foreign  missions,  homes  for  the 
aged  and  orphans,  Sunday  evening  young 
people’s  Bible  meetings,  Bible  confer- 
ences, evangelistic  meetings,  winter  Bible 
schools,  colleges,  church  camping,  pub- 
lishing, music  classes,  teacher-training 
classes,  and  relief  (Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  etc.). 

3.  Introduction  and  tribute  to  those 
leaders  who,  often  with  severe  opposition, 
were  (a)  sensitive  to  current  needs  of  the 
church;  (b)  open  to  the  example  of  other 
Christians;  and  (c)  with  vision,  discern- 
ment, and  dedication  thus  brought  new 
life  and  service  opportunities  to  our 
brotherhood. 


An  IRA  with  a 


difference. 


Contact  your 
mutual  aid 
counselor  or 
MMA  today  for 
more  information 
about  the  IRA. 


Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid 

Goshen,  Indiana 


An  Individual  Retirement  Annuity 
from  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  gives 
you  the  same  benefits  as  a com- 
mercial IRA. 

But  here’s  the  difference.  With 
MMAs  IRA,  you  know  investments 
are  made  in  harmony  with  your 
Christian  beliefs.  And  a small  part 
of  the  IRA’s  gross  earnings  goes  to 
help  others  in  the  church... so  you 
save  and  earn  for  your  future  while 
sharing  with  the  church  today. 
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Rick  Stiffney  has  resigned  as  vice-president 
for  home  ministries  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  effective  Apr.  30.  He  has  accepted  a 
position  as  vice-president  for  operations  at 
Greencroft,  a Mennonite  retirement  commun- 
ity in  Goshen,  Ind.,  where  he  lives.  Stiffney 
joined  the  MBM  staff  in  1979  and  became  a 
vice-president  in  1981.  Last  September  he  was 
also  appointed  Vision  ’95  staff  person  by  Men- 
nonite Church  General  Board.  Before  going  to 
MBM,  Stiffney  was  youth/young  adult 
minister  at  College  Mennonite  Church  in  Gosh- 
en for  six  years  while  teaching  at  Bethany 
Christian  High  School  and  studying  at  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  Stiffney 
will  be  replaced  at  MBM  by  an  “interim  coordi- 
nator”— Deaf  Ministries  director  Sheila 
Stopher  Yoder. 

Former  Mennonite  Publishing  House  editor 
Ellrose  Zook,  80,  died  on  Feb.  14  of  a heart  at- 
tack in  Goshen,  Ind.  He  was  a member  of  the 
MPH  staff  in  Scottdale,  Pa.,  1925-72.  He 
started  as  a pressman  and  then  switched  to  li- 
notype operator.  Later,  after  earning  a degree 
in  English  and  Bible  from  Goshen  College,  he 
became  an  editor  and  edited  such  publications 
as  Words  of  Cheer  and  Mennonite  Yearbook. 
Still  later  he  earned  a master’s  degree  in 
journalism  from  Syracuse  University  and 
served  as  executive  editor  1953-70,  with 
responsibility  for  all  publications.  After  a reor- 
ganization at  MPH,  Zook  served  as  Herald 
Press  book  editor  until  his  retirement. 

Former  missionary  Ida  Beare,  88,  died  on 

Jan.  28  in  Albany,  Oreg.  She  and  her  husband, 
George,  were  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
workers  in  India  1926-52.  George  died  in  1973. 

A $5. 2-million  personal-care  facility  is  near- 
ing completion  at  Tel  Hai  Retirement  Com- 
munity in  Honey  Brook,  Pa.  “What  we  see  is  a 
housing  need  for  older  persons  who  do  best 
with  support  services  such  as  meal  preparation 
and  housecleaning,  but  who  don't  need  the 
more  intense  24-hour  care  provided  in  a nurs- 
ing home,”  said  Tel  Hai  administrator  LeRoy 
Petersheim.  The  125-bed  facility,  scheduled  for 
completion  in  April,  will  be  called  Lakeview. 
Tel  Hai  also  has  a 130-bed  skilled  nursing 
center,  a 37-unit  rent-subsidized  apartment 
building,  and  over  60  retirement  cottages. 
Scheduled  for  construction  in  the  next  five 
years  are  a chapel,  additional  apartments  and 
cottages,  and  a community  center.  Tel  Hai  was 
founded  in  1956  by  two  local  Mennonite  con- 
gregations— Conestoga  and  Maple  Grove. 

A new  Mennonite  retirement  community  is 
under  construction  in  Metamora,  111.  Called 
Snyder  Village,  it  will  include  a 60-bed  nursing 
home,  14  independent  living  cottages,  and 
eight  apartments.  It  is  scheduled  to  open  on 
June  1.  The  new  community  is  a project  of 
Maple  Lawn  Homes,  a Mennonite  retirement 
complex  in  nearby  Eureka.  The  administrator 
of  Snyder  Village  is  Keith  Swartzentruber, 
who  was  part  of  the  management  team  at 
Maple  Lawn  for  the  past  10  years.  He  started 
with  Snyder  Village  in  January. 

The  firing  of  the  Fairview  Mennonite  Home 
administrator  has  caused  an  uproar  in  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.  “Everyone  wants  reconciliation,” 
said  Mennonite  Reporter  editor  Ron  Rempel, 
“but  people  do  not  agree  on  how  reconciliation 
should  be  achieved.”  The  home’s  Board  of  Di- 
rectors dismissed  administrator  David  Rudy — 
and  his  wife,  activities  director  Norma  Rudy — 
on  Jan.  19  for  a “rigid  and  authoritarian”  style 
of  management  and  “a  failure  to  delegate  with 


full  responsibility  and  trust.”  The  couple  had 
managed  the  home  for  27  years.  The  dismissal 
followed  an  extensive  administrative  review 
and  unsuccessful  efforts  by  the  board  to  ne- 
gotiate changes  with  Rudys.  Many  people  in 
the  community  came  to  the  defense  of  the 
couple.  Over  90  percent  of  Fairview’s  residents 
signed  a petition  asking  the  board  to  reconsider 
its  decision,  and  a group  called  “Friends  of 
Fairview”  was  organized  to  protest  the  dis- 
missal. 

The  Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Com- 
mittee is  seeking  names  of  persons  for 
churchwide  positions:  Moderator-elect;  mem- 
bers of  the  Nominating  Committee,  Historical 
Committee,  and  Council  on  Faith/Life/ Strat- 
egy; and  board  members  for  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Education,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  and  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House.  Submission  of  suggestions 
should  include  the  following  information; 
name,  mailing  address,  position  for  which 
person  is  suggested,  telephone  number,  con- 
gregational membership,  conference,  church 
involvement,  present  employment,  education/ 
experience,  reasons  why  person  would  be  good 
for  the  position  suggested,  and  the  name/ad- 
dress/phone number  of  the  person  making  the 
submission.  Suggestions  should  be  sent  by 
Mar.  24  to  the  Nominating  Committee  at  528 
E.  Madison  St.,  Lombard,  IL  60148. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  is 
supporting  a ban  on  tobacco  advertising.  In 

a letter  to  all  members  of  Parliament,  MCC 
Canada  urged  them  to  support  bill  C-51,  which 
is  being  vigorously  opposed  by  tobacco  com- 
panies. “Approximately  35,000  Canadians  die 
each  year  from  tobacco-related  diseases,”  the 
letter  said,  “and  the  financial  costs  of  smoking, 
including  those  of  health  care,  fire  damage, 
and  foregone  income,  exceed  $7  billion  per 
year.”  MCC  Canada  is  also  urging  that  the  ad- 
vertising ban  be  extended  to  include  alcoholic 
beverages  as  well. 

Three  benefit  events  in  Indiana-Michigan 
Conference  raised  a record  $610,000  for  Men- 


nonite Central  Committee  in  1987.  Income 
records  were  broken  at  all  three.  They  were  the 
20th  annual  Michiana  Mennonite  Relief  Sale  in 
Goshen,  Ind.,  $517,000;  the  22nd  annual  North- 
ern Michigan  Mennonite  Relief  Sale  in 
Fairview,  Mich.,  $91,000;  and  the  10th  annual 
Indiana  Mennonite  Slo-Pitch  Softball  Tourney 
in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  $2,500. 

A Mennonite  Central  Committee  agri- 
culturist is  helping  farmers  in  Zambia  find 
alternatives  to  chemical  fertilizers.  He  is 

Stuart  Brown  of  Cameron,  111.,  and  he  is  ex- 
perimenting with  various  trees  and  green  ma- 
nure plants.  As  in  other  African  countries, 
peasant  farmers  in  Zambia  have  been  en- 
couraged to  cultivate  cash  crops  to  help  feed 
growing  urban  populations.  Cash  crops,  how- 
ever, require  expensive  chemical  fertilizers 
that  are  often  in  short  supply. 

The  leadership  of  a congregation  in  Belgium 
has  been  transferred  from  missionaries  to 
local  Christians.  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions workers  Robert  and  Wilda  Otto  had  been 
pastors  of  Brussels-East  Mennonite  Church  in 
the  capital  city  for  the  past  20  years  in  addition 
to  their  other  responsibilities.  But  recently 
they  were  succeeded  by  two  members  of  the 
congregation — Jacques  Yansenne  and  Juan 
Carlos  Cannas.  In  recent  years  Ottos  gave  high 
priority  to  training  local  leaders  for  the 
church. 

Final  checking  is  being  done  on  the  Mocovi 
New  Testament  by  translators  Albert  Buck- 
waiter  and  Roberto  Ruiz  in  Argentina.  Com- 
position and  typesetting  will  be  done  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  with  a computer  and  laser  printer.  The 
New  Testament  is  for  the  Mocovi  Indians.  “We 
thank  God  for  the  use  of  modern  technology  to 
accelerate  the  process  of  publishing  the  Scrip- 
tures,” says  Buckwalter,  who  along  with  his 
wife,  Lois,  use  a computer  of  their  own  in  Ar- 
gentina. Buckwalters  are  longtime  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  workers,  and  Ruiz  is  their 
Mocovi  Indian  associate. 

Selfhelp  Crafts  will  begin  importing  items 
from  a church-based  group  in  Cameroon.  An 


New  Baltimore  church  dedicates  building.  The  new  North  Baltimore  Mennonite  Church 
dedicated  its  newly  purchased  building  on  Jan.  10.  The  stone  structure  was  built  by  the 
Methodist  Church  in  1897.  When  the  congregation  moved  in  1951,  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  purchased  it.  Then  when  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  congregation  disbanded  last 
year,  the  Mennonite  Church  bought  the  building.  The  dedication  service,  attended  by 
nearly  1 00,  included  greetings  from  local  clergy  and  a sermon  on  “The  Great  Sanctuary  ” by 
Melville  Nafziger,  executive  secretary  of  Atlantic  Coast  Conference.  Frank  Nice  is  the 
founding  pastor  of  the  congregation. 
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initial  order  of  $10,000  has  been  made  for 
thumb  pianos,  rattles,  bells,  and  other  tradi- 
tional African  musical  instruments.  The  pro- 
ducer group  is  called  Prescraft,  and  it  provides 
employment  for  400  villagers  in  a remote 
province.  It  was  started  in  the  1960s  by  Presby- 
terian missionaries.  Selfhelp  Crafts  is  a Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  program  that 
provides  income  for  producers  in  some  30 
third-world  countries  by  marketing  their  prod- 
ucts in  North  America. 

“Voluntary  Service  is  good  for  you,”  says  a 
veteran  doctor  who  completed  a three-year 
term  recently  with  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee U.S.  Roland  Krause,  a physician  from 
Wichita,  Kans.,  and  his  wife,  Marjorie,  were 
part  of  the  VS  unit  in  Akron,  Pa.  Roland 
worked  as  a doctor  in  the  area,  turning  over  his 
salary  to  the  unit.  Marjorie  was  a clerk  at  the 
Selfhelp  Crafts  store  in  Ephrata. 

A former  Voluntary  Service  worker  was  ar- 
rested during  a “contra”  aid  protest  in 

Chicago  on  Feb.  1.  He  is  Kevin  Vincent,  who 
served  previously  in  the  Discipleship  Program 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  He  was 
among  100  people  who  committed  civil 
disobedience  by  blocking  the  entrances  to  the 
Federal  Building.  They  and  about  300  other 
demonstrators  were  showing  their  disapproval 
of  President  Ronald  Reagan’s  call  for 
continued  aid  to  the  contra  rebels  in 
Nicaragua.  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Oak 
Park,  111.,  where  Vincent  attends,  supported 
him  with  prayers  and  encouragement. 

South  German  Mennonite  Church  has  issued 
a peace  statement  after  more  than  two  years 
of  study.  It  identifies  “Jesus  Christ  as  Lord,” 
as  the  one  who  “forgives  us,”  as  “our  peace,”  as 
standing  “above  the  state,”  and  as  the  one  who 
“frees  us  to  justice  and  peace,”  who  “puts  an 
end  to  war,”  and  through  whom  “creation  is 
renewed.”  Wolfgang  Krauz,  a member  of  the 
committee  that  drafted  the  statement  for  ap- 
proval at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  church, 
said  the  document  is  the  fulfillment  of  a 
decade  of  concerted  effort  to  recover  the  peace 
church  legacy  in  his  country. 

Cultural,  historical,  and  sociopolitical  fac- 
tors have  shaped  African  theology  since  the 
1950s,  said  African  theologian  Tite  Tienou  in  a 
recent  forum  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries.  African  theology  emerged  si- 
multaneously with  the  opening  of  new  ideas 
during  the  independence  movements  of  the  ’50s 
and  ’60s,  he  said.  He  suggested  that  evangelism 
in  .Mrica  will  best  happen  when  the  African 
notion  of  “family”  is  understood  and  the 
church  is  viewed  as  “family.”  Tienou  is  from 
Burkina  Faso  and  currently  teaches  at 
Alliance  Theological  Seminary  in  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Ron  Mathies  of  Conrad  Grebel  College  was 
part  of  a Canadian  government  mission  to 
Ethiopia  in  February.  The  group  spent  three 
weeks  investigating  the  establishment  of  a 
long-term  aid  program  for  that  famine- 
stricken  nation.  The  mission  was  organized  by 
Canadian  International  Development  Associ- 
ation, and  Mathies  was  asked  to  represent  Ca- 
nadian nongovernmeiitai  organizations  that 
are  involved  in  international  aid.  He  was 
selected  because  of  his  experience  with  and 
expertise  in  nongovernmental  organizations. 
Mathies  is  director  of  the  Institute  of  Peace 
and  Conflict  Studies  at  Conrad  Grebel. 

Eight  students  &om  Central  Christian  High 
School  spent  a study/service  mini- term  at 
Adriel  School  in  January.  They  worked  with 
children  who  have  learning  and  behavior  prob- 
lems. ‘The  children  opened  up  to  our  love  and 
care,”  said  one  of  the  students.  Said  Adriel 
development  director  Thom  Hall  of  the  Central 
group:  “Their  personal  and  social  demeanor 


New  leaders  take  office  in  Ghana.  In  a special  induction  service  recently  in  Amasaman, 
the  outgoing  moderator  of  Ghana  Mennonite  Church,  E.  A.  Galbah-Nusetor  (left),  installed 
Samuel  Tetteh  Okrah  (kneeling,  center)  as  the  new  moderator  and  Prince  Asilevi  (kneeling, 
right)  as  “synod  clerk.  ” They  had  been  elected  at  the  25th  synod  of  the  church  last  Sep- 
tember in  Akorabo. 

Okrah  was  “catechist"  for  27  years  until  he  was  commissioned  as  a pastor  in  1980.  A 
year  later  he  was  ordained  and  appointed  district  pastor  in  charge  ofSomanya.  He  was 
educated  at  Methodist  middle  schools.  He  took  correspondence  courses  in  Bible  from 
London,  England,  and  gained  the  appropriate  certificate.  He  is  married  and  has  six 
children. 

Asilevi  attended  Ghana  Christian  College  Seminary  and  was  commissioned  last 
August  in  Amasaman.  Asilevi’s  path  to  his  current  position  was  an  unusual  one.  He  was 
convicted  and  condemned  to  death  for  the  murder  of  a taxi  driver.  After  he  had  served  in 
prison  for  several  years,  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  life  imprisonm.ent,  and  later  he  was 
pardoned  by  the  government.  He  then  trained  for  the  ministry  and  was  accepted  by  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

Ghana  Mennonite  Church  was  established  in  1957  through  the  work  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  workers  Erma  Grove  and  S.  J.  and  Ida  Hostetler.  It  has  about  1,000 
members  in  16  congregations. 


exemplified  a welcome  model  for  our  own 
students.”  Adriel  is  a 100-year-old  Mennonite 
facility  in  West  Liberty,  Ohio.  Central  is  a 
Mennonite  school  in  Kidron,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Mennonite  High  School  students 
surpassed  their  Christmas  Work  Fund  Drive 
goal  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year.  They  raised 
$153,000  for  the  operation  of  the  school — 
$6,000  above  the  goal.  During  their  Christmas 
vacation,  students  either  wrote  fund  appeal 
letters  to  at  least  10  alumni  or  made  at  least 
five  successful  personal  contacts  or  worked  at 
least  two  days  and  donated  their  wages.  The 
fund  drive  provided  about  40  percent  of  what  is 
needed  by  the  school  this  year  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  tuition  income  and  the 
actual  cost  of  education. 

Well-known  artist  Pat  Buckley  Moss  has 
released  the  second  in  a series  of  prints  to 
benefit  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  The 

print.  Quilting  Love,  shows  Amish  women 
quilting  together,  with  their  children  playing 
underfoot.  Sales  of  the  first  print.  Family 
Love,  raised  nearly  $100,000  for  MCC’s  Africa 
program.  The  new  print  is  available  for  $200 
(in  Canada  $260)  plus  $5.00  for  postage/han- 
dling from  MCC  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

St.  Louis  Mennonite  Fellowship  has 
transferred  from  South  Central  Conference 
to  Illinois  Conference.  The  congregation  is 


also  part  of  Central  District  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  Illinois  Con- 
ference and  the  western  part  of  Central  Dis- 
trict share  a conference  minister  and  other 
staff,  so  the  St.  Louis  congregation’s  working 
relationships  are  simplified  under  the  new  ar- 
rangement. The  congregation  was  founded  in 
1975  by  Leland  and  Bertha  Harder.  The  cur- 
rent pastor  is  Tim  Voth. 

New  Life  Faith  Community  in  Toronto  for- 
mally became  a Mennonite  congregation  re- 
cently after  four  years  as  an  informal  fellow- 
ship. The  pastors  from  the  start  have  been 
Adolfo  and  Betty  Puricelli,  who  are  also  the  di- 
rectors of  Mennonite  New  Life  Center.  Both 
the  center  and  the  congregation  serve  refugees 
from  Latin  America.  Both  receive  support 
from  Toronto  United  Mennonite  Church.  The 
congregation  is  made  up  of  15  members,  about 
20  “novitiates,”  and  about  30  “interested  visi- 
tors.” Worship  services,  which  are  conducted 
in  Spanish,  are  held  at  St.  Luke’s  Anglican 
Church. 

Glencroft  has  started  a program  for  the 
developmentally  disabled  offspring  of  retire- 
ment-age parents.  Roma  Jo  Thompson  has 
been  hired  as  special  services  coordinator  to 
launch  the  program  and  secure  funding.  The 
program  offers  vocational  habilitation, 
speech/physical  therapy,  and  daily-living  skill 
instruction.  Eventually  it  will  also  offer  inde- 
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pendent  living,  respite  care,  and  support  ser- 
vices for  the  families  of  the  disabled.  Glencroft 
is  a retirement  community  in  the  Phoenix 
suburb  of  Glendale  which  is  sponsored  by  a va- 
riety of  congregations  in  the  area,  including 
Mennonite. 

A North  American  teaching  in  France  the 
past  seven  years  became  a Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  appointee  in  February. 
She  is  Linda  Oyer,  and  she  is  at  European  Bi- 
ble Institute  in  the  Paris  suburb  of  Lamorlaye, 
where  she  is  the  dean  and  teaches  New  Testa- 
ment. The  institute,  with  over  70  students 
from  20  countries,  is  interdenominational  and 
bilingual  (English  and  French).  Oyer  also  leads 
weekend  Bible  seminars  in  Mennonite  con- 
gregations. She  has  a master’s  degree  from 
(Columbia  (S.C.)  Graduate  School  of  Bible  and 
Missions  and  is  currently  working  on  a doc- 
torate at  the  Catholic  Institute  in  Paris.  Oyer’s 
address  is  European  Bible  Institute,  60260  La- 
morlaye, France. 

South  African  Christians — both  black  and 
white — are  interested  in  more  contacts  with 
Mennonites,  says  an  Irish  Mennonite  who 
spent  three  months  in  that  troubled  country 
recently.  Mike  Garde,  who  is  part  of  a ministry 
in  Ireland  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  is 
originally  from  South  Africa.  He  combined  a 
visit  to  his  family  with  a speaking/learning 
tour  of  the  country.  He  focused  especially  on 
Christian  groups  that  are  fighting— non- 
violently — the  apartheid  system  of  segregation 
imposed  on  South  Africa  by  the  white  minority 
government.  Among  the  many  Christian  lead- 
ers that  Garde  met  was  Desmond  Tutu,  the 
head  of  the  country’s  Anglican  church  and  a 
leading  apartheid  opponent.  Many  of  the 
leaders  are  interested  in  Mennonite  views  on 
peace,  justice,  discipleship,  and  community. 
Garde  recommends  greater  Mennonite  involve- 
ment in  South  Africa,  including  church  plant- 
ing. 

The  default  rate  on  Guaranteed  Student 
Loans  at  Goshen  College  is  half  the  rate  of 
other  Indiana  colleges  and  universities.  Last 
year  the  average  default  rate  in  the  state  for 
that  federal  loan  program  was  4 percent- 
fourth  lowest  in  the  country.  Goshen’s  was  2 
percent.  Usually  about  half  of  Goshen’s  stu- 
dents get  Guaranteed  Student  Loans.  This 
year  416  are  getting  a total  of  $950,000. 

Goshen  College  received  a record  monthly 
total  in  unrestricted  gifts  during  Decem- 
ber—$473,000.  That  was  a 26  percent  increase 
over  the  same  month  a year  ago.  Unrestricted 
gifts  are  used  to  support  the  general  operating 
budget  of  the  college.  Development  director 
Ron  Gunden  cited  recent  favorable  national 
publicity  about  the  college  as  a major  reason 
for  increased  giving.  U.S.  News  & World  Re- 
port called  Goshen  one  of  the  five  most  innova- 
tive colleges  in  the  nation. 

A yearlong  mission  internship  in  France 
was  a stretching  experience  for  Goshen  Col- 
lege senior  Twila  Lebold.  It  brought  “incred- 
ible change”  to  her,  she  said,  and  broadened 
her  horizons.  Lebold,  a French  major,  served 
under  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  at  Foyer 
Grebel — a Mennonite  center  for  international 
students  in  the  Paris  suburb  of  St.  Maurice. 
She  helped  with  cleaning,  cooking,  and  secre- 
tarial work  at  the  center  while  also  studying 
French  at  Alliance  Francaise  and  then  at 
Sorbonne  University.  Lebold  said  the 
internship  was  “very  positive,”  got  her  beyond 
Mennonite  circles,  and  challenged  her  to  live 
her  beliefs  in  a new  cultural  context. 

More  than  ever,  summer  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  means  learning  opportunities 
in  off-campus  settings.  Offered  this  coming 
summer  are  seminars  in  Los  Angeles  (May  4- 


19),  which  will  focus  on  theater,  dance,  and 
spatial  arts;  in  Mexico  (May  9-June  3),  which 
will  concentrate  on  biology  and  geography;  and 
in  southern  Africa  (May  5-26  or  May  5-June 
16),  which  will  emphasize  politics  and  culture. 
The  seminar  leaders  are  Barbra  Graber,  Ro- 
man Miller,  and  Richard/Carolyn  Yoder, 
respectively. 

Hesston  College  board  members  Sharon 
Miller  and  Royce  Roth  returned  to  south- 
eastern Iowa  with  a cause  last  fall.  They  had 
discovered  that  none  of  the  school’s  33  scholar- 
ship funds  were  generated  in  their  area  or  were 
of  direct  benefit  to  their  students,  except  for 
those  who  wanted  to  be  pastors  or  nurses.  So 
Miller  and  Roth  decided  to  start  an  Iowa 
Scholarship  Fund.  It  got  a special  boost  from 
Hesston  College  president  Kirk  Alliman,  who 
is  originally  from  Iowa.  He  noted  the  large 
number  of  lowans  who  have  gone  to  Hesston 
and  then  on  to  leadership  in  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Within  a month  of  a kick-off  dinner, 
the  fund  had  $9,500  toward  an  unofficial  goal 
of  $50,000. 


Students  get  national  reco^ition.  For 

the  second  year  in  a row  original  research 
by  Eastern  Mennonite  College  biology  ma- 
jors has  received  national  recognition  from 
the  scientific  community.  Two  summary 
abstracts  that  six  EMC  students  submitted 
to  the  American  Society  of  Andrology  have 
been  accepted  for  presentation  at  the 
group’s  annual  meeting.  The  abstracts  will 
also  be  published  in  “Journal  of  An- 
drology. ” 

One  study  examined  the  growth  of  re- 
productive organs  in  male  Swiss-Webster 
mice.  The  project  was  done  by  seniors  Tim 
Derstine  and  Barbara  Martin  (pictured). 
The  second  study  examined  the  effect  of 
steroid  hormone  and  protein  growth  factor 
treatment  on  the  seminal  vesicle,  again  us- 
ing the  mouse  as  a model.  Collaborating  on 
the  project  were  1987  graduate  Roger 
Smith,  senior  Kern  Leighty,  and  juniors 
Brenda  Lehman  and  Clint  Kauffman. 

Both  studies  are  part  of  an  ongoing  re- 
search project  at  EMC  that  is  seeking  to  de- 
termine what  causes  the  prostate,  an  ac- 
cessory sex  gland,  to  enlarge.  Abnormal 
prostatic  growth  is  a frequent  disorder 
among  older  human  males.  Professor 
Roman  Miller  supervised  the  students.  He 
taught  and  did  research  on  the  prostate 
gland  at  West  Virginia  University  Medical 
Center  before  joining  the  EMC  faculty  in 
1985,  where  he  is  continuing  his  work. 


Students  at  Penn  View  Christian  School 
hope  to  raise  $1,500  to  buy  500  pairs  of  ducks 

for  needy  families  in  a mountainous  area  of  In- 
donesia. Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  at 
work  there.  Eggs  from  the  ducks  provide  pro- 
tein for  malnourished  children.  Each  year, 
Penn  View,  a Mennonite  school  in  Souderton, 
Pa.,  devotes  a month  to  a project  like  this.  To 
help  get  the  project  underway  this  year,  the 
school  hosted  five  MCC  staff  persons  and 
overseas  workers  for  devotional  and  assembly 
gatherings. 

A literacy  reader  for  underprivileged  people 
in  Appalachia  has  been  produced  by  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  U.S.  worker  Melanie 
Zuercher.  The  four  stories  in  the  booklet  came 
from  a person  who  himself  was  learning  to 
read— 98-year-old  Bill  Shouse  of  Jackson,  Ky. 
Frequently  literacy  materials  published  na- 
tionally have  little  to  do  with  the  mountains  of 
Appalachia,  said  Zuercher,  who  prepares  lit- 
eracy materials  for  Kentuckians  for  the  (k)m- 
monwealth — a grassroots  organization  that 
helps  people  identify  problems  and  then  orga- 
nize to  seek  solutions.  More  than  400,000  adults 
in  Kentucky  are  functionally  illiterate;  800,000 
have  less  than  an  eighth-grade  education. 

“Rap”  is  being  used  to  communicate  Bible 
stories  and  Christian  truth  to  youth.  Alive 
Recordings  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  recently  re- 
corded a cassette  album  of  rap — the  currently 
popular  rhythmic  talk  set  to  music — by  Brian 
Wasko,  a senior  English  major  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  The  rhythm  and  key- 
board accompaniment  is  by  Tom  Beard  of  the 
contemporary  Christian  music  group  Glad. 
Wasko  was  “discovered”  by  Alive  Recordings 
at  Fishnet,  an  annual  Christian  festival  in 
Front  Royal,  Va.  Alive  Recordings— a custom 
recording  service  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions— is  interested  in  innovative  and  creative 
ways  to  reach  youth.  More  information  about 
the  album  aqd  about  Alive  Recordings  is 
available  from  MBM  at  1251  Virginia  Ave., 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

Don  Reber  resigned  as  media  consultant  and 
field  services  director  for  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  at  the  end  of  January.  MBM  Media 
Ministries  staff  will  continue  to  service  the 
media  needs  of  congregations.  The  contact 
person  is  Lois  Hertzler  at  MBM,  1251  Virginia 
Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

New  appointment: 

•Ken  Reinford,  manager  of  the  Provident 
bookstores  in  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  area,  starting 
in  late  spring.  He  succeeds  Rich  Crockett. 
Reinford  will  be  responsible  for  the  main  store 
in  Lancaster  as  well  as  the  Park  City,  Ephrata, 
and  New  Holland  branch  stores.  He  is  cur- 
rently manager  of  the  Provident  bookstore  in 
Souderton,  Pa.,  and  its  branch  store  in  Doyles- 
town.  He  has  been  manager  since  1978  and  a 
member  of  the  store’s  staff  since  1972. 
Provident  Bookstores  is  a division  of  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House. 

Pastoral  transitions; 

• Vernon  Leis  has  resigned  as  pastor  of  Stirling 
Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
effective  Aug.  31.  He  will  become  pastor  of 
East  Zorra  Mennonite  Church,  Tavistock,  Ont., 
in  the  fall. 

•Gerald  Good  has  resigned  as  pastor  of  Hill- 
crest  Mennonite  Church,  New  Hamburg,  Ont., 
effective  June  15.  He  hopes  to  serve  a church 
near  Goshen  G)llege,  where  his  wife  will  be- 
come campus  minister. 

•Gordon  Bauman  has  resigned  as  pastor  of 
Tavistock  (Ont.)  Mennonite  Church,  effective 
this  summer.  He  and  his  wife  anticipate  a 
voluntary  service  assignment. 

•Brian  Bauman  has  resigned  as  pastor  of 
Preston  Mennonite  Church,  Cambridge,  Ont., 
effective  July  31.  He  served  five  years. 

•Gary  Horst  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  Avon 
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Mennonite  Church,  Stratford,  Ont.,  on  Jan.  10. 
He  was  licensed  in  1984. 

•Gordon  Martin  became  interim  pastor  of  Lis- 
towel  (Ont.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  1.  He 
succeeds  Brian  Laverty. 

•Steve  Gerber  became  interim  pastor  of  Cassel 
Mennonite  Church,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  in 
November.  He  succeeds  Steve  Martin. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Summer  courses,  June  through  August,  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 
They  are  designed  for  Bible/religion  teachers 
in  church  schools,  pastors,  college/seminary 
students,  and  health-care  professionals.  The 
courses  are  “Shalom  and  Health,”  June  13-July 
1;  “Preaching/Teaching  the  Bible,”  July  8-15; 
and  “Greek  Language,”  July  18-Aug.  26.  More 
information  from  Jim  Metzler  at  AMBS,  3003 
Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517;  phone  219- 
295-3726. 

•Get  Away  88,  Mar.  26-27,  at  Camp  Menno 
Haven,  Tiskilwa,  111.  The  theme  of  the  fourth 
annual  event  for  young  adults  is  “Reach  Out 
and  Touch  Someone.”  The  speaker  is  Galen 
Burkholder,  director  of  discipleship  ministries 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Also 
scheduled  is  a special  presentation  by  the  Lam- 
post  Theater  Company.  More  information 
from  Marge  Ulrich  at  309-467-2555. 

•75th  Anniversary  Celebration,  Aug.  13-14,  at 
Midland  (Mich.)  Mennonite  Church.  Former 
members  and  friends  are  especially  invited. 
More  information  from  the  church  at  2510  E. 
Stewart  Rd.,  Midland,  MI  48640;  phone  517- 
839-9451. 

New  books: 

•Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord  by  Norman  Kraus. 
This  answers  questions  about  who  Jesus  is 
(Christology),  arguing  that  the  answers  are 
crucial  for  a proper  understanding  of  disciple- 
ship and  Christian  ethics.  The  author  is  a 
former  longtime  religion  professor  at  Goshen 
(A)llege  who  recently  completed  eight  years  of 
missionary  service  in  Japan.  Published  by 
Herald  Press  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
the  book  is  available  for  $19.95  (in  Canada 
$27.95). 

•Mbale  by  Palesa  Makhale.  It  is  poetry  by  a 
Goshen  (College  student  from  South  Africa. 
The  book,  published  by  the  college’s  Pinch- 
penny  Press,  is  available  for  $2.00  plus  post- 
age/handling from  the  English  Department. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Presiden  t.  (Jonrad  Grebel  College,  starting  on 
July  1,  1989.  Qualifications  include  dem- 
onstrated leadership/administrative  ability, 
proven  skills  in  communication/public  rela- 
tions/institutional development,  an  under- 
standing of  the  Canadian  university  system 
and  the  role  of  Canadian  church  colleges,  an 
ability  to  maintain  strong  relations  with  the 
Mennonite  constituency,  and  an  earned  doc- 
torate. Send  resume  by  Apr.  15  to  the  Presi- 
dential Search  Committee  at  the  college,  Wa- 
terloo, ON  N2L  3G6. 

•Vice-president  for  home  ministries,  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  starting  this  summer. 
This  person  gives  leadership,  vision,  and 
administrative  direction  to  MBM’s  North 
American  mission  outreach.  Desirable  qualifi- 
cations include  urban  mission  experience  and  a 
clear  commitment  to  the  Mennonite  (]hurch 
plus  strong  skills  and  experience  in  adminis- 
tration, supervision,  and  team  building/lead- 
ership. Contact  Dan  Schrock  at  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 
•General  manager.  Provident  Bookstore,  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.  The  person  is  responsible  for 
leadership,  general  supervision,  planning,  con- 
trol, and  staffing  at  this  store  and  its  branch  in 
Doylestown.  The  stores  have  38  employees  and 
had  over  $2  million  in  sales  last  year.  The 
Provident  chain  is  a division  of  Mennonite 
Publishing  House.  Contact  Nelson  Waybill  at 
MPH,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683; 
phone  412-887-8500. 


Eastern  Board  commissions  17  VSers.  Seventeen  Voluntary  Service  workers  began 
assignments  on  Jan.  30  ivith  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  They  spent  Jan.  11-29 
in  discipleship  training  in  Charter  Hall,  Md.,  in  preparation  for  service.  The  new  VSers  are: 

First  row  (left  to  right) — Phyllis  Showalter,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  nurse  in  Boston,  Mass.; 
Diane  Hershberger,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  secretary  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Delvin  Huber,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  maintenance/repair  worker  in  Aflex,  Ky.;  Richard  Good,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  home 
repair  worker  in  Aflex,  Ky.;  and  Mai  Quach,  Manheim,  Pa.,  secretary  and  child  care 
worker  in  A,flex,  Ky. 

Seco7id  row — Robert  Horner,  Bridgeton,  N.J.,  home  repair  worker  in  Aflex,  Ky.; 
Arlene  Snavely,  Landisville,  Pa.,  cook  at  International  House  in  Millersville,  Pa.;  Novelette 
Hylton,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  secretary  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Curt  Stutzman,  Broadway,  Va., 
youth  worker  in  Portland,  Maine;  and  Maria  Huber,  Atmore,  Ala.,  worker  with  mentally 
limited  children  m Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Third  row— Wayne  Leichty,  Wayla.nd,  Iowa,  youth  worker  in  Mobile,  Ala.;  Steve 
Godshall,  Telford,  Pa.,  maintenance  worker  in  Homestead,  Eh.;  Kent  Palmer,  Jackson- 
ville, III,  gardener  in  Americus,  Ga.;  Jeanne  Stutzman,  Broadway,  Va.,  youth  worker  in 
Portland,  Maine;  Ronald  Henry,  Salina,  Kans.,  youth  and  community  outreach  worker  in 
Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Marcia  Good,  East  Earl  Pa.,  child  care  worker  in  Aflex,  Ky.;  and  Judd 
Hume,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  acting  director  of  Diamond  Street  Community  Center  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


•Dormitory  residence  directors.  Eastern  Men- 
nonite High  School,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  start- 
ing in  the  fall.  Long-term  persons  are  desired. 
Send  resume  to  David  Yoder  at  EMHS,  801 
Parkwood  Dr.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 
•Music  teacher,  Hinkletown  Mennonite  School, 
Ephrata,  Pa.  The  person  is  responsible  for 
music  in  grades  K-8  plus  chorus,  school  pro- 
grams, and  two  or  three  Sunday-evening  pro- 
grams per  year.  Contact  Jon  Scott  Bender  at 
the  school,  R.  3,  Wanner  Rd.,  Ephrata,  PA 
17522;  phone  717-354-6705. 

Special  meetings:  B.  Charles  Hostetter, 
Hickory,  N.C.,  at  Thomas,  Hollsopple,  Pa., 
Apr.  19-24. 

New  members: 

•Bethany,  Smith,  Alta.:  Ann-Marie  and  Garry 
Brown,  and  Grace  and  Wayne  Pendrak  by 
confession  of  faith. 

•Cornerstone,  Plain  City,  Ohio:  Stephanie 
Davis,  Karen  Beachy,  Galen  Troyer,  and  Mike 
Mast  by  confession  of  faith. 

•Strawberry  Lake,  Ogema,  Minn.:  Ricky  Muff, 
Joseph  Allen,  Tommy  Thompson,  Jessie 
Swiers,  Rhonda  Muff,  Janice  Chilton,  Carmen 
Hochstetler,  Kimberly  Hochstetler,  Cheryl 
Thompson,  and  Sarah  Allen  by  baptism  and 
John,  Sue,  and  Jeremy  Langanki  by  confession 
of  faith. 

Change  of  address:  Ed  Bontrager  from  2414 
W.  Clinton,  Apt.  56,  to  64942  Apple  Ln., 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bauman,  Charles  and  Carol  (Buehler),  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  first  child,  Jeremy  Charles,  Jan. 
13. 

Dick,  John  and  Shirley  (Claassen),  Milford, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Laura  Elizabeth,  Oct. 
30. 

Fretz,  Lloyd  and  Ann  Louise  (Holst),  Pet- 
ersburg, Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter. 
Holly  Ann,  Jan.  4. 

Garber,  Ken  and  Nan  (Schlabach),  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Asher 
Friedrich,  Jan.  21. 

Groff,  Daryl  and  Audrey  (Augsburger), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Hannah  Elizabeth,  Sept.  14. 

Hendricks,  Richard  and  Sue  (Lantz),  Fay- 
ette, Ohio,  sixth  child,  fourth  daughter, 
Shauna  Sue,  Dec.  24. 

Nissley,  Gareth  and  Carolyn  (Martin),  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  first  child,  Dylan  Martin,  Jan. 
20. 

Rand,  Tom  and  Becky  (Holsinger),  Casper, 
Wyo.,  second  son,  Steven  Donald,  Jan.  30. 

Short,  Mike  and  Peg  (Wyse),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kayla  Jo, 
Dec.  21. 

Srof,  Jody  and  Brenda  (Boehr),  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  first  child,  Anna  Marie;  born  on 
Jan.  8,  received  for  adoption  on  Jan.  12. 

Station,  Randy  and  Debbie  (Miller),  Ko- 
komo, Ind.,  third  daughter,  Sara  Mabel,  Jan. 
19. 

Yoder,  Paul  and  Suzanne  (Miller),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Valerie  Ann,  Jan.  16. 
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MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald’’ if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Kreider-Stoltzfus,  Bruce  Kreider,  Harris- 
burg, Pa.,  Locust  Lane  cong.,  and  Beverly 
Stoltzfus,  Morgantown,  Pa.,  Conestoga  cong., 
by  Ellis  Kreider,  father  of  the  groom,  and 
Nathan  Stoltzfus,  father  of  the  bride,  Jan.  2. 

Raber-LeCount.  Donnie  Raber  and  Nanci 
LeCount,  both  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Bahia  Vista 
cong.,  by LeCount,  Jan.  1. 

Riley-Headings.  Michael  Riley,  Louisville, 
Ohio,  Christian  Community  Church,  and 
Shawn  Headings,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  Sharon 
cong.,  by  Elvin  J.  Sommers,  Dec.  19. 

Schmucker-Kline.  Timothy  Jay  Schrnuck- 
er.  Pine  Grove  cong.,  Stryker,  Ohio,  and  Rita  S. 
Kline,  Lutheran  Church,  York,  Pa.,  by  Robert 
Sinks,  Sept.  26. 

Yoder-Gibson.  Thomas  L.  Yoder,  Lubbock, 
Tex.,  Blough  cong.,  and  Janet  E.  Gibson,  Bos- 
well (Pa.)  Brethren  Church,  by  Max  DeArmey 
and  Paul  Walter,  Dec.  27. 


OBITUARIES 


Beare,  Ida  May  Swartzendruber,  daughter 
of  Ben  and  Mary  (Zimmerman)  Swartz- 
endruber, was  born  in  Hartford,  Kans.,  Oct. 
22,  1899;  died  at  Mennonite  Home,  Albany, 
Oreg.,  Jan.  28,  1988;  aged  88  y.  On  July  8, 1920, 
she  was  married  to  George  H.  Beare,  who  died 
in  1973.  Surviving  are  one  granddaughter,  3 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  great-great- 
grandchild. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
daughters  (Evelyn  and  Allene).  She  and  her 
husband  served  as  missionaries  to  India  from 
1926  to  1952.  She  was  a member  of  Plainview 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  1,  in  charge  of  Dennis  Stauf- 
fer; interment  in  Bellevue  Cemetery,  Ontario, 
Calif. 

Boshart,  Elon  M.,  son  of  Elmer  T.  and 
Martha  (Nebel)  Boshart,  was  born  in  Wayland, 
Iowa,  Jan.  28,  1907;  died  at  Parkview  Home, 
Wayland,  Iowa,  Jan.  27,  1988;  aged  81  y.  On 
Feb.  4,  1928,  he  was  married  to  Eldora  Wyse, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(Don),  one  daughter  (Pauline  Wyse),  5 grand- 
children, 5 great-grandchildren,  2 brothers 
(Dillion  and  Dennis),  and  one  sister  (Grace 
Roth).  He  was  a member  of  Sugar  Creek  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  29,  in  charge  of  Edmond  Miller 
and  Glen  Richard;  interment  in  Sugar  Creek 
Cemetery. 

Brandenberger,  Joseph  E.,  died  at  Park- 
view  Memorial  Hospital  on  Jan.  11,  1988;  aged 
73  y.  Surviving  are  3 brothers  (Elmer,  Martin 

L. ,  and  Daniel  J.)  and  2 sisters  (Anna  Mae 
Steury  and  Irene  Steury).  He  was  a member  of 
First  Mennonite  Church,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Heagy,  Emma  Boyer,  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Sally  (Behm)  Boyer,  was  born  in  Man- 
heim.  Pa.,  May  1,  1891;  died  at  the  Mennonite 
Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  30, 1988;  aged  96 
y.  She  was  married  to  John  R.  Heagy,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (J.  Russel), 
one  daughter  (Bernice  Givens),  12  grand- 
children, 41  great-grandchildren,  and  21  great- 
great-^andchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
Manheim  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  2,  in  charge  of  Paul 

M.  Witmer  and  David  H.  Givens;  interment  in 
Hernley’s  Mennonite  Cemetery. 


Heavener,  Duane  L.,  son  of  Guy  and  Alice 
(Landes)  Heavener,  was  born  at  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1930;  died  of  cancer  at  Harleys- 
ville, Pa.,  Jan.  9,  1988;  aged  57  y.  On  Dec.  30, 
1950,  he  was  married  to  Marie  D.  Weber,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 sons  (Gerald, 
Keith,  Bruce,  Scott,  and  Brooke),  2 grand- 
children, his  mother,  and  one  sister  (Elenore 
Heavener).  He  was  a member  of  Salford  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  13,  in  charge  of  John  E.  Sharp, 
John  L.  Ruth,  and  Willis  A.  Miller;  interment 
in  Salford  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hochstetler,  Edna  Viola  Brown,  daughter 
of  Ira  and  Anna  (Flickinger)  Brown,  was  born 
in  Madison  Twp.,  Ind.,  July  2,  1896;  died  at 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  28,  1988;  aged  91  y.  On  Jan. 
29,  1927,  she  was  married  to  Chancey 
Hochstetler,  who  died  on  Mar.  11, 1969.  Surviv- 
ing are  5 brothers  (Joseph,  Milton,  Abner,  Lo- 
well, and  Walter  Brown  and  one  sister  (Ruth 
Hunsberger).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
brothers  (Roscoe  and  Lemuel  Brown).  She  was 
a member  of  North  Main  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Feb.  1,  in  charge  of  John  C.  King;  interment  in 
South  Union  Cemetery. 

Kinsinger,  Roy  L.,  son  of  Joel  and  Linnie 
(Custer)  Kinsinger,  was  born  at  Grantsville, 
Md.,  Apr.  25,  1900;  died  at  Grantsville,  Md., 
Jan.  1, 1988;  aged  87  y.  In  1927,  he  was  married 
to  Margaret  Lawrence,  who  died  in  May  1963. 
In  October  1964,  he  was  married  to  Carrie 
Butler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Evelyn  Ruth  Ritchie)  and  one  son 
(Dale  L.  Kinsinger).  In  1937,  he  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  and  served  the  Springs,  Mead- 
ow Mountain,  Fairview,  Red  Run,  and  Bear 
Creek  congregations.  He  was  a member  of  Oak 
Grove  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Springs  Mennonite  Church  on 
Jan.  4,  in  charge  of  Earl  A.  Yoder;  interment  in 
Springs  Cemetery. 

Lapp,  Trudy  Le  Rieker,  daughter  of  Ken- 
neth and  Helen  Rieker,  was  born  at  Portland, 
Oreg.,  Dec.  8,  1963;  died  in  an  automobile  ac- 
cident on  Jan.  23,  1988;  aged  24  y.  In  Septem- 
ber 1982,  she  was  married  to  Scott  Lapp,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Timothy), 
her  parents,  2 sisters  (Tracie  and  Toni  Rieker), 
her  grandparents  (Willis  and  Goldie  Lemarr), 
and  a great-grandfather  (George  Triplett).  A 
daughter  (Jessica  Marie)  aged  5 and  a daughter 
(Amy  Suzanne)  aged  7 mo.  were  killed  in  the 
same  accident.  She  was  actively  involved  in  the 
Zion  Mennonite  Church. 

Miller,  Eugene  D.,  son  of  Emanuel  and 
Treva  (Yoder)  Miller,  was  born  on  Nov.  25, 
1927;  died  at  London,  Ohio,  Jan.  7,  1988;  aged 
60  y.  On  Apr.  28, 1956,  he  was  married  to  Sarah 
Schlabach,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
his  mother,  three  sons  (Dale,  Robert,  and 
Harlan),  one  daughter  (Carmen),  2 brothers 
(Richard  and  Harry),  and  4 sisters  (Arlene 
Miller,  Ruth  Gingerich,  Ella  Wolfe,  and  Shir- 
ley Spillman).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his 
father  and  one  sister.  He  was  a member  of 
Cornerstone  Mennonite  Fellowship.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Sharon  Mennonite 
Church  on  Jan.  11,  in  charge  of  Melvin  Yutzy 
and  Kenneth  Benner;  interment  in  Forest 
Grove  Cemetery. 

Rediger,  Norma  Stutzman,  daughter  of 
David  J.  and  Phoebe  (Stauffer)  Stutzman,  was 
born  in  Milford,  Nebr.,  Dec.  8,  1912;  died  at 
Milford,  Nebr.,  Jan.  27,  1988;  aged  75  y.  On 
Feb.  27,  1955,  she  was  married  to  Merle  Redi- 
ger, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
stepsons  (Richard  and  Robert),  5 granddaugh- 
ters, 2 brothers  (Melvin  and  Wayne),  and  3 
sisters  (Edna  Oswald,  May  Burkey,  and  Vi 
Roth).  She  was  a member  of  East  Fairview 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  30,  in  charge  of  Cloy  Roth 
and  Lloyd  Gingerich;  interment  in  East  Fair- 
view  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Harry,  son  of  John  P.  and  Mary 
(Stauffer)  Roth,  was  born  at  Milford,  Nebr., 
Feb.  5,  1909;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Lincoln, 


Nebr.,  Jan.  29, 1988;  aged  78  y.  On  Apr.  6, 1932, 
he  was  married  to  Velma  Miller,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 sons  (Herbert,  Roger,  Lon- 
nie, Joseph,  and  Leonard),  5 daughters  (Ora 
Roth,  Janice  Oswald,  Ila  Kremer,  Carolyn  Mill- 
er, and  Sharon  Nolt),  25  grandchildren,  one 
great-grandchild,  and  2 brothers  (Chris  and 
John).  He  was  a member  of  East  Fairview 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  23,  in  charge  of  Oliver  Roth 
and  Lloyd  Gingerich;  interment  in  East 
Fairview  Cemetery. 

Souder,  Bessie  H.  Freed,  daughter  of  Levi 
and  Lizzie  (Horning)  Freed,  was  born  July  27, 
1892;  died  at  Souderton,  Pa.,  Dec.  4, 1987;  aged 
95  y.  On  Mar.  31,  1912,  she  was  married  to 
Harvey  Souder,  who  died  on  Nov.  11,  1939. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (Paul  F.  Souder),  2 
daughters  (Ruth  F.  and  Eva  Moyer),  8 grand- 
children, 17  great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Joseph  Moyer),  and  one  sister  (Marie  Shisler). 
She  was  a member  of  Rockhill  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  8,  in  charge  of  Russell  M.  Detweiler  and 
Henry  L.  Ruth;  interment  in  Rockhill  Church 
Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Ola  Mishler,  daughter  of  James  J. 
and  Lydia  (Yoder)  Mishler,  was  born  in  La- 
Grange  Co.,  Ind.,  Oct.  28,  1896;  died  at  Ship 
shewana,  Ind.,  Jan.  1, 1988;  aged  91  y.  On  May  5, 
1917,  she  was  married  to  Ira  E.  Yoder,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Kathryn  Kilmer,  Norma  Mishler,  and  Lois 
Yoder),  3 sons  (Golan,  Pete  A.,  and  Merritt  A.), 
30  grandchildren,  44  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  half  brother  (Claude  Mishler).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  hy  one  son  (Ralph),  one 
grandchild,  and  2 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  Forks  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  4,  in 
charge  of  Eugene  Bontrager  and  Sylvester 
Haarer;  interment  in  Shore  Cemetery. 

Zink,  Myrtle  Irene  Bucher,  daughter  of 
Elmer  and  Maria  (Carper)  Bucher,  was  born  in 
Clay  Twp.,  Pa.,  July  15,  1913;  died  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Jan.  24,  1988;  aged  74  y.  On  June  9, 
1934,  she  was  married  to  Raymond  D.  Zink, 
who  died  on  July  13,  1987.  Surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Verna  Dagen,  Helen  Bitikofer,  and 
Thelma  McEvoy),  10  grandchildren,  2 great- 
grandchildren, and  3 brothers  (Roy,  Lloyd,  and 
Paul  Bucher).  She  was  a member  of  Ephrata 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  28,  in  charge  of  David  L. 
Kniss  and  J.  Elvin  Martin;  interment  in  Ham- 
mer Creek  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Feb.  26-27 

Confession  of  Faitb  Committee,  Romulus,  Micb.,  Mar.  3-5 
Allegheny  Conference  delegates  meeting,  Altoona,  Pa.,  Mar.  5 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Gordonville,  Pa., 
Mar.  11-13 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  assembly  and  annual  meeting, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  17-20 

Ohio  Conference  annual  meeting.  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Mar.  18- 
19 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern  Canada  first  meeting.  Mar. 
25-27 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Kitchener/Waterloo,  Ont., 
Apr.  6-9 

Illinois  Conference  annual  spring  meeting.  Pleasant  Hill,  East 
Peoria,  111.,  Apr.  8-9 

Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  17 
Mennonite  Renewal  Services  annual  meeting,  Apr,  19-21 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Apr.  22-23 

Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  Washington,  D.C.,  Apr. 
25-26 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr. 
28-29 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Judge  rules  Jew  who  converted 
should  have  a Christian  hurial 

A circuit  court  judge  in  Arlington,  Va., 
ruled  recently  that  the  body  of  a Polish- 
born  Jew,  who  reportedly  converted  to 
Christianity,  should  be  buried  in  a Chris- 
tian cemetery.  The  ruling  by  Judge  Ban- 
jamin  Kendrick  ended  a dispute  between 
a Baptist  minister  and  a Hasidic  rabbi 
over  the  burial  of  the  body  of  Haviv 
Schieber,  which  had  been  stored  in  a hos- 
pital morgue  for  11  days. 

Dale  Crowley,  Jr.,  a Baptist  minister 
with  whom  Schieber  had  been  living  for 
more  than  two  years,  said  Schieber  con- 
verted to  Christianity  years  ago  and 
should  be  buried  as  a Christian.  But 
Rabbi  Shmuel  Kaplan  of  the  Chabad 
House  in  Rockville,  Md.,  said  Schieber 
should  be  buried  as  a Jew  because  he  was 
born  a Jew.  “It’s  almost  absurd  to  have 
the  court  decide  whether  someone  is  or  is 
not  a Jew,”  Kaplan  said,  citing  Jewish  law 
for  his  arguments.  But  Kendrick  said, 
“Jewish  law  has  about  as  much  standing 
in  this  court  as  Chinese  law.” 


World  Lutheran  population 
up  by  a little  over  one  million 

The  world  Lutheran  population  in- 
creased by  a little  over  one  million  last 
year,  according  to  figures  issued  by  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  The  total  rose  from  58.6 
million  to  59.7  million.  The  increase  in- 
cluded a 7 percent  gain  in  the  Church  of 
Sweden,  which  remains  the  largest  Lu- 
theran church  in  the  world  with  7.7  mil- 
lion members. 


Unusual  coalition  joins  to  fight 
clergy  malpractice  suits 

An  unlikely  coalition  of  theologically 
conservative  Christians  and  leaders  of  so- 
called  new  religions  has  joined  together  to 
fight  the  growing  number  of  clergy  mal- 
practice lawsuits.  The  group  intends  to 
lobby  for  passage  of  legislation  protecting 
religious  counselors  from  large  punitive 
damage  awards,  while  also  battling  a 
I perceived  erosion  of  religious  liberties  on 
various  national  fronts. 

The  widely  varying  theological  posi- 
itions  were  on  display  during  the  two-day 
■ organizational  meeting  of  the  Congress 
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for  Religious  Liberty  held  recently  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.  Scientologists,  who 
footed  much  of  the  bill  for  the  event,  chat- 
ted over  lunch  with  fundamentalist  Bap- 
tists, and  a Hare  Krishna  attorney  shared 
the  stage  with  another  panelist  schooled 
at  Oral  Roberts  University. 

While  some  Roman  Catholic,  mainline 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  representatives 
were  also  at  the  conference,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  nearly  100  religious  leaders 
who  attended  came  from  conservative 
churches  and  the  newer  religions.  Both  of 
those  latter  groupings  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  what  they  see  as  a fight  to 
preserve  constitutionally  guaranteed  re- 
ligious freedoms  because  they  have  also 
been  the  groups  most  often  hauled  into 
court  by  former  members  or  their  fami- 
lies. 


Families  want  priest  to  identify  witness 
in  sex-abuse  case 

Confidentiality  between  a Roman 
Catholic  priest  and  his  parishioners  is  be- 
coming an  issue  in  a court  case  as  attorn- 
eys try  to  confirm  the  existence  of  the 
18th  alleged  victim  of  a child  abuse  by 
another  priest.  In  documents  filed  in 
Ramsey  County  District  Court  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  attorneys  for  a former  altar 
boy  asked  for  an  order  forcing  Father 
Patrick  Griffin,  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Risen  Savior  in  suburban  Apple 
Valley,  to  disclose  the  identity  of  a boy 
who  allegedly  witnessed  sexual  abuse  by 
Father  Thomas  Adamson.  The  motion  is 
the  latest  step  in  the  attempt  by  two 
families  to  prove  that  Adamson  molested 
their  sons  and  as  many  as  16  other  boys  in 
six  Minnesota  cities  over  a 20-year  period 
and  that  the  abuse  was  covered  up  by  the 
priest’s  employers,  the  Diocese  of  Winona 
and  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis. 


Girl  banned  from  cburcb;  shouted 
obscenities  sign  of  a rare  disorder 

A 17-year-old  girl  was  barred  from  at- 
tending a worship  service  at  a church  in 
Melbourne,  Fla.,  because  she  has  a neu- 
rological disorder  that  causes  her  to  in- 
voluntarily shout  obscenities.  Sharon  Rif- 
kin,  a college  student  and  a member  of 
Unity  Church  in  Melbourne,  told  Pastor 
Thomas  Witherspoon  that  she  planned  to 
invite  a friend  to  church.  The  friend,  Eli 
Jarvie,  suffers  from  Tourette’s  Syn- 
drome, a rare  neurological  disorder  whose 
symptoms  include  the  shouting  of  obscen- 
ities. 

Rifkin  asked  the  minister  for  a few 
minutes  to  speak  to  the  congregation  and 
explain  the  behavior  of  her  friend.  When 
Rifkin  told  Witherspoon  her  friend’s  be- 
havior would  be  “disruptive,”  he  asked 
them  not  to  come  to  church.  He  invited 
them  instead  to  his  office  and  offered  to 
conduct  a private  service,  counsel,  and 


pray  with  them. 

“In  my  wildest  imagination,  I never 
thought  we  could  not  attend  church,”  said 
Rifkin.  Jared  Bernstein,  a spokesperson 
for  the  National  Tourette  Syndrome  As- 
sociation, said,  “It’s  a hard  call,  and  I can 
sympathize  with  the  minister’s  point  of 
view.” 


Inter-faith  group  in  Ireland 
speaks  about  faith  and  politics 

The  Inter-Church  Group  on  Faith  and 
Politics  in  Ireland  has  issued  a 35-page 
statement  entitled  “Towards  an  Island 
That  Works:  Facing  Divisions  in  Ireland.” 
It  was  written  by  individual  Catholics 
and  Protestants  from  Ireland  and  North- 
ern Ireland  who  are  willing  to  distance 
themselves  from  what  they  call  the 
“idolatry”  of  putting  their  religious 
group’s  interests  before  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  group  of  15  persons  includes 
members  of  all  the  main  churches  of  Ire- 
land— Roman  Catholic,  Church  of  Ireland 
(or  Anglican/Episcopalian),  Presbyter- 
ian, and  Methodist.  Ireland  has  been 
plagued  for  many  years  by  strife  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants. 


Religion  writer  and  minister 
indicted  in  illegal  aliens  case 

A religion  writer  and  a Lutheran  min- 
ister in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  have 
pleaded  innocent  to  federal  charges  of 
transporting  and  harboring  illegal  aliens. 
Demetria  Martinez,  religion  writer  for 
the  Albuquerque  Journal,  and  Glen 
Remer-Thamert,  a long-time  activist  in 
the  sanctuary  movement,  were  indicted 
recently  on  charges  of  conspiring  to  bring 
two  pregnant  Salvadoran  women  into  the 
United  States  in  June  1986.  Martinez 
called  her  indictment  “an  unprecedented 
assault  on  the  freedom  of  the  press,”  and 
Remer-'Thamert  charged  that  his  was  po- 
litically motivated  because  of  his  “out- 
spoken criticism  of  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration’s policies  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca.” 


Methodists  investigate  complaints 
at  Boston  University 

More  than  13  years  of  tension  between 
faculty  and  administrators  at  Boston 
University,  including  charges  of  racism 
and  sexism,  has  prompted  a formal  in- 
quiry into  the  United  Methodist-affiliated 
school  by  the  church’s  educational  review 
agency.  Members  of  the  University  Sen- 
ate, a group  charged  with  evaluating 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  affil- 
iated with  the  United  Methodist  Church, 
voted  recently  to  send  a fact-finding  team 
to  Boston.  Since  1974,  Boston  University 
has  been  the  scene  of  ongoing  disputes 
between  faculty  and  administrators  be- 
ginning with  a faculty  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a union. 
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Hunger  awareness 


NaRV 


I went  to  the  hunger  awareness  dinner  put  on  by  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  on  January  29  at  Christopher 
Dock  Mennonite  High  School.  I went  with  a slight  uneasy 
feeling,  for  I had  heard  about  these  things  before:  how 
some  people  got  generous  servings  and  others  very  little 
to  symbolize  the  inequities  in  the  world.  Even  though  I 
am  some  15  pounds  heavier  than  30  years  ago,  I still 
hesitate  to  miss  a meal. 

I need  not  have  worried,  for  the  lessons  given  at  this 
“Dinner  with  the  World  Family”  were  gently  given.  But 
there  were  some  things  to  think  about.  The  educational 
scheme  worked  like  this:  At  each  long  table  seating  about 
a dozen  persons  there  were  place  mats  with  three  dif- 
ferent colored  dots.  As  we  learned  when  the  food  service 
began,  each  dot  called  for  quite  a different  meal. 

Green  dots  received  a chicken  dinner,  red  dots  got  rice 
and  beans  with  a small  chunk  of  corn  bread,  and  black 
dots  a little  mound  of  rice.  Because  I had  chosen  a place  at 
the  end  of  the  table  instead  of  the  second  one  in,  I had  a 
red  dot  instead  of  a green  one.  A hint  of  things  to  come 
appeared  on  the  program  in  a subtitle  “Enough  Food.”  I 
discovered  its  intent  as  the  meal  progressed.  Here  are 
some  things  observed: 

Rice  and  beans,  as  I have  known  before,  are  not  a bad 
meal.  I am  told  that  they  go  well  together  so  that,  in  spite 
of  the  lack  of  animal  protein,  they  provide  a balanced 
diet.  I could  have  been  well  fed  on  my  bowl  of  rice  and 
beans  with  a small  chunk  of  corn  bread.  But  there  were  to 
be  other  developments. 

First,  Lester  Ewy,  who  got  the  green  dot  (and  chicken 
dinner)  after  I had  passed  it  by,  seemed  to  feel  quite 
guilty  about  his  good  fortune  and  shared  freely. 

Second,  as  the  meal  progressed,  we  were  brought 
second  servings  of  rice  and  beans,  and  I ate  a little  more- 

Third,  we  were  brought  large  trays  of  fresh  fruit  for 
dessert. 

Fourth,  a cup  of  coffee  went  to  waste  at  our  table  be- 
cause the  one  who  received  it  along  with  his  full  meal  was 
not  inclined  to  drink  it  and  none  of  the  rest  of  us  felt  free 
to  accept  it  that  late  in  the  day. 

So  what  was  learned  about  hunger  through  this  little 
exercise?  I think  the  basic  lesson  that  was  to  be  pressed 
upon  us  was  that  with  the  wise  use  of  global  resources, 
everyone  could  be  adequately  fed.  Maybe  not  with  chicken 
dinners,  but  at  least  the  equivalent  of  rice  and  beans. 

“Our  global  farm  can  feed  7.5  billion  people  at  reasonable 
nutritional  levels,”  was  a flat-footed  statement  in  our 
program  notes.  “There  is  enough  in  the  world  for 
everyone’s  need  but  not  for  everyone’s  greed.” 

So  what  is  stopping  us?  The  biggest  reason  for  starva- 
tion in  the  world  is  warfare  and  the  preparation  for  war. 
“The  world  is  spending  $25,600  to  support  each  soldier 


and  only  $450  to  educate  a child,”  the  program  told  us.  “In 
the  U.S.  the  discrepancy  between  these  expenses  is  even 
greater.” 

Ethiopia  and  Mozambique  come  to  mind  as  examples  of 
what  war  can  do  to  destroy  people’s  ability  to  fend  for 
themselves.  The  February  7 New  York  Times  reported 
that  in  Mozambique  “Scenes  of  hopelessness  are  like 
scars. . . . Babies  with  distended  bellies  cling  to  their 
mothers’  collapsed  breasts.  People  wearing  only  tree  bark 
wander  along  the  roads. . . . Large-scale  slaughters  of  ci- 
vilians are  now  so  commonplace,  it  is  said,  that  they  are 
not  considered  massacres  unless  more  than  50  people  are 
killed.” 

But  war  is  only  the  most  dramatic  example  of  how 
selfishness  and  injustice  keep  some  persons  from  having 
access  to  adequate  food.  Ultimately  the  problem  is  greed 
and  indulgence  by  those  who  have  gotten  to  the  resources 
first  and  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  find  a way  to  share 
with  those  in  need.  Again  the  program  notes  from  the 
awareness  dinner  illustrate  the  problem.  “If  developing 
nations  are  to  consume  energy  at  the  same  rate  as  in- 
dustrial nations,  energy  production  in  the  next  35  years 
must  increase  550  percent.  If  each  person  in  industrial  na- 
tions dropped  consumption  by  50  percent,  each  person  in 
developing  nations  could  increase  their  energy  consump- 
tion by  30  percent.” 

This  is  an  oversimplification,  for  it  does  not  deal  with 
the  basic  question  of  how  the  additional  energy  would  be 
delivered  to  these  developing  nations.  Yet  it  makes  an  im- 
portant point. 

Since  1973  when  the  first  oil  shortage  hit  the  world 
some  North  Americans  have  learned  that  it  is  possible  to 
operate  with  less  energy.  But  such  lessons  tend  to  be 
short-lived.  It  is  my  impression  that  autos,  which  shrank 
in  relative  size  as  a response  to  the  shortage,  are  getting 
bigger  again.  Speed  limits  are  going  up.  It  is  hard  to  hold 
back  on  the  use  of  energy  on  behalf  of  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  when  the  money  to  buy  bigger  is  in  the 
hand. 

Also,  I have  written  before  of  the  lowly  hamburger  as  a 
symbol  of  what’s  wrong  with  our  society.  Certain  fast- 
food  chains,  I am  told,  import  beef  from  countries  which 
have  destroyed  tropical  forests  in  order  to  raise  the  beef. 
No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  say  for  sure  what  will  be  the 
effect  on  our  planet  of  the  destruction  of  these  forests. 

In  the  “What  Can  We  Do?”  section  of  the  awareness 
program,  I found  this  suggestion:  “Acknowledge  your 
hamburger  imperialism.  Seek  other  ways  to  celebrate  as 
a family.”  But  this  calls  for  dedication  and  imagination, 
two  qualities  that  tend  to  be  scarce  in  an  affluent  society. 
Is  not  this  kind  of  imaginative  self-denial  something  for 
concerned  Christians  to  aspire  to? — Daniel  Hertzler 
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People  came  forward,  took  the 
hammer,  and  drove  the  spike 
further  into  the  cross. 


One 

congregation’s 
Lenten  journey 


by  Joe  Haines 


With  the  approach  of  Lent  I felt  God  suggesting  to  me 
that  we  erect  a cross  in  the  sanctuary,  a cross  that  we 
would  face  and  gather  around  throughout  the  Lent- 
Easter  season.  So  on  Ash  Wednesday  I went  out  to  search 
for  the  wood  for  the  cross.  It  didn’t  take  long  to  find  a 
fallen  tree  in  a wooded  area  on  the  edge  of  town  and  very 
soon  I had  a nine-foot  trunk  with  a crossbar  from  the 
same  tree. 

As  I hauled  it  to  the  church,  notched  it,  and  nailed  the 
two  pieces  together,  I began  to  feel  that  the  excitement 
and  awe-full-ness  of  this  experience  ought  not  be  just  for 
me.  The  whole  congregation  would  want  to  be  a part  of 
this.  I had  never  made  or  handled  a large  cross  like  this 
one  before  and  I wondered  if  our  people  did  not  also  need 
to  encounter  this  cross  more  existentially. 

Building  a cross.  For  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent  the 
cross  was  just  there  in  the  sanctuary,  lying  down  on  its 
cross  arm  and  barely  noticed  by  the  people.  By  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  I had  decided  to  try  something  unusual.  Why 
shouldn’t  we  as  a congregation  put  that  cross  together? 
After  all  it  was  for  every  one  of  us  that  Jesus  went  to  the 
cross.  Why  shouldn’t  we  as  a congregation  face  that  cross. 


the  one  that  we  made,  and 
reflect  on  the  sufferings  of  our 
Lord? 

So  the  next  Sunday, 

3 after  a teenager  read  a 
meditation  on  the 
cross,  with  the  two  pieces  of  the 
cross  now  dissembled  held 
before  the  people,  I invited  all 
who  wanted  to  participate  in 
nailing  the  cross  together,  to 
come  forward,  take  the  ham- 
mer, and  drive  the  spike  a bit 
further  into  the  two  pieces  now 
held  together.  The  sound  of  the 
hammer  hitting  the  spike  while 
we  sang  “The  Old  Rugged  Cross”  and  the  long  line  of 
folks  coming  forward  to  take  the  hammer — those  mo- 
ments will  be  forever  etched  in  our  memory.  Many  were 
in  tears.  One  described  the  experience  as  “bone-chilling.” 
Nearly  everyone  participated,  wanting  to  say,  “Yes,  I 
helped  make  that  cruel  cross  on  which  my  Savior  died. 

My  sins  put  him  there.” 


In  the  hush  after  the  sound  of  the  hammer  and  the 
strains  of  the  hymn  faded,  several  of  us  carried  the  cross 
to  its  place  where  it  was  to  stand  throughout  the  Lenten 
and  Easter  season.  The  morning  message  pointed  to  the 
cross,  “The  Way  to  Life  and  a Way  o/Life.”  The  text  was 
Jesus’  first  disclosure  of  his  passion  found  in  the 
Synoptics  and  the  call  to  discipleship  and  cross-bearing 
that  emerged  from  the  first  conversation  about  his  com- 
ing passion  (Matt.  16:21-28). 

The  following  Sunday,  a scourge,  made  by  one  member, 
was  brought  in.  It  was  a terrible-looking  thing  with  many 
strands  of  rope  tipped  with  nails  and  sharp  objects 
intended  to  cut  flesh.  This  man  who  takes  exception  with 
the  peace  position  of  the  Mennonite  Church  emphasized 
our  need  for  unity  and  how  when  we  differ  in  “non- 
essentials”  we  further  wound  the  Lord  and  fragment  his 
body.  We  hope  that  this  opportunity  for  him  to  share  his 
convictions  will  lead  to  further  conversations,  for  we  long 
to  see  him  opening  up  to  the  fuller  implications  of  the  way 
of  Jesus  in  dealing  with  evil  and  violence.  The  scourge 
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was  a vivid  reminder  of  the  Lord’s  suffering.  He  con- 
cluded by  throwing  it  down  at  the  foot  of  the  cross — a 
symbolic  act  in  itself. 

The  hymn  “He  Was  Wounded  for  Our  Transgressions” 
echoed  the  banners  now  appearing  during  Lent  which 
used  Isaiah  53:5.  The  sermon,  another  conversation 
between  Jesus  and  his  disciples  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem, 
was  based  on  Matthew  17:14-23,  “Mountain-Moving  and 
Mountain-Climbing  Faith.” 

A crown  of  thorns.  The  next  Sunday  of  Lent  another 
family  brought  in  a crown  of  thorns  they  had  made,  and 
they  together  shared  the  Lenten  meditation.  Then  they 
placed  the  crown  upon  the  cross  and  the  congregation 
sang  “0  Sacred  Head  Now  Wounded.”  The  father  of  the 
family  preached  that  morning  on  “The  Ultimate  Affirma- 
tion.” In  jarring  contrast  to  the  treatment  Jesus 
received — rejection  and  hurt — the  Lord  invites  us  to  be 
loving  and  affirming  persons,  with  Jesus  as  our  example. 
He  affirmed  people  in  spite  of  their  sins  and  through  him 
God  has  affirmed  us  all. 


Seated  around  a large  U- 
shaped  table,  we  shared  in  the 
liturgy  based  on  the  Jewish 
seder. 


The  fifth  Sunday  brought  us  together  again  before  the 
cross,  this  time  to  consider  especially  the  nails  used  to 
crucify  Jesus.  We  watched  and  listened  as  spikes  were 
driven  into  the  cross  where  the  arms  and  legs  of  Jesus 
would  have  been  placed,  and  we  sang  “Why  Did  They  Nail 
Him  to  Calvary’s  Tree?”  This  was  another  unforgettable 
moment  in  our  encounter  with  the  cross.  The  sermon  that 
morning  looked  at  Jesus’  third  prophecy  of  his  approach- 
ing passion — Matthew  20:17-28.  The  lusting  for  power 
and  fame  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  was  contrasted  to 
Jesus’  example  and  teaching  of  servanthood. 

Palm  Sunday  worship  began  with  a procession  by  the 
children  singing  with  the  congregation.  A “news  reporter” 
covering  the  procession  interviewed  some  of  the  children 
and  wanted  to  talk  to  a boy  whose  name  is  Joshua  (Jesus), 
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but  our  Joshua  turned  shy  and  his  “donkey”  (a  coopera- 
tive teenager)  wandered  off. 

The  meditation  that  morning  was  shared  by  a man  who 
is  a recovering  alcoholic  and  an  ex-Marine.  He  had  made  a 
very  real-looking  spear  to  illustrate  his  presentation.  A 
sign,  “Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews,”  appeared 
hanging  on  the  cross  that  morning.  A very  poignant  mo- 
ment came  when  this  man  spoke  of  his  new  appreciation 
for  women  that  resulted  from  his  study.  It  was  women 
who  stayed  by  Jesus  in  those  final  hours.  And  this  man’s 
wife  stood  by  him  in  his  struggle  to  overcome  his  destruc- 
tive habits  and  their  whole  family  is  now  being  healed. 
The  sermon  that  morning,  “What  Kind  of  King  Is  This?” 
lifted  up  the  prophet  Zechariah’s  three  words  describing 
this  unusual  King— poor,  saving,  and  righteous. 


Passover  supper.  Maundy  Thursday  evening  brought 
us  together  around  a Passover  supper.  As  people  came 
they  could  share  in  foot  washing  before  the  meal.  Seated 
around  a large  U-shaped  table,  about  70  persons  shared  in 
! the  table  liturgy  based  on  the  Jewish  seder.  The  bitter 
j herbs,  stew,  unleavened  bread,  and  four  cups  of  grape 
I juice  formed  the  meal  and  their  symbolic  significance  was 
I highlighted.  The  evening  was  an  opportunity  for  teaching 
and  illustrating  the  accounts  of  the  Passover  meal  (Last 
i Supper)  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  The  climax  of  the  eve- 
' ning  came  in  the  taking  of  the  unleavened  bread  (matzos) 


and  the  third  cup,  the  cup  of  blessing,  as  communion. 

On  Good  Friday  the  church  was  open  between  the 
hours  of  9:00  a.m.  and  3:00  p.m.  and  several  persons  came 
to  hold  a vigil,  meditate,  read,  and  pray  by  the  cross.  Sit- 
ting literally  by  the  foot  of  the  cross,  kneeling,  holding 
onto  it,  or  prostration  were  deeply  meaningful  postures 
expressing  the  response  of  the  heart  to  all  that  the  cross 
is.  At  3:00  p.m.  the  seven  statements  of  Jesus  from  the 
cross  were  intoned. 


Our  journey  led  us  from  a pro- 
foundly moving  encounter 
with  the  cross  to  the  victory  of 
Easter  morning. 


Easter  morning  dawn  found  50  or  so  worshipers 
gathered  in  the  local  park  for  a sunrise  service.  Though 
the  sun  was  not  seen,  hidden  by  the  overcast  sky,  the  Son 
was  everywhere  among  us.  A brass  ensemble  led  the  sing- 
ing, and  witnesses  to  the  resurrection  stepped  forward  to 
give  their  testimonies — Mary,  Peter,  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea,  and  others.  After  the  service  we  returned  to  the 
church  for  a fellowship  breakfast  together. 

The  celebration  of  the  resurrection  later  that  morning 
included  new  banners,  more  singing  led  by  the  brass 
group,  and  special  music.  The  cross  had  been  stripped  of 
its  symbols  of  suffering  and  instead  was  draped  with  a 
white  cloth  to  suggest  the  graveclothes.  White  lilies  and 
purple  hyacinths  brought  in  spontaneously  made  a beau- 
tiful contribution  to  worship.  Mary’s  testimony,  “I  have 
seen  the  Lord,”  and  her  experience  of  loss  transformed 
into  joy  and  witness  were  the  essence  of  the  morning 
sermon. 

The  congregation  gathered  that  morning  represented  a 
variety  of  experiences  of  loss  during  the  past  months— 
the  death  of  loved  ones,  loss  of  health  and  independence, 
loss  of  spiritual  models,  loss  of  brothers  and  sisters  who 
had  left  our  church.  We  reflected  upon  our  loving  God 
who  as  he  raised  up  Jesus  continues  to  change  our  losses 
and  disappointments  into  new  joy  and  witness  to  his 
grace  and  faithfulness. 

Walking  in  the  resurrection.  The  theme  for  worship 
from  Easter  to  Pentecost  was  “Walking  in  the  Resurrec- 
tion”—a theme  precious  to  our  Anabaptist  forebears,  and 
increasingly  for  us,  too.  Our  Lenten  and  Easter  journey 
as  a congregation  had  led  us  from  a profoundly  moving 
encounter  with  the  cross  to  the  victory  of  Easter  morning. 
We  would  continue  to  walk  on  with  the  risen  Lord  into  the 
future  in  the  power,  hope,  and  victory  of  the  resurrection.-^ 
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A theology  for  civil  disobedience 


hy  Glen  A.  Homer 


Some  33  years  ago  Rosa  Parks  was  arrested  in  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  because  she  refused  to  move  to  the 
rear  of  the  bus  simply  because  it  was  a city  regulation  for 
blacks  to  do  so.  In  1961  Maurice  McCrackin,  a Cincinnati 
minister,  was  defrocked  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  be- 
cause he  refused  to  pay  the  portion  of  his  income  taxes 
that  would  go  for  military  spending.  Who  is  guilty  of  the 
greater  sin,  Rosa  Parks  and  Maurice  McCrackin  for  their 
civil  disobedience  or  the  church  for  defrocking  and  the 
city  for  making  such  an  inhuman  regulation? 

The  March/April  1987  Washington  Memo  irom.  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  Peace  Section  said  the 
federal  income  tax  payment  of  the  average  American 
household  is  $5,767  and  that  half  of  it — $2,883 — goes  to 
the  military  for  the  ministry  of  destruction.  According  to 
the  1986-87  Mennonite  Yearbook,  the  average  Mennonite 
household  contributed  $1,237  to  the  church  for  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation.  Is  this  a nonresistant  witness 
for  or  against  materialism  and  militarism?  Are  we  paying 
our  taxes  out  of  our  allegiance  to  God  or  our  allegiance  to 
the  government? 

A dramatic  witness.  Where  is  the  witness  of  the 
church  needed?  Is  the  church  to  be  a prophetic  witness 
against  evil  and  violence?  I believe  Rosa  and  Maurice 
were  making  a valid  witness.  Theirs  was  a needed  wit- 
ness. Christians  are  called  to  witness  to  the  world.  Some- 
times that  witness  may  be  in  a dramatic  display  of  civil 
disobedience. 

However,  many  of  us  Mennonites  have  problems  with 
civil  disobedience  as  a valid  witness,  perhaps  because  of 
our  understanding  of  “nonresistance”  and  our  wanting  to 
be  biblicists.  We  pride  ourselves  in  being  a biblical  people, 
meaning  we  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  authority  for 
our  living,  and  the  Scriptures  say  we  are  to  submit  and 
obey  our  governing  authorities.  In  fact,  at  Purdue  87  last 
summer,  I heard  several  persons  in  the  General  Assembly 
sessions  say  that  it  was  their  Mennonite  friends  and 
colleagues  who  questioned  their  witness  by  civil 
disobedience.  They  found  more  support  and  understand- 
ing from  non-Mennonites. 

I believe  civil  disobedience  may  be  an  effective  biblical 
witness  against  the  violence  and  militarism  of  our  day.  In 
order  for  us  to  remain  a biblical  people,  perhaps  we 
should  examine  once  again  our  biblical  mandate  and 
method  of  witness.  There  well  may  be  a mandate  to 
practice  civil  disobedience  in  our  witness  to  the  state  and 
the  ruling  authorities,  particularly  in  the  United  States, 
where  tax  dollars  are  siphoned  from  programs  of  healing 
and  reconciliation  to  finance  materialism,  militarism, 
and  violence. 

Civil  disobedience  is  the  refusal  to  obey  civil  laws  that 
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are  regarded  as  unjust.  This  is  usually  done  by  employing 
methods  of  passive  resistance.  There  may  be  two  motives 
for  civil  disobedience:  (1)  to  highlight  or  bring  about  an 
awareness  of  what  the  unjust  law  is  doing,  and  (2)  to  wit- 
ness to  the  saving  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  since  our 
inability  to  obey  the  law  is  because  of  our  conscience 


Civil  disobedience  may  be 
an  effective  biblical  witness 
against  the  violence  and 
militarism  of  our  day. 


which  is  governed  by  the  dictates  of  the  Jesus  way.  The 
Christian  and  the  church  must  take  civil  disobedience 
very  seriously.  The  purpose  of  civil  disobedience  is  not 
only  to  see  change,  but  to  be  faithful  to  one’s  commitment 
to  the  lordship  of  Christ  in  living  the  Jesus  way. 

As  old  as  civilization.  Civil  disobedience  may  be  new 
to  many  of  us.  However,  resistance  to  human  sovereignty 
is  as  old  as  civilization.  The  Scriptures  give  us  a number 
of  models  for  civil  disobedience.  Exodus  1:15-21  is  the 
story  of  the  Hebrew  midwives  Shiphrah  and  Puah  who 
refused  to  obey  the  king’s  instruction  to  kill  all  of  the  He- 
brew boys  at  birth.  Their  refusal  was  an  act  of  civil 
disobedience.  This  story  continues  until  we  discover  that 
the  parents  of  Moses  also  became  involved  in  civil 
disobedience  when  they  refused  to  kill  their  son  Moses. 

Daniel  3 relates  a story  of  three  Hebrew  men  who  are 
unwilling  to  pay  homage  to  an  image  of  gold.  A conse- 
quence of  their  disobedience  meant  they  would  be  thrown 
into  a blazing  furnace.  They  had  been  given  fair  warning 
of  their  punishment.  King  Nebuchadnezzar  counseled 
them  personally,  giving  them  opportunity  to  repent,  but 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  refused  in  an  act  of 
civil  disobedience.  Also,  Daniel  6 tells  us  that  Daniel 
himself  refused  to  obey  the  decree  of  his  friend  King 
Darius  to  pray  to  other  gods.  Daniel  was  thrown  into  the 
lions’  den  because  of  his  civil  disobedience. 

Some  believe  that  the  book  of  Daniel  may  have  been 
written  as  a handbook  for  civil  disobedience,  indicating 
that  God’s  people  need  not  fight  but  can  express  their 
resistance  to  the  power  of  the  king  by  noncompliance. 
There  are  numerous  other  accounts  of  civil  disobedience 
in  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  Esther,  Elijah,  Ezekiel, 
Jeremiah,  Rahab,  and  Saul’s  son  Jonathan  and  his 
daughter  Michal. 

The  New  Testament  also  gives  examples  and  guidelines 
for  civil  disobedience.  Perhaps  Jesus  is  the  most  im- 
pressive biblical  model.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  presents  for 
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US  a Jesus  who  assaults  the  Jewish  system.  Jesus  took  on 
the  social  caste  system  of  unclean  and  clean  by  calling  a 
tax  collector  into  his  discipleship,  by  touching  a leper,  by 
eating  with  “sinners,”  thus  making  him  impure.  Also  he 
broke  the  Sabbath  laws  by  healing  (Mark  2;13 — 3:6).  We 
may  say  these  are  dramatic  illustrations  of  civil 
disobedience  even  though  they  are  disobedience  against 
the  Jewish  social  order.  There  was  no  “secular  order.” 

This  sequence  is  characteristic  of  Jesus’  total  ministry. 

He  challenged  the  authority  of  kingship  and  regulation 
(Luke  2:41-52;  Mark  3:31-  35).  He  challenged  the  dietary 
customs  that  gave  the  Jewish  people  much  of  their  social 
identity  (Mark  7:1-5, 14-30).  He  challenged  the  religious 
status  of  the  wealthy  and  the  educated  (Mark  10:17-23; 
12:28-34).  And  he  challenged  the  center  of  political  power 
in  Jerusalem  (Luke  9:51-56). 

Conflict  with  the  officials.  In  the  book  of  Acts  we  have 
various  stories  of  the  beginning  church.  It  appears  that 
the  apostles  were  continually  running  into  conflict  with 
the  officials.  Acts  5 is  a classic  story  of  Peter  and  John  be- 
coming involved  with  the  Sanhedrin  authorities  and  their 
ultimate  exclusion  from  preaching  the  gospel.  Acts  5:29 
indicates  that  Peter  and  the  other  disciples  said,  “We 
must  obey  God  rather  than  men.”  Some  may  indicate  that 
this  is  not  civil  disobedience  since  it  is  disobedience 


Suffer  the  children  to  come 

A church  for  Christ  the  Lord  they  made 
of  creamy  stone,  with  spires  tall. 

Beside  its  wall  the  children  played, 
and  bounced  and  caught  a rubber  ball. 

Jehovah  sent  no  thunders  down, 
no  fiery  hail  nor  prophet’s  bear. 

I do  not  think  it  made  him  frown 
to  see  the  children  playing  there. 

But  they  who  built  the  temple  came 
and,  scowling  eyed,  with  visage  grim, 
forbade  the  children  in  the  name 
of  one  who  called  them  unto  him. 

— Lorie  Gooding 


against  the  religious  authorities. 

However,  in  the  life  of  the  Hebrews  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  religious  and  civil  authorities.  This, 
therefore,  was  in  direct  conflict  and  disobedience  with  au- 
thorities because  of  allegiance  to  God.  It  appears  that  as 
the  story  of  the  church  continues  in  the  book  of  Acts  the 
Christians  took  up  where  Jesus  left  off.  It  is  plain  to  see 


The  Scriptures  give  us 
a number  of  models 
for  civil  disobedience. 


that  the  church  was  in  collision  with  the  state,  not  in 
collusion  as  is  the  situation  today. 

We  must  also  deal  with  Romans  13  and  1 Peter  2,  where 
it  seems  that  God  has  given  authority  to  the  state  and  to 
disobey  the  state  is  to  rebel  against  (jod.  First  of  all,  we 
must  realize  that  the  civil  authority  ordained  by  God  is  a 
delegated  authority,  not  autonomous.  The  civil  authority, 
therefore,  is  not  absolute.  Nowhere  does  the  Bible  say 
that  these  powers  are  good  or  bad  in  and  of  themselves. 
When  the  state  does  the  reverse  of  God’s  will  and  design, 
it  no  longer  has  authority.  These  passages,  therefore, 
must  not  be  seen  as  a license  to  revere  the  state.  They 
must,  rather,  be  seen  in  the  context  of  Acts  5:29  and 
Revelation  13. 

I do  not  believe  that  Paul  or  Peter  was  advocating 
absolute  and  uncritical  subordination.  What  is  often  over- 
looked is  the  fact  that  this  teaching  was  needed  at  all.  The 
implication  is  that  the  Christian  norm  was  civil 
disobedience  and  Paul  and  Peter  were  reacting  against 
the  extremists.  We  must  also  remember  that  the  Bible 
does  not  necessarily  attempt  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 
Peter  even  admonished  Christians  to  be  put  into  prison 
for  “right  reasons”  and  not  as  a murderer  or  thief  or  a 
criminal  (1  Peter  4:15). 

Becoming  more  prophetic.  Last  May  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (USA)  at  its  General  Assembly  in  Biloxi, 
Mississippi,  asked  the  forgiveness  of  Maurice  McCrackin 
and  restored  his  ministerial  credentials.  Perhaps  for  us 
Mennonites  it,  too,  is  time  to  reevaluate  our  witness  in 
regard  to  nonresistance,  violence,  materialism,  and 
militarism.  Perhaps  the  challenge  of  civil  disobedience  is 
for  the  church  to  become  more  prophetic  as  is  her  heri- 
tage and  for  her  people  to  become  critics  of  society.  We 
must  warn  our  governments  against  sin  and  evil.  We 
must  inform  them  that  all  authority  is  from  God  and 
therefore  answerable  to  him  (Rom.  13).  We  will  do  this 
because  the  final  loyalty  of  the  Christian  is  to  the 
kingdom  of  God. 
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A plug  for 

full-time  homemakers 

This  is  a plug  for  full-time  homemakers. 
To  protect  myself  and  absolve  the  in- 
nocent I’ll  start  with  a disclaimer.  There 
are  those  who  swing  effortlessly  and  ef- 
fectively between  job  and  home  with 
boundless  energy  and  still  have  open 
hearts  and  homes  and  serve  the  church 
sacrificially.  Others  with  less  energy  but 
lots  of  discipline  take  jobs  due  to 
necessity. 

I readily  acknowledge  that  there  are 
families  without  full-time  parents  who 
are  happy  to  host  unexpected  guests,  who 
have  time  to  listen  at  length  to  the  elderly 
and  respond  speedily  to  needy  neighbors. 
I also  know  that  simply  the  presence  of  a 
full-time  parent  does  not  make  for  a bet- 
ter home.  In  addition  I am  aware  that  Ca- 
nadian wages  have  less  buying  power 
than  they  did  a decade  ago. 

From  my  own  experience,  however,  I 
know  that  it’s  very  hard  to  invest  one’s 
best  energies  in  several  places  at  once. 
During  the  years  I taught  to  put  my  hus- 
band through  graduate  school,  I often 
planned  creative  activities  to  keep  the 
children  out  of  my  way  instead  of  spend- 
ing time  with  them.  Now  I regret  that. 

I believe  that  Christian  households 
should  seriously  consider  living  on  one 
full-time  salary,  however  that  total  is  ar- 
rived at,  in  order  to  make  the  home  an 
oasis  of  care  and  love  in  our  isolationist 
urban  neighborhoods.  And  in  order  to 
free  more  time  for  voluntary  service  to 
the  church  and  community. 

We’ve  all  heard  a hundred  times  that 
we  don’t  have  to  go  overseas  to  serve  God. 
That  we  can  be  missionaries  at  home. 
And  we  must.  In  order  to  recognize  and 
be  ready  to  meet  the  needs  of  others, 
though,  it  is  important  for  us  to  have  time 
to  cultivate  our  relationship  with  Christ. 
It  is  also  important  for  our  spiritual  and 
emotional  health  to  share  with  others 
what  God  is  doing  in  our  own  lives. 

The  ministry  of  a Christian  home  is  the 
best  way  for  our  children  to  learn  what 
Christian  service  is.  Judy  Downs  Doug- 
lass is  a mother  with  ideas.  Participate  in 


a neighborhood  Bible  study,  she  says.  Tell 
your  children  about  their  friend  Jesus 
and  pray  with  them  for  their  friends. 
Take  your  children  with  you  to  visit  the 
elderly.  Help  your  child  make  a surprise 
gift  for  someone  who  needs  encourage- 
ment. 

Be  available  to  trade  baby-sitting  with 
neighbors.  Be  available  to  them.  Invite 
singles  to  be  a part  of  your  family  for  an 
evening  or  weekend.  “Make  your  home  a 
fun  and  peaceful  place  for  the  neighbor- 
hood children,’’  Douglass  writes  in  Focus 
on  the  Family  magazine  (February  1984). 

Whether  it’s  part-time  jobs  for  several 
adults  or  full  time  for  one,  I invite  Chris- 
tian households  to  consider  something 
revolutionary  in  our  time.  Have  a full- 
time Christian  presence  in  your  home. 

— La  Vema  Klippenstein,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
(reprinted  with  permission  from  “Men- 
nonite  Reporter”) 


BOOK  REVIEW 


A book  to 
return  to 

American  Mennonites  and  Protestant 
Movements:  A Community  Paradigm 

by  Beulah  Stauffer  Hostetler.  Herald 
Press,  366  pp.,  $29.95  (in  Canada  $4.1.95). 

This  book  is  a welcomed  addition  to  the 
Studies  in  Anabaptist  and  Mennonite 
History  Series  sponsored  by  the  His- 
torical Committee  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  The  author,  associate  director  of 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Anabaptist 
and  Pietist  Groups  at  Elizabethtown 
College,  brings  a keen  eye  to  the  history 
of  the  interaction  between  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  America  and  other  Protestant 
streams.  While  her  primary  focus  is  on 
the  Franconia  Conference  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  the  approach  is  much 
broader  than  that  of  a “local”  history. 
What  she  presents  will  be  of  great  value 
to  the  Mennonites  as  a whole  as  the 
church  attempts  to  evaluate  itself  head- 
ing into  the  twenty-first  century. 

Hostetler  organizes  her  inquiry  around 
the  concept  of  “charter  values,”  a concept 
borrowed  from  recent  anthropological 


literature.  She  has  chosen  the  Schleit- 
heim  Confession  of  1527  as  the  basis  for 
suggesting  charter  values  for  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  This  was  a wise  choice  on 
her  part,  since  the  seven  articles  of  that 
confession  not  only  served  to  crystallize 
the  Mennonite  stream  from  among  the 
wider  Anabaptist  movement  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  They  are  also  broad 
enough  in  their  statement  to  demand  in- 
terpretation and  application  in  specific 
contexts.  Therefore,  helping  us  to  under- 
stand how  and  in  what  ways  these 
charter  values  have  been  applied  makes 
for  both  an  informative  study  and 
interesting  reading  material. 

Various  chapters  deal  with  the  in- 
fluence upon  the  Mennonites  by  the  “out- 
side” forces  of  modernization,  revivalism, 
institutionalization,  and  fundamental- 
ism. While  Mennonites  have  been  influ- 
enced by  both  modernist  and  conservative 
forces,  charter  values  have  been  most 
seriously  threatened  by  the  conservative 
wing  of  American  Protestantism.  In  this 
history  we  are  impressed  with  the  sin- 
cerity and  the  desire  to  be  faithful  on  the 
part  of  leaders  and  laity  who  found  them- 
selves on  both  sides  of  specific  issues  even 
when  these  disputes  led  to  division. 
Traces  of  the  bad  blood  created  by  these 
divisions  remain  with  us.  As  we  move 
toward  unity  among  the  Mennonite 
family  of  churches,  an  inquiry  such  as 
Hostetler  has  given  us  will  help  us  to 
understand,  appreciate,  and  move  beyond 
these  schisms. 

Mennonites  will  continue  to  influence 
and  be  influenced  by  the  wider  Christian 
church  in  America.  As  this  book  makes 
clear,  commitment  to  the  central  charter 
values  of  peace  witness  and  community, 
which  places  the  Mennonites  in  a position 
critical  of  much  of  the  American  cultural 
mainstream,  not  only  will  function  to 
hold  the  Mennonite  Church  in  unity  but 
also  form  the  substance  of  what  we  can 
best  contribute  to  the  larger  church. 

Although  this  is  a well-documented  and 
scholarly  book,  the  writing  style,  the 
focus  on  people  rather  than  abstract 
concerns,  and  the  format  of  the  book, 
which  is  liberally  sprinkled  with  pictures 
and  illustrations,  will  make  it  easily  ac- 
cessible to  a wide  spectrum  of  readers.  It 
is  a book  which  should  be  in  every  church 
library  and  one  to  which  concerned  Men- 
nonites will  return  often. 

— Daniel  Liechty,  director  of  Stenton 
Museum  in  Philadelph  ia,  Pa. 
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*Is  there  a limit  to  how  much  we  should  spend  for 
medical  attention? 


*Does  the  ability  to  treat  automatically  dictate 
responsibility  to  do  so? 


*How  can  the  Christian  community  be  a resource  to 
families  faced  with  a medical  crisis  or  the  need  to 
make  a responsible  choice? 


*Is  the  prolonging  of  life  always  desirable? 
*What  about  genetic  engineering? 


Medical  Ethics,  Human  Choices  addresses  the  hard 
questions  of  medical  ethics  from  a Christian  perspective- 
questions  that  individuals  and  families  are  often  forced  to  face 
alone: 


Leam  how  your  congregation 
can  organize  a caring  team. 


When  a Congregation  Cares: 

A New  Approach  to 
Crisis  Ministries 

by  Abraham  and  Dorothy  Schmitt 

Shows  how  a congregation  can  organize  a caring, 
counseling  team  to  help  members  who  are  in  a crisis 
situation.  Recognizes  that  frequently  the  pastor 
shoulders  an  enormous  burden  for  the  welfare  of 
the  members  and  presents  a model  for  using  lay 
persons  and  professionals  from  the  congregation  in 
a caring,  supportive  role. 

Paper,  $6.95,  in  Canada  $9.75 

When  a Congregation  Cares 
Video/  Book  Unit 

A 45-minute  video  that  shows  why  the  caring 
team  concept  is  vital  to  the  growth  of  strong,  healthy 
congregations  and  how  several  churches- -both  large 
and  small-have  used  the  caring  team  model.  The 
video  is  packaged  with  one  copy  of  the  book  and  a 
viewing  guide. 

VHS  Video/Book  Unit,  $69.50,  in  Canada  $97.30 

Ask  for  these  and  other  Herald  Press  books  at  your 
local  bookstore.  If  you  have  no  bookstore  available, 
you  may  write  to  Herald  Press.  Please  add  10%, 
minimum  $1.00,  to  cover  shipping. 


“Why  should  you  read  this  book?  Why  should  you 
join  with  your  brothers  and  sisters  in  studying  ethical 
dilemmas  in  health  care?  Because  you,  too,  will  be  forced  to 
make  decisions  you  are  not  ready  for,  and  because  our 
secular  society  needs  the  example  of  Christians  who  have  an 
alternative  view  of  the  meaning  of  life,  the  meaning  of 
suffering,  and  the  meaning  of  death.” 


Medieval  Ethics,  Human  Choices:  A 
Christian  Perspective 

Recommended  for  study  and  discussion  in  Sunday  school 
classes,  congregational  retreats,  and  small  groups. 

Medical  Ethics,  Human  Choices  was  written  in 
response  to  needs  expressed  by  people  involved  in  a series  of 
health  care  hearings  held  by  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  (MMA)  in 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  population  centers.  Contributors: 
Conrad  G.  Brunk,  Lana  Dumbaugh,  Myron  Ebersole,  Stan 
Godshall,  Anne  Kraybill  Hershberger,  Paul  W.  Hoffman,  Willard 
S.  Kraybill,  Howard  Loewen,  Ann  Raber,  John  Rogers,  David 
Schroeder,  Erland  Waltner,  and  Jesse  H.  Ziegler. 

Paper,  $9.95,  in  Canada  $13.95 
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Preparing  to  sign  the  historic  agreement  between  the  Nicaraguan  government  and  Indian 
resistance  groups  are  (left  to  right)  Nicaraguan  Interior  Minister  Tomas  Borge,  CEPAD  president 
Gustavo  Parajon,  Indian  resistance  leader  Brooklyyi  Rivera,  and  Miskito  Indian  leader  Marcos 
Hoppington.  Moravians  and  Mennonites  helped  get  them  together. 

Mennonite  mediator  helps  with 
Nicaraguan  peace  agreement 


Nicaraguan  government  representatives 
and  Indian  resistance  leaders  in  the 
country’s  East  Coast  region  signed  an 
agreement  in  the  Nicaraguan  capital  of 
Managua  on  Feb.  2.  It  includes  a broad 
range  of  political,  economic,  and  social 
issues.  And  it  came  despite  right-wing  in- 
terference and  personal  threats  on  Men- 
nonite mediator  John  Paul  Lederach. 

The  Indian  delegation  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table  was  headed  by  Brooklyn  Rivera, 
leader  of  YATAMA,  an  umbrella  organi- 
zation formed  last  June  by  exiled  groups 
based  in  Honduras  and  (^sta  Rica.  The 
government  delegation  was  headed  by  In- 
terior Minister  Tomas  Borge,  who  directs 
policy  on  the  East  Coast. 

Instrumental  in  the  negotiations  was  a 
Conciliation  Commission  made  up  of 
people  agreed  upon  by  both  sides.  It  was 
headed  by  Andy  Shogreen,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Moravian  Church  in 
Nicaragua.  The  other  members  were 
Owyn  Hudgson,  Jorge  Frederick,  and 
Norman  Bent  of  the  Moravian  Church; 
Gustavo  Parajon,  a member  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Reconciliation  Commission 
and  president  of  CEPAD,  the  Nicaraguan 


Protestant  relief  organization;  and  John 
Paul  Lederach,  a consulting  assistant 
provided  by  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee. 

“One  of  the  greatest  achievements  was 
simply  that  the  two  groups  met  face-to- 
face  in  Nicaragua  despite  historic  dis- 
agreement and  deep-rooted  mistrust,” 
said  Lederach,  who  recently  returned  to 
his  home  in  Akron,  Pa. 

The  East  Coast  conflict  has  been  going 
on  for  eight  years — since  the  left-wing 
Sandinistas  came  to  power — but  the  at- 
titudes and  prejudices  that  feed  it  have 
existed  for  decades.  The  Indian  people 
live  in  a region  that  covers  nearly  half  of 
Nicaragua’s  territory,  but  they  comprise 
only  10  percent  of  the  population. 

In  general  the  people  of  the  East  Coast 
have  not  participated  actively  in  national 
politics,  and  they  were  not  part  of  the 
Sandinista  revolution.  Since  1981  Indian 
resistance  groups  have  been  fighting  the 
Sandinistas,  but  they  generally  do  not 
identify  with  the  U.S. -supported  “contra” 
rebels.  “They  see  themselves  as  having  a 
historical  right  to  the  land  they  are  fight- 
ing for  and  they  are  not  interested  in 


achieving  power  in  Managua,  but  rather 
in  the  East  Coast,”  says  Lederach. 

There  often  is  confusion  on  this  point, 
he  reports,  because  there  has  been  some 
collaboration  with  the  contras  in  the  past. 
YATAMA  does  not  view  the  contra  cause 
as  “any  kind  of  option,”  and  is  disillu- 
sioned with  the  complete  lack  of  interest 
in  East  Coast  autonomy  among  the 
contras  and  by  the  manipulation  of  their 
cause  by  the  contras  and  by  the  U.S. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  says 
Lederach. 

The  February  agreement  reaffirms  the 
Indians’  rights  to  land  and  water 
resources,  commits  increased  govern- 
ment assistance  to  reconstruction  of  com- 
munities affected  by  the  civil  war,  reaf- 
firms the  right  to  exercise  autonomy  and 
includes  establishment  of  YATAMA  as  a 
civic  and  political  organization  represent- 
ing the  East  Coast,  and  guarantees 
cooperation  between  autonomous  re- 
gional governments  and  the  central 
government  on  the  use  and  development 
of  East  Coast  resources. 

While  a number  of  other  issues  were 
not  finalized  during  the  negotiations,  it 
was  agreed  that  both  sides  would  avoid 
provocative  action  until  another  round  of 
talks,  beginning  on  Mar.  1,  that  are  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  a formal  cease-fire. 

But  the  dialogue  continues  to  be 
vulnerable  to  efforts  by  outside  forces  to 
undermine  it.  “The  Indian  question  has 
been  very  manipulated,”  says  Andy 
Shogreen,  who  has  been  deeply  involved 
in  the  dialogue  since  1985.  “There  are 
people  and  governments,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  interested  in  seeing  the  In- 
dians unite  with  the  contras.”  The  U.S. 
government  has  discouraged  independent 
Indian  negotiations  with  the  Nicaraguan 
government,  preferring  them  to  join  the 
contra  negotiation  efforts. 

Nevertheless,  the  February  agreement 
was  a step  forward  and  created  the  possi- 
bility of  repatriation  of  large  numbers  of 
Indians  to  their  homelands.  Some  25  to  30 
percent  of  the  East  Coast  refugees  have 
returned  in  recent  years  to  their  home- 
land, but  many,  likely  around  25,000, 
continue  to  live  outside  the  country,  most 
in  refugee  camps  in  Honduras. 

If  the  March  negotiations  go  well, 
Lederach  predicts  that  many  Indians  will 
move  home  under  the  direction  of  a com- 
mission made  up  of  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment officials,  YATAMA  representa- 
tives, Moravian  and  Catholic  church 
members,  and  representatives  from 
CEPAD,  the  organization  through  which 
MCC  channels  most  of  its  material  aid  to 
Nicaragua.  (The  Catholics  and  Moravians 
are  the  main  religious  groups  among  the 
Indians.) 
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Lederach  hopes  to  return  to  Nicaragua 
soon  to  assist  the  Conciliation  Commis- 
sion again.  While  he  had  been  doing  con- 
ciliation training  through  MCC  in  Central 
America  since  1984,  his  role  in  this 
particular  dialogue  began  last  fall. 
Throughout  the  months  of  the  process, 
Lederach  has  been  impressed  with  the 
role  of  the  churches  and  especially  of 
prayer. 

During  informal  gatherings  in  Costa 
Rica  and  the  formal  negotiations  in 
Nicaragua,  each  meeting  began  with  Bi- 
ble reading  and  prayer,  says  Lederach. 
Prayer  also  played  a powerful  role  in  the 
United  States,  where  Moravian  church 
members  held  24-hour  prayer  vigils  in 
support  of  the  dialogue. 

Throughout  the  months  of  his  involve- 
ment in  the  negotiating  process  Lederach 
sensed  he  was  being  watched  by  contra 
and  CIA  operatives  in  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica.  But  he  and  his  family  were  shocked 
when  they  learned  the  watching  had  gone 
beyond  phone  tapping. 

In  November,  according  to  several  In- 
dian sources,  there  was  a plot  to  kidnap 
Lederach’s  3-year-old  daughter.  The  plot, 
which  involved  a Cuban-American  CIA 
contract  operative  and  several  contras, 
was  aimed  at  getting  Lederach  out  of  the 
peace  process.  But  Lederach  was  tipped 
off  about  the  plot  and  he,  his  wife, 
Wendy,  and  their  daughter,  Angie,  left 
the  country  immediately.  At  this  point, 
though  shaken,  he  decided  to  continue  as 
an  intermediary  in  the  peace  talks  be- 
cause he  felt  he  had  an  important  role  to 
play. 

In  another  incident  in  December  a plot 
was  uncovered  to  assassinate  Lederach, 
Lutheran  pastor  Ulrich  Epperlein,  and 
Moravian  pastor  Higgins  Miller,  all  of 
whom  were  working  with  East  Coast 
refugees  in  Costa  Rica.  Lederach  was 
again  informed  by  an  inside  source  that 
$50,000  was  to  be  paid  to  complete  the 
plot  and  get  the  mediators  out  of  the 
process. — Andrea  Schrock  Wenger 


Helping  vnth  the  peace  process  are  (left  to 
right)  Moravian  leader  Andy  Shogreen,  Men- 
1 nonite  mediator  John  Paul  Lederach,  and 
\ CEPAD  president  Gustavo  Parajon.  Lederach 
( was  threatened  by  the  CIA  and  others. 


General  Board  considers 
issue  of  church  agency 
tax  withholding 

As  the  result  of  a General  Assembly 
mandate  last  July  at  Purdue  87,  Men- 
nonite  Church  General  Board  has  ini- 
tiated a plan  to  consider  church  agency 
tax  withholding.  The  General  Assembly 
action  calls  for  General  Board  to  bring  to 
the  1989  ssembly  a proposal  for  how  the 
church  should  respond  to  questions  of 
conscientious  objection  to  the  payment  of 
military  taxes  and  the  institutional  with- 
holding of  the  military  portion  of  em- 
ployees’ income  taxes. 

Steps  in  the  consideration  process,  as 
approved  at  the  board’s  November  meet- 
ing, began  in  February  with  participation 
in  the  interdenominational  Employers 
Tax  Withholding  Consultation  in  Rich- 
mond, Ind.  Then  a working  document, 
clarifying  the  issues  and  enumerating 
possible  responses,  will  be  prepared  for 
General  Board  study. 

Board  members  will  devote  a day  to  the 
issue  prior  to  their  regular  April  meeting. 
The  discernment  process  will  continue  as 
revised  copies  of  the  working  document 
are  available  for  conference  and  congre- 
gational study  between  April  1988  and 
March  1989. 

A summary  of  conference  responses 
will  be  included  in  the  General  Board 
docket  in  April  1989,  when  the  board  will 
develop  a recommendation  to  be  pre- 
sented for  General  Assembly  action  in 
August  1989. 


Mennonite  students 
and  agencies  participate 
in  Urbana  missions  event 

“Some  of  you  are  asking,  ‘Tony,  are  you 
saying  it  is  inconsistent  to  both  own  a 
$30,000  BMW  and  claim  to  be  a serious 
disciple  of  Jesus  Christ?’  You’ve  got  it! 
That’s  what  I’m  saying!”  With  comments 
like  that,  author-professor  Tony  Campolo 
held  more  than  19,000  students  and 
young  adults  spellbound  during  one  of  the 
plenary  sessions  of  Urbana  87. 

The  event,  held  Dec.  27-31  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Ur- 
bana, emphasized  God’s  concern  for  the 
city.  The  conference  is  sponsored  every 
three  years  by  InterVarsity  Christian 
Fellowship  to  challenge  young  Christians 
to  mission  and  service  opportunities. 

Among  the  participants  were  some  350 
Mennonite  students.  Ten  Mennonite 
seminaries  and  mission  agencies  joined 
several  hundred  other  groups  for  exhibits 
and  seminars. 

The  Mennonite  peace  position  attracted 
considerable  interest  among  attendees, 
who  also  were  intrigued  by  Anabaptist 


theology  and  mission  opportunities.  The 
concept  that  peace  and  reconciliation  are 
integral  to  the  gospel  was  expounded  by 
such  speakers  as  Campolo,  Billy  Graham, 
Roberta  Hestenes,  and  Harvie  Conn. 

The  Mennonite  agencies  present 
sponsored  a gathering  for  Mennonites 
and  others,  hosted  by  First  Mennonite 
Church  of  Champaign-Urbana.  Tom  Sine, 
author  and  well-known  conference 
speaker,  led  a discussion  on  how  Men- 
nonites might  learn  from  and/or  differ 
from  the  various  theological  biases 
presented  at  Urbana  87. 

Mennonites  also  sponsored  two  “Models 
in  Ministry”  seminars  at  Urbana  87.  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  sponsored 
“Shifting  Urban  Ministry  into  the  Future 
Tense”  led  by  Tom  Sine,  and  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  sponsored  “Peace  and 
Evangelism”  led  by  Art  Montoya.  Both 
were  well  attended,  primarily  hy  non- 
Mennonite  students. — Tim  Stair 


Nurses  group  launches 
‘Nurse  in  the 
Congregation’  project 

Mennonite  Nurses  Association  has 
launched  a “Nurse  in  the  Congregation” 
project  with  the  help  of  a $4,000  grant 
from  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid.  Its  purpose 
is  to  enhance  the  health  of  people  in  con- 
gregations by  using  the  skills  and  knowl- 
edge of  nurses.  Existing  models,  such  as 
the  “Parish  Nurse”  developed  by  Granger 
Westberg,  will  be  reviewed  and  adapted 
for  use  in  Mennonite  congregations.  Ma- 
terials and  consultation  services  will  be 
made  available. 

The  growing  recognition  that  human 
beings  are  holistic  is  affecting  both  the 
church  and  health  professionals.  The 
Nurse  in  the  Congregation  project  will  be 
holistic  and  will  include  health  education, 
health  counseling,  support  groups,  and 
coordination  of  resources.  Spiritual, 
physical,  and  emotional  growth  will  be 
nurtured.  The  project  is  directed  by  Vida 
Huber  with  the  help  of  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee comprised  of  Fran  Wenger  and 
Jeannie  Thiessen. 

Plans  for  the  year  include  collecting 
resource  materials  and  information  re- 
garding existing  programs;  expanding  the 
concept  within  the  context  of  Anabap- 
tism;  developing  models,  guidelines,  and 
resources  for  a variety  of  settings;  hold- 
ing an  invitational  conference  to  critique 
the  proposals  and  models;  contacting  con- 
gregations about  participation  in  the  pilot 
project;  promoting  the  concept  through 
articles  in  church  periodicals;  and  de- 
veloping criteria  and  evaluation  pro- 
cedures. 

Persons  with  interest  in  the  project  or 
suggestions  of  resource  materials,  ideas, 
and  people  can  contact  Huber  at  206  Old 
33,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 
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The  Sunday  worship  service  begins  with  a procession  of  children  carrying  peace  balloons. 


‘Two  most  peaceful  families’ 
iead  Shaiom  Conference 


“We  looked  all  over  the  country  for  the 
two  most  peaceful  families  we  could 
find,”  joked  Arnold  Cressman  of  Lau- 
relville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center  as 
he  introduced  the  main  speakers  on  the 
topic  of  “Peace  and  the  Family”  at  the 
Presbyterian-Mennonite  Shalom  Con- 
ference. The  Feb.  5-7  event,  which  at- 
tracted 100  adults  and  100  children,  was 
held  for  the  third  year  at  Laurelville. 

The  two  families  were  Ted  and  Gayle 
Gerber  Koontz  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Rich 
and  Peggy  Killmer  of  Princeton,  N.J. — 
along  with  their  children.  Ted  and  Gayle 
are  both  professors  at  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries.  Rich  heads 
the  peacemaking  program  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  (USA),  and  Peggy  is  full- 
time in  the  home.  All  four  are  veterans  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  and  the  anti- 
Vietnam  War  struggle. 

Both  couples  spoke  freely  about  their 
attempts  to  combine  their  idealistic  the- 
ories with  the  everyday  problems  of  their 
busy  households.  “We  need  to  give  our 
children  an  unconditional  sense  of  accep- 
tance in  the  home,”  said  Peggy,  “just  as 
God  does  with  us.” 

Both  also  took  peace  beyond  the  family 
and  expanded  the  meaning  of  family  to 
include  the  faith  family  and  the  human 
family.  “Peacemaking  in  the  family  and 
in  the  world  are  intertwined,”  said  Rich. 
“Our  business  is  to  be  involved  in  both.” 


The  two  couples  often  referred  to  their 
denominational  traditions.  In  speaking  on 
“Authority  in  the  Family,”  Ted  told  how 
Mennonites  are  uncomfortable  with 
power  but  that  it  exists  among  them 
nonetheless.  “Like  sex  and  money,  it  has 
both  positive  and  negative  aspects  and  is 
not  something  to  get  rid  of,”  he  said.  “In 
fact,  it  is  important  that  we  allow  leaders 
to  be  leaders,  teachers  to  be  teachers,  and 
parents  to  be  parents.” 

Gayle  talked  about  how  her  congrega- 
tion has  adopted  a “children’s  declaration 
of  rights”  in  an  attempt  to  treat  children 
with  more  respect  and  dignity.  This  elic- 
ited much  discussion,  and  participants 
agreed  that  the  children  of  a congregation 
are  everyone’s  responsibility  and  not  just 
the  family’s. 

The  Shalom  Conference  grew  out  of 
contacts  between  Laurelville  staff  and 
Presbyterians  who  have  used  the  fa- 
cilities over  the  years.  This  year  the  Epis- 
copalians joined  in  planning  the  event, 
and  the  bishop  of  the  local  Pittsburgh 
Diocese  of  that  denomination  attended  to 
show  his  support.  Most  of  the  par- 
ticipants came  from  western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  surrounding  areas. 

The  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians 
said  their  denominations  are  becoming 
increasingly  peace-oriented.  So  a confer- 
ence like  this  appeals  to  them.  Jane 
Friesen  of  Mennonite  World  Conference 


added  another  reason  for  getting  to- 
gether: the  Presbyterian-Mennonite  dia- 
logue that  was  started  in  1984  by  MWC 
and  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches.  This  followed  years  of  mis- 
understanding between  the  two  groups, 
starting  with  their  antagonistic  begin- 
nings over  450  years  ago  in  Switzerland. 
“The  Shalom  Conference  is  one  of  the 
more  beautiful  examples  of  this  dia- 
logue,” she  said. 

Special-interest  seminars  were  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  conference.  Among 
the  seminar  leaders  were  Marian  Franz,  a 
Mennonite  who  heads  the  Campaign  for  a 
Peace  Tax  Fund,  and  Bill  Yolton,  a Pres- 
byterian who  heads  the  National  Interre- 
ligious Service  Board  for  Conscientious 
Objectors.  Both  are  based  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

While  the  adults  were  in  their  meet- 
ings, the  children  were  involved  in  a va- 
riety of  special  activities.  The  20  children 
in  grades  1-3,  for  example,  used  a Men- 
nonite curriculum  called  “Prepare  for 
Peace.”  They  heard  stories,  watched  vi- 
deos, sang  songs,  talked  about  relation- 
ships, and  made  banners. 

The  worship  times  were  intergenera- 
tional — as  well  as  interdenominational 
and  international.  The  closing  service  on 
Sunday  morning  started  with  a pro- 
cessional of  children  singing  “I  Can  Make 
Peace”  and  holding  balloons  with  peace 
messages  they  had  written  on  them.  The 
service  was  led  by  Episcopalian  priest  Bill 
Morgan  of  Pittsburgh,  assisted  by  Ovidio 
Flores,  a Mennonite  pastor  from  Hon- 
duras, and  Katie  Barta,  a Reformed  pas- 
tor from  Hungary.  They  also 
administered  communion.  The  service 
closed  with  the  children  distributing  their 
balloons  while  the  congregation  sang  the 
Mennonite  “national  anthem”  known 
simply  as  “606.”— Stew  Shenk 


Exchanging  views  are  Cynthia  Corbin  (left),  a 
Mennonite  from  Pittsburgh,  and  Tomi  Jacobs, 
a Presbyterian  from  Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 
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READERS  SAY 

Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Earl  Zimmerman,  Manila,  Philippines 

“A  Voluntary  Tax  on  Church  Invest- 
ments” (“Hear,  Hear!”  Jan.  19)  by  J. 
Delbert  Erb  is  timely.  We  North 
American  Christians  need  to  carefully 
discern  how  we  spend  money  on  church 
programs,  buildings,  and  institutions  in 
light  of  the  massive  poverty  in  our  world. 
Many  of  our  third-world  sisters  and 
brothers  continually  struggle  for  basic 
necessities.  What  is  our  obligation  to 
them  and  their  communities  when  we 
make  plans  for  capital  expenditures  in 
our  church  communities? 

The  Park  View  congregation  in  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  has  been  wrestling  with 
this  issue  when  it  became  apparent  that 
we  were  outgrowing  our  present  building. 
We  began  a lengthy  and  sometimes  pain- 
ful process  of  discussion  and  planning 
that  involved  the  whole  congregation. 
One  answer  we  found  was  to  have  part  of 
the  congregation  worship  in  an  available 
auditorium  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College.  This  worship  group  will 
eventually  become  a completely  new  con- 
gregation. 

That,  however,  has  only  been  part  of 
the  answer.  We  still  need  more  space. 
Some  in  the  congregation  felt  that  it 


would  make  more  sense  in  the  long  term 
to  build  an  entirely  new  church  building. 
The  majority  of  the  congregation, 
however,  decided  that  it  would  be  wiser  to 
take  the  less  expensive  route  of  renovat- 
ing and  expanding  our  present  building. 
We  have  also  been  considering  contribut- 
ing a portion  of  our  total  expenditures  to 
the  third-world  church.  Though  the  10 
percent  figure  we  initially  talked  about 
may  be  too  ambitious  I do  hope  that  we 
can  do  better  than  the  one  percent  figure 
that  J.  Delbert  Erb  suggests. 

When  our  family  recently  took  another 
mission  assignment  in  the  Philippines, 
we  were  again  impressed  with  the  many 
needs  in  our  world.  From  this  perspective 
the  issues  that  our  Park  View  congrega- 
tion has  been  struggling  with  take  on  a 
new  significance. 


Freeman  J.  Miller,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I want  to  express  sincere  appreciation 
to  Rich  Meyer  for  his  open  and  brotherly 
rejoinder  to  our  many  responses  to  his 
article  on  God’s  will  for  the  city  (“Readers 
Say,”  Jan.  19).  That  attitude  goes  far  in 
enhancing  clear  communication.  Perhaps 
some  of  us  were  not  listening  with  our 
“inner  ear.”  Sorry. 

If  Meyer  is  calling  for  more  sustainable 
habitat  planning  as  we  head  into  the  21st 
century,  I heartily  support  the  motion! 
This  becomes  a question  of  whole-life, 
whole-earth  stewardship  (including  the 
cities).  I propose  that  a number  of  our 
young  professionals  pursue  advanced 
degrees  in  urbanology  to  help  us  think 
through  that  question. 

The  Mennonite  Church  might  help 
point  the  way  toward  more  livable, 
manageable  cities  as  we  make  disciples  of 


all  nations  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  the 
city. 


Dorothy  Yoder  Nyce,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Some  of  us  don’t  get  Gospel  Herald 
read  the  day  it  arrives.  So  we  put  some 
articles  on  the  “to  be  done  later”  stack. 
Such  was  James  Lapp’s  “We  Need 
Leaders!”  (Oct.  27).  I too  care  about  the 
leadership  dilemma  within  the  Mennonite 
Church.  But  I would  raise  some  questions 
that  Lapp  did  not  address. 

For  example,  have  leadership  patterns 
within  our  circles  perpetuated  stalemates 
at  the  expense  of  generating  expectations 
for  “new  wine”?  And  do  we  expect  to  force 
new  wine/methods  into  old  skins?  What 
if  some  of  us  cannot  value  the  models  we 
have  experienced,  yet  feel  little  support 
for  new  vision  from  those  currently 
“called”  to  practice  power?  And  does  not 
authority  itself  deserve  new  vision?  Not 
for  the  sake  of  newness,  but  because  there 
are  real  needs. 

I believe  that  traditional  church 
leadership  (within  congregations  and 
agencies)  has  focused  on  exercise  rather 
than  facilitating  others.  For  me,  effective 
leaders  are  those  who  give  diligence  to 
instilling  in  others  the  how  of  leading. 
Those  who  expect  to  be  replaced  within  5- 
7 years.  Those  who  expect  to  move  into 
the  role  and  responsibility  of  follower  for 
a comparable  period  of  time  before  taking 
on  a further  leadership  task.  To  me,  that 
is  “servant  leadership.”  But  I need  to  see 
it  modeled  among  Mennonites. 

If  we  are  encouraged  to  see  baptism  as 
ordination  to  the  task  of  ministry — of 
telling  others  the  good  news  of  inclu- 
sion— we  wouldn’t  have  the  problem  of  a 
dearth  of  leaders.  Instead,  by  “ordaining” 
only  a few  to  leadership,  we  perpetuate 
hierarchy  within  what  is  intended  as 
community;  we  fail  to  encourage  all  to 
aspire  to  be  honorable  leaders. 

During  the  early  Anabaptist  years, 
leadership  people  were  constantly  being 
replaced  because  of  death  for  the  faith. 
While  I do  not  wish  literally  the 
martyrdom  of  leaders,  could  we  not  vali- 
date “turnover”  as  healthy?  The  urgency 
would  be  to  train  others  before  we  return 
to  being  a follower  (to  extend  authority  to 
another  for  a period  of  time).  Such  train- 
ing could  be  enhanced  by  having 
seminary  extension  programs  in  every 
large  Mennonite  community. 

If  Jesus  modeled  a three-year 
leadership  stint,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  disciples  would  not  perfectly  lead  in 
his  absence,  could  we  not  suggest  that  3 x 
3 years  be  the  maximum  for  leaders  in 
one  position  in  order  for  them  to  truly 
support  and  expect  the  Spirit  to  endow  re- 
placements? Or,  in  order  for  leaders  not 
to  become  overly  dependent  on  followers? 

Let’s  think  also  of  ways  to  re-vision  ex- 
pectations for  those  2,100  new  women  and 
men  leaders! 


An  IRA  with  a 


difference. 


Contact  your 
mutual  aid 
counselor  or 
MMA  today  lor 
more  information 
about  the  IRA. 


Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid 

Goshen,  Indiana 


An  Individual  Retirement  Annuity 
from  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  gives 
you  the  same  benefits  as  a com- 
mercial IRA. 

But  here’s  the  difference.  With 
MMAs  IRA,  you  know  investments 
are  made  in  harmony  with  your 
Christian  beliefs.  And  a small  part 
of  the  IRA’s  gross  earnings  goes  to 
help  others  in  the  church... so  you 
save  and  earn  for  your  future  while 
sharing  with  the  church  today. 
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Song  leaders  improve  their  skills.  “There’s  plenty  of  air  left  in  Mennonite  lungs,  "said 
Levi  Miller,  program  director  of  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center  in  response  to 
the  larger-than-expected  enrollment  in  a weekend  retreat  for  congregational  song  leaders. 
The  event  consisted  of  actual  conducting  practice,  discussion  of  music  appropriate  for 
various  parts  of  the  service,  and  exchange  on  such  questions  as  “Should  I direct  the  singing 
with  my  voice  or  my  hand?"  Leaders  Ken  Nafziger  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
Karen  Moshier  Shenk  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  divided  the  60  participants  into  “beginners"  and 
“experienced"  for  their  conducting  workshop  sessions.  This  allowed  more  elbow  room  for 
persons  as  they  conducted  along  with  the  group  singing. 


Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  exceeded  its 
contributions  goal  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
ended  on  Jan.  31.  Congregations  and  indi- 
viduals gave  $4,875,000,  which  was  4.7  percent 
above  the  goal  of  $4,655,000.  MBM  president 
Paul  Gingrich  expressed  gratitude  for  the 
contributions,  which  help  support  ministries  in 
over  20  nations  worldwide  and  in  places  of 
need  in  North  America.  Reaching  the  contribu- 
tion goal  was  important,  he  said.  “As  we  enter  a 
new  year,  the  positive  year-end  balance 
provides  momentum  for  moving  toward  Vision 
’95.” 

The  20-month-old  North  American  Chinese 
Mennonite  Council  adopted  a statement  of 
purpose  during  its  recent  meeting  in 
Philadelphia.  The  council  will  help  develop  “a 
vibrant,  unified  Chinese  Mennonite  Church  in 
North  America,”  and  it  hopes  to  accomplish 
this  by  “strengthening  Anabaptist  distinctives, 
providing  training  and  leadership,  evangeliz- 
ing others,  and  being  a part  of  the  larger 
Chinese  Christian  community.”  The  council 
consists  of  several  Chinese  pastors  a@  well  as 
representatives  of  the  Commission  on  Home 
Ministries  (General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church),  the  Congregational  Resources  Board 
(Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Canada),  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (Men- 
nonite Church).  The  council  is  chaired  by 
David  Chiu  of  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Rockway  Mennonite  Collegiate  has  set  up  a 
building  fund  in  preparation  for  a major  ex- 
pansion. The  school  currently  has  265  students 
in  facilities  designed  for  150,  and  if  present 
growth  trends  continue,  the  enrollment  could 
reach  425  by  1995.  Actual  building  plans  await 
the  completion  this  spring  of  a space  need 
study  by  Environmental  (Consulting  Services 
of  Toronto.  Rockway  board  chairman  Lewis 
Brubacher  said  it  is  crucial  to  begin  construc- 
tion soon  to  alleviate  serious  overcrowding. 
Rockway,  an  inter-Mennonite  school  in 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  offers  grades  7-13. 

Mennonites  were  represented  at  a consulta- 
tion of  Christian  agencies  that  serve  the  poor 
in  Latin  America.  They  were  Ovidio  Flores,  a 
leader  in  Honduras  Mennonite  Church,  and 
Ron  Diener,  a worker  in  Bolivia  with  Men- 
nonite Central  (Committee.  They  were  among 
90  people  from  30  agencies  in  17  countries  at 
the  recent  event  in  Humapani,  Peru.  It  was 
sponsored  by  the  Latin  American  Theological 
Fraternity.  The  participants  issued  a declara- 
tion on  “holistic  transformation,”  calling  for 
the  combining  of  word  and  deed,  evangelism 
and  social  action,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bible. 
Many  of  the  participants  also  signed  an  “Open 
Letter  to  Christians  in  the  United  States,”  call- 
ing on  them  to  convince  their  government  to 
stop  its  support  for  the  “contra”  rebels  in 
Nicaragua.  Copies  of  both  documents  are 
available  from  MCC  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA 
17501. 

A five-year-old  Mennonite  congregation  in 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  disbanded  recently. 
Called  New  Life  Fellowship,  it  was  not  grow- 
ing and  still  did  not  have  its  own  building. 
“Some  groups  as  small  as  ours  have  continued 
to  hold  services  for  years,”  said  Pastor  Larry 
Lehman.  “But  we  felt  that  our  purpose  for 
existence  had  been  to  reach  others,  and  this 
was  no  longer  happening  as  we  felt  it  should.” 

“Two  hundred  members  in  two  years”  is  the 
goal  of  the  young  congregation  in  Ata- 
razana,  Ecuador.  A pastoral  team  consisting 
of  two  missionaries,  a local  pastor,  and  two 


local  lay  workers  was  formed  recently  to  give 
leadership.  The  congregation  is  also  involved  in 
a building  project  to  provide  additional  space. 
The  two  missionaries — from  North  America — 
are  Jerryl  Miller  and  Paul  Kauffman  of  Rose- 
dale  Mennonite  Missions.  RMM  is  the  mission 
agency  of  Conservative  Conference. 

Mennonites  told  representatives  of  50  re- 
ligious organizations  about  bio-ethical 
education  recently  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
sponsor  of  the  event,  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  had  heard  about  the  medical 
ethics  hearings  conducted  throughout  the 
United  States  by  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid.  So 
the  leaders  of  the  hearings,  Ron  Litwiller  and 
Willard  Krabill,  along  with  Barbara  Reber, 
executive  director  of  Inter-Mennonite  (Council 
on  Aging,  were  invited  to  speak  to  the  people 
from  the  various  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  groups  about  the  experience.  The  three 
presented  the  cases  of  a gravely  ill  elderly 
woman  and  a prematurely  born  baby  girl,  both 
of  whom  could  be  kept  alive  only  through 
expensive  “heroic  measures.”  They  helped 
their  listeners  understand  the  ethical  issues  in- 
volved and  discussed  with  them  how  to  resolve 
the  issues. 

Denver  area  Mennonites  held  a week-long 
seminar  on  church  music  and  worship 

recently.  The  resource  persons  were  Mary 
Oyer,  a former  longtime  (joshen  College  music 
professor  who  now  heads  the  Brethren/Men- 
nonite  Hymnal  Project,  and  Rebecca  Slough,  a 
doctoral  student  in  worship  who  chairs  the 
Worship  Resource  Committee  for  the  Hymnal 
Project.  The  seminar  started  with  a Sunday- 
evening hymn  sing  and  ended  with  a Sunday- 
rnqrning  worship  service.  In  between  the  par- 
ticipants learned  how  to  plan  and  lead  worship 
and  how  to  select  and  lead  hymns.  They  also 
heard  about  plans  for  the  new  Brethren/Men- 
nonite  hymnal.  The  more  than  30  participants 
included  all  the  pastors  of  the  seven  Mennonite 
congregations  in  the  Denver  area.  Some  of  the 
participants  received  seminary  credit  for  the 
week. 


Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  sufiered  no  serious 
effects  from  the  stock-market  losses  in  the 
last  few  months  of  1987.  Its  Mennonite  Retire- 
ment Trust  for  pastors  and  other  church  work- 
ers will  offer  a rate  of  return  that  is  only  a few 
percentage  points  less  than  in  the  past  five 
years.  MRT  stocks  gained  45  percent  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  some  of 
them  were  sold  before  the  (Jet.  19  crash.  Those 
stocks  not  sold  returned  to  the  value  they  had 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  “With  a pension 
fund,  we  invest  for  the  long  term,”  said  MMA 
investment  manager  Delmar  King.  “So  even 
though  the  market  goes  up  and  down  with  the 
economy,  the  returns  are  still  better  than  with 
other  investments.”  MMA’s  other  funds — from 
life  insurance,  health  insurance,  and  annuity 
plans — are  invested  primarily  in  bonds,  which 
are  not  affected  by  the  stock  market. 

A sometimes  painful  three-year  discernment 
process  ended  for  an  Ontario  congregation 

recently  when  it  called  a pastor  from  outside 
its  ranks  for  the  first  time.  The  issue  at  Maple 
View  Mennonite  Church  in  Wellesley  was 
whether  or  not  to  appoint  a pastor  who  wanted 
to  require  female  members  to  wear  prayer  veil- 
ings, to  ban  divorce  and  remarriage  among 
members,  and  to  require  all  members  to  ab- 
stain from  alcohol  and  tobacco.  Nearly  70  per- 
cent of  the  members  voted  against  the  require- 
ments and  said  their  pastor  should  “lead  us  in 
love  rather  than  by  legal  demands.”  Members 
who  could  not  accept  the  decision  in  good 
conscience  were  encouraged  to  join  another 
church.  Nearly  30  withdrew  and  formed  an  in- 
dependent congregation  with  other  area  Men- 
nonites. Maple  View  then  called  Victor  Dorsch, 
a former  longtime  missionary  in  Africa,  to  be 
its  pastor. 

Thirteen  seminary  students  saw  “the  other 
side”  of  Washington,  D.C.,  during  a recent 
three-week  interterm  course  called  “Urban 
Ministry”  in  that  city.  The  students  came  from 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary.  They  saw  some 
of  the  7,000  homeless  people  who  have  slipped 
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through  the  cracks  in  this  city  of  high-powered 
structures.  And  they  witnessed  some  of  the 
ways  churches  are  helping  these  people.  Each 
morning  the  seminarians  served  breakfast  to 
200  homeless  people  in  a Pentecostal  church. 
They  also  did  overnight  duty  at  a women’s 
hostel  in  a Lutheran  church  and  served  soup 
and  sandwiches  from  a Salvation  Army  truck 
to  100  hungry  people  huddled  on  the  sidewalk. 

Two  Hesston  College  students  and  one 
former  student  have  been  charged  with  the 
theft  and  destruction  of  three  college  vans. 

The  three  confessed  following  a seven-week 
investigation  by  the  local  police.  ‘This  has 
caused  a lot  of  pain  for  our  campus  com- 
munity, especially  for  those  involved— and 
their  families,”  said  Jerry  Weaver,  dean  of 
students.  “We  are  grateful  that  it  appears  the 
matter  is  moving  toward  resolution.” 

Mennonites  are  invited  to  join  the  1988  Of- 
fering of  Letters  campaign  in  support  of 
third-world  women.  The  campaign,  organized 
by  Bread  for  the  World,  generates  letters  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  in  support  of  legislation  that 
would  fund  development  programs  for  these 
women.  “Women  feed  nations  and  keep 
families  together,”  says  Emily  Will,  who  works 
with  women’s  concerns  at  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  “Yet  almost  universally  they  are 
disdained  and  marginalized  and  often 
underfed  and  impoverished.”  Last  year’s  cam- 
paign was  in  support  of  programs  to  fight  mal- 
nutrition. More  information  is  availaWe  from 
the  Development  Education  Office  at  MCC, 
Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717-859-1151. 

A scholarship  for  a Mennonite  woman 
studying  in  a non-Mennonite  graduate 
program  is  again  available  from  the 
Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Commission. 
The  application  deadline  for  the  1988-89 
academic  year  is  June  1.  Application  forms  can 
be  obtained  from  WMSC  at  Box  2123,  Elkhart, 
IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7131. 

New  appointments: 

•Dale  Wentorf  development  director, 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  starting  in  June.  He  succeeds 
Ron  Blaum.  Wentorf  has  been  development  di- 
rector for  the  past  four  years  at  Glencroft 
Retirement  Community  in  Glendale,  Ariz. 
Before  that  he  was  an  administrator  at  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  at  YMCAs  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana. 

•Lou  Ann  Martin,  manager.  Provident  Book- 
store in  Ephrata,  Pa.,  starting  in  February. 
She  succeeds  Anna  Wenger.  She  worked  pre- 
viously at  the  Park  City  Provident  Bookstore 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  she  was  responsible 
for  office  supplies  and  the  automated  inven- 
tory system.  'The  Provident  chain  is  a division 
of  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Don  Livingston  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
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Clarence  Center-Akron  (N.Y.)  Mennonite 
Church  on  Jan.  10.  He  succeeds  Howard 
Bauman. 

•Darrel  Brubaker  has  resigned  as  pastor  of 
Sandia  Brethren  in  Christ  and  Mennonite 
Church,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  effective  this 
summer.  He  has  served  four  years. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Miriam  Krantz  returned  to  Nepal  in  January 
following  a four-month  North  American 
assignment.  She  is  a Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  worker  who  serves  United  Mission  to 
Nepal  as  a nutrition  consultant  and  as  an 
adviser  in  local  villages.  Her  address  is  UMN, 
Box  126,  Kathmandu  711  000,  Nepal. 

•Peg  Gro// returned  from  Ethiopia  in  Decem- 
ber following  17  years  of  service  as  a nurse 
with  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
She  received  a citation  from  the  Ethiopian 
government.  Her  address  is  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 
•Stephen  and  Elizabeth  Gibbs  went  to  Costa 
Rica  in  December  for  language  study  in 
preparation  for  Eastern  Board  service  in  Peru. 
In  August  they  will  begin  a 2'/2-year  term  with 
an  outreach  effort  among  the  Quechua  Indians 
in  the  Peruvian  city  of  Cusco.  Their  address 
until  then  is  Institute  de  Lengua  Espanol, 
Apartado  100,  San  Francisco  de  Dos  Rios,  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

•Grace  Hockman  returned  to  Honduras  in 
December  following  a two-month  medical 
leave  in  North  America.  An  Eastern  Board 
missionary,  she  serves  Honduras  Mennonite 
Church.  Her  address  is  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba, 
Honduras. 

•Mary  Gehman  returned  from  Somalia  in 
November  following  a two-year  term  as  a 
college  English  teacher  in  Mogadishu.  She  has 
served  in  that  country  with  Eastern  Board  for 
22  years.  Her  address  is  R.  2,  Box  181,  Rein- 
holds, PA  17569. 

•Janet  Brenneman  went  to  Honduras  in 
January  for  a two-year  Eastern  Board  assign- 
ment in  church  leadership  training.  She  served 
previously  in  that  country  for  seven  years.  Her 
address  is  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras. 
•Joyce  Witmer  returned  from  Tanzania  in 
November  following  six  years  of  service  with 
Eastern  Board.  She  was  a nurse  educator  at 
Shirati  Nursing  School  in  Musoma.  Her  ad- 
dress is  192  School  Ln.,  New  Holland,  PA 
17557. 

•Keith  Hitchcock  returned  from  Australia  in 
October  following  a two-year  term  with 
Eastern  Board.  He  was  involved  in  youth 
ministries  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 
His  address  is  376  Richland  Meadows, 
Quakertown,  PA  18951. 

•Adriana  Brouwer  went  to  Somalia  in  January 
for  a two-year  term  with  Eastern  Board  as  a 
college  English  teacher.  She  is  from  the 
Netherlands.  Her  address  is  Box  819, 
Mogadishu,  Somalia. 

•Mark  and  Audrey  Hinton  went  to  Kenya  in 
January  to  serve  m Muslim  ministries.  They 
were  appointed  by  WEC  International  and 


seconded  to  Eastern  Board.  Their  address  is 
Eastleigh  Fellowship  Center,  Box  16406, 
Nairobi,  Kenya. 

•Byron  and  Virginia  Gingrich  went  to  Vene- 
zuela in  January  for  a six-month  Eastern 
Board  assignment.  They  are  assisting  Vene- 
zuela Mennonite  Church  with  leadership  train- 
ing. Their  address  is  Apartado  63099,  Chacaito 
1067A,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

•Elizabeth  Ann  Weaver  went  to  Tanzania  in 
January  for  a five-month  Eastern  Board 
assignment.  She  is  teaching  English  at  Shirati 
Hospital.  Her  address  is  Shirati  Hospital,  Mu- 
soma, Tanzania. 

Upcoming  event: 

•Consultation  on  the  Role  of  the  Church  in 
Central  America,  Mar.  20-22,  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College.  It  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  and  by  the  college’s  Orie 
Miller  Global  Village  Center.  The  speakers  are 
Gustavo  Parajon,  president  of  CEPAD,  the 
Protestant  service  agency  in  Nicaragua;  Guido 
Fernandez,  the  ambassador  of  Costa  Rica  to 
the  United  States;  John  Paul  Lederach,  an 
MCC  mediator  in  Central  America;  and 
Vernon  Jantzi,  an  EMC  professor  currently  on 
sabbatical  in  Central  America.  More  informa- 
tion from  John  Eby  at  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801;  phone  703-433-2771. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Faculty  member  in  business,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  starting  in  the  fall.  The  person 
will  teach  finance,  accounting,  and  quantita- 
tive methods,  with  additional  possibilities  in 
research  and  consulting.  A Ph.D.  or  other  ter- 
minal degree  and  business  experience  is  pre- 
ferred. Send  resume  to  Lee  Snyder  at  EMC, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

•Faculty  member  in  computer/information 
science,  Goshen  College,  starting  in  the  fall. 
This  is  a one-year  position.  The  person  will 
teach  computer  systems,  computer  organiza- 
tion, operating  systems,  and  programming. 
The  person  may  also  be  involved  in  the 
college’s  Academic  Computing  Services.  Quali- 
fications include  at  least  a master’s  degree  in 
computer/information  science.  Send  r6sum6 
by  Mar.  31  to  Willard  Martin  at  GC,  Goshen, 
IN  46526. 

•Project  manager.  La  Clinica  Amistad  Com- 
munity Health  Center,  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
starting  this  summer.  This  is  a minimum  two- 
year  Voluntary  Service  assignment  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  The  person  is 
responsible  for  the  day-to-day  development 
and  administration  of  this  center  that  serves 
low-income  people.  Qualifications  include  a 
B.A.  in  the  social  sciences  or  its  equivalent  and 
at  least  three  years’  experience  in  health-care 
administration  or  equivalent  experience  in 
health-care  delivery  systems.  Contact  Sandy 
Miller  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515; 
phone  219-294-7523. 

•Teachers,  Conestoga  Christian  School, 
Morgantown,  Pa.,  starting  in  the  fall.  Needed 
are  people  to  teach  grades  two  and  six.  Contact 
Robert  King  at  the  school,  R.  1,  Box  194, 
Morgantown,  PA  19543;  phone  215-286-0353. 

New  members: 

•Midland,  Mich.:  Melissa  Davis,  Peggj’  Kindy, 
and  Patrick  Wyse. 

•Calico  Rock,  Ark.:  Tinnie  Cartwright,  Lowell 
Miller,  Teresa  Miller,  Beth  Miller,  Carmen 
Miller,  and  Linda  Sneathern. 

•Grace,  Berlin,  Ohio:  Regina  Gingerich  and 
Wilma  Miller. 

•Bancroft,  Toledo,  Ohio:  Judy  Christian  by 
confession  of  faith. 

•First  Mennonite,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.:  Richard 
Leon  by  baptism  and  Pat  and  Sharron  Camp- 
bell by  confession  of  faith. 

•Beaverdam,  Carry,  Pa.:  Fred  Campbell  and 
I Galen  Miller  by  confession  of  faith. 

•Kidron,  Ohio:  Wayne  Troyer. 
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BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Burdett,  Dale  and  Jean  (Hostetler),  Al- 
liance, Ohio,  first  child,  Cory  Raymond,  Jan.  3. 

Croyle,  Tim  and  Barbara,  Goshen,  Ind., 
second  child,  first  son,  Nicholas  Alan,  Nov.  28. 

Davidson,  James  and  Pamela  (Aalund), 
Ogema,  Minn.,  second  child,  first  son,  Matthew 
James,  Dec.  30. 

Davis,  James  and  Lisa  (Hoffman),  Thomp- 
sontown.  Pa.,  first  child,  Trevor  James,  Jan. 
28. 

Dunham,  Ken  and  Sara  (Geil),  West  Lib- 
erty, Ohio,  first  child,  Kathryn  Ann,  Dec.  21. 

Fulmer,  John  and  Diane  (Conrad),  Louis- 
ville, Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Rachel 
Marie,  Jan.  25. 

Hess,  John  B.  and  Sylvia  (Wissler),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Scott  Tyler, 
Feb.  7. 

High,  James  and  Lois  (Kreider),  Lititz,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  son,  Zackery  James,  Jan.  12. 

Hunsberger,  David  and  Tina  (Auker),  Miff- 
lintown.  Pa.,  second  son,  Abram  Bryce,  Oct. 
18. 

Hurst,  Ray  and  Barbara  (Martin),  Newton, 
Kans.,  first  child,  Zachary  Martin,  Feb.  5. 

Klopfenstein,  Mark  and  Lisa  (Lightner), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Meghan  Lynn,  Feb.  3. 

Krawiec,  Jeff  and  Deb  (Homes),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Alex  Clayton  Duncan,  Feb.  5. 

Landis,  Steven  and  Judith  (Weaver),  Eph- 
rata.  Pa.,  second  son,  Matthew  Conrad,  Jan. 
22. 

Martin,  Evan  and  Jennifer  (Konecny), 
Osceola,  Ind.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Emily 
Lucille,  Feb.  3. 

Miller,  Brent  and  Roma  (Martin),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Kelsey  Martin,  Jan.  27. 

Rodgers,  Jeffry  and  Phyllis,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
third  daughter,  Rebekah  Leigh,  Feb.  4. 

Schroeder,  Douglas  and  Karla  (Anderson), 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  first  child,  Kiley  Jo,  Jan. 
26. 

Sharp,  Willis  and  Sue  (Brubaker),  Miff- 
lintown.  Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Anthony 
Lowell,  Dec.  10. 

Shirk,  Ed  and  Phyllis  (Schmidt),  Harper, 
Kans.,  third  daughter,  Hilary  Jane,  Dec.  20. 

Smith,  Paul  and  Sharon  (Hammer),  Toledo, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Amy  Pa- 
tricia, Jan.  27. 

Smoker,  Reuben  E.  and  Gayle  (Sol- 
lenberger).  Gap,  Pa.,  second  son,  Jamiel  Dion, 
Sept.  13. 

Sommers,  Gaylin  and  Denise  (Hollinger), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  Danae  Lynne,  Feb. 
4. 

Weaver,  Verl  and  Gretchen  (Garber),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Marlis 
Elizabeth,  Feb.  1. 

Wenger,  Kenneth  and  Rose  (Kauffman), 
Ronks,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Melanie 
Rose,  Jan.  11. 


OBITUARIES 


Burkhart,  Gladys  Loucks,  daughter  of 
George  S.  and  Malinda  (Davis)  Loucks,  was 
born  at  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Jan.  28,  1901;  died  of 
cancer  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Feb.  2, 1988;  aged  87  y. 
On  Aug.  16,  1927,  she  was  married  to  Irvin  E. 
Burkhart,  who  died  on  Dec.  9,  1977.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Charles),  2 daughters  (Joyce 
Millen  and  Charlotte  Biris),  7 grandchildren. 


one  great-grandson,  and  one  sister  (Georgia 
Ellen  Loucks).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
sisters  (Frances  Zook  and  Beulah  Loucks).  She 
was  a member  of  the  College  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Feb.  6,  in  charge  of  James  H.  Waltner;  inter- 
ment in  Violett  Cemetery. 

Hartzler,  Urie  D.,  son  of  Christian  B.  and 
Fannie  R.  (Kauffman),  was  born  at  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Feb.  5, 1888;  died  at  Ohesson  Manor  Nurs- 
ing Home.  Lewistown,  Pa.,  Feb  . 1,  1988;  aged 
99  y.  On  Feb.  28,  1917,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  E.  King,  who  died  on  Jan.  5, 1960.  Surviv- 
ing are  one  daughter  (Alta  Hartzler),  one  son 
(Martin  S.),  2 foster  daughters  (Rhoda  Peachey 
and  Lorene  Kauffman),  6 grandchildren,  15 
foster  grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Ben- 
jamin K.).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 in- 
fant daughters,  2 infant  sons,  2 brothers,  and  2 
sisters.  He  was  a member  of  Allensville  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  5,  in  charge  of  Paul  Bender  and 
Tim  Peachey;  interment  in  Allensville  Cem- 
etery. 

Kreider,  Ada  E.  Eby,  daughter  of  H.  Martin 
and  Lizzie  (Hershey)  Eby,  was  born  at  Par- 
adise, Pa.,  Oct.  20,  1898;  died  at  Maple  Farm 
Nursing  Center,  Akron,  Pa.,  Feb.  1,  1988;  aged 
89  y.  She  was  married  to  Roy  R.  Kreider,  who 
died  on  Feb.  6, 1975.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Jay, 
Clyde,  and  Eby)  and  one  daughter  (Thelma 
Martin).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Carl).  She  was  a member  of  Paradise  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  4,  in  charge  of  Clair  B.  Eby  and 
Harold  K.  Book;  interment  in  Paradise  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Leaman,  Elmer  W.,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Mary  (Wenger)  Leaman,  was  born  in  Upper 
Leacock  Twp.,  Pa.,  Oct.  14, 1907;  died  of  cancer 
at  Mennonite  Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb.  2, 
1988;  aged  80  y.  On  June  9,  1929,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Martha  Brenneman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Janet  Heistand),  2 
stepgrandchildren,  one  step-great-grandchild, 
one  brother  (Daniel  Leaman),  and  3 sisters 
(Martha  Eby,  Anna  Miller,  and  Mary  Gray- 
bill).  He  was  a member  of  Landisville  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  5,  in  charge  of  Chester  Kurtz, 
Robert  Martin,  and  Arthur  Miller;  interment 
in  Landisville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Mumaw,  Ruth  E.  Lehman,  daughter  of  Sim- 
eon and  Salome  (Buzzard)  Lehman,  was  born 
in  Goshen,  Ind.,  Nov.  19,  1896;  died  at  Green- 
croft  Nursing  Center,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Feb.  4, 
1988;  aged  91  y.  On  Feb.  19, 1919,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Enos  Mumaw,  who  died  on  Oct.  20, 
1987.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Kathryn 
Stalter,  Winifred  Wall,  and  Frances  Troyer), 
10  grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  2 
sisters  (Hazel  Weaver  and  Edna  Yoder),  and  2 
brothers  (Joseph  and  Wilbur).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Belmont  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  7,  in  charge 
of  Duane  Beck  and  Steve  Wiebe-Johnson;  in- 
terment in  Prairie  Street  Cemetery. 

Schloneger,  Gladys  Hostetler,  daughter  of 
Alexander  and  Mary  Jane  (Miller)  Hostetler, 
was  born  at  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Aug.  14, 1904; 
died  of  heart  failure  at  Canton,  Ohio,  Nov.  27, 
1987;  aged  83  y.  On  Aug.  18, 1932,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Alvin  Schloneger,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 daughters  (Carol  Schrock,  Jan- 
et Lehman,  and  Myrna  Piper),  one  son  (Stanley 
Schloneger),  11  grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Mattie  Zook).  She  was  a member  of  Beecb 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Nov.  30,  in  charge  of  Paul  D. 
Brunner;  interment  in  Beech  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Shoup,  Elsie  E.  Kanagy,  daughter  of  Si- 
mon and  Emma  (Zook)  Kanagy,  was  born  at 
Belleville,  Pa.,  Sept.  17,  1912;  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  Morgantown,  Pa.,  Jan.  31, 1988;  aged 
75  y.  On  Jan.  3,  1939,  she  was  married  to 
Millard  Shoup,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Fern  Shoup)  and  one  sister 


(Sadie  Weaver).  She  was  a member  of  Rock- 
ville Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Conestoga  Mennonite  Church  on  Feb.  3, 
in  charge  of  Amos  K.  Stoltzfus.  Daniel  Esh. 
and  Harvey  Z.  Stoltzfus;  interment  in  Con- 
estoga Cemetery. 

Swartzendruber,  Daniel  D.,  son  of  Daniel 
and  Catherine  (Yoder)  Swartzendruber,  was 
born  in  Iowa,  Aug.  25, 1896;  died  at  Tolfree  Me- 
morial Hospital,  West  Branch,  Mich.,  Feb.  6, 
1988;  aged  91  y.  On  June  17,  1917,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  Maust,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  3 sons  (Lloyd,  Ray,  and  George),  one 
daughter  (Iva  Gascho),  12  grandchildren,  and 
21  great-grandchildren.  He  was  a memtjer  of 
Pigeon  River  Mennonite  Church,  where  fun- 
eral services  were  held  on  Feb.  9,  in  charge  of 
Luke  Yoder  and  Kenneth  Dietzel;  interment  in 
the  church  cemetery. 

Welty,  Susan  Jane  Gerber,  daughter  of 
Jacob  M.  and  Lina  (Sommer)  Gerber,  was  born 
at  Dalton,  Ohio,  Apr.  25,  1896;  died  at  Dalton, 
Ohio,  Feb.  6,  1988;  aged  91  y.  (Jn  Nov.  26, 1916, 
she  was  married  to  David  N.  Welty.  who  died 
on  June  1,  1948.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Den- 
ver), one  daughter  (Edith  Pinnicks),  5 grand- 
children, 4 great-grandchildren,  3 brothers 
(Elmer,  Leo,  and  Willis),  and  one  sister  (Hilda 
Lehman).  She  was  a member  of  Sonnenberg 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  10,  in  charge  of  Richard  F. 
Ross;  interment  in  Sonnenb^erg  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Corrected  obituary: 

Heckler,  Lizzie  Alderfer,  daughter  of  Philip 
and  Katy  (Moyer)  Alderfer,  was  born  in  Lower 
Salford  Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  17,  1896;  died  at  Sou- 
derton  Mennonite  Homes,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Dec. 
16,  1987;  aged  91  y.  On  Oct.  31,  1917,  she  was 
married  to  Harry  B.  Heckler,  who  died  on  Oct. 
3,  1918.  Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Susan  Landes 
and  Sallie  Landis)  and  one  brother  (Lewis 
Alderfer).  She  was  a member  of  Salford  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Souderton  Mennonite  Homes  on  Dec.  18  and  at 
Salford  Mennonite  Church  on  Dec.  19,  in 
charge  of  Curtis  Godshall,  Willis  Miller,  John 
Ruth,  and  John  Sharp;  interment  in  Mainland 
United  Church  of  Christ  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Prnirided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Allegheny  Conference  delegates  meeting,  Altoona,  Pa.,  Mar.  5 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Gordonville,  Pa., 
Mar.  11-13 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  assembly  and  annual  meeting, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  17-20 

Ohio  Conference  annual  meeting,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Mar.  18- 
19 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern  Canada  first  meeting.  Mar. 
25-27 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Kitchener/Waterloo,  Ont., 
Apr.  6-9 

Illinois  Conference  annual  spring  meeting,  Pleasant  Hill,  East 
Peoria,  III,  Apr.  8-9 

Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  17 
Mennonite  Renewal  Services  annual  meeting,  Apr.  19-21 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Apr.  22-23 

Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  Washington,  D.C.,  Apr. 
25-26 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr. 
28-29 


CREDITS 

Cover-story  design  by  Jim  Butti;  photos  on  pp.  152,  153  by 
Milton  Arguello;  pp.  154, 156  by  David  Hiebert. 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Canadian  churches  divided  over 
court’s  decision  on  abortion 

A spokesman  for  Canada’s  Catholic  bish- 
ops has  called  for  urgent  action  follow- 
ing a Supreme  Court  decision  throwing 
out  Canada’s  abortion  law,  while  officials 
of  the  United  Church  of  Canada 
welcomed  the  decision,  calling  it  “the  first 
step  towards  a truly  just  system  of  access 
for  women  who  wish  to  make  a responsi- 
ble choice  about  abortion.” 

Between  those  two  extremes  lies  a 
range  of  reaction  from  churches  to  a deci- 
sion which,  in  effect,  leaves  Canada  with 
no  legal  restraints  on  abortion.  In  its 
recent  ruling,  the  country’s  Supreme 
Court  called  Canada’s  abortion  law  “a 
profound  interference  with  a woman’s 
body”  which  violates  the  Canadian 
charter  of  rights. 

The  court  absolved  Henry  Morgantaler, 
Canada’s  foremost  proponent  of  easy  ac- 
cess to  abortion,  of  violating  the  Ca- 
nadian Criminal  Code.  Morgantaler  has 
been  fighting  the  law  for  nearly  18  years, 
and  at  one  point  spent  10  months  in 
prison  for  violating  it.  Among  other 
things,  Morgantaler,  a physician,  has 
opened  abortion  clinics  in  Montreal,  To- 
ronto, and  Winnipeg. 


Religion  and  the  Olympics:  helping 
athletes  keep  sport  in  perspective 

The  1988  Winter  Olympics  posed  a di- 
lemma for  churches  in  Calgary,  Alta.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  games  were  a source  of 
enormous  civic  pride,  and  the  discipline 
and  commitment  of  athletes  are  admir- 
able qualities.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
hype  associated  with  the  games  can  be- 
come a glorification  of  sport.  Medal  races 
easily  degenerate  into  a crass  quest  for 
national  glory  or  commerical  endorse- 
ments, and  spiritual  values  may  be  lost  in 
the  quest  for  strength,  agility,  and  speed. 

One  answer  to  the  dilemma  was  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  first-ever  officially 
recognized  Olympic  Religion  Committee, 
headed  by  Paul  O’Byrne,  the  Roman 
(Catholic  bishop  of  Calgary.  O’Byrne  hap- 
|pened  to  be  speaking  to  some  members  of 
Ithe  Olympic  Organizing  Committee  and 
Iwas  lamenting  the  increasing  violence  in 
isport,  which  seems  at  odds  with  the 
i Olympic  ideal.  He  ended  up  as  chairman 
lof  the  new  committee  and  admitted  that  it 
itook  time  for  others  connected  with  the 


games  to  accept  the  religion  committee  as 
a legitimate  participant. 

The  religion  committee’s  most  visible 
function  at  the  games  was  a service  of 
prayer  and  celebration  in  the  Saddle- 
dome,  Calgary’s  largest  sports  arena.  The 
interfaith  assembly  featured  well-known 
athletes  speaking  about  their  faith,  as 
well  as  some  demonstrations  of  sport. 
The  committee  also  operated  a downtown 
information  center  to  guide  Olympic  visi- 
tors to  local  church  services  and  other  re- 
ligious events  in  the  city. 


New  PTL  head:  suit  will  find  out 
if  Bakkers  have  any  money 

The  new  leader  of  the  PTL  network  has 
declared  that  he  intends  to  find  out  if  Jim 
Bakker  has  any  money  stashed  away  as 
part  of  the  organization’s  $52  million  law- 
suit against  the  fallen  evangelist  and  two 
other  former  PTL  officials.  The  revamped 
PTL  filed  suit  recently  against  its  found- 
er, his  wife,  Tammy,  and  former  associ- 
ate David  Taggart,  charging  them  with 
misuse  of  funds  and  mismanagement 
that  cost  the  ministry  millions  of  dollars. 
Asked  if  the  network  has  discovered  if  the 
Bakkers  still  have  money,  PTL  trustee 
David  Clark  said  that  “the  ministry 
sorely  needs  $4  million  right  now,  and  we 
intend  to  find  out  if  Bakker  has  it.” 


Middle  East  churches  urge  opposition 
to  acts  against  Palestinians 

The  Middle  East  Council  of  Churches 
has  called  on  Christians  around  the  world 
to  pray  and  act  in  response  to  what  it 
called  the  “brutal  repression  and  deep 
human  suffering”  taking  place  since  De- 
cember “in  the  land  of  Palestine,  where 
the  church  was  founded.”  In  an  appeal 
issued  from  the  council’s  headquarters  in 
Limassol,  Cyprus,  General  Secretary 
Gabriel  Habib  called  on  Christians  to 
express  “solidarity  with  the  Palestinian 
people  in  their  struggle  for  full  human 
and  national  rights”  and  urged  Jews  to 
“break  the  ideology  of  fear  and  trauma 
which  underlies  the  present  aggressive 
policies  of  Israel.”  Israeli  soldiers  have 
dealt  harshly  with  Palestinians  protest- 
ing Israeli  occupation  of  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza. 


Republican  candidates  find  a ft*iendly 
pulpit  at  broadcasters’  convention 

Despite  last  year’s  scandals  in  televi- 
sion evangelism.  Republican  leaders 
flocked  to  the  annual  convention  of 
America’s  religious  broadcasters,  a group 
that  also  received  an  enthusiastic  vote  of 
confidence  from  President  Ronald  Rea- 
gan. In  separate  appearances,  the  Re- 
publicans praised  television  and  radio 
evangelists,  deliverd  professions  of  per- 
sonal faith,  and  supported  the  mixing  of 
religion  and  politics,  without  passing 


judgment  on  the  scandals  that  have 
wracked  broadcast  evangelism  over  the 
past  year. 

Speaking  to  more  than  2,000  members 
of  the  conservative  evangelical  National 
Religious  Broadcasters,  Reagan  praised 
them  as  a “pillar”  of  the  nation  that  has 
brought  “God’s  message  of  salvation  into 
millions  of  lives.”  He  has  addressed  the 
convention,  either  personally  or  by  video- 
tape, each  year  since  he  entered  office.  In 
what  turned  into  a forum  for  Republi- 
cans, the  convention  also  featured  talks 
by  party  presidential  hopefuls  Jack 
Kemp,  Pat  Robertson,  and  George  Bush. 


Religious  groups  win 
farm  credit  victory 

A coalition  of  religious  and  farm 
groups  won  a major  victory  recently 
when  U.S.  President  Ronald  Reagan 
signed  landmark  legislation  containing 
more  protections  and  assistance  for  fam- 
ily farmers  than  any  other  credit  package 
in  recent  years.  Describing  the  measure 
as  the  “most  monumental  piece  of  agri- 
cultural legislation  since  the  Great 
Depression,”  Howard  Lyman  of  the  Na- 
tional farmers  Union  said  the  bill  “would 
not  have  been  25  percent  of  what  it  was 
without  the  involvement  of  the  religious 
community.”  He  credited  religious  advo- 
cates with  moving  the  debate  from  “an 
economic  issue  to  a justice  issue”  and 
forcing  legislators  to  look  at  the  underly- 
ing fairness  of  what  began  as  a bailout  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System.  One  of  the  key 
groups  was  Interfaith  Action  for  Eco- 
nomic Justice,  which  is  an  umbrella  orga- 
nization for  nearly  30  denominations  and 
agencies. 


Ratzinger:  modern  biblical  scholarship 
dilutes  chimch  teaching 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church’s  chief 
theologian  has  blamed  contemporary  bib- 
lical scholarship  for  diluting  the  teaching 
of  the  church,  stating  that  treating  the 
Bible  with  “natural  scientific  methods” 
has  “completely  relegated  God  to  the  in- 
comprehensible, the  other  worldly,  and 
the  inexpressible.”  In  a lecture  that 
marked  the  beginning  of  a conference  of 
theologians  in  New  York,  Cardinal  Joseph 
Ratzinger,  prefect  of  the  Vatican’s  Con- 
gregation for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith, 
chided  modern  exegetes — scholars  of  the 
Bible — for  inserting  their  presuppositions 
into  their  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

But  unlike  Protestant  conservatives, 
who  generally  reject  methods  which  dis- 
sect the  historical,  literary,  and  ar- 
chaeological aspects  of  the  Bible,  Ratz- 
inger endorsed  use  of  the  “historical- 
critical  method”  of  Bible  study.  However, 
he  said  that  the  method  is  not  as  “scien- 
tific” as  its  exponents  claimed  and  that 
the  technique  is  subject  to  perversion  by 
the  views  of  those  who  use  it. 
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The  cross 


I had  to  confess  in  Sunday  school  that  I was  not  able  to 
relate  to  Jesus’  words  in  Matthew  16:24  in  terms  of  my 
own  present-day  experience:  “If  any  man  would  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  me.”  The  comments  which  follow  in  the  next  verse 
indicate  that  the  issue  is  a matter  of  life  and  destiny:  “For 
whoever  would  save  his  life  will  lose  it,  and  whoever  loses 
his  life  for  my  sake  will  find  it.”  So  the  cross  in  the  meta- 
phorical sense  is  the  means  of  death  of  one’s  desire  for 
self-preservation  at  all  costs.  In  the  world  today,  some 
persons  seem  tested  more  often  and  more  intensely  in  this 
regard  than  others.  I seem  not  to  have  personally  felt  the 
bite. 

We  talked  about  a related  question  in  church  recently. 
The  issue  raised  was  what  to  do  if  your  family  is  attacked. 
Would  we  have  the  fortitude  to  refuse  resistance  as  did 
the  Amish  Hochstetler  family  when  assaulted  by  Indians 
during  the  French  and  Indian  War?  It  is  a delicate  issue 
and  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  But  John  Howard  Yoder’s 
What  Would  You  Do?  (Herald  Press,  1983)  seeks  to  face 
the  question  squarely. 

This  book  offers  evidence  to  show  that  self-protection  is 
not  as  much  a one-way  street  as  might  appear  at  first 
thought.  There  are  practical  as  well  as  faith-related 
reasons  to  eschew  arms  for  personal  protection.  It  may 
well  be  that  some  will  die  for  failure  to  arm  themselves. 
But  there  is  a question  whether  more  will  die  from  this 
than  from  seeking  to  protect  themselves. 

Of  course  there  are  many  bigger  problems  in  the  world 
than  this.  While  thinking  on  these  matters,  I read  Bernt 
Engelmann’s  book  Hitter’s  Germany,  a journalist’s  ac- 
count of  the  12  years  from  1933  to  1945  when  Hitler 
prevailed  in  Germany.  These  are  stories  of  how  ordinary 
Germans  responded  to  the  arrogance  of  Hitler’s  program. 

We  have  traditionally  been  appalled  by  what  Hitler 
was  able  to  do  in  Germany  and  wonder  how  people  could 
be  persuaded  to  support  such  evil.  In  Hitler's  Germany 
helps  us  to  understand.  It  shows  that  not  everyone  did 
support  Hitler  (we  were  sure  of  it)  and  some  lost  their 
lives  because  of  this.  Among  these  was  Pastor  Klbtzel, 
who  instructed  Englemann  for  confirmation  in  1935. 
“Everyone  . . . can  tell  right  from  wrong,”  he  was  heard  to 
say.  “And  when  we  see  a flagrant  wrong  committed, 
when  we  ourselves  are  expected  to  do  wrong,  even  on  high 
authority,  then  we  must  refuse  and  listen  to  God  rather 
than  men”  (p.  60).  Not  long  after  this  the  pastor  was 
taken  into  custody  and  soon  died  in  a concentration  camp. 

Engelmann  dwells  at  length  on  the  night  of  broken 
glass,  November  9, 1938,  when  Nazi  thugs  assailed  Jews 
all  over  Germany.  The  author  and  others  sought  to  be 
helpful  to  Jews  at  that  time  and  throughout  the  war.  But 
\wondered  what  might  have  been  the  effect  had  there 


been  a nationwide  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  sort  of  ef- 
fort to  rush  in  and  repair  the  damage.  It  was  not  to  be, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  impressive  to  see  what  a few  people 
were  able  to  do  working  secretly. 

From  reading  this  book  one  gathers  that  several  things 
stood  in  the  way  of  an  effective  protest  against  the 
persecution  and  assassination  of  German  Jews.  For  one, 
many  Germans  welcomed  Hitler  and  the  new  order  that 
he  brought.  Some  were  opportunists,  some  were  in  reac- 
tion to  the  pains  of  the  German  depression,  and  some 
were  taken  in  by  propaganda.  Others,  it  appears,  really 
didn’t  know  what  was  happening.  And  many  found  it 
hard  to  go  against  the  opinion  of  their  government.  One 
must  believe  in  something. 

For  another  thing,  the  German  churches  evidently  had 
no  effective  tradition  of  resistance  to  the  government.  It 
was  customary  for  those  considered  faithful  in  religious 
practice  to  participate  in  warfare  as  much  as  anyone  else. 
But  what  an  opportunity  was  lost  to  demonstrate  and  test 
the  validity  of  Jesus’  call  to  give  up  life  for  a cause  greater 
than  oneself. 

That  opportunity  is  past.  Hitler  was  defeated  with 
great  waste  of  human  lives  and  of  resources.  The 
reverberations  of  the  Holocaust  and  of  World  War  II  are 
still  felt  around  the  world.  Are  there  any  conditions  today 
that  provide  similar  opportunities  for  taking  up  the  cross? 
At  first  thought,  one  would  think  not,  at  least  in  North 
America.  Have  you  heard  of  any  cases  like  Pastor  Klbtzel, 
where  people  were  destroyed  simply  for  speaking? 

But  such  conditions  may  be  closer  to  us  than  we  think. 
In  Central  America,  which  the  U.S.  has  tried  to  dominate 
for  more  than  100  years,  there  are  countries  where  to 
speak  against  the  government  can  get  you  apprehended.  I 
have  met  church  leaders  who  have  had  this  experience. 

And  in  the  church  news  section  of  this  issue,  we  carry  a 
report  of  John  Paul  Lederach’s  work  in  Central  America. 
According  to  this  report.  Central  American  sources  have 
learned  that  the  CIA  was  in  back  of  efforts  to  (1)  kidnap 
John  Paul’s  daughter  and  (2)  later  on  to  assassinate  him 
along  with  several  other  persons  at  work  in  Central 
America. 

I have  not  heard  about  this  in  any  of  the  popular 
American  newscasts.  Perhaps  it  was  not  considered  a big 
enough  story.  Or  is  it  that  American  journalists,  like 
German  people  in  Hitler’s  time,  find  it  hard  to  go  against 
the  opinion  of  their  government?  One  must  believe  in 
something. 

Indeed  there  is  evidence  that  the  “free”  press  in  the 
U.S.  serves  as  an  effective  propaganda  medium  for  the 
government.  Maybe  the  first  step  toward  taking  up  the 
cross  is  to  stop  believing  everything  we  hear  on  the 
news. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Vision  ’95  and  Mennonite  worship 
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We’re  headed  for  a crisis 

hy  Marlene  Kropf 

From  where  I sit,  it  appears  that  the  Mennonite  Church 
is  headed  for  a crisis  in  its  worship  life.  Though  it  will 
probably  eventually  be  seen  as  a life-giving  crisis,  in  the 
meantime  it  may  give  us  fits. 

I think  the  Vision  ’95  goals  are  responsible  for  the 
emerging  crisis.  Other  factors  are  also  involved,  but  the 
immediate  pressure  comes  from  the  new  folk  who  are  be- 
coming part  of  our  community  of  faith.  Mennonite  wor- 
ship patterns  which  served  us  well  in  the  past  may  no 
longer  be  adequate  for  the  varied,  colorful  people  we  are 
becoming.  If  we  are  to  build  more  than  500  strong  new 
congregations  of  caring  disciples  within  the  next  decade, 
we  will  need  to  give  careful,  prayerful  attention  to  our 
worship  life. 

Worship  is  the  primary  nurture  setting  of  the  gathered 
congregation.  The  Christian  story,  which  gives  us  our 
identity  as  the  people  of  God,  is  the  reality  at  the  heart  of 
worship.  Through  music,  prayer,  symbol,  ritual.  Scrip- 


Meimonite  worship  patterns  which  served  us  well  in  the  past 
may  no  longer  be  adequate  for  the  varied,  colorful  people 

we  are  becoming. 

• • • 


ture,  preaching,  and  sharing,  we  experience  and  proclaim 
the  magnificent  story  of  God’s  interaction  with  our  world. 
As  an  encounter  with  God  in  the  midst  of  the  people  of 
God,  worship  shapes  and  forms  us  more  powerfully  than 
any  other  single  corporate  experience.  Children,  youth, 
adults,  new  Christians  and  old — we  all  find  our  places  in 
the  Christian  story,  learn  its  values,  and  claim  its  hope  in 
the  midst  of  Christian  worship. 


Marlene  Kropf,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  education/literature  secretary  at 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries. 


A many-splendored  thing.  If  worship  is  the  basic 
formation  setting  for  Christians,  then  what  happens 
there  and  how  it  happens  matters  a great  deal.  Coming 
out  of  the  Enlightenment/Reformation  tradition,  Men- 
nonite worship  has  tended  to  be  overly  verbal  and  di- 
dactic. Historically  we  have  seen  the  sermon  as  the  focal 
point  of  worship.  While  this  focus  may  have  been  useful 
for  past  generations,  it  will  no  longer  adequately  form 
Christians  for  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  live.  Faith  is 
a many-splendored  thing:  it  involves  the  body,  heart,  and 
mind.  A worship  style  which  appeals  only  to  the  mind  and 
neglects  the  body  and  heart  will  not  nurture  faith  to  full 
maturity. 

Recently  I traveled  in  an  area  of  the  church  where 
many  Mennonites  have  been  leaving  the  church  of  their 
birth  and  joining  a variety  of  nondenominational 
churches.  When  I asked  a local  Mennonite  historian  why 
it  was  happening,  he  told  me,  “The  same  phenomenon 
happens  every  25  or  30  years.  They  leave  because  Men- 
nonites haven’t  learned  how  to  nurture  the  faith  of  the 
heart.” 

Although  worship  is  not  the  only  setting  in  which  the 
faith  of  the  heart  is  nurtured  (obviously  the  family  set- 
ting is  also  extremely  important),  worship  does  play  a 
major  part  in  people’s  decisions  about  where  they  will  go 
to  church.  If  people  who  are  born  into  Mennonite  families 
and  have  all  kinds  of  social  reasons  for  remaining  in  the 
church  find  it  necessary  to  leave  the  Mennonite  Church  to 
satisfy  their  need  for  a heartfelt  faith,  what  reason  do  we 
have  to  expect  that  new  folk  will  want  to  join  us? 

The  attraction  of  the  charismatic  renewal  within  Men- 
nonite circles  is  evidence  of  people  seeking  for  a more 
satisfying  worship  experience.  Another  interesting  trend 
is  the  growing  fascination  with  liturgical  or  high-church 
styles  of  worship  among  Mennonites.  I’ve  observed  a sig- 
nificant number  of  Indiana  Mennonites  attending  the 
Christmas  Eve  Midnight  Mass  and  the  Easter  Vigil  at 
Sacred  Heart  Church  on  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
campus.  Some  recently  returned  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee workers  from  Africa  told  me  that  although  they 
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The  liturgical  and  charismatic  streams 
both  represent  a search  for  worship 
that  engages  the  heart. 

• • • 


regularly  worship  with  their  local  Mennonite  congrega- 
tion, they  worship  with  the  Roman  Catholics  when  they 
want  a more  satisfying  worship  experience.  I know  of 
other  Mennonites  who  frequently  attend  Episcopal  and 
Anglican  services  for  the  same  reason. 

Mennonites,  of  course,  are  not  alone  in  their  hunger  for 
worship  that  includes  symbol  and  ritual  and  engages  the 
heart  and  body  as  well  as  the  mind.  Robert  Webber’s 
book.  Evangelicals  on  the  Canterbury  Trail,  tells  a similar 
story  of  many  American  evangelicals  who  are  crossing 
over  into  liturgical  churches. 

Two  emerging  streams.  David  Mann,  a Southwest 
Conference  pastor  of  many  years’  experience,  recently  ob- 
served: 

I think  there  are  two  emerging  streams  developing  in 
Mennonite  worship  which  are  running  in  counter  direc- 
tions. One  is  the  liturgical  and  the  other  is  the  charis- 
matic. Both  of  these  are  borrowed  and  not  necessarily 
from  our  Anabaptist  tradition.  This  is  not  necessarily 
bad,  but  I think  we  need  to  be  aware  of  where  we  are  go- 
ing. I would  hope,  however,  that  we  do  not  try  to  push 
Mennonites  totally  in  either  direction,  but  keep  a balance. 
Our  Anabaptist  worship  tradition  is  based  on  the  people 
of  God  gathered  around  the  Word  of  God  in  the  presence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  that  context  there  is  freedom  and 
yet  a solid  foundation,  both  strength  and  joy. 

Though  I think  this  description  is  accurate,  I would  add 
a further  reflection.  While  it  may  appear  that  the  litur- 
gical and  charismatic  streams  are  running  in  opposite  di- 


rections, I believe  they  come  from  the  same  source.  Both 
are  a search  for  worship  that  engages  the  heart.  One 
group  finds  it  in  the  spontaneity  of  hand  clapping,  rous- 
ing music,  and  praying  in  tongues;  another  group  finds  it 
in  the  rich  prayer  tradition  of  Word  and  Meal  that  unites 
symbol,  ritual,  and  proclaimed  Word.  Both  yearn  for  the 
majesty  of  a high  and  holy  God  at  the  same  time  that  they 
long  for  intimacy  with  God. 

We  live  in  a world  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  be  truly 
Christian.  We  need  all  the  resources  of  faith — an  in- 
tellectually rigorous  faith  as  well  as  warm  piety  and  firm 
commitment — to  meet  the  challenge  of  making  Chris- 
tians in  our  secular,  violent,  materialistic  society.  The 
people  who  will  be  joining  us  in  the  next  decade  will  come 
for  many  reasons,  but  certainly  an  important  reason  will 
be  a hunger  for  an  encounter  with  God  in  the  midst  of  the 
people  of  God  at  worship.  Will  they  meet  God  when  they 
come  among  us? 

There  won’t  be  any  easy  answers  as  we  try  to  find  our 
way  to  authentic  Mennonite  worship  for  the  1990s.  We 
won’t  get  where  we  want  to  go  by  discarding  sermons  or 
four-part  music;  nor  will  we  get  there  by  dancing  in  the 
aisles,  reinstituting  regular  revival  meetings,  or  import- 
ing the  fixed  prayers  of  the  Roman  rites. 

Authentic  worship.  Our  search  for  authentic  Men- 
nonite worship  will  demand  much  more.  It  will  demand  a 
rigorous  look  at  how  people  encounter  God  in  our  world. 

It  must  include  careful  attention  to  the  worship  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  first  300-400  years  of  the  church  as  well  as  the 
years  since  the  Protestant  Reformation.  It  will  require  a 
new  appreciation  for  the  role  of  art  and  symbol  in  wor- 
ship. It  will  mean  including  the  worship  styles  of 
minority  groups  among  us.  And  it  might  even  involve 
listening  to  our  children.  A recent  study  of  growing 
churches  in  Australia  found  they  had  only  one  charac- 
teristic in  common:  all  of  them  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  including  and  involving  children  in  corporate 
worship.  Perhaps  what  is  good  for  children  is  good  for  all 
of  us. 

Fresh  winds  are  blowing  in  Mennonite  worship.  As  the 
Spirit  of  God  calls  people  to  join  our  community  of  faith 
in  the  next  decade,  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
to  worship  in  new  ways.  If  we  can  find  a way  to  worship 
God  together  that  nourishes  a full-bodied  faith  and 
strengthens  people  for  a life  of  compassion  and  justice  in 
the  world,  then  I expect  to  see  those  500  strong  new  con- 
gregations come  into  being.  What’s  more,  the  more  than 
1,000  Mennonite  congregations  that  already  exist  in 
North  America  will  also  be  renewed  and  refreshed  for 
ministry  as  God’s  servants.  ^ 
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Ordination — and  some 
of  the  women  Paul  knew 


by  Joseph  J.  Kotva,  Jr. 


In  the  past  six  years  I have  met  a number  of  gifted 
women  who  were  having  trouble  finding  an  assignment 
as  a pastor.  It  seems  that  in  a number  of  our  churches 
men  are  chosen  over  more  talented  women  simply  on  the 
basis  of  gender.  I find  this  disturbing  and  somewhat 
perplexing.  Why  is  it  that  our  church  remains  unable  to 
accept  the  strengths  that  many  women  would  bring  to  a 
pastoral  assignment? 

Supposed  biblical  prohibition.  At  least  part  of  the 
resistance  to  women  pastors  is  the  supposed  biblical  pro- 
hibition against  women  teaching  and  having  authority 
over  men  (1  Cor.  14:34-35;  1 Tim.  2:11-12).  The  Gleason 
Archer  article  reprinted  in  Gospel  Herald,  March  31, 

1987,  is  an  illustration  of  this.  Archer  is  firmly  opposed  to 
the  ordination  of  women  and  uses  the  1 Timothy  text  to 
justify  his  position.  According  to  Archer,  1 Timothy 
clearly  states  that  women  may  not  teach  authoritatively 
as  ordained  pastors,  and  that  if  we  allow  women  pastors 
we  are  deviating  from  the  Scripture. 

Archer  is  correct  at  one  point,  it  is  a problem  of  how  we 
interpret  Scripture.  However,  Archer’s  solution — to  in- 
terpret the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  through  a 
particular  reading  of  1 Timothy — is,  at  best,  shortsighted. 
One  of  the  primary  problems  with  Archer’s  approach  is 
his  literalistic  reading  of  the  text.  He  notes,  for  example, 
that  in  1 Timothy  3:2  an  elder  must  be  the  husband  of  one 
wife.  Archer  concludes  from  this  that  “a  potential  elder  or 
pastor  be  at  least  capable  of  taking  a wife”;  therefore  “the 
New  Testament  restricts  the  ordination  of  pastors  to  men 
only.”  The  problem  with  Archer’s  conclusion  is  that  if  we 
were  to  take  that  literal  line,  we  should  disallow  single 
men  from  the  ministry  as  well.  Another  serious  problem 
with  Archer’s  reading  is  that  verse  12  says  that  a deacon 
should  also  be  the  husband  of  one  wife.  Yet  we  know  that 
Paul  recognized  Phoebe  as  a deacon  (Rom.  16:1).  The  term 
used  in  Romans  (deacon,  not  deaconess)  is  the  same  term 
used  in  1 Timothy.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  restrict 
the  ministry  to  men  on  the  basis  of  1 Timothy  3:2  when 
we  know  that  Paul  did  not  do  so. 

A more  menacing  problem.  This  leads  to  a more  menac- 
ing problem  with  Archer’s  method  of  interpretation:  his 
failure  to  take  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  seriously. 
While  we  do  not  know  a great  deal  about  women  leaders 
in  the  early  church,  we  do  know  enough  to  ask  real  ques- 
tions about  restricting  ordination  to  men.  For  instance, 
we  know  that  women  were  leaders  of  house  churches — 
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the  only  churches  there  were:  Nympha  (Col.  4:15),  Lydia 
(Acts  16:15),  and  Priscilla  (Rom.  16:3-4). 

We  also  know  that  Euodia  and  Syntyche  are  referred  to 
by  Paul  as  his  co-workers,  and  that  they  labored  side  by 
side  with  him  in  the  gospel.  The  language  of  co-workers  is 


To  interpret  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament  through 
a particular  reading  of 
1 Timothy  is,  at  best, 
shortsighted. 


the  same  expression  Paul  uses  in  1 Corinthians  3:9  to 
refer  to  himself  and  Apollos,  and  whenever  Paul  speaks 
of  laboring  in  the  gospel  he  is  speaking  of  his  own  apos- 
tolic ministry  or  the  ministry  of  his  close  associates  (Rom. 
1:9;  2 Cor.  10:14;  1 Thess.  3:2). 

Then  there  is  Priscilla.  In  Romans  16:3-5  Paul  sends  his 
greetings  to  Priscilla  and  her  husband  Aquila.  Paul  refers 
to  them  as  his  co-workers  in  Christ  Jesus,  and,  departing 
from  normal  usage,  names  the  wife  before  the  husband. 
(Actually,  Priscilla  is  named  first  three  out  of  the  five 
times  she  and  Aquila  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Paul,  without  hesitation,  includes  Priscilla  as  a co- 
worker (which  certainly  indicates  leadership)  and  ap- 
pears to  recognize  Priscilla  (mentioned  first)  as  the  more 
important  of  the  two. 

A more  striking  reference  to  Priscilla  is  found  in  Acts 
18:24-26.  Priscilla  (named  first)  and  Aquila  heard  Apollos 
preaching  in  the  synagogue.  They  were  apparently  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  message  because  “they  took 
him  and  expounded  to  him  the  way  of  God  more  ac- 
curately.” “They”  clearly  refers  to  both  Priscilla  and 
Aquila,  with  the  emphasis  possibly  falling  on  Priscilla 
since  she  is  mentioned  first.  In  any  case.  Acts  depicts  a 
situation  quite  different  from  1 Timothy  2:12,  which 
“permit[s]  no  woman  to  teach  or  to  have  authority  over 
men.”  In  Acts  we  find  a woman  and  her  husband  engaged 
in  the  theological  instruction  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
preachers  of  their  day. 

Phoebe,  a deacon,  has  already  been  mentioned.  While 
we  do  not  know  the  specific  responsibilities  of  the  office, 
and  while  Paul  often  uses  the  term  in  a nontechnical 
sense,  we  do  know  that  Paul  used  it  to  refer  to  his  and  the 
other  apostles’  ministry  (1  Cor.  3:5, 2 Cor.  3:6  and  6:4). 

Paul  also  used  “deacon”  to  refer  to  persons  who  exercised 
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some  special  office  within  the  congregation  (Phil.  1:1), 
and  he  even  used  the  word  with  reference  to  Christ’s 
ministry  (Rom.  16:8).  Whatever  the  term  “deacon”  meant, 
it  clearly  indicated  someone  who  exerted  a distinctive  role 
within  the  early  church. 

One  other  woman,  of  whom  we  know  little,  deserves 
recognition.  In  Romans  16:7  Paul  notes,  “Greet  An- 
dronicus  and  [Junia,]  my  [kinfolk]  and  my  fellow 
prisoners;  they  are  [outstanding]  among  the  apostles,  and 
they  were  in  Christ  before  me.”  The  second  name  should 
be  translated  Junia,  not,  as  in  most  English  translations. 


Junias.  Junia  was  the  Greek  equivalent  of  a common  fe- 
male Roman  name.  Junias  is  perhaps  a shortened  form  of 
the  male  name  Junianus.  However,  since  Junia  is  a com- 
mon name,  and  since  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  male 
name  Junianus  (or  Junias),  the  correct  reading  of  this 
text  must  be  Junia.  In  other  words,  Romans  16:7  all  but 


We  know  enough  about  women 
leaders  in  the  early  church  to 
ask  real  questions  about 
restricting  ordination  to  men. 


War  memorial 

Curled  and  dying  roses  mark  the  site 
where  tribute  paid  to  the  fighters 
for  freedom  and  democracy  dissolves 
the  stain  of  quenched  grief 

Missives  of  sorrow  and  gratefulness 
decorate  the  sloping  footworn  path 
and  photos  frame  shrines  to  those 
whose  deaths  scorned  historic  price 

The  names  not  written  live  under  a chemical 
curse  The  soldiers  named  are  carved 
in  clean  neat  chronological  rows  that  form 
the  textured  crazy-quilt  of  the  wailing  wall 

Like  a cauldron  churn  the  minds 
of  bowed  pilgrims  come  to  the  memorial 
mecca  where  tears  course  freely 
and  rubbed  etchings  erase  anonymity 

The  silent  scream  for  war  dead  is  twisted 
from  a deeper  course  The  boys  with  military 
toys  enhance  the  structures  of  the  State 
immune  to  the  wisdom  that  others  embrace 

—Charity  R.  Denlinger 


undoubtedly  refers  to  a woman  (Junia)  as  among  the 
apostles. 

If  this  is  not  enough,  the  Christian  church  for  the  first 
1,000  years  of  its  existence  understood  this  Romans  16:7 
as  referring  to  a woman  (the  wife  of  Andronicus).  The 
church  fathers  and  commentators — Origen,  Jerome,  Abe- 
lard— regularly  assumed  this  person  to  be  a woman,  and, 
as  far  as  we  know,  Aegidious  of  Rome  (A.D.  1245-1316) 
was  the  first  person  to  take  Junia  to  be  a man.  In  short, 
not  only  does  the  textual  evidence  refer  to  a woman 
apostle,  but  church  history  itself  indicates  that  this  is  the 
proper  reading. 

Twisting  of  the  biblical  text.  To  summarize,  the  New 
Testament  knows  of  women  church  leaders,  co-workers, 
deacons,  and  apostles.  To  assert,  as  does  Archer,  that 
none  of  these  women  exercised  the  gift  of  teaching  over 
men  requires  a twisting  of  the  biblical  text  which  is  un- 
justified. It  seems  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  1 
Corinthians  14:35  and  1 Timothy  2:11-12  were  correctives 
for  specific  situations  and  not  meant  to  be  universally  ap- 
plied. If  the  Corinthians  and  Timothy  texts  are  to  be  ap- 
plied universally,  then  we  must  proceed  to  eliminate  all 
the  above  references  to  women  from  the  Bible. 

We  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  church’s  affirmation 
of  the  whole  of  Scripture  as  canon  means  that  we  cannot 
appeal  to  solitary  texts  disassociated  from  the  rest  of  the 
biblical  material.  This  is  precisely  what  Archer  is  doing, 
as  well  as  those  with  him  who  want  to  exclude  women 
leaders  and  preachers.  The  most  reasonable  response  to 
what  we  find  in  Scripture  is  to  welcome  the  gifts  and 
abilities  that  many  women  bring  to  the  ministry.  To  deny 
the  pastoral  call  of  so  many  talented  people  is  not  only  to 
misread  the  Bible.  It  is  also  to  deprive  the  church  of  many 
needed  gifts. 
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What  is  the  role  of  signs  and  wonders? 


hy  Levi  Keidel 


During  my  time  as  a missionary  in  Zaire  I was 
astounded  by  nonrational  phenomena  encountered  in  a 
village  home  prayer  meeting.  People  shrieked,  moaned, 
and  growled.  Bodies  shook  so  violently  heads  were  a blur. 
Frequently  people  fainted  or  had  visions. 

My  theology  gave  me  no  frame  of  reference  for  such 
happenings.  These  were  devoted  Christians.  Their  tribal 
grouping  has  a history  of  revivalism.  They  were  con- 
vinced such  things  came  from  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  experience  became  part  of  my  lifelong  interest  in 
spiritual  renewal  movements.  I have  visited  North 
American  religious  gatherings  where  signs  and  wonders 
were  the  focal  point  of  interest.  A recent  graduate  study 
program  provided  me  the  occasion  to  research  the  subject 
and  to  write  my  thesis  on  it.  While  this  study  did  not  give 
me  all  the  answers,  it  served  to  broaden  my  knowledge 
and  to  help  sort  out  my  perceptions  of  such  phenomena. 

Some  conclusions.  What  is  the  role  of  signs  and 
wonders  in  the  Christian  faith?  In  my  own  faith  pil- 
grimage I have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Signs  and  wonders  have  been  part  of  every  great  re- 
vival movement  in  history.  Anabaptists  and  Hugenots  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  spoke  in  tongues,  fainted,  had 
visions,  and  made  prophetic  utterances.  The  New  En- 
gland revival  of  1734-35  under  Jonathan  Edwards 
produced  tremblings,  shriekings,  convulsions,  and  faint- 
ings.  Such  things  were  common  in  the  ministry  of  John 
Wesley,  as  recorded  in  his  journal.  C.  G.  Finney’s  early  re- 
vivals produced  faintings  and  prostrations. 

2.  Seeking  signs  and  wonders  as  an  end  in  themselves 
has  always  proved  counterproductive.  Jonathan  Edwards 
came  to  discountenance  them.  He  saw  they  had  become 
the  source  of  spiritual  pride  and  self-confidence  which 
provoked  God.  John  Wesley  later  came  to  see  that  signs 
and  wonders  pushed  many  of  his  followers  to  extrava- 
gance, “bringing  the  real  work  into  contempt.”  C.  G.  Fin- 
ney came  to  denounce  the  outbreak  of  emotional 
manifestations,  saying  that  the  great  body  of  his  earlier 
converts  had  become  “a  disgrace  to  religion.”  History 
intones  a consistent  somber  note  of  warning  to  any  Chris- 
tian movement  that  gives  priority  to  nonrational 
phenomena. 

3.  Signs  and  wonders  in  themselves  are  no  proof  of  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  appears  they  may  spring 
from  either  of  three  sources: 

•Signs  and  wonders  may  be  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  apostle  Paul  states  that  gifts  of  a spectacular  nature 
are  distributed  among  the  saints  for  the  purpose  of 
ministry  one  to  another  (1  Cor.  12:8-11, 14-20).  God  has 
granted  such  powers  to  his  people  today  to  witness  that 
his  kingdom  has  broken  into  history  and  is  presently 


Levi  Keidel,  Clearbrook,  B.C.,  is  a mission  instructor  at  Columbia  Bi- 
ble College — an  inter-Mennonlte  school.  He  was  a missionary  for  30 
years  in  Zaire. 


overthrowing  the  rule  of  Satan  among  us  (Matt.  12:28; 
Mark  16:17-19).  One  must  be  extremely  cautious  to  not 
blaspheme  the  Spirit  by  saying  such  works  cannot  come 
from  him  (Matt.  12:31-32). 

•Notwithstanding,  signs  and  wonders  may  have  their 
source  in  the  demonic  realm.  Satan  has  power  to  counter- 
feit any  supernatural  phenomena  in  the  physiological 


People  shrieked,  moaned,  and 
growled.  My  theology  gave  me 
no  frame  of  reference  for  such 
happenings. 


realm  (Matt.  7:21-23),  24:24;  2 Cor.  11:14;  2 Thess.  2:9). 
Shamans  of  major  non-Christian  religions  and  witch  doc- 
tors of  animism  methodically  reproduce  all  of  the 
phenomena  under  our  consideration:  tongues,  healings, 
shakings,  faintings,  visions,  and  so  on.  Much  of  what  they 
do  clearly  has  its  source  in  demonic  power. 

•Or,  strange  phenomena  may  have  their  source  in  the 
human  psyche  itself.  Psychiatrist  Carl  G.  Jung  expanded 
our  understanding  of  how  elements  of  supernatural  force 
may  impact  upon  our  subconscious  realm  and  produce  an 
unpredicted  physiological  response.  William  Sargant  has 
known  how  strongly  excited  emotions  affect  the  function- 
ing of  the  brain  and  are  consequently  reflected  in  bodily 
responses.  David  J.  du  Plessis,  noted  spokesman  for  the 
neo-charismatic  movement,  wrote  in  a similar  vein  in  The 
Spirit  Bade  Me  Go: 

I consider  it  heresy  to  speak  of  shaking,  trembling,  fall- 
ing, dancing,  clapping,  shouting,  and  such  actions  as 
manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  are  purely 
human  reactions  to  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
frequently  hinder  more  than  help  to  bring  forth  genuine 
manifes  ta  tions . 

In  summary,  such  phenomena  may  be  a purely  physio- 
logical reaction  to  what  the  human  subconscious 
perceives  to  be  an  encounter  with  the  divine. 

Authentic  versus  fraudulent.  If  such  is  the  nature  of 
signs  and  wonders,  how  can  one  distinguish  those  which 
are  authentic  from  those  which  are  fraudulent?  How  can 
one  enjoy  a certain  manifestation  without  the  lingering 
suspicion  that  it  may  be  counterfeit? 

Apart  from  the  special  gift  of  discernment,  the  dif- 
ference may  not  immediately  be  distinguishable.  Jesus 
said  that  counterfeiters  will  eventually  be  exposed  by 
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their  fruits  (Matt.  7:15-20).  Our  measuring  stick  must  be 
the  fruits,  either  of  the  persons  practicing  signs  and 
wonders,  or  of  the  signs  and  wonders  themselves.  The 
fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  clearly  defined  in  Galatians 
5:22-23 — love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness,  goodness, 
faithfulness,  gentleness,  and  self-control.  These  Satan 
cannot  consistently  imitate. 

A gift  should  not  be  used  for  prideful  exhibitionism,  for 
self-aggrandizement,  or  for  sensual  gratification.  It 
should  never  in  itself  produce  exclusivism  or  fac- 
tionalism. It  should  never  be  sought  for  what  is  inherent 


Mennonite  salami 

by  Gary  Horst 

I was  preparing  my  annual  pastor’s  report,  trying  to 
capture  the  essence  of  congregational  life,  when  the 
phone  rang.  And  with  it,  the  request:  “Can  you  tell  me 
where  there  is  a farm  where  I can  get  some  Mennonite  sa- 
lami?” 

No,  he  had  not  dialed  incorrectly.  He  was  passing 
through  Stratford,  Ontario,  no  doubt  having  come  from 
north  of  our  town  where  horse-and-buggy  traffic  exists, 
and  did  not  want  to  pass  up  an  opportunity  to  pick  up 
some  “Mennonite  salami.”  So,  of  course,  he  had  checked 
the  phone  book  and  called  up  the  closest  Mennonite 
church. 

I was  not  sure  whether  he  was  referring  to  summer 
sausage  or  farmer’s  pork  sausage,  but  I had  to  break  the 
news  to  him  that  at  Avon  Mennonite  Church  we  have  only 
one  farming  family,  and  they  produce  eggs.  He  seemed 
quite  disappointed  and  our  conversation  soon  ended.  I do 
not  know  if  he  ever  did  find  any  Mennonite  salami! 

Community  survey.  Is  it  not  curious  what  we  Men- 
nonites  become  known  for?  Not  too  long  ago,  we 
conducted  a brief  survey  of  our  community,  including  the 
question:  “What  does  the  word  ‘Mennonite’  mean  to  you?” 

The  first  responses  were  almost  always  references  to 
horse-and-buggies  or  distinctive  clothing.  We  found  that 
even  within  the  urban  area  surrounding  our  church  build- 
ing this  stereotypical  understanding  of  Mennonites  was 
I very  common.  Even  in  the  city,  Mennonites  are  still  the 
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in  itself.  Over  the  long  term,  a gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
produce  spiritual  growth,  the  healing  and  integration  of 
the  personality,  and  the  bonding  and  maturing  of  the 
community  of  saints  (Eph.  4:11-16). 

Theologian  John  White  put  it  well  in  an  address  he  de- 
livered last  year:  “God  does  not  get  a kick  out  of  our 
performing  little  miracles.  It  is  his  desire  that  we  know 
him.  He  wants  to  open  the  veil  to  allow  us  to  see  enough  of 
him  to  effect  change  in  us.  Manifestations  are  useless  un- 
less they  give  us  power  to  serve  him  better,  and  reveal  to 
us  the  glory  of  knowing  him.” 


“people  of  the  salami.” 

My  first  reaction  to  the  phone  call  was  fairly  negative. 
How  are  we  ever  going  to  move  toward  the  Vision  ’95 
goals  of  the  Mennonite  Church  when  these  stereotypical 
obstacles  are  in  our  path?  (People  half  a block  away  think 
our  services  are  in  German.)  Our  ethnic  and  cultural  heri- 
tage does  at  times  make  us  a “peculiar  people”  to  the  non- 
Mennonite — who  validly  does  not  make  or  understand  the 
distinctions  between  the  various  species  of  Mennonites. 

But  then  I thought  about  it  some  more.  Maybe  it  is  not 
so  bad  to  be  known  for  our  “salami.”  It’s  better  than  being 
known  for  baloney!  In  fact,  maybe  we  should  think  of  our- 
selves more  as  salami. 

Salami  traits.  Salami  is  spicy  and  tasty.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Jesus  had  something  to  say  about  that!  We  have, 
as  Mennonites,  some  important  distinctives.  We  must 
continue  to  hold  out  the  “salami”  of  discipleship,  com- 
munity, and  peace,  to  a hungry  world. 

Salami  often  makes  one  thirsty.  Should  not  our  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  lives  be  such  that  lead  others  to 
realize  a thirst  that  can  only  be  quenched  by  the  Living 
Water? 

Salami  is  made  from  many  different  ingredients.  The 
Mennonite  Church  must  continue  to  incorporate  all  peo- 
ples into  its  family.  This  will,  after  all,  only  enhance  the 
flavor.  We  need  people  with  names  like  Leis,  Lichty,  and 
Lebold;  but  equally  needed  are  people  with  names  like 
Annunziello  and  Nisbet. 

Together,  we’re  appetizing! 

Together,  we’re  Mennonite  salami!  ^ 


MARCH  8, 1988 
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Miller  to  step  down  as  president 
of  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  in  1989 


Mennonite  Board  of  Education  has  an- 
nounced the  process  for  the  selection  of  a 
successor  to  Marlin  Miller,  president  of 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary.  Miller  will 
continue  to  carry  full  responsibility  as 
president  until  June  30, 1989. 

By  1989  Miller  will  have  served  as 
president  for  14  years.  At  the  time  of  his 
last  regular  review,  which  led  to  his  reap- 
pointment in  1986,  Miller  expressed  his 
interest  in  giving  primary  attention  to 
teaching  and  writing.  After  broader  con- 
sultation and  further  discernment,  he  has 
asked  to  be  freed  for  these  interests  and 
for  Mennonite  and  interchurch  dialogue. 

“The  Mennonite  Church  is  fortunate 
that  Marlin  has  been  willing  to  use  his 
administrative  gifts  at  the  seminary,” 
said  MBE  board  chairman  Charles 
Gautsche.  “The  board  realizes  that  Mar- 
lin has  multiple  gifts — gifts  in  teaching 
and  writing  in  particular— with  which  he 
can  enrich  the  church  and  further  the 
cause  of  Christ.” 

According  to  MBE  executive  secretary 
Albert  Meyer,  arranagements  for  consul- 
tation with  interested  supporting  groups 
will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  presidential 
process.  “In  any  organization,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  president  is  probably  the  most 
important  task  of  the  board  of  directors,” 
Meyer  said.  “We  want  the  benefit  of  all 
the  good  counsel  and  wisdom  available.” 

Special  consultations  with  Goshen  Bib- 
lical Seminary’s  sister  institution,  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminary,  are  projected. 
GBS,  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  and  MBS, 
of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  share  a campus  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Together  they  are  called  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries. 

A six-member  committee  is  being 
formed  to  facilitate  the  consultation  pro- 
cess. Evelyn  Shellenberger  of  Paoli,  Ind., 
has  been  named  to  chair  the  committee. 
Wilbert  Shenk  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  will  serve 
as  staff  person  for  the  committee.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  are  in  the 
process  of  being  chosen.  These  will  in- 
clude representatives  from  the  MBE 
Board  of  Directors,  from  the  GBS  Board 
of  Overseers,  from  the  faculty,  and  from 
the  student  body. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Presi- 
dential Selection  Committee  will  be  to 
review  its  mandate  from  MBE  and  the 
GBS  Board  of  Overseers  and  seek  counsel 


from  other  groups  on  needs  of  the  sem- 
inary and  qualifications  to  be  considered 
in  the  choice  of  the  new  president. 
Following  these  steps,  the  committee  will 
be  responsible  to  compile  a list  of  names 
of  possible  candidates,  make  contacts 
with  prospects,  and — after  appropriate 
consultation— bring  a proposed  recom- 
mendation to  a subgroup  of  MBE  and  the 
GBS  Board  of  Overseers.  In  consultation 
with  the  Board  of  Overseers,  MBE  makes 
the  final  appointment  of  the  president. 

MBE  has  worked  with  the  respective 
institutional  boards  in  appointing  com- 
mittees to  facilitate  the  presidential  se- 
lection process  at  Hesston  College,  Gosh- 
en Biblical  Seminary,  Goshen  College, 
and  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
Seminary  seven  times  in  the  past  20 
years. 

Miller  played  a key  role  in  a time  of  sig- 
nificant transition  at  GBS.  All  but  two  of 
the  present  faculty  members  have  been 
appointed  since  he  began  his  tenure.  He 
has  worked  to  strengthen  resources  for 
spiritual  formation  and  preaching  skills 
for  future  pastors.  Miller  has  also 
stressed  cooperation  with  Mennonite 
Church  conferences  and  other  institu- 
tions in  providing  a range  of  pastoral/ 
theological  education  opportunities.  He 
has  worked  closely  with  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Seminary  in  this  area.  Student 
enrollments,  which  averaged  about  66 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  his  term,  have 
more  recently  increased  to  an  average  of 
about  123. 

Miller  joined  the  GBS  faculty  as  a part- 
time  teacher  in  1974.  Before  that  he  was 
in  France,  where  he  served  as  pastor 
among  French  Mennonites  and  as  a 
teacher  and  speaker  among  all  European 
Mennonites.  He  led  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  peace  interests  in  Europe 
and  administered  the  European  program 
for  alternative  service  and  other  Chris- 
tian services  for  European  peace  groups. 
He  also  served  as  theological  consultant 
to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  personnel 
in  West  Africa.  He  and  his  wife, 
Ruthann,  began  a ministry  among  Af- 
rican students  in  Paris,  which  has  now 
developed  into  a congregation  and 
student  center — Foyer  Grebel. 

After  completing  his  term  as  president 
in  1989,  Miller  plans  to  devote  more  time 
to  teaching  at  AMBS  and  to  writing. 


Marlin 

Miller 


Filming  underway 
in  Europe 
on  ‘Pilgrim  Aflame’ 

European  production  for  the  35mm  film 
Pilgrim  Aflame,  the  dramatic  story  of 
early  Anabaptist  leaders  Michael  and 
Margaretha  Battler,  began  on  Feb.  15  in 
Switzerland.  “This  is  a tremendous  op- 
portunity for  us  to  work  alongside  our 
European  Mennonite  sisters  and  broth- 
ers,” said  Michael  Hostetler,  executive 
producer  of  the  full-length  movie. 

While  the  cast  and  crew  shoot  in  set- 
tings including  monasteries,  castles,  cob- 
blestone courtyards,  and  ancient  li- 
braries, Swiss,  German,  and  French  Men- 
nonites are  providing  meals  and  other  in- 
kind  contributions,  organizing  vol- 
unteers, and  participating  as  extras.  As 
many  as  1,000  peasants  and  100  people  on 
horses  are  needed  for  one  scene. 

Cast  members  include  some  Euro- 
peans, although  most  are  professional  ac- 
tors from  Los  Angeles  and  New  York. 
Among  those  are  actors  who  appeared  in 
last  summer’s  movies  The  Big  Easy  and 
Star  Trek  IV.  Four  North  American  Men- 
nonites also  have  roles  in  the  film.  Other 
veteran  filmmakers  are  part  of  the  team 
creating  this  Sisters  & Brothers  produc- 
tion. All  persons  producing  Pilgrim 
Aflame  are  working  for  significantly  re- 
duced wages  because  of  their  commit- 
ment to  the  faith  story  and  its  message 
for  the  contemporary  world. 

Sisters  & Brothers,  the  independent 
group  of  Mennonite  filmmakers  based  in 
Goshen,  Ind.,  spent  four  years  preparing 
for  Pilgrim  Aflame.  Before  completing 
the  95-page  script,  screenwriters  Joel 
Kauffmann  and  Darryl  Wimberley  pro- 
duced eight  drafts,  several  of  which 
underwent  the  careful  scrutiny  of  a 20- 
member  advisory  council  consisting  of 
historians,  Anabaptist  scholars,  church 
leaders,  and  business  people. 

Assigning  modest  dollar  values  to  ser- 
vices and  in-kind  contributions,  the  Pil- 
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grim  Aflame  budget  becomes  equivalent 
to  $1.8  million.  Preliminary  funding  has 
come  from  hundreds  of  contributions  and 
loans  by  Mennonites  throughout  North 
America. 

The  European  shoot  is  expected  to  last 
about  one  month,  with  editing  taking 
place  over  the  spring  and  summer.  The 
theatrical,  feature-length  motion  picture 
is  scheduled  for  release  in  late  fall.  Al- 
though it  will  be  filmed  in  English,  al- 
ready negotiations  are  underway  for 
French  and  German  dubbing,  and  for 
showings  on  European  television. 

The  story  traces  Michael  Battler’s  pil- 
grimage from  monastery  to  martyrdom, 
highlighting  his  leadership  in  uniting  the 
16th-century  Anabaptist  groups.  “This  is 
our  chance  to  tell  the  Anabaptist  story  on 
a broad  scale,”  said  Hostetler.  “Michael 
and  Margaretha’s  testimony  is  a powerful 
one.  I’m  certain  Pilgrim  Aflame  will  be  a 
lasting  call  to  Christian  commitment  and 
obedience.” — Keith  Graber Miller 


Record  300  participants 
hear  mission  challenge 
at  EMC&S  event 

It  may  have  been  the  appealing  speakers, 
a relevant  theme,  or  satisfaction  with 
earlier  programs,  but  whatever  the  fac- 
tors, the  1988  School  for  Leadership 
Training  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
and  Seminary,  Jan.  18-21,  drew  a record 
attendance  of  some  300  persons.  Pastors 
and  lay  leaders  from  Eastern  United 
States  and  Canada  heard  speakers,  at- 
tended special  interest  classes,  wor- 
shiped, and  celebrated  around  the  theme 
“'The  Church  Released  for  Mission.” 
Participants  focused  on  the  recurring 
question;  how  to  motivate  persons  to 
think  beyond  a static  “fortress  mentality” 
when  church  members  are  seemingly 
preoccupied  with  activities  within  the 
walls  of  the  congregation.  The  church  can 
unleash  its  power  for  mission,  speakers 
declared  at  the  conference,  but  not  until 


people  capture  a vision  for  ministry  that 
extends  beyond  themselves. 

Frank  Tillibaugh,  pastor  of  Bear  Valley 
Baptist  Church  in  Denver,  Colo.,  led  a 
seminar  that  described  ways  the  church 
can  make  a difference  in  its  local  setting. 
“Three  out  of  every  four  churches  in 
North  America  today  are  either  not  grow- 
ing or  experiencing  membership  decline,” 
he  said. 

“Most  Christians  would  concur  that 
prayer.  Scripture,  and  holy  living  are 
essential  to  vital  church  life — and  I 
agree,”  he  said.  “But  there’s  a fourth  in- 
gredient that  many  congregations  lack— 
that  of  serious  thinking.”  He  said  that  by 
thinking  “I  mean  developing  a mind-set  in 
which  laypersons  see  themselves  as 
ministers  to  crying  needs  around  their 
church — befriending  and  helping  people 
who  don’t  fit  neatly  into  the  middle-class 
scheme  of  things.” 

When  Tillibaugh  went  to  the  Bear 
Valley  church  in  1971,  the  congregation 
had  40  members  and  was  on  the  verge  of 
closing  down.  Today,  on  an  average  Sun- 
day, 1,200  people  worship  at  Bear  Valley 
in  a sanctuary  that  seats  only  275.  By  us- 
ing modest  facilities  and  stretching  them 
to  the  limit,  the  congregation  channels 
most  of  its  energies  and  finances  into  out- 
reach programs.  The  church  has  23  minis- 
tries as  diverse  as  caring  for  abused 
children,  reaching  out  to  mothers  of 
preschoolers,  offering  love  and  practical 
help  to  unwed  mothers,  relating  to 
prisoners,  and  operating  an  inner-city 
health-care  facility. 

The  secret  of  successful  outward 
ministry,  according  to  Tillabaugh,  is 
“presenting  local  needs  to  members,  but 
allowing  the  Holy  Spirit  to  generate 
responses.  It’s  got  to  arise  from  the  people 
and  not  from  some  guilt  trip  I as  the  pas- 
tor try  to  lay  on  them.”  He  said  it  took  six 
years  for  his  parishioners  to  work 
through  their  fortress  mentality  and  to 
begin  looking  beyond  themselves. 

The  four-day  event  at  EMC&S — also 
known  as  Ministers  Week— offered  11 
classes  on  mission  themes  ranging  from 
“integrating  new  members  into  the  con- 


gregation” to  “ministries  in  the  urban  set- 
ting” and  “new  models  for  church  plant- 
ing.” Each  day’s  session  opened  with  wor- 
ship led  by  Duane  and  Nancy  Sider  of 
Community  Mennonite  Church  in  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  and  a Bible  study  led  by 
Freeman  Miller  of  Eastern  Mennonmite 
Board  of  Missions. — Jim  Bishop 


Pastors  learn  from 
Elijah  and  each  other 
at  AMBS  event 

Fellowship  and  personal  renewal  seemed 
to  be  the  main  benefits  of  the  annual  five- 
day  Pastors  Workshop,  Jan.  25-29,  at  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 
The  event,  on  the  theme,  “Learning  from 
Elijah:  Growth  Through  Crises,”  at- 
tracted nearly  200  participants.  Over  half 
came  from  the  Midwest,  but  a total  of  22 
Mennonite  Church  conferences  and 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
districts  were  represented. 

A highlight  of  the  week  was  the  daily 
teaching  session  by  Millard  Lind, 
professor  of  Old  Testament  at  AMBS.  He 
led  the  participants  through  an  exegetical 
study  of  the  Elijah  narratives  from  1 and 
2 Kings  and  the  New  Testament 
references  to  Elijah.  He  helped  the  par- 
ticipants better  understand  the  events 
and  crises  in  the  life  of  the  prophet 
Elijah. 

Also  based  on  the  Elijah  texts  were  the 
daily  worship  times  led  by  Clare  Ann  and 
Duane  Ruth-Heffelbower,  Gayle  Wiebe, 
Janeen  Bertsche  Johnson,  and  Marcus 
Smucker.  A flame  incorporated  into  the 
worship  center  each  day  represented  the 
theme  of  the  worship  times,  “God’s  Faith- 
fulness.” Preaching  during  the  four  wor- 
ship services  were  four  Mennonite  women 
pastors— Dorothy  Nickel  Friesen  of 
Manhattan,  Kans.;  Joyce  Shutt  of  Fair- 
field,  Pa.;  Emma  Richards  of  Lombard, 
111.;  and  Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus  of  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

Two  seminars  were  led  by  John  Savage, 
a United  Methodist  consultant  to 
ministers  and  churches.  He  asked  par- 
ticipants to  identify  the  dysfunctional 
“deep  beliefs”  which  they  and  their  con- 
gregations held,  such  as  unspoken  expec- 
tations of  failure  or  perfection.  He  then 
presented  his  model  of  communication, 
urging  pastors  to  be  aware  of  and  adapt 
to  the  congregation’s  communication 
methods. 

Evening  programs  included  Shadows,  a 
drama  about  facing  death  in  a nuclear 
war  presented  by  the  Goshen  College 
Players;  a pottery  demonstration  by  Dick 
Lehman;  a banquet  featuring  music  by  an 
AMBS  ensemble  as  well  as  personal 
stories  of  pastors;  and  selections  from 
Mendelssohn’s  Elijah  and  Hovhaness’ 
Look  Toward  the  Sea  by  the  Bluffton 
College  choirs. 


The  four  living  presidents  of  EMC&S  cm  campus  together  during  the  annual  School  for 
Leadership  Training.  They  are  (left  to  right)  John  Mumaw  (19^8-65),  Myron  Augsburger  (1965- 
80),  Richard Detweiler  (1980-87),  andJoeLapp  (1987-  ). 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Aldine  Wyse,  Wayland,  Iowa 

I was  happy  to  read  in  “Mennoscope” 
(Feb.  9)  that  the  Mennonite  Church  Gen- 
eral Board  is  studying  the  feasibility  of 
replacing  the  Nominating  Committee 
with  a gifts-discernment  process  whereby 
one  person  would  be  presented  in  each 
category.  I have  been  in  settings  where  I 
received  a ballot  (even  by  mail)  on  which 
several  names  were  given  to  vote  on. 
Many  times  I knew  nothing  about  the 
people.  I’m  sure  I would  feel,  if  only  one 
name  were  presented,  much  searching, 
prayer,  and  discernment  was  put  in  on  it. 


Dean  Hochstetler,  Nappanee,  Ind. 

The  article  “Fighting  the  ‘Powers’  ’’  by 
Kathleen  Kurtz  (Feb.  9)  is  most  assuredly 
traditional  Mennonite  in  view  and  scope. 
It  does,  however,  sidestep  the  central 
thrust  of  the  principalities  and  powers 
from  a gospel  point  of  view.  What  Paul  is 
talking  about  in  Ephesians  3:10  are  the 
“spirit  powers”  behind  the  scenes,  not  the 
corporations.  Ephesians  6:12  says  the 
same  thing.  According  to  Jesus  these 
“powers”  are  demon  entities  that  afflict 
people.  One-third  of  Mark’s  Gospel  has 
Jesus  dealing  with  demonized  persons. 
Peter  in  Acts  10:38  speaks  of  Jesus  heal- 
ing all  who  were  under  the  “power  of  the 
devil.” 

I appreciated  the  article  and  I encour- 
age Mrs.  Kurtz  to  write  another  article 
from  the  perspective  of  the  Gospels.  Sec- 
ular psychiatrists  are  beginning  to  see 
the  reality  of  demonically  afflicted 
persons  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  at  a 
loss  on  how  to  handle  the  phenomena. 
The  Christian  church  has  the  answer  if  it 
will  believe  the  Bible  and  apply  its  direc- 
tives. 


Paul  W.  Shank,  Goshen,  Ind. 

I notice  in  your  editorial  for  Jan.  26  you 
are  quoting  from  Bill  Moyers’  TV 
program  of  Dec.  9.  I have  the  program  on 
tape  and  will  quote  the  conversation  word 
for  word.  I will  let  you  decide  if  you 
quoted  him  correctly: 

“But  Christians  are  not  perfect,  they 
are  just  forgiven.  When  a Christian  gives 
his  life  over  to  Jesus  his  spirit  is  changed. 


immediately,  but  his  soul  is  being 
changed.  That  is  why  God  saves  us  right 
where  we  are  even  in  our  sins. . . . When 
he  doesn’t  tell  the  truth  as  Oliver  North 
does  he  has  to  repent.  But  God  is  forgiv- 
ing. God  forgives  him.  God  knows  the 
heart  of  a man.” 

Editor’s  response:  Thanks  to  Paul  W. 
Shank  for  this  accurate  quotation.  The 
words  are  less  objectionable  than  I 
remembered  them,  but  in  the  context, 
still  problematic. 


Larry  Esmonde,  Lima,  Ohio 

Having  dwelt  within  the  confines  of 
corporation  limits  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  I have  followed  with  great  inter- 
est Rich  Meyer’s  Nov.  24  article  and  the 
responses. 

I am  a city  dweller  by  birth  and  by 
choice.  I admit  this  with  the  full  realiza- 
tion that  city  dwelling  is  not  the  “in” 
thing  in  secular  or  religious  circles.  Many 
of  my  co-workers  and  co-worshipers  are 
suburban/rural  dwellers.  It  is  my  ob- 
servation that  they  live  where  they  live 
for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons: 
preference,  ability  to  afford  it,  racial  prej- 
udice, socio-economic  prejudice. 

The  main  difference  between  the  two 
groups  is  that  most  of  my  co-workers 
admit  quite  readily  why  they  live  where 
they  live,  while  most  of  my  co-worshipers 
are  not  as  clear  about  their  choice. 

In  our  area  many  franchised  or  licensed 
businesses  were  told  to  relocate  outside 
the  city  proper  to  the  more  affluent 


(where  the  money  is)  suburbs,  or  lose 
their  franchise  or  license.  However  I 
know  of  no  such  mandate  to  the  many 
churches  which  have  decided  to  relocate 
to  the  more  affluent  (where  the  money  is) 
suburbs.  I must  say  that  the  move  has 
been  good  business  in  both  cases.  And 
here  once  again,  the  secular  segment  will 
readily  admit  why  they  made  the  move. 

I am  aware  of  our  denominational  his- 
torical view  of  mission  work  in  the  city. 
My  wife  and  I were  brought  to  faith 
through  a city  mission  effort  and  in  some 
circles  we  are  still  known  as  “mission 
kids.”  I have  never  given  a whole  lot  of 
thought  as  to  whether  God  is  more 
pleased  with  me  depending  on  where  I 
dwell.  I’m  not  sure  that  I would  be  a bet- 
ter steward  by  being  more  self-reliant  (in- 
dependent), or  consume  less  if  I had  40 
acres  and  a mule  than  by  dwelling  on  a 40 
X 125  urban  plot. 

I wonder  if  we  urban  dwellers  would  be 
welcomed  should  we  decide  to  “de-cen- 
tralize,”  bearing  in  mind  that  we  come  in 
all  colors,  ethnic  groups,  and  economic 
strata.  And  then  I wonder  how  long  we 
will  continue  to  play  the  divisive  game  of 
the  haves  and  the  have-nots,  the  urban 
and  the  suburban.  I wonder  how  long  we 
will  choose  the  way  in  which  we  live  and 
where  we  live  and  then  find  Scripture  to 
support  our  position.  And  sometimes  I 
wonder  what  all  this  has  to  do  with 
following  one  who  never  owned  real 
estate,  urban  or  suburban.  One  who  never 
told  us  that  we  were  more  acceptable  be- 
cause of  where  we  live,  how  much  money 
we  earn,  or  the  color  of  our  skin. 


Your  health  is  a big  priority  these  days.  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  knows 
that.  We’re  introducing  Team  Care  Health  Plan— a new  plan  that 
rewards  you  for  maintaining  good  health.  After  all,  caring  about 
your  health  doesn’t  just  begin  when  you  enter  the  hospital. 


Contact  your  mutual  aid  counselor  or  MMA  today  for 
more  information  about  Team  Care. 


Helping  you  help  others. 


Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid 

Goshen,  IN  46526 
800-348-7468,  or 
(219)  533-9511  collect  In  IN 
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Prize-winning  author  Madeleine  L’Engle 
will  be  the  commencement  speaker  at  Go- 
shen College  on  Apr.  17.  The  New  York  writer 
has  had  35  books  published  since  1945,  includ- 
ing novels  for  both  adults  and  children.  Her 
best-known  book  is  A Wrinkle  in  Time,  which 
won  the  John  Newbery  Medal.  Some  220 
graduates  will  participate  in  Goshen’s  90th  an- 
nual commencement. 

Edgar  Stoesz  was  honored  for  34  years  of 
service  with  Mennonite  Central  Committee 

recently.  He  was  described  as  a “churchman, 
development  theorist,  and  noted  communica- 
tor” by  longtime  MCC  board  member  Larry 
Kehler.  Stoesz  was  associate  executive  secre- 
tary for  many  years  and  was  MCC  Europe 
secretary,  1985-87.  He  was  instrumental  in 
designing  MCC’s  development  pro^ams  and 
opening  new  projects  in  Appalachia,  Brazil, 
Bolivia,  and  Haiti. 

David  Hostetler  has  succeeded  Jan  Gley- 
steen  as  church  bulletin  editor  at  Mennonite 
Publishing  House.  This  responsibility  has  been 
added  to  his  duties  as  editor  of  Christian  Liv- 
ing. Gleysteen,  who  was  bulletin  editor  for  18 
years,  now  needs  to  devote  more  time  to 
Anabaptist/Mennonite  heritage  interpretation 
in  light  of  increased  demands  for  that.  Cur- 
rently 166  congregations  use  the  bulletins  each 
week.  (An  additional  155  congregations  use 
another  full-color  series  produced  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  denominations.) 

Herald  Press  is  making  a rare  request  for 
contributions— for  its  Free  Tract  Fund.  The 

last  time  the  appeal  was  made  was  in  1979,  and 
now  the  fund  is  almost  depleted.  Herald  Press, 
a division  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  sells 
evangelistic  tracts  along  with  its  books.  “But 
not  all  who  want  tracts  can  afford  to  pay  for 
them,”  says  Herald  Press  director  Maynard 
Shetler.  “And  we  feel  it  is  our  responsibility  in 
Christ  to  honor  legitimate  requests.”  Many  of 
the  free  tracts  go  to  prison  chaplains  and 
retired  people  who  distribute  tracts  regularly. 
Contributions  for  the  Free  Tract  Fund  can  be 
sent  to  Herald  Press  at  MPH,  616  Walnut  Ave 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

Copies  of  “Assembly  Songs”  are  available 
for  personal  and  congregational  use.  When 
ordered  in  a quantity  of  100  or  more  the  price 
is  $1.00  each;  50-99  copies,  $1.25  each;  and 
fewer  than  50  copies,  $1.50  each.  The  song- 
books  can  be  ordered  from  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board  at  528  E.  Madison  St.,  Lom- 
bard, IL  60148. 

New  appointments: 

j •Hansulrich  Gerber,  co-secretary  of  program 
I developrnent,  Mennonite  World  Conference, 
starting  in  May.  The  other  co-secretary  is  Jane 
Friesen,  who  has  been  a member  of  the  MWC 
, staff  for  five  years.  The  two  will  be  responsible 
} for  staff  work  connected  with  both  the  Pro- 
gram Committee  and  the  Faith/Life  Commit- 
tee for  MWC  Assembly  12,  which  will  be  held 
in  1990  in  Winnipeg,  Man.  Gerber,  who  will 
work  out  of  MWC  headquarters  in  Carol 
Stream,  111.,  will  also  continue  part  time  as 
executive  secretary  of  International  Mennonite 
Peace  Committee.  In  addition  to  his  duties 
with  the  peace  committee,  Gerber  has  been 

§astor  of  the  Mennonite  congregation  in  Bern, 
witzerland. 

•Samuel  Lopez,  administrator,  Spanish  Men- 
nonite Council  of  Lancaster  Conference,  start- 
ing in  July.  He  succeeds  Jose  Santiago,  who 
will  attend  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
Seminary.  Lopez  will  serve  the  council  on  a 
half-time  basis  while  continuing  his  work  with 
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MBM  coordinates  fellowship  visit  in  Latin  America.  Fifteen  North  American  Men- 
noyiites  (in  front  rows)  participated  in  a Sunday  evening  worship  service  recently  at  Adolfo 
Sourdeaux  Mennonite  Church  in  a suburb  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  They  were  part  of  a 
Latin  America  Mission  Fellowship  Visit  coordinated  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Par- 
ticipants saw  Mennonite  church  work  in  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay  in  addi- 
tion to  Argentina.  Gordon  and  Iva  Jean  Kauffman  of  Middlebury,  Ind.,  said  the  visit  “pro- 
vided a point  of  view  which  would  be  impossible  to  duplicate  without  firsthand  participa- 
tion. Latin-American  Christians  taught  us  about  being  involved  with  strangers  and 
showed  a warmth  and  love  to  us  that  makes  the  early  New  Testament  church  concepts  a 
current  reality.  ” 


the  local  Hispanic  leadership  training  pro- 
gram. But  his  other  current  responsibility  as 
pastor  of  Spanish  Mennonite  Church  in  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  will  be  relinquished. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Transcultural  Seminar,  May  31-June  10,  at 
Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Kans.  The  an- 
nual event  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  three  Mennonite  colleges.  It  of- 
fers academic  credit  in  global  understanding 
and  international  development,  with  six 
specific  areas  of  focus — agriculture,  eco- 
nomics, education,  general  development, 
health  care,  and  nutrition.  More  information 
from  Thomas  Lehman  at  Bethel  Allege,  North 
Newton,  KS  67117;  phone  316-2883-2500. 
•Atlantic  Coast  Conference  Assembly,  Mar. 
11-13,  at  Ridgeview  Mennonite  Church, 
Gordonville,  Pa.  The  10th  annual  event  in- 
cludes business  sessions  featuring  reports  on 
church  planting  and  other  projects.  It  also  in- 
cludes inspirational  meetings  under  the  theme 
“Telling  Our  Story.”  The  speaker  is  Peter 
Dyck,  a storyteller  and  lon^ime  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  administrator.  More  in- 
formation from  Melville  Nafziger  at  the  con- 
ference office.  Box  369,  Gap,  PA  17527;  phone 
717-442-4791. 

•Spirituality  Retreat,  Apr.  8-9,  at  Refreshing 
Mountain  Camp,  Stevens,  Pa.  It  is  sponsored 
by  Lancaster,  Franconia,  and  Atlantic  Coast 
conferences.  The  theme  is  “Nurturing  the  In- 
ner Life,”  and  the  leader  is  Mary  Herr  of  The 
Hermitage,  a Mennonite  retreat  center  in 
Michigan.  More  information  from  Dorothy 
Harnish  at  Lancaster  Conference,  Salunga,  PA 
17538;  phone  717-898-6067. 

•Peace  Tax  Legislative  Seminar,  Apr.  20-21,  in 
Washington,  D.C.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Campaign  for  a Peace  Tax  Fund,  which 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  29  other  denominations  and  organizations. 
The  keynote  speaker  is  Mary  Evelyn  Jegen,  a 
Catholic  nun  and  widely  known  peace  activist. 
Also  planned  are  visits  to  members  of  Con- 
gress in  support  of  the  Peace  Tax  Fund  Bill, 
which  would  allow  conscientious  objection  to 
war  taxes.  More  information  from  the  Na- 
tional Campaign  at  2121  Decatur  PI.  NW, 


Washington,  DC  20008;  phone  202-483-3751. 
•Consultation  on  Dispute  Resolution  in  Higher 
Education,  June  14-15,  at  Wheaton  (111.)  Col- 
lege. The  second  annual  event  is  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Conciliation  Service,  Church  of  the 
Brethren  Peace  Office,  Friends  Association  for 
Higher  Education,  and  New  Call  to  Peacemak- 
ing. One  goal  is  to  strengthen  the  development 
of  peace  studies  programs  at  colleges  and 
seminaries  affiliated  with  historic  peace 
churches.  The  featured  speaker  is  Mennonite 
mediator  John  Paul  Lederach.  More  informa- 
tion from  Mennonite  Conciliation  Service  at 
Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717-859-1151. 
•Retreat  for  Singles  and  the  Formerly  Mar- 
ried, Apr.  15-17,  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  Center.  This  is  an  annual  gathering  for 
people  who  are  single  because  they  never  mar- 
ried or  because  of  divorce  or  the  death  of  a 
spouse.  The  theme  is  “Speaking  Truth  and 
Love,”  and  the  speaker  is  Gerald  Martin,  a 
Mennonite  pastor  in  Broadway,  Va.  This  year’s 
retreat  was  planned  by  a group  from'  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  More  information  from 
Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA 
15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 

•Marriage  Enrichment  Retreat,  Apr.  8-10,  at 
Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center. 
The  leaders  are  counselors-educators  John  and 
Naomi  Lederach.  Both  are  staff  members  at 
Philhaven  Hospital,  a Mennonite  psychiatric 
facility  in  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa.  More  information 
from  Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
PA  15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 

•Illinois  Mennonite  Relief  Sale,  Mar.  18-19,  at 
Peoria  (111.)  Civic  Center,  "rhe  30th  annual 
event,  which  raises  money  for  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee,  will  include  an  auction  and 
food/craft  sales.  Also  scheduled,  prior  to  the 
sale,  are  two  other  fund-raising  events— the 
play  Quilters  at  Bradley  University  and  a skat- 
ing party  at  two  different  indoor  skating  rinks. 
More  information  from  Donald  Roth  at  249 
Baltimore  Ave.,  Morton,  IL  61550;  phone  309- 
266-7704. 

•JtOth  Anniversary  Celebration,  Apr.  23,  at 
Lake  Center  Christian  School,  Hartville,  Ohio. 
The  activities  include  an  open  house,  a dinner 
in  the  newly  completed  Kaufman  Center,  stu- 
dent performances,  and  the  presentation  of  a 
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book  on  the  school’s  history.  Lake  Center  is  a 
Mennonite  school  with  a current  enrollment  of 
200  students  in  grades  K-8.  More  information 
from  Allan/Emma  Detweiler  at  1402  Wood- 
mont  St.  NE,  Hartville,  OH  44632;  phone  216- 
877-2902. 

•Hymn  Sing,  Mar.  13,  at  Elizabethtown  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church.  The  17th  annual  event  is 
sponsored  by  the  Elizabethtown  District  of 
Lancaster  Conference.  Musician-writer-editor 
Glenn  Lehman  is  the  director.  More  informa- 
tion from  Russell  Baer  at  5676  Bossier  Rd., 
Elizabethtown,  PA  17022;  phone  717-367-3191. 

New  books: 

•Preach  the  Word  by  John  Mumaw.  It  defines, 
explains,  and  illustrates — from  Ephesians— 
the  expository  method  of  preaching.  The 
author  is  a former  president  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  and  Seminary  and  a longtime 
seminary  professor  who  taught  homiletics, 
among  other  things.  The  book,  published  by 
Herald  Press  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
is  available  for  $14.95  (in  Canada  $19.95). 
•Seedtime  and  Harvest  by  Paul  Dagen.  This  is 
the  history  of  the  Alabama-Northwest  Florida 
District  of  Lancaster  Conference,  1942-87.  The 
author  is  the  former  overseer  of  the  district. 
The  book  is  available  for  $3.00  from  the  author 
at  826  Village  Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602. 

New  resources: 

•The  proceedings  of  the  1987  Geyieral 
Assembly  of  the  Mennonite  Church  from 


General  Board.  Delegates  have  already  re- 
ceived the  booklet.  Other  people  can  obtain  it 
for  $2.25  from  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board  at  528  E.  Madison  St.,  Lombard,  IL 
60148. 

•Peace  tracts  from  Mennonite  Publishing 
House.  This  is  a series  of  seven  tracts  designed 
for  distribution  as  an  evangelistic  tool  to  begin 
discussions  about  peace  issues  and  to  attract 
people  to  the  New  Testament  gospel  of  peace. 
Called  Questions  About  Peace,  the  tracts  were 
commissioned  by  Mennonite  (Central  Commit- 
tee and  written  by  Kansas  pastor  Lois  Barrett. 
The  series  is  available  for  $1.95  (plus  $1.00  for 
postage/handling)  or  can  be  ordered  at  a 
cheaper  bulk  rate  from  Herald  Press  at  MPH, 
616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 
•Booklet  on  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  imrship 
from  Mennonite  Publishing  House.  It  ex- 
amines Bible  study,  Bible  reading,  biblical 
preaching,  biblical  liturgy,  biblical  rituals,  and 
biblical  living.  The  booklet  is  called  The  Bible 
in  Worship,  and  it  was  written  by  pastor/ 
theologian  LeRoy  Kennel.  It  is  the  latest 
booklet  in  the  Worship  Series.  It  can  be  ob- 
tained for  $2.95  (plus  10%  for  postage/handling) 
from  MPH  at  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683;  or  from  a Provident  bookstore. 

•The  bylaws  of  the  Mennonite  Church  from 
General  Board.  It  includes  the  revisions  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Assembly  last  summer. 
The  16-page  leaflet  can  be  obtained  for  $1.00 
from  Mennonite  Church  General  Board  at  528 
E.  Madison  St.,  Lombard,  IL  60148. 


•U.S.  election  study  guide  from  JustLife  Edu- 
cation Fund.  It  reflects  the  “consistent  life 
ethic”  of  this  organization  and  rates  members 
of  Congress  accordingly  on  their  commitment 
to  eliminating  nuclear  arms,  opposing  abor- 
tion, and  promoting  economic  justice.  JustLife 
Education  Fund  is  an  offshoot  of  JustLife,  a 
political  action  committee  which  was  formed 
in  1986.  Both  are  headed  by  Ron  Sider,  who  is  a 
member  of  both  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church.  The  study  guide  is 
available  from  JustLife  Education  Fund  at 
5107  Newhall  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19144. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Administrator/principal,  Lititz  (Pa.)  Area 
Mennonite  School,  starting  in  July.  The  school 
has  an  enrollment  of  202  in  grades  K-8  and  a 
faculty  of  15.  Contact  Marlin  Groff  at  the 
school,  1050  E.  Newport  Rd.,  Lititz,  PA  17543; 
phone  717-626-9551. 

•Faculty  member  m nursing,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  starting  in  the  fall.  The  person 
will  teach  medical-surgical  nursing.  An  M.S.  or 
Ph.D.  related  to  medical-surgical  nursing  is  re- 
quired. Send  resume  to  Lee  Snyder  at  EMC, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

•Counselors  and  cooks,  Menno  Haven  Camp 
and  Retreat  Center,  Tiskilwa,  111.  These  are 
full-time  and  part-time  jobs  for  this  summer. 
Contact  the  camp  at  R.  1,  Tiskilwa,  IL  61368; 
phone  815-646-4344. 

Special  meetings:  Duane  Beck,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
at  West  Union  Mennonite  Church,  Parnell, 
Iowa,  Mar.  20-23. 

New  members: 

•Bethany,  Bridgewater  Comers,  Vt.:  John  and 
Jane  Ruppe. 

•Western  Mennonite,  Salem,  Dreg.:  Tami 
Stutzman,  Christopher  Brubaker,  and  Jeffrey 
Brubaker. 

•West  Unimi,  Parnell,  Iowa:  Lisa  Birky,  Lori 
Gingrich,  Kendra  Leichty,  Kate  Yoder,  and 
Marlow  Yoder. 

•Locust  Grove,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.:  Kim  Frohriep 
and  Diana  Pagels. 

•Hannibal  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Hannibal, 
Mo.:  Michael  Cox  and  Gwendy  Horst. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bachman,  Jay  and  Shirley,  Roanoke,  III, 
first  child.  Grant  Thomas,  Nov.  1 (received  for 
adoption). 

Bauman,  Charles  and  Carol  (Buehler),  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  Urst  child,  Jeremy  Charles,  Jan. 
13. 

Bauman,  Leon  and  Lynette  (Beachy), 
Mussoorie,  India,  second  daughter,  Anjuli 
Rose,  Feb.  13. 

Christo,  Gordy  and  Cynthia  (Thurmond), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  daughter,  Melissa  Kris- 
tine, Jan.  28. 

Garber,  Stephen  and  Claudia  (Ulrich),  Met- 
amora.  111.,  second  son,  Blake  Arthur,  Jan.  25. 

Heiser,  Dennis  and  Linda  (Harshbarger), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Amy  Elizabeth,  Dec.  13. 

Householter,  Mahlon  and  Cheryl  (Zoss), 
Eureka,  111.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Aaron 
Joseph,  Feb.  6. 

Martin,  Lester  and  Janet  (Nolt), 
Morgantown,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Chad 
Allen,  Feb.  3. 

Mast,  Ed  and  Sara  (Nofziger),  Wooster, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Nathaniel  Edward,  Jan.  31. 

Metzler,  Don  and  Louise  (Hershberger), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  fifth  child,  second  daughter, 
Sara  Joy,  Feb.  12.  (One  son  deceased.) 


MCC  aid  feeds  “spirits  as  well  as  stomachs.’’  In  October  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
sent  500  metric  tons  of  rice  and  60  metric  tons  of  fertilizer  to  drmtght  victims  in  northern 
Laos.  It  was  the  first  food  aid  to  enter  the  country  following  announcement  of  the  drought 
in  August.  “This  rice  boosted  the  people's  spirits  as  well  as  filled  their  stomachs,  “reported 
MCC  worker  David  Merchant,  who  is  from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Washington,  D.C.  He 
recently  traveled  with  Lao  government  officials  to  drought-stricken  areas  to  evaluate  rice 
distribution.  Pictured  are  drought  victims  in  Luang  Prabang  Province  receiving  MCC  rice. 

The  rice,  purchased  in  Thailand,  was  shipped  to  Laos,  loaded  on  trucks,  and  sent  im- 
mediately to  Luang  Prabang,  according  to  Merchant.  Fertilizer  was  also  sent  for  dry 
season  irrigated  crops.  MCC  Imd  been  assured  by  the  Lao  government  that  it  would  dis- 
tribute the  rice  free  to  all  needy  people,  regardless  of  political,  social,  or  economic  status. 
The  purpose  of  Merchant's  trip,  in  part,  ivas  to  see  that  these  requirements  were  being 
honored. 

'Food  donations  from  larger  donors  have  been  promised,  but  as  of  early  1988  none 
have  arrived, " says  Pat  Hostetter  Martin,  co-secretary  for  MCC  programs  in  Southeast 
Asia.  “MCC's  ability  to  move  quickly  in  such  situations  is  a unique  role  we  can  play  even 
though  our  donations  may  not  be  as  massive  as  others.  We  also  force  a kind  of ‘test  run'on 
their  distribution  system,  paving  the  way  for  less  confusion  when  United  Nations  and  bi- 
lateral donations  arrive.  ” 
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GOSPEL  HERALD 


Miller,  Brent  and  Roma  (Martin),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Kelsie  Martin,  Jan.  27. 

Miller,  Craig  and  Margret  (Johnson),  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  (^Ihaney 
Breanne,  Nov.  30. 

Miller,  Walter  and  Connie  (Wood),  Arthur, 
111.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Cheryl  Ann, 
Feb.  9. 

Napolitan,  Angelo  and  Lori  (Lehman),  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Nicholas  Ryan,  Feb.  8. 

Nussbaum,  Keith  and  Cindy  (Gable),  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Brian 
Keith,  Feb.  12. 

Nussbaum,  Ray  and  Joan  (Rice),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Bradley  Philip,  Feb.  5. 

Pratt,  Rollin  and  Elsa  (Guerrero),  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  second  child,  first  son,  Ralph  Leon,  Feb. 
12. 

Reimer,  Glen  and  Jamie  (Blackwood), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  third  child,  first  son,  Curtis 
Glen,  Dec.  18. 

Souvannavong,  Lang  and  Souk,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Morgan,  Feb.  4. 

Stam,  Billy  and  Lynn,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  first 
child,  Eric  Emery,  Jan.  21. 

Stinson,  Fred  and  Connie  (Ramseyer),  Orr- 
ville, Ohio,  first  child,  Melinda  Louise,  Jan.  24. 

Stuckey,  Gary  and  Sandy  (Short),  Stryker, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter.  Crystal, 
born  on  Sept.  17, 1977;  received  for  adoption  on 
Feb.  8. 

Ward,  Roger  and  Debra  (Zielman),  Dash- 
wood,  Ont.,  first  child,  Ashley  Tara,  Jan.  21. 

Wenger,  Mel  and  Mim  (Wengerd),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Tyler  Nathaniel, 
Jan.  24. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Frey-Stuckey.  Fred  Frey,  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
West  Clinton  cong.,  and  Eldine  Stuckey, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  by  Rocky 
Miller  and  Keith  Leinbach,  Feb.  6. 

Hochstetler-Rohrer.  Caleb  Hochstetler  and 
Jill  Rohrer,  both  of  Dalton,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong., 
by  Bill  Detweiler,  Feb.  13. 

Kauffman-Martin.  Daniel  Dean  Kauffman, 
Leonard,  Mo.,  Mt.  Pisgah  cong.,  and  Michelle 
Susan  Martin,  Denver,  Colo.,  First  Mennonite 
^ cong.,  by  Daniel  Kauffman,  father  of  the 
I groom,  and  Walt  Friesen,  Dec.  27. 

! Ruth-Longacre.  Dwight  A.  Ruth, 

I Boyertown,  Pa.,  and  Margi  J.  Longacre,  Bally, 

' Pa.,  both  of  Bally  cong.,  by  Winfield  M.  Ruth, 

I father  of  the  groom,  and  James  C.  Longacre, 

[ Feb.  14. 

Yoder-Frey.  Dari  Yoder,  Columbia,  Pa., 
Maple  Grove  cong.,  and  Luree  Frey,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Worship  Center,  by  Samuel  Smucker,  Jan.  23. 


OBITUARIES 


' Amstutz,  Edna,  daughter  of  Solomon  and 
I Barbara  (Hofstetter)  Amstutz,  was  born  in 
I Hesston,  Kans.,  Mar.  10,  1906;  died  of  a heart 
( attack  in  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  10,  1988;  aged 
t 81  y.  She  was  a member  of  Hesston  Mennonite 
j Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Scho- 
I,  waiter  Villa  on  Feb.  12,  in  charge  of  Wesley 
,j  Jantz  and  Phil  Bedsworth;  interment  in  East 
I;  Lawn  Cemetery. 

' Becker,  Fred  William,  son  of  Fred  and 

Elizabeth  (Stutzman)  Becker,  was  born  at 

MARCH  8, 1988 


New  MCC  workers  include  24  from  the  Mennonite  Church.  Twenty-four  of  the  5U  new 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers  are  from  the  Mennonite  Church.  Most  of  them  par- 
ticipated in  orientation,  Jan.  5-15,  at  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.  They  are: 

Front  row  (left  to  right)— Kori  Leaman-Miller  of  Belle fontaine,  Ohio,  community 
development  worker  in  El  Salvador;  Doug  and  Dawn  Yoder  Harms  (and  Matthew)  of 
Normal,  III,  community /church  workers  in  Portugal;  Jonathan  Marston  ofCanby,  Oreg., 
youth  counselor  in  Warburg,  Alta.;  Kerri  Tucker  of  New  Dundee,  Ont,  Selfhelp  Crafts 
packer  in  New  Hamburg,  Ont.;  Martha  Keim  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Selfhelp  Crafts  data  entry 
worker  in  Akron,  Pa.;  Ruth  Keim  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Selfhelp  Crafts  sales  clerk  in  Ephrata, 
Pa.;  Marlene  Dick  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  justice  advocacy  worker  in  the  Philippines;  and  Kerry 
Shantz  of  Baden,  Ont.,  Selfhelp  Crafts  packer  in  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

Back  row— Larry  Leaman-Miller  of  Landisville,  Pa.,  community  development  worker 
in  El  Salvador;  Weyburn  and  Thelma  Miller  Groff  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  pastoral  visitors  to 
MCCers  in  Asia;  Holly  and  John  Blosser  Yoder  of  Wellman,  Iowa,  secondary  teacher  and 
agriculture  worker  in  Zambia;  Miles  Zimmerly  of  Orrville,  Ohio,  research  agronomist  in 
Bangladesh;  Will  and  Marge  Swartzendruber  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  teacher  and  nutri- 
tionist in  Nigeria;  Mark  Chupp  and  Sharon  Shumaker  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  conflict  resolution 
worker  and  family  counselor  in  Costa  Rica;  and  Dale  Hildebrand  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  justice 
advocacy  worker  in  the  Philippines. 

Four  other  people  from  the  Mennonite  Church  began  MCC  assignments  but  did  not 
participate  in  orientation:  Mary  Amstutz  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  seminary  librarian  in  Indonesia; 
Elaine  and  Nathan  Zook  Barge  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  support  services  worker  and 
water  resources  worker  in  Nicaragua;  and  Chris  Hostetter  of  Akron,  Pa.,  Selfhelp  Crafts 
worker  in  A kron. 


Wauseon,  Ohio,  Oct.  16,  1896;  died  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Feb.  12,  1988;  aged  91  y.  On  Mar.  20, 
1919,  he  was  married  to  Katie  Beck,  who  died 
in  1972.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Meredith 
Gillen),  one  son  (Lowell  Becker),  5 grand- 
children, 9 great-grandchildren,  and  2 great- 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of 
Bancroft  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Neville  Funeral  Home  Chapel  on 
Feb.  15,  in  charge  of  Phil  Ebersole;  interment 
in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Berkey,  Sadie,  daughter  of  Harry  and  Mary 
(Gindlesperger)  Berkey,  was  born  in  Somerset 
Co.,  Pa.,  May  5,  1903;  died  at  Memorial  Hos- 
pital on  Feb.  6,  1988;  aged  84  y.  Surviving  is 
one  sister  (Ruth  Yoder).  She  was  a member  of 
Blough  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Feb.  8,  in  charge  of  David 
Mishler  and  Elvin  Holsopple;  interment  in 
Blough  Cemetery. 

Bishop,  Elizabeth  Hangey,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  and  Amanda  Hangey,  was  born  in 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  Dec.  6,  1892;  died  at 
Souderton  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Home  on  Feb.  9, 
1988;  aged  95  y.  She  was  married  to  Harry  A. 
Derstine,  who  died  in  1949.  She  was  later  mar- 
ried to  Rhine  Bishop,  who  died  in  1969.  Surviv- 
ing is  one  step-  son  (Russell  Bishop).  One  son 
(Robert)  died  at  birth.  She  was  a member  of 
Rockhill  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Souderton  Mennonite  Church 
on  Feb.  13,  in  charge  of  Russell  Detweiler  and 
Curtis  Godshall;  interment  in  Rockhill  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Cross,  Howard,  son  of  Mahlon  and  Edna 
(Bontrager)  Cross,  was  born  in  Midland,  Mich., 
Sept.  14,  1920;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Goshen 
General  Hospital,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Nov.  16,  1987; 
aged  67  y.  On  June  4,  1944,  he  was  married  to 
Sylvia  Weirich,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Bob  and  Gary),  4 grandsons,  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Alvin  Thomas),  3 brothers  (Melvin, 
Alvin,  and  Mahlon,  Jr.),  his  stepmother  (Clara 
Cross),  3 stepbrothers,  and  one  stepsister.  He 
was  a member  of  North  Goshen  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  in 
charge  of  Harvey  Chupp,  Darrell  Hostetler, 
and  Cliff  Miller;  Interment  in  Miller  Cemetery. 


Eichelberger,  Louis,  Sr.,  son  of  George  and 
Fannie  (Egli)  Eichelberger,  was  born  in  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  Mar.  24, 1897;  died  at  Glendale,  Ariz., 
Jan.  30, 1988;  aged  90  y.  On  May  4, 1922,  he  was 
married  to  Louella  Bechler,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Ruby  Walstra),  5 
sons  (Ray,  Glen,  Dale,  Louis,  Jr.,  and  Marvin), 
22  grandchildren,  31  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  brother  (Levi).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  2 daughters  (Dorothy  and  Martha)  and  one 
son  (George).  He  was  a member  of  Hopewell 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  3,  in  charge  of  John  F.  Mur- 
ray; interment  in  Hopewell  Cemetery. 

Hartman,  Harold  William,  son  of  William 
and  Mary  (Everest)  Hartman,  was  born  in 
Elkhart  Co.,  Ind.,  July  9,  1908;  died  in  Fairfax, 
Iowa,  Jan.  14, 1988;  aged  79  y.  On  Nov.  26, 1931, 
he  was  married  to  Ruth  Leinbach,  who  died 
Feb.  6,  1973.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Dean,  Keith, 
and  Max),  8 grandchildren,  3 great-grand- 
children, 2 sisters  (Ruth  Barkey  and  Esther 
Yoder),  and  2 brothers  (Raymond  and  Earl). 
He  was  a member  of  Olive  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  18,  in 
charge  of  J.  C.  Wenger  and  Dale  Shenk;  inter- 
ment in  Olive  Cemetery. 

Hecker,  Elva  Immel,  daughter  of  John  and 
Anna  (Hostetler)  Immel,  was  born  in  Tus- 
carawas Co.,  Ohio;  died  at  Walnut  Hills  Nurs- 
ing Home,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Feb.  13,  1988; 
aged  95  y.  She  was  married  to  Melvin  Hecker, 
who  died  on  May  19,  1983.  Surviving  are  one 
son  (Paul),  2 daughters  (Marjorie  Hughes  and 
Dorothy  Burger),  11  CTandchildren,  8 great- 
grandchildren, 2 halfbrothers  (Walter  and 
Garrison  Immel),  and  2 halfsisters  (Edna 
Ludwick  and  Esther  Hershberger).  She  was  a 
member  of  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Butler- Yarns 
Funeral  Home  on  Feb.  16,  in  charge  of  Alvin 
Kanagy;  interment  in  Walnut  Creek  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Hertzler,  Clara  Matilda  Klingle,  daughter 
of  Ernest  and  Matilda  (Stucke)  Klingle,  was 
born  on  Aug.  21,  1904;  died  at  Newport  News, 
Va.,  Feb.  6, 1988;  aged  83  y.  She  was  married  to 
Mark  Hertzler,  who  died  on  Mar.  16, 1966.  Sur- 
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viving  is  one  son  (Nathan).  She  was  a member 
of  Warwick  River  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  9,  in  charge 
of  Truman  H.  Brunk,  Jr.,  Truman  H.  Brunk, 
Sr.,  and  Nelson  Burkholder;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Immel,  Verna,  daughter  of  Alvin  and  Ma- 
linda  (Sommers)  Immel,  died  at  Walnut  Hills 
Nursing  Home,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Feb.  15, 
1988;  aged  78  y.  Surviving  is  one  sister  (Iona 
Kuhn).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister 
and  one  brother.  She  was  a member  of  Walnut 
Creek  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Smith  Funeral  Home  on  Feb. 
17,  in  charge  of  Arnold  Klaiber;  interment  in 
Walnut  Creek  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Peachey,  Aaron  J.,  son  of  John  S.  and  Sallie 
S.  (Yoder)  Peachey,  was  born  in  Mifflin  Co., 
Pa.,  Nov.  9,  1896;  died  at  Valley  View  Haven, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  Feb.  13, 1988;  aged  91  y.  On  Dec. 
11,  1921,  he  was  married  to  Katie  M.  Peachey, 
who  died  on  May  6,  1987.  Surviving  are  4 sons 
(Urie  J.,  John  D.,  Earl  A.,  and  Sanford),  9 
grandchildren,  12  great-grandchildren,  4 
sisters  (Saloma  Yoder,  Mary  G.  Peachey,  An- 
nie B.  Yoder,  and  Linnie  L.  Peachey),  and  one 
brother  (Elam  C.).  He  was  a member  of  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Feb.  17,  in  charge  of  Max 
Zook  and  Erie  Renno;  interment  in  Locust 
Grove  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Laura  Garber,  daughter  of 
Valentine  and  Lena  (Camp)  Garber,  was  born 
on  Jan.  18,  1892;  died  at  Maple  Lawn  Health 
Center,  Eureka,  111.,  Jan.  27,  1892;  aged  96  y. 
On  Jan.  23,  1913,  she  was  married  to  Joel 
Schrock,  who  died  on  July  1,  1925.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Mearl  and  Milton),  one  daughter 
(Esther  Schrock),  9 grandchildren,  and  14 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 brothers  and  3 sisters.  She  was  a 
member  of  Metamora  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  30,  in 
charge  of  Jack  Stalter,  Gail  Fisher,  and  Larry 
Tate;  interment  in  Stewart-Harmony 
Cemetery. 

Shelly,  Anna  E.  Myer,  daughter  of  Linton 
and  Katie  (Stauffer)  Myer,  was  born  at 
Talmage,  Pa.,  Feb.  17,  1916;  died  of  a massive 
heart  attack  on  Feb.  8, 1988;  aged  71  y.  On  Nov. 
20,  1937,  she  was  married  to  Menno  Z.  Shelly, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Jay 
Harold,  Robert,  and  Glenn),  5 daughters 
(Ethel,  Lois  Wenger,  Ruth  Ann  Charles,  Doris 
Zimmerman,  and  Dolores),  16  grandchildren,  6 
brothers  (Elmer,  John,  Paul,  Robert,  Earl,  and 
Lloyd),  and  one  sister  (Alma  Brackbill).  She 
was  a member  of  Mt.  Hope  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Hernley  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Feb.  11,  in  charge  of  Ellis 
Leaman,  David  Hess,  and  Earl  Sensenig;  inter- 
ment in  the  Hernley  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Sommer,  Barbara  Brubaker,  daughter  of 
Jacob  E.  and  Barbara  (Ebersole)  Brubaker, 
was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  28, 1931;  died 
of  cancer  at  Wooster  (Ohio)  Community  Hos- 
pital on  Feb.  12,  1988;  aged  56  y.  On  Aug.  11, 
1951,  she  was  married  to  Don  Sommer,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 children  (Jon, 
Hugh,  Lynn,  and  Kristen),  one  granddaughter, 
and  one  sister  (Naomi  Fast).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  2 brothers  (Clarence  and  John).  She 
was  a member  of  Kidron  Mennonite  Church, 
where  memorial  services  were  held  on  Feb.  14, 
in  charge  of  Bill  Detweiler  and  Dick  Wolf; 
interment  in  Kidron  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Sommerfeld,  Harold,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Matie  (Young)  Sommerfeld,  was  born  in 
Canton,  Kans.,  Mar.  7,  1905;  died  at  Hesston, 
Kans.,  Feb.  8,  1988;  aged  82  y.  On  Aug.  2, 1931, 
he  was  married  to  Ida  Hostetler,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Dean),  3 
grandsons,  2 brothers  (Clarence  and 
Raymond),  and  one  sister  (Bertha  Selzer).  He 
was  a member  of  Hesston  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  11,  in 
charge  of  Peter  Wiebe,  Carl  Wiebe,  Paul  A. 
Friesen,  and  Phil  Bedsworth;  interment  in 


East  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Strong,  Emma  Wenger,  daughter  of  David 
and  Emma  (Cauffman)  Wenger,  was  born  in 
Shippensburg,  Pa.,  June  19,  1908;  died  at  Holy 
Spirit  Hospital  on  Feb.  12,  1988;  aged  79  y.  On 
Dec.  25,  1935,  she  was  married  to  William 
Strong,  who  died  in  July  1964.  Surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Betty  K.  Zehr,  Marilyn  J.  Leamon, 
and  E.  Carole  Smith)  and  7 grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  Slate  Hill  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  15,  in 
charge  of  Samuel  J.  Troyer  and  Paul  Nisly; 
interment  in  Slate  Hill  Cemetery. 

Stuckey,  Albert,  son  of  Jake  and  Mary 
(Gerig)  Stucky,  was  born  in  Leo,  Ind.,  Aug.  22, 
1890;  died  at  Parkview  Memorial  Hospital  on 
Jan.  29,  1988;  aged  98  y.  On  Apr.  9,  1914,  he 
was  married  to  Anna  Stuckey,  who  died  in 
February  1973.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Paul),  4 
grandchildren,  9 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
great-great-grandchild.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Verdon),  3 brothers  (Jess, 
Joe,  and  Noah),  one  sister  (Anna  Gratz),  and 
one  stepsister  (Chrystal  Yoder).  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  Leo  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  1,  in 
charge  of  Martin  L.  Brandenberger;  interment 
in  Leo  Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  John  C.,  son  of  Ervin  J.  and 
Lydia  (Bontrager)  Stutzman,  was  born  in 
Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Jan.  31,  1921;  died  at  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  Jan.  28,  1988;  aged  67  y.  On  Jan.  1, 
1942,  he  was  married  to  Martha  Kauffman, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Claretta  McArtor,  Laverta  Steiner,  and  La- 
verna  Troyer),  3 sons  (Merle,  John  E.,  and 
Harold),  15  grandchildren,  5 brothers  (()mar, 
Levi,  E.  J.,  Leroy,  and  Stanley),  and  4 sisters 
(Barbara  Bender,  Ada  Stutzman,  Alta 
Widmer,  and  Ann  Raber).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 daughters  (Idella  and  Marcia),  2 
brothers,  and  2 sisters.  He  was  a member  of 
Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  31,  in  charge 
of  Orie  Wenger;  interment  in  Fairview 
Cemetery. 

Suter,  C.  Justus,  son  of  Eugene  C.  and 
Nellie  (Heatwole)  Suter,  was  born  in  Rock- 
ingham Co.,  Va.,  July  3,  1907;  died  at  Oak  Lea 
Nursing  Home,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Feb.  15, 
1988;  aged  80  y.  On  June  29,  19^27,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Della  Pearl  Weaver,  who  died  on  May  5, 
1986.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Dorothy 
Showalter),  one  son  (Donald),  5 grandchildren, 
4 great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (James), 
and  2 sisters  (Mary  Suter  and  Grace  Grove). 
He  was  a member  of  Mount  Clinton  Mennonite 
Church.  Memorial  services  were  held  at 
Weavers  Mennonite  Church  on  Feb.  17,  in 
charge  of  Paul  L.  Kratz,  Glendon  L.  Blosser, 
and  Roy  D.  Roth;  Interment  in  Weavers  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Swartzendruber,  Ora  M.,  son  of  Mahlon 
and  Barbara  (Hershberger)  Swartzendruber, 
was  born  at  Wellman,  Iowa,  Sept.  11„  1907; 
died  at  Wellman,  Iowa,  Feb.  1,  1988;  aged  80  y. 
On  Dec.  30,  1930,  he  was  married  to  Bertha 
Miller,  who  died  on  Nov.  28,  1980.  On  June  26, 
1982,  he  married  Mary  Agnes  LaMar,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Elwood),  4 
daughters  (Mrs.  Leland  Graber,  Janice  Graber, 
Wanda  Swartzendruber,  and  Myrna  Moyer),  9 
grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Clarence  and 
Emerson),  and  3 sisters  (Cordelle  Yoder,  Gene- 
vieve Yoder,  and  Mabel  Zook).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  4,  in 
charge  of  Orie  Wenger;  interment  in  Lower 
Deer  Creek  Cemetery. 

Wilker,  Laura  Bast,  daughter  of  Andrew 
and  Elizabeth  (Schultz)  Bast,  was  born  in 
Wellesley  Twp.,  Ont.,  Sept.  16,  1909;  died  of 
heart  failure  at  Stratford  Hospital  on  Jan.  29, 
1988;  aged  78  y.  On  Oct.  28, 1931,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Daniel  Wilker,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Marion  Breedon  and 
Lauretta  Bender),  one  son  (Elroy),  and  4 
sisters  (Mary  Erb,  Emma  Lebold,  Clara  Zehr, 
and  Vera  Erb).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 


one  son  (William),  one  daughter  (Frieda),  one 
grandchild,  3 brothers  ((5eorge,  Sam,  and 
Elvy),  and  one  sister  (Elizabeth  Gerber). 

Wyse,  Miriam  Johns,  daughter  of  Ira  and 
Elizabeth  (Rickert)  Johns,  was  born  in  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Mar.  6,  1909;  died  at  Green  Hills  Center, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Feb.  2,  1988;  aged  78  y. 
Surviving  are  3 sons  (Arthur,  L.  Arnold,  and 
LaMar  Wyse),  one  daughter  (Kathy  Sommers), 
14  grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren,  4 
sisters  (Vivian  Schlabach,  Vesta  Kauffman, 
Mary  Birkey,  and  Pauline  Horst),  and  2 
brothers  (Daniel  and  Galen  Johns).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  (Vera 
Stutzman).  She  was  a member  of  South  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  where  a graveside  service 
was  held  on  Feb.  3,  in  charge  of  Lynn  Miller.  A 
memorial  service  was  held  on  Feb.  4 at  Clinton 
Frame  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Yoder,  A1  J.,  son  of  Jeff  and  Vena 
(Stutzman)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  June  22,  1909;  died  at  Parkview  Manor, 
Wellman,  Iowa,  Feb.  14,  1988;  aged  78  y.  On 
Nov.  28,  1946,  he  was  married  to  Olivia  Miller, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Linda  Wade  and  Rosalee  Andreas)  and  3 
grandchildren.  He  was  a charter  member  of 
Kalona  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Feb.  17,  in  charge  of  David 
Groh;  interment  in  Sharon  Hill  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  David  K.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Barbara 
(King)  Yoder,  was  born  on  Apr.  28,  1899;  died 
at  Valley  View  Haven,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Feb.  3, 
1988;  aged  88  y.  He  was  married  to  Carrie  E. 
Yoder,  who  died  on  May  22, 1987.  Surviving  are 
2 sons  (Melvin  J . and  Earl  D.),  2 daug&ers 
(Shirley  Rapp  and  Darlis  Strawser),  18  grand- 
children, 18  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (John  W.).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son,  one  daughter,  2 sisters,  and  a 
brother.  He  was  a member  of  Maple  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  6,  in  charge  of  Robert  L. 
Hartzler  and  Sanford  Shetler;  interment  in 
Allensville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Atlantic  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Goriionville,  Pa., 
Mar.  11-13 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  assembly  and  annual  meeting, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  17-20 

Ohio  Conference  annual  meeting,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Mar.  18- 
19 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern  Canada  first  meeting.  Mar. 
25-27 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Kitchener/Waterloo.  Ont., 
Apr.  6-9 

Illinois  Conference  annual  spring  meeting.  East  Peoria,  111., 
Apr.  8-9 

Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  17 
Mennonite  Renewal  Services  annual  meeting,  Apr.  19-21 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Apr.  22-23 

Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  Washington,  D.C.,  Apr. 
25-26 

MC/GC  Committee  on  Cooperation,  Chicago,  III.,  Apr.  22-23 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr. 
28-29 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  1 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference.  May  6-7 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  assembly,  Denver,  Colo., 
May  6-8 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  21 

Hesston  College  commencement,  Hesston,  Kans.,  May  22 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  27 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Lombard,  111.,  May 

27- 28 

Southwest  Conference  midyear  meeting,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  May 

28- 30 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religions  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


State  of  Pennsylvania  scraps  plans 
for  highway  through  Amish  farmland 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  is  plowing 
under  any  plan  to  build  a new  highway 
through  the  heart  of  Lancaster  County’s 
Amish  farmland.  Transportation  Sec- 
retary Howard  Yerusalim  said  he  and 
Gov.  Robert  Casey  have  reviewed  a cor- 
ridor-location study  for  a new  U.S.  Route 
30  and  state  Route  23  in  Lancaster 
County. 

Casey  has  decided  no  highway  will  be 
built  that  cuts  through  the  farming  com- 
munity or  makes  a major  disruption  to 
the  Amish  lifestyle,  Yerusalim  said. 
Amish  farmers,  breaking  with  their  cus- 
tom of  keeping  a distance  from  worldly 
affairs,  attended  hearings  in  Lancaster 
County  to  show  their  opposition  to  a new 
highway  through  their  lands.  At  one 
hearing  last  September,  about  1,000 
Amish  turned  out  in  silent  protest. 


New  translations  of  the  Bible 
highest  since  1972 

The  number  of  languages  that  have  at 
least  one  published  book  of  the  Bible  rose 
by  36  last  year  to  a total  of  1,884— the 
largest  annual  increase  since  1972.  Of  the 
154  new  or  revised  translations,  60  were 
published  by  United  Bible  Societies.  The 
1,884  languages  with  Scriptures  still  rep- 
resent less  than  40  percent  of  the  ap- 
proximately 5,000  languages  in  the  world. 


Navajos  file  federal  suit  in  quest 
to  retain  sacred  ancestral  land 

The  religious-freedom  claims  of  north- 
ern Arizona’s  Navajo  Indians  and  the 
federal  government’s  program  of  forced 
relocation  from  what  the  Navajos 
consider  “sacred”  homelands  will  lock 
, horns  in  a federal  court.  A lawsuit  filed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  recently  charges 
that  relocation  underway  in  the  Big 
Mountain  area  of  the  state  violates  the 
Navajos’  constitutional  right  to  practice 
their  land-based  religion. 

“Thousands  of  traditional  Navajo  fam- 
ilies have  nurtured  these  lands  for 
hundreds  of  years  as  part  of  their  sacred 
relationship  to  their  Creator,”  said  Terry 
' Gross,  one  of  the  attorneys  representing 
I the  Navajos.  ‘The  daily  practice  of  the 
: Navajo  traditional  religion  requires  offer- 
f ings  and  prayers  to  the  spiritual  beings 


on  an  individuals’  ancestral  homelands, 
where  the  individual  and  his  family  are 
known  to  be  protected  by  the  spiritual  be- 
ings. To  relocate  the  Navajo  is  to  destroy 
their  religion.” 

The  relocation  is  required  under  a 1974 
act  by  Congress  intended  to  resolve  a 100- 
year-old  dispute  between  the  Navajo  and 
Hopi  Indians  over  a 1.8-million-acre  tract 
of  land  just  east  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 
The  law  split  in  half  this  “joint-use”  area, 
assigning  half  to  the  Navajos  and  the 
other  side  to  Hopis.  Most  of  the  estimated 
10,000  Navajos  required  to  relocate  from 
Hopi-partitioned  land  have  moved  to  new 
lands  and  homes  provided  by  the  federal 
government.  But  others  have  declared 
resistance  to  the  relocation,  resting  their 
case  on  the  First  Amendment  protections 
of  religious  freedom. 


Couple,  shocked  at  church  record 
against  Jews,  develops  new  program 

Twelve  years  ago,  Robert  and  Lois 
Blewett  were  encouraged  to  read  Thy 
Brother's  Blood,  an  account  of  Christian 
church  actions  against  Jews.  The  tales  of 
persecution  so  shocked  them  that  they  re- 
solved to  not  only  study  the  matter  fur- 
ther but  also  to  work  toward  a solution. 
Such  an  ambition  might  seem  over- 
whelming for  a Lutheran  couple  from 
suburban  Minneapolis  who  began  their 
studies  of  Jewish-Christian  relations 
while  working  on  evangelist  Billy 
Graham’s  Decision  magazine. 

More  than  a decade  later,  however,  a 
program  assembled  by  the  couple  from 
Anoka,  Minn.,  is  being  aided  and  heralded 
by  an  impressive  team  of  Christian  and 
Jewish  scholars  and  is  being  eagerly 
sought  after  by  groups  far  beyond  Minne- 
sota. Called  Interfaith  Circles,  it  is 
designed  for  small-group  dialogues  in 
home  settings.  It  consists  of  a series  of  six 
programs,  each  with  four  sessions,  that 
allows  Christians  and  Jews  to  get  to  know 
one  another,  with  each  faith  group  speak- 
ing for  itself. 


Marxist  government  of  Ethiopia 
eases  pressure  on  growing  church 

Reports  indicate  that  Ethiopia’s 
Marxist  government  seems  to  have 
released  pressure  on  Christians.  If  that  is 
true,  the  situation  has  changed  sharply. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Marxist  govern- 
ment, which  was  ushered  in  by  a military 
coup  in  1974,  thousands  of  Christians 
were  imprisoned  and  most  of  the  church 
buildings  “nationalized.”  Christians  then 
developed  an  intricate  network  of  house 
churches  that  have  flourished  despite  the 
threat  of  confiscation  of  houses  and  im- 
prisonment of  members  if  worship  ser- 
vices are  discovered. 

In  recent  months,  however,  local 
church  leaders  report  the  officials  seem  to 
have  relented.  There  are  tens  of  thou- 


sands of  house  churches,  and  the  number 
of  Christians  is  growing  rapidly.  In  1986, 
for  instance,  the  Mekane  Yesus  Church 
reported  an  increase  of  50,000  new  mem- 
bers, making  it  the  fastest-growing  Lu- 
theran church  in  the  world.  Tokunboh 
Adeyemo,  chairman  of  World  Evangelical 
Fellowship,  predicts  that  the  relatively 
relaxed  religious  policy  would  continue  as 
long  as  the  present  Ethiopian  leadership 
remains  in  power. 


Religious  groups  angry  over  FBI 
spying;  consider  legal  action 

Several  religious  groups  were  consider- 
ing legal  action  and  angrily  recalled  ear- 
lier episodes  of  domestic  spying  after  they 
learned  recently  that  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  had  conducted  sur- 
veillance of  a host  of  organizations  op- 
posed to  Reagan  administration  policies 
in  Central  America  during  the  1980s.  The 
religious  agencies,  among  hundreds  of  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  reportedly 
spied  on  by  the  FBI  for  five  years  begin- 
ning in  1981,  included  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  and  the 
Maryknoll  order  of  Catholic  nuns.  The 
surveillance  was  made  public  by  the  New 
York-based  Center  for  Constitutional 
Rights,  which  had  obtained  more  than 
1,200  pages  of  FBI  files  through  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act. 


Newark  Episcopalians  endorse 
controversial  sexuality  document 

The  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Newark,  N.J., 
has  officially  endorsed  “persons  living  out 
alternate  patterns  of  sexuality  and  family 
life”  in  a resolution  that  supporters  and 
opponents  said  includes  homosexual  cou- 
ples and  unmarried  heterosexual  couples. 
The  resolution  was  passed  recently  at  the 
114th  convention  of  the  diocese  by  a vote 
of  115-35  among  clergy  and  234-128 
among  laity.  It  was  based  on  a recom- 
mendation of  the  diocesan  Task  Force  on 
Human  Sexuality  and  Family  Life  that 
has  been  studied  by  congregations  in  the 
past  year.  The  position  has  drawn 
widespread  controversy  around  the  na- 
tion. It  prompted  conservative  lay  groups 
to  attempt  to  have  Bishop  John  Spong  put 
on  church  trial  for  his  support  of  the 
stance  taken  by  the  task  force. 


Names  for  new  babies 
vary  by  geography 

According  to  the  Gerber  Products  Com- 
pany, the  most  popular  names  for  new 
babies  vary  within  the  U.S.  according  to 
geographic  region.  In  the  Midwest,  Kath- 
erine and  Ryan  are  the  names  used  most 
often;  in  the  Northeast  they  are  Holly  and 
Matthew;  Nicole  and  Brandon  lead  in  the 
West;  and  in  the  South,  Jessica  and 
Robert  are  most  likely. 
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By  what  authority? 


It  is  agreed  by  those  who  compiled  a record  of  events  re- 
lated to  the  beginning  of  our  movement  that  our  Founder 
was  viewed  as  a troublemaker.  The  four  Gospels  all 
report  that  Jesus  got  crosswise  with  the  Jewish  establish- 
ment because  he  broke  the  rules  and/or  raised  embar- 
rassing questions. 

The  issue  is  summarized  well  in  Mark  11:28,  where  the 
chief  priests,  scribes,  and  elders  accosted  Jesus  with  the 
words:  “By  what  authority  are  you  doing  these  things?” 
These  things  turn  out  to  be  such  things  as  clearing  out  the 
money  changers  and  animal  sellers  from  the  temple.  Ac- 
cording to  the  following  verses,  Jesus  responded  with  a 
question  of  his  own  which  they  refused  to  answer,  so  their 
question  is  not  formally  answered. 

It  is  assumed,  however,  by  all  of  the  Gospel  writers, 
that  Jesus’  authority  was  authentic  and  that  it  had  two 
sources.  In  part,  his  authority  was  drawn  from  the  Old 
Testament  Scripture  and  in  part  it  was  from  God  through 
the  Spirit.  The  same  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  authority 
for  the  ongoing  church.  Each  Gospel  in  some  manner 
deals  with  this  issue,  Matthew  and  John  perhaps  more 
specifically  than  Mark  and  Luke.  Of  the  two  who  do,  Mat- 
thew seems  to  stress  more  the  importance  of  the  scrip- 
tural tradition,  while  John  makes  much  of  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  who,  like  a celestial  lawyer,  will  guide  the  church. 

But  even  Matthew,  with  his  emphasis  on  the  tradition, 
is  clear  about  the  responsibility  of  the  church  to  make  de- 
cisions— to  assume  authority — as  his  chapters  16  and  18 
demonstrate.  The  same  was  true  of  Paul,  who  in  his  own 
way  carried  on  a debate  with  tradition  even  more  sharp 
than  Jesus.  According  to  Paul’s  argument  in  Galatians, 
the  Torah  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  Jews  for  Christ. 
But  after  Christ,  they  were  subject  only  to  the  laws  of 
love  and  liberty. 

Time  and  again  throughout  its  history,  the  church  has 
been  in  conflict  over  the  issue  of  authority.  Like  Jesus  and 
Paul,  leaders  of  church  renewal  have  insisted  that  current 
practice  is  out  of  line  with  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
tradition  as  well  as  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  and  on  these  bases 
have  called  for  change. 

Yet  in  resisting  the  old  order  and  calling  for  a new, 
these  leaders  may  introduce  an  instability  which  brings 
the  need  for  later  adjustments.  Raymond  E.  Brown  holds, 
for  example,  that  the  letter  of  1 John  was  written  in 
response  to  abuses  which  developed  in  a church  with  a 
polity  based  on  the  open-ended  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of 
John.  Or  we  remember  that  Martin  Luther,  having  gotten 
rid  of  Catholic  bishops,  considered  that  maybe  converted 
princes  could  take  their  place.  And  the  Anabaptist  move- 
ment, which  began  with  charismatic  and  somewhat  un- 
ruly leaders,  eventually  settled  down  with  well-for- 
malized church  leadership. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  if  this  issue  keeps  coming 


up,  generation  after  generation.  For  not  only  can  the 
church  never  quite  finally  dispose  of  the  issue.  Outside 
forces  also  affect  us.  Such  questions  are  addressed  by 
Rodney  Sawatsky  in  his  book  Authority  and  Identity:  The 
Dynamics  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
(Bethel  College,  1987).  In  view  of  the  coming  of  a joint 
assembly  of  the  General  Conference  and  the  Mennonite 
Church  at  Normal,  Illinois,  in  1989,  this  book  is  recom- 
mended to  any  among  us  who  are  concerned  about  the 
twin  issues  identified  in  his  title. 

Sawatsky  sees  the  crisis  of  authority  and  identity  in 
our  culture  as  the  result  of  at  least  two  forces  at  work  in 
Western  civilization.  One  is  the  search  for  freedorfi  from 
outside  authorities.  The  other  is  the  coming  of  the  social 
sciences.  The  first  movement  sought  to  get  out  from 
under  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  well  as  assorted 
political,  intellectual,  social,  and  economic  slaveries.  The 
second  led  toward  relativism,  the  view  that  “nothing  was 
true  in  itself,  it  was  true  only  in  its  limited  context”  (p. 
82). 

Those  who  have  responded  to  these  forces  without  dis- 
cernment have  found  themselves  alone,  without  the  sup- 
port of  tradition  or  group  identity,  thrust  back  on  their 
own  personal  resources.  For,  as,  Sawatsky  observes,  “ul- 
timately identity  is  impossible  without  authority  and  . . . 
the  identification  of  a common  authority  is  essential  to  a 
common  identity”  (p.  82).  He  observes  further  that 
“people  will  find  authority  someplace  ...  if  not  in  the 
church,  then  possibly  in  the  state,  if  not  in  God,  then 
likely  in  their  egoistic  selves,  if  not  in  orthodoxy,  then 
probably  in  heterodoxy”  (p.  85). 

The  issue  of  freedom  from  constricting  church  au- 
thority which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  General  Con- 
ference in  the  19th  century  became  an  issue  for  the  Men- 
nonite Church  in  the  20th.  Numbers  of  persons  my  age 
and  even  younger  grew  up  under  the  authority  of  Men- 
nonite bishops.  Some  of  them  have  determined  that 
nothing  like  this  shall  ever  happen  to  them  again.  Yet  it 
occurs  to  me  that  there  may  be  a relation  between  the 
declining  authority  of  church  structures  and  the  current 
discussions  about  confusion  over  Mennonite  identity. 

At  the  end  of  Matthew,  authority  is  identified  in  the 
risen  Christ  and  presumably  passed  on  to  the  disciples. 
There  are  denominations  which  hold  to  apostolic  suc- 
cession. They  insist  that  their  authority  goes  back  organi- 
zationally to  the  original  apostles. 

We  in  our  tradition  have  rejected  the  idea  that  such  an 
organzational  tie  is  necessary.  We  insist  that,  based  on 
the  Bible  and  the  Spirit,  authentic  organizational  au- 
thority can  be  devised  after  the  pattern  of  Matthew  16 
and  18.  This  requires  that  we  exhibit  a spirit  of  commit- 
ment to  one  another  so  that  authority  can  emerge,  func- 
tion, and  be  sustained. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  sayings  of  Easter  (1) 

I don’t  know  this  man 

by  Gary  Horst 


I “I  don’t  know  this  man.”  This  was  the  response  of  the 
1 disciple  Peter  when  he  was  challenged  for  the  third  time 
( as  being  associated  with  Jesus.  How  could  he  say  such  a 


thing?  After  all,  had  not  Peter  been  with  Jesus  for  most  of 
his  ministry?  Had  not  Peter  been  personally  called  by 
Jesus  to  be  his  follower?  Had  he  not  seen  his  own  mother- 


in-law  healed  from  a fever  by  this  “man”  he  now  claimed 
not  to  know? 

Was  not  Peter  one  of  the  12  apostles— appointed  by 
Jesus  “that  they  might  be  with  him”  (Mark  3:14)?  Was  he 
not  a member  of  Jesus’  inner  support  group  (along  with 
James  and  John) — a group  which  had  the  privilege  of 
sharing  several  remarkable  experiences,  not  least  of 
which  was  that  of  the  transfiguration?  How,  then,  could 
Peter  possibly  say,  “I  don’t  know  this  man”? 


Surely  we  would  never  find 
ourselves  so  outrightly 
denying  our  Lord!  Would  we? 


Surely  we  would  never  find  ourselves  so  outrightly 
denying  our  Lord!  We  would  never  say,  “I  don’t  know  this 
man,”  would  we?  Could  we?  Might  we?  Do  we?  If  it  hap- 
pened to  Peter  in  spite  of  his  direct  contact  with  Jesus,  it 
can  surely  happen  to  us.  We  need  to  learn  from  his 
experience.  What  brought  Peter  to  such  a condition  that 
he  could  say  of  Jesus,  “I  don’t  know  this  man”? 

Immune  system  weakened.  We  can  name  Peter’s  con- 
dition. Peter,  at  the  time  of  his  denial  of  Jesus,  was  suf- 
fering from  Spiritual  AIDS.  Biological  AIDS  (Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome)  is  so  dangerous  because  it 
is  a condition  in  which  the  body’s  immune  system  is 
weakened  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  no  longer  able  to 
withstand  an  outside  attack.  The  mechanism  that  is 
designed  to  resist  a potentially  hazardous  attack  no 
longer  functions  in  that  capacity.  The  result  is  disastrous. 

Spiritual  AIDS  is  similar.  It  is  a condition  in  which  a 
Christian  is  found  without  the  defenses  necessary  for 
fighting  the  spiritual  battles.  Spiritual  AIDS  is 
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characterized  by  the  Christian  who  is  unable  to  stand  in 
the  face  of  testing  and  trials.  It  is  also  a very  dangerous 
condition. 

Peter’s  words  as  he  disowned  Jesus,  “I  don’t  know  this 
man”  (Mark  14:71),  are  symptomatic  of  Spiritual  AIDS. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  helpful  to  adjust  the  acronym  to  AADS, 
since  a primary  contributing  factor  in  contracting  this 
condition  was  that  Peter  was  following  Jesus  “at  a 
distance”  (Mark  14:54).  Perhaps  we  have  here  only  a 
reference  to  Peter’s  physical  location,  but  as  we  follow 
him  during  the  hours  preceding  his  denial  of  Jesus,  we 
will  see  that  this  phrase  can  be  legitimately  applied  to 
Peter’s  spiritual  health  as  well.  Thus,  Spiritual  AADS  is 
the  “At-A-Distance  Syndrome.” 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  with 
the  help  of  Peter.  Many  details  of  Peter’s  life  are  included, 
and  he  has  been  candid  in  sharing  his  own  experience.  We 
are  not  given  a description  of  Peter,  super  apostle,  but 
rather  an  account  of  Peter,  ordinary  guy. 

“You  will  all  fall  away.”  It  is  fascinating  and  helpful 
to  follow  Peter  in  the  hours  which  led  to  his  denial  of 
Jesus.  Earlier  in  the  evening  Jesus  had  shared  the 
Passover  meal  with  his  disciples,  giving  new  meaning  to 
the  bread  and  the  cup  as  his  body  and  blood.  Yet  following 
that  deeply  significant  fellowship,  Jesus  told  his  disciples, 
“You  will  all  fall  away”  (14:27). 

That  was  too  much  for  Peter.  It  had  been  hard  enough 
to  believe  that  “one”  would  betray  Jesus,  but  how  could 
Jesus  say  that  they  “all”  would.  Peter  could  not  speak  for 
the  others,  but  he  was  quick  to  pledge  his  own  allegiance. 
So  he  declared,  “Even  if  all  fall  away,  I will  not”  (14:29). 
Jesus  had  to  regretfully  tell  him  the  truth  that  “today — 
yes,  tonight — before  the  rooster  crows  twice  you  yourself 
will  disown  me  three  times”  (14:30). 

For  Peter,  that  was  unthinkable.  No  way!  He  boastfully 
insisted,  “Even  if  I have  to  die  with  you,  I will  never 
disown  you”  (14:31).  Herein  is  one  of  the  contributing  fac- 
tors to  the  At-A-Distance  Syndrome.  It  begins  with  an 
unwarranted  self-confidence.  Expressions  of  self-suffi- 
ciency, independence,  and  individualism  are  all  causes  of 
Spiritual  AADS. 
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Peter,  following  the  warnings  of  Jesus  regarding  falling 
away,  could  have  chosen  to  lean  more  heavily  on  him: 
“Lord,  if  that’s  true,  help  me.  I don’t  want  to  fall  away.  I 
need  your  help  if  I’m  to  stand.”  But  his  choice  was  not  de- 
pendence; rather  it  was  emphatic  independence — a choice 
which  distanced  himself  from  the  one  who  could  have 
been  his  strength. 

Peter  went  with  Jesus  to  Gethsemane,  and  as  we  follow 
the  account  we  see  the  distance  between  Peter  and  his 
Lord  begin  to  widen.  This  is  evident  both  in  what  Peter 
did  not  do  and  in  what  he  did — his  inopportune  inaction 
and  his  inappropriate  action. 

Neglecting  prayer.  Jesus  invited  Peter,  James,  and 
John  to  be  with  him  during  his  time  of  overwhelming  sor- 
row as  he  anticipated  the  cross.  He  invited  them  to  “stay 
here  and  keep  watch”  (14:34).  Yet  soon  Jesus  discovered 
them  sleeping.  His  words  to  Peter:  “Are  you  asleep?  Could 
you  not  keep  watch  for  one  hour?  Watch  and  pray  so  that 
you  will  not  fall  into  temptation.  The  spirit  is  willing,  but 
the  body  is  weak.”  In  effect,  “Peter,  I know  you  want  to  be 
faithful;  but  you  need  to  be  in  prayerful  dependence  on 
God  if  you  are  to  resist  the  attacks  that  you  are  about  to 
experience.  Now  is  no  time  to  sleep.”  A surefire  way  of 
contracting  Spiritual  AADS  is  to  neglect  the  discipline  of 
connecting  with  God  through  the  practice  of  prayer. 

The  At-A-Distance  Syndrome  continues  to  find 
expression  as  we  follow  Peter.  Even  after  Jesus’  warning 
about  the  importance  of  prayer,  Peter  had  again  been 
found  sleeping.  And  no  doubt  his  regret  about  his  failure 
in  this  regard  led  to  his  inappropriate  action  as  the  next 
scene  unfolds. 

An  armed  crowd  appears;  Jesus  is  betrayed,  seized,  and 
arrested.  Peter  is  not  going  to  be  caught  napping  this 
time!  John’s  Gospel  tells  us  that  it  was  none  other  than 
Peter  who  drew  his  sword  and  struck,  cutting  off  a 
servant’s  ear.  (John  also  records  Jesus’  cammand  to  Peter 
to  put  away  his  sword,  and  Luke  tells  us  how  Jesus  healed 
the  man’s  ear.)  In  the  previous  scene  Peter  can  be  seen  as 
falling  behind  in  his  attempt  to  be  a follower  of  Jesus;  in 
this  scene  Peter  is  unfortunatley  running  far  ahead  of 
him.  He  does  not  ask  or  wait  for  instructions  from  his 
Lord.  Again,  he  is  living  “at  a distance.” 

The  remaining  verses  of  Mark  14  outline  two  trials.  One 
is  the  more  formal  trial  of  Jesus — a trial  in  which  Jesus 
I clearly  and  willingly  identifies  himself  as  the  Christ,  in 
full  recognition  of  the  consequences.  The  parallel  trial  is 
I the  informal  trial  of  Peter — a trial  in  which  he  is  not  will- 
ing to  be  identified  as  being  with  Jesus,  even  to  the  point 
of  swearing,  “I  don’t  know  this  man.” 

The  At-A-Distance  Syndrome  had  taken  its  toll.  By 
choosing  self-dependence  and  overconfidence,  by  not 
following  Jesus’  modeled  discipline  of  prayer,  by  running 


ahead  of  Jesus  and  acting  for  him  without  consultation, 
Peter  found  himself  “at  a distance,”  without  the  strength 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  denying  his  Lord.  A victim  of 
Spiritual  AADS. 

Ignoring  Jesus.  Few  of  us  are  in  situations  where  we 
are  challenged  as  directly  as  was  Peter.  We  do  not  often 
have  people  saying  to  us,  “Surely  you  are  one  of  Jesus’ 
disciples.”  (We  may  do  well  to  wonder  why  they  do  not.) 
Yet  we  still  find  ways  of  saying,  “I  don’t  know  this  man.” 
We  say  it  whenever  we  choose  to  ignore  the  model  and 
teachings  of  Christ. 

When  we  are  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  hungry  and  poor 
in  the  world,  and  do  nothing,  we  are  saying,  “I  don’t  know 
this  man.”  We  say  it  when  we  ignore  or  deny  the  violence 
that  exists  between  nations,  in  our  communities,  and  in 
our  homes.  When  we  use  our  material  wealth  for  pri- 
marily selfish  purposes,  again  we  say,  “I  don’t  know  this 


Peter,  at  the  time  of  his  denial 
of  Jesus,  was  suffering  from 
Spiritual  AIDS. 


man.”  We  say  it  when  we  distort  the  truth,  whether  in 
our  relationships  with  others  or  as  we  file  our  income  tax 
returns.  When  we  are  surrounded  by  people  desperately 
in  need  of  the  good  news  about  forgiveness  through  Christ 
and  we  say  nothing  to  them,  we  are  saying  something.  We 
are  each  saying,  “I  don’t  know  this  man.” 

Without  a doubt,  we  are  just  as  susceptible  to  the  At-A- 
Distance  Syndrome  today.  We  still  choose  self-de- 
pendence; we  still  ignore  prayer;  we  still  run  ahead  of 
Jesus  without  waiting  for  instruction. 

But  one  other  aspect  of  Peter’s  experience  is  also  still 
true.  Jesus  still  offers  forgiveness  and  restoration.  How 
sweet  to  Peter  were  the  words  delivered  by  the  women  on 
that  first  Easter  morning:  “Go,  tell  his  disciples  and  Peter, 
‘He  [Jesus]  is  going  ahead  of  you  into  Galilee.  There  you 
will  see  him’  ” (Mark  16:7).  The  restoration  implied  in 
that  message  is  confirmed  when  Jesus  reinstates  Peter  to 
ministry  as  recorded  in  John  21. 

There  is  a cure  for  Spiritual  AADS.  It  is  the  forgiveness 
of  Jesus.  But  there  is  also  a vaccine  which  will  help  us 
avoid  contracting  the  disease  in  the  first  place.  It  is  taking 
seriously  Jesus’  call  to  discipleship:  “If  anyone  would 
come  after  me,  he  must  deny  himself  and  take  up  his 
cross  and  follow  me.”  Not  at  a distance.  ^ 
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Forgetting  the  past 

by  Lawrence  Burkholder 


One  thing  I do:  Forgetting  what  is  behind  and  strainmg 
toward  what  is  ahead,  I press  on  toward  the  goal  to  win 
the  prize  for  which  God  has  called  me. 

— Philippians  3:13-14,  NIV 

In  the  summer  of  1984,  our  family  was  traveling  in 
British  Columbia  and  happened  upon  a grove  of  virgin 
cedar  trees  along  the  Trans-Canada  Highway.  As  we 
marveled  at  their  incredible  four-meter  diameter,  we 
realized  again  the  truth  that  trees,  in  their  growth  rings, 
contain  a precise  record  of  centuries-old  climatic  and 
other  natural  events.  These  cedars  showed  us  the  living 
past. 

Now,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  Mennonites  are  good  at 
counting  tree  rings.  We  research  the  past,  build  our 
theology  on  it,  and  estimate  its  impact  on  the  present.  We 
have  societies  formed  to  study  it,  schools  named  after  it, 
and  encyclopedias  to  systematize  it.  So  I want  to  ask  a 
simple  question:  what  does  Paul  mean  in  this  text  when 
he  says  that  we  must  forget  the  past  and  press  toward  the 
future?  I suspect  that  many  Mennonite  ears,  tuned  to  the 
celebration  of  history,  find  this  strange  teaching. 

When  we  look  at  Philippians  more  closely,  we  discover 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  uses  Paul’s  circumstances  to  teach 
two  ways  in  which  we  must  set  aside  the  past. 

Human  situation.  The  first  is  illustrated  by  a remark 
made  by  the  late  comedian  Jack  Benny.  He  once  received 
an  award  and  said,  “I  really  don’t  deserve  this.  But  I have 
arthritis,  and  I don’t  deserve  that  either!”  Benny’s  sar- 
castic lament  over  his  arthritic  joints  reminds  us  that  in 
grasping  the  value  of  the  Philippian  letter,  we  must  begin 
by  acknowledging  Paul’s  traumatic  human  situation.  He 
was,  according  to  1:13,  in  chains  attached  to  his  jailor. 

Our  minds  boggle  at  what  Paul  endured.  Imagine  being 
hooked  to  someone  else  24  hours  a day — no  bathroom  pri- 
vacy, no  easy  sleep,  an  eavesdropper  for  every  word  ut- 
tered. In  the  face  of  what  most  of  us  would  regard  as 
squalid  and  detestable  conditions,  he  says  that  he  “set  ail 
these  aside”  as  merely  minor  annoyances. 

This  is  astonishing,  for  as  an  evangelist  who  pioneered 
the  million-mile  club,  Paul  undoubtedly  cherished  his  mo- 
bility. Yet,  in  this  letter  to  the  Philippian  Christians,  he 
testifies  to  an  absolute  disregard  for  his  house  arrest  and 
close  confinement.  The  answer  surely  is,  that  although  in- 
stinctively he  would  have  preferred  freedom,  he  was 
spiritually  astute  enough  to  see  that  God  was  doing  some- 
thing through  his  difficult  situation  that  wouldn’t 
otherwise  happen. 

What  do  I mean?  Well,  for  starters,  Paul’s  various 
terms  in  prison  gave  him  opportunity  to  produce  a 
substantial  part  of  our  New  Testament.  The  fact  is  that 
his  enforced  sabbaticals  in  jail  gave  him  writing/dicta- 
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tion  time  that  as  an  itinerant  evangelist  he  otherwise 
would  have  lacked.  Because  he  was  likely  imprisoned  in 
the  quarters  of  the  Praetorian  Guards,  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  penetrated  Caesar’s  very  household.  And  finally. 


What  does  Paul  mean  when  he 
says  we  must  forget  the  past 
and  press  toward  the  future? 


Paul’s  lengthy  detention  in  Rome  meant  that  Christianity 
became  faith  not  merely  of  a fringe  Jewish  sect  but  for 
much  of  the  known  world. 

I am  grateful  that  the  Lord  is  teaching  me  the  same 
lesson:  I too  must  learn  to  forget — transcend — my  situa- 
tion. In  my  case,  kidney  failure  has  stripped  away  my 
pretenses  of  self-sufficiency.  I have  learned  that  I may 
trust  in  God  to  be  a friend  closer  than  a brother.  My  cir- 
cumstances have  enabled  me  to  see  with  fresh  eyes  that 
everything  I have  and  am  is  a gift  from  God’s  hand.  Be- 
cause I am  ill,  I have  matured  in  faith,  made  family  deci- 
sions, grown  in  love  for  Christ,  experienced  the  care  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  learned  the  love  of  God’s  people.  Illness 
helps  me  see  that  your  suffering  or  hurt  can  become  the 
channel  for  God’s  grace  to  flow. 

Human  self.  Second,  Paul  says  that  his  calling  by 
Jesus  Christ  not  only  empowers  him  to  transcend  situa- 
tion, but  he  claims  (in  vv.  4-6  especially)  that  in  Christ  he 
is  able  to  transcend  self.  Of  course,  in  Muppie  vernacular, 
we’d  rephrase  this  slightly.  We’d  say  that  Paul  under- 
stood that  his  curriculum  vita  couldn’t  earn  him  God’s 
love.  Paul’s  resume  had  all  the  right  entries:  an  earned 
doctoral  degree,  the  proper  ethnic  roots,  connections  with 
government,  a multilingual  and  multicultural  identity, 
an  urban  sophistication. 

However,  profound  as  these  qualities  are,  they  could 
not  change  his  inner  character.  Therefore,  says  Paul,  he’s 
prepared  to  relinquish  his  ego  (who  he  is)  to  gain  his  true 
self  (as  only  God  can  make  him). 

Now,  we  must  be  careful  here.  Notice  that  Paul  distin- 
guishes between  seeing  ego  as  meriting  righteousness,  a 
spiritual  impossibility,  and  seeing  ego  as  an  instrument 
which  the  sovereign  God  can  turn  to  his  own  glory.  Paul 
was  obviously  quite  ready  to  use  his  training,  connec- 
tions, and  citizenship  in  the  service  of  Christ.  He  didn’t 
have  such  low  self-esteem  that  he  went  around  saying 
“woe  am  I.”  Another  way  of  putting  this  is  that  Paul 
separated  function  and  status.  His  ego  was  useless  in 
earning  God’s  love  and  acceptance,  but  central  in  defining 
his  calling.  He  was  ready  first  to  receive  the  undeserved 
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forgiving  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  was  then  eager  to 
offer  his  whole  body  as  a living  sacrifice  in  the  service  of 
his  Lord. 

Mennonites  court  danger.  Let  me  suggest  two  ways  in 
which  modern  Mennonites  court  danger  when  we  deal 
with  the  statement  that  we  must  forget  self.  On  one  hand, 
our  service  and  discipleship  beliefs  urge  us  toward  a 
works  salvation.  Sometimes,  even  unconsciously,  we 
might  signal  each  other  that  the  way  to  merit  Christ’s 
love  is  to  sit  on  committees,  support  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  slave  over  potlucks,  hand  out  tracts,  lobby  for 
social  justice.  The  message  of  Philippians  3 is  that  if  Paul 
with  his  perfect  Hebrew  credentials  could  not  measure 
up,  then  neither  can  we. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  contrary  to  Paul’s  own  healthy 
ego,  we  have  a deeply  rooted  psychological  tradition  of 
poor  self-images  which  stem  from  persecution  and  our 
sense  that  we  are  a fringe  people.  (Mennonites  apparently 
represent  about  .8  percent  of  the  Canadian  population.) 
Poor  self-image  may  lead  to  a drive  to  overachieve  in  com- 
pensation. I believe  that  this  happens  to  denominations 
much  like  it  does  with  individuals.  Apparently  one  of 
Satan’s  timeless  wiles  would  have  each  new  generation 
repeat  its  predecessor’s  attempt  to  prove  to  God  that  we 
deserve  to  be  the  Chosen  People.  To  this,  Paul  answers  in 
verses  8-10  that  there  is  no  greater  measure  of  worth  than 
to  be  loved  by  Jesus  Christ. 

So  the  text  says  that  we  must  forget  both  situation  and 
self  if  we  hope  to  focus  clearly  on  Jesus  Christ.  Somewhat 
paradoxically,  we  find  that  this  urges  us  to  move  toward 
the  future,  not  by  building  on  the  past,  as  a passage  like 
Psalm  78  teaches,  but  by  transcending  the  past  in  the 
sense  of  simply  setting  it  aside.  We,  like  Paul,  admit  our 
history.  But,  in  a reminder  of  all  the  faithful  biblical 
heroes  from  Abraham  onwards,  this  Scripture  challenges 
us  to  invision  a city  whose  architect  and  builder  is  neither 
us  nor  our  forebears  but  God. 

To  cement  the  spiritual  truth  that  we  must  lay  aside 
the  past  and  seize  the  future  with  all  possible  strength, 
Paul  asks  us  to  consider  the  Greek  games.  In  verse  14  he 
infers  the  same  racing  metaphor  that  he  employs  in  1 
Corinthians  9:24 — “I  press  on  toward  the  goal  to  win  the 
prize.”  It  is  not  clear  which  of  Greece’s  four  games — the 
Olympic,  Nemean,  Delphic,  Corinthian— or  which  specific 
athletic  event  is  visualized  here.  Nonetheless,  the  corn  I 
grow  has  no  eternal  value,  let  alone  current  market  value! 
In  short,  with  Paul  I am  trying  to  learn  that  human  di- 
saster is  merely  God’s  avenue  to  greater  blessing. 

Of  course,  I am  not  the  first  person  to  discover  that  cir- 
cumstance should  be  regarded  as  the  schoolteacher  of 
faith.  Jesus,  we  are  told,  learned  obedience  in  the  school 
of  suffering.  That  we  can  transcend  our  situation  is  the 
witness  of  the  apostles  and  of  believers  of  all  centuries. 
Indeed,  the  gospel  is  given  its  very  content  and  integrity 


in  how  we  respond  to  the  stuff  of  life. 

I know  that  every  person  reading  these  words  is  like  the 
apostle  Paul  in  that  you  too  have  circumstances  which 
you  have  not  chosen  and  which  feel  burdensome.  If  I’ve 


What  kind  of  race  are  you 
running?  Are  you  flagging? 


learned  one  thing  in  my  42  years,  it  is  that  sooner  or  later, 
each  of  us  discovers  in  our  own  selves  and  situations  the 
absolute  truth  of  Paul’s  exclamation  that  the  whole  crea- 
tion groans  under  sin’s  weight.  It  might  be  health.  It 
might  be  family.  It  might  be  personal  or  church  change.  It 
might  be  money.  It  could  be  a host  of  things.  Like  Paul 
and  countless  others,  you  too  can  forget  what  is  behind 
you.  Whatever  it  is,  let  me  assure  you  that  by  faith  you 
can  know  the  point  still  stands:  the  Christian  faith  can  be 
compared  to  a contest  where,  in  modern  parlance,  Jesus 
Christ  waits  at  the  winners’  podium  to  place  the  gold 
medal  around  our  neck. 

Grueling  physical  contest.  Recently,  I read  of  an 
athlete  here  in  southern  Ontario  who  is  training  for  the 
Hawaiian  Ironman  Triathalon,  the  most  grueling 
physical  contest  in  the  world.  This  competition  involves 
three  consecutive  parts:  a 2.4-mile  ocean  swim,  followed 
immediately  by  a 112-mile  bicycle  race,  and  then  a 26- 
mile  marathon  run.  So,  each  day  Adrian  Marples  of 
Alliston  arises  at  5:30  and  either  cycles  between  40  and  70 
kilometers  or  runs  15-25  kilometers.  Then,  each  evening 
he  swims  1.5  miles  in  his  indoor  pool.  On  top  of  all  this, 
Marples  is  a diabetic! 

This  is  the  kind  of  single-minded  commitment  adjured 
us  in  verse  14.  We  must  live  each  moment  and  each  day  in 
the  spiritual  training  that  is  needed  to  run  our  race.  The 
triathlete  must  glance  backwards  only  fleetingly,  because 
the  remainder  of  the  race  demands  every  ounce  of 
available  energy.  So  too  must  we  glance  just  enough  to 
the  past  to  let  us  measure  our  progress. 

Lest  we  think  that  Philippians  overstates  the  case,  we 
need  only  listen  to  the  writer  to  the  Hebrew  Christians, 
who  blows  the  same  bugle  note,  “We  must  throw  off  every 
encumbrance,  every  sin  to  which  we  cling,  and  run  with 
resolution  the  race  for  which  we  are  entered,  our  eyes 
fixed  on  Jesus  on  whom  faith  depends  from  start  to 
finish.” 

What  kind  of  race  are  you  running?  Are  you  flagging? 

Or  have  you  followed  the  Lord  into  a kind  of  spiritual 
“runners’  high”  where  you  run  in  spite  of  heavy  legs, 
burning  chest,  and  bleary  vision?  ^ 
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Just  tell  them 


hy  Duane  Beck 


People  in  Mennonite  churches  do  want 
to  treat  handicapped/disabled  people  and 
their  families  with  love,  care,  and  respect. 
We  are  sincere,  committed  folks  wanting 
to  share  Christ’s  love  with  many.  And  we 
do.  It  isn’t  that  we  are  disobedient,  unlov- 
ing, or  unwilling  to  help  handicapped 
people  feel  part  of  our  congregations. 
Sometimes  we  just  don’t  know  how  and 
certainly  don’t  want  to  do  the  wrong 
thing.  The  result  of  our  uncom- 
fortableness is  that  we  sometimes  do  too 
little. 

What  we  need  is  some  expert  advice 
and  counsel  from  people  who  know  the 
needs  of  handicapped/disabled  people 
and  their  families. 

I may  have  been  the  resource  person 
for  the  annual  Michiana  (Michigan  and 
Indiana)  weekend  retreat  for  handi- 
capped/disabled people  and  their 
families,  but  I was  not  the  expert.  I knew 
little  about  the  subject.  The  experts  were 
the  family  members.  They  knew  how  con- 
gregations could  communicate  faith, 
hope,  and  love.  They  have  experienced  it. 
Unfortunately,  they  have  also  experi- 
enced the  opposite — skepticism,  despair, 
and  alienation — in  congregations. 

This  group  of  40  experts  had  pro- 
foundly simple  and  simply  profound  sug- 
gestions to  help  congregations  treat 
handicapped  folk  and  their  families.  The 
four  general  areas  of  suggestions  were: 
(1)  relating  informally  to  handicapped 
persons,  (2)  integrating  them  into  church 
life,  (3)  supporting  families,  and  (4) 
handicapped  people  as  ministers  of  God’s 
grace. 

Relating  informally.  The  golden  rule 
applies:  “Treat  others  as  you  want  to  be 
treated.”  Handicapped  people  are  just 
like  other  people— like  you  and  me.  They 
want  to  be  accepted.  Some  simple  sugges- 
tions: smile  at  them,  shake  hands,  give  a 
hug,  say  hello,  make  eye  contact,  use 
their  names  when  talking  with  them. 
Several  family  members  said,  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  “What  a difference  those 
small  things  make  in  a person’s  life.” 
They  also  report  how  depressed,  rejected, 
and  lonely  handicapped  people  feel  when 
they  are  ignored  in  their  church  or  on  the 
street. 

If  a person’s  handicap  limits  talking. 


Duane  Beck,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  pastor  of 
Belmont  Mennonite  Church. 


don’t  ask  questions  that  require  lengthy 
answers.  Instead,  talk  about  yourself;  let 
them  in  on  your  life.  Adult  handicapped 
persons  want  to  be  treated  as  adults;  use 
adult  talk,  not  sweet  talk  or  baby  talk. 

To  be  accepted  and  welcomed  by  God’s 
people  is  to  be  accepted  and  welcomed  by 
God.  These  simple  suggestions  build 
faith,  hope,  and  love  which  creates  a rip- 
ple effect  building  up  the  whole  congrega- 
tion in  faith,  hope,  and  love. 

Integration  into  church  life.  Sunday 
school  classes  were  praised  for  incor- 
porating handicapped  people,  learning  to 
know  their  needs,  and  finding  healthy 
ways  of  relating  with  them.  Sad  to  say, 
there  were  more  stories  of  classes  failing 
to  incorporate  handicapped  people  into 
their  group’s  life,  particularly  the  middle- 
aged  groups. 

When  churches  make  their  buildings 
accessible  to  handicapped  folks  they  feel 
welcomed  as  part  of  the  total  family  of 
God. 

Some  congregations  have  done  a good 
job  giving  handicapped  people  responsi- 
bilities according  to  their  gifts.  If  they 
can  read  Scripture,  pray,  pour  coffee, 
sing,  assist  the  teacher,  and  fold 
bulletins,  ask  them,  work  with  them,  and 
be  sure  to  thank  them  for  their  good 
work. 

A study  on  baptism  of  handicapped 
persons  is  forthcoming  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Mennonite  Disabilities 
Committee.  This  study  will  help  con- 
gregations think  through  ways  of  spiritu- 
ally integrating  handicapped  persons  into 
the  church. 


And  most  important,  there  was  a plea 
to  leaders  of  the  church  to  sit  down  with 
families  and  talk  together  about  ways  in 
which  the  handicapped  person  can  be 
more  meaningfully  integrated  into  the 


Sometimes  we  just 
don’t  know  how  to 
help  handicapped 
people  and  certainly 
don’t  want  to  do  the 
wrong  thing. 


life  of  the  church.  Families  hesitate  to 
take  the  initiative  because  of  fear  that  the 
leaders  in  the  churches  don’t  want  to  be 
bothered  with  this  “problem.”  “Oh,”  you 
say,  “that’s  not  true.”  But  that  is  how 
many  families  feel.  It  certainly  helps 
when  churches  more  intentionally  plan 
with  the  family  ways  to  integrate  a 
handicapped  person  into  church  life. 

Support  for  families.  Families  of 
handicapped  persons  are  not  any  more 
special  or  heroic  people  than  the  rest  of 
us.  They  are  common  people  with  com- 
mon needs  who  are  dealing  with  perhaps 
an  uncommon  situation.  These  families 
run  out  of  energy,  patience,  and  money 
like  the  rest  of  us.  They  love,  care,  sin, 
and  are  hurt  like  the  rest  of  us.  The 
families  of  handicapped  persons  need 
support  from  the  congregation — support 


View  from  three  feet 

A little  girl  accompanied  her  parents  to  a church  conference.  Asked  what 
she  saw  there,  the  child  replied,  “All  I saw  was  legs.”  Recently  I heard  another 
story  which  illustrates  the  child’s  view.  Seated  at  his  own  little  table,  a child 
prayed,  “I  thank  you  for  the  table  set  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine 
enemies.”  The  parents  may  not  have  appreciated  that  prayer! 

An  older  adult  told  me  of  her  childhood  frustration  over  the  admonition 
to  “clean  up  your  plate.”  “As  soon  as  I did  that,”  she  said,  “someone  piled  it  up 
with  food,  and  I had  to  start  all  over  again.” 

A child’s  view  on  life  is  clear  and  honest.  Jesus  knew  that.  As  he  set  a 
child  before  his  followers,  he  admonished  them  to  become  as  little  children  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

— Helen  Good  Brenneman 
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that  will  build  up  faith,  hope,  and  love. 

There  was  a call  for  congregations  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  changing  needs  of 
families  of  handicapped  people.  When 
parents  grow  older  and  siblings  and 
extended  family  members  have  moved  or 
died,  who  will  share  the  emotional, 
physical,  financial,  and  relational  loads? 
Older  parents  are  simply  wearing  out  and 
do  not  receive  additional  help  from  the 
congregation  because  the  congregation 
unconsciously  assumes  the  parents  and 
family  have  the  same  ability  to  care  for 
the  handicapped  person  that  they  did  30 
years  ago.  Congregations  need  to  be  more 
intentional  with  their  care  and  support. 

Families  mostly  need  people  who  are 
willing  to  listen,  love,  accept,  and  affirm 
them,  and  support  with  concrete  acts. 

The  strongest  suggestion  was  for 
leaders  of  the  congregation  to  take  initia- 
tive and  ask  how  the  congregation  can 
help.  It  is  the  leaders,  rather  than  the 
family,  who  are  better  able  to  rally  sup- 
port for  the  family. 

Two  booklets  that  leaders  would  find 
helpful  are  Supportive  Care  in  the  Con- 
gregation by  Dean  A.  Preheim-Bartel  and 
Alfred  H.  Neufeldt  and  After  We’re 
Gone:  Estate  and  Life  Planning  for  a 
Disabled  Person’s  Family  by  Mitchell  L. 
Kingsley  and  Duane  Ruth-Heffelbower. 
Both  booklets  are  available  from  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee. 

Ministers  of  God’s  grace.  There  was 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  parents 
that  God  had  profoundly  touched  their 
lives  through  their  handicapped  child. 
Many  stories  were  shared  how  God  had 
spoken  through  the  open,  trusting 
expression  of  feelings  of  love  that  handi- 
capped people  communicate.  Physical  and 
mental  limitations  often  assist  the  person 
in  being  more  expressive  emotionally.  A 
vulnerable  open  expression  of  feelings 
shows  us  God’s  grace.  Several  stories  of 
handicapped  people  quickly  forgiving  a 
wrong  of  another  person  speaks  of  God’s 
grace  as  well  as  challenges  us  who  lack 
the  willingness  to  quickly  forgive. 

I asked  this  group  of  experts  how  we 
can  communicate  to  our  churches  their 
simply  profound  and  profoundly  simple 
advice  on  building  faith,  hope,  and  love.  A 
young  man  who  sat  in  a wheelchair  tried 
to  make  me  understand  his  words.  “Just 
tell  them,”  he  said.  “Just  tell  them.” 

Whoever  has  ears  to  hear,  let  them 
hear. 


Vacation  Bible  School  Curricula 

Bible  Based 
# Closely  Graded 
^Permanent 

Herald  Summer  Bible  School  Series 
is  a Bible  foundation  curriculum. 

Each  grade  is  a complete  course. 

Combined,  these  courses  provide 
children  with  a solid  knowledge  of  the 
Bible.  This  curriculum  is  available  in  either 
5-day  or  10-day  curriculum. 

Each  year  there  is  a new  devotional 
theme  for  a daily  worship  period  involving 
all  grades.  This  year’s  theme  is  “We  Will 
Rejoice.”  A free  Leader’s  Guide  includes 
daily  worship  guides  that  show  how  to 
present  this  theme  through  Scripture, 
songs,  stories,  and  other  creative  material. 

Herald  Omnibus 
Bible  Series  is  a 
biblically  based 
approach 
to  real  life  issues. 

Each  year  the  student  is  faced  with 
issues  that  he  or  she  faces  daily — dmgs, 
sex,  honesty,  obedience.  The  teacher  and 
student  explore  together  what  a Christian 
response  should  be. 

This  curriculum,  though  designed  for  a 
5-day  VBS  program,  is  adaptable  for 
released-time  programs,  Christian  clubs, 
or  camps. 

Both  the  Herald 
Summer  Bible  School 
Series  and  Herald 
Omnibus  Bible  Series  are: 

Permanent:  Your  child  grows  through  the  courses.  Your  teachers  develop 
confidence  that  comes  from  the  continuity  of  such  a program.  The  material  is 
100  percent  returnable  when  in  first-class  condition.  You  can  stock  the  material 
for  year-round  use  at  no  risk. 

Closely  graded:  Small  or  large  schools 
will  be  pleased  at  the  ability  to  meet  the 
children  right  on  their  level.  Nursery, 

Kindergarten  1,  Kindergarten  2,  and 
Grades  1 to  10  are  available  in  either 
curriculum. 


Order  through  your  local  Christian 
bookstore.  If  no  bookstore  is  available, 
write  to  Herald  Press.  Sample  kits  are 
available. 


Herald  Press 

Dept.  GH 

Scottdale,PA  15683-1999 
Kitchener,  ON  N2G4M5 
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Contributions  above  goai 
boost  MBM’s  confidence 


Contributions  that  exceed  the  goal  make 
the  task  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
so  much  easier,  said  MBM  president  Paul 
Gingrich,  and  boosts  the  agency’s  confi- 
dence. At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on 
Jan.  31,  MBM  had  received  $4,875,000. 
That  was  $180,000  above  the  goal  and  13 
percent  higher  than  last  year’s  contribu- 
tions. 

Gingrich  was  speaking  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  during  its  Feb.  18-20  meeting  at 
MBM  headquarters  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  The 
board  members,  buoyed  by  the  financial 
news,  got  off  to  a rousing  start  with  a 
hymn  led  by  arm-waving  chairperson 
Glen  Miller  and  piano-playing  vice-chair- 
person Ron  Schertz.  Miller  is  a physician 
from  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  and  Schertz  is 
an  attorney  from  Peoria,  111. 

During  a time  of  gratitude  for  people, 
prayers,  and  dollars  in  1987,  church  rela- 
tions director  Pat  Swartzendruber  of- 
fered some  reasons  why  contributions 
were  up:  Personal  solicitation  of  indi- 
viduals was  increased,  the  Vision  ’95 
stewardship  emphasis  is  catching  on, 
Gingrich  traveled  extensively  throughout 
the  church,  and  missionaries  and  staff 
visited  a total  of  320  congregations.  She 
noted  that  direct  contributions  from  indi- 
viduals passed  the  $1  million  mark  for  the 
first  time.  That  was  24  percent  more  than 
the  previous  year. 

Then  it  was  show-and-tell  time.  It 
started  with  a newsclip  from  a television 
station  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  which  reported 
on  a home-repair  effort  for  low-income 
families  that  involves  volunteers  from 
the  local  Mennonite  church  as  well  as  the 
local  air-force  base.  Then  the  board 
members  heard  a direct  report — through 
a teleconference  hookup — from  Tucson 
Voluntary  Service  leaders  Tim  and  Luzdy 
Stucky. 

The  euphoria  of  good  financial  news 
and  inspiring  reports  was  interrupted  by 
a sobering  challenge  from  Norman 
Kraus,  a former  Goshen  College  religion 
professor  who  was  an  MBM  missionary  in 
Japan,  1980-87.  He  called  for  a complete 
rethinking  of  the  way  missions  is  viewed 
by  North  American  Mennonites  and  car- 
ried out  by  MBM.  This  includes  the  fact 
that  most  missionaries  have  been  sent 
from  the  wealthy  Western  nations  to  the 
third  world  by  agencies  based  in  North 
America  and  Europe.  “How  do  rich  people 
tell  poor  people  that  God  loves  them?’’  he 


asked.  Kraus  said  a new  model  for  world- 
wide missions  is  needed  in  which  Western 
Christians  are  not  in  charge. 

Kraus’s  concerns  were  mentioned  re- 
peatedly during  the  board  meeting. 
“We’re  going  to  have  to  take  this  kind  of 
power  center— this  board — and  put  it 
somewhere  else,’’  agreed  John  Eby  of 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Added  Bertha  Beachy 
of  Goshen,  Ind.:  “The  almighty  dollar 
that  has  given  us  so  much  power  may  also 
take  it  away  as  economic  conditions 
change.” 

Wilbert  Shenk,  vice-president  for  over- 
seas ministries,  said  MBM  is  “already 
thinking  and  doing  some  of  the  things 
urged  by  Norman.”  He  cited  the  current 
Heisey-Longacre  study  sponsored  by 
MBM  and  other  agencies.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  hear  how  Christians  in  third-world 
countries  think  missions  should  be 
conducted.  “We  need  to  change  our 
mentality  about  who  does  mission  in  the 
world,”  said  Shenk.  “I  am  more  hopeful 
about  this  now  than  I was  five  years  ago.” 

Turning  to  more  immediate  agenda 
items  before  them,  the  board  members 
approved  in  principle  the  transfer  of  14 
MBM-related  health  institutions — 
mostly  hospitals  and  retirement  cen- 
ters— to  Mennonite  Mental  Health 
Services.  MMHS,  which  is  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S., 
would  broaden  its  mandate  and  drop  the 
word  “mental”  from  its  name.  The  goal  of 
Mennonite  Health  Services  would  be  to 
combine  the  efforts  of  all  Mennonite 
health  institutions — about  150 — under 
one  umbrella. 

On  the  West  African  mission  front,  the 
board  approved  a plan  to  enter  Liberia 
with  a ministry  of  “proclamation,  justice, 
discipleship,  and  socioeconomic  welfare.” 
MBM  will  not  start  Mennonite  churches 
but  instead  assist  the  churches  that  are 
already  there.  Priority  will  be  given,  at 
the  request  of  local  Christians,  to  Bible 
teaching — especially  among  African  inde- 
pendent churches.  In.  Ivory  Coast,  mean- 
while, board  members  were  told  that 
MBM  has  ended  its  formal  ties  with  the 
Harrist  Church,  a large  independent  de- 
nomination which  four  MBM  workers  had 
been  serving.  Some  church  leaders  op- 
posed relations  with  other  Christian 
groups. 

In  other  business,  the  MBM  board: 

—Approved  a 1988  budget  of  $7.8 


Ann  Martin  receives  a plaque  from  MBM  Latin 
America  director  Gerald  Mumaw  in  recogni- 
tion of  23  years  of  service  in  Uruguay  as  a 
missionary  with  her  husband,  Jim,  who  died 
there  last  year.  Ann  retired  shortly  after  that. 

million  (up  nearly  8 percent)  and  a con- 
tributions goal  of  $5  million  (up  nearly  7 
percent). 

—Sent  a letter  to  the  U.S.  Selective 
Service  System  protesting  the  proposed 
prohibition  of  religious  agencies  as  em- 
ployers of  conscientious  objectors. 

— Endorsed  the  development  of  a cer- 
tificate program  in  deaf  ministries  to 
train  deaf  leaders. 

— Said  farewell  at  a special  dinner 
honoring  Rick  Stiffney,  vice-president  for 
home  ministries,  who  is  leaving  MBM 
this  spring.— Steve  Shenk 


Middle  East  Christians 
pray  for  peace 
in  occupied  territories 

Since  mid-December  Palestinians  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  have  been  resisting 
the  20-year  military  occupation  by  Israel 
with  commercial  and  transportation 
strikes  and  by  stoning  Israeli  vehicles, 
burning  tires,  and  blocking  roads.  The  Is- 
raeli military  has  responded  with  cur- 
fews, tear  gas,  live  ammunition,  rubber 
bullets,  large  numbers  of  arrests,  and — 
since  mid-January — beatings. 

During  the  current  violence,  some  90 
Palestinian  children,  women,  and  men 
have  been  killed  by  soldiers’  bullets. 
Fetuses  have  been  aborted  when  preg- 
nant women  ingested  tear  gas.  ’The  vio- 
lence has  left  some  physically  handi- 
capped. The  physician  who  treated  a 
young  mentally  retarded  man  said  the 
youth  had  laughed  as  Israeli  soldiers 
walked  by.  The  young  man  was  beaten, 
resulting  in  the  permanent  loss  of  sight  in 
one  eye. 

The  violence  moved  Christian  leaders 
in  Jerusalem  to  issue  a statement  re- 
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cently,  declaring:  “We  take  our  stand 
with  truth  and  justice  against  all  forms  of 
injustice  and  oppression.”  They  declared 
a week  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  support  for 
the  Palestinian  people.  Churches  received 
donations  for  needy  Palestinian  families 
during  that  week. 

Gabriel  Habib,  general  secretary  of  the 
Middle  East  Council  of  Churches — a long- 
time partner  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  in  Lebanon — also  issued  a 
statement,  calling  on  Christians  in  the 
Middle  East  and  around  the  world  to 
direct  their  prayers,  attention,  and  action 
to  “the  brutal  repression  and  deep  human 
suffering”  occurring  “in  the  land  of  Pal- 
estine where  the  church  was  founded.” 

MCC  workers  report  that  among  their 
friends  and  acquaintances  are  people  who 
have  been  imprisoned  or  illegally  de- 
ported without  charges  or  injured  by  tear 
gas  or  gun  fire.  The  MCCers  in  the  West 
Bank  try  to  respond  compassionately  to 
those  suffering  as  well  as  continue  their 
work  in  agricultural  development,  Chris- 
tian education,  peace  and  justice,  and 
women’s  development. 


Mennonites  send  Bibles 
to  Soviet  Christians 
as  1 ,000th  birthday  gift 

A shipment  of  10,000  German-language 
Bibles  arrived  in  Moscow,  Soviet  Union, 
on  Feb.  12.  They  are  a gift  from  Men- 
nonites in  Europe  and  North  and  South 
America  in  the  l,000th-anniversary  year 
of  Christianity  in  that  country.  The  Bi- 
bles, 1984  Luther  editions  with  helps  and 
references,  are  being  made  available  to 
German-speaking  Mennonites  and  Bap- 
tists. 

The  gift  is  the  result  of  a positive 
response  by  the  Soviet  government  to  a 
February  1987  request  in  Moscow  by 
Mennonite  World  Conference  executive 
secretary  Paul  Kraybill  to  Konstantin 
Harchev,  chairman  of  the  government’s 
Council  of  Religious  Affairs.  “For  Men- 
nonite World  Conference  this  is  the  cul- 
mination of  a long  quest  and  dream  that 
we  be  able  to  ship  Bibles  to  Mennonites 
and  other  German-speaking  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union,”  said  Kraybill.  “Now  it’s  a 
reality,  done  legally,  and  with  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  government.” 

The  Bibles  are  being  distributed  by  the 
All-Union  Council  of  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians/Baptists— the  main  Protestant 
body  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  printing 
and  transportation  arrangements  were 
handled  in  West  Germany  by  United  Bi- 
ble Societies.  International  Mennonite 
Contact,  which  represents  the  European 
Mennonite  churches  for  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  is  taking  responsibility 
for  raising  one-third  of  the  overall  cost. 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  raising 


the  balance  in  North  and  South  America. 
It  is  estimated  that  $7  will  cover  the  cost 
of  furnishing  one  Bible  to  a German- 
speaking believer  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  government  also  approved 
the  shipment  of  100,000  Russian-lan- 
guage Bibles  as  a gift  from  Baptist  World 
Alliance.  Those  Bibles  are  being  sent  in 
four  shipments  between  February  and 
May  of  this  year. 

North  American  contributions  for  the 
Bible  project  may  be  sent  to  MCC  at  Box 
M,  Akron,  PA  17501. 


Hesston  board 
told  this  school  year  is 
‘successful,  satisfying’ 

The  Board  of  Overseers  of  Hesston 
College  met  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  recently  in 
conjunction  with  the  joint  meetings  of 
Mennonite  college/seminary  boards  and 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Education. 

Hesston  president  Kirk  Alliman  re- 
viewed the  year  to  date,  describing  it  as 
“successful  and  satisfying.”  He  also  paid 
tribute  to  members  of  his  administrative 
team,  citing  their  professional  skills, 
commitment  to  Christian  education,  en- 
ergy, and  creativity  as  reasons  for  the 
college’s  success  and  effectiveness  in  ful- 
filling its  mission  to  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  its  youth. 

Academic  Dean  Jim  Mininger  reviewed 
changes  in  Hesston’s  academic  probation 
policy  that  now  includes  requirements 
based  on  current  rather  than  long-term 
grade  point  averages.  He  also  reported 
that  new  students  with  low  GPAs  or  test 
scores  are  now  placed  on  academic  proba- 
tion for  their  first  term  of  enrollment  at 
Hesston. 

Dramatic  increases  in  congregational 
student  aid  support  and  Hesston’s  $500 
matching  grant  program,  the  launching 
of  the  Iowa  Scholarship  Fund,  and  the 
results  of  the  Thanksgiving  Benefit  Quilt 
Auction  were  reported  by  Development 
Dirctor  Arliss  Swartzendruber.  He  also 
stated  that  Hesston  was  slightly  behind 
target  in  raising  the  $1,800  per  student  in 
contributions  that  is  necessary  this  year 
to  balance  the  college’s  operating  budget. 

As  is  usually  the  case  at  the  board’s 
winter  meeting,  a major  portion  of  dis- 
cussion time  was  spent  reviewing  as- 
sumptions upon  which  the  1988-89  budget 
will  be  developed.  Finance  Director 
Nelson  Kilmer  and  members  of  the 
board’s  Finance  and  Development  Com- 
mittee devoted  hours  to  an  analysis  of  the 
institution’s  financial  picture,  finally  rec- 
ommending that  faculty  and  staff  sal- 
aries be  increased  5.8  percent  next  year 
and  that  Hesston  adopt  a long-term  fi- 
nancial plan  that  sustains  annual  bal- 
anced operating  budgets. 


Conrad  Grebel  board 
strengthens  fund-raising, 
development  efforts 

The  Conrad  Grebel  College  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors at  its  recent  meeting  approved  the 
reassignment  of  Nelson  Scheifele’s  posi- 
tion as  vice-president  for  administration 
to  include  the  role  of  development  officer. 
As  part  of  this  shift,  the  board  also  ap- 
proved the  hiring  of  a full-time  business 
manager  to  alleviate  some  of  Scheifele’s 
current  duties,  which  include  manage- 
ment of  day-to-day  operations. 

The  actions  follow  the  board’s  accep- 
tance last  May  of  the  Development  Plan- 
ning Committee’s  report.  At  that  time  the 
board  approved  the  establishment  of  a 
Development  Office  and  a Development 
Advisory  Committee  to  raise  additional 
funds  for  expansion,  operating  expenses, 
and  endowments. 

The  board  also  decided  to  appoint  an 
Ad  Hoc  Development  Committee  to  serve 
for  a two-year  period.  Its  primary  task 
will  be  to  help  college  administrators 
prepare  a fund-raising  plan  for  building  a 
new  facility.  A second  role  will  be  to  help 
implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Development  Planning  Committee. 


TV  spots  produced 
for  local  use 
by  congregations 

A set  of  five  new  television  spots  pro- 
duced by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
will  link  viewers  to  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Entitled  Our  Family  Can  Be 
Your  Family,  the  spots  show  how  lives 
have  been  changed  through  the  ministry 
of  Mennonites. 

The  spots  touch  on  reconciliation  in 
marriage,  finding  love  and  acceptance 
from  a congregation,  breaking  the  cycle 
of  spouse  abuse,  and  homelessness.  The 
persons  featured  in  the  spots  share  a 
fuller  version  of  their  stories  in  MBM’s 
All  God’s  People  video  series.  'The  spots 
can  also  be  used  to  promote  the  videos  on 
a local  TV  station.  Editions  7-9  of  the 
series  are  currently  being  produced  for 
release  later  this  year.  They  include 
stories  from  London  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship in  England,  the  Russian-language 
radio  ministry  based  in  Belgium,  and  a 
program  for  drug  abusers  in  Spain. 

Churches  that  buy  time  for  the  spots  on 
a local  station  can  add  their  church’s 
name  and  address  at  the  end  of  each 
message.  The  spots  can  be  ordered  from 
Lois  Hertzler  at  MBM  Media  Ministries, 
1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801;  phone  703-434-6701. 
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Historic  peace  churches  tackie 
thorny  issue  of  tax  withhoiding 


Praying  for  peace  while  paying  for  war  is 
a contradiction  that  historic  peace 
churches  must  oppose  by  speaking  out 
and  taking  action,  representatives  of 
those  churches  agreed  at  a consultation 
Feb.  15-17  in  Richmond,  Ind.  For  some 
people,  war  tax  resistance — refusing  to 
pay  the  portion  of  one’s  taxes  that  goes  to 
the  military — is  a moral  imperative. 
Their  consciences  will  not  allow  them  to 
help  pay  for  machine  guns  and  nuclear 
bombs. 

The  question  of  how  church  organiza- 
tions can  help  their  employees  follow 
their  consciences — and  how  to  deal  with 
the  risks  involved  for  both  employees  and 
employers — were  the  issues  that  nearly 
40  Mennonites,  Brethren,  and  Quakers 
struggled  with  at  the  meeting. 

The  church  leaders,  agency  representa- 
tives, and  lawyers  affirmed  their  support 
for  individual  military  tax  resisters  and 
for  efforts  to  seek  a legislative  solution  by 
working  toward  passage  of  the  Peace  Tax 
Fund  Bill  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

They  agreed  to  organize  a peace  church 
leadership  group  to  go  to  Washington 
sometime  in  the  future  to  support  the 
peace  tax  bill  and  to  express  concerns 
about  tax  withholding.  They  also  agreed 
to  help  each  other  by  filing  friend-of-the- 
court  briefs  if  tax  resisters  are  prosecuted 
and  by  sharing  the  cost  of  tax  resistance 
penalties,  if  necessary. 

“You  may  think  the  world  will  little 
note  nor  long  remember  what  has  hap- 
pened here,”  said  Marian  Franz,  a Men- 
nonite  who  is  executive  director  of  the 
National  Campaign  for  a Peace  Tax  Fund. 
“But  I regard  it  as  a historic  meeting.” 

People  from  churches  that  have  policies 
of  breaking  the  law  by  not  withholding 
the  federal  taxes  of  employees  who  op- 
pose paying  military  taxes  shared  their 
experiences  with  people  from  churches 
considering  adopting  such  a policy.  The 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
and  two  Quaker  groups  are  in  the  first 
category.  The  Mennonite  Church  is  in  the 
second. 

Mennonite  Church  leaders,  including 
Executive  Secretary  James  Lapp  and 
Moderator-Elect  George  Brunk  III,  came 
to  the  meeting  to  explore  church  policy 
options  on  military  tax  withholding.  The 


General  Assembly  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  asked  the  General  Board  last  July 
to  develop  a recommendation  on  the  issue 
for  consideration  at  the  next  General 
Assembly  in  1989. 

“This  roots  us  in  a larger  movement,” 
Lapp  said  of  the  meeting.  “It  gives  us 


Leaders  of  two  peace  organizations  talk  about 
military  taxes — Julie  Garber  of  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  ayid  John  Stoner  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  Peace  Section. 


ideas  and  handles  about  how  other  people 
have  addressed  it.  We  don’t  have  to  start 
from  ground  zero.”  General  Board  plans 
to  formulate  questions  about  tax  with- 
holding for  congregations  to  discuss.  It 
will  prepare  its  1989  recommendation 
based  on  congregations’  responses. 

The  meeting,  held  at  Quaker  Hill  Con- 
ference Center,  took  place  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  excitement  generated  by  a 
gathering  of  people  from  different  tradi- 
tions who  share  a vision.  In  the  long  and 
lively  discussions,  participants  chal- 
lenged each  other  and  their  churches  to 
recommit  themselves  to  active  peacemak- 
ing and  prophetic  witnessing  on  the  war 
tax  issue. 

Robert  Hull,  peace/justice  secretary 
for  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  said  it  was  frustrating  that  many 
members  of  historic  peace  churches  are 
not  willing  to  witness  against  financial 
participation  in  preparing  for  war  al- 
though they  are  opposed  to  physical  par- 
ticipation in  war. 


When  a church  or  organization  decides 
to  honor  employees’  requests  not  to  with- 
hold their  federal  income  tax,  it  assumes 
serious  risks.  Any  “responsible  person” 
who  willfully  fails  to  withhold  an  em- 
ployee’s taxes  theoretically  could  be 
punished  with  a prison  sentence  and  a 
$250,000  fine.  An  organization  could  be 
fined  $500,000. 

But  such  penalties  have  never  been  im- 
posed on  legitimate  religious  organiza- 
tions, nor  are  they  likely  to  be,  said  two 
lawyers  at  the  meeting.  The  usual  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  response  to  war 
tax  resistance  is  to  take  the  amount  of  tax 
owed,  plus  a 5 percent  penalty  and  in- 
terest, from  the  employee’s  bank  account. 

IRS  has  not  taken  even  this  action 
against  the  four  GC  employees  who  are 
not  having  their  taxes  withheld.  They  pay 
the  nonmilitary  portion  of  their  taxes 
themselves  and  deposit  the  53  percent 
that  would  have  gone  to  the  military  in  a 
designated  account.  IRS  has  not  touched 
that  account  since  it  was  established  after 
GC  delegates  approved  the  policy  in  1983. 
All  GC  personnel  who  could  be  subject  to 
penalties  have  agreed  to  accept  the  risk. 

The  Friends  World  Committee  for  Con- 
sultation, which  has  had  a nonwithhold- 
ing policy  since  1982,  has  had  tax  money 
seized,  plus  interest  and  penalties,  from 
its  resisters’  bank  accounts.  The  Friends 
United  Meeting  adopted  a nonwithhold- 
ing policy  last  October.  The  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  will  decide  in 
March  whether  it  should  have  such  a 
policy.  Charles  Boyer  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  said  he  would  use  the  input 
from  the  meeting  to  work  toward  helping 
his  denomination  develop  a policy  on  tax 
resistance. 

Participants  made  suggestions  for  im- 
provements on  a draft  of  “A  Manual  on 
Military  Tax  Withholding  for  Religious 
Employers”  written  by  Hull,  Linda  Cof- 
fin of  the  Friends  Committee  on  War  Tax 
Concerns,  and  lawyers  Peter  Goldberger 
and  J.  E.  McNeil.  The  manual  is  expected 
to  be  available  later  this  year. 

The  consultation  was  sponsored  by  the 
Friends  Committee  on  War  Tax  Concerns 
and  New  Call  to  Peacemaking.  The  latter 
is  a cooperative  peace  organization  of  the 
historic  peace  churches.  New  Call  to 
Peacemaking  plans  to  sponsor  a military 
tax  withholding  meeting  for  a wider 
range  of  church  groups  sometime  in  the 
future. 

Whether  or  not  military  tax  resistance 
“works,”  participants  agreed  that  people’s 
moral  imperative  to  follow  their  con- 
sciences must  be  respected.  “No  con- 
scientious objector  ever  stopped  a con- 
flict,” said  William  Strong,  a Quaker  rep- 
resentative. “But  they  had  to  explain 
what  they  did,  and  the  vision  was  kept 
alive,  and  those  ripples — you  don’t  know 
where  they  stop. 

— Paul  Schrag  for  Meetinghouse 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Richard  Enns,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa 

Regarding  Dennis  Byler’s  curious  in- 
terpretation of  Genesis  9:6  in  the  Feb.  16 
issue,  I would  like  to  respond  to  the  title 
“Does  Genesis  9 Command  Capital  Pun- 
ishment?” with  the  following  question: 
Can  Byler  cite  any  religious  scholar  or 
commentary  that  states  that  Genesis  9:6 
“must  be  understood  to  be  a law  against 
cannibalism”? 

This  selective  interpretation  of  God’s 
Word  results  in  statements  such  as  “I  am 
convinced  that  Genesis  9 has  no  bearing 
on  a discussion  concerning  God’s  attitude 
toward  capital  punishment.”  The  appeal 
is  made  rather  to  God’s  dealing  with  Cain 
in  Genesis  4.  Yet  even  in  this  instance 
Cain  felt  God  was  dealing  severely:  “My 
punishment  is  more  than  I can  bear.”  And 
he  seemed  to  know  intuitively  that  he  de- 
served death  or  that  people  would  seek 
revenge:  “Whoever  finds  me  will  kill  me” 
(Gen.  4:14). 

In  any  event,  the  action  of  God  in 
Genesis  4 is  entirely  his.  God  has  the  pre- 
rogative of  showing  mercy  as  he  did  in 
this  case,  or  carrying  out  severe  judg- 
ment— as  he  did  with  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira  (Acts  5).  While  God  may  act  as  he 
chooses  in  these  instances,  we  as  his 
followers  seek  to  follow  his  will  as  we 
understand  it  from  reading  his  Word, 
looking  at  traditional  beliefs,  and  speak- 
ing to  each  other  as  a community  of  be- 


lievers. I encourage  the  dialogue  to 
continue! 


John  Myers,  Shelton,  Wash. 

I appreciate  the  effort  put  into  the 
Mennonite  educational  meetings  as  re- 
ported in  the  Feb.  9 church  news  article 
“Researcher  Calls  on  Colleges  to  Recruit 
More  Thoroughly.”  But  I question  the  glo- 
rification given  to  the  “virtue”  of  shrewd- 
ness (travel  costs  to  Phoenix  were  investi- 
gated and  found  to  be  cheaper  than  to 
Chicago,  lodging  and  meals  were  free,  “a 
dollar  saved  for  the  work  of  the  church  is 
as  good  as  given”).  Under  most  conditions 
such  thriftiness  would  be  good.  But  in 
light  of  Arizona’s  present  political  prob- 
lems I’m  not  so  sure  that  saving  a few 
dollars  should  be  the  first  concern  of  a 
church  organization. 

I know  that  secular  groups  have 
thought  beyond  their  pocket  books.  The 
National  Basketball  Association  moved 
its  meetings  from  Arizona  because  it 
would  not  stand  for,  nor  support  with 
their  money,  a governor  who  finds  it  easy 
to  belittle  people  because  of  their  race  and 
who  cancels  a national  holiday  celebrat- 
ing the  life  of  a Christian  pacifist  because 
that  politician  didn’t  like  the  color  of  that 
hero’s  skin.  And  yet  we  boast  about  our 
shrewdness. 

I am  not  advocating  the  withdrawal  of 
all  Mennonites  from  Arizona.  In  fact,  I 
hope  that  our  churches  in  that  state  will 
be  influential  in  healing  the  hurts  that 
now  fester  there.  What  I am  saying  is 
that  we  need  to  check  our  priorities.  If 
saving  a buck  for  the  church  takes 
precedence  over  our  social  responsibil- 
ities, then  Daniel  Hertzler’s  label  of  Men- 
nonites as  being  “non-conformists”  (Edi- 
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torial,  Feb.  9)  is  in  serious  jeopardy. 


Jane  A.  Leatherman,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  including  the 
exhortation  “Loyal  Church  Members”  by 
J.  C.  Wenger  (Jan.  19).  I have  been  a sister 
in  J.  C.’s  congregation  for  the  past  eight 
years  and  have  met  few  who  love  the 
church  like  he  does. 

How  I long  for  the  members  of  our 
church  as  a whole  to  approach  congrega- 
tional life  as  J.  C.  counsels — with  appre- 
ciation, backed  up  by  intercessory  prayer; 
with  all  our  lives  lived  in  a spirit  of  love 
and  meekness. 


Margaret  and  Terry  Tremwell,  Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

According  to  “Mennoscope,”  Jan.  12, 
lowa-Nebraska  Conference  has  expelled 
an  entire  congregation  (Ames  Mennonite 
Church)  and  thereby,  in  effect,  “handed 
[it]  over  to  Satan”  (1  Cor.  5:5).  In  the  fifth 
chapter  of  1 Corinthians  we  read  of  Paul’s 
instructions  to  the  local  body  to  expel  a 
brother  who  “has  his  father’s  wife.”  At  no 
time  does  Paul  mention  the  possibility  of 
expelling  any  local  congregation  for  ideas. 
Additionally,  which  of  you  who  expelled 
this  congregation  is  an  apostle?  Perhaps 
you  refer  to  Romans  1:24-27  on  sexual  de- 
viance or  1 Corinthians  6:9  on  homosexual 
offenders.  Or  perhaps  you  refer  back  to 
Leviticus  18:22. 

But  the  next  time  you  pour  gravy  made 
from  blood  over  one  of  our  great  Men- 
nonite feasts,  remember  that  seven 
verses  of  Leviticus  17  are  devoted  to  ex- 
pelling those  who  eat  blood.  Before  con- 
demning a congregation,  consider  that 
medical  research  is  actively  investigating 
a biological  basis  for  sexual  orientation. 
This  raises  the  possibility  of  a physical, 
natural,  and  therefore  God-made  motiva- 
tion for  one’s  sexual  orientation.  Can 
anyone  say  the  same  for  their  special 
craving  for  gravy  on  roast  beef  or  po- 
tatoes? 

Throughout  history,  prophets  within 
the  church  have  been  shunned  from  par- 
ticipation with  the  larger  group  even 
though  their  words  and  actions  follow  the 
example  of  Jesus.  Francis  of  Assisi  and 
Felix  Manz  are  only  two  examples  of  such 
heroic  people.  The  pain  of  change  can 
result  in  anger  toward  those  who 
challenge  and  their  isolation  and  expul- 
sion from  the  challenged  group. 

We  affirm  Ames  Mennonite  Church  in 
withstanding  such  treatment  and  for 
remaining  receptive  to  God’s  word 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  hope  this 
congregation’ s example  of  acceptance  of 
their  persecutors  and  refusal  to  expel  the 
lowa-Nebraska  Conference  from  com- 
munion with  Ames  Mennonite  Church 
will  be  a faithful  example  for  those  to 
whom  they  minister. 
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Media  interns  affirm  hands-on  learning.  The  six  persons  enrolled  in  the  Media  in  Con- 
gregational Ministry  internship  offered  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Jan.  5-15,  affirmed  the  learning  they  received.  ‘Tt  was  good  to  have  the 
experience  with  the  equipment,  "one  of  them  noted.  Several  of  them  suggested  that  future 
iniemships  provide  even  more  hands-on  experience  with  cameras  and  microphones. 

The  course,  with  credit  available  from  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  provided  both 
theory  and  experience  in  understanding  and  using  a variety  of  media  to  communicate  to 
specific  audiences.  The  students  developed  materials  for  release  in  newspapers  and  on 
radio  and  television  stations.  The  training  included  how  to  operate  a video  camcorder  and 
edit  video  tape.  The  interns  visited  the  local  newspaper  office,  a television  studio,  and  a 
radio  station  to  observe  news  and  advertising.  The  instructors  were  Barth  Hague  of  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid  and  Ron  Byler  ofMBM. 

Pictured  is  the  internship  group  observing  computer  type-setting  at  the  “Har- 
risonburg Daily  News-Record.  "Left  to  right  are  Cathy  Stutzman,  Victoria  Gutherie,  Peter 
Hartman,  David  Mishler,  instructor  Barth  Hague,  Richard  Good,  and  Russ  Richards.  The 
newspaper  staffer  is  Paul  Sauder. 


Local  news  reporters  are  needed  for  Gospel 
Herald.  The  editors  want  to  strengthen  the 
magazine’s  coverage  of  news  at  the  local  level 
throughout  North  America.  They  are  currently 
compiling  a list  of  possible  reporters  and  would 
welcome  additional  suggestions.  The  reporters 
would  be  paid  by  the  word  for  what  is 
ublished  in  Gospel  Herald.  They  would  also 
e reimbursed  for  any  expenses  they  incur  and 
would  be  paid  for  any  photographs  used.  In- 
terested persons  should  contact  Steve  Shenk  at 
Gospel  Herald,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale, 
PA  15683. 

Bethany  Christian  High  School’s  major  ex- 
pansion program  has  been  delayed  because 
of  the  doubling  of  the  projected  cost — from 
$1.5  million  to  $3.1  million.  This  was  because  of 
increases  in  construction  costs,  additions  to  the 
project,  and  miscommunication  with  the  archi- 
tectural firm — LeRoy  Troyer  and  Associates  of 
Mishawaka,  Ind.  The  Bethany  board  decided  to 
revise  the  project  so  that  it  will  cost  no  more 
than  $2.5  million,  called  for  an  additional 
$500,000  endowment,  and  postponed  ground- 
breaking— originally  set  for  this  June — until 
80  percent  of  the  funds  are  raised.  Bethany, 
located  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  sponsored  by  In- 
diana-Michigan  Conference. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  has 
reaffirmed  its  anti-abortion  stance  in  the 

wake  of  the  recent  Canadian  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  removes  all  legal  restraints  on 
abortion.  In  a letter  to  Prime  Minister  Brian 
Mulroney,  MCC  Canada  urged  him  to  “ur- 
gently” explore  the  creation  of  a new  law  that 
would  “protect  the  unborn  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  the  court  would  allow.”  Social  and 
economic  support  programs  are  also  needed, 
MCC  Canada  said,  so  that  people  “are  not 
pressured  to  seek  abortions  by  the  prospect  of 
poverty  and  destitution.” 

The  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  has  with- 
drawn from  active  participation  in  Christian 
Peacemaker  Teams  and  has  stopped  sending 
a representative  to  the  CPT  Steering  Commit- 
tee. MB  leaders  feel  that  CPT  is  overemphasiz- 
ing direct  nonviolent  action  and  that  it  has  not 
caught  on  among  their  members.  The  original 
idea  for  a “nonviolent  peacekeeping  force”  that 
would  travel  to  hot  spots  around  the  world  was 
proposed  by  theologian-activist  Ron  Sider  at 
the  1984  assembly  of  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference. The  idea  was  the  subject  of  a major 
1986  consultation  involving  the  four  largest 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  denomina- 
tions. But  the  result  was  a compromise  plan 
that  created  a CPT  with  almost  no  money  and 
staff  time  and  weak  links  to  the  sponsoring  de- 
nominations. 

Myron  Augsburger  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  Christian  College  Coalition, 

based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  currently 
lives.  He  will  succeed  John  Dellenback  in  late 
spring  or  early  summer.  Augsburger,  who  was 
president  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
Seminary,  1965-80,  has  been  active  in  the  coali- 
tion since  its  founding  in  1976.  It  has  77  mem- 
ber colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
including  EMC&S.  Augsburger  is  currently 
pastor  of  Washington  Community  Fellowship. 


Shinto  religious  rituals  on  a Mennonite  col- 
lege campus  were  the  cause  of  controversy 

recently  during  a welcoming  ceremony  for  a 
Japanese  rubber  company.  The  little  town  of 
Bluffton,  Ohio,  eagerly  anticipated  new  jobs 
and  economic  opportunity  when  Tokai  Rubber 
Company  decided  to  build  a $22  million  factory 
there.  And  Bluffton  College — a General  Con- 


ference Mennonite  school — seemed  like  a 
logical  place  to  officially  welcome  the 
Japanese.  But  some  local  residents  were  of- 
fended by  the  Shinto  rituals  that  are  part  of 
doing  business  with  the  Japanese.  Some  of 
them  boycotted  the  welcoming  ceremony. 
President  Elmer  Neufeld  responded  by  outlin- 
ing Bluffton  College’s  interest  in  intercultural 
understanding  and  its  commitment  to  the 
right  of  all  peoples  to  “exercise  their  own  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  practices.” 

Bethel  College  reversed  its  orginal  decision 
to  host  a military  band,  and  the  concert  was 
moved  to  a local  high  school.  The  decision  by 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  school  in 
North  Newton,  Kans.,  drew  criticism  from 
local  newspapers  and  praise  from  peace  ac- 
tivists. The  concert  by  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand Band  was  sponsored  by  the  Newton 
Kansan  newspaper,  which  said  the  band 
performs  “in  support  of  the  Air  Force  Recruit- 
ing Service.”  The  Newton  Kansan  and  Hutch- 
inson News,  in  sharply  critical  editorials,  ac- 
cused Bethel  of  not  allowing  the  expression  of 
differing  views.  The  peace  activists  said  a 
military  band  concert  on  campus  would  go 
against  the  college’s  peace  tradition  as  a Men- 
nonite school. 

Fifteen  new  mutual  aid  counselors  have 
been  named  by  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  to 

represent  its  health,  life,  retirement,  and  auto 
aid  plans.  They  also  serve  as  contact  persons 
for  MMA’s  congregational  and  business  repre- 
sentatives and  individual  members  of  MMA’s 
plans.  The  13  are  Merle  Cordell,  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.;  Melvin  Harnish,  Hagerstwon, 
Md.;  Jerry  Wilson,  Newport  News,  Va.;  John 
Grieder,  Morton/Normal,  111.;  Jim  Morris, 
Hopedale,  111.,  area;  Lowell  Birky,  Flanagan/ 
Chenoa/Gridley,  111.;  Jim  D’Arcy,  Missionary 


Church,  Upper  Peninsula,  Mich.;  Loren  Shoe- 
maker, Sterling/Freeport,  111.;  Ken  Hieser, 
Arthur/Urbana/Champaign/Fisher/Dewey, 
111.;  John  Lauer,  Kouts,  Ind.;  Roger  Yoder, 
LaGrange,  Ind.;  Wendall  Yoder,  Missionary 
Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  area;  Terry  Bergen  and 
Homer  Friesen,  Henderson,  Nebr.  In  the 
Phoenix  area,  Mike  Meneses  replaces  Diane 
Brunk  as  a counselor. 

“Will  we  be  a part  of  the  solution  and  not  a 
part  of  the  problem?’’  Willard  Krabill  asked 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  employees  during  two 
recent  staff  meetings.  Krabill,  a physician  and 
MMA  consultant,  was  referring  to  the  fear  and 
misunderstanding  about  acquired  immune  de- 
ficiency syndrome  (AIDS).  He  went  on  to 
explain  that  there  are  two  AIDS  epidemics — 
the  actual  disease  and  the  fear  of  the  disease. 
He  discussed  the  facts  about  AIDS  and  how 
Christians  can  respond  to  the  disease. 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  sent  two 
shipments  of  material  aid  to  Vietnam  re- 
cently. The  first  one,  valued  at  $80,000,  in- 
cluded school  and  health  supplies,  cloth,  chil- 
dren’s clothing,  and  soap  for  two  provinces  hit 
by  a typhoon  in  November  and  beds  for  a 
pediatric  hospital  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  (for- 
merly Saigon).  Officials  in  Nighia  Binh  Prov- 
ince, where  MCCers  served  during  the  Vietnam 
War,  said  this  is  the  first  international  aid 
their  province  has  received  since  the  end  of  the 
war  a dozen  years  ago.  The  second  shipment, 
valued  at  $100,000,  included  children’s 
clothing,  soap,  and  cloth  for  a province  hit  by  a 
typhoon  last  August;  supplies  for  a pediatric 
hospital  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City;  equipment  for  a 
plant  physiology  laboratory  destroyed  by  fire 
at  the  University  of  Can  Tho;  and  beds  and 
soap  for  a hospital  in  another  province. 
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Pastoral  transitions: 

•Donald  Nauman  was  ordained  as  associate 
bishop  of  the  Manheim  District  of  Lancaster 
Conference  recently.  He  serves  alongside  Bish- 
op Howard  Witmer.  Nauman  continues  as  pas- 
tor of  Hernley  Mennonite  Church,  Manheim, 
Pa. 

•Daniel  Foley  became  pastor  of  Benton  (Ind.) 
Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  1.  He  succeeds 
Calvin  Kaufman. 

•Eugene  Bontrager  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Forks  Mennonite  Church,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  on 
Dec.  13.  He  was  licensed  in  1985. 

•Charles  Arnold  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
New  Life  Fellowship,  Linwood,  N.J.,  on  Oct. 
18.  New  Life  is  a newly  established  congrega- 
tion. 

• William  Houser  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Stauffer  Mennonite  Church,  Hershey,  Pa.,  on 
Oct.  4.  He  was  licensed  in  1985  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  congregation’s  pastoral  team. 
•Dean  Stoll  resigned  as  pastor  of  Liberty  Men- 
nonite Church,  North  Adams,  Mich.,  on  Dec. 
31. 

•Robert  Martin  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
Mennonite  Home  congregation  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  on  Nov.  8.  He  succeeds  Ralph  Cinder. 

•Earl  Martin  was  ordained  as  assistant  pastor 
of  Faith  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Lititz,  Pa.,  on 
Jan.  17.  He  was  selected  from  within  the  con- 
gregation. 

•Ezra  Maust  was  ordained  as  assistant  pastor 
of  Mount  Airy  (Md.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Dec. 
6.  He  was  selected  from  within  the  congrega- 
tion. 

•Landis  Sangrey  was  installed  as  assistant 
pastor  of  Lyndon  Mennonite  Church,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  on  Jan.  17.  He  previously  served 
the  Chestnut  Hill  and  Masonville  congrega- 
tions in  the  Lancaster  area. 

•Richard  Buckwalter  was  installed  as  interim 
pastor  of  Andrews  Bridge  Mennonite 
Fellowship,  Christiana,  Pa.,  on  Dec.  27.  He 
served  previously  as  pastor  of  Old  Road  Men- 
nonite Church,  White  Horse,  Pa.,  for  25  years. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Anabaptist  Heritage  Seminar,  May  6-8,  at 
Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center. 
This  is  an  annual  event  whose  theme  this  year 
is  “Faith  and  Works.”  The  speakers  are  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House  heritage  educator  Jan 
Gleysteen  and  Allegheny  Conference  leader 
Dale  Stoltzfus.  More  information  from  Lau- 
relville, R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666; 
phone  412-423-2056. 

•Office  Workers  Retreat,  Apr.  17-19,  at 
Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center. 
This  is  for  secretaries  and  other  office  staff  in 
commercial  businesses,  church  institutions, 
and  congregations.  The  leaders  are  John  and 
Joyce  Eby,  teachers  who  have  led  various 
seminars  on  personality  styles  and  how  they 
influence  office  relationships.  More  informa- 
tion from  Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 

•New  Testament  Church  Conference,  this 
summer,  at  four  different  Hutterian  Brethren 
communities.  The  theme  is  “A  New  Testament 
Church  in  the  21st  Century:  Searching  for 


Answers  in  a Troubled  World,”  and  the  speak- 
ers are  Henri  Nouwen,  Tom  Sine,  David 
Hostetler,  John  Perkins,  Dale  Brown,  and 
others.  Among  the  sponsors  are  the  Hutterian 
Brethren,  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
Peace  Section,  Brethren  Peace  Fellowship,  and 
National  Urban  League.  The  dates  and  loca- 
tions are  June  10-12,  Rifton,  N.Y.;  June  17-19, 
Norfolk,  Ck)nn.;  June  24-26,  Farmington,  Pa.; 
and  July  1-3,  Robertsbridge,  England.  More  in- 
formation from  Woodcrest  Bruderhof  at  Box 
C88,  Rifton,  NY  12471;  phone  914-658-3141. 
•MED A Lancaster  Chapter  Meetings  for  1988, 
March  through  November,  in  the  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  area.  The  overall  theme  is  “Faith  Operat- 
ing in  the  Marketplace:  Cost  and  Benefits.”  The 
dates  are  Mar.  25,  May  19,  Sept.  22,  and  Nov. 
17.  MEDA  stands  for  Mennonite  Economic 
Development  Associates.  More  information 
from  Lancaster  MEDA  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA 
17501;  phone  717-  738-3715. 

•MEDA  Michiana  Chapter  Retreat,  Mar.  25- 
27,  at  International  House  of  Friendship, 
Winona  Lake,  Ind.  This  is  an  annual  event  for 
members  of  this  chapter  of  Mennonite  Eco- 
nomic Development  Associates.  The  theme  is 
“Our  Churches  and  Our  Businesses,”  and  the 
resource  persons  are  storyteller  Mary  Klassen 
and  business/church  leaders  Don  and  Joyce 
Hedrick.  More  information  from  Michiana 
MEDA  at  Box  871,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone 
219-533-6230. 

•Miami  Mennonite  Homecoming,  Nov.  25-27, 
at  New  Hope  Mennonite  Church,  Opa  Locka, 
Fla.  This  is  for  all  past  and  present  Mennonites 
in  the  Miami  area.  More  information  from  the 
church  at  Box  178,  Opa  Locka,  FL  33054. 

New  books: 

•Medical  Ethics,  Human  Choices  edited  by 
John  Rogers.  Based  on  “hearings”  conducted  in 
several  communities  by  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid,  the  book  deals  with  hard  questions  related 
to  medical  care  from  a Christian  perspective- 
questions  that  families  and  individuals  are 
often  forced  to  face  alone.  Rogers  is  an  editor 
in  the  Congregational  Literature  Division  at 
Mennonite  Publishing  House.  The  book,  pub- 
lished by  Herald  Press  of  MPH,  is  available  for 
$9.95  (in  Canada  $13.95). 

•Annotated  Bibliography  of  Mennonite  Writ- 
ings on  War  and  Peace:  1930-80  edited  by 
Willard  Swartley  and  C.  J.  Dyck.  With  over 
10,000  entries  listed  topically,  this  book  is  the 
result  of  a major  17-year  research  effort  by  the 
Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies.  The  editors 
have  both  been  directors  of  the  institute  and 
are  both  professors  at  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries.  Published  by  Herald 
Press,  the  book  is  available  for  $59.95  (in 
Canada  $79.95). 

•Junior  High  's  a Jungle,  Lord  by  Clair  Cosby. 
This  is  a book  of  prayers  written  in  first  person 
as  if  by  a young  girl  who  is  making  the  adjust- 
ment from  elementary  school  to  junior  high 
school.  The  author  is  a former  teacher  who  also 
wrote  the  1986  Herald  Press  book.  Lord,  Help 
Me  Love  My  Sister.  This  second  book,  also 
published  by  Herald  Press,  is  available  for 
$4.95  (in  Canada  $6.95). 


Church-related  job  openings: 

•Administrator,  Lebanon  (Dreg.)  Community 
Hospital,  starting  in  June.  This  is  a 67-bed 
Mennonite-related  facility.  Required  is  expe- 
rience in  hospital  management  and  a master’s 
degree  in  hospital  or  business  administration. 
Contact  Gene  Kanagy  at  the  hospital.  Box  739, 
Lebanon,  OR  97335;  phone  503-258-2101. 
•Marketing  staff  persons,  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid.  Needed  is  a sales/field  development 
manager  and  a group  services  manager.  They 
must  have  several  years  of  experience  in  life 
and  health  insurance.  Send  resume  to  the 
Personnel  Office  at  MMA,  Box  483,  Goshen,  IN 
46526. 

• Resident  hall  director,  Goshen  College, 
starting  this  fall.  Qualifications  include  a 
bachelor’s  degree  (and  preferably  a master’s) 
and  work  experience.  Send  resume  by  Apr.  15 
to  Larry  Rupp  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 
•Maintenance  worker.  Camp  Friedenswald, 
Cassopolis,  Mich.,  May  through  August.  This  is 
a voluntary  service  position.  Contact  Curt 
Bechler  at  the  camp,  15406  Watercrest  Dr., 
Cassopolis,  MI  49031;  phone  616-476-2426. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  Inter  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Buschman,  Terry  and  Sherri  (Schroeder), 
Perryton,  Texas,  first  child,  Ryan  Isaac,  Jan.  7. 

Dructor,  Michael  and  Jeanette  (Nice), 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Michael  Greyson, 
Feb.  3. 

Fisher,  Jerome  and  Beth  (Weber), 
Guernsey,  Sask.,  first  child,  Austin  Dean,  Jan. 
22. 

Freeman,  Willis  and  Eileen  (Cressman), 
Drayton,  Ont.,  first  child,  Blair  Andrew,  Jan. 
22. 

Haider,  John  and  Nancy  (Kinsinger), 
Parnell,  Iowa,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Rachel  Rebekah,  Feb.  14. 

Hawkins,  Dave  and  Cindy  (Bontrager),  Mid- 
dlebury, Ind.,  first  child,  Allison  Jae,  Oct.  31. 

Ingram,  Charles  and  Debbie,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  third  child,  Alicia  Erin,  Feb.  15. 

King,  Nick  and  Karlene  (Roth),  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  Nathaniel  J.,  Oct.  28. 

King,  Philip  and  Linda  (Van  Asselt),  Ni- 
geria, first  child,  Bryanna  Leatu,  Jan.  26. 

Kurtz,  Larry  and  Vicki  (Sommers), 
Hartville,  Ohio,  first  child.  Shannon  Ashley, 
Feb.  9. 

Landis,  Glen  and  Laureen  (Nice),  Harleys- 
ville, Pa.,  third  daughter,  Alicia  Nicole,  Feb. 
17. 

Marner,  Ivan  and  Louise  (Yoder),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Ryan  Lynn,  Dec.  3. 

Mast,  Robert  and  Jane  (Guthrie),  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Andrew  Robert,  Oct.  29. 

Ropp,  Philip  and  Luanne  (Van  Der  Ems), 
Timberville,  Va.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Mat- 
thew Scott,  Feb.  24. 

Sams,  Jerry  and  Lynne  (Kron),  Akron,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Justin  Wayne,  Nov.  24. 

Schwartz,  David  and  Melanie  (Gautsche), 
Burr  Oak,  Mich.,  first  child,  Devin  Bradley 
Matthew,  Dec.  29. 

Schwartzentruber,  Mark  and  Joyce 
(Boshart),  New  Dundee,  Ont.,  second  son, 
Kurtis  Mark,  Feb.  7. 

Springer,  Jeff  and  Lisa  (Kucik),  Minier,  111., 
third  child,  second  son,  Jason  Keith,  Feb.  6. 

Troyer,  Jon  and  Brenda  (Graber),  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Katherine  Marie,  Jan.  24. 

Troyer,  Roger  and  Jeanne  (Miller),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Jared 
Miller,  Feb.  19. 

I Troyer,  Timothy  and  Sheila  (Schlabach), 
f Uniontown,  Ohio,  first  child,  Kyle  Andrew, 
I Feb.  8. 

= Yoder,  Miles  and  Dawnell  (Miller), 
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Lancaster,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jamie 
Alan,  Feb.  6. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald  ”if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Hartz-Yoder.  Owen  Hartz,  Morgantown, 
Pa.,  and  Karen  Yoder,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  both  of 
Charlotte  Street  cong.,  by  Jeryl  Hollinger, 
Nov.  28. 

Otto-Murray.  Willard  Ray  Otto,  Leonard, 
Mo.,  Mt.  Pisgah  cong.,  and  Dianna  Jean  Mur- 
ray, Christian  Church,  Novelty,  Mo.,  by  Bill 
Dinwiddle,  Jan.  23. 


OBITUARIES 


Biehn,  Aaron  B.,  son  of  Aaron  and  Mary 
(Bowman)  Biehn,  was  born  in  Strasburg,  Ont., 
Jan.  14,  1898;  died  at  Lanigan  Union  Hospital, 
Lanigan,  Sask.,  Dec.  4,  1987;  aged  89  y.  On 
Mar.  2,  1927,  he  was  married  to  Melinda 
Shantz,  who  died  in  1964.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Beatrice  Sauder),  one  son  (Donald), 

5 grandchildren,  and  3 great-grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  Sharon  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  8,  in 
charge  of  James  Mullett;  interment  in  Sharon 
Church  cemetery. 

Blosser,  Emily  Kathryn  Slaubaugh, 

daughter  of  William  and  Naomi  (Hooley) 
Slaubaugh,  was  born  in  Wellman,  Iowa,  Mar. 
12,  1914;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  Feb.  7,  1988;  aged  73  y.  On  Jan.  12,  1935, 
she  was  married  to  Oren  D.  Blosser,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Marcus  E., 
John  D.,  and  James  W.),  7 grandchildren,  one 
great-granddaughter,  one  brother,  and  2 
sisters.  She  was  a member  of  Parnell  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
English  River  Church  of  the  Brethren  on  Feb. 

10,  in  charge  of  Larry  Evers,  Eugene  Blosser, 
and  Rod  Moore;  interment  in  Brethren 
Cemetery. 

Cressman,  Margaret,  was  born  in 
Hamilton,  Ont,  Aug.  13,  1914;  died  at  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Dec.  2,  1987; 
aged  73  y.  On  June  28, 1941,  she  was  married  to 
Eben  Cressman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 children  (Mamie  and  Paul).  She  was  a 
member  of  Wanner  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  5,  in  charge 
of  Paul  Martin. 

Culp,  Amos  D.,  son  of  Dewayne  D.  and 
Martha  (Zook)  Culp,  was  born  at  Fairview, 
Mich.,  Jan.  23,  1916;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Feb. 

11,  1988;  aged  71  y.  On  Jan.  2,  1948,  he  was 
married  to  Amelia  Bontrager,  who  died  on  Oct. 
4,  1979.  Surviving  are  4 sisters  (Marie  Refior, 
Ann  Howard,  Ada  Bender,  and  Irene  Bellomy) 
and  one  brother  (Ralph).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  brother  (Charles).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  College  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  15,  in  charge 
of  James  H.  Waltner;  interment  in  Violett 
Cemetery. 

Good,  Leon  W.,  son  of  Monroe  H.  and  Katie 
(Witwer)  Good,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
Apr.  1, 1927;  died  of  cancer  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hos- 
pital, Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb.  13,  1988;  aged  60  y. 
On  Sept.  4,  1948,  he  was  married  to  E.  Pearl 
Petersheim,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Leonard  W.  and  Ronald  E.),  2 daughters 
(Doris  J.  Myers  and  Patsy  A.  Horning),  lOgrand- 
children,  his  parents,  2 sisters  (Mildred  Hess  and 
Arlene  Martin),  and  3 brothers  (Richard  W., 


Monroe  W.,  and  Clair  W.).  He  was  a member  of 
Forest  Hills  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  16,  in  charge  of  J. 
Lester  Graybill  and  Mark  R.  Wenger;  interment 
in  Bowmansville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Groh,  Ivan,  died  on  Jan.  11, 1988;  aged  88  y. 
In  1927,  he  was  married  to  Nora  Weber,  who 
preceded  him  in  death.  Surviving  are  2 
children  (Joyce  and  Bruce).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Wanner  Mennonite  Church  on 
Jan.  15,  in  charge  of  Paul  Martin. 

Headings,  Howard  J.,  was  born  in  Logan 
Co.,  Ohio,  Oct.  7,  1920;  died  at  Mary  Rutan 
Hospital,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  Feb.  3,  1988; 
aged  67  y.  On  Dec.  6,  1943,  he  was  married  to 
Miriam  Hostetler,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  4 sons  (Philip,  Ronald,  William,  and 
David),  4 daughters  (Christine  Wenger, 
Marilyn  Kennel,  Cathy  Wagler,  and  Sharon 
Werner),  19  grandchildren,  4 brothers  (Harley, 
Sanford,  Eugene,  and  Robert),  and  2 sisters 
(Dorothy  Nell  and  Iona  Boshart).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  grandson  and  one 
brother.  He  was  a member  of  Oak  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  6,  in  charge  of  Eldon  King  and 
Larry  Augsburger;  interment  in  Oak  Grove 
Church  Cemetery. 

Helmick,  Georgia  Cunningham,  daughter 
of  Job  and  Bess  (Ash)  Cunningham,  was  born 
in  Mineral  Co.,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  24,  1901;  died  at 
Oak-Lea  Nursing  Home,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Feb.  9,  1988;  aged  86  y.  On  Jan.  21,  1920,  she 
was  married  to  Chester  M.  Helmick,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Betty 
Klopfenstein,  Georgia  Lois  Helmick,  and  Mary 
McDonald),  6 grandchildren,  and  4 great- 
grandchildren. She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son  (Lynnwood  Chester).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Pinto  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  12,  in  charge  of 
Robert  Johnson,  Bruce  Yoder,  and  Roy  Bender; 
interment  in  Pinto  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Daniel  Webster,  son  of  Feltie 
and  Susan  (Miller)  Kauffman  was  born  in 
Guymon,  Okla.,  Sept.  12.  1909;  died  at  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Guymon,  Okla.,  Feb.  13, 1988; 
aged  78  y.  He  was  married  to  Kathryn  Troyer, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Roberta  Gallegos),  one  son  (Lonnie),  8 grand- 
children, 6 great-grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Lulu 
Johnson,  Effie  Sweigart,  Ruth  Rhodes,  and 
Mable  Reith),  and  4 brothers  (Emery,  Sam,  Ed, 
and  John).  He  was  a member  of  the  Perryton 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Guymon,  Okla.,  in  charge  of  Wallace  Jantz; 
interment  in  Elmhurst  Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Lizzie  A.,  daughter  of  Irwin  and 
Sallie  (Alderfer)  Moyer,  was  born  in  Salford 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Sept.  19,  1902;  died  at  Mennonite 
Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Feb.  4,  1988;  aged  85  y. 
Surviving  is  one  sister  (Florence  Johnston). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother 
(Raymond)  and  2 sisters  (Nora  and  Edith  Alle- 
bach).  She  was  a member  of  Towamencin  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Souderton  Mennonite  Home  on  Feb.  10, 
in  charge  of  Curtis  Godshall,  Glenn  Alderfer, 
and  Harold  Fly;  interment  in  Towamencin 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Rivera,  Karen  A.  Yoder,  daughter  of  Mose 
J.  and  Verba  E.  (Troyer)  Yoder,  was  born  in 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  Mar.  29,  1945;  died  of 
cancer  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  Feb.  18, 1988;  aged  42 
y.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Clifford  W.  and  Eric  K. 
Kuhns),  2 daughters  (Angela  Duke  and  Pamela 
Kuhns),  one  grandson,  2 brothers  (Harold  and 
Vaden  Yoder),  and  4 sisters  (Shirlee  Miller, 
Kristina  Schemrich,  Leota  Underwood,  and 
Mary  Potts).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  an 
infant  brother  (Gilbert  Yoder).  She  was  a 
member  of  Wooster  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  21,  in  charge 
of  Wayne  A.  Nitzsche;  interment  in  Salem 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Stoltzfus,  Jesse,  son  of  Mast  and  Mary 
(Beiler)  Stoltzfus,  was  born  in  Caernarvon 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1911;  died  at  Reading,  Pa., 


Feb.  22,  1988;  aged  76  y.  On  Nov.  29,  1932,  he 
was  married  to  Sadie  M.  Fisher,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Chester,  Clyde,  and 
Leroy)  and  3 daughters  (Reba  Yoder,  Anna 
Mae  Eby,  and  Erma  Kauffman).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  (Howard)  and  one 
daughter  (Joyce).  He  was  a member  of  Cones- 
toga Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Feb.  25,  in  charge  of  Nathan 
Stoltzfus,  Kenneth  Mull,  Chester  Martin,  and 
Harvey  Z.  Stoltzfus;  interment  in  Conestoga 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Madonna  Miller,  daughter  of 
Harold  J.  and  Ethel  (Norwood)  Miller,  was 
born  in  LaGrange  Co.,  Ind.,  Jan.  23, 1935;  died 
at  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  Jan.  29, 1988;  aged  53 
y.  She  was  married  to  Allen  K.  Yoder,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mar- 
garetha  Akers  and  Dorothea  Yoder),  2 sons 
(Allan,  Jr.,  and  Denton),  2 grandchildren,  her 
parents,  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Sidney  Brubachert, 
Mrs.  Genie  Kehr,  and  Mrs.  Eva  Burroway), 
and  one  brother  (Daniel  Miller).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  brother  (William).  She 
was  a member  of  Oak  Hill  Mennonite  Church, 
where  memorial  services  were  held  on  Feb.  1, 
in  charge  of  Sam  Weaver,  Dan  Smucker, 
Adonna  Nissley,  B.  Charles  Hostetter,  and 
Marlin  Yoder;  interment  in  Oak  Hill  Church 
Cemetery. 

Zook,  Ellrose  D.,  son  of  Uriel  S.  and 
Kathryn  (Durr)  Zook,  was  born  at  Allensville, 
Pa.,  Oct.  2,  1907;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Feb.  14,  1988;  aged  80  y.  On  Aug. 
1,  1934,  he  was  married  to  Frances  Loucks, 
who  died  on  May  5,  1981.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Mervin  D.  and  Merlin  W.),  5 grandchildren, 
and  5 brothers  (Lester,  Merle,  Alphie,  Floyd, 
and  David).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
brother  (Leroy)  and  one  sister  (Ethel  Peachey). 
He  was  a member  of  College  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Feb.  16,  in  charge  of  James  H.  Waltner. 
Further  services  were  held  at  the  Murphy 
Funeral  Home,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  on  Feb.  18,  in 
charge  of  Bob  Johnson;  interment  in  Alverton 
Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Lancaster  Conference  spring  assembly  and  annual  meeting, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  17-20 

Ohio  Conference  annual  meeting.  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Mar.  18- 
19 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern  Canada  first  meeting,  Mar. 
25-27 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Kitchener/Waterloo,  Ont., 
Apr.  6-9 

Illinois  Conference  annual  spring  meeting.  East  Peoria,  111., 
Apr.  8-9 

Gosnen  College  commencement,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  17 
Mennonite  Renewal  Services  annual  meeting,  Apr.  19-21 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Apr.  22-23 

Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  Washington,  D.C.,  Apr. 
25-26 

MC/GC  Committee  on  Cooperation,  Chicago,  111.,  Apr.  22-23 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr. 
28-29 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  1 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference,  May  6-7 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  assembly,  Denver,  Colo., 
May  6-8 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  21 

Hesston  College  commencement,  Hesston,  Kans.,  May  22 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  27 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee.  Lombard,  111.,  May 

27- 28 

Southwest  Conference  midyear  meeting,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  May 

28- 30 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


FBI  upheld  in  firing; 

pacifist  agent  balked  at  investigation 

An  administrative  judge  has  upheld  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  dis- 
missing an  agent  last  year  who  refused  to 
investigate  a peace  group  because  of  his 
Catholic  pacifist  beliefs.  Judge  Christ- 
opher Heavrin  ruled  in  St.  Louis  recently 
that  the  FBI  had  dismissed  John  Ryan  for 
insubordination  and  violating  his  oath  of 
office,  not  for  religious  discrimination  as 
he  had  charged.  Heavrin  said  it  would  be 
an  “undue  hardship”  for  the  FBI  to  have 
to  accommodate  agents  who  refused  to 
obey  orders  because  of  their  religious 
beliefs. 

Ryan’s  refusal  to  conduct  a “terrorism” 
probe  of  Veterans  Fast  for  Life  and  his 
eventual  dismissal  were  said  to  be  rare 
circumstances  for  the  FBI  and  especially 
for  a long-term  agent.  When  he  was  dis- 
charged last  August,  Ryan  had  spent 
more  than  two  decades  with  the  agency 
and  was  10  months  from  retirement. 


Evangelical  social  activists  and 
charismatics  compare  notes 

Over  40  world  Christian  leaders  repre- 
senting the  Pentecostal/charismatic  re- 
newal and  evangelical  social  action  came 
together  recently  in  Sierra  Madre,  Calif., 
to  listen  to  and  learn  from  each  other. 
They  came  from  all  six  continents  and 
represented  a wide  range  of  denomina- 
tions, including  Pentecostal,  Catholic, 
Anglican,  Mennonite,  and  Lutheran.  The 
conference  was  coordinated  by  Ronald 
Sider,  executive  director  of  Evangelicals 
for  Social  Action,  and  Michael  Harper, 
leader  of  the  international  Anglican  char- 
ismatic organization.  Participants  dis- 
covered many  common  points  of  view 
amid  their  differences,  and  they  decided 
to  continue  the  dialogue  between  the  two 
groups. 


NRB  hopes  new  ethics  code  restores 
confidence  in  televangelists 

Television  evangelism  leaders  have  pre- 
dicted they  will  regain  the  confidence  of 
Americans  as  a result  of  a new  code  of 
ethics  established  by  the  National  Re- 
ligious Broadcasters.  At  the  same  time, 
they  admitted  to  doubts  about  how  and 
whether  the  standards  of  financial  ac- 
countability would  prevent  the  kinds  of 
abuses  and  scandals  that  have  hit  re- 


ligious broadcasting  over  the  past  year 
and  a half. 

NRB,  at  the  recent  annual  convention, 
adopted  a code  requiring  member  organi- 
zations with  an  annual  income  of  over 
$500,000  to  provide  full  disclosure  of  an- 
nual independent  audits.  The  trade 
group’s  members  make  up  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  nation’s  religious  broad- 
casters. The  code  will  be  enforced  by 
NRB’s  newly  created  Ethics  and  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Commission,  which  an- 
nounced it  will  conduct  random  on-site 
audits  of  members  each  year. 

Yet,  while  evangelists  and  staff  mem- 
bers will  have  to  report  their  salaries  and 
compensations  to  the  commission,  there 
is  no  requirement  that  they  publicly  dis- 
close the  amount  paid  to  individuals. 
Furthermore,  there  are  no  guidelines  for 
determining  what  constitutes  excessive 
compensation. 


Jackson,  over  objections,  will  continue 
raising  funds  in  churches 

Black  Baptist  preacher  and  civil  rights 
leader  Jesse  Jackson  will  keep  on  raising 
money  in  churches  for  his  Democratic 
presidential  campaign,  despite  criticism 
that  he  is  crossing  the  line  between 
church  and  state,  according  to  his  cam- 
paign manager.  Recently  hundreds  of 
black  churches  around  the  country  took 
part  in  the  Jackson-organized  “bonus 
Sunday,”  in  which  collection  plates  on  the 
fifth  Sunday  of  the  month  would  go  to 
Jackson’s  presidential  bid. 

Before  he  went  ahead  with  it,  groups 
espousing  church-state  separation  had 
called  on  Jackson  to  abandon  the  fund- 
raising effort.  They  said  it  represented 
endorsement  by  churches  of  his  political 
campaign  and  therefore  violated  rules 
governing  tax-exempt  status.  But  Gerald 
Austin,  manager  of  the  Jackson  cam- 
paign, delcared  that  the  practice  was  “not 
illegal”  because  the  donations  came  from 
the  pockets  of  church  members,  not  from 
the  churches  themselves. 


Catholic  leaders  answer  critics 
on  handling  of  sex-abuse  cases 

In  the  face  of  persistent  criticism  over 
the  way  the  Catholic  Church  has  handled 
cases  of  clergy  involved  in  child  sex- 
abuse,  America’s  Catholic  leaders  have 
released  a statement  defending  the 
church’s  response  to  the  controversial 
issue.  The  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  out- 
lined steps  taken  by  local  dioceses  of  the 
church  to  “prevent  child  abuse”  and 
repair  “whatever  damage  has  been  done.” 

The  statement  also  cast  child  sexual 
abuse  as  a broad  social  problem,  em- 
phasizing that  pedophilia,  the  disorder  of 
abusers,  “is  neither  a church  nor  a clerical 
problem  exclusively,  but  one  affecting  re- 
ligious and  secular  groups  alike.”  It  was 
the  first  formal  statement  by  the 


hierarchy  on  the  issue  of  child  sexual 
abuse  and  pedophile  priests.  In  recent 
months  and  weeks  the  church  has  faced 
increased  criticism  of  its  responses  to 
alleged  instances  of  sexual  abuse  by 
clergy.  Lawsuits  have  accused  individual 
dioceses  of  failing  to  discipline  pedophile 
priests.  Some  critics  have  charged  the  na- 
tional hierarchy  with  trying  to  sweep  the 
issue  under  the  rug. 


19  percent  of ‘born-again’  teens 
have  had  intercourse,  says  survey 

Nineteen  percent  of  teenagers  who  de- 
scribe themselves  as  born-again  Chris- 
tians say  they  have  engaged  in  sexual  in- 
tercourse, according  to  a national  survey 
made  public  recently  by  evangelical 
writer-lecturer  Josh  McDowell.  He  has 
been  promoting  abstinence-oriented  sex 
education  for  Christian  teenagers  in  a na- 
tional multimedia  campaign  called  “Why 
Wait?” 

The  survey  was  conducted  for  McDow- 
ell’s organization  in  cooperation  with 
eight  evangelical  denominations  by  the 
Barna  Research  Group  of  Glendale,  Calif. 
The  survey  respondents  filled  out  four- 
page  questionnaires  last  summer  after 
being  selected  from  congregations  from 
each  participating  denomination.  McDow- 
ell said  the  overall  results  of  the  survey 
indicate  that  teenagers  in  evangelical 
churches  are  only  10  to  15  percent  behind 
the  general  population  in  respect  to  sex- 
ual activity.  Forty-three  percent  of  the 
total  said  they  had  had  sexual  intercourse 
by  age  18,  while  35  percent  of  the  17-year- 
olds  and  26  percent  of  the  16-year-olds 
said  they  had  had  intercourse. 


Bishops  issue  new  call  for 
land  reform  in  the  Philippines 

The  Philippines’  most  powerful  reli- 
gious assembly,  the  Catholic  Bishops  Con- 
ference, has  voiced  growing  impatience 
with  the  slow  pace  of  agrarian  reform  in 
the  nation.  During  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  100-plus  bishops,  the 
church  leaders  noted  the  pastoral  letter 
they  issued  last  July  urging  President 
Corazon  Aquino  to  undertake  a program 
for  landless  farmers. 

Aquino  proposed  a land  reform  pro- 
gram last  year  that  she  said  would  lead  to 
the  redistribution  of  farmlands  among 
more  than  2 million  landless  peasants  and 
farm  workers.  However,  she  left  for 
Congress  to  decide  essential  and  sensitive 
issues  such  as  determining  limits  on  how 
much  landowners  could  retain  as  well  as 
details  of  how  the  program  would  be  put 
in  place.  The  agrarian  reform  law  became 
bogged  down  in  Congress,  with  a power- 
ful land-owning  bloc  seeking  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  radical  measures  that  ad- 
vocates of  reform  consider  necessary  to 
meet  the  goals  of  justice  and  the  eradica- 
tion of  poverty. 
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Weed  seeds 


Not  long  ago,  while  walking  in  the  woods,  I came  upon 
four  chickadees  picking  the  berries  off  a poison  ivy  vine. 
Now  I have  known  of  poison  ivy  for  years  and  occa- 
sionally suffered  from  it.  But  this  is  the  first  I ever  knew 
it  was  good  for  something — to  feed  chickadees. 

I mentioned  what  I saw  to  my  friend  Herb,  who  knows 
about  such  things.  “Yes,”  he  said,  “chickadees  can  handle 
poison  ivy  berries.”  Also  cedar  waxwings  and  one  other 
bird  whose  identity  he  could  not  remember.  So  now  I 
must  reluctantly  add  poison  ivy  to  the  list  of  useful 
plants.  It  feeds  chickadees. 

The  delicate  interaction  between  species  and  their  envi- 
ronments is  brought  home  to  me  when  I listen  to  spe- 
cialists in  biology  or  ecology.  I heard  it  again  a few  weeks 
before  when  Stanwyn  Shetler  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute spoke  of  the  importance  of  dead  trees  to  certain 
birds  who  need  them  for  nesting.  He  even  spoke  against 
heating  with  wood  because  of  what  it  does  to  birds. 

I felt  a little  sensitive  at  this  point  because  last  fall  I cut 
down  a dead  oak  tree  for  use  as  firewood.  I noted  that 
woodpeckers  had  begun  to  work  on  it  and  obviously  they 
would  do  no  more.  I also  saw  that  my  action  frustrated 
numbers  of  insects  which  had  already  moved  into  the 
tree.  But  I remember  that  some  years  ago  when  faced 
with  an  oil  shortage,  we  were  urged  to  heat  with  wood,  a 
renewable  energy  source  as  opposed  to  fossil  fuels  which 
are  being  used  up.  At  that  point  we  weren’t  hearing  about 
the  birds’  problems.  I did  take  some  comfort  when  doing 
final  work  on  the  tree  to  see  that  some  ancient  maple 
trees  which  I did  not  cut  down  have  a number  of  cavities 
where  it  may  be  that  birds  can  nest. 

While  thinking  on  these  matters,  I recalled  an  address 
by  Ernest  Boyer,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  which  I heard  early 
this  year.  Among  the  priorities  in  teaching  which  he 
proposed  is  to  help  students  begin  to  understand  the 
interdependent  nature  of  the  world.  He  cited  the  alarm- 
ing statistic  that  in  a survey  taken  three  years  ago  40  per- 
cent of  community  college  students  could  not  find  Iran  or 
El  Salvador  on  a map. 

Boyer  was  stressing  the  interdependence  of  the  human 
community,  but  this  concern  may  be  extended  to  include 
our  relationships  with  the  whole  natural  order.  Of  course 
there  are  times  when  we  get  on  a collision  course  with 
birds  and  animals.  Particularly  those  of  us  who  plant 
gardens.  It  may  become  necessary  to  take  evasive  action 
or  even  stronger  action  to  protect  the  results  of  our  hus- 
bandry from  becoming  free  lunches  for  birds  and  rabbits. 
In  some  areas  fruit  growers  have  to  deal  with  white-tailed 
deer.  Canada  geese  and  many  other  species  may  become 
pests  when  present  in  large  numbers. 

Indeed  some  almost  suggest  that  mankind  is  an  intru- 


sion into  the  natural  system  and  we  should  get  out  of  the 
way  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  creation.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  take  such  an  extreme  view  of  our  relations 
with  the  natural  system.  In  fact,  I read  a report  of  a situa- 
tion where  the  people  were  moved  out  of  a specific  area. 
The  birds  did  not  do  as  well  here  as  in  a similar  place 
where  people  continued  to  live.  Some  birds  need  us. 

What  we  do  need  to  do  is  to  have  a care  about  the  im- 
pact of  our  activities  on  the  ecosystem.  It  is  possible  to 
live  both  responsibly  and  well.  I believe  that  a concern  for 
the  fate  of  the  rest  of  creation  is  in  line  with  the  biblical 
position  that  the  land  belongs  to  God.  But  this  concern  for 
the  responsible  use  of  the  land  is  continually  being  lost. 

I note  this  in  a review  of  a book  by  the  late  Aldo 
Leopold  in  the  book  review  section  of  the  February  28 
New  York  Times.  Leopold  died  in  1948,  but  his  influence 
lives  on  in  a collection  of  his  writings  titled  Sand  County 
Almanac  in  which  he  developed  a concept  called  “the  land 
ethic.”  The  idea  is  that  land  should  be  valued  for  itself 
and  not  just  because  of  its  economic  value.  “Put  simply,” 
says  the  Times,  “the  land  ethic  maintains  that  humans 
have  moral  obligations  not  only  to  other  humans  but  to 
the  animals,  plants,  soils,  waters,  and  air  that  compose 
ecosystems. ...  He  exhorts  the  reader  to  ‘quit  thinking 
about  decent  land  use  as  solely  an  economic  problem. 
Examine  each  question  in  terms  of  what  is  ethically  and 
esthetically  right,  as  well  as  what  is  economically 
expedient’  ” (p.  3). 

In  other  words,  is  a bird  important  for  its  own  sake  as 
well  as  whether  or  not  it  has  economic  value  to  us?  And 
can  we  concede  that  weed  seeds  or  poison  ivy  berries  have 
value  if  they  serve  birds  even  though  they  may  annoy  or 
afflict  us?  I find  it  of  interest  to  see  that  the  conclusion  of 
the  article  on  birds  in  a rather  old  edition  of  Collier's 
Encyclopedia,  which  we  have  in  our  library,  emphasizes 
the  economic  benefits  and  detriments  of  birds.  After 
opening  with  a general  statement  regarding  their  broader 
value,  the  section  on  “value  of  birds  to  mankind”  is  alto- 
gether given  to  a discussion  of  economic  issues. 

So  far  as  I know,  all  that  is  here  is  true,  but  the  author 
was  evidently  not  familiar  with  the  view  of  Aldo  Leopold 
that  species  have  more  than  economic  value.  This  may  be 
a new  thought  to  many  of  us,  for  I think  that  we  have 
been  trained  to  view  the  earth  and  its  creatures  in  terms 
of  economic  value  to  us.  (I,  myself,  as  a beekeeper,  am 
more  inclined  to  see  the  beauty  in  a dandelion  blossom  be- 
cause of  what  I know  it  does  for  bees.) 

As  we  think  of  it,  the  viewpoint  of  Genesis  1 appears  to 
be  this  broader  sense  that  all  elements  of  creation  are 
good  for  their  own  sake,  apart  from  economic  value.  Like 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  this  point  of  view  catches  on 
slowly. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  sayings  of  Easter  (2) 

Crucify  him! 

by  Beryl  Jantzi 


•iAR  25  '88 


Something  went  terribly  wrong,  for  just  a few  days  earlier  Jesus  was  the  most 
popular  and  well-liked  rabbi  in  Jerusalem. 


Mob  scenes  appear  weekly  on  the  evening  news 
broadcasts.  If  new  hot  spots  are  not  erupting,  old  ones  are 
still  festering.  Stinging  slogans  are  directed  toward  op- 
pressive powers.  Marchers  demonstrate  their  venom  by 
burning,  kicking,  and  ravaging  effigies  of  those  they 


despise.  Law  and  order  falls  prey  to  anarchy.  Hostages 
are  taken.  Then  they  are  traded  and  bartered  as  if  they 
were  an  international  currency. 

Hostage  taking  and  riotous  hordes  are  not  new 
phenomena.  Jesus  was  also  a hostage.  A religious  and 


political  detainee.  Held  illegally  by  the  Sanhedrin,  he  was 
then  given  over  to  Governor  Pilate.  The  governor  had 
everything  figured  out.  But  something  went  wrong. 
Something  went  terribly  wrong,  for  just  a few  days 
earlier  Jesus  was  the  most  popular  and  well-liked  rabbi  in 
Jerusalem.  Who  could  have  predicted  this  turnaround  in 
public  opinion? 

The  arrest  of  Jesus  should  have  appeased  the  chief 
priests  who  feared  the  Galileans’  growing  influence. 
Passover,  with  its  traditional  pardon  of  one  prisoner, 
should  have  gained  Jesus  his  release.  But  that’s  not  what 
happened. 

The  governor’s  choice.  Pilate  realized  that  Jesus  did 
nothing  worthy  of  death,  let  alone  death  by  crucifixion. 

So  why  was  the  Jewish  crowd  denying  Jesus,  a rabbi,  his 
freedom?  Why  were  they  saying,  “Crucify  him!  Crucify 
him!”? 


The  call  of  the  crowd  invites  us 
to  die  as  Christ  did. 


It  made  no  sense.  “What  evil  has  he  done?”  Pilate 
asked.  “Crucify  him!”  they  cried.  So  Pilate,  wanting  to 
gratify  the  crowd,  released  Barabbas  to  them.  And  he  de- 
livered Jesus,  after  he  had  scourged  him,  to  be  crucified. 

Pilate  must  have  been  amused  by  this  simple-looking 
Galilean.  He  did  not  put  on  all  the  airs  of  his  Judean  coun- 
terparts. And  he  actually  appeared  indifferent  to  the  San- 
hedrin’s political  power  in  Jerusalem.  That’s  what  Pilate 
particularly  liked. 

Pilate  may  have  thought  the  temporary  imprisonment 
of  Jesus  would  be  for  his  own  safety.  “There’s  no  knowing 
what  the  power-hungry  chief  priests  might  do  to  this  self- 
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proclaimed  messiah  if  he  were  not  in  Rome’s  custody. 
Besides,  the  people  will  definitely  call  for  his  release.” 

But  the  governor’s  attempt  to  appease  everyone  fell 
through.  He  was  forced  to  choose  between  one  of  two 
crosses — his  own  or  one  for  Jesus.  Pilate  had  the  au- 
thority to  release  Jesus,  to  the  disfavor  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
or  give  in  to  mounting  public  pressure  and  crucify  him. 
Pilate’s  cross  would  have  been  to  put  his  political  future 
at  risk.  Jesus’  cross  meant  death  at  Golgotha. 

The  decision  to  crucify  Jesus  rested  solely  on  Pilate’s 
shoulders.  It  was  not  the  decision  of  a riotous  mob.  Nor 
was  it  the  decision  of  misguided  chief  priests.  The  deci- 
sion was  made  by  Pilate.  The  words  of  the  crowd,  “Cru- 
cify him!”  were  as  much  an  invitation  for  Pilate  to  take 
up  his  cross  as  they  were  for  Jesus  to  do  the  same. 

Crucify  him!  “Who,  me?  Oh,  you  must  mean  someone 
else.”  No  doubt  we  all  have  an  aversion  to  death  and  pain 
and  even  inconvenience.  For  was  not  Christ’s  death  the 
final  sacrifice?  Has  not  the  kingdom  come  in  all  its  glory 
and  splendor?  Did  not  Christ  say  that  he  came  that  we 
might  have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly? 

The  cross  is  a relic  of  the  past.  It  was  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment,  meant  only  for  criminals  and  our  Savior. 

The  new  covenant  has  ushered  in  an  era  of  love  and  pros- 
perity. Besides,  I have  my  other  obligations,  causes,  and 
burdens  to  bear.  Dan  West  speaks  to  this  point  in  this 
poem  “Which  Cross?” 

Dear  Lord,  my  cross  is  heavy 
The  weight  of  it — 

With  other  things  is  bending 
down  my  head. 

My  knees  are  weak  . . . my  back  and 
arms  are  sore. 

Do  I have  to  carry  it  any  more? 

Couldn't  I just  worship  yours  instead? 

Salvation  is  not  about  worshiping  the  cross.  It  is  about 
taking  up  our  own  cross.  Pilate  decided  he  could  not  carry 
his  cross,  so  Jesus  took  Pilate’s  along  with  his  own  to  Gol- 
gotha. Sam  Rutherford  said  that  “Christ’s  cross  is  such  a 
burden  as  sails  are  to  a ship,  or  wings  to  a bird.”  And 
Jesus  said: 
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Whoever  desires  to  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 

himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me. 

For  whoever  desires  to  save  his  life  will 

lose  it,  but  whoever  loses  his  life  for  my 

sake  and  the  gospels' will  save  it. — Mark  8:3J^-35 

Pilate’s  dilemma  becomes  our  own.  The  crowds  and 
masses  of  our  day  are  chanting  their  slogans.  “Pro 
Choice!”  “Nuke  Now!”  “Might  Makes  Right!”  The  chief 
priests  of  today’s  power  structures  tickle  our  ears  and 
entice  our  misgivings. 

Pilate’s  attempt  to  please  everyone  ended  in  disaster. 
Neither  the  crowd  nor  the  chief  priests  nor  Rome  could  be 
happy  with  a paroled  Jesus.  Jesus  could  not  and  cannot 
today  live  under  imposed  human  restrictions. 

Crucify  him!  Who?  That  part  of  me  which  is  willing  to 
go  and  sell  all  and  give  to  the  poor?  Or  the  part  of  me 
which  wants  to  follow  Christ  only  if  I can  bring  along  my 
wheelbarrow  of  possessions?  We  each  play  the  role  of  Pi- 
late. The  call  of  the  crowd  invites  us  to  die  to  self  as  Christ 
did. 

Neither  a Jesus  held  hostage  to  our  demands  nor  a 
Jesus  on  parole  to  our  restrictions  can  long  exist.  For  the 
cry  will  come  from  some  quarter  to,  “Crucify  him!”  and 
we  will  need  to  decide  whether  to  free  him  or  condemn 
him.  The  judgment  we  hand  to  Jesus  the  Christ  becomes 
our  own. 

The  crowd.  Whether  the  crowd  that  met  Jesus  during 
his  triumphal  arrival  in  Jerusalem  was  the  same  group 
that  condemned  him  a few  days  later,  we  do  not  know. 

But  how  disillusioning  if  it  had  been!  If  the  people  outside 
the  praetorium  were  merely  strong  Barabbas  supporters 
who  out-voiced  the  pro-Jesus  crowd,  that  would  be 
equally  tragic. 

Barabbas  could  possibly  have  belonged  to  the  revolu- 
tionary group  of  Jews  known  as  the  Sicarii,  which  means 
dagger  bearers.  They  were  violent  nationalists  who  had 
vowed  to  return  Palestine  to  Jewish  control  absent  of  any 
Roman  presence  or  influence.  There  were  no  means  they 
would  not  use  to  gain  their  freedom,  including  pilfering 
Roman  property  and  assassination. 

What  a choice  of  extremes  the  people  were  given!  Both 
Jesus  and  Barabbas  were  willing  to  die  for  what  they 
believed,  but  there  the  similarities  end.  A vote  for  Barab- 
bas was  a vote  for  lawlessness.  A vote  for  Jesus  was  a call 
to  return  to  the  two  great  laws — to  love  God  and 
neighbor.  The  crowds  voted  for  lawlessness. 

There  was  the  choice  between  the  man  of  peace  and  the 
man  of  violence.  Each  promised  deliverance  and  renewal, 
but  of  a different  kind  from  the  other  and  through  dif- 
ferent means.  The  crowds  voted  for  the  man  of  violence 
and  condemned  the  man  of  peace. 


The  Sanhedrin.  The  cry  to  crucify  was  sanctioned  by 
Pilate,  called  for  by  the  masses,  and  initiated  by  the  San- 
hedrin. The  Sanhedrin’s  actions  are  probably  the  most 
disheartening  of  the  three  voices,  for  they  were  the  re- 
ligious leadership.  We  know  that  not  all  the  Sanhedrin 
held  Jesus  in  contempt. 

In  John  7:50-52  Nicodemus,  a Pharisee  and  member  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  is  found  standing  up  for  Jesus.  Protesting 
that  a man  should  have  a fair  hearing  before  having  judg- 
ment passed  on  him.  Joseph,  a Jev/  of  Arimathea,  was  a 
“good  and  just  man  who  . . . waited  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.”  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Sanhedrin  who  had 
not  voted  for  Jesus’  death,  for  he  was  a secret  disciple 
(Luke  23:50-51;  John  19:38). 


The  affect  on  Jesus  of  the  cries 
‘crucify  him!’  may  be  equaled 
only  by  the  resounding  silence 
from  his  followers. 


Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  were  two  men 
who  did  not  join  in  the  chorus  of  voices  screaming  “Cru- 
cify him!”  Just  how  vocal  they  were  against  the  illegal  ar- 
rest, trial,  and  crucifixion,  we  are  not  told.  His  fear  of  be- 
ing discovered  as  a Jesus  sympathizer  led  Nicodemus  to 
meet  Jesus  at  night  (John  3). 

We  can  sometimes  be  just  as  shy  regarding  our  own 
allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ.  Like  Nicodemus,  our  loyalty  is 
often  hidden  under  a cloak  of  secrecy.  We  may  not  join 
the  crowds  which  openly  declare,  “Crucify  Him!”  but 
neither  do  we  openly  come  to  his  defense  like  Joseph  of 
Arimathea. 

Crucify  him!  1988.  Words  can  be  piercing  and  painful. 
How  devastated  Jesus  must  have  felt  to  hear  the  harsh 
judgment,  “Crucify  him!”  coming  from  fellow  Jews,  the 
chief  priests,  and  Pilate.  How  equally  painful  the  haunt- 
ing silence  of  his  followers  must  have  felt.  We  cannot  so 
readily  identify  with  the  marching  mobs  and  chants  of 
“Crucify  him!”  But  maybe  the  secrecy  of  Nicodemus,  the 
cowardice  of  the  disciples,  and  the  denials  by  Peter  hit 
home  with  more  familiarity. 

The  feeling  of  abandonment  affected  Christ  to  the  point 
of  crying  out,  “My  God,  my  God,  why  have  you  forsaken 
me?”  The  pain  of  death  may  only  be  equaled  by  the  pain 
of  feeling  utterly  alone.  The  affect  on  Jesus  of  the  cries 
“Crucify  him!”  may  be  equaled  only  by  the  resounding 
silence  from  his  followers.  That  was  true  then  and  is  also 
true  today.  ^ 
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Participants  in  the  Elkhart/Goshen  visit:  Left  to  right,  Basil  Marin,  Gordon  Krause,  Michael  Meneses,  Adi  Sutanto,  William  Irvin, 
Jus  to  Moreno,  Ron  Friesen,  Eliseo  Franco,  James  Brenneman,  and  Stanley  Green. 


Southwest  Conference  pastors  visit  Elkhart/Goshen 


Four  days  well  spent 

by  Stanley  W.  Green 


I had  just  settled  into  my  place,  fastened  the  seatbelt, 
and  given  thanks  that  there  was  an  empty  seat  beside  me. 
I was  not  in  the  mood  for  being  sociable.  After  four  days 
away  I was  returning  to  work,  part  of  which  was  an 
examination  I had  to  take  the  next  day.  I needed  all  the 
time  I could  get. 

Before  long,  to  my  chagrin,  I was  distracted  by  a stir 
created  by  someone  who  had  just  come  on  the  plane.  Un- 
like the  rest  of  us,  who,  orderly  and  unobtrusively,  made 
our  way  to  our  seats,  this  fellow  adorned  with  a Spuds 
McKensie  mask  and  obviously  not  too  sober,  was  dancing 
and  singing  down  the  aisle. 

Oh  no!  I thought,  anywhere  but  in  the  seat  next  to  me. 
In  quiet  desperation  I prayed  under  my  breath.  Alas,  my 
prayers  were  in  vain.  There  followed  a long, 
uncomfortable  silence  v/hich  was  terminated  by  my 
penitent  spirit.  When  we  began  to  talk,  he  asked  me  about 
my  group,  and  one  question  led  to  the  next. 

He  knew  something  about  the  Mennonites  (whom  he 
pictured  somewhat  like  the  Amish),  but  obviously,  he  felt, 
I did  not,  nor  many  others  in  the  group,  look  like  Men- 
nonites. After  a long  conversation,  and  many  drinks,  he 
was  telling  the  flight  attendant  that  he  was  a Mennonite 
priest.  So  much  for  my  ardent  evangelism. 

Spoiling  the  ‘Mennonite  game.’  Sobered  by  my 
unsuccessful  evangelistic  enterprise,  I thought  about  this 
group  of  us  who  were  traveling  together:  Adi,  Marin, 
Franco,  Irvin,  Meneses,  Green,  Moreno,  Friesen,  Bren- 
neman, Krause.  But  for  the  last  three,  these  were  not 
quite  the  kind  of  names  to  which  a responding  question 
might  be;  “And  who  are  your  parents?’  These  are  the  kind 
of  names  which  can  be  counted  upon  to  spoil  the  playing 
of  the  “Mennonite  game.”  And  the  countries  connected 
with  these  names — Belize,  Indonesia,  Guatemala,  South 


Stanley  W.  Green,  Downey,  Calif.,  is  pastor  of  Faith  Mennonite 
Church,  and  a doctoral  student  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary. 


Africa,  Canada,  and  southern  California — sound  like 
places  where  the  missionary  outreach  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  is  making  its  impact.  While  that  may 
be  correct,  the  names  refer  in  actual  fact  to  the  places 
from  which  a number  of  new  pastors  in  the  Southwest 
Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church  have  come. 

The  factor  which  lends  cohesion  to  this  group, 
therefore,  as  I was  able  to  inform  my  Spuds  McKenzie 
friend,  is  obviously  not  nationality  or  geographical  origin. 
Here  was  a group  whose  unity  consisted  not  in  national  or 
cultural  commonality  but  in  a common  commitment  to 
the  vision  enunciated  in  early  Anabaptism.  Here  was  a 
group  whose  connection  with  Grebel,  Denck,  Hubmaier, 
Marpeck,  Sattler,  and  Simons  was  not  a common 
ancestry,  but  a spiritual  kinship.  Here  was  a group  of  10 
pastors  of  whom,  it  was  often  said,  represent  the  future 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  if  we  are  to  take  seriously  our 
Vision  ’95  goals. 

In  order  to  facilitate  that  vision  of  having  leadership 
which  is  Anabaptist  in  its  orientation  and  adequately 
resourced  for  growth  and  health,  these  10  “new-in-the- 
Mennonite-Church”  pastors  from  California  and  Arizona 
were  brought  to  the  Elkhart/ Goshen  area  in  Indiana, 
February  1-4,  through  a grant  from  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid.  Here  they  would  meet  with  the  various  program 
boards  and  agencies  of  the  church. 

Deciphering  hieroglyphics.  The  visit  began  with  the 
inevitable  deciphering  of  Mennonite  hieroglyphics — 
understanding  what  MBM,  MMA,  MBCM,  MBE,  WMSC, 
and  AAMA  all  stood  for,  and  the  gratifying  task  of  put- 
ting names  to  faces.  No  longer  would  there  be  merely  a 
voice  at  the  end  of  the  line  on  calls  to  500  South  Main 
Street  in  Elkhart.  Now  there  was  a person  whose  face  we 
could  picture,  and  whose  handshake  we  could  still  feel.  A 
general  informal  meeting  was  held  with  the  staff  of  the 
General  Board  and  program  boards  on  the  first  day.  The 
pastors  were  given  an  opportunity  to  introduce 
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themselves  as  well  as  their  churches. 

In  the  more  specific  meetings  with  the  program  boards, 
each  board  made  an  enlightening  presentation  clarifying 
its  particular  ministry/focus  and  highlighting  some  of 
the  current  resource  materials  available  to  equip  and 
assist  churches  in  the  particular  area  of  its  concentration. 
During  each  of  these  sessions  a helpful  transfer  of  in- 
formation and  clarification  of  concerns  was  facilitated  by 
questions  asked  and  answered  in  both  directions. 

Brief,  but  profitable,  visits  were  also  made  to  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  and  Goshen  College 
as  well  as  the  Mennonite  Historical  Library  and  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  Mennonite  Church.  A more  protracted  and 
specially  stimulating  and  informative  meeting  was  held 
at  Provident  Bookstore  with  Mennonite  Publishing  House 
representatives  from  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania. 

Driving  through  Amish  countryside  en  route  to  Menno- 
Hof,  though  not  yet  quite  complete,  helped  in  an  effective 
way  to  put  the  group  in  touch  with  their  spiritual  roots 
and  prompted  the  entire  group  to  try  to  return  at  some 
future  time  after  its  opening.  The  visit  to  Menno-Hof  was 
followed  by  a supper  and  meeting  with  representatives 
from  Indiana-Michigan  Conference.  This  latter  meeting 
turned  out  to  be  a good  exchange  between  pastors  from 
two  quite  different  conferences. 

The  meeting  ended  with  a deep  sense  of  a common  call- 
ing and  a shared  pilgrimage  even  though  circumstances 
and  backgrounds  may  have  initially  seemed  significant 
divides.  Commitments  were  made  to  explore  the  possi- 
bilities of  pulpit  exchanges  between  the  two  conferences 
in  order  to  deepen  the  bond  of  fellowship  and  understand- 
ing as  we  seek  to  enable  one  another  for  ministry. 

Predeparture  debriefing.  Too  soon  it  was  time  to  leave 
our  ‘mecca’  and  head  back  to  the  “frontier.”  The  predepar- 
ture debriefing  afforded  the  best  sense  of  the  significance 
of  the  visit.  Among  other  comments,  the  following  stand 
out  as  those  that  capture  the  most  noteworthy  features  of 
our  visit  to  Elkhart/ Goshen: 

• The  hospitality  afforded  us  was  unsurpassable— 
whether  through  the  Voluntary  Service  couple  who 
hosted  us  at  the  1711  Center  or  Lawrence  Greaser,  the 
MBM  regional  representative  for  Southwest  Conference, 
who  conscientiously  took  care  of  our  needs  and  delivered 
us  to  our  engagements  or  through  the  people  who  had  us 
as  their  supper  guests  in  the  company  of  the  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference  representatives. 

• It  was  significant  that  we  were  privileged  to  meet 
with  the  highest  officers  of  our  church  and  of  various 
program  boards.  This  was  also  true  of  the  institutions 
that  we  visited. 

• For  all  of  us  the  many  questions  answered  and  the  ad- 
dressing of  our  varied  concerns  were  particularly  helpful. 
In  the  process  we  began  to  develop  relationships  with 
people  who  till  now  were  just  office-staffers. 

• Besides,  we  felt  as  though  we  were  also  able  to 
facilitate  the  growing  appreciation  in  the  church  for  the 
fact  that,  though  different,  we  in  the  Southwest  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  church,  and  that  any  future  orientation 
in  the  North  American  church  must  come  to  grips  with 
the  lessons  we’re  learning  and  the  insights  we  have  to 
share  en  route  to  the  realization  of  our  Vision  ’95  goals. 

• One  bonus,  though  perhaps  not  planned  for,  was  the 
deepened  fellowship  within  the  group  itself.  Whether  in 
the  shared  meals,  the  long-into-the-night  conversations. 


the  late-night  prayer  times,  or  in  the  laughter  and  fun, 
barriers  were  coming  down  and  hearts  bared. 

Refreshing  and  memorable.  The  entire  group 
returned  to  the  western  “frontier”  refreshed  by  such  en- 
counters as  happened  during  our  memorable  days  in 
Elkhart/Goshen  and  grateful  to  MMA  for  providing  the 
grant  that  made  the  visit  possible,  to  the  program  boards 
and  the  many  institutions  and  agencies  which  provided  so 
much  helpful  information  and  time,  and  to  Lawrence 
Greaser  and  Southwest  Conference’s  David  Mann  who 
cooperated  in  setting  up  the  visit. 

Perhaps  not  all  Spuds  McKenzies  will  become  Men- 
nonites,  or  we  may  have  many  desiring  to  become  Men- 
nonite priests  rather  than  Christian  believers,  but  we  all 
feel  that  our  ministries  will  be  much  more  effective  be- 
cause of  four  days  well  spent.  ^ 


Midnight  serendipity 

It  was  12:30  a.m.  when  I awoke  to  waves  of  unin- 
hibited, roaring,  rolling  laughter  coming  up  from  the 
second  floor  of  the  staid,  solid  guesthouse  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  at  1711  Prairie  Street  in  Elkhart,  In- 
diana. Once  the  headquarters  for  MBM,  it  was  now  ring- 
ing with  laughter  as  loud  as  any  ever  heard  there  by  J.  D. 
Graber,  T.  K.  Hershey,  H.  Ernest  Bennett,  or  Ray  Horst. 

No,  I wasn’t  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven  as  was  the 
apostle  Paul  in  his  heavenly  vision,  but  I was  on  the 
third  floor  experiencing  something  of  a heavenly  vision 
of  my  own  as  to  the  nature  of  God’s  heavenly  kingdom, 
1988  style.  Below  me  were  10  pastors  from  Southwest 
Conference  who  were  in  Indiana  to  interact  with 
representatives  of  church  agencies  and  institutions. 

These  pastors  are  members  of  a North  American  Men- 
nonite conference  that  will  probably  become  the  first  to 
have  more  non-white  members  than  white.  The  group 
included  Hispanics,  Anglos,  blacks  (from  three  different 
countries),  and  an  Indonesian. 

Each  had  a unique  faith  story  to  tell:  an  Anglo  who 
found  his  way  to  faith  and  into  the  Mennonite  Church, 
influenced  by  the  Bible  teaching  of  Stanley  Shenk  at 
Goshen  College;  an  Indonesian  from  a country  with  the 
majority  religion  being  Muslim;  a Belizian  whose  faith 
included  a hilarious  sense  of  humor,  who  would  startle 
his  brothers  with  the  lifelike  plastic  snake  he  carried;  the 
gentle  South  African  scholar;  the  black  pastor  who  has 
experienced  life  in  a number  of  larger  U.S.  cities;  and  an 
Anglo,  a Russian  Mennonite  named  Friesen. 

When  I had  retired  several  hours  earlier,  I had  not  ex- 
pected a word  from  the  Lord.  But  it  came  spontaneously 
and  powerfully,  for  following  the  joking  and  the  laughter 
came  quietness.  And  I heard  fervent,  thankful  prayers — 
prayers  for  strength  and  wisdom,  and  to  have  needs  met. 
Following  the  prayers,  the  familiar  melody  of  “Kum  Ba 
Yah”  filtered  up  the  open  stairwell  on  its  way  to  glory. 
Then  quietness  and  a few  hours  of  sleep. 

While  on  earth,  Jesus  instructed  his  followers  with 
stories  of  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  its 
mystery,  value,  power,  and  spiritual  dimensions.  I ex- 
perienced an  example  of  my  own  which  I shall  never 
forget:  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  10  Mennonite  pas- 
tors from  Southwest  Conference,  brought  together  by 
Christ  from  very  different  backgrounds,  who  can  pray, 
sing,  and  laugh  together. — Robert  Yoder,  Eureka,  III,  a 
regional  representative  for  MBM 
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HEAR,  HEAR! 

A column  for  the  sharing  of  personal 
concerns. 


Why  are  we  neglecting 
the  abortion  issue? 

Another  Sanctity  of  Human  Life  Sunday 
has  come  and  gone — unobserved  by  the 
Mennonite  Church  literature  and  by 
many  members.  Why  are  we  neglecting 
this  problem?  How  can  I explain  a church 
whose  members: 

• Help  create  and  quilt  sections  of  rib- 
bon to  wrap  around  the  Pentagon  and 
pour  blood  on  nuclear  facilities  but  ne- 
glect to  call  attention  to  the  local  abortion 
clinics  where  lives  are  ended  every  week? 

• Withhold,  and  sometimes  send  up  in 
balloons,  tax  monies  that  may  have  been 
earmarked  for  military  purposes,  but 
don’t  realize  that  tax  monies  have  gone  to 
fund  some  organizations  who  actively  ad- 
vocate and  even  perform  abortions? 

• Sing  disrespectful  “carols”  about  the 
foriegn  policies  of  our  government,  yet 
have  no  song  for  the  unborn? 

• Are  more  concerned  with  the  politics 
of  Central  America  and  the  loss  of  life  in 
those  countries  than  the  loss  of  innocent 
lives  in  our  country? 

• Form  committees  and  task  forces  on 
every  social  subject  possible,  even  form 
“peace  armies,”  but  ignore  the  killing  of 
the  unborn? 

• Set  aside  funds  to  help  educate  our 
young  men  who  for  conscience’  sake  re- 
fuse to  register  for  the  draft,  yet  don’t 
give  a penny  to  aid  Crisis  Pregnancy 
Centers  who  provide  for  pregnant  young 
women  who  choose  not  to  abort  their  un- 
born? 

• Observe  or  celebrate  Martin  Luther 
King  Day  and  even  Super  Bowl  Sunday, 
yet  ignore  Sanctity  of  Human  Life  Sun- 
day (which  came  between  those  two 
days)? 

I am  becoming  increasingly  frustrated 
and  angry  at  not  only  the  sin  of  abortion, 
but  the  attitudes  of  those  who  profess 
Christ,  yet  shrug  their  shoulders  in  help- 
lessness or,  worse  yet,  show  complacency 
about  the  sacrificing  of  the  innocent  to 
the  gods  of  career  and  convenience. 

I wish  I could  do  something.  I want  to 


do  something,  but  I do  not  wish  to  link  up 
with  just  any  pro-life  group  who  may  or 
may  not  have  scruples  about  using  vio- 
lence. We  have  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee and  Mennonite  Disaster  Service, 
but  alas,  no  vehicle  for  counsel  and  educa- 
tion specifically  concerning  abortion. 
Even  the  little  pamphlets  “About  the 
Mennonite  Church”  make  no  mention  of 
any  life-honoring  policies  or  beliefs. 

My  generation  looks  at  the  church  dur- 
ing the  Holocaust  years  and  wonders  how 
it  could  possibly  coexist  with  a govern- 
ment causing  millions  of  people  to  be  ex- 
terminated. Was  it  ignorance,  pacifism, 
helplessness?  How  are  my  grandchildren 
going  to  view  the  church  of  my  genera- 
tion? 

I’ve  been  told  that  in  a few  years  abor- 
tion won’t  be  an  issue  anymore,  because 
there  will  be  pills  available  for  at-home 
abortion.  Please,  let’s  not  wait  for  this  to 
happen.  Let’s  begin  now  in  teaching  the 
sanctity  of  human  life  and  honor  that  life 
as  a gift  from  God. 

— Julie  Fisher,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


SST  publicity  misses 
focus  on  faith 

Goshen  College  is  understandably  happy 
for  the  recognition  it  has  received  in  the 
last  couple  of  years  for  its  international 
education  program.  It’s  nice  to  bask,  at 
least  for  a few  moments,  in  the  light  of 
some  deserved  recognition,  though  it 
could  turn  out  to  be  very  transitory. 

The  complimentary  notices  we  have 
received  have  not  usually,  however, 
drawn  attention  to  the  faith  heritage  that 
is  actually  the  inspiration  of  our  interna- 
tional education.  Already  before  Study- 
Service  term  was  started,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  over  half  of  the  Goshen  College 
faculty  had  spent  time  abroad  in  some 
kind  of  relief  work,  missions,  teaching, 
development,  or  study.  It  was  for  Chris- 
tian reasons  that  SST  got  launched.  It 
was  the  vision  of  a world  community  of 
faith  that  inspired  our  venture  into  inter- 
national study. 

There  is  a risk  of  a subtle  but  real  shift 
in  our  self-perception  and  identity  as  a 
consequence  of  Goshen’s  recent  recogni- 
tion for  excellence  in  this  area.  We  can  be 
tempted  to  let  the  new,  more  secular  and 
progressive,  public  image  of  us  as  experts 
in  international  education  replace  the  old 


more  religious  image  of  ourselves  as  a 
somewhat  parochial  Mennonite  college. 

It  wouldn’t  be  hard  to  feel  a touch  of 
relief  at  this  more  respectable  image.  But 
there  is  a risk  of  forgetting  that  the  roots 
of  Goshen’s  international  education  is  its 
faith  heritage  and  that  such  international 
education  should  always  be  an  expression 
of  a spiritual  vision.  There  is  at  least  the 
possibility  of  an  unconscious  shift  to  the 
currently  fashionable  international  edu- 
cation for  its  own  sake.  In  this  connection 
the  saying  of  Jesus  may  be  singularly  apt: 
“What  does  it  profit  us  to  gain  the  whole 
world  only  to  lose  our  own  soul?” 

The  test  of  whether  Goshen  College  will 
receive  a more  secular  identity  for  its 
progressive  international  education  to  re- 
place the  old  more  religious  identity  of  a 
conservative  church  college  is  what  our 
graduates  will  do  with  their  education.  So 
far  the  signs  are  gratifying.  A high  num- 
ber of  the  graduates  go  into  service  stints 
of  some  kind,  at  least  for  a time. 

There  is  no  guarantee,  however,  that 
such  a spiritual  fruit  of  international 
education  can  be  taken  for  granted.  If — 
God  help  us! — international  education 
moves  our  graduates  to  become  Elliott 
Abramses  for  the  U.S.  State  Department 
or  to  merely  look  for  job  advantages  in 
our  present  world  multinationals,  it 
would  have  been  better  had  we  stayed 
with  an  earlier  generation’s  image  of 
separation  from  the  world.  The  image 
may  have  been  defective,  but  it  did  not 
prevent  a whole  generation  of  Goshen’s 
graduates  from  overseas  service,  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  notwithstanding. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong.  I’m  very  much  for 
SST  and  all  that.  I was  part  of  that 
faculty  back  in  1967  that  voted  enthus- 
iastically, even  if  with  some  trepidation, 
to  launch  SST.  I’ve  done  overseas  study, 
too.  And  I’ve  added  to  the  assortment  of 
international  education  courses  on 
campus  that  support  Goshen’s  current 
international  education  program. 

I am  simply  concerned  that  accolades 
for  our  international  education  achieve- 
ments not  turn  our  heads — or  our  hearts. 
We  mustn’t  forget  that  we  are  in  the  busi- 
ness of  international  education  because  of 
a faith  heritage  that  reaches  from  Abra- 
ham (through  whom  the  nations  of  the 
earth  were  to  be  blessed)  to  Jesus  to  us. 

We  must  keep  international  education 
rooted  in  that  faith  and  keep  it  in  the  ser- 
vice of  that  faith.— Marlin  Jeschke, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (reprinted  with  permission 
from  “Goshen  College  Record ') 
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Participants  in  the  discussion  about  the  future  of  Germantown  Mennonite  Church  listen  as  ar- 
chitect LeRoy  Troyer  lists  options  for  building  a new  meetinghouse  for  the  congregation,  which 
has  outgrown  its  1 770  structure  (seen  behind  the  group). 


Growth  creates  ‘nice  problem’ 
for  oldest  Mennonite  church 


Nearly  60  people  wrestled  with  the  future 
of  historic  Germantown  Mennonite 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  19-20.  In- 
cluded in  the  discussions  were  Ger- 
mantown congregation  and  Germantown 
Corporation  members,  plus  some  25  oth- 
ers from  near  and  far,  invited  in  for  their 
participation  and  counsel. 

At  the  center  of  the  discussions  lay  two 
major  tasks:  long-  term  planning  for  Ger- 
mantown Mennonite  Church  Corpora- 
tion, which  owns  the  1770  meetinghouse 
and  adjacent  buildings,  and  long-term 
planning  for  a congregation  that  has  out- 
grown the  walls  of  the  meetinghouse. 
Germantown  is  the  oldest  Mennonite  con- 
gregation in  North  America. 

To  be  sure,  the  congregational  “prob- 
lem” was  one  major  reason  for  meeting  at 
this  time.  However,  it  is  “a  nice  problem 
we  have  here,”  according  to  writer-his- 
torian John  Ruth,  who  spoke  for  all  in  at- 
tendance, suggesting  a growing  congrega- 
tion is  cause  for  celebration  and  rejoicing. 

Beulah  Hostetler,  author  of  the  recent 
Herald  Press  book,  American  Mennonites 
and  Protestant  Movements,  also  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  of  many  when  she  un- 
derscored the  traditional  Mennonite  idea 
of  church  as  the  body  of  living  people 
rather  than  as  a building.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  crucial  for  fulfilling  the  deeper  sig- 
nificance of  the  1770  meetinghouse,  she 
said,  that  a congregation  continue  to  meet 
at,  or  at  least  near,  the  old  stone  building. 

Leonard  Gross,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  Historical  Com- 


mittee, noted  how  the  congregation  in  the 
1940s  and  early  ’50s  saw  the  possibility  of 
the  ancient  landmark  disappearing  for- 
ever as  a Mennonite  symbol.  The  con- 
gregation, a handful  in  number  by  this 
time,  created  a corporation  in  1953  and 
turned  over  to  this  body  the  ownership  of 
the  buildings  to  safeguard  these  stones. 

But  the  congregation  did  not  die  out. 
Gross  then  went  on  to  tell  how  in  the 
1970s  these  very  stones  became  even 
more  living  as  students  and  young  adults 
and  their  families  began  finding  the  Ger- 
mantown community  to  be  a creative 
place  to  live.  The  result:  a healthy  con- 
gregation outgrowing  the  meetinghouse. 

Many  voices  spoke  out,  outlining  possi- 
ble options.  Corporation  administrator 
Marcus  Miller  talked  about  the  past  eight 
years  of  corporation  and  congregational 
history.  Stanley  Fretz,  a corporation 
member  going  back  30  years,  reviewed  his 
vision  of  living  stones.  Jan  Gleysteen,  a 
consultant  from  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  shared  creative  ideas  throughout 
the  meetings,  touching  on  congregation 
and  corporation  options  and  possible  next 
steps  in  maintaining  and  promoting  the 
Germantown  story.  Mike  King,  pastor  of 
the  congregation,  saw  the  role  of  the  cor- 
poration to  center  in  the  historical  wit- 
ness and  the  role  of  the  congregation  to  be 
a living  body,  equal  in  every  way  to  all 
other  Mennonite  congregations. 

A common  element  in  all  views  lay  in 
the  idea  that  the  congregation  must  re- 
main independent  of  the  corporation  in 


working  through  its  vision;  that  it  can  do 
this  and  still  relate  to  the  corporation, 
hand  in  hand,  as  equal  partners. 

Out  of  the  discussions,  the  corporation 
was  able  to  create  a provisional  new  mis- 
sion statement:  “To  nurture  and  enrich 
contemporary  Mennonite  identity  and 
communicate  an  alternative  history  to 
the  broader  society;  to  preserve,  main- 
tain, and  interpret  the  site  of  the  oldest 
Mennonite  congregation  in  North  Ameri- 
ca; to  preserve,  collect,  interpret,  and  pro- 
mote the  history  of  the  Germantown 
Mennonites;  and  to  be  supportive  of  and 
cooperate  with  the  Germantown  Menno- 
nite congregation.” 

The  congregation  was  able  to  see  new 
options  to  consider  for  a meeting  place, 
thanks  to  the  creative  leadership  of  ar- 
chitect-planner LeRoy  Troyer  and  the 
healthy  crop  of  ideas  that  were  generated 
throughout  the  weekend. 

Next  steps  include,  on  the  side  of  the 
corporation,  to  set  the  options  in  greater 
detail,  and  for  the  congregation  to 
respond,  after  testing  the  viability  of  the 
options  in  the  light  of  its  coming  needs. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference,  it 
seemed  that  goodwill  resounded 
throughout  the  body,  and  a solid  founda- 
tion was  laid,  upon  which  to  build.  For  to 
be  sure,  the  potential  is  there  for  both: 
living  stones,  as  symbol  of  300  years  of 
Mennonites  in  North  America,  and  a liv- 
ing museum,  in  the  form  of  a healthy  and 
growing  congregation. — Leonard  Gross 


Plans  move  ahead  for 
EMC&S  extension 
in  Pennsylvania 

Plans  are  moving  ahead  for  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  and  Seminary  to  set  up  an 
extension  program  in  Pennsylvania. 
Work  began  in  earnest  after  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Education  gave 
EMC&S  permission  to  offer  classes  for 
academic  credit  in  that  state.  A seven- 
member  Advisory  Council  has  met  sev- 
eral times  with  EMC&S  administrators 
to  draw  up  a document  of  program  goals 
and  curriculum  outline. 

EMC  Academic  Dean  Snyder  said  the 
proposal  is  currently  being  tested  with 
groups  in  the  Lancaster  area  to  discern 
interest  levels  and  what  is  the  best  loca- 
tion to  hold  classes.  “This  is  not  a continu- 
ing education  program,”  Snyder  said. 
“The  courses  will  be  college-level  biblical/ 
theological  studies  along  with  founda- 
tional liberal  arts  courses  taught  from  an 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  perspective.” 

Under  the  proposed  curriculum  par- 
ticipants will  be  able  to  earn  academic 
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credit  toward  either  a certificate  of  bib- 
lical and  church  studies  or  certificate  in 
Christian  leadership,  requiring  a total  of 
30  or  45  credit  hours,  respectively. 

Persons  will  also  be  able  to  combine 
credits  from  extension  courses  with  study 
at  a local  college  or  university  and  later 
transfer  to  EMC  to  complete  a four-year 
degree  program.  High  school  students 
may  take  one  or  more  courses  to  gain  an 
accelerated  semester  of  college-level 
studies.  Persons  of  all  ages  not  interested 
in  a formal  course  of  study  could  take 
courses  in  line  with  their  interests  and 
schedule. 

Snyder  noted  that  courses  will  be  of- 
fered during  the  day  and  at  night.  She 
anticipates  that  the  core  curriculum  will 
consist  of  at  least  10  courses  a year,  five 
running  in  the  fall  and  five  in  the  spring. 

While  Lancaster  is  the  initial  test  site 
for  the  extension  program,  the  long-range 
plan  is  to  expand  to  other  locations  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  Advisory  Council  in- 
cludes representatives  from  the  Lancas- 
ter, Franconia,  and  Atlantic  Coast  confer- 
ences. 


Builders  urged 
to  model  and  transmit 
Christian  values 

Familes  in  business  have  a unique  op- 
portunity to  model  and  transmit  Chris- 
tian values,  Myron  Augsburger  told  135 
people  at  the  annual  Builders  Conference 
recently  in  Sarasota,  Fla.  It’s  one  thing  to 
say  you  hold  certain  values,  said 
Augsburger,  but  it’s  something  else  to 
actually  model  them.  “It’s  in  the  activities 
of  business  that  we  can  model  most 
powerfully  the  values  we  say  we  hold,”  he 
said. 

Augsburger,  longtime  Mennonite  edu- 
cator and  church  leader,  is  currently  pas- 
tor of  Washington  (D.C.)  Community  Fel- 
lowship. He  is  also  involved  in  a construc- 
tion business  with  his  two  sons. 

He  recalled  an  occasion  in  the  1940s 
when  his  father  quit  a job  upon  discover- 
ing that  the  plant  he  worked  in  was  begin- 
ning to  manufacture  military  com- 
ponents. That  incident,  said  Augsburger, 
contained  a powerful  message  on  peace 
and  nonresistance.  More  recently, 
Augsburger  and  his  sons  were  pondering 
the  issue  of  legal  coercion  in  business. 
“After  I’m  gone,”  he  said,  the  lesson 
learned  in  that  situation  “won’t  stick  with 
them  because  of  all  my  preaching  on  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It’ll  stick  because 
they’ve  seen  me  in  these  situations.” 

Augsburger  urged  his  audience  not  to 
confuse  vocation  with  occupation.  “Your 
vocation  is  to  be  a disciple  of  Christ.  Your 
occupation  is  where  you  practice  your 
vocation,”  he  said.  There  are  many  ways 
to  practice  the  vocation  of  discipleship  in 


the  marketplace.  One  is  to  “work  at  how 
you  impact  the  patterns  of  business,”  said 
Augsburger,  such  as  putting  people  above 
profit  even  though  it  could  be  costly. 
Builders  could  meet  an  important  need  by 
taking  on  apprentices  from  the  ranks  of 
the  poor  who  may  not  have  had  op- 
portunity to  learn  basic  construction  and 
repair  skills. 

Businesspeople  will  have  an  important 
role  in  the  future  advance  of  the  gospel  as 
the  role  of  traditional  missionaries  de- 
clines, said  Augsburger.  The  next  period 
of  mission  will  need  professionals,  spe- 
cialists, and  businesspeople  “who  have  a 
valid  reason  for  being  there  and  who 
share  Jesus  that  way.” 

The  conference  provided  a forum  for 
builders  and  other  businesspeople  to 
share  their  pilgrimages,  conflicts,  and 
ethical  concerns.  One  property  manager 
related  his  frustration  with  those  in  the 
church  who  call  him  a “slum  landlord” 
yet  are  not  willing  to  help  him  subsidize 
rents  for  the  poor.  Another  issue  was  the 
temptation  to  charge  lower  rent  for  a 
retired  missionary  couple  who  can  look 
after  their  property  than  for  a mother  of 
six  who  has  no  maintenance  or  repair 
skills. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Economic  Development  Associates 
and  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Cen- 
ter. A second  Builders  Conference  was 
scheduled  for  March  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

— Wally  Kroeker 


Menno-Hof  dedication 
in  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
set  for  Apr.  22-24 

Menno-Hof,  the  new  Mennonite/Amish 
visitors  center  in  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  will 
be  dedicated  during  weekend  ceremonies, 
Apr.  22-24.  The  center  then  will  open  for 
tours  on  May  2. 

Two  performances  of  Alice  Parker 
Pyle’s  Martyrs  Mirror  oratorio  at  nearby 
Shore  Mennonitre  Church  will  offer  a 
musical-historical  background  to  the 
dedication.  Professor  Marion  Bontrager 
of  Hesston  College,  a descendant  from 
one  of  the  area’s  earliest  Amish  settlers, 
will  add  his  perspectives  in  a dedication 
address.  He  also  will  speak  at  two  evening 
worship  services. 

Although  the  exterior  of  the  center  was 
mostly  completed  during  a house/barn- 
raising in  the  fall  of  1986,  the  interior  is 
only  now  nearing  completion.  Both  vol- 
unteers and  paid  workers  have  re-created 
European  settings,  including  a dungeon 
in  which  dissenters  from  the  state  church 
were  tortured  for  their  “heresies.” 

Jan  Gleysteen,  historical  design  con- 
sultant for  the  center,  reported  slight  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  old-world  appearances 
for  certain  parts  of  the  center.  “The 


young  brickmason  wanted  to  lay  up  a 
perfect  wall,”  he  said.  “I  had  to  remind 
him  this  wall  was  supposed  to  be  at  least 
400  years  old!” 

Another  feature  of  the  nearly  12,000- 
square-foot  center  is  a replica  of  a 1600s 
clipper  ship,  which  carried  seekers  of  re- 
ligious freedom  to  America.  “Visitors  will 
walk  up  into  the  ship,”  Gleysteen  ex- 
plained, “and  likely  will  wonder  how 
anyone  ever  made  it  across  the  Atlantic 
in  such  a ship.” 

A large  faith-in-action  room  will  tell 
the  current  story  of  Mennonite,  Amish, 
and  related  groups.  The  northern  Indiana 
area  is  home  to  the  third  largest  con- 
centration of  such  groups  in  the  United 
states.  It’s  estimated  at  least  35,000 
tourists  visit  Shipshewana  weekly  during 
spring,  summer,  and  fall,  making  it  one 
of  the  largest  tourist  attractions  in  In- 
diana. 


New  MMA  health  plan 
helps  members  control 
health-coverage  costs 

“Everyone  is  concerned  about  where 
health-care  costs  are  going,”  says  Barry 
Layman,  a mutual  aid  counselor  for  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
“Team  Care  Health  Plan  is  a way  for 
MMA  to  deal  with  the  problem”  of  ever- 
increasing  claims  and  premiums.  The 
new  Team  Care  Health  Plan  helps  mem- 
bers control  their  health  coverage  costs — 
by  “managing”  health  care  and  maintain- 
ing good  health. 

In  the  past  most  insurance  companies 
have  covered  medical  costs  without  ques- 
tioning whether  clients  were  getting  ap- 
propriate care  at  an  appropriate  price. 
Team  Care’s  managed  care  emphasis 
changes  all  of  that. 

When  Team  Care  members  need  care  in 
the  hospital,  Carolyn  Lichti,  MMA 
medical  review  coordinator,  works  closely 
with  them  and  their  physicians  to  moni- 
tor costs  for  hospital  treatment.  This 
procedure  ensures  that  members  receive, 
and  pay  for,  only  the  care  they  need. 

“We  aren’t  trying  to  deny  people  the 
care  they  need,”  says  Carolyn.  “We’re  try- 
ing to  help  members  get  quality  care, 
while  also  keeping  costs  down.”  She  adds, 
“We  want  to  remind  those  providing 
health  care  that  someone  is  watching  over 
how  they  are  spending  patients’  money.” 

Another  special  feature  of  Team  Care 
is  the  “wellness  pledge,”  which  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  spiritual, 
physical,  and  mental  wellness.  By  offer- 
ing a premium  discount  to  members  who 
maintain  their  good  health,  ‘Team  Care 
encourages  members  to  be  responsible  for 
their  own  health  and  lifestyle,”  says  Glen 
Unrau,  MMA’s  mutual  aid  counselor  in 
Hesston,  Kans. 
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Mennonites  help  with 
mediation  effort 
in  Ireiand 

Conflict  Management  Services  began  a 
mediation  training  program  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  and  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  in 
early  1987.  The  Irish  agency  ^vas  assisted 
by  Barry  Hart,  a Mennonite  mediation 
specialist  from  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Media- 
tion as  a way  of  solving  conflict  is  a new 
idea  in  Ireland.  Current  methods  and 
training  materials  were  developed  in 
North  America,  so  the  Irish  group  is  ac- 
tively developing  approaches  adapted  to 
the  Irish  setting. 

Interest  in  mediation  was  first  gen- 
erated through  the  1985  visit  of  Ron 
Kraybill,  director  of  Mennonite  Concilia- 
tion Service  in  Akron,  Pa.  A workshop 
he  conducted  was  so  relevant  and  inspir- 
ing that  a small  group  continued  to  meet 
afterward. 

In  1986,  Ray  Schonholtz  of  Community 
Boards  in  San  Francisco,  a mediation 
center  that  deals  with  neighborhood  dis- 
putes, was  invited  to  present  five 
workshops.  These  workshops  generated 
more  interest  among  social  workers, 
teachers,  and  religious  leaders,  who  all 
asked  for  more  follow-up.  Schonholtz  also 
raised  funds  for  three  Irish  people  to 
spend  10  days  in  mediation  training  in 
San  Francisco. 

These  three  trained  people — Christina 
O’Neill,  Geoffrey  Corry,  and  Joan  Broad- 
er— now  form  the  core  of  Conflict 
Management  Services.  “The  really  good 
news  came  in  March  1987,”  the  three  said. 
“Having  sown  the  seed  two  years  before, 
Ron  Kraybill  told  us  that  Barry  Hart  was 
looking  at  options  for  his  future,  includ- 
ing our  Irish  situation.”  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  and  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  who  work  jointly  in  Ireland, 
agreed  to  support  Hart  for  a short  assign- 
ment in  Ireland. 

In  Belfast,  Hart  supported  training  ini- 
tiatives for  people  working  with  ex-of- 
fenders. In  Dublin,  work  was  begun  with 
schools,  lawyers,  probation  officers, 
groups  working  with  landlord-tenant  dis- 
putes, and  others. 

Conflict  Management  Services  now 
wants  to  provide  more  intensive  training 
for  community  groups  and  teachers,  to 
build  training  teams,  and  to  establish 
community  mediation  centers  in  Dublin 
and  Belfast.  They  also  see  the  possibility 
of  using  mediation  to  resolve  conflict 
between  large  groups  and  between  young 
people,  families,  and  local  communities. 

Because  Corry  and  O’Neill  have  come 
from  peace  groups.  Conflict  Management 
Services  recognizes  how  important  it  is  to 
promote  conflict  management  and  media- 
tion skills  as  integral  to  the  work  of  build- 
ing reconciliation  in  Ireland  and  Northern 
Ireland — two  countries  torn  by  Catholic- 
Protestant  conflict  for  many  years.  “For 


too  long  our  aspiration  for  reconciliation 
has  remained  unfulfilled  because  peace 
groups  did  not  have  essential  ‘how-to’ 
skills  to  handle  disputes  that  arose  in 
their  own  work,”  said  Corry,  O’  Neill,  and 
Broader.  “We  believe  that  training  in  me- 
diation and  listening  skills  are  essential 
tools  for  peacemaking.” 

— Dawn  Ruth  Nelson 


Farm  Task  Force  disbands, 
but  coordinators  stay 
until  end  of  year 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
Farm  Task  Force  disbanded  in  March 
after  submitting  its  final  report  to  the 
MCC  U.S.  board  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Souderton,  Pa.,  in  January.  The  task 
force  was  formed  in  January  1985  to 
develop  a plan  “for  establishing  a farm 
crisis  mutual  aid  response,  which  will  in- 
clude a counseling  resource”  and  to  de- 
velop models  that  local  congregations 
could  use  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  area 
people  hurt  by  the  farm  crisis. 

Although  the  task  force  is  disbanded, 
MCC  U.S.  farm  community  issues  coordi- 
nators Lester  and  Winifred  Ewy  of  Par- 
tridge, Kans.,  will  continue  their  ministry 
to  farm  crisis  victims  until  the  end  of  this 
year. 

During  its  three  years  of  work,  the  task 
force  set  up  a farm  crisis  hotline  based  in 
Iowa,  with  a toll-free  number,  which  op- 
erated until  early  1987.  It  established  the 


quarterly  Inter-Mennonite  Farm  News- 
letter and  helped  plan  farm  issues  meet- 
ings in  Laurelville,  Pa.;  Ames,  Iowa; 
Tiskilwa,  111.;  and  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  task  force  feels  it  has  completed 
the  work  assigned  and  asks  congrega- 
tions, conferences,  and  regional  and  local 
groups  to  continue  the  work  it  started. 
“The  underlying  policies  and  causes  of  the 
farm  crisis  have  not  changed,”  said  Mark 
Epp  in  the  task  force’s  final  report.  “The 
trend  toward  fewer  farms  has  been  pres- 
ent for  years.”  He  noted  forecasts  that 
family-sized  farms  with  sales  of  $50,000 
to  $100,000  a year  will  not  survive.  “So 
the  pain  will  continue,”  he  said.  “We  can- 
not in  good  conscience  wash  our  hands 
and  walk  away;  too  many  of  us  are  af- 
fected by  these  changes  in  rural  areas.” 

The  task  force  urges  MCC  and  Men- 
nonite churches  to  continue  responding  to 
those  hurt  by  the  farm  crisis  by:  (1) 
developing  models  that  allow  MCC  and 
the  local  churches  to  together  respond  to 
hurting  individuals,  (2)  examining  the 
spiritual  and  ethical  implications  of  the 
changes,  and  (3)  providing  prophetic 
leadership  to  the  political  process. 

Throughout  1988  Ewys,  who  began 
work  as  farm  community  issues  coordina- 
tors in  April  1986,  are  available  to  lead  or 
organize  seminars,  to  speak  in  churches, 
and  to  counsel  individuals,  couples,  and 
families  who  have  been  hurt  by  the  farm 
crisis.  At  the  January  MCC  U.S.  meeting, 
they  reported  that  they  had  had  more 
calls  for  help  in  December  than  they  had 
had  in  any  month  before. 

Ewys  can  be  contacted  at  R.  1,  Box  115, 
Partridge,  KS  67566;  phone  316-538-2396. 


More  care  isn't 
necessarily  better. 

The  hospital  is  no  place  to  be — 
when  you  don’t  need  to  be  there. 
With  new  Team  Care  Health  Plan 
from  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  that 
won’t  happen.  We’ll  work  with 
your  physician  and  medical  facility 
to  make  sure  you  receive,  and  pay 
for,  only  the  treatments  you  need. 

Contact  your  mutual  aid  counselor 
or  MMA  today  for  more  informa- 
tion about  Team  Care. 


Helping  you  help  others. 

Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid 

Goshen,  IN  46526 
800-348-7468,  or 
(219)533-9511  collect  in  Indiana 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Jurgen  Brauer,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Reading  through  the  Mar.  1 issue,  I 
made  a connection  between  two  of  its 
articles.  Glen  Horner  advocates  a 
“theology  of  civil  disobedience,”  pointing 
out,  among  other  things,  that  the  average 
American  paid  $2,883  in  taxes  for 
military-related  purposes.  Turning  a few 
pages,  I read  Andrea  Schrock  Wenger’s 
account  of  John  Paul  Lederach’s  efforts 
to  negotiate  a peace  contract  between  the 
government  of  Nicaragua  and  the 
Nicaraguan  Indian  population.  Wenger 
writes  that  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  was  involved  in  a plot  to  kidnap 
Lederach’s  daughter.  Bringing  these  two 
articles  together,  I conclude  that  Men- 
nonites  paid  the  CIA  to  kidnap  their 
Christian  brother’s  daughter!  Remark- 
able. 

I recently  reviewed  a collection  of  Leo 
Tolstoy’s  writings  for  Provident  Book- 
stores. Tolstoy’s  message  is  unbelievably 
simple.  It  is  as  simple  as  Jesus’  message: 
to  stop  violence,  each  person  merely  has 


to  refuse  to  contribute  to  it.  I think  it  is 
high  time  that  the  issue  of  tax  withhold- 
ing (or  redirecting)  becomes  the  major 
issue  of  the  church. 


Dale  Swartzendruber,  Wayland,  Iowa 

Two  excellent  Feb.  23  articles,  ‘True 
Believer  May  Push  Button”  by  Martin 
Lehman  and  “Beating  Swords  into 
Plowshares”  by  Carl  Kreider,  both  share 
my  concerns  about  Christian  involvement 
in  government  in  this  U.S.  election  year. 

I’m  not  at  all  sure  that  the  Christian 
who  pushes  the  button  is  a “true  believer” 
as  Lehman’s  article  is  entitled.  However, 
I do  share  his  pain  at  finding  believers 
who  read  the  same  Gospels  I read  yet  who 
believe  it  is  “the  will  of  God  that  Chris- 
tians kill  communists  in  the  defense  of 
capitalism.” 

In  relation  to  Kreider’s  article  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  a candidate  who  would  truly 
work  to  convert  our  military  economy 
into  a civilian  one.  However,  we  do  have 
candidates  who  advocate  cutting  defense 
spending,  stopping  SDI  funding  and  aid 
to  the  “contras,”  and  supporting  the  INF 
treaty  and  the  Arias  peace  plan  for 
Central  America. 

It  is  very  upsetting  to  me  to  see  Chris- 
tians supporting  a candidate  simply  be- 
cause he  calls  himself  a Christian,  is  for 
prayer  in  schools,  and  opposes  abortion. 
At  the  same  time  he  advocates  killing  off 
Kaddafi,  continuing  aid  to  the  contras, 
and  funding  SDI  while  opposing  the  INF 
treaty  and  the  Arias  peace  plan. 


Of  course,  there  probably  will  never  be 
a perfect  candidate.  But  as  citizens  of  the 
U.S.  and  also  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  I 
believe  we  have  an  obligation  to  become 
informed  on  all  who  are  running  for 
president  and  what  they  stand  for.  We 
then  need  to  ask  God’s  guidance  to  sup- 
port a candidate  who  will  work  for  the 
good  of  all  people  everywhere — not  just 
here  in  the  U.S. 


Bob  Herr,  Gaborone,  Botswana 

There  is  much  to  Jim  Egli’s  letter  (Feb. 
9)  that  I can  agree  with,  but  I feel  he  has 
missed  a central  reason  for  the  work  of 
Paul  Longacre  and  Nancy  Heisey  (What 
Are  We  Doing  Anyhow?”  Jan.  12).  As  I 
understand  it,  their  work  is  not,  as  Egli 
says,  to  listen  to  the  “voices  of  the  world” 
or  those  of  the  “Muslims,  Mormans,  and 
the  masses  that  surround  us,”  but  specifi- 
cally to  be  in  dialogue  with  sisters  and 
brothers  in  Christ  in  those  areas  of  the 
world  where  we  might  sense  a call  to 
expand  our  work. 

If  we  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  for  all 
the  world  and  is  meaningful  to  all  people, 
we  cannot  assume  that  Christians  who 
are  not  from  North  America  or  Europe 
are  somehow  inadequate  in  their  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  and  their  understanding 
of  God’s  will  for  their  communities.  In 
responding  to  the  call  for  greater  involve- 
ment in  international  service  and  mission 
work,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  trick 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  we  are 
somehow  better  qualified  to  hear  God’s 
call  or  to  understand  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  for  places  foreign  to  us. 

Paul  and  Nancy’s  assignment  is  espe- 
cially important  for  us  as  we  think  about 
Vision  ’95  for  international  service  and 
mission  work.  I hope  we  will  all  follow 
carefully  the  progress  of  their  work  and 
render  a very  sympathic  ear  to  the 
message  they  will  bring  us. 


Bertha  Veitch,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

Praise  the  Lord  for  Sandra  Shantz 
(“Hear,  Hear!”  Sept.  22)!  She  is  a woman, 
and  she  knows  her  place. 

We  as  women  have  received  one  of  the 
greatest  gifts:  “to  be  a woman.”  God 
chose  a woman  to  be  the  mother  of  his 
Son,  Jesus.  So  if  he  chose  a woman  to  look 
after  his  child,  why  do  we  want  to  do 
something  a man  was  chosen  to  do?  Re- 
member, every  time  a child  is  born,  we 
receive  a gift  to  look  after.  I never 
thought  the  day  would  come  when  the 
Mennonite  churches  would  ordain  a wom- 
an as  the  head  of  the  church. 

My  prayer  is  that  all  women  will  ex- 
amine and  read  in  the  Bible  everything 
Sandra  said  and  that  God  will  guide  them 
in  the  way  they  should  go.  There  are 
many  things  we  can  do  as  women,  and  the 
greatest  is  pray  without  ceasing  and  show 
love  to  everyone. 


OFFERING  RENTALS  AND  SALES 

1^  Youth  & children’s  classes,  church  nneetings,  MYF,  discussion 
groups,  special  events  - educational  or  just  for  fun. 

1^  Adult  classes  on  spirituality,  evangelism,  peacemaking,  marriage 
and  family  relations,  Mennonite  & Protestant  history,  Bible, 
theology,  stewardship,  health  and  coping  with  stress,  and  more. 

□ Fast  friendly  service.  Call  1-800-451-1449.  (219-533-4167  in 
Indiana)  11 :30-5:00.  We’re  here  to  help.  Catalog  available. 

Sisters&Brothers 

VIDEO&FILM 

125  East  Lincoln  Avenue,  Goshen,  IN  46526 

V I D E O 

Sisters  and  Brothers  distributes  films  and  videos  for  the  Mennonite  church  community  on  behaif  of  MBCM. 
Our  vision  istoexpioretheworid  and  the  human  condition  throughthe  eyes  of  faith.  Currentiy  weareestabiishing  a video  iibrary 
with  resources  for  neariy  aii  issues  and  topics,  both  sacred  and  secuiar. 
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Selflielp  Crafts  volunteers  visit  Southeast  Asia.  ‘Tve  seen  firsthand  what  a handicraft 
job  means  to  a person  in  a refugee  camp,  an  urban  slum,  or  a drought-stricken  village.  ” 
That  was  one  of  the  comments  expressed  by  16  Selflielp  Crafts  volunteers  who  recently 
returned  from  a 23-day  tour  of  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  and  Thailand.  Veering  far  off 
the  usual  tourist  track,  they  visited  basketmakers,  wood-carvers,  weavers,  traditional  ar- 
tisans, and  other  craftspeople  who  support  their  families  by  selling  handcrafted  items  to 
Selfhelp  Crafts,  a job  creation  program  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  Producers 
receive  fair  payment  for  their  crafts,  and  the  items  are  sold  by  volunteers  on  a nonprofit 
basis  throughout  North  America.  Pictured  is  Lila  Garber,  manager  of  the  Selfhelp  Crafts 
store  in  Ephrata,  Pa.,  getting  a lesson  on  basketmaking  from,  a young  Filipino  crafts- 
person.  “Pm  more  supportive  of  Selflielp  Crafts  than  ever,”  she  said,  “and  my  work  at 
home  will  be  so  much  more  meaningful.  ” 


The  10-volume  Story  Bible  Series  is  now 
complete  with  the  release  of  the  final  book 
by  Herald  Press  of  Mennonite  Publishing 
House.  The  books  were  released  one  by  one 
over  the  past  six  years.  The  author,  Eve 
MacMaster,  is  a former  college  instructor  who 
was  looking  for  a Bible  story  book  to  read  to 
her  children  several  years  ago.  She  wanted  one 
that  was  “complete,  without  tacked-on  morals 
or  a denominational  interpretation”  and  that 
was  “faithful  to  the  Bible  and  fun  to  read.”  But 
she  couldn’t  find  any  like  that.  So  she  decided 
to  write  one  herself  and  approached  Herald 
Press  with  the  idea  of  a series:  “a  retelling  of 
the  whole  Bible  with  nothing  added  and 
nothing  subtracted,  just  following  the  story 
line  through  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.” 

Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has 
purchased  a 20-unit  apartment  complex  for 
the  homeless  in  Roanoke,  Va.  A fund  drive  is 
currently  underway  in  Virginia  Conference  to 
raise  the  $300,000  needed  for  the  purchase. 
Churches  of  several  denominations  in  Roanoke 
will  take  care  of  operating  costs.  The  apart- 
ment complex  will  be  the  new  home  of  Justice 
House,  a ministry  with  the  poor  and  homeless 
that  was  started  nearly  three  years  ago  by  Vir- 
ginia Board  workers  David  and  Suzanne 
Hayden.  Currently  up  to  50  people  at  one  time 
find  shelter  and  friendship  at  Justice  House’s 
facilities  on  Woodrow  Avenue — a big  old  house 
and  an  old  church  building  next-door  which  is 
also  the  home  of  a Mennonite  congregation 
founded  by  Haydens. 

“We  have  come  to  ask  your  help  in  bringing 
peace  to  our  country,”  four  church  leaders 
from  Mozambique  told  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  staff  members  during  a three-day 
visit  to  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa., 
recently.  They  also  thanked  MCC  for  what  it 
has  already  done  to  help  ease  the  suffering 
caused  by  violence  and  hunger.  'The  church 
leaders  represented  the  Christian  Council  of 
Mozambique,  through  which  MCC  channels  its 
aid  to  that  country.  They  came  to  the  United 
States  to  seek  help  for  their  people  and  call  at- 
tention to  the  fighting  between  the  leftist 
government  of  their  country  and  right-wing 
rebels  supported  by  South  Africa.  The  church 
leaders  blamed  the  suffering  of  their  people  on 
the  rebels,  who  they  said  have  become  even 
more  ruthless  in  the  past  year. 

Returned  refugees  are  rebuilding  their  com- 
munities in  El  Salvador  five  months  after 
leaving  the  Mesa  Grande  Refugee  Camp  in 
neighboring  Honduras.  Some  4,300  of  them 
came  home  after  living  as  many  as  six  years  in 
the  camp.  They  initially  fled  their  commu- 
nities because  of  civil  war  and  returned  despite 
the  continued  fighting.  The  refugees  were 
aided  in  their  return  by  several  church 
agencies,  including  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. MCCer  Susan  Classen  from  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  is  assigned  to  Las  Vueltas,  where 
nearly  1,100  of  the  refugees  have  settled.  She  is 
a nurse  who  trains  and  supervises  health  pro- 
moters. But  her  primary  role  is  pastoral.  ‘The 
half-buried  memories  of  massacres,  bombings, 
and  fear  come  flooding  back  as  the  former 
refugees  return  to  the  land  they  fled  in  hor- 
ror,” she  says.  “I  spend  hours  listening  to  their 
stories.” 

Used  instruments  are  needed  for  the  newly 
organized  orchestra  at  a Mennonite  school 
in  Puerto  Rico.  People  with  instruments  to 
donate  or  sell  are  encouraged  to  contact 
Academia  Menonita  at  Collins  Esq., 
Asomante,  Summit  Hills,  Caparra  Heights, 
PR  00902. 


New  appointments: 

• LeVon  Balzer,  president,  Tabor  College, 
starting  this  summer.  He  succeeds  Vernon 
Janzen,  who  left  last  year  to  become  a pastor  in 
California.  Tabor  is  a Mennonite  Brethren 
school  in  Hillsboro,  Kans.  Balzer  is  currently 
dean  of  arts  and  sciences  at  Seattle  Pacific 
University.  Before  that  he  was  a biology 
professor  at  Western  Washington  State 
College.  His  church  background  is  Mennonite 
Brethren,  but  he  is  now  Free  Methodist. 

•Joe  Shenk,  overseas  missions  director,  Vir- 
ginia Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  starting  in 
July.  He  succeeds  Willard  Heatwole.  Shenk  is 
currently  campus  pastor  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College.  Before  that,  he  and  his  wife,  Edith, 
were  missionaries  in  Tanzania  and  Kenya  for 
18  years.  'They  served  under  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions. 


Pastoral  transitions: 

• Glenn  Steiner  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Smith ville  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  6. 
He  served  previously  as  pastor  of  Dayspring 
Christian  Fellowship  in  nearby  Canton. 

• Gerald  Good  will  become  pastor  of  Sunnyside 
Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  this  sum- 
mer. He  is  currently  pastor  of  Hillcrest  Men- 
nonite Church,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

• Noah  and  Sara  Kolb  became  pastors  of  Bell- 
wood  Mennonite  Church,  Milford,  Nebr.,  on 
Mar.  1.  They  served  Swamp  Mennonite 
Church,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  the  past  10  years. 
•Sam  Yoder  was  licensed  and  installed  as  pas- 
tor of  Boyer  Mennonite  Church,  Middleburg, 
Pa.,  on  Mar.  13.  He  was  selected  from  within 


the  congregation. 

• Randy  and  Nancy  Heacock  became  pastors  of 
Northern  Virginia  Mennonite  Church,  Vienna, 
Va.,  in  March.  They  succeed  Loren  Horst. 

• Daniel  Hooley  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
First  Mennonite  Church  of  Canton,  Ohio,  on 
Feb.  21.  He  was  licensed  in  1985. 

• Karl  Steffi)  was  ordained  as  associate  pastor 
of  East  Petersburg  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  on 
Dec.  20.  He  was  selected  from  within  the  con- 
gregation. 

• Vernon  Zehr,  Jr.,  became  assistant  pastor  of 
Frazer  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  recently.  He  is 
an  ordained  minister  and  a public  school 
teacher. 

• David  Garber  was  installed  as  interim  pastor 
of  Gilead  Mennonite  Church,  Fredericktown, 
Ohio,  recently.  He  continues  to  serve  half-time 
as  executive  secretary  of  Ohio  Conference. 

Upcoming  events: 

• Mediation  Training  Events,  this  spring  and 
summer,  in  Akron,  Pa.  Offered  by  Mennonite 
Conciliation  Service,  they  will  help  par- 
ticipants deal  more  effectively  with  interper- 
sonal and  group  conflicts.  They  will  be  led  by 
experienced  mediators/ trainers  Ron  Kraybill 
and  John  Paul  Lederach.  The  first  one  will  be 
Apr.  25-27  and  the  other  one  July  18-22.  More 
information  from  Mennonite  Conciliation 
Service  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone 
717-859-1151. 

•Alumni  Homecoming,  Apr.  15-17,  at  Rose- 
dale  Bible  Institute.  This  first-ever  event 
marks  the  start  of  the  RBI  Alumni  Associ- 
ation. Featured  will  be  a student  drama 
production,  music,  inspirational  input,  mini- 
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classes  taught  by  faculty  members,  worship, 
and  sharing.  More  information  from  RBI  at 
2270  Rosedale  Rd.,  Irwin,  OH  43029;  phone 
614-857-1311. 

•Prince  of  Peace  Festival,  Mar.  25-27,  at  Bay 
Shore  and  Bahia  Vista  Mennonite  churches, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  The  third  annual  event  is 
sponsored  by  the  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
Committee  of  Southeast  Conference.  The 
keynote  speaker  is  Tom  Sine,  director  of  re- 
search and  planning  for  World  Concerned. 
More  information  from  Southeast  Conference 
at  Box  7311,  Sarasota,  FL  34278;  phone  813- 
365-3554. 

•Allegheny  MED  A Chapter  Meeting,  May  14, 
at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center. 
This  newly  organized  chapter  of  Mennonite 
Economic  Development  Associates  is  for  busi- 
ness and  professional  people  and  others  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  western  Maryland,  and 
northern  West  Virginia.  More  information 
from  Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
PA  15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 

• Mennonite  Historical  Tour  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, May  11-13,  starting  and  ending  in 
^uderton.  Pa.  Sponsored  by  Mennonite  His- 
torians of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  the  tour  will 
feature  areas  where  Mennonites  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  migrated  to  over  175 
years  ago— Westmoreland  and  Butler 
counties.  More  information  from  Joyce  Hed- 
rick at  Mennonite  Heritage  Center,  24  Main 
St.,  Souderton,  PA  18964;  phone  215-723-1700. 

• Spring  Mediation  Seminar,  Apr.  22-23,  at 
Lombard  (111.)  Mennonite  Church.  Intended  for 
anyone  who  wishes  to  assist  others  in  resolving 
disputes,  the  event  is  sponsored  by  Lombard 
Mennonite  Peace  Center  and  Friends  for 
Peace.  The  leaders  are  peace  center  staff  mem- 
bers Richard  Blackburn  and  Daniel  Schrock. 
More  information  from  the  center  at  528  E. 
Madison  St.,  Lombard,  IL  60148;  phone  312- 
627;5310. 

• Sideling  Hill  CPS  Reunion,  Aug.  12-14,  at 
Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center. 
This  is  for  conscientious  objectors  who  served 
at  Civilian  Public  Service’s  camp  and  camp 


#40  at  Sideling  Hill,  Pa.,  during  World  War  II. 
More  information  from  Ralph  Hernley  at  R.  1, 
Box  574,  Scottdale,  PA  15683;  phone  412-887- 
5840. 

• Camp  Bemard/Camp  Landon  Reunion,  Aug. 
5-6,  at  Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Kans. 
This  is  for  the  nearly  70  conscientious  objec- 
tors who  served  at  Civilian  Public  Service’s 
Camp  Bernard  during  World  War  II  and  the 
nearly  400  people  who  served  at  Mennonite 
Central  Committee’s  Camp  Landon  after  that. 
Both  were  in  Gulfport,  Miss.  More  information 
from  Willard  Ebersole  at  1332  N.  Market  St., 
Wichita,  KS  67214;  phone  316-267-6842. 

•50th  Anniversary  Celebration,  Apr.  23-24, 
at  Bethel  Springs  Mennonite  Church,  Calico 
Rock,  Ark.  Lodging  and  meals  for  guests  will 
be  provided  at  Calvary  Bible  School  (formerly 
Bethel  Springs  School)  at  a reasonable  price. 
Persons  interested  in  attending  should  contact 
Floyd  Miller  by  Apr.  9 at  Box  93,  R.  1,  Calico 
Rock,AR  72519;  phone  501-297-8231. 

New  books: 

• Nurses’  Notes  to  God  by  Marian  Wilcox.  This 
is  a giftbook  of  prayers  for  use  by  Christian 
nurses.  The  author  is  a nurse,  writer,  and  ac- 
tive member  of  a community  church  in 
Florida.  This  book,  published  by  Herald  Press 
of  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  is  available 
for  $3.95  (in  Canada  $5.50). 

• God  Builds  His  Church  by  Eve  MacMaster. 
This  is  the  10th  and  final  volume  in  the  Story 
Bible  Series  for  children.  The  author  is  a Men- 
nonite writer,  editor,  and  teacher.  Published 
by  Herald  Press,  the  book  is  available  for  $5.95 
(in  Canada  $8.35). 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Administrator/high  school  principal,  Shalom 
Christian  Academy,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  start- 
ing in  August.  Sponsored  by  local  Anabaptist/ 
peace  churches,  the  school  has  400  students  in 
grades  K-12.  Contact  board  chairman  Paul 
Clemmer  at  717-375-2223. 

• Admissions/fund-raising  director.  Eastern 
Mennonite  High  School,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Qualifications  include  a bachelor’s  degree  with 
strong  skills  in  leadership,  writing,  and  com- 
munication. Some  fund-raising  and  admissions 
experience  is  helpful.  Send  r6sum6  to  Les 
Helmuth  at  EMHS,  801  Parkwood  Dr.,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801. 

• Teachers,  Shalom  Christian  Academy, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  starting  in  the  fall. 
Needed  are  people  to  teach  high  school  social 
studies  and  high  school  industrial  arts.  Contact 
Bruce  Billings  at  the  school,  126  Social  Island 
Rd.,  Chambersburg,  PA  17201;  phone  717-375- 
2223. 

•Food  service  director,  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church  Center,  starting  on  Apr.  1. 
Experience  in  menu  planning,  ordering,  cook- 
ing, and  supervision  is  preferred.  Contact 
Dana  Sommers  at  Laurelville,  R.  5,  Box  145, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 

• Secretary,  Eastern  Mennonite  High  School, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  This  is  a half-time  position 
in  the  Community  Relations  Office.  Qualifica- 
tions include  strong  typing  and  word-process- 
ing skills,  polished  telephone  etiquette,  careful 
attention  to  detail,  and  writing/communica- 
tion  skills.  Send  resume  to  Les  Helmuth  at 
EMHS,  801  Parkwood  Dr.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 

• Maintenance  workers.  Academia  Menonita, 
Caparra  Heights,  Puerto  Rico,  this  summer. 
These  are  volunteer  jobs,  with  room  and  board 
provided.  Contact  the  school  at  Collins  Esq., 
Asomante,  Summit  Hills,  Caparra  Heights, 
PR  00920. 

• Caretaker  couple,  Beaver  Camp,  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  starting  on  June  1.  This  is  a two-year 
voluntary  service  assignment.  The  primary 
duties  are  food  service,  maintenance,  and  guest 
group  hosting.  Contact  Mark/Brenda 
Hartman-Souder  by  Apr.  15  at  the  camp.  Star 
Route,  Box  221,  Lx)wville,  NY  13367;  phone 
315-376-2640. 

• Nurse  and  water  safety  instructor,  Camp 
Friedenswald,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  this  summer. 
These  are  voluntary  service  positions.  'The 
nurse  is  for  June  through  August  and  the 
water  safety  instructor  is  for  May  or  June 
through  August.  Contact  Curt  Bechler  at  the 
camp,  15406  Watercrest  Dr.,  Cassopolis,  MI 
49031;  phone  616-476-2426. 

Special  meetings:  Dale  Stoll,  Bristol,  Ind.,  at 
North  Goshen,  (joshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  27-31. 

New  members: 

•Petroskey,  Mich.:  Jennifer  Buskirk. 
•Martindale,  Pa.:  Kervin  Beachy  and  Daniel 
Zimmerman. 

• Elmira,  Oyit.:  Luann  Hanes,  Roger  Bowman, 
Bryon  and  Janet  Higgs,  and  Bob  and  Jan 
McKittrick. 

•First  Mennonite,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.:  Sheri 
Rupp  and  Shelly  Seiler. 

•St.  Jacobs,  Oyit.:  Joan  Dettwiler. 


BIRTHS 


Please  seyid  birth  or  adoptioyi  anyiouncemeyits 
yio  later  than  six  months  after  the  eveyit. 

Baranowski,  Gary  and  Joyce  (Springer), 
Metamora,  III,  second  child,  first  son,  Nathan 
Joseph,  Feb.  22. 

Bontrager,  Dennis  and  Rosealin 
(Handrich),  Constantine,  Mich.,  third 
daughter,  Jayme  Leigh,  Feb.  26. 

Derstine,  Paul  and  Linda  Sue  (Goshow), 
Telford,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Lauren  Raye,  Feb.  12. 

Egli,  Curtis  and  Carolyn  (Rice),  Moscow, 
Idaho,  first  child,  Andrew  Christopher,  Feb. 
14. 

Hershberger,  Marc  and  June  (Miller), 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  second  daughter,  Vanessa  Jill, 
Feb.  3. 


Penn  View  students  win  essay  contest.  “How  does  your  congregation  minister  to  the 
needs  of  its  members  and  others?"  This  is  the  question  sixth-graders  at  Penn  View  Chris- 
tiati  School  in  Souderton,  Pa.,  were  asked  as  Anna  Jane  Waddington  (back),  their  creative 
writing  teacher,  assigned  written  essays  entitled  “Caring  for  One  Another  in  Time  of 
Need.  "The  essays  were  written  as  part  of  Brotherly  Aid  Liability  Plan’s  contest  “Sharing 
Is  Caring.  ” Students  in  Mennonite  schools  throughout  Pennsylvania  were  encouraged  to 
submit  essays  for  judging. 

Penn  View  staff  members  evaluated  the  J^S  essays  on  the  basis  of  content,  grammar, 
and  spelling.  Three  students  received  recognition  from  Brotherly  Aid  for  their  age-group. 
Rachel  Melhtt  (center)  received  first-place  recognition,  Shane  Bowman  took  second  place 
(second  from  left),  and  Lucas  Landis  (left)  was  given  honorable  mention.  Handing  Mellott 
a check  for  $200  to  be  used  for  second-semester  tuition  is  Brotherly  Aid  representative 
John  Frankenfield.  Next  to  him  is  Penn  View  principal  Kay  Predmore. 
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Kauffman,  Rod  and  Gloria  (Peachey), 
Reedsville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Dustin  Ross,  Feb. 
25. 

Landis,  Glen  and  Laureen  (Nice),  Telford, 
Pa.,  third  daughter,  Alicia  Nicole,  Feb.  17. 

Martin,  Mike  and  Yvonne  (Detweiler),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  son,  Daniel  Roy,  Feb. 
14. 

Mishler,  Bob  and  Kenda  (Kropf),  Topeka, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Kara  Brooke,  Mar.  1. 

Moyer,  David  and  Beverly  (Moyer), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Me- 
lissa Joy,  Feb.  24. 

Reinford,  Steven  and  Gina  (Detweiler), 
Lederach,  Pa.,  third  son.  Drew  Austin,  Feb.  29. 

Schertz,  Randy  and  Tereza  (Batista), 
Eureka,  111.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Ashley  Nicole,  Feb.  13. 

Stoll,  Richard  and  Joy  (Bibik),  Manheim, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Alexandra 
Joy,  Feb.  27. 

Stutzman,  Bill  and  Sharon  (Hershberger), 
Canby,  Dreg.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Matthew 
Harrison,  June  13, 1979  (received  for  adoption). 

Toman,  Ken  and  Marlene  (Driedger),  Elm- 
wood, Ont.,  third  son,  Ryan  David,  Feb.  17. 

Unternahrer,  Mike  and  Karen  (Marner), 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  first  child,  Gregory  Daniel, 
Feb.  6. 

Yoder,  Jerry  and  Julie  (Prowant),  Leo,  Ind., 
first  daughter,  Sarah  Beth,  Sept.  25. 

Yoder,  Jonathan  and  Dawn  (Good), 
Albertville,  Ala.,  third  child,  second  daughter. 
Amber  Faith,  Jan.  12. 

Yutzy,  Dave  and  Jewel  (Risser), 
Timberville,  Va.,  second  son,  Aaron  Michael, 
Feb.  19. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Berkey-Wyse.  Dennis  Berkey,  Shore  cong., 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  and  Connie  Wyse,  Mt. 
Pleasant  cong.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  by  Ed 
Miller,  Dec.  19. 

Lemburg-Jacobs.  Jack  Leonard  Lemburg, 
Wayland,  Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cong.,  and  Jose- 
phine Evelyn  Jacobs,  Wayland,  Iowa,  by  Ed 
Miller,  Feb.  27. 


OBITUARIES 


Blough,  Josiah,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Polly 
(Eash)  Blough,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa., 
Mar.  26,  1892;  died  at  Memorial  Hospital, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  20,  1988;  aged  95  y.  He 
was  married  to  Mary  M.  Eppley,  who  died  on 
Sept.  10,  1973.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Clifford 
L.),  one  daughter  (Dorene  Cauffiel),  8 grand- 
children, 12  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
great-great-granddaughter.  He  was  a member 
of  Blough  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  20,  in  charge  of 
David  Mishler  and  Sanford  Shetler;  interment 
in  the  church  cemetery. 

Eash,  E.  Jean  Eicher,  daughter  of  Joseph 
P.  and  Katherine  (Kauffman)  Eicher,  was  born 
in  Burr  Oak,  Mich.,  Jan.  1,  1932;  died  at  her 
home  in  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  Jan.  14,  1988;  aged 
56  y.  On  Sept.  1,  1951,  she  was  married  to 
Floyd  L.  Eash,  who  died  on  July  10, 1987.  Sur- 
viving are  her  mother,  2 daughters  (Margaret 
L.  Hall  and  Mary  L.  Winkelman),  4 sons 
(Stanley  L.,  Eldon  L.,  Jonathan  L.,  and  David 
L.),  15  grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Joan  and 
Esther),  and  2 brothers  (Earl  and  Ernest).  She 
was  a member  of  Kern  Road  Mennonite 


Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  CTiurch  on  Jan.  16,  in  charge 
of  LeRoy  Kennel;  interment  in  the  Locust 
Grove  Cemetery. 

Grieser,  Christian,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Anna  (Oswald)  Grieser,  was  born  at  Fulda, 
Minn.,  Dec.  23,  1898;  died  at  Moundridge 
Manor,  Moundridge,  Kans.,  Feb.  27, 1988;  aged 
89  y.  On  June  2,  1926,  he  was  married  to  Cath- 
erine Huebert.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Joel  and 
Don),  2 daughters  (Joanne  Stehman  and  Sue 
Knott),  19  grandchildren,  12  great-grand- 
children, 2 sisters  (Rose  Waters  and  Kathryn 
Kerler),  and  one  brother  (Daniel).  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Lake  Region  Mennonite 
Church  on  Mar.  1,  in  charge  of  Glenn  Birky 
and  Stanley  Birky;  Interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Grove,  Michael  W.,  son  of  Aaron  H.  and 
Amanda  (Witmer)  Grove,  was  born  in  East 
Donegal  Twp.,  Pa.,  Jan.  10, 1900;  died  in  Conoy 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Feb.  27, 1988;  aged  88  y.  On  June  10, 
1926,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Stoner,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Vida  Jean),  one  son  (Michael  L.),  4 grand- 
children, and  3 great-grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  Mount  Joy  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  2,  in 
charge  of  Shelley  R.  Shellenberger  and  Joe  N. 
Sherer;  interment  in  Kraybill  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Hahn,  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Charles  and 
Viola  (Steiner)  Hahn,  was  born  at  Orrville, 
Ohio,  July  13,  1917;  died  in  Wooster  (Ohio) 
Community  Hospital  on  Feb.  16,  1988;  aged  70 
y.  Surviving  is  one  brother  (George).  She  was  a 
member  of  Orrville  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  in  Gresser  Funeral 
Home,  Orrville,  Ohio,  in  charge  of  Barbara 
Moyer  Lehman;  interment  in  Crown  Hill 
Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  William  Lester,  son  of  Daniel 
and  Mattie  Kauffman,  was  born  in  Kenmare, 
N.Dak.,  Dec.  22, 1913;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Woodburn,  Oreg.,  Feb.  25,  1988;  aged  74  y.  On 
Aug.  17,  1935,  he  was  married  to  Juanita  Ke- 
nagy,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
children  (Ray  Kauffman,  Joyce  Yoder,  and 
Avon  Kauffman),  12  grandchildren,  2 great- 
grandchildren, 2 brothers  (Tim  and  Freeman), 
and  4 sisters  (Minnie  Roth,  Lela  Richerson, 
Mabel  Shank,  and  Orpha  Saucy).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  child  (Billie).  He  was  a 
member  of  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  29,  in  charge 
of  John  Garber  and  Steve  Good;  interment  in 
Zion  Church  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Ezra  J.,  son  of  John  J.  and  Sarah  E. 
Miller,  was  born  in  Mio,  Mich.,  Mar.  26,  1917; 
died  by  accidental  drowning  at  Leo,  Ind.,  Feb. 
29,  1988;  aged  70  y.  On  May  17,  1941,  he  was 
married  to  Bertha  Amanda  Cashman,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Duwayne),  2 
daughters  (Elsie  Carol  Vinson  and  Diane  Del- 
agrange),  10  grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, 4 sisters  (Anna  Troyer,  Deliah  Yoder, 
Clara  Schwartz,  and  Marie  Beachy),  and  one 
brother  (Jake).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 
brothers  (Levi,  Andrew,  and  Clarence)  and  one 
sister  (Edna).  He  was  a member  of  Leo  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Mar.  4,  in  charge  of  Martin  Bran- 
denberger;  interment  in  the  Leo  Cemetery. 

Mininger,  A.  Gail  Meyers,  daughter  of 
Paul  and  Evelyn  (Alderfer)  Meyers,  was  born 
in  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Oct.  30, 1952;  died  at  Lehigh 
Valley  Medical  Center,  Salisbury  Township, 
Pa.,  Feb.  24,  1988;  aged  34  y.  She  was  married 
to  Timothy  Mininger,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  her  parents,  one  son  (Jared),  twin 
daughters  (Abigail  and  Amanda),  her  ma- 
ternal grandmother  (Anna  K.  Alderfer),  4 
sisters  (Yvonne  Bishop,  Joy  Lapp,  Renee  Booz, 
and  Beth  Rittenhouse),  and  3 brothers 
(Quinton,  Timothy,  and  Tracy  Meyers).  She 
was  a member  of  Souderton  Mennonite  Church 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  27,  in 
charge  of  Gerald  A.  Clemmer  and  Robert  L. 
Shreiner;  interment  in  Souderton  Mennonite 


Church  Cemetery. 

Nyce,  Betty  Clemens,  daughter  of  Jacob  C. 
and  Hannah  C.  Clemens,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  23,  1915;  died  at 
Souderton  Mennonite  Homes,  Souderton,  Pa., 
Feb.  23,  1988;  aged  72  y.  On  Mar.  26,  1937,  she 
was  married  to  J.  David  Nyce,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Alyce  Peifer, 
Rhoda  May  Massanari,  and  Margaret  C. 
Waltner),  3 sons  (Joseph  C.,  James  David,  and 
Charles  C.),  12  grandchildren,  2 brothers 
(Ernest  and  James  R.  Clemens),  and  one  sister 
(Ruth  Landis).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
brothers  (Paul  R.  and  Jacob  R.  Clemens).  She 
was  a member  of  Plains  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  27,  in 
charge  of  Gerald  C.  Studer  and  Richard  J. 
Lichty;  interment  in  Plains  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Peachey,  Mark  David,  son  of  John  A.  and 
Carol  (Troyer)  Peachey,  was  born  in  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Dec.  15, 1973;  died  as  a result  of  a farming 
accident  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Feb.  20,  1988;  aged 
14  y.  Surviving  are  3 brothers  (John  Stephen, 
Glenn  Allen,  and  Troy  Eugene)  and  2 sisters 
(Marcia  Joy  and  Mary  Joy).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Bahia  Vista  Mennonite  Church  on 
Feb.  25,  in  charge  of  Stanlee  D.  Kauffman; 
interment  in  Manasota  Memorial  Park. 

Wyse,  Robert  A.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Cora 
(Yoder)  Wyse,  was  born  in  Midland,  Mich., 
Jan.  25,  1932;  died  at  Attica,  Mich.,  Dec.  31, 
1987;  aged  55  y.  He  was  married  to  Lucinda 

, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 

daughters  (Carol  Wyse  and  Joyce  Cottman), 
one  son  (Bruce),  his  mother,  one  grand- 
daughter, and  one  sister  (Joanne  Shank). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Muir 
Brothers  Funeral  Home,  Lapeer,  Mich.,  in 
charge  of  Robert  Chambers;  interment  in  At- 
tica Twp.  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Gertrude  R.,  daughter  of  Daniel  M. 
and  Anna  (Miller)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Holmes 
Co.,  Ohio,  June  17, 1893;  died  at  Wooster,  Ohio, 
Feb.  27, 1988;  aged  94  y.  Surviving  is  one  foster 
daughter  (Corine  Slater).  She  was  a member  of 
Berlin  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  McIntyre  Funeral  Home, 
Wooster,  in  charge  of  David  R.  Clemens  and 
Paul  Hummel;  interment  in  Fryburg  (Ohio) 
Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern  Canada  first  meeting,  Mar. 
25-27 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Kitchener/Waterloo,  Ont., 
Apr.  6-9 

Illinois  Conference  annual  spring  meeting,  East  Peoria,  111., 
Apr.  8-9 

Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  17 
Mennonite  Renewal  Services  annual  meeting,  Apr.  19-21 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Apr.  22-23 

MC/GC  Committee  on  Cooperation,  Chicago,  III,  Apr.  22-23 
Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  Washington,  D.C.,  Apr. 
25-26 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr. 
28-29 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  1 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference.  May  6-7 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  assembly,  Denver,  Colo., 
May  6-8 

New  York  State  Fellowship  celebration,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  May  13- 
15 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  21 

Hesston  College  commencement,  Hesston,  Kans.,  May  22 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  27 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Lombard,  III,  May 

27- 28 

Southwest  Conference  midyear  meeting,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  May 

28- 30 


CREDITS 
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Canadian  religious  communities 
gear  up  for  new  TV  network 

“Something  old,  something  new,  some- 
thing borrowed,  something  blue.”  Well, 
nothing  blue  is  likely  to  appear  on 
Canada’s  new  religious  television  net- 
work when  it  begins  broadcasting  in  the 
fall.  But  the  rest  of  the  old  adage  stands: 
the  Vision  TV  network  will  feature  a few 
new  ideas  along  with  much  that  is  fa- 
miliar. 

The  network  got  the  go-ahead  from  the 
Canadian  Radio-Television  and  Telecom- 
munications Commission  in  December, 
following  several  years  of  planning  and  a 
couple  of  total  re-designs.  Most  of  what  is 
new  on  the  network  will  come  from  the 
United  Church  of  Canada,  the  country’s 
largest  Protestant  denomination.  The 
church  has  been  the  most  stalwart  backer 
of  the  network  since  its  beginning  and  has 
budgeted  $600,000  for  television  produc- 
tion and  26  hours  of  broadcast  time  in  the 
network’s  first  year. 

The  foundation  of  the  program 
schedule  will  be  a half-hour  “magazine,” 
aired  weekly  from  September  to  June. 
Called  Spirit  Connection,  it  will  air  pro- 
files of  people  in  the  church  and  brief 
stories  about  church  events  or  issues. 
Book  and  film  reviews,  some  reflective  or 
devotional  items,  and  clips  of  church  ac- 
tivity in  various  regions  of  the  country 
are  also  planned. 


Conference  told  Gorbachev’s  glasnost 
is  limited  to  Moscow 

Despite  General  Secretary  Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s  new  policies  of  “glasnost” 
(openness)  and  “perestroika”  (restructur- 
ing), repression  of  religious  believers  still 
exists  in  many  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
according  to  several  speakers  at  a con- 
ference on  the  subject  recently  in  New 
York.  Ayshe  Seytmuratova,  U.S.  repre- 
sentative of  the  Crimean  Tatars,  a Mus- 
lim national  grouping,  sounded  a com- 
mon theme  when  she  maintained  that 
“glasnost  exists  in  only  one  place  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Moscow.  On  the  periph- 
ery they  beat,  and  continue  to  beat, 
people.” 

The  gathering  was  sponsored  by  Reli- 
gion in  Communist  Dominated  Areas,  a 
quarterly  publication  that  has  been  edit- 
ed by  Blahoslav  and  Olga  Hruby  since  it 


was  founded  in  1962.  This  year  the 
session  focused  on  the  effects  of  glasnost 
and  the  significance  of  the  1988  obser- 
vance of  the  millennium  of  Christianity 
in  what  is  now  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  the  millennium 
celebration,  said  John  Meyendorff  of  St. 
Vladimir’s  Orthodox  Theological  Semi- 
nary, is  that  “it  commemorates  the  com- 
ing of  the  Christian  faith  in  a country  to- 
day which  is  known  as  a stronghold  of 
atheism.”  He  suggested  that  for  Western 
Christians  “it’s  an  opportunity  for  in- 
forming people  about  the  history  of 
Christianity  and  also  the  issues  it  faces  in 
the  Soviet  Union.” 


Candidates  should  have  faith, 
but  not  talk  about  it,  says  survey 

The  latest  national  poll  on  religion  and 
politics  has  sent  out  mixed  signals  to 
presidential  candidates  who  want  to  call 
attention  to  their  personal  religious 
beliefs.  According  to  the  poll,  Americans 
want  their  next  president  to  have  strong 
religious  beliefs,  but  don’t  necessarily  like 
it  when  the  candidates  talk  openly  about 
their  faith.  The  survey  was  commissioned 
by  the  Williamsburg  Charter,  a private 
organization  set  up  to  observe  the 
bicentennial  of  the  First  Amendment’s 
religion  clauses. 


Liberal  group  criticizes 
political  ‘Biblical  Score  Card’ 

People  for  the  American  Way,  a liberal 
advocacy  group,  has  launched  a campaign 
to  oppose  what  it  describes  as  attempts 
by  conservative  Christians  to  claim 
“God’s  endorsement”  for  their  political 
positions.  The  organization,  founded  by 
television  producer  Norman  Lear,  at- 
tacked the  recently  issued  1988  Biblical 
Score  Card,  which  rates  candidates  ac- 
cording to  their  positions  on  “Bible-based 
issues.”  The  score  card,  compiled  by  the 
conservative  Biblical  News  Service,  sets 
forth  what  it  considers  the  “biblical”  posi- 
tion on  issues  ranging  from  abortion  and 
school  prayer  to  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
“contras”  and  President  Ronald  Reagan’s 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 


Some  clergy  in  new  Lutheran  Church 
pushing  for  equalized  salaries 

There  is  a movement  underway  in  the 
new  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  to  equalize  salaries  and  pensions 
of  its  16,000-plus  clergy.  ’The  movement’s 
impetus  comes  from  William  Hulme  of 
Luther  Northwestern  Theological 
Seminary,  whose  study  of  1,400  Lutheran 
clergy  in  Australia  and  the  United  States 
found  that  the  Australians  were  much 
more  financially  content. 

The  Australian  church  equalized  clergy 
salaries  when  it  was  formed  by  a merger 
23  years  ago.  Denominational  clergy  re- 


ceiving the  same  basic  pay  allowances  has 
been  the  pattern  in  the  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
ventist Church  for  more  than  a century  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  also  been  the 
practice  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Eng- 
land and  of  Lutheran  church  bodies  in 
Australia  and  West  Germany.  Hulme 
maintains  that  the  newly  merged  Lu- 
theran denomination  could  really  become 
a new  church  if  it,  too,  would  equalize 
clergy  salaries. 

Cardinal  calls  for  ‘consistent  ethic’ 
on  abortion  and  nuclear  arms 

Four  years  after  U.S.  Catholic  leaders 
became  entangled  in  an  election-year  dis- 
pute over  the  mixing  of  religion  and 
politics.  Cardinal  Joseph  Bernardin  of 
Chicago  renewed  his  appeal  for  Catholics 
to  consider  a wide  range  of  issues  while 
also  urging  church  activists  to  play  a 
major  role  in  the  1988  political  process. 
He  exhorted  nearly  200  representatives  of 
diocesan  social  action  offices  to  uphold  in 
the  coming  year  a “consistent  ethic  of 
life,”  which  links  the  church’s  anti-abor- 
tion stance  with  opposition  to  the  arms 
race. 

“We  are  committed  to  reversing  the 
arms  race  and  reversing  Roe  vs.  Wade,” 
he  said,  referring  to  the  1973  Supreme 
Court  decision  giving  women  the  right  to 
an  abortion.  “We  are  convinced  that  we 
cannot  have  a just  and  compassionate  so- 
ciety unless  our  care  extends  on  both 
sides  of  the  line  of  birth:  to  protecting  the 
right  to  life  and  to  promoting  the 
associated  rights  of  nutrition,  housing, 
and  health  care  which  enhances  the  lives 
we  have  saved.” 


Pittsbvirgh  bishop  shuts  down 
natural  family  planning  program 

A program  that  taught  a church-ap- 
proved method  of  natural  family  plan- 
ning has  been  shut  down  by  the  (Catholic 
bishop  of  Pittsburgh  amid  growing  con- 
cern that  the  program  would  be  associ- 
ated with  organizations  advocating  birth 
control  methods  not  approved  by  the 
church.  According  to  diocesan  officials 
and  others  associated  with  the  innovative 
and  long-established  program,  the  closing 
was  not  mandated  by  Rome.  But  a letter 
from  the  Vatican’s  Pontifical  Council  for 
the  Family,  said  one  official,  created 
“more  urgency”  to  close  the  agency  in- 
volved. 

The  program,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
diocese’s  Bureau  of  Family  Planning, 
teaches  a method  called  CM-BBT — short- 
hand for  cervical  mucous  basal  body 
temperature.  The  method,  pioneered  and 
developed  during  the  mid-1960s  in  Pitts- 
burgh, teaches  women  to  observe  and 
chart  body  signs  which  indicate  periods  of 
fertility.  Properly  practiced,  it  is  esti- 
mated to  be  90  percent  effective  in  the 
prevention  of  pregnancy. 
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The  campaign  for  president 


Since  the  end  of  the  winter  Olympic  games  the  most  ex- 
citement of  a general  nature  which  we  in  North  America 
have  been  able  to  come  up  with  is  the  campaign  for 
president  of  the  U.S.  It  is  rather  a tiresome  exercise,  both 
for  those  involved  in  it  (surely)  as  well  as  for  others  of  us 
looking  on. 

One  is  wont  to  pine  for  a different  system,  one  which 
would  cut  down  the  time  given  to  this  discernment 
process  and  allow  more  time  to  do  whatever  essential 
work  is  accomplished  by  those  in  government.  Some 
years  ago  I surveyed  a block  of  John  Funk’s  editorials  in 
Herald  of  Truth,  one  of  Gospel  Herald’s  predecessors.  I 
noted  that  in  1896  he  commented  several  times  on  the 
campaign  of  that  year,  the  one  in  which  William  Jennings 
Bryan  gave  his  “Cross  of  Gold”  speech,  but  William  Mc- 
Kinley was  elected  as  president. 

“The  great  political  contest  is  again  under  way  in  this 
country,”  Funk  wrote  on  August  1,  “and  demonstrations, 
street-corner  disputations  and  expectorations  (sometimes 
more  of  rich  tobacco  juice  than  argument),  and  the  like 
are  in  order  and  will  continue  to  be  until  after  the  fourth 
of  November. . . . We  think  Canada  is  far  ahead  of  this 
country,  inasmuch  as  the  nominations  for  office  precede 
the  general  elections  but  one  week.” 

On  October  15  he  reported  that  “we  have  been 
repeatedly  asked,  ‘What  ticket  are  the  Mennonites  going 
to  vote?’  We  have  invariably  replied  that  the  Mennonites 
take  no  active  part  in  politics  . . . and  if  any  one  votes  he 
will  do  so  as  an  individual  of  independent  thought,  and 
not  as  a follower  of  any  political  aspirant.”  It  seems  that 
Funk  was  reflecting  a Mennonite  tradition  which  went 
back  to  colonial  times  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  when  it 
was  considered  appropriate  for  Mennonites  to  vote 
“quietly,”  but  they  should  not  get  involved  in  the  brou- 
haha of  political  campaigning. 

People  with  a radical  position  such  as  ours  can  never  be 
completely  at  home  with  the  political  process.  The  Men- 
nonite concern  about  peace  with  all  and  justice  for  the  op- 
pressed seems  never  to  be  more  than  tolerated  by  the 
political  power  brokers. 

Indeed  the  relation  between  any  form  of  faith  tradition 
and  politics  is  always  a delicate  one.  The  U.S.  is  intended 
to  be  a politically  secular  country.  After  several  regional 
experiences  with  an  established  church,  the  writers  of  the 
Constitution  rejected  this  idea.  But  the  interaction 


between  religion  and  politics  can  never  be  completely 
done  away. 

And  although  the  U.S.  is  more  secular  than  even  the 
Soviet  Union  (if  one  may  assume  that  atheism  which 
holds  that  there  is  no  God  is  in  itself  a religion),  the  in- 
fluence of  the  various  faith  traditions  and  opinions  must 
be  taken  into  account.  The  U.S.  is  a religious  country.  A 
recent  Gallup  report  indicates  that  94  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans believe  in  God  and  70  percent  believe  that  Jesus  is 
God.  Seventy-one  percent  believe  in  life  after  death  and 
the  same  number  believe  in  heaven.  Although  the  number 
who  believe  that  religion  can  answer  today’s  problems 
has  declined  from  more  than  80  percent  in  1952,  yet  57 
percent  continue  to  hold  this  position. 

This  pervasiveness  of  religious  belief  suggests  that 
politicians  will  take  note  of  it  and  be  tempted  to  try  to  use 
it  to  advantage.  The  delicacy  of  the  relation  between  the 
faith  of  a president  and  the  faith  of  a people  is  highlighted 
by  Gary  Wills  in  “Faith  of  the  Hopefuls”  {Sojourners, 
March  1988). 

Another  source  of  sand  in  the  political  ointment  is  di- 
vergence of  opinion  among  religious  people.  A candidate 
who  wanted  to  take  religious  people  seriously  might  well 
be  confused  by  their  diversity  in  point  of  view.  To  take 
one  well-known  example:  some  who  are  firmly  against 
abortion  support  militarism,  while  others  who  are  down 
on  militarism  appear  soft  on  abortion. 

I believe  that  as  a general  principle  we  do  well  to  keep 
our  expressions  of  opinion  to  candidates  and  persons  in 
government  on  a secular  basis.  As  citizens,  we  have  a 
perfect  right  to  indicate  what  we  are  concerned  about. 

But  we  complicate  these  relationships  if  we  support  these 
opinions  to  people  in  government  with  arguments  from 
faith — ours  or  the  candidate’s.  As  Wills  observes,  “The 
secularism  of  the  political  establishment  in  the  American 
political  system  is  the  best  protection  of  religious  life  we 
have.” 

This  suggests  that  in  seeking  to  evaluate  a candidate, 
one  should  not  stop  with  his  cant  about  his  religious  or 
political  faith.  One  should  seek  rather  to  find  out  whether 
he  is  concerned  about  justice  in  our  society  and  whether 
he  understands  the  manner  in  which  the  world  today  has 
become  interdependent.  These  are  religious  issues  at 
heart,  but  they  are  worked  out  in  secular  life. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  power 
of  fear  and 
of  violence 
belong  to 
the  old  age, 
not  the  new. 


The  sayings  of  Easter  (3) 

He  has  risen,  he  is  not  here 


by  Mary  Mae  Schwartzentruber 

A pastor  about  to  lead  a committal  service  slipped  in  the 
rain-soaked  earth  and  fell  into  the  muddy  grave.  Later, 
her  husband  commented,  “Now  you’ll  have  no  more  prob- 
lem.s.  You’ve  come  back  from  the  grave!” 

According  to  Mark  16,  that’s  not  the  way  it  is!  The  an- 
nouncement, “Jesus  is  risen.  He  is  not  here,”  didn’t  seem 
to  solve  the  problems,  but  rather  created  a new  set: 
distress,  fleeing,  trembling,  astonishment,  and  fear!  The 
news  appeared  to  be  counterproductive.  At  this  point. 


even  the  women  disappeared.  Looking  into  an  empty 
grave  convinced  no  one.  Only  the  presence  of  the  risen 
Lord  accomplished  that.  But  I’m  ahead  of  the  story.  Let’s 
start  at  the  very  beginning. 

Urged  to  watch.  The  account  of  Jesus’  suffering  and 
death  begins  with  the  Passover,  the  celebration  of  unex- 
pected freedom,  liberation  from  slavery,  victory  of  God’s 
valiant  hand.  Just  before  this  annual  festival,  Jesus 


Jesus  has  long  left  the  tomb  and  is  in  the  road  well  ahead  of 
us,  on  the  road  to  our  homes,  our  congregations,  our  jobs. 

• • • 


repeatedly  urged  the  disciples  to  watch  (Mark  13).  To 
their  anxious  questioning  about  when  the  new  age  would 
be  fulfilled,  Jesus  said,  “Watch.  Take  heed.  Stay  awake.” 
Surely  the  Passover  season  would  alert  them  to  God’s 
movement!  Surely  the  powerful  reminder  of  God’s  past 
victory  would  keep  them  from  being  caught  in  the  test 
this  time.  “Keep  your  eyes  open!  Be  on  the  alert.” 

But  it  seemed  impossible.  A woman  anointed  Jesus, 
and  the  disciples  watched  without  seeing  the  beauty  of  a 
new-age  action.  Judas  watched,  mistakenly,  for  the  right 
moment  to  hand  Jesus  over  to  the  powers,  not  for  God’s 
power  to  break  in.  At  the  Passover  supper,  they  probably 
all  watched  each  other  to  see  who  the  traitor  was,  closing 
their  eyes  to  their  own  denial  and  abandonment.  In  the 
garden,  a distressed  and  sorrowful  Jesus  pleaded  with  the 
three  to  stay  awake,  to  be  alert  to  his  struggle  with  dark- 
ness, but  they  slept.  When  Jesus  announced  that  the  hour 
had  in  fact  come,  they  were  too  drowsy  to  notice.  They 
saw  the  soldiers  take  him,  and  they  all  ran  away.  Through 
the  trial  and  the  crucifixion  Jesus’  urgent  plea  went 
unheeded.  Suffering  and  death  wasn’t  the  fulfillment 
that  the  disciples  wanted  to  see.  Why  watch?  Apparently 
even  God  was  powerless. 

One  privileged  person.  One  person  watched;  the 
Roman  centurion.  A Gentile,  forced  to  be  there  on  duty, 
saw  the  final  agony.  One  privileged  person  saw  in  this 
moment  God’s  hand,  ‘Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God!” 

The  women  looked  on  from  afar. 

The  women  noticed  where  Jesus’  body  was  laid. 

The  women  at  best  tried  to  give  the  story  a proper  end- 
ing as  they  bought  aromatic  herbs  for  the  body.  But  what 
they  saw  to  their  amazement  was  an  accessible  tomb,  a 
young  stranger,  and  an  empty  space.  “He  is  not  here.” 
Even  when  they  were  alert,  they  looked  in  the  wrong 
place. 

But  the  message  went  on.  “Tell  the  disciples,  ‘He  is  go- 
ing before  you  to  Galilee;  it  is  there  you  will  see  him,  just 
as  he  told  you.’  ” Watching  for  Jesus  in  the  hometown? 


Mary  Mae  Schwartzentruber,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  is  copastor  of  Stirling 
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Never!  Watching  for  the  new  age?  Forget  it!  'The  only 
hope  for  its  accomplishment  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried.  Now  he  had  disappeared.  Despairing,  they  fled 
quietly,  saying  nothing  to  anyone. 

Mark’s  account  leaves  little  hope,  its  only  glimmer  ly- 
ing in  the  words,  “He  has  risen,  he  is  not  here.”  How  could 
this  become  a hopeful  reality?  By  seeing  in  the  resurrec- 
tion a major  triumph  of  the  new  age. 

Power  of  the  Christ.  Jesus  is  not  dead,  lying  in  a grave. 
Don’t  watch  for  the  risen  Christ  among  the  dead.  Watch 
for  the  risen  Christ  among  the  living.  See  the  power  of  the 
Christ  present  in  loving  acts  like  the  anointing  and  the 
burying.  See  the  power  of  the  Christ  present  in  agonizing 
struggle.  See  the  power  of  the  Christ  voluntarily  and 
forever  committing  himself  into  the  hands  of  God.  See  the 
power  of  the  Christ  communicated  to  the  Roman  doing 
his  duty.  Look  back  and  recognize  the  presence  of  the  new 
age  even  in  the  struggle  with  the  old! 

Don’t  look  for  Jesus  among  the  dead.  The  betrayers, 
those  running  away,  those  hating,  those  plotting,  those 
forcing,  those  crucifying,  those  seeming  to  have  power  on 
their  side — you  don’t  need  to  look  there.  “He  is  not  here.” 
The  power  of  fear  and  of  violence  belong  to  the  old  age, 
not  the  new.  Pull  your  gaze  away  from  these  powers,  for 
they  are  defeated.  “He  has  risen”  in  spite  of  them.  Walter 
Wink  states  that  the  resurrection  is  “a  challenge  to 
credulity,  since  it  asserts  that  God  really  can  be  victo- 
rious over  the  injustices  and  wrongs  perpetuated  by  the 
powers  that  be”  (Social  Themes  of  the  Christian  Year,  p. 
177).  Don’t  look  among  the  dead!  God  has  overcome  the 
powers  of  death. 

Jesus  is  not  dead,  lying  in  a grave.  Jesus  the  Christ  has 
long  left  the  tomb  and  is  in  the  road  well  ahead  of  us,  on 
the  road  to  our  homes,  our  congregations,  our  jobs.  The 
messenger  urges  disciples  to  hit  the  road,  and  in  the  go- 
ing, the  risen  Christ  will  be  seen  by  them!  Overcoming  the 
paralysis  of  fear  and  trembling  is  the  first  step  to  seeing 
the  Christ  who  has  risen.  “He  is  not  here.”  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth will  be  seen  in  those  places  where  you  are  purpose- 
fully going.  Albert  Schweitzer’s  closing  words  in  The 
Quest  of  the  HistoricalJesus  seem  to  build  on  this  ac- 
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We  need  the  support  and  the  challenge  of  the  faith  community 
to  help  us  comeback  from  the  grave,  to  overcome  the  God-denying 
look  of  things,  and  to  see  the  signs  of  the  new  age. 

• • • 


count:  “And  to  those  who  obey  him,  whether  they  be  wise 
or  simple,  he  will  reveal  himself  in  the  toil,  the  conflicts, 
the  sufferings  which  they  shall  pass  through  in  his  fellow- 
ship” (noted  in  Behold  Your  God!  Selected  Sermons  by 
Herman  Enns,  p.l31). 

“He  is  going  before  you, . . . there  you  will  see  him. . . . ” 

“He  is  not  here;  for  he  has  risen.” 

“And  what  I saw  to  you,  I say  to  all.  Watch.”  How  will 
we  keep  our  eyes  open  through  to  the  end  of  the  agonizing 
passion,  undiminished  by  the  powers  of  evil,  alert  to 
Christ’s  presence  on  the  daily  road?  George  MacDonald 
wrote  a moving  faith  statement:  “Every  common  day,  the 
one  who  would  be  a child  of  the  living  God  has  to  fight  the 
God-denying  look  of  things,  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of 
their  look,  they  are  God’s,  God  is  in  them  and  is  working 
God’s  saving  will  in  them.” 

Arrests  and  questionings.  A Palestinian  friend 
illustrated  such  an  ability.  He  recounted  many  arrests 
and  questionings  as  a student,  especially  one  occasion  in 
j ail.  A guard  taunted  him,  “Are  you  a Christian  or  a Mus- 
lim?” 

My  friend  responded,  “What  difference  does  it  make?” 

Again,  more  urgently,  “Are  you  a Muslim  or  a Chris- 
tian?” 

“It  doesn’t  make  any  difference,  Muslim,  Christian,  or 
Jew.  What  counts  is  that  we’re  all  human  beings.” 

“You’re  Christian,  aren’t  you?  You’d  better  be  careful. 
Your  Jesus  was  crucified,  and  we  could  kill  you,  too.” 

“You  can  kill  me  if  you  like.  But  after  the  crucifixion 
comes  the  resurrection.” 

In  that  prison  cell,  Muslims  and  Christians  gathered 
round  in  solidarity  rather  than  division  because  one 
person  had,  in  resurrection  power,  affirmed  their  com- 
mon humanity  in  the  image  of  God,  thus  fighting  the 
God-denying  look  of  things.  My  Palestinian  friend  was 
alert,  watching. 

A high  school  student  in  our  congregation  is  in  a coma, 
suffering  from  a skull  fracture.  Every  movement  of  dis- 
comfort, every  opening  of  the  unswollen  eye,  every  small 
response  gives  his  family  and  friends  hope.  Not  because 
Chris  is  whole,  but  because  these  are  signs  of  the  healing 
process.  But  these  signs  are  seen  only  by  those  watching 
closely,  expecting  them,  calling  them  out  of  Chris. 

Both  of  these  stories  are  accounts  of  crisis.  For  that 
reason,  we  might  be  tempted  to  discount  them.  But  the 
urgent  words  of  Jesus  and  the  astonishing  message  of  the 
angel  leave  us  in  crisis.  The  new  age  has  come.  We  can’t 
afford  to  sleep,  to  run  away,  or  to  despair.  The  message 
must  grip  us:  “He  is  not  here;  for  he  has  risen.  Go,  tell, 
and  you  will  see  him.”  We  are  not  able  to  keep  alert  indi- 
vidually. In  the  routine  and  in  the  crisis,  we  need  the  sup- 


port and  the  challenge  of  the  faith  community  to  help  us 
come  back  from  the  grave,  to  overcome  the  God-denying 
look  of  things,  and  to  see  the  signs  of  the  new  age. 

The  beauty  of  this  Easter  story  is  that  Jesus  is  the  one 
who  keeps  watch.  Jesus  is  the  one  who  is  raised.  Jesus  is 
the  one  who  goes  ahead.  The  Gospels  all  illustrate  that 
Jesus  is  also  the  one  who  keeps  coming  back  to  the  faith- 
less disciples.  Not  a conquering  hero,  not  bound  to  a tomb, 
but  vulnerable  to  our  alertness  or  drowsiness,  Jesus  keeps 
meeting  us  on  the  road.  ^ 


What  is  this  zigzag  dance? 

I flee  from  surprise 

“Not  yet!”  I cry 

as  the  rumble  of  resurrection 

jolts  my  security 

I hear  the  polite  cough 

of  the  one  who  wishes  to  be  recognized 

of  the  one  climbing  the  stairs  to  light 

but  I am  gone  from  the  scene 

tearing  down  a side  road 

sidetracked,  the  only  safe  way  to  be 

until  my  terror  passes 

The  running  continues 

in  the  dim  dusk 

One  is  tearing  down  the  road  behind  me 

calling  out  my  name 

and  asking  about  sheep 

and  have  I seen  his  lately 

My  answer  is 

the  running  dance  away 

back  to  familiarity 

and  no  hard  questions 

Is  resurrection  over? 

Can  I return  home? 

I see  crowds 

bring  in  yellow  slickers 

mirroring  a sun-washed  sky 

smiling  secretly  waiting 

for  the  spectacle  from  which  I fled 

They  are  believers  in  what  I fear  and  hope 

that  there  is  one  in  our  depths  who  lives 

and  bestows  in  royal  shepherd  fashion 

warmth  and  blessing 

each  time  we  run  toward 

— Linea  Reimer  Geiser 
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For  Jesus  and  Judas  Iscariot 

by  Lois  Landis  Shenk 


Jesus  and  Judas  Iscariot,  these  thoughts  are  for  the  two 
of  you.  These  words  are  an  attempt  to  identify  with  you 
and  share  the  agony  that  you,  who  chose  each  other, 
brought  each  other. 

I sigh,  Jesus,  when  I remember.  You  went  up  into  the 
mountain  and  you  called  those  you  wanted.  You  wanted 
Peter.  You  wanted  James  and  John.  And  you  wanted 
Judas  Iscariot.  You  looked  on  Judas  with  affection.  You 
trusted  your  desire  as  God-given.  As  you  later  acknowl- 
edged, God  gave  you  the  Twelve.  And  you  loved  them  all; 
you  loved  Judas  Iscariot.  You  thought  he  would  serve  you 
well,  for  your  trusted  the  heavenly  Father. 

Judas  Iscariot,  I know  it’s  not  fashionable  to  love  you, 
but  I do.  I love  you  because  Jesus  loved  you  and  called  you 
friend,  up  to  the  very  last.  You  are  indeed  an  enigma — 
and  yet  not:  you  are  so  frighteningly  current.  I can  almost 
understand  why  you  did  what  you  did.  I weep  for  you,  be- 
cause I love  you,  too. 

First  pangs  of  recognition.  Jesus,  when  did  you  begin 
to  see  that  Judas  Iscariot  was  an  old  wineskin  who  could 
not  hold  the  new  wine  of  the  Spirit?  When  did  the  first 
pangs  of  recognition  hit  you,  the  questions  to  the  Father, 
the  prayers  and  seeking  of  direction?  When  did  the  way 
come  clear? 

Oh  Judas,  so  close  in  name  to  Jesus.  Educated,  culti- 
vated, well-bred,  able  to  manage  money.  (You  weren’t 
trusted  with  the  money  bag  for  no  reason.)  Judas,  you 
hailed  from  Judea,  not  Galilee— from  the  culture  county, 
not  from  the  gateway  to  the  nations.  You  followed  Jesus 
because  he  wanted  you  to.  You  were  pleased  and  honored 
that  Jesus  wanted  you. 

Jesus,  how  my  heart  aches  when  I remember  your  pain 
at  Judas!  As  you  told  him  to  do  what  he  wanted  to  do,  you 
honored  and  supported  his  free  choice.  You  showed  him 
special  kindness,  and  you  called  him  “friend.” 

Judas,  now  I feel  angry  with  you.  Why  did  you  do  that 
to  Jesus!  Why  did  you  cut  short  that  beautiful  life  the 
world  knew  for  only  33  years!  How  did  you  reason?  How 
did  you  think?  To  us  it  is  clear  now  that  you  were  horribly 
wrong.  But  to  you  then? 

At  first,  Judas,  you  must  have  loved  Jesus — at  least  a 
bit — for  you  responded  when  he  chose  you.  He  wants  me, 
you  thought,  and  your  self-esteem  soared.  You  were 
chosen,  one  of  only  12.  Invited  close,  intimate  at  meals, 
welcomed  to  the  special  teaching  reserved  for  only  the 
few.  Judas,  what  did  you  think  as  Jesus  explained  about 
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stony  ground,  thorny  ground,  shallow  ground — and  good 
soil?  Did  you  ask  questions?  Did  you  really  want  to  know? 
Did  you  love  Jesus,  or  were  you  mostly  proud  to  be  in- 
cluded? 

Oh  Judas,  you  did  ask  one  question.  I weep  for  its 
relevance  for  us  today.  There  was  a woman,  once.  She 


Judas,  you  are  indeed  an 
enigma — and  yet  not:  you  are 
so  frighteningly  current. 


didn’t  fit  the  mold.  She  was  propelled  by  love  for  Jesus,  in 
a most  uncivilized  way.  She  crashed  your  ethical  party  in 
Simon’s  house — Simon  the  Leper.  Your  wineskin  could 
stretch  far  enough  to  enable  you  to  eat  in  a leper’s  house 
with  Jesus;  that  took  courage.  It  sort  of  made  you  nervous 
and  your  stomach  edgy. 

Yes,  Judas!  Jesus  who  loved  you  took  you  to  strange 
places!  Encounters  that  stretched  your  wineskin  thinner 
and  thinner.  Through  a ghostly  midnight  storm  at  sea,  to 
the  tombs  to  talk  to  a wild  man  and  his  demons,  and  now 
to  eat  in  a leper’s  house.  These  new  freedoms  excited  the 
mind  and  fascinated  the  intellect — spoke  to  the  inde- 
pendent streak  in  you.  You  were  capable  of  acting  on  your 
own:  you  were  not  a blind  follower. 

Jesus,  you  began  to  understand  that  Judas  Iscariot 
would  turn  the  knife  on  you.  Perhaps  you  knew  from  the 
first.  It  didn’t  make  any  difference  in  your  love.  If  any- 
thing, it  made  you  try  harder  to  let  him  know. 

Defense  of  an  irreputable  woman.  Somehow,  Judas, 
you  got  turned  off.  It  looks  to  me  like  it  happened  in 
Simon’s  house.  Storms,  demoniacs,  even  lepers,  you  could 
take.  But  not  Jesus’  defense  of  an  irreputable  woman  who 
poured  perfume  on  his  head  and  wept  over  his  feet.  A 
defense  Jesus  made  at  your  expense. 

Jesus,  when  Judas  Iscariot  asked  you  The  Question,  did 
you  hesitate  to  answer?  Did  you  see  it  would  push  him 
over  the  edge?  You  hoped  he  would  take  the  stones  out  of 
his  rocky  ground. 

“Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  and  given  to  the 
poor?”  There,  Judas.  You  made  your  anger  look 
acceptable.  If  the  question  was  sincere  it  demanded  an 
answer,  not  a put-down.  But  you  got  both,  Judas.  You 
took  the  answer  to  be  a putdown.  In  front  of  brash  Peter, 
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too,  whose  glowering  self-righteous  eyes  screamed 
“thief!”  Why  was  Jesus  not  protective  of  your  self-esteem 
before  this  sinful  woman? 

“You  always  have  the  poor,  but  you  don’t  always  have 
me.”  Judas,  Jesus  was  more  pleased  by  this  sinful 
woman’s  love  than  by  you!  Anger  kept  you  from  hearing 
the  plea — and  invitation — behind  the  answer. 

Angry,  Judas,  yes  you  were.  (All  right.  Master,  I’ll  give 
you  a kiss,  and  it  will  kill  you,  you  muttered  in  your  heart 
to  God.)  It  didn’t  take  you  long  to  find  other  religious 
leaders  who  also  had  felt  the  ego-purge  of  truth.  You 


Why  was  he  on  the  cross? 

A Good  Friday  meditation  by  a Lengua  Indian  pas- 
tor in  Paraguay  (submitted  by  Jonathan  Beachy) 

So  there  he  was  on  the  cross.  Now  why  was  he  on 
the  cross?  Because  he  loved  us  so  much.  It  was  the 
same  love  he  showed  his  learners  the  night  before 
he  died,  when  he  bent  his  knees  to  the  ground  and 
washed  their  feet.  Imagine  that!  The  big  chief 
washing  the  learners’  feet.  Remember  Peter— “Oh 
no,  boss,  you’re  not  going  to  wash  my  feet!”  But 
Jesus  loved  him  and  so  he  washed  his  feet. 

It  was  like  a little  while  before  when  that  awful 
woman  came  in  and  started  crying  over  Jesus’  feet. 
She  loved  Jesus,  and  so  poured  sweet-smelling 
stuff  over  his  feet  and  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair. 
Of  course,  the  learners  thought  it  was  terrible,  and 
said,  “Get  out!  Get  out,  you!  We  know  who  you 
are.”  But  Jesu..  wouldn’t  have  it;  he  loved  her,  too. 

Then  once  more  on  the  cross:  there  they  were, 
Jesus  in  the  middle  and  on  the  left  a bad  mouth 
and  on  the  right  a good  mouth.  Jesus  loved  them 
both,  and  that’s  why  he  was  there,  because  he 
loved  them  and  us.  Just  as  John  says  in  his  writ- 
ings: God  had  a very  big  love  for  this  world  so  he 
gave  the  very  only  one  son  he  had.  So  there  he  was 
on  the  cross. 

— Felix  Bogado 


sought  out  other  old  wineskins.  Like  felt  comfortable 
with  like.  Angry,  murderous  impulses  fomented.  Jesus 
didn’t  seem  to  respect  religious  authority,  it  was  con- 
cluded. In  fact,  Jesus  seemed  to  (whisper  the  word)  blas- 
pheme. Surely  God  wanted  him  dead.  Then  religious  self- 


Jesus,  when  did  you  begin  to 
see  that  Judas  was  an  old 
wineskin  who  could  not  hold 
the  new  wine  of  the  Spirit? 


esteem  could  soar  free,  in  all  the  glory  of  establishment. 

Jesus,  none  of  this  surprised  you,  did  it?  You  were  no 
stranger  to  human  nature.  When  did  your  Father  show 
you  that  he  needed  Judas,  so  that  all  time  could  know  his 
love?  Did  you  find  comfort  and  strength  in  working  out 
your  Father’s  desire  to  make  known  the  riches  of  his  love? 
In  pleasing  your  beloved  Father  as  his  beloved  Son? 

As  Judas  kissed  you  to  signal  the  guards,  you  tried  to 
wake  up  Judas  to  his  duplicity,  and  in  that  last  moment  of 
knowing  him,  you  deliberately  slipped  the  word  “friend” 
into  the  awful  nightmare  that  was  happening.  Did  you 
try  to  give  Judas  courage  to  face  the  realization  that  you 
knew  would  come?  Did  you  hope,  in  his  dark  night  of  soul, 
he  would  find  resource  to  hold  on  till  Easter  morn? 

Cultured  one  from  Judea.  Judas  Iscariot,  cultured  one 
from  Judea,  you  thought  the  religious  specialists  would 
show  you  love,  too,  didn’t  you?  Well,  you  were  wrong. 
What  did  they  care  for  your  conscience — which  Jesus  had 
so  carefully  nurtured.  You  ran  to  them  in  your  spiritual 
crisis,  and  they  scarcely  bothered  to  pause  in  their  ethical 
deliberations.  “What  is  that  to  us?”  they  said  of  your 
soul’s  deep  horror  of  guilt,  worse  than  ghosts  or  Gadara. 
“See  to  it  yourself.” 

Oh  Judas,  if  only  you  had  found  the  strength  to  wait. 
The  light  wasn’t  to  be  extinguished  by  you!  Peter  denied 
Jesus  too,  Judas,  but  Peter  found  legs  to  totter  onward 
without  the  Presence.  The  God-love  from  Jesus,  which 
you  once  felt,  could  rise  again  on  you  like  sunshine!  Night 
could  pass!  Easter  was  coming! 

But  you  didn’t  wait.  You  listened  to  the  religious  spe- 
cialists and  you  saw  to  it  yourself.  You  hanged  yourself 
with  only  a shoddy  rope.  Couldn’t  you  realize  Jesus  meant 
it  when  he  called  you  “friend”?  ^ 
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An  altar  to  the  Lord  of  life 


by  Jill  Landis 


“Build  altars,”  Calvin  Shenk  told  us  as  we  41  students 
prepared  for  a three-month  cross-cultural  seminar  in  the 
Middle  East.  “Build  altars  in  the  land  of  Abraham’s 
altars.” 

Though  I am  sure  our  journey  was  nothing  like  Abra- 
ham’s, I think  I understand  why,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  it 
seems  Abraham  stopped  so  often  to  build  an  altar  to  the 
Lord.  There  were  many  times  during  the  three-month 
trip  to  Egypt,  Jordan,  Israel,  and  eventually  Europe,  that 
each  of  us  sensed  God’s  nearness,  heard  God  make 
promises,  and  called  out  to  God. 

I want  to  describe  several  of  the  altars  I built  in  the 
Middle  East. 

An  altar  for  the  Palestinians.  The  first  is  unique  in 
that  I actually  did  build  it.  We  had  spent  10  days  in 
Jordan  prior  to  settling  down  in  Jerusalem  for  six  weeks. 
In  Jordan,  we  began  to  be  exposed  to  the  conflict  between 
the  Israeli  Jews  and  the  Palestinians.  The  Israeli  govern- 
ment had  forced  many  Palestinians  from  their  homes 
within  the  state  of  Israel.  Many  had  to  take  refuge  in 
Arab  countries.  In  Jordan,  we  witnessed  the  miserable 
living  conditions  of  a Palestinian  refugee  camp  and  heard 
a member  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  execu- 
tive committee  speak  about  the  Palestinians’  struggles. 

With  this  introduction,  we  moved  to  Israel  where  we 
heard  from  people  directly  involved  in  the  conflict.  We 
listened  to  a Palestinian  lawyer,  a religious  Zionist,  young 
Palestinian  Christians,  Hebrew  University  students,  and 
a woman  whose  Palestinian  husband  had  been 
unexplainably  imprisoned  by  the  military.  We  saw  brand- 
new,  sprawling  Israeli  settlements  overtaking  small,  es- 
tablished Palestinian  villages.  We  watched  soldiers  pull 
Palestinian  cars  over  at  road  blocks  for  random  checks 
and  harassment. 

My  mind  was  plagued  with  questions,  and  my  emotions 
ranged  from  anger  to  sorrow  to  guilt  as  I realized  the  im- 
pact U.S.  support  of  Israel  had  on  the  situation.  I wished 
that  I could  somehow  do  something  to  help  to  right  the  in- 
justices I saw. 

It  was  then  that  we  learned  from  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  workers  that  our  neighbor  over  the  backyard 
wall  was  a Palestinian  man  who  needed  some  help. 
Mahana  lived  with  his  80-year-old  father  in  a tent  and  an 
old  bus  on  their  land  behind  the  study  center  where  we 
stayed.  Once  they  had  had  a house  there  and  olive  or- 
chards. But  the  government  had  bull-dozed  the  house  and 
orchards,  trying  to  force  Mahana  and  his  father  to  leave. 
They  were  not  to  be  moved:  the  land  was  rightfully  theirs, 
they  said. 

The  stone  walls  around  Mahana’s  field  were  destroyed. 
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and  neighbors’  sheep  easily  entered  the  field  to  eat  the 
seedling  olive  trees  Mahana  was  trying  to  grow.  He 
needed  a wall.  Work  teams  from  our  group  spent  one  free 
day  heaving  stone  on  to  stone  to  build  a wall  on  at  least 


I think  I understand  why 
it  seems  Abraham  stopped 
so  often  to  build  an  altar 
to  the  Lord. 


one  side  of  the  field.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  Mahana  sat  on 
the  wall  and  said.  “Good  wall.  Good  work.”  It  was  an  altar 
that  symbolized  the  strength  of  my  concern  and  of  my 
support  for  his  cause.  To  me,  God  was  in  that  wall. 

An  altar  for  the  Jews.  While  in  Israel,  we  were 
sensitized  to  another  injustice:  the  killing  of  6 million 
Jews  in  the  Holocaust.  It  became  obvious  to  us  as  we 
talked  with  Jews  that  the  horror  of  the  Holocaust  was 
alive  in  the  psyche  of  the  Jewish  people.  Understandably, 
they,  as  a people,  felt  alienated  and  mistrustful.  I began 
to  understand  their  need  for  a homeland,  for  a refuge, 
when  we  visited  Yad  Vashem,  the  memorial  to  the  Jews 
who  had  died  in  the  Holocaust.  The  photographs  and  art, 
but  even  more,  the  Jews  at  the  memorial  who  were  visibly 
mourning,  moved  me  deeply. 

A month  and  a half  later,  during  our  free  week  as  small 
groups  traveling  in  Europe,  I visited  the  World  war  II 
concentration  camp  at  Dachau  in  West  Germany.  My 
thoughts  and  feelings  went  back  to  the  visit  to  Yad 
Vashem.  That  morning  in  Munich,  we  had  pieced  together 
the  excited  bits  of  news  in  the  air:  the  U.S.  had  bombed 
Libya,  calling  it  a “successful  mission  in  countering  terror- 
ism.” I stood  in  the  courtyard  of  Dachau  and  read  the 
words  on  the  memorial  there:  “Never  Again.”  I built  an 
altar  there. 

An  altar  for  Jesus.  Our  six-week  stay  in  Jerusalem 
culminated  in  Passion  Week  and  Easter  Sunday.  Much  of 
our  time  before  Passion  Week  was  spent  trying  to  under- 
stand how  Palestinians  thought  during  Jesus’  time.  We 
studied  the  government  structure  of  that  time,  the 
cultural  influences,  the  temple,  and  the  religious  schools 
of  thought.  And  we  visited  so  many  biblical  sites  that  I 
must  confess  many  of  them  run  together  in  my  mind  by 
now.  Yet  quite  a few  of  those  sites  are  significant  to  me 
because  at  those  places  I connected  a very  alive,  human 
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Jesus  with  a setting  and  culture. 

By  Passion  Week  we  had  followed  this  real  Jesus 
around  Galilee,  through  the  Decapolis,  and  into 
Jerusalem.  Through  that  week,  our  lectures  and  visits 
centered  on  events  from  Jesus’  last  week.  On  Palm  Sun- 
day, I sensed  that  Jesus  had  come  to  his  last  week  of  life 
at  Jerusalem  with  the  realization  that  no  one  in  this  wel- 
coming crowd  really  understood  his  purpose.  We  ate  a 
traditional  Passover  meal,  and  I became  aware  of  the 
symbolism  of  sacrifice  Jesus  was  aware  of  at  the  Last 
Supper.  We  hiked  through  the  Jewish  cemetery,  full  of 
white  sepulchers,  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  I 
understood  Jesus’  fear  and  loneliness  in  facing  his  death 


when  his  disciples  were  waiting  to  make  him  king. 

On  Good  Friday,  I sat  in  the  dark  sanctuary  of  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  Church  and  read  the  Passion 
story  from  John.  I stopped  reading  when  Jesus  died  on  the 
cross.  It  was  the  first  time  I had  ever  faced  Jesus’  pain 
and  agony  and  identified  with  the  depression  and  disillu- 
sionment of  his  followers  at  this  crucifixion.  He  was  dead. 

But  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  sorrow  of  his  death  was 
gone.  I felt  a profound  sense  of  joy  as  I got  up  early  and 
met  friends  for  the  sunrise  service.  It  was  raining,  but  no- 
body cared.  After  the  indoor  service  eight  of  us  went  out 
on  the  flat,  stone  roof  and  sang  Easter  hymns  in  the  pour- 
ing rain.  I built  an  altar  there  to  the  Lord  of  life. 


HEAR,  HEAR! 


A column  for  the  sharing  of  personal 
concerns. 


How  to  respond  to 
a military  draft 

I have  followed  with  great  interest,  but 
from  a distance,  the  move  of  the 
superpower  leaders  toward  the  reduction 
of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  encouraging  to 
see  a move  toward  the  reduction  of 
weapons  of  destruction.  Yet,  from 
beneath  the  renewed  hopes  for  peace,  I 
find  an  unsettledness  which  calls  us  to 
prayer,  fasting,  and  action. 

What  will  take  the  place  of  these  nu- 
clear weapons?  Will  there  not  come  a 
return  to  dependence  on  ground  forces?  A 
ground  war  requires  more  soldiers  than 
an  air-  or  missile-based  confrontation.  As 
a result,  I expect,  in  the  near  future,  to 
hear  an  increasing  call  for  a military 
draft  and  a required  term  of  national  ser- 
vice for  the  youth  of  the  U.S.  The 
decrease  in  the  pool  of  available  recruits 
(low  birth  rates  of  15  to  25  years  ago  af- 
fect this  statistic),  the  lesser  increases  in 
the  military  budget  due  to  attempts  to 
balance  the  federal  budget  (a  conscripted 
army  is  much  cheaper  than  a volunteer 
army),  and  the  need  for  more  ground 
troops  will  all  be  a part  of  this  renewed 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  a draft.  What 
must  we  do? 

1.  We  must  first  battle  the  forces  of  evil 
and  destruction  on  our  knees  in  fervent 
prayer. 

2.  We  must  continue  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  peace  with  God  and  with 
fellowman  as  found  only  through  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  Through  faithful,  loving,  and  coura- 
geous teaching  we  must  restore  our 
understanding  of  the  noncoercive  ways  of 
Jesus  and  the  early  church. 

4.  We  must  back  our  testimony  of  peace 
and  justice  through  less  materialistic  liv- 
ing. 


5.  We  must  give  testimony  to  our  per- 
sonal priorities  by  substantially  increas- 
ing our  giving  to  Mennonite  Church  pro- 
grams— programs  we  know  to  be  commit- 
ted to  evangelism,  peace,  and  justice. 

— Kurt  Horst,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


An  open  letter  to  the 
birth-mothers  of  my  sons 

My  pastor  asked  me  to  share  some  of  my 
feelings  about  the  sanctity  of  human  life. 
In  order  to  do  that,  I wanted  to  write  you 
a letter.  We’ve  never  met  and  perhaps 
never  will.  Yet  in  the  curve  of  a smile,  the 
wrinkle  of  a nose,  or  the  quirk  of  an  eye- 
brow, I see  hints  of  you  every  day.  We  are 
inescapably  bound  together  by  the  lives  of 
two  little  boys.  And  for  the  privilege  of 
loving  and  guiding  and  training  them,  I 
am  grateful  to  God  and  to  you. 

As  I watch  my  sons  grow  and  develop,  I 
realize  over  and  over  just  how  sacred 
human  life  really  is  despite  what  society 
dictates.  And  somehow  I believe  you  must 
have  understood  how  precious  was  that 
life  within  you.  Otherwise  you,  too,  would 
have  chosen  what  society  calls  the  “easy 
way  out.”  Statistics  tell  me  that  in  1986 
some  1.5  million  babies  were  killed  by 
abortion  in  the  United  States  while  1.6 
million  families  were  waiting  to  adopt. 
But  you  were  two  who  chose  not  to  try  to 
right  one  wrong  with  another.  I shall  al- 
ways respect  you  for  that. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  why  I sup- 
port those  who  work  for  the  preservation 
of  human  life.  The  first  is  my  unshakable 
faith  in  a sovereign  God.  Although  he 
does  not  always  protect  us  from  our 
wrong  choices  for  the  natural  laws  he  has 
set  in  motion,  yet  he  remains  totally  in 
control.  I really  believe  that. 

The  agony  of  being  a “wedded  un- 
mother” forced  me  to  my  knees  in  fervant 
petition  for  a child— not  just  any  child, 
but  the  special  child  of  God’s  choosing. 
And  you,  “unwedded  mothers,”  protected 


and  nourished  the  life  within  you.  “And,” 
in  the  words  of  Ann  Keimel  Anderson, 
“then  knowing  you  were  unable  to  pro- 
vide that  child  with  many  of  the  things 
necessary  to  help  him  become  all  that 
God  intended  him  to  be,  you  did  the  most 
selfless,  courageous,  brave  deed  you  may 
ever  do.  You  laid  aside  your  own  desires 
and  longings  to  bestow  on  that  baby 
something  greater  and  better  than  you 
would  be  able  to  provide.  And  in  that  sur- 
render a part  of  you  became  my  sons.  As 
surely  as  God  sent  me  to  my  parents  by 
birth,  just  as  surely  did  he  choose  my 
sons  by  adoption. 

The  second  reason  I believe  in  the 
sanctity  of  human  life  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  first.  Not  only  is  God  sovereign, 
he  is  also  a redeeming  God.  There  is  no 
situation  or  circumstance  or  life  so  bad 
that,  when  released  to  God,  he  cannot 
creatively  redeem  into  something  of  great 
intrinsic  worth  and  beauty.  Year  by  year 
I am  watching  my  sons  grow  and  develop 
and  become  more  sensitive  to  Jesus,  who 
wants  all  of  us  changed  more  and  more 
into  his  image. 

Each  year  when  birthday  time  rolls 
around  I wish  there  would  be  some  way  I 
could  tell  you  how  happy  and  healthy  and 
whole  we  really  are.  And  I pray  for  you 
that  the  hurts  and  scars  you  may  still 
carry  may  be  released  to  this  same  God 
who  waits  to  redeem  them  creatively  into 
something  of  value  by  his  grace.  Some 
people  will  look  at  my  sons  and  say  adop- 
tion is  a handicap,  but  I shall  always  re- 
mind them  that  in  the  hands  of  a sov- 
ereign God,  it  holds  the  potential  of  op- 
portunity. 

Tonight  as  my  arms  go  around  my 
sturdy  little  boys  and  their  arms  slip 
around  my  neck  and  I hear  the  last  sleepy 
“I  wuv  you,  Mom,”  I want  you  to  know 
that  that  love  ripples  out  to  enfold  you, 
too,  for  it  was  you  who  initially  protected 
and  preserved  this  priceless  gift  of  life.  I 
received  the  gift  you  bestowed,  and  there 
is  no  way  I can  ever  thank  you  enough.  I 
want  you  to  know  I love  you. 

— Doris  M.  Ranck,  Powhatan,  Va. 
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Pilate:  still  on  trial 

by  Harold  M.  Fly 


Passover  Season,  Jerusalem,  Israel,  A.D.  33.  It  was  a 

most  dramatic  moment  in  the  life  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
procurator  of  Judea.  He  would  never  know  the  far-reach- 
ing results  of  his  action  in  his  dealings  with  Jesus  the 
Christ.  Even  though  he  sought  a way  to  release  the 
condemned  one  before  him,  yet  in  his  fear  and  weakness 
he  delivered  him  to  be  crucified.  All  this  in  spite  of  his 
wife’s  dream  and  her  plea  to  “have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
just  man!”  Pilate,  wishing  to  release  himself  from  the  em- 
barrassing affair,  symbolically  washed  his  hands  in  a 
basin  of  water  and,  before  the  raging  throng,  declared 
himself  innocent  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  I ponder 
this  scene  from  the  pages  of  history,  a hymn  of  yesteryear 
asks  the  question,  “What  will  you  do  with  Jesus?”  It  then 
goes  on  to  state,  “Neutral  you  cannot  be!” 

I often  wondered  what  happened  to  Pilate  after  that  de- 
cisive moment  in  his  life.  Have  you?  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  one  tradition  suggests  that  Pilate  committed 
suicide  six  years  after  the  death  of  Christ.  One  prime 
question  surfaces  again  and  again  whenever  I think  of  Pi- 
late. Let  me  share  it  with  you:  Can  one  ever  renounce  the 
claims  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  their  life  and  declare,  in 
essence,  “I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him?”  Is  there  any 
room  for  noninvolvement  when  it  comes  to  personal  ac- 
countibility  in  our  lives? 

Baltimore,  USA,  September  1967.  A Maryland  area 
Mennonite  businessman  donates  a new  Pilatus  (Pilate) 
airplane  to  Northern  Light  Gospel  Mission,  which  is 
located  on  the  far-flung  fringes  of  northwestern  Ontario. 
The  plane  is  needed  for  bringing  the  gospel  of  Jesus  the 
Christ  to  isolated  Indian  tribes  in  that  remote  part  of  the 
world.  As  I recall  the  scene,  a large  crowd  gathers  to  wit- 
ness the  dedication  of  the  Pilatus  plane  before  it  leaves 
for  its  destined  work  in  Canada’s  remote  lakeland  frontier 
country.  The  Pilatus  plane  heads  northward  as  the 
assembled  group  of  witnesses  wave  their  farewells. 

Lake  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  March  1974.  A German- 
speaking friend,  Herr  Nussbaumer,  acting  as  our  per- 
sonal guide,  points  out  some  impressive  landmarks  on  our 
visit  to  Switzerland,  the  cradle  of  Anabaptism.  He  directs 
our  attention  to  various  places  and  buildings  of  interest 
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along  the  shores  of  beautiful  Lake  Lucerne.  One  of  the 
points  of  his  focus  is  Mt.  Pilatus.  In  great  surprise  I ex- 
claim, “You  say  Pilatus.  That  means  Pilate  in  Latin. 
What  has  this  mountain  in  Switzerland  to  do  with  that 
man  from  Jerusalem?”  Our  guide,  continuing  in  German, 


Whenever  the  Pilatus  plane 
flies  into  remote  northwestern 
Ontario,  Pilate  is  still  closely 
associated  with  Jesus. 


informs  us  that  there  are  several  traditional  stories  about 
Pilate’s  death.  One  of  them  is  that  several  years  after 
Christ’s  crucifixion,  the  Roman  regime  banished  Pilate  to 
Gaul  in  Europe.  He  spent  his  last  days  roaming  this  very 
mountain,  a deranged  man,  eventually  committing  sui- 
cide in  a lake  on  the  mountain’s  heights.  Hence  the  name 
Mt.  Pilatus. 

Suddenly  the  jigsaw  puzzle  was  beginning  to  fit  to- 
gether as  I recalled  that  a world-renowned  airplane  fac- 
tory that  manufactures  a plane  named  Pilatus  is  located 
on  the  same  mountain  that  bears  Pilate’s  name.  Amaz- 
ingly, as  I remembered  the  dedication  of  the  Pilatus  air- 
plane in  Maryland  in  1967, 1 searched  the  files  of  memory 
a bit  further  and  recalled  the  Northern  Light  Gospel 
Mission  logo  emblazoned  on  either  side  of  the  fuselage  of 
the  plane — the  emblem  of  the  cross  of  Christ  and  a 
brilliantly  rising  sun  with  the  words,  “Christ  is  the  light.” 

Suddenly  I realized  that  whenever  the  Pilatus  airplane 
flies  into  the  remote  villages  of  northwestern  Ontario,  Pi- 
late is  still  closely  associated  with  the  Christ  from  whom 
he  so  vainly  tried  to  disassociate  himself.  Come  Septem- 
ber 1988,  his  name  and  memory  will  have  been  associated 
for  21  years  with  the  gospel  and  the  name  of  the  Christ 
whom  he  met  in  Jerusalem  almost  2,000  years  ago. 

Ironically,  now,  in  a part  of  the  world  that  was  yet  un- 
known in  the  days  of  the  mighty  Roman  legions,  Pilate  is 
still  on  trial,  for  one  can  never  wash  their  hands  so  lightly 
of  the  Lord’s  claim  on  their  life.  As  you  ponder  Pilate, 
Jerusalem,  Baltimore,  the  Pilate  plane,  and  the  vast 
hinterlands  of  the  Canadian  North,  “What  will  you  do 
with  Jesus  which  is  called  the  Christ?”  ^ 
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^COMMITMENTS 


TO  US 
IT  MEANS 
A NEW  W\Y 
OF  LOOKING 


Jesus,  our  risen  Lord,  transforms 
our  worldview.  We  look  at  the 
world  through  the  eyes  of 
Christ  and  see  Christian 
faith  and  compassion 
making  the  difference. 
This  Easter  season, 
support  the  ministries 
of  Mennonites  serving 
in  North  America  and 
worldwide  through 


^ri  ir  ^^nnonite  Board  of  Missions. 
I I f"  join  with  many  others  who  are 

'•  ^ contributing  toward  a $5  million 

MBM  mission  giving  goal  in 
1988.  Send  your  gift  today. 


WORLD 


Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions 

Box  370  • Elkhart,  IN  46515-0370 
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My  Mennonite  journey 

by  Jo  Ellen  Johnsen 


I grew  up  in  a chaotic  family.  I am  not  sure  whether  to 
point  at  the  alcoholic  parent  or  to  our  lack  of  religious 
faith.  Both  strongly  affected  how  we  functioned  as  a 
family.  Claudia  Black,  in  her  book,  It  Will  Never  Happen 
to  Me,  lists  three  rules  of  the  alcoholic  home:  don’t  talk 
about  problems,  don’t  feel  your  feelings,  don’t  trust  any- 
body. We  followed  these  rules  carefully  and  to  our  detri- 
ment. I had  high  hopes  that  the  chronic  fighting  and 
drinking  would  resolve  when  my  parents  got  a divorce. 
Instead  a new  round  of  problems  surfaced.  No  doubt 
about  it.  I wouldn’t  recommend  our  home  as  a place  to 
spend  your  childhood. 

At  18, 1 left  the  Midwest  to  start  a new  life  separate 
from  this  difficult  past.  I moved  to  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and 
within  a year  met  Christ  through  the  Southern  Baptist 
Church.  I was  already  a vegetarian  and  a pacifist;  now  I 
added  “Christian”  to  my  slender  store  of  self-identity. 
After  one  year,  I began  looking  for  another  church,  one 
with  less  militaristic  leanings  and  more  emphasis  on 
simple  living.  I found  myself  at  Trinity  Mennonite 
Church.  I didn’t  know  what  those  cape  dresses  and  little 
bonnets  on  some  of  the  older  ladies  meant,  but  I sensed  I 
had  come  home. 

Needed  a new  family.  Guy  Hershberger  and  Pastor 
Donald  Yoder  loaned  me  books  for  six  months  while  I in- 
cessantly discussed  Mennonite  beliefs  with  them.  I then 
became  a member  at  Trinity.  The  truth  was,  I needed  a 
new  family  and  that’s  what  these  Mennonites  were  teach- 
ing: believers  living  as  family  to  one  another.  They  had 
something  else  I needed  badly  and  know  little  of:  peace. 
They  genuinely  lived  in  peace,  taking  pacifism  that  next 
necessary  step  beyond  opposition  to  war. 

Most  significant  in  my  Mennonite  journey  have  been 
the  several  pastors  I have  sat  under.  I use  that  term,  “sat 
under,”  deliberately  because  I indeed  had  to  sit  at  their 
feet  to  learn  what  I had  not  learned  in  my  upbringing: 
how  Christians  conduct  their  lives.  They  taught  me  to 
trust  God,  to  pray,  to  overcome  fears,  to  break  those  self- 
fulfilling  negative  prophecies.  They  stood  by  me  and 
prayed  with  me  as  I went  through  many  romances,  seek- 
ing the  love  I could  not  find  within.  Certainly  every  de- 
nomination has  excellent  women  and  men  pastoring  in 
these  ways.  However,  I think  Mennonite  pastors  have  two 
distinct  advantages:  they  bring  with  them  a stable  family 
background  and  they  bring  a knowledge  of  how  to  make 
peace  in  daily  life. 

You  may  ask,  was  the  church  community  itself  a help? 
Yes,  indeed.  Their  gift  to  me  was  believing  I had  some- 
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thing  to  contribute  to  our  mutual  faith.  I was  allowed  to 
serve  in  small  and  then  larger  ways.  I was  encouraged 
and  counseled  during  rough  spots.  People  remained  my 
friends  though  we  all  struggled  through  the  two  years  it 
took  to  resolve  a conflict  I had  with  a couple  of  other 


I have  found  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  be  a healing, 
welcoming  community 
of  God’s  own  people. 


church  members.  These  Mennonites  believed  in  Matthew 
18,  in  me,  and  in  the  other  people  involved!  For  my  part,  I 
learned  that  people  could  be  reconciled  and  problems 
solved — on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

When  I felt  God  calling  me  to  the  ministry,  the  whole 
church  spent  time  discerning  this  possibility.  I was  not 
alone.  That’s  family!  One  couple  committed  themselves  to 
pray  daily  for  me  as  a minister:  they  haven’t  missed  a day 
in  eight  years.  That’s  family!  The  church  lived  out  what  it 
taught,  admittedly  coming  up  short  at  times,  but  trying. 
To  a person  coming  from  an  alcoholic  home  where  words 
are  confetti  (have  no  meaning,  no  truth),  it  was  incredible 
to  meet  people  who  truly  meant  what  they  said  and  did 
what  they  said.  That  dependability  had  a healing  effect 
on  me. 

A great  deal  to  offer.  In  the  past  few  years  I have  seen 
some  articles  concerning  the  tarnished  self-image  some 
Mennonites  hold — of  themselves  and  their  church.  Being 
an  outsider  who  has  been  helped  tremendously  by  the 
Mennonite  Church,  I find  this  self-denigration  hard  to 
understand.  I am  a Mennonite  minister  because  I believe 
our  church  has  a great  deal  to  offer  broken  people:  a sense 
of  normalcy,  a sense  of  family,  a sense  of  stability,  and  a 
chance  to  learn  the  ways  that  lead  to  peace.  The  beauty  of 
our  denomination,  as  it  has  overcome  its  ethnic  exclu- 
sivity, has  been  its  recovery  of  the  gospel  imperative : rec- 
onciliation with  God. 

So,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  consider  what  the  Men- 
nonite Church  has  meant  to  some  of  us  “Johnsens”  before 
casting  stones.  I have  found  it  to  be  a healing,  welcoming 
community  of  God’s  own  people.  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me.”  You  took  me  in  when  I was  one  of  the 
“least  brethren.”  Thanks,  from  my  heart  to  yours,  my 
Mennonite  family! 
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In  1954,  four  years  after  Newfoundland 
became  part  of  Canada,  MCC  began  sending 
teachers  and  nurses  to  isolated  Newfoundland 
communities.  Over  the  years  Mennonite  volunteers 
built  a solid  reputation  for  providing  quality 
education  and  health  care  where  services  had  been 
few. 

Supporting  existing  church  programs  was 
equally  important.  The  churches  responded 
enthusiastically,  opening  their  doors  for  volunteers 
to  teach  summer  Bible  school  and  Sunday  school,  to 
preach  and  to  participate  in  all  parts  of  church  life. 
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functions  of  a congregation.  They  said  the 
ancient  Hebrews  and  early  Christians  of- 
fer better  models  of  education  and  argued 
that  a congregation’s  life  should  be  in- 
tegrated rather  than  compartmentalized. 

The  task  force,  which  is  made  up  of  16 
educators  of  all  types,  said  the  vision 
deals  with  discipling — helping  children 


and  adults  “become  the  people  that  God 
wants  them  to  be.” 

Several  congregational  representatives 
asked  what  makes  this  so  different  from 
what  is  currently  done.  Task  force  mem- 
ber Don  Augsburger  and  others  answered 
that  congregations  would  more  “inten- 
tionally” and  “deliberately”  refocus  their 
education  so  that  it  serves  the  purposes  of 
the  congregation  in  worship,  community, 
and  mission. 

The  congregations,  which  were  repre- 
sented by  their  pastor  and  several  leading 
members,  met  separately  on  several  occa- 
sions to  hammer  out  a vision  for  disci- 
pling to  test  with  their  people  back  home 
and  to  talk  about  what  would  be  needed 
in  their  congregation  to  carry  out  the  vi- 
sion. The  congregations  will  begin  experi- 
menting with  their  new  ideas  in  Septem- 
ber and  will  come  together  again  in  April 
1989  to  evaluate  their  experiences.  Each 
test  congregation  is  being  assisted  by  one 
of  the  task  force  members. 

“We  aren’t  going  back  with  a new 
package  that  we  got  from  the  task  force,” 
noted  Brenda  Martin  Hurst,  copastor  of 
Tabor  Mennonite  Church,  Newton,  Kans. 
“We  have  to  shape  it  ourselves.” 

If  the  suggestions  of  the  task  force 
members  and  the  initial  plans  of  the  con- 
gregational representatives  are  any  in- 
dication, there  will  be  much  effort  put 
into  making  better  use  of  Sunday  morn- 
ing— especially  the  worship  service.  The 
worship  will  be  festive,  with  more  plan- 
ning going  into  it  and  more  thought  given 
to  disciple  each  other  through  it. 

Mennonite  Church  executive  secretary 
Jim  Lapp  and  General  Conference 
general  secretary  Vern  Preheim,  who  had 
been  invited  to  observe  the  training 
event,  offered  advice  to  the  congrega- 


Representatives  of  Freeport  (III.)  Mennonite  Church  talk  about  carrying  a new  vision  for  educa- 
tion back  to  their  congregation.  They  are  (clockwise,  starting  at  left)  Sandy  Miller,  Everett  Oaks, 
LeotaMann,  AnnaNolt,  Pastor  Robert  Nolt,  Doris  Shoemaker,  and  Lester  Mann. 


A flip  chart,  an  overhead  projector,  and  a wagon  load  of  files  are  used  heavily  by  the  Inter-Men- 
nonite  Task  Force  on  Future  Models  of  Education.  Simulating — tongue  in  cheek— one  of  their 
lively  meetings  during  the  recent  training  event  for  congregations  are  seven  of  the  taskforce's  16 
members:  Marlene  Kropf  Norma  Johnson,  J.  W.  Sprunger,  Mark  Miller,  Laurence  Martin,  Don 
Augsburger,  and  Lois  Preheim. 


Dozen  congregations  begin  testing 
new  vision  for  Christian  education 


A dozen  carefully  selected  congregations 
are  testing  a new  vision  for  Christian 
education  following  a training  event. 
Mar.  10-13,  at  Gilmary  Retreat  Center  in 
suburban  Pittsburgh.  They  are  both  big 
and  small  congregations,  old  and  new, 
rural  and  urban,  white  and  minority, 
American  and  Canadian.  And  they  are  af- 
filiated with  either  the  Mennonite  Church 
or  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church— or  both. 

“Christian  education  in  our  congrega- 
tions today  is  in  trouble,”  said  Marlene 
Kropf  of  the  Task  Force  on  Future  Models 
of  Education,  which  sponsored  the  event. 
She  said  the  basic  assumptions  of  the 
task  force  are  that  “education  is  happen- 
ing all  the  time”— and  not  just  in  Sunday 
school — and  that  “the  educational 
ministry  of  the  congregation  will  be  more 
effective  integrated  around  a common  vi- 
sion.” 

Kropf  and  other  members  of  the  task 
force  outlined  a vision  that  would  affect 
the  way  congregations  plan  their  worship 
services,  strengthen  their  sense  of  com- 
munity, and  reach  out  in  mission.  While 
praising  the  Sunday  school  as  a vision 
that  has  served  Christians  well  since  the 
early  19th  century,  task  force  members 
also  noted  that  it  uses  a secular  schooling 
approach  and  compartmentalizes  the 
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tional  representatives  about  change. 
‘There  will  be  discomfort — so  acknowl- 
edge that,”  said  Lapp.  Added  Preheim: 
“Use  the  language  of  ‘experiment’  when 
you  introduce  new  things.” 

The  event  closed,  appropriately,  with  a 
worship  service  rich  in  imagery,  va- 
riety— and  education.  It  was  held  in  the 
retreat  center’s  beautiful  chapel — a 
lesson  in  the  use  of  symbol  and  color  in 
engaging  the  worshiper’s  senses. 

The  sermon  time  was  used  for  con- 
gregational groups  to  report  on  their 
plans  for  introducing  and  implementing 
their  newfound  vision.  The  service  ended 
with  communion. — Steve  Shenk 


MCC  helps  fight  hunger 
caused  by  war,  drought 
in  Mozambique 

Over  4 million  of  Mozambique’s  14  million 
people  are  hungry,  according  to  recent 
estimates.  This  hunger  is  the  result  of 
drought  in  1987  and  the  early  1980s  and 
war  since  1975.  About  1 million  people 
have  been  displaced  by  fighting  between 
the  leftist  Mozambican  government  and 
the  South  African-backed  rebel  forces 
called  Mozambique  National  Resistance. 

Most  of  these  1 million  people  displaced 
from  rural  homes  seek  refuge  in  one  of 
the  refugee  centers  that  have  sprung  up 
in  the  country.  Others  go  to  neighboring 
countries. 

The  Christian  Council  of  Mozambique 
is  responding  in  a variety  of  ways  to 
hunger  and  suffering.  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  is  supporting  the  council’s 
work  by  donating  cash  for  food  purchases 
in  neighboring  Malawi  and  through  a Cana- 
dian-whea  -for-Zimbabwean-corn  swap. 

MCC  has  sent  $150,000  that  was  used  to 
purchase  maize,  sorghum,  vegetable 
seeds,  farming  tools,  and  clothing  in 
Malawi  for  people  in  Niassa  Province  of 
Mozambique.  This  MCC  aid  is  part  of  a 
larger  shipment  that  will  help  about 
11,000  people  in  an  area  where  no  other 
organizations  are  working. 

Up  to  75  percent  of  Niassa’s  popula- 
tion— about  440,000  people — have  been 
severely  affected  by  the  continuing  rebel 
attacks,  reports  Bruno  Baerg,  MCC 
country  co-representative  for  Mozam- 
bique and  Swaziland,  who  visited  Niassa 
in  October.  In  one  area,  the  people  had 
not  used  salt  for  three  years.  In  some 
areas,  people  wear  bark  from  trees  due  to 
a critical  lack  of  clothing. 

The  aid  sent  by  MCC  and  several  other 
organizations  is  being  airlifted  by  Dan- 
churchaid,  an  agency  based  in  Cop- 
enhagan,  Denmark.  The  fighting  makes  it 
impossible  to  bring  aid  into  the  area  by 
train  or  truck.  The  food  aid  is  calculated 
to  last  four  months,  after  which  time  the 
2,200  or  so  families  will  hopefully  be  able 


to  harvest  crops  from  the  seed  given,  says 
Baerg,  who  is  from  Waterloo,  Ont. 

MCC  is  also  trading  12,760  metric  tons 
of  Canadian  wheat  for  Zimbabwean 
maize  and  groundnuts.  The  7,000  tons  of 
maize  will  be  transported  to  Mozambique 
for  war  victims  in  the  south.  The  180  tons 
of  groundnuts  will  go  to  Christian  Care  in 
Zimbabwe,  an  agency  that  will  distribute 
the  nuts  to  participants  in  food-for-work 
projects  within  that  country.  Areas  of 
Zimbabwe  were  hard-hit  by  drought  in 
1987. 

The  wheat,  worth  $1.4  million,  was 
shipped  from  Canada  in  mid-February. 
The  Grain  Marketing  Board  of  Zimbabwe 
has  already  purchased  the  maize  and 
groundnuts  and  is  sending  these  com- 
modities, together  worth  $1.1  million,  to 
Mozambique.  The  marketing  board  will 
pay  between-nation  and  overland  trans- 
portation costs  of  the  wheat,  maize,  and 
groundnuts,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  bagging 
and  unloading  the  wheat. 


More  than  600  gather 
for  MDS  all-unit 
‘family  reunion’ 

More  than  600  people  gathered  in 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  for  the  1988  All-Unit 
Meeting  of  Mennonite  Disaster  service, 
Feb.  12-13.  It  was  a reunion  of  friends 
who  had  worked  together  helping  victims 
of  natural  disasters  across  North  Ameri- 
ca. It  was  a time  to  learn  what  MDS  did  in 
1987. 

It  was  also  a time  for  MDS  volunteers 
to  challenge  each  other  to  serve  God  with 
the  tools  they  had  in  their  hands.  Several 
speakers  recalled  how  God  called  Moses,  a 
man  with  only  a rod  in  his  hand,  to  lead 
his  people  out  of  bondage.  “I  often  think 
of  God’s  question  to  Moses  in  Exodus  4 — 
‘What  is  that  in  thine  hand?’ — when  I 
wonder  what  I can  do  for  God,”  noted 
Henry  Mast  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  who  serves 
as  director  of  MDS  Region  IV.  “Isn’t  God 
calling  us  today  to  serve  with  the  saws, 
shovels,  and  hammers  in  our  hands?” 

The  theme  of  the  gathering  was  “His 
Light  in  a Needy  World,”  and  the  speak- 
ers pointed  out  the  varied  ways  in  which 
MDS  volunteers  reflect  God’s  light. 

Millard  Fuller,  president  of  Habitat  for 
Humanity,  challenged  MDS  to  “let  its 
light  shine  even  brighter.”  MDS  is  “one  of 
the  finest  ministries  in  the  whole  world,” 
he  continued.  “Just  as  saying  ‘Lord, 
Lord,’  isn’t  enough,  neither  is  it  enough  to 
only  say  the  words  ‘I  love  you’  to  people  in 
need  and  victims  of  disaster. . . . We  are 
saved  by  grace  to  do  good  works!”  Real, 
authentic  religion  that  the  world  can  see, 
continued  Fuller,  are  MDS  and  Habitat 
for  Humanity  volunteers  who  “pay  their 
own  way  to  work  for  nothing  for  folks 
they  don’t  know.” 


Roger  Martin,  a local  Mennonite  bish- 
op, delivered  three  devotionals  about 
light.  Wilmer  Martin,  a pastor  from  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  talked  with  the  more  than 
750  people  who  gathered  for  the  banquet 
about  how  to  kindle  the  inward  light  so 
that  the  outward  flame  can  burn  bright- 
er. Later,  in  a discussion  led  by  MDS 
executive  coordinator  Lowell  Detweiler, 
five  people  talked  about  services  that  the 
American  Red  Cross,  Church  World 
Service,  and  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  provide. 

Vera  Weber  of  Guernsey,  Sask.,  en- 
couraged the  women  at  the  meeting  to 
serve  God  with  “the  typewriters,  pens,  or 
kitchen  utensils”  in  their  hands.  “Too 
often,”  she  said.  “I  hear  women  say,  ‘I 
was  just  a cook.’  ” She  added:  “When  40 
people  are  expected  for  a meal,  and  100 
show  up,  you  aren’t  a cook.  You  are  an 
engineer  in  foods.” 

“MDS  needs  women  to  be  food  engin- 
eers, to  help  with  housekeeping  on  the 
projects,  and  to  listen  to  disaster  victims” 
when  they  share  their  grief  and  stories, 
Weber  continued.  Women  are  also  in- 
volved in  construction  and  cleanup. 

A1  Yoder  of  Irwin,  Ohio,  who  coor- 
dinated the  report  on  youth  in  MDS,  ob- 
served that  only  about  a dozen  people  in 
the  audience  were  under  the  age  of  30.  “In 
15  years,  MDS  could  be  in  trouble,”  he 
said.  “MDS  must  pass  the  light  on  to  the 
younger  people.” 

Two  members  of  an  MDS  youth  squad 
in  Kentucky — Audrey  Wise  of  Mohnton, 
Pa.,  and  Dale  Bergey  of  Hatfield,  Pa.,— 
talked  about  their  work  in  renovating, 
repairing,  and  building  homes  for  low-in- 
come  families  there. 

Interspersed  throughout  the  sessions 
were  reports  from  each  of  the  five  MDS 
regions  on  the  work  done  in  1987,  a year 
they  all  agreed  was  a relatively  “quiet 
one”  for  disasters.  MDS  volunteers 
helped  victims  of  tornadoes  in  Laurel, 
Miss.;  Edmonton,  Alta.;  and  Saragosa, 
Tex.;  and  victims  of  floods  in  West 
Memphis,  Ark.;  Augusta,  Maine;  and 
Bartlesville,  Okla.  Volunteers  also  did  a 
variety  of  nondisaster  projects. 

Prior  to  the  all-unit  meeting,  the  21- 
member  MDS  board,  which  meets  an- 
nually, approved  the  1988-89  budget, 
heard  reports  from  the  regions,  accepted 
a statement  of  understanding  that  will 
guide  relationships  between  MDS  and 
American  Red  Cross,  and  re-elected  Nor- 
man Shenk  of  Salunga,  Pa.,  as  its 
chairman. 

Following  the  all-unit  meeting,  41  MDS 
workers  traveled  to  Akron,  Pa.,  for  the 
first-ever  project  directors  workshop. 
Project  directors  are  the  volunteers  who 
direct  the  work  at  a disaster  site.  'They 
shared  their  wisdom  and  experiences  and 
developed  a manual  for  project  directors. 

MDS  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee. 

— Charmayne  Denlinger  Bni  baker 
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Elmer  Myron  and  his  wife,  Nadenia,  are  commissioned  for  church  work  among  Native  Americans 
in  Phoenix.  The  service  was  held  at  First  Mennonite  Church. 


Hopi  leader  starts  ministry  among 
Native  Americans  in  Phoenix 


Some  75  people  gathered  recently  at  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  to 
observe  the  commissioning  of  Elmer 
Myron  for  new  church  work  among  Na- 
tive Americans  in  that  city.  “I  want  to  of- 
fer the  message  of  reconciliation,  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  and  peace  in  the  work  and 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  to  my  Native 
American  brothers  and  sisters,”  said 
Myron,  a Hopi  Indian  Mennonite  leader. 
“Our  people  are  downtrodden,  but  God 
will  restore  them  one  by  one  and  add 
them  to  his  community  of  faith.” 

Myron  moved  to  Phoenix  from  Kykots- 
movi,  Ariz.,  with  his  wife,  Nadenia,  and 
their  four  children  in  September  1986  at 
the  request  of  the  Commission  on  Home 
Ministries  (General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church),  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions (Mennonite  Church),  Mennonite 
Central  (Committee,  and  First  Mennonite 
Church  of  Reedley,  Calif.  His  assignment 
was  to  spend  one  year  exploring  the  possi- 
bilities for  outreach  among  the  rapidly 
growing  Native  American  population  in 
Phoenix. 

After  a year  of  research,  Myron 
reported  that  only  1,000  of  the  ap- 
proximately 26,000  Native  Americans  in 
Phoenix  were  attending  church.  That 
fact,  among  others,  was  enough  to  con- 
vince the  Mennonite  groups  of  the  need  to 
embark  on  a new  mission  project.  While 


the  project,  named  Native  American 
Mennonite  Ministries,  is  new,  Myron 
hopes  that  it  will  break  ground  in  other 
areas  as  well. 

“Fm  coming  from  a history  where,  af- 
ter 100  years,  the  churches  on  the  Hopi 
reservation  still  rely  on  subsidies  from 
the  General  Conference.  I don’t  want  to 
become  involved  in  another  100  years  of 
dependence,”  he  said.  “We’re  in  a dif- 
ferent era  now.  We  should  be  able  to 
make  the  transition  to  churches  that  are 
self-supporting,  self-governing,  and  self- 
propagating.  These  are  all  New  Testa- 
ment principles  for  building  a strong 
community  of  faith.” 

Myron  sees  small  Bible  study  groups  as 
the  stepping  stones  toward  achieving  that 
goal.  “There  people  can  learn  how  to  be 
accountable,”  he  said.  “Discipleship  is  the 
key  if  people  are  to  understand  their 
function  and  mission  in  the  church.”  Two 
Bible  study  groups  have  already  been 
started  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

As  much  as  Myron  would  like  to  de- 
velop a self-supporting  Native  American 
church  in  Phoenix  within  the  next  five 
years,  he  admits  that  it  might  take 
longer.  In  the  meantime,  eight  different 
Mennonite  agencies  and  congregations 
have  agreed  to  provide  funding  and  sup- 
port for  Native  American  Mennonite 
Ministries. — Carla  Reimer 


Canadian  leaders 
focus  on 
child  conversion 

“Praise  the  Lord,  it’s  really  happening! 
About  50  Anabaptist  conference  modera- 
tors from  across  Canada  are  meeting  to 
devote  an  entire  day  to  the  discussion  of 
the  topic  of  child  conversion.  This  is  truly 
a historic  day.”  With  these  words  John 
Unger,  a professor  of  Christian  education 
at  Ontario  Bible  College  and  a member  of 
Kitchener  (Ont.)  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church,  launched  the  discussion  at  the 
15th  annual  Canadian  Anabaptist 
Leaders  Consultation  recently  in  Saska- 
toon, Sask. 

He  then  proceeded  to  deliver  a well-re- 
searched 30-page  paper  which,  as  he 
himself  admitted,  barely  introduced  the 
topic.  Central  to  his  approach  were  the 
results  of  certain  psychological  studies  of 
human  development.  According  to  these 
studies,  personality  is  basically  formed  in 
the  first  years  of  life. 

Unger  asked,  in  the  light  of  the  scien- 
tific research,  when  is  the  “age  of  ac- 
countability”? Anabaptists  believe  that 
children  are  innocent,  but  “when  do  these 
‘little  angels’  become  alienated  from  God” 
and  need  to  be  converted?  While  no  hard 
rules  can  be  determined,  Unger  affirmed 
his  personal  conviction  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  active  in  children’s  lives  and  that 
“every  spiritual  encounter  of  the  child”  is 
“valid”  although  these  cannot  often  be  ac- 
curately described  as  conversions. 

Unger  pointed  out  the  pattern  “in  most 
evangelical  churches  . . . that  children 
make  an  initial  decision  for  Christ  and 
then  neglect  the  faith  development 
experiences  until  their  adolescent  years, 
at  which  point  they  experience  a renewal 
of  commitment,  are  baptized,  and 
received  into  church  membership.”  He 
criticized  churches  for  neglecting  the  nur- 
ture of  children  and  then  relying  on 
experiences  like  summer  camp  to  provide 
a restoring  crisis  experience. 

Unger’s  paper  was  followed  by  two 
formal  responses. 

Eleanor  Loewen,  a General  Conference 
Mennonite  who  is  a Christian  education 
consultant  from  Winnipeg,  Man.,  offered 
some  further  thoughts  on  the  stages  of 
development.  If  conversion  and  church 
membership  are  stressed  as  ends  in 
themselves,  nurture  and  spiritual  growth 
are  often  neglected,  she  said.  As  a result 
of  this  neglect,  many  adults  never  get  be- 
yond the  affiliative  faith  of  childhood. 
This  means  that  they  are  incapable  of 
teaching  young  people  ages  11  and  up— 
those  who  are  passing  through  the 
“searching  faith”  stage.  Moreover,  they 
are  also  incapable  of  discussing  issues 
and  resolving  moral  questions. 
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Loewen  called  for  better  training  of 
Sunday  school  teachers,  helping  them 
understand  their  own  level  of  spiritual 
development,  the  stages  of  development 
in  children,  and  how  to  teach  on  the 
children’s  level.  Teaching  children  what 
they  are  not  ready  for  wastes  time  and 
immunizes  them  against  paying  attention 
later  when  they  could  understand,  she 
said. 

Walter  Reimer,  pastor  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Mennonite  Conference  congregation 
in  Blumenort,  Ont.,  recommended  a com- 
bination of  the  saturation  and  selection 
approaches  in  teaching  children.  The  sec- 
ular media  saturate  children’s  lives,  and 
the  church  should  saturate  their  lives 
with  Christian  stories,  devotions,  and 
prayers,  he  said.  Child  conversion 
(between  ages  5 and  12)  should  be  ac- 
cepted, although  later  decisions  about  sin, 
repentance,  temptations,  and  growth  will 
have  to  be  made. 

In  younger  children  conversion  is  a 
process,  but  it  becomes  increasingly  a 
crisis  experience  the  older  the  person  is, 
Reimer  said.  The  Mennonite  understand- 
ing of  conversion  lies  somewhere  between 
the  born-again  experience  of  evangelical 
revivalism  and  the  process  conversion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  mainline 
Protestant  traditions.  In  Mennonite 
churches  conversion  must  be  a “conscious 
decision.” 

The  paper  and  formal  responses 
generated  a lively  discussion.  Vernon  Leis 
struck  a responsive  chord  by  characteriz- 
ing child  evangelism  techniques  which 
frighten  children  with  concepts  of  sin, 
guilt,  and  judgment  as  “theological  child 
abuse.”  Herb  Neufeld  said  conversion  is 
not  just  a 'ine-time  experience  but  that 
adults  must  continue  to  encounter  God 
and  respond  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  However, 
other  participants  warned  that  the 
church  should  not  stress  process  to  the 
point  that  a conscious  decision  and  com- 
mitment are  considered  unnecessary. 

At  t'nis  point  the  discussion  shifted 
from  the  theoretical  to  the  experiential. 
As  participants  began  to  relate  the  varied 
“conversion”  experiences  of  themselves, 
their  children,  and  others,  it  became  clear 
that  no  simple  or  uniform  definition  of 
conversion  was  possible.  In  the  variety  of 
experiences,  no  denominational  positions 
were  evident.  On  this  question  Men- 
nonites  and  Brethren  in  Christ  are  not 
divided  into  fixed  theological  factions.  In- 
dividual opinions  seemed  shaped  more  by 
individual  experiences.  There  was  a 
general  poping  for  clearer  understanding 
and  a willingness  to  accept  the  validity  of 
a variety  of  spiritual  experiences. 

The  consultation,  which  was  originally 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee Canada,  is  now  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  newly  emerging  Canadian 
Council  of  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  Moderators. 

— Jim  Coggins  for  Meetinghouse 


Writers  conference 
to  be  held 
in  September 

The  Mennonite  writers  conference  that  has 
become  a biennial  event  will  be  held  Sept. 
23-25  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  Center.  Previous  conferences 
were  held  in  Oregon,  Ohio,  Ontario,  and 
Kansas. 

Sponsors  of  the  event  are  the  Meet- 
inghouse publications.  Commission  on 
Education  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church,  Mennonite  Church 
Communications  Advisory  C!ouncil,  and 
Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

The  conference  will  open  with  worship 
led  by  Lois  Deckert,  editor  of  Window  to 
Mission,  a General  Conference  publica- 
tion. This  will  be  followed  by  the  keynote 
address  by  Michael  King,  pastor  of  Ger- 
mantown Mennonite  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia and  coauthor  (with  Ron  Sider)  of 
Preaching  About  Life  in  a Threatening 
World.  He  will  also  lead  two  workshops. 

Interspersed  among  six  sessions  of  30 
workshops  are  “What  I Would  Most  Like 
to  Say  to  Writers”  by  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House  publisher  Robert  Ramer  and 
“The  Role  of  the  Religious  Press  Today” 
by  Mennonite  journalist  Larry  Cornies. 
Workshops  will  cover  a broad  range  of 
topics,  including  feature  article  writing, 
news  writing,  writing  for  children,  writ- 
ing for  youth,  poetry,  writing  reviews, 
and  writing  memoirs  and  popular  his- 
tories. 

The  conference  will  conclude  with  an 
editors  panel  chaired  by  Daniel  Hertzler, 
editor  of  Gospel  Herald. 

More  information  is  available  from 
Mennonite  Writers  Conference  at  616 
Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 


Lancaster  Conference 
launches  LEAD  program 
to  develop  leaders 

The  Leadership  Council  of  Lancaster 
Conference  has  launched  a new  program 
to  discern  and  educate  leaders  for  the 
church.  It  is  called  by  its  acronym, 
LEAD — leadership,  education,  and  dis- 
cernment. Orientation  for  the  1988-90 
term  is  scheduled  for  September. 

LEAD  has  three  phases:  one,  a discern- 
ment phase  lasting  two  years;  two,  a 
training  phase;  and,  finally,  a service 
phase.  During  the  first  phase,  each 
person  in  the  program  reads  at  least  one 
book  a month,  meets  monthly  with  the 
pastor  or  bishop,  carries  out  Christian 
service  assignments,  and  attends  four 
seminars. 

Youth,  young  adults,  and  middle-aged 
persons  who  want  to  test  their  leadership 
abilities  and  who  desire  to  grow  are  en- 
couraged to  join  LEAD.  Persons  will  be 


accepted  in  the  program  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  their  congregations. 

A major  part  of  LEAD  consists  of  a 
mentoring  relationship  between  the 
bishop  or  pastor  and  the  person  enrolled. 
In  this  relationship,  the  mentor  hears 
reports  of  the  participants’  work,  helps 
them  discover  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
and  helps  develop  their  leadership 
abilities. 

LEAD  continues  some  of  the  elements 
which  were  in  the  Paul-Timothy 
program,  which  was  discontinued.  LEAD 
was  also  developed  in  response  to  the  Vi- 
sion ’95  goals  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 


MCC  U.S.  Peace  Section 
offers  peace  fund 
for  war-tax  objectors 

Federal  income  tax  filing  time  is  here 
again  in  the  United  States.  For  those  who 
object  to  their  tax  dollars  being  used  to 
fund  the  military  this  is  an  agonizing 
time,  particularly  as  military  expendi- 
tures spiral  upward. 

To  help  such  people,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  U.S.  Peace  Section  invites 
contributions  to  a special  “Taxes  for 
Peace”  fund.  This  fund  allows  those  who 
withhold  war  taxes  to  give  money  instead 
to  a peaceful  purpose.  While  this  is  a sym- 
bolic action  and  not  a legal  alternative  to 
paying  the  tax,  many  people  have  found  it 
a meaningful  way  to  demonstrate  their 
commitment  to  peace. 

This  year’s  “Taxes  for  Peace”  fund  sup- 
ports the  National  Campaign  for  a Peace 
Tax  Fund.  This  Washin^on-based  organi- 
zation, directed  by  Marion  Franz,  a Men- 
nonite, seeks  to  enact  the  U.S.  Peace  Tax 
Fund  Bill  to  give  those  conscientiously 
opposed  to  war  a way  to  pay  100  percent 
of  their  taxes,  with  the  military  per- 
centage going  to  a separate  fund  for 
peace-enhancing  programs. 

Last  year  about  $4,000  was  contributed 
to  the  “Taxes  for  Peace”  fund  of  MCC 
U.S.  That  money  helped  support  the 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Peacework  Al- 
ternatives project.  In  other  years  peace- 
related  projects  in  places  such  as  Laos 
and  Guatemala  have  received  funds. 

MCC  U.S.  Peace  Section  is  also  offering 
an  information  packet  on  military  tax  op- 
position that  contains  varying  theological 
positions  on  the  war  tax  issue  and  ma- 
terials about  tax  laws  and  legal  concerns 
for  the  tax  resister.  The  cost  is  $2. 

Contributions  for  the  “Taxes  for  Peace” 
fund  should  be  made  payble  to  “MCC, 
Taxes  for  Peace,”  and  mailed  to  MCC  U.S. 
Peace  Section  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

For  more  information  about  the  Peace 
Tax  Fund  Bill  and  how  one  can  support  it, 
people  should  write  to  National  Cam- 
paign for  a Peace  Tax  Fund  at  2121  De- 
catur PL,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20008. 
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Most  careers 
involve  peacemaking, 
college  students  told 

“There  are  hardly  any  careers  that  don’t 
involve  peacemaking,”  Bill  Keeney  told 
students  attending  the  recent  annual  In- 
tercollegiate Peace  Fellowship  Confer- 
ence hosted  by  Bluffton  College.  Some  65 
students  from  eight  Mennonite  colleges 
shared  ideas  on  peacemaking. 

“Most  organizations  can  use  people 
with  conflict  resolution  skills,”  Keeney 
said.  “These  skills  help  us  cope  with  and 
deal  with  other  people.”  He  noted  that 
conflict  is  a part  of  daily  life.  “Conflict 
can  be  constructive  if  used  as  a catalyst 
for  change  when  change  is  needed,”  he 
said.  “But  conflict  must  be  resolved  in  a 
nonviolent  way.” 

Keeney  defined  peacemaking  as  “set- 
ting conditions  under  which  people  can 
achieve  their  highest  possibilities.  It  is  an 
active  process— not  static,  but  dynamic.” 

“Peacemaking  and  conflict  resolution 
are  rapidly  growing  fields,”  Keeney  con- 


Bill Keeney  addresses  college  peace  activists. 


tinned.  “And  it  takes  a certain  value- 
orientation  to  commit  to  peacemaking.” 
He  noted  a number  of  career  opportu- 
nities for  peacemakers,  including  peace 
education,  peace-cause  organizations,  and 


mediation  centers. 

Keeney  is  currently  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Peaceful  Change  at  Kent  State 
University.  Before  that  he  was  a Bluffton 
College  professor  and  administrator. 
Since  1978  the  Keeney  family  has  spon- 
sored the  annual  Keeney  Peace  Lecture- 
ship at  Bluffton  College. 

Following  Keeney’s  presentation,  stu- 
dents participated  in  workshops  which 
focused  on  local  peacemaking.  Also  on  the 
program  was  an  address  by  Marian 
Franz,  a Mennonite  who  heads  the  Na- 
tional Campaign  for  a Peace  Tax  Fund, 
and  a concert  by  folk  singer  Chuck  Neu- 
feld. 

Greg  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence and  president  of  the  Bluffton  College 
Peace  Club,  said  he  sees  signs  of  hope  for 
peacemakers.  The  signing  of  the  Inter- 
mediate-Range Nuclear  Forces  Treaty  in 
December  and  the  rejection  of  aid  to  the 
Nicaraguan  “contras”  in  February  are 
two  examples.  Wilson  suggested  that 
everyone  do  their  part  by  “becoming  bet- 
ter informed  about  national  and  interna- 
tional issues.” — Martha  Nelson 


KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

Israel  Is  damaging 
Its  own  cause 

In  recent  months  television  screens  have 
daily  pictured  violence  in  the  Holy  Land. 
The  current  wave  of  violence  began  on 
Dec.  8.  By  mid-March  the  United  Nations 
estimated  that  more  than  90  Palestinians 
were  killed  and  many  more  seriously 
wounded. 

One  can  find  roots  for  this  acrimony 
dating  back  to  Old  Testament  times.  In- 
deed, most  Jewish  leaders  of  today  feel 
that  the  land  has  been  promised  them 
forever.  The  most  hostile  confrontation 
currently  is  concentrated  in  areas  that  be- 
came a part  of  Israel  as  a result  of  the 
Six-Day  War  in  1967:  the  Gaza  strip  fac- 
ing the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  West 
Bank  of  the  Jordan  River.  Both  of  these 
areas  have  strong  majorities  of  Arab  peo- 
ples. But  Israeli  leaders  consider  them  to 
be  part  of  “Judea  and  Samaria”  and  they 
have  fostered  migration  of  Jews  from 
other  parts  of  Israel  to  form  new  Jewish 
communities  there. 

Traditionally  most  Americans  have 
been  friendly  toward  Israel.  Some  Chris- 
tians have  felt  that  the  biblical  promise  to 
Abraham  must  still  be  fulfilled  even 
though  the  present  government  of  Israel 
is  a thoroughly  secular  one.  American 
politicians,  especially  those  from  commu- 
nities having  large  Jewish  populations, 
have  hesitated  to  criticize  Israel  and  have 
voted  large  grants  of  money  for  military 
assistance. 

But  the  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the 
Israeli  response  to  Palestinian  rioting  in 


recent  weeks  has  caused  many  American 
friends  of  Israel  to  become  critical  of  the 
Israeli  government.  Originally  Palestin- 
ian leaders  had  as  their  goal  the  disband- 
ing of  the  Jewish  state.  Now  that  it  is 
firmly  established,  they  are  promoting 
the  exchange  of  Israeli  territory  with  pre- 
dominant Arab  population  for  a treaty 
which  would  accept  Israel  as  a state.  This 
concept  was  first  embodied  in  United  Na- 
tions Resolution  242  in  1967.  The  Pales- 
tinian Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  re- 
jected this  resolution,  but  Israel  gave  it 
nominal  acceptance. 

But  the  acceptance  was  only  nominal. 
Especially  since  1977,  when  Menachem 
Begin  and  the  Likud  Party  took  over,  Is- 
rael’s firm  intention  has  seemed  to  be  to 
keep  all  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza, 
contrary  to  U.N.  242.  Apparently  this 
intention  also  has  the  support  of  a ma- 
jority of  Israeli  citizens.  A poll  recently 
taken  by  a Tel  Aviv  newspaper  indicated 
that  only  19  percent  supported  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  the  occupied  territories 
while  64  percent  favored  either  the  cur- 
rent Israeli  policy  or  still  more  stringent 
measures. 

Thoughtful  Israeli  leaders,  though  still 
in  a minority,  have  deplored  the  heavy- 
handed  tactics  of  the  Israeli  government. 
Former  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban, 
former  Defense  Minister  Ezer  Weizman, 
and  Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  have 
been  openly  critical.  They  are  also  joined 
by  prominent  leaders  in  the  American 
Jewish  community.  When  Prime  Minister 
Shamir  came  to  Washington  in  March  he 
was  greeted  by  an  open  letter  from 
American  Jewish  intellectuals  in  the  New 
York  Review  of  Books.  The  letter  stated 


that  current  Israeli  policy  “makes  peace 
negotiations  impossible.  It  casts  the  Jews 
in  Israel,  and  those  who  care  about  them 
all  over  the  world,  in  the  impossible  posi- 
tion that  the  Jewish  state  can  live  only  by 
forever  repressing  the  Palestinians.” 

U.S.  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
recently  made  a trip  to  the  Middle  East  in 
which  he  proposed  that  Israel  agree  to 
make  territorial  concessions  whereby 
“land  for  peace”  could  be  achieved.  Arab 
regions  that  Israel  has  occupied  since  the 
1967  war  would  be  surrendered  in  return 
for  peaceful  relations  with  the  Palestin- 
ians in  Gaza,  West  Bank,  and  neighboring 
Jordan.  But  the  Israeli  cabinet  rejected 
the  proposal. 

Jesus’  parable  of  the  unforgiving  ser- 
vant (Matt.  18:23-35)  is  helpful  in  a cri- 
tique of  the  reversal  of  roles  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Holy  Land  in  the  past  four  decades. 
The  Jews’  traditional  role,  consistent 
through  thousands  of  years,  is  that  of  be- 
ing the  powerless  and  victimized.  Now 
that  they  have  achieved  power,  they  have 
used  it  in  the  same  extreme  way  they 
have  deplored  when  it  was  used  against 
them  by  others. 

'The  ultimate  result  may  be  as  much 
damage  to  the  Israeli  cause  as  to  the  Pales- 
tinian. Jewish  intellectual  David  Gross- 
man  in  a recent  book.  The  Yellow  Wind, 
concludes:  “By  maintaining  control  over 
unwilling  Palestinians  without  granting 
them  political  rights,  by  employing  a two- 
level  system  of  justice,  one  for  citizens 
and  one  for  Palestinians  under  occupa- 
tion, having  to  repress  them  with  force  in 
order  to  stop  their  violent  opposition,  Is- 
rael is  destroying  its  own  democratic 
soul.” — Carl  Kreider 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Cynthia  Simpson,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Thank  you  for  publishing  Marlene 
Kropf’s  excellent  article,  “We’re  Headed 
for  a Crisis”  (Mar.  8).  As  a Mennonite  who 
has  been  attending  an  Episcopal  church 
for  the  last  year,  I would  like  to  offer  a 
few  comments  in  response. 

Kropf  is  correct  in  noting  that  many 
persons  of  Mennonite  and  other  “low- 
church”  traditions  have  found  a “more 
satisfying  experience  of  worship”  in  An- 
glican and  other  liturgical  traditions.  As 
a newcomer  to  a liturgical  tradition,  I 
have  found  that  experience — in  the  real 
gospel  content  of  the  prayers  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  liturgy,  in  the  age-old 
comfort  of  symbol  and  ritual,  in  the 
weekly  celebration  of  the  healing  eucha- 
rist,  and  in  the  lectionary-based  preach- 
ing. 

This  last  aspect — preaching — has  been 
of  particular  interest  to  me.  Because  the 
preacher  must  deal  with  the  text  of  the 
week,  the  congregation  receives  a real  im- 
mersion in  the  content  of  the  Gospels. 
The  congregation  has,  earlier  in  the  ser- 
vice, heard  the  particular  Gospel  read, 
and  can  then  be  aware  of  its  personal  im- 
plications in  the  preaching.  Because  the 
preaching  is  an  integral  part  of  the  ser- 
vice rather  than  the  “central  event”  (the 
eucharist  is  the  central  focus),  it  becomes 
part  of  worship.  (Also  this  emphasis  re- 


Summer  Offerings 

Courses 

Shalom  and  Health 
June  13- July  1, 1988 
Willard  Swartley,  coordinator 

Preaching/Teaching  the  Bible 
July  8 -15, 1988 
AMBS  faculty 

Greek  Language 
July  18 -August  26, 1988 
Gertrude  Roten 


stricts  the  preaching  to  15-20  minutes — 
the  limits  of  most  people’s  endurance 
anyway!) 

Another  aspect  of  the  Episcopal/An- 
glican worship  is  of  interest  to  me  as  a 
Mennonite.  The  involvement  in  liturgy, 
the  sitting,  standing,  kneeling,  and  pray- 
ing is  not  only  an  individual  experience  of 
worship,  but  very  much  a corporate  expe- 
rience. It  is  the  “community  of  faith  in 
worship”  we  Mennonites  talk  so  much 
about.  In  the  “bread  of  heaven”  and  “cup 
of  salvation”  all  come  together  in  wor- 
ship. 

In  our  efforts  as  Mennonites  to  be  the 
“community  of  faith,”  as  David  Mann 
says,  “gathered  around  the  Word  in  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,”  perhaps  we 
need  to  work  harder  at  fleshing  out  those 
efforts  in  tangible  ways  of  worship  which 
express  our  Anabaptist  heritage.  That 
may  mean,  in  1988,  adopting  the  expres- 
sions of  faith  of  other  traditions — be  they 
Anglican,  charismatic.  Eastern  Or- 
thodox— or  developing  uniquely  Ana- 
baptist traditions  of  worship.  Otherwise, 
as  Kropf  states,  there  will  be  a crisis. 


Wilmer  D.  Swope,  Leetonia,  Ohio 

Marlene  Kropf  is  right  (“We’re  Headed 
for  a Crisis,”  Mar.  8).  Perhaps  the  two 
emerging  streams  are  counter-protests  of 
the  opposite  manifestation  in  ordinary 
Mennonite  worship.  Hymns  are  more  li- 
turgical, worship-oriented,  and  formal. 
Gospel  songs  tend  more  toward  being 
charismatic,  person-oriented,  and  visibly 
moving.  There  is  danger  in  eating  meals 
that  are  unbalanced.  Will  the  church  find 
itself  with  a big  worship  tummy  ache? 

The  church  must  have  a normative 
worship  pattern  with  an  occasional  width 
and  breadth,  but  within  decency  and  pro- 


Weekend  Symposia 
Shalom  and  Health 
June  23  - 26, 1988 
Willard  Swartley,  coordinator 

Preaching/Teaching  the  Bible 
July  8 -10, 1988 
AMBS  faculty 

Registration  deadline: 

June  1, 1988 


priety.  The  Churches  of  Christ  have  a 
universal  code  of  New  Testament  worship 
polity  based  on  the  New  Testament.  The 
emphasis  in  the  New  Testament  is  for  the 
church  to  have  one  mind,  one  spirit,  a 
commonality  of  loving  unity.  Why  should 
the  Mennonite  Church  become  so  dis- 
oriented and  disunified  on  worship  con- 
gregationally  and  denominationally?  To 
become  like  scattered  sheep  with  no 
guide,  leadership,  or  polity. 

The  entertainment  impact  of  television 
has  created  an  entertainment  mind-set  in 
the  minds  of  North  American  church- 
goers. This  impact  has  influenced  religion 
via  the  Bakkers,  Robertses,  Swaggarts, 
and  others.  This  entertainment  mind-set 
is  what  was  so  appealing  to  the  pre- 
Babylonian  Jewish  people  in  their  attrac- 
tion to  their  heathen  neighbors’  religious 
ceremonies  and  religious  centers. 

Have  we  attained  to  the  high  worship 
plane  and  quality  of  the  Qumran  com- 
munity who,  when  they  worshiped  in 
expression,  liturgy,  and  thought,  con- 
sidered that  they  were  praising  almighty 
God  in  concert  with  the  angelic  hosts? 

Now  a word  of  commendation  for  the 
traditional  Mennonite  form  of  worship.  It 
is  (1)  reverent,  (2)  simple,  (3)  prayerful, 
(4)  participatory  (silent  prayer  and  sing- 
ing), (5)  without  external  props  or  helps, 
(6)  devoid  of  self-glory,  (7)  centered  on  the 
Word  of  God,  (8)  serene  (no  confusion),  (9) 
keeps  temporal  distractions  to  a mini- 
mum, (10)  full  of  the  spirit  of  worship, 

(11)  marked  by  the  power  of  fellowship, 

(12)  assisted  by  the  angelic  and  Holy 
Spirit  presence,  (13)  characterized  by 
total  reliance  on  the  human  voice  in  audi- 
ble worship,  and  (14)  devoid  of  accommo- 
dation distractions  (unadorned  meeting- 
houses). 

I appreciate  and  find  soul  satisfaction 
in  attending  an  Old  Order  Mennonite 
worship  service.  It  still  has  many  merits 
and  blessings  and  tends  to  be  normative. 


Paul  R.  Hollinger,  general  manager, 
WDAC-FM,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Regarding  “Republican  Candidates 
Find  a Friendly  Pulpit  at  Broadcasters’ 
Convention”  (“Items  and  Comments,” 
Mar.  1):  As  a member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  National  Religious  Broad- 
casters these  last  25  years,  I thank  the 
Lord  that  President  Reagan  has  cared 
enough  about  evangelical  Christianity 
and  Christian  broadcasters  to  attend  our 
conventions  during  the  last  eight  years.  I 
was  also  grateful  when  Democratic  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter  attended  and  ad- 
dressed our  convention  in  a prior  year,  as 
a born-again  Christian. 

The  Gospel  Herald  article  seems  to  sug- 
gest that  because  Jim  Bakker  sinned,  the 
other  2,000  Christian  broadcasters  should 
be  equally  condemned  for  that  one  man’s 
failure.  The  secular,  humanistic  press 
and  broadcast  media  have  continually 
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tried  to  condemn  Christianity  and  Chris- 
tian broadcasting  because  some  sin. 
Would  the  Gospel  Herald  condem.n  all 
Mennonite  ministers  or  members  if  sev- 
eral of  them  had  committed  adultery? 

Throughout  the  entire  NRB  Convention 
this  year,  one  speaker  after  another  con- 
demned sin  in  the  flesh,  we  called  for  in- 
tegrity in  business,  we  called  for  personal 
righteousness  that  will  exalt  our  nation, 
we  called  for  repentance  and  confession 
of  sin  and  cleansing  of  the  entire  body  of 
Christ.  I wonder  if  the  writer  in  your 
magazine  actually  attended  the  NRB 
Convention,  or  did  he  take  the  point  of 
view  expressed  from  the  worldly  press? 

Editor’s  response:  This  item  was  from  a 
report  by  William  Bole  of  Religious  News 
Service.  RNS  affirms  that  Bole  was  in- 
deed present  at  the  convention. 


Paul  S.  Kurtz,  Streetsboro,  Ohio 

The  Feb.  23  articles  on  Mennonite  heri- 
tage by  Carolyn  Charles  Wenger  and  Jan 
Gleysteen  deserve  special  commendation. 
The  validity  of  our  Anabaptist  heritage  is 
without  question.  Yet  we  have  much  to 
learn  concerning  how  to  open  the  door  to 
those  seeking. 

When  Lawrence  Brunk  became  our 
pastor  at  Aurora  Mennonite  Church  in 
1979,  he  desired  to  teach  us  to  worship. 
This  included  learning  choruses  in  which 
we  focused  on  our  Lord  so  as  not  to  be  dis- 
tracted by  the  music  requirements.  These 
choruses  enabled  children  and  visitors 
alike  to  join  right  in. 

The  more  complex  music  was  main- 
tained by  Wilbur  Miller’s  direction  of  the 
chorus.  On  a Sunday  morning  when  a 
hymn  was  sung,  chorus  members  seated 
throughout  the  congregation  who  knew 
the  rather  difficult  hymns  made  the  sing- 
ing rich. 

Now  to  me  a good  worship  experience  is 
a combination  of  “ditties  on  the  wall”  and 
well-engineered  Mennonite  singing.  That 
gets  all  of  me  and  seems  to  reach  every- 
body! 


Steven  Martin,  Tavistock,  Ont. 

I read  the  articles  in  the  Feb.  23  issue, 
“Keeping  our  Heritage  Alive”  and  “From 
the  Circuit  Rider’s  Perspective.”  I found 
them  to  be  challenging,  and  I would  like 
to  make  two  points  in  response. 

I agree  that  our  Mennonite-Anabaptist 
heritage  is  important  and  that  it  has 
much  to  teach  us  about  discipleship.  At 
the  same  time  I hope  we  don’t  forget  how 
narrow-minded  and  exclusive  parts  of  our 
tradition  were  and  our  present  is.  In  the 
past  we  were  pacifists  in  the  sense  that 
we  didn’t  go  to  war,  but  certainly  not  pac- 
ifists in  the  way  we  fought  with  each 
other  and  had  to  split  many  times.  Today, 
many  people  coming  in  from  the  outside 
have  a hard  time  feeling  welcome  in 


traditional  Mennonite  congregations. 

Second,  I invite  Carolyn  Charles 
Wenger  and  the  editor  to  describe  John 
Perkins  in  another  way  than  his  color  of 
skin.  I did  not  read  what  color  Tom  Sine  is 
nor  Jan  Gleysteen.  I assume  that  the 
point  was  that  he  is  outside  our  tradition 
and  has  something  to  say  to  us.  I am 
concerned  about  this  point,  however,  be- 
cause Mennonites  are  more  than  one  color 
and  more  than  one  race.  I believe  that  the 
Mennonite  church  in  Africa  or  the  Afro- 
American  Mennonite  Association  has 
something  to  teach  us  about  their  tradi- 
tion that  I’m  not  sure  Wenger  and  Gley- 
steen were  including  in  their  articles.  In 
this  sense  the  Catholic  Church  could 
teach  us  about  an  integrated  church  of 
many  colors,  races,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds. 

I would  like  to  be  part  of  the  struggle  of 
what  it  means  for  our  church  to  be  faith- 
ful. 


Verna  C.  Zook,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

I feel  compelled  to  respond  to  the  letter 
in  “Readers  Say”  (Feb.  16)  by  Monty  Led- 
ford, specifically  regarding  his  “applaud- 
ing” the  lowa-Nebraska  Conference  ac- 
tion of  expulsion  of  Ames  Mennonite 
Church  (reported  in  “Mennoscope,”  Jan. 
12).  To  respond  to  an  action  as  serious  as 
excommunication  with  “applause”  is  ut- 
terly inappropriate,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  action  was  justifiable. 
I,  for  one,  see  nothing  to  cheer  about;  a 
spirit  of  mourning  would  be  more  in  keep- 
ing with  who  we  say  we  are  as  the  body  of 
Christ. 

I am  also  wondering  if  the  assumption 
is  widely  held  that  the  action  in  question 
was  taken  by  the  conference  delegate 
body.  Mr.  Ledford’s  letter  seems  to 
assume  that,  even  though  the  “Menno- 
scope” item  states  otherwise. 

To  set  the  record  straight:  the  action  in 
question  was  one  which  was  taken  by  the 
Conference  Council  in  closed  session.  At 
no  time  were  the  delegates  and/or  pastors 
from  the  congregations  who  make  up  the 
conference  consulted  or  informed  prior  to 
the  action  being  taken.  Furthermore, 
when  the  conference  delegates  accepted 
the  lowa-Nebraska  Conference  statement 
on  sexuality  in  August  1986  at  Milford, 
Neb.  (by  a mere  53  percent  majority 
vote),  no  indication  was  given  that  disa- 
greeing with  it  would  constitute  a “test” 
of  conference  membership. 


A.  J.  Metzler,  Goshen,  Ind. 

The  Dec.  8 issue  reported  on  conversa- 
tions between  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  on  possible  merging  (integrating). 
The  following  suggestion  I made  in  an  in- 
terview with  Jim  Lapp  was  quoted: 
“Pursue  deep  theological  understanding 
of  God’s  purpose  for  unity  in  a two-year 


study  process.”  May  I clarify  a bit 
further? 

To  begin  with  questions  of  organiza- 
tion, programs,  finances,  frequency  of 
conventions,  while  important,  neverthe- 
less are  more  of  the  nature  of  “scaffold- 
ing” rather  than  the  building.  God  means 
to  reveal  himself  to  the  world  through  his 
body,  the  church.  But,  as  regards  unity, 
for  which  Christ  so  fervently  prayed,  we 
have  so  grotesquely  distorted  his  image 
that  the  world  can  scarcely  recognize 
him. 

We  need  to  understand  the  scriptural 
teachings  on  this  subject.  One  of  the 
plainest  teachings  of  the  New  Testament 
is  the  unity  of  the  church.  The  clearest  is 
the  Lord’s  prayer  (John  17:11,  21-23).  He 
prayed  five  times  “that  they  may  be  one 
as  we  are  one”  and  twice  for  the  purpose 
of  this  unity  “that  the  world  may  believe 
that  you  have  sent  me.” 

What  does  this  mean?  What  does  it 
mean  for  us  Mennonites?  What  does  it 
say  as  to  our  record  of  fragmentation? 

Perhaps  it  may  take  something  akin  to 
the  re-conversion  experience  I had  during 
a great  international  conference  in  New 
Delhi,  India,  27  years  ago.  God’s  Word 
and  Spirit  really  shook  me  as  I listened  to 
the  profound  teaching  of  his  Word.  I 
made  my  confession  in  my  first  sermon 
upon  returning  home.  The  subject  was 
“We’ve  Mutilated  the  Body  of  Our  Lord,” 
and  the  biblical  text  was  Isaiah  52:14.  A 
paraphrase  of  Isaiah  6:5  expressed  my 
deep  feeling:  “Woe  is  me.  I’m  undone.  I’ve 
mutilated  the  body  of  my  Lord.  I dwell  in 
the  midst  of  a people  who  have  mutilated 
his  body.” 

Church  unity  must  be  more  than  the 
“pragmatic”  thing  to  do  for  greater  effi- 
ciency. It  should  be  a Christian 
experience,  personally  and  corporately.  It 
needs  to  involve  the  Spirit’s  conviction  for 
our  scandal,  followed  by  repentance, 
confession,  and  God’s  forgiveness. 

A two-year  study  of  this  should  be  a 
challenge  to  every  North  American  Men- 
nonite group.  From  the  Mennonite 
Church  alone  such  a study  should  attract 
the  serious  attention  of  every  congrega- 
tion in  the  more  than  30  conferences  and 
smaller  groups  and  the  nearly  200  unaf- 
filiated congregations.  It  should  merit  the 
support  of  the  approximately  75  church 
and  para-church  periodicals.  Add  to  this 
all  the  General  Conference  Mennonites, 
the  Mennonite  Brethen,  and  many  other 
smaller  groups  of  Mennonites. 

The  two-year  study  of  crucial  issues 
has  proven  to  be  a good  way  for  us  to 
proceed.  Important  matters  have  had  a 
great  amount  of  study,  with  opportunity 
for  participation  by  people  of  various 
viewpoints.  The  Mennonite  Church  could 
invite  all  North  American  Mennonite 
groups  to  participate. 

Dare  we  hesitate  to  enter  into  a serious 
study  of  any  subject  or  portion  of  God’s 
Word  for  fear  of  what  it  may  say  to  us? 
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Alta  Erb  celebrates  97th  birthday.  Some  50  friends  in  Scot  tdale,  Pa. , helped  former  Men- 
nonite  educator  Alta  Erb  celebrate  her  97th  birthday  on  Feb.  23.  TheJHends  also  took  part 
in  one  of  her  favorite  projects — knotting  comforters  for  distribution  to  the  needy  through 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  Erb  was  an  educator  who  began  her  career  as  an  instructor 
at  Hesston  College  and  concluded  it  in  a variety  of  roles  at  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 
Her  late  husband,  Paul,  was  editor  of  “Gospel  Herald,  ” 19^4-62.  She  currently  lives  with 
her  daughter  and  her  husband—  Winifred  and  Milford  Paul — in  Scottdale. 


A new  set  of  television  spots  for  congrega- 
tions to  place  on  local  TV  systems  has  iDeen 
prepared  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
Called  Our  Family  Can  Be  Ymr  Family,  they 
offer  viewers  a chance  to  begin  life  anew.  Ma- 
terial for  the  15-  to  30-second  spots  was  taken 
from  the  All  God’s  People  video  series  pro- 
duced by  MBM.  The  TV  spots  are  available 
from  Lois  Hertzler  at  MBM  Media  Ministries, 
1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

A church-planting  effort  got  underway  in 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  in  January.  It  is  led  by 
Lester  and  Marietta  Sutter,  who  previously 
served  two  other  congregations  in  New  York 
City — in  Queens  and  in  the  Bronx.  The  church- 
planting is  sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  and  Sutters  are  assisted  by 
their  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Stan  and  Kathy 
Sutter. 

Church  planting  began  in  the  Upper  Bronx 
area  of  New  York  City  in  January.  The  leader 
is  Tom  Finger,  a former  professor  at  Northern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Lombard,  111., 
and  author  of  the  recent  Herald  Press  book 
Christian  Theology:  An  Eschatological  Ap- 
proach. The  church-planting  effort  is  spon- 
sored by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

Africa  shouldn’t  be  put  off  to  one  side  in 
world  maps  or  North  American  thinking, 

said  Harold  Miller  recently  at  a seminar  in 
Manlieim,  Pa.  Instead,  the  continent  deserves 
a central  place  because  of  its  size,  cultural  rich- 
ness, and  importance  as  a world  crossroads. 
Miller  made  his  comments  during  “Learnings 
from  Our  Listenings,”  a seminar  sponsored  by 
The  People’s  Place,  a local  Mennonite/Amish 
heritage  center.  Miller  is  a veteran  of  20  years 
of  Mennonite  mission/service  work  in  Africa. 
He  said  North  Americans  can  learn  much  from 
African  ways,  such  as  how  to  work  in  harmony 
with  nature,  rather  than  viewing  it  as  an 
enemy  to  be  overcome. 

Some  05  percent  of  the  members  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  are  pacifists,  according  to  a 
survey  conducted  by  Don  Kraybill,  a sociology 
professor  at  Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  (College.  In  a 
study  on  ‘The  Social  Fabric  of  Pacifism,”  he 
compared  Mennonite  Church  members  with 
members  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  'The 
pacifism  rate  among  the  GCs  was  75  percent 
and  among  the  Brethren,  38  percent.  This  was 
based  on  the  response  of  survey  participants  to 
the  question  about  whether  or  not  they  would 
refuse  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces.  Kraybill 
reported  the  results  of  his  study  recently  in  the 
annual  Henry  Smith  peace  lecture  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College. 

A Mennonite  pastor  from  Cincinnati  will 
lead  a group  of  American  storytellers  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  August  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Network  of  Biblical  Storytellers.  He  is 
Weldon  Nisly  of  Cincinnati  Mennonite  Church, 
and  the  20-member  delegation  includes  his 
daughter,  Tamra— the  only  female  teenager  in 
the  group.  ‘The  vision  of  this  trip  is  rooted  in 
the  power  of  storytelling  to  develop  rela- 
tionships with  those  who  are  our  nation’s 
enemies,”  says  Tom  Boomershine,  founder  of 
the  storytellers  group  and  a professor  at 
United  Theological  Seminary  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Physician-educator-consultant  Willard 
Krabill  received  the  1988  Allen  Erb  Me- 
morial Award  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
Mennonite  Health  Association  in  San 


Francisco.  “Throughout  his  career  he  has 
focused  on  the  tough  issues  and  gets  to  the 
heart  of  problems,  whether  wellness, 
sexuality,  alcohol,  bioethics,  or  AIDS,”  said  the 
Awards  (Committee.  An  innovative  family  doc- 
tor for  many  years  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  Krabill  is 
now  campus  physician  at  Goshen  College  and  a 
consultant  to  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid.  The 
award  he  received  is  named  for  a Mennonite 
pastor  and  hospital  administrator  who 
promoted  a vision  for  health-care  ministries. 

The  Prairie  View  mental  health  center 
received  the  1988  Institutional  Award  of 
Merit  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  Men- 
nonite Health  Association  in  San  Francisco. 
The  Mennonite-related  facility  in  Newton, 
Kans.,  was  cited  for  its  “vision  and  determina- 
tion in  the  development  and  sharing  with  the 
world  of  the  Recovery  of  Hope  process  for  the 
reclamation  of  despairing  marriages.”  Started 
in  1982,  the  program  has  saved  hundreds  of 
marriages  and  has  spread  to  other  mental 
health  centers. 

Choice  Books  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  a goal 
of  setting  up  45  new  bookracks  this  year — 30 

of  them  before  Mar.  31.  Another  goal  is  to  sell 
20  percent  more  books.  Lancaster  Choice  Books 
director  Bill  Weidman  says  it  takes  a lot  of  leg 
work  to  set  up  new  racks  in  stores,  res- 
taurants, and  other  locations.  Currently  he  is 
trying  to  get  into  chain  stores  in  the  Lancaster 
area.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Choice 
Books  of  Lancaster  had  240  racks.  Choice 
Books  is  a Mennonite  ministry  based  in  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

“Everything  You  Always  Wanted  to  Know 
About  Mennonites  hut  Were  Afraid  to  Ask’’ 

is  the  title  of  educational  sessions  being  offered 


at  Hyde  Park  Mennonite  Church  in  Boise, 
Idaho.  Held  on  Wednesday  evenings,  the  10- 
part  series  is  part  of  the  congregation’s  10th- 
anniversary  celebration.  Each  session  focuses 
on  a different  topic — like  history,  current 
practice,  peace,  missions,  cooking,  and  music. 
The  series  concluded  on  Mar.  16  with  a look 
at  the  congregation’s  brief  history  and  its  vi- 
sion for  the  future.  The  response  has  been 
good,  says  Pastor  Larry  Hauder,  especially 
from  “new  Mennonites”  in  the  congregation. 
The  series,  which  was  publicized  in  the  com- 
munity, also  attracted  people  who  had  never 
been  to  the  church  before. 

Western  Mennonite  School  has  decided  to 
erect  a chapel  which  will  also  include  three 
classrooms,  a music  room,  music  practice 
rooms,  and  drama  space.  The  chapel  will  seat 
250.  'The  projected  cost  is  $500,000  plus 
$100,000  for  an  endowment  fund.  Although  the 
target  date  for  groundbreaking  is  Aug.  1, 
construction  will  not  begin  until  75  percent  of 
the  funds  needed  are  contributed  or  pledged. 
About  25  percent  of  the  amount  has  already 
been  raised.  Western  Mennonite  School  is 
located  in  Salem,  Oreg. 

Goshen  College  is  among  the  “best  of  the 
bargain’’  schools  listed  in  the  March  issue  of 
Changing  Times:  The  Kiplinger  Magazine.  It  is 
one  of  42  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  listed 
as  “high-quality”  and  “low-cost.”  The  object  of 
the  magazine’s  survey  was  to  show  that  “it’s 
possible  to  get  a high-quality  education  for  a 
dramatically  lower  price.”  A panel  of  13  educa- 
tion experts  examined  a list  of  100  “finalists” 
to  come  up  with  their  choices.  This  is  the 
second  time  this  school  year  that  Goshen 
College  has  been  cited  for  excellence  by  a na- 
tional magazine. 
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“Pilgrim  Aflame”  tells  story  of  early  Anabaptists.  Actor  Mark  Lenard  (left)  as 
Eberhard  Hoffmann  confronts  Michael  Sattler  (actor  Norbert  Weisser)  in  the  movie  “Pil- 
gram  Aflame,”  which  was  filmed  recently  in  Sioitzerland  and  France  by  Sisters  & 
Brothers,  a Mennonite  media  group  based  in  Goshen,  Ind.  The  film  tells  the  dramatic  story 
of  the  beginning  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  in  Zurich  in  1525  and  the  unity  of  the  move- 
ment under  Saltier's  leadership  in  Schleitheim  in  1527.  “Pilgrim  Aflame,”  based  on  a 
Herald  Press  novel  by  Myron  Augsburger,  is  expected  to  be  in  theaters  by  early  next  year. 

In  the  scene  pictured,  Hoffmann  pressures  Sattler,  who  is  a prior  in  a Benedictine 
monastery,  to  increase  the  rents  and  taxes  collected  from  those  living  on  the  land  under  the 
administration  of  his  monastery.  Because  Sattler  could  not  condone  the  injustices  the 
church  caused  the  poor,  he  left  the  monastery  and  joined  the  Anabaptists.  Sattler’s  concern 
for  the  plight  of  the  poor,  his  ideas  of  spiritual  purity,  and  his  commitment  to  Christian 
community  became  hallmarks  of  Anabaptism.  Sattler  was  also  the  first  Anabaptist  to 
grasp  the  need  for  the  church  to  function  separately  from  the  state— an  idea  viewed  as 
heresy  and  treason  in  his  day,  but  in  this  century  has  become  the  standard  for  rela- 
tionships between  church  and  government. 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  has 
developed  a two-year  $70,000  program  to 
help  train  junior  high  school  teachers  in 
Laos.  The  funds  are  going  to  training  schools 
operated  by  the  government  in  three  provinces. 
They  are  being  used  for  constructing  and 
upgrading  buildings,  strengthening  the  cur- 
riculum, and  improving  gardens  that  provide 
food  for  the  schools.  The  gardens  are  planted 
and  tended  by  students  and  teachers,  and  MCC 
is  introducing  biointensive  gardening  that  will 
enable  students  and  teachers  to  spend  more 
time  studying  and  teaching  and  less  time  gar- 
dening. 

The  Oaklawn  mental  health  center  has 
launched  a new  program  for  teenagers  who 
abuse  drugs  and  alcohol.  Called  Adolescent 
Substance  Abuse  Program  (ASAP),  it  is 
intended  for  young  people  whose  problems  re- 
quire more  than  once-a-week  counseling  but  do 
not  require  hospitalization.  Oaklawn  is  a Men- 
nonite-related  center  with  facilities  in  the  In- 
diana towns  of  Elkhart  and  Goshen.  ‘There  are 
no  other  programs  like  ASAP  in  the  area,” 
says  Oaklawn  medical  director  Carl  Rutt.  The 
director  of  the  new  program  is  Steve  Wagner, 
who  is  also  responsible  for  Oaklawn’s 
Adolescent  Day  Treatment  for  emotionally 
disturbed  youngsters. 

Stirling  Avenue  Mennonite  Church  in 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  has  opened  a Peace  and 
Justice  Center.  Its  office  is  located  in  the 


church  and  it  is  coordinated  on  a volunteer 
basis  by  Carrie  Harder,  a nurse  and  former 
hospital  public  relations  manager.  The 
center — the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  area — was 
featured  recently  in  the  local  newspaper, 
which  stated  that  Stirling  members  were  no 
longer  satisfied  to  be  “the  quiet  in  the  land.” 
The  story  was  picked  up  by  the  Associated 
Press  and  Canadian  Press  and  appeared  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  country.  The 
center’s  first  major  public  event  was  a Mar.  12 
seminar  to  explore  alternatives  to  paying  taxes 
for  military  purposes. 

The  Eastern  Mennonite  College  women’s 
basketball  team  reached  the  20-win 
milestone  for  the  second  time  in  three  years 

by  finishing  its  1987-88  season  with  a record  of 
20-6.  The  team  ended  the  regular  season  tied 
for  first  place  in  the  Old  Dominion  Athletic 
Conference,  but  was  defeated  in  a semifinal 
game  at  the  conference  tournament.  The  EMC 
men’s  team,  meanwhile,  completed  its  season 
with  a 10-16  record. 

The  campus  center  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  was  cited  by  the  Virginia  Masonry 
Council  recently.  LeRoy  Troyer  and  Associ- 
ates of  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  the  firm  that 
designed  the  building,  won  in  the  “religious 
and  institutional”  category  of  the  council’s 
1987  “Excellence  in  Masonry  Design  Awards” 
competition.  The  $4  million  campus  center  was 
completed  in  August  1986 — 21/2  years  after  fire 


destroyed  the  former  Administration  Building 
during  a renovation  project. 

The  Hesston  College  community  celebrated 
the  90th  birthday  of  former  president  Milo 
Kauffman  recently.  His  family  hosted  a recep- 
tion and  well-wishers  from  near  and  far 
deluged  him  with  300  cards  as  well  as  flowers 
and  other  remembrances.  Kauffman  in  turn 
donated  his  personal  library  on  stewardship  to 
the  college.  The  library,  which  he  had  been 
building  since  1950,  numbers  350  volumes  and 
will  be  housed  in  the  Center  for  Bible  Study. 
Kauffman  was  president,  1932-51.  After  he  left 
office,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  Christian 
stewardship  concerns,  lecturing  throughout 
North  America  and  writing  several  books  on 
the  subject. 

The  black  mayor  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  was 
the  keynote  speaker  for  Black  History 
Month  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  She  is 

Jessie  Menifield  Rattley,  who  was  the  first 
woman  and  the  first  black  elected  to  the 
Newport  News  City  Council  in  1970  and  served 
until  being  selected  as  mayor  in  1986.  EMC 
president  Joe  Lapp  presented  her  with  a copy 
of  the  book  Education  for  Manhood:  The  Edu- 
cation of  Blacks  in  Virginia  During  the  Civil 
War.  It  was  written  by  retired  EMC  history 
professor  Samuel  Horst. 

Mathematics  teachers  from  10  Mennonite 
secondary  schools  got  together  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  recently.  Hosted  by  the 
college’s  Mathematical  Sciences  Department, 
the  teachers  discussed  better  ways  to  teach 
math — especially  to  students  who  have  special 
difficulty  in  that  subject— and  interacted  with 
EMC  professors  and  students.  The  schools  rep- 
resented were  Western  Mennonite,  Central 
Christian,  Eastern  Mennonite,  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite, Iowa  Mennonite,  Bethany  Christian, 
United  Mennonite,  Sarasota  Christian, 
Christopher  Dock,  and  Academia  Menonita. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  professors  Galen 
Lehman  and  Rick  Yoder  have  been  hard  to 
keep  up  with  lately.  They  have  been  doing 
consultancy  work  overseas  in  the  health-care 
field  in  addition  to  their  regular  responsi- 
bilities at  EMC.  Lehman,  head  of  the 
Psychology  Department,  is  involved  with  the 
Washington,  D.C.-based  Academy  for  Educa- 
tional Development,  which  promotes  health 
education  in  the  third  world.  It  has  taken  him 
to  Nigeria  three  times  since  1986.  Yoder,  an  as- 
sociate professor  of  business,  went  to  Sri 
Lanka  in  November  under  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development.  He  conducted  a 
management  training  course  for  health  of- 
ficials. 

John  Rempel  explored  the  topic  of  worship 
in  the  eighth  annual  Benjamin  Eby  Lecture 
at  Conrad  Grebel  College.  “Surely  the  Lord  Is 
in  This  Place:  Worship  as  the  Hallowing  of 
Time  and  Space”  was  the  title  of  his  lecture.  He 
argued  that  the  Protestant  Reformation  went 
too  far  in  reacting  to  the  symbols  and  sacra- 
ments of  the  Catholic  Church.  Form  and  spirit 
are  not  mutually  exclusive,  he  said.  Rempel  is 
Conrad  Grebel’s  chaplain  and  a professor  of  re- 
ligious studies.  In  (October  he  received  a doc- 
torate from  the  Toronto  School  of  Theology. 
The  lecture  series,  named  after  a Mennonite 
pioneer  in  Ontario,  is  an  attempt  to  share  the 
thinking  and  research  of  faculty  members  with 
the  wider  community. 

Mennonites  in  Sapporo,  Japan,  have 
launched  a national  inter-Mennonite  news- 
letter. Called  Kakehashi  (Bridge),  it  is 
published  bimonthly  by  the  new  Mennonite 
Learning  Center  in  that  city  and  distributed  to 
all  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches 
in  the  country.  It  features  national  and 
international  Mennonite  news.  The  five  Men- 
nonite and  Brethren  in  Christ  groups  in  Japan 
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have  a combined  membership  of  about  3,000. 

Menno-Haven/Menno-Village  in  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  bas  received  accreditation  from 
the  Continuing  Care  Accreditation  Commis- 
sion, a national  agency,  after  a one-year 
evaluation  process.  “Any  facility  which 
chooses  to  taKe  part  in  the  process,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  gaining  accreditation,  deserves  qur  ut- 
most respect,”  said  commission  chairman 
Lloyd  Lewis.  Only  32  other  facilities  in  the 
United  States  have  received  the  accreditation. 
Menno-Haven/Menno-Village  is  a 24-year-old 
Mennonite  retirement  community  which  now 
provides  five  levels  of  care  to  about  425  people. 

A former  bank  is  now  the  home  of  the  Mifflin 
County  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Historical  Society. 

Kishacoquillas  Valley  National  Bank  in  Belle- 
ville recenty  turned  over  its  original  building 
to  the  society.  The  4,000-square-foot  two-story 
brick  building  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Wal- 
nut streets  was  constructed  in  1910.  Mifflin 
(A)unty  Mennonite  Historical  Society  was  or- 
ganized in  1986.  Trennis  King  is  its  president. 

Mountain  Lake,  Minn.,  hosted  90  young 
people  from  26  countries  for  a week  recently. 
It  was  the  midyear  conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Visitor  Exchange  Program  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Central  (Committee.  The  young  peo- 
ple have  been  in  North  America  since  last 
August  and  will  go  home  this  summer.  Most 
participants  spend  half  the  year  in  one  location 
and  the  last  half  in  another  one.  The  midyear 
conference  is  a chance  for  them  to  share  stories 
of  what  has  happened  so  far  and  to  enjoy 
fellowship,  study,  and  worship  together. 

During  the  past  two  years,  32  of  Virginia 
Conference’s  78  congregation^  have  hosted 
“caretaking”  weekends  led  by  Dorothy  and 
Orval  Shank,  the  conference’s  stewardship 
ministers.  The  weekends  consist  of  meetings 
with  congregational  leaders  as  well  as  sessions 
with  the  entire  congregation.  The  focus  is  not 
only  on  handling  money  responsibly,  but  on  be- 
ing good  caretakers  of  all  God  has  placed  in 
people’s  care.  Children’s  activities  are  also  in- 
cluded. Shanks  were  recently  reappointed  to 
another  two-year  term,  with  permission  to 
respond  to  invitations  from  outside  the  con- 
ference as  well. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Administrator,  Linville  Hill  Mennonite 
School,  Paradise,  Pa.  The  school  has  130  stu- 
dents from  40  area  churches  in  grades  K-8. 
Experience  is  preferred  but  not  necessary. 
Contact  the  school  at  295  S.  Kinzer  Rd.,  Para- 
dise, PA  17562;  phone  717-442-4447. 

•Position  in  nursing.  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  starting  this  fall.  The  person  will 
teach  pediatric  and  medical-surgical  nursing. 
Required  is  a M.S.  or  Ph.D.  related  to  pediatric 
nursing.  Send  resume  to  Lee  Snyder  at  EMC, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

• Teachers,  Linville  Hill  Mennonite  School, 
Paradise,  Pa.,  starting  this  fall.  Needed  are 
teachers  for  grade  2,  for  music,  and  for  junior 


high.  (Contact  the  school  at  295  S.  Kinzer  Rd., 
Paradise,  PA  17562;  phone  717-442-4447. 
•Social  worker,  Tel  Hal  Retirement  Com- 
munity, Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  starting  in  mid- 
July.  Contact  Karen  Horning  at  Tel  Hai,  Box 
190,  Honey  Brook,  PA  19344;  phone  215-273- 
3149. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding,  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Blough-Sohosky.  Gerald  Blough,  Boswell, 
Pa.,  Blough  cong.,  and  Joyce  Sohosky,  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.,  by  Don  Eller  and  David  Mishler, 
Feb.  6. 

Gent-Schweitzer.  Steve  Gent,  St.  James 
Church,  Washington,  Iowa,  and  Joani 
Schweitzer,  Wellman  cong.,  Wellman,  Iowa,  by 
Father  Weyland  and  Stan  Weaver,  Nov.  27. 

Heinrich-Hadden.  Donald  J.  Heinrich  and 
Penny  Louise  Hadden,  both  of  Sarasota,  Fla., 
Bay  Shore  cong.,  by  Howard  S.  Schmitt,  Mar. 
5. 

Kanagy-Mitchell.  Conrad  Kanagy,  Reeds- 
ville.  Pa.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  and  Heidi 
Mitchell,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Maple  (Jrove  cong.,  by 
Erie  Renno  and  Max  Zook,  Mar.  5. 

Morey-Blucker.  Pete  Morey,  Granger,  Ind., 
Missionary  Church,  and  Sheri  Blucker,  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  North  Main  Street  cong.,  by  Mark 
Mikel  and  John  C.  King,  Mar.  5. 

Russon-Leech.  Albert  Russon,  Mennonite 
Church,  and  Karen  Leech,  Catholic  Church,  by 
Fred  Lichti,  Mar.  5. 


BIRTHS 


Plea.se  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Benner,  Neil  and  Gladys  Faye  (Alderfer), 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Chad  Erik,  Mar. 
7. 

Fuglie,  Dave  and  Rhonda  (Stauffer),  Saudi 
Arabia,  first  child,  Luke  David,  Feb.  22. 

Gleeson,  Ed  and  Jennifer  (Snyder),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Elizabeth  Siobhan,  Feb.  7. 

Heacock,  Randy  and  Nancy  (Gehman),  Cfen- 
treville,  Va.,  first  child,  Vanessa  Marlene,  Jan. 
21. 

Hershberger,  Paul  and  Lorie  (Ringenberg), 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  second  son,  Mark  Lawrence, 
Feb.  18. 

Hochstetler,  Bill  and  Rosie  (Stauffer), 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  second  child,  first 
daughter,  Jennifer  Kay,  Feb.  27. 

Hooley,  Lynn  and  Debby  (Knief),  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Emily  Denise, 
Feb.  28. 
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Kauffman,  Steve  and  Brenda  (Schweitzer), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  third  daughter,  Kayla  Marie, 
Dec.  22. 

Short,  Gary  and  Joyce  (Krauss),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Brooke  Marie,  Feb.  17. 

Stoltzfus,  Ken  and  Phyllis  (Martin),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Wendi 
Lynn,  Feb.  26. 

Stuckey,  Randy  and  Karen  (Nyce),  West 
Unity,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Jonathan 
Aaron,  Feb.  23. 

Weaver,  Herb  and  Anita  (Hunsberger), 
Owensboro,  Ky.,  second  daughter,  Anda  Sara- 
nell,  Nov.  21. 

Weaver,  Jim  and  lisa  (Baer),  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  first  son,  Adam  Drew,  Oct.  30. 

Witmer,  Bob  and  Waunita  (Yutzy),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Jared  Robert, 
Feb.  26. 

Yoder,  Roger  and  Rhonda  (Nussbaum), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Amanda  Nicole,  Feb.  27. 


OBITUARIES 


Bauman,  Fannie,  daughter  of  Ira  and 
Matilda  (Groff)  Bauman,  was  born  in  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  Mar.  16,  1895;  died  at  Cambridge, 
Ont.,  Feb.  24,  1988;  aged  92  y.  Surviving  are 
one  brother  (Mel  Bauman)  and  one  sister 
(Emma  Erb).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
brothers  (Roy  and  Leander)  and  2 sisters 
(Martha  and  Ilda).  She  was  a member  of  Erb 
St.  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  28,  in  charge  of  Wilmer 
Martin;  interment  in  Erb  St.  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Brubaker,  Elam  R.,  was  born  in  Rapho 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Apr.  4,  1898;  died  at  the  Mennonite 
Home,  Manheim.  Twp.,  Pa.,  Feb.  7,  1988;  aged 

89  y.  He  was  married  to  Margaret , who 

died  in  1976.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Grace 
F.  Stauffer,  Lois  B.  Peters,  and  Dorothy  F. 
Graybill),  2 sons  (James  F.  and  Luke  F.  Bru- 
baker), 16  grandchildren,  17  great-grandchil- 
dren, one  brother  (Paris  0.  Brubaker),  and  one 
sister  (Anna  Brubaker).  He  was  a member  of 
Mount  Joy  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  10,  in  charge  of 
Shelley  Shellenberger,  Joe  Sherer,  and  Clar- 
ence Stauffer;  interment  in  Erisman  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Frey,  lola  Miller,  daughter  of  John  and  Lu- 
cinda (Hostetler)  Miller,  was  born  in  Holmes 
Co.,  Ohio,  July  8, 1904;  died  at  La  Grange  (Ind.) 
Hospital,  Jan.  5,  1988;  aged  83  y.  On  Sept.  4, 
1943,  she  was  married  to  Floyd  A.  Frey,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  stepdaughter 
(Lois  Miller),  one  stepson  (Loren  Frey),  and  6 
stepgrandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  2 brothers  and  4 sisters.  She  was  a member 
of  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  8,  in  charge 
of  Gene  Troyer  and  Craig  Garber;  interment  in 
the  Townline  Cemetery. 

Gerber,  Menno  S.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mag- 
dalena (Sears)  Gerber,  was  born  in  Groveland, 
111.,  May  24,  1900;  died  at  Morton,  111.,  Mar.  2, 
1988;  aged  87  y.  On  Aug.  31,  1922,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Lavina  C.  Heiser,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 grandsons,  4 great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Ruth  King).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter,  one  great- 
granddaughter,  2 sisters,  and  one  brother.  He 
was  a member  of  First  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  6,  in 
charge  of  Glen  A.  Horner;  interment  in 
Pleasant  Grove  Cemetery. 

Gingrich,  David  Alan,  son  of  Lloyd  W.  and 
Rachel  (Musser)  Gingrich,  was  born  in  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  May  28,  1957;  died  at  Milton  S. 
Hershey  Medical  Center,  Hershey,  Pa.,  Jan.  20, 
1988;  aged  30  y.  On  July  12,  1980,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Charlene  Martin,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Jacob  and  Micah)  and  2 
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sisters  (Rita  Strite  and  Karen  Gingrich).  He 
was  a member  of  Mercersburg  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  23,  in  charge  of  Doug  Miller,  Enos  Martin, 
David  Kent,  and  Mahlon  Eshleman;  interment 
in  Mercersburg  Cemetery. 

Hertzler,  Milford  Raymond,  son  of  Henry 
and  Anna  (Shenk)  Hertzler,  was  born  at  Den- 
bigh, Va.,  Mar.  19,  1908;  died  of  congestive 
heart  failure  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Feb.  26, 
1988;  aged  79  y.  On  Oct.  5,  1932,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Ada  Hostetter,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  son  (James  R.  Hertzler),  2 
daughters  (Carolyn  G.  Presley  and  Janice  L. 
Gerber),  12  grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Arthur 
V.,  Harry,  and  Oliver  W.  Hertzler),  and  5 
sisters  (Lois  Hostetter,  Ruth  Shank,  Osie  Zie- 
gler, Edith  Wenger,  and  Dora  Brunk).  He  was 
a member  of  Lindale  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  29,  in  charge 
of  Lynn  Miller  and  Randy  Schweitzer;  inter- 
ment in  Lindale  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

King,  Daniel  David,  son  of  David  S.  and 
Barbara  (Kauffman)  King,  was  born  at 
Lamed,  Kans.,  July  27,  1898;  died  at  Research 
Medical  Center,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  28, 
1988;  aged  89  y.  On  Mar.  2,  1924,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Sylva  May  King,  who  died  in  January 
1987.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Chester  F.  and 
Harold  L.  King),  4 daughters  (Joyce  M.  King, 
Juanita  Porter,  Carolyn  J.  King,  and  Carol  Sue 
Lindsey),  5 grandchildren,  2 great-grandsons, 
and  4 sisters  (Mary  King,  Ella  King,  May 
Rushly,  and  Ruth  Rushly).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son.  He  was  a member  of  Syca- 
more Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  3,  in  charge  of  Dar- 
rell Zook  and  Jim  Maust;  interment  in  Clear- 
fork  Cemetery. 

Landis,  Katie  Irene  Bergey,  daughter  of 
Jonas  and  Lizzie  (Willouer)  Bergey,  was  born 
in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  16,  1909;  died  at 
Rockhill  Mennonite  Community,  Sellersville, 
Pa.,  Mar.  7,  1988;  aged  78  y.  On  Dec.  18,  1926, 
she  was  married  to  Linford  J.  Landis,  Sr.,  who 
died  in  June  1971.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Dorothy  L.  Hagey  Haberle  and  Kathryn  E. 
Campbell),  3 sons  (Linford  B.,  Richard  B.,  and 
James  B.  Landis),  19  grandchildren,  23  great- 
grandchildren, one  sister  (Elizabeth  W.  Ber- 
gey), and  one  brother  (Jonas  W.  Bergey).  She 
was  a member  of  Franconia  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  9,  in  charge  of  John  L.  Derstine  and  Floyd 
M.  Hackman;  interment  in  Franconia  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Leaman,  Ethel  Barge,  daughter  of  Witmer 
J.  and  Elnora  (Esbenshade)  Barge,  was  born  in 
Sterling,  111.,  Nov.  5,  1906;  died  at  Mountville, 
Pa.,  Feb.  27,  1988;  aged  81  y.  On  June  6,  1929, 
she  was  married  to  Ivan  D.  Leaman,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  6 daughters  (Lois  A. 
Garber,  Marian  M.  Neff,  Alta  J.  Metzler,  Es- 
ther E.  Kniss,  Ethel  M.  Sell,  and  Mary  E. 
Luniga),  2 sons  (Ivan  B.  and  James  R.  Lea- 
man), 29  grandchildren,  25  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  2 sisters  (Anna  Leaman  and  Elnora 
Cope).  She  was  a member  of  Ck)lumbia  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Millersville  Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  2,  in 
charge  of  Abram  Charles,  Paul  K.  Charles,  and 
J.  Clyde  Shenk;  interment  in  Mellinger’s  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Leichty,  David  F.,  Sr.,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Mary  (Shantz)  Leichty,  was  born  in  Noble, 
Iowa,  Aug.  18,  1906;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar. 
1,  1988;  aged  81  y.  On  June  28,  1931,  he  was 
married  to  Helen  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Warren  and  David,  Jr.),  3 
daughters  (Genevieve  Schwartzentruber,  Delia 
Herr,  and  Evelyn  Hostetler),  17  grandchildren, 
and  7 great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  daughter  (Kathryn  Mullet)  and  2 
brothers  (Henry  and  William).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  College  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  3,  in  charge 
of  Nancy  Kauffmann  and  Philip  K.  Clemens; 
interment  in  Violett  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Leah  Bauman,  daughter  of  Eli  and 


Catherine  (Brubacher)  Bauman,  was  born  in 
Osceola  (3o.,  Iowa,  Aug.  27,  1913;  died  at  K-W 
Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Feb.  25,  1988;  aged 
74  y.  On  June  26, 1934,  she  was  married  to  Em- 
manuel Martin,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  11  children  (Reta  Martin,  Alice  Buschert, 
Laverne  Martin,  Grace  Schweitzer,  Barbara 
Gingrich,  Kenneth,  Ernest,  Murray,  David, 
and  Donald  Martin,  and  Elaine  Pearce),  31 
grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Barbara  Frey).  She  was  a member  of 
Elmira  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Feb.  28,  in  charge  of  Ray 
Brubacher  and  Mary  Schiedel;  interment  in 
Elmira  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Mary  E.  Risser,  daughter  of  Mar- 
tin and  Martha  (Eshelman)  Risser,  was  born  in 
Reid,  Md.,  Dec.  31,  1894;  died  at  Menno  Haven, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  8, 1988;  aged  93  y.  On 
Dec.  15,  1915,  she  was  married  to  Menno  S. 
Martin,  who  died  on  Oct.  26, 1957.  Surviving  are 
3 daughters  (Ula  R.,  Ada,  and  Cora  Martin) 
and  one  son  (Omar  Martin).  She  was  a member 
of  Mt.  Olive  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  11,  in  charge  of 
Lynn  Martin  and  Glenn  Martin;  interment  in 
Reiff  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Yost  S.,  son  of  Solomon  and  Annie 
(Miller)  Miller,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio; 
died  in  Baltic  Country  Manor,  Baltic,  Ohio, 
Mar.  1,  1988;  aged  86  y.  He  was  married  to 
Fern  Hostetler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Delon  and  Doyle),  one  daughter 
(Dorothy  Gerber),  8 grandchildren,  10  great- 
grandchildren, and  one  stepgreat-grandchild. 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  son,  3 
brothers,  and  3 sisters.  He  was  a member  of 
Walnut  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  4,  in  charge 
of  Alvin  Kanagy;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Moyer,  Lois  Barndt,  daughter  of  Walter 
and  Sally  (Hartzel)  Barndt,  was  born  in 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Apr.  25,  1911;  died  of  severe 
Organic  Brain  Syndrome  at  New  Tripoli,  Pa., 
Mar.  3,  1988;  aged  76  y.  On  Mar.  23,  1929,  she 
was  married  to  Garwood  R.  Moyer,  who  died 
on  July  7,  1980.  Surviving  are  7 children 
(Shirley  Garis,  Sonia  Althouse,  Richard  B., 
Garwood  B.,  Jr.,  Robert  B.,  Kerry  B.,  and  Ray 
B.),  16  grandchildren,  15  great-grandchildren, 
one  sister  (Naoma  Geisinger)  and  one  brother 
(Luther  Barndt).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  6,  in 
charge  of  Robert  L.  Shreiner  and  Michael  L. 
Derstine;  interment  in  Blooming  Glen  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Roth,  Merton  Dale,  son  of  Ben  J.  and 
Martha  (Schweitzer)  Roth,  was  born  at  Beaver 
Crossing,  Nebr.,  July  14,  1926;  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  Wellman,  Iowa,  Feb.  24, 1988;  aged  61 
y.  On  Aug.  10, 1947,  he  was  married  to  Virginia 
Rensberger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Carol  Miller,  Mary  Stutzman,  and 
Joann  Marner),  one  son  (Leslie),  9 grandchil- 
dren, his  mother,  and  one  sister  (Elaine  Eash). 
One  son  (Dale)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was 
a member  of  West  Union  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  27,  in 
charge  of  Merv  Birky  and  Emery  Hochstetler; 
interment  in  West  Union  Cemetery. 

Vue,  Ka  Yeng,  was  born  in  Laos;  died  of 
cancer  at  her  home  in  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Feb.  23, 
1988;  aged  47  y.  She  is  survived  by  her  hus- 
band, 7 children,  and  6 grandchildren.  She  was 
a member  of  Hmong  Christian  Church  (Men- 
nonite) in  Kitchener.  Funeral  services  were 
held  in  First  Mennonite  Church  on  Feb.  26,  in 
charge  of  Tong  Hang;  interment  in  First  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Weber,  Mervin  H.,  son  of  Ephraim  and 
Maria  (Steckle)  Weber,  died  at  Fairview  Men- 
nonite Home,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  Feb.  24,  1988; 
aged  73  y.  He  was  married  to  Grace  Baer,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Richard 
and  Robert),  3 grandchildren,  3 stepgrand- 
children,  one  sister  (Laura  Hamsher),  and  2 
brothers  (Clayton  and  Eldon).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  an  infant  brother  and  one  brother 


(Ion).  He  was  a member  of  First  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Feb.  27,  in  charge  of  Glenn  Brubacher;  spring 
interment  in  First  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Elmer  S.,  son  of  Solomon  and  Mary 
Yoder,  was  born  in  Wright  Co.,  Iowa,  July  2, 
1901;  died  at  his  home  on  Mar.  3, 1988;  aged  86 
y.  On  Apr.  25,  1933,  he  was  married  to  Iva  E. 
Headings,  who  died  on  Mar.  16,  1980.  Surviv- 
ing are  one  son  (Kenneth  E.  Yoder),  3 grand- 
children, one  sister  (Florence  Jones),  and  one 
half  brother  (Alvin  Linder).  He  was  a member 
of  South  Union  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  7,  in  charge 
of  Lynn  A.  Miller;  interment  in  South  Union 
Cemetery. 

Zehr,  Feme  Lois  Yoder,  daughter  of  Emery 
and  Vertie  (Gingrich)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  Jan.  12,  1927;  died  at  Shreveport, 
La.,  Dec.  25,  1987;  aged  60  y.  On  Jan.  18,  1948, 
she  was  married  to  Lloyd  Zehr,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (David  and  Timothy 
Zehr),  3 daughters  (Deborah  Coates,  Colleen 
Nevin,  and  Christine  Dueck),  3 brothers  (Glen, 
Wayne,  and  Orval  Yoder),  and  2 sisters  (Mor- 
gorie  Whitesal  and  Marlene  Lichty).  She  was  a 
member  of  Albany  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  30,  in  charge 
of  Ed  Springer,  Harold  Hochstetler,  and  Les 
Kropf;  interment  in  Albany,  Oreg. 

Zook,  Jonathan  C.,  son  of  Levi  D.  and  Net- 
tie (Yoder)  Zook,  was  born  in  Cass  Co.,  Mo.,  on 
Jan.  11, 1902;  died  at  his  home  in  Goshen,  Ind., 
on  Nov.  28, 1987;  aged  85  y.  On  Jan.  27, 1927,  he 
was  married  to  Ida  Hartzler,  who  died  on  Aug. 
28,  1979.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Rebekah 
Nice,  Sarah  Ann  Newcomer,  and  Erma  Yoder), 
one  son  (Leo),  11  grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Ira),  and  2 sisters  (Lydia  Schrock  and  Phebe 
Hershberger).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  an 
infant  son  (Benjamin)  and  one  sister  (Carrie 
Schrock).  He  was  an  ordained  minister  and 
bishop  and  a member  of  Hopewell  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  3,  in  charge  of  Maynard  Headings  and 
James  Roth;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Kitchener/Waterloo,  Ont., 
Apr.  6-9 

Illinois  Conference  annual  spring  meeting,  East  Peoria,  111., 
Apr.  8-9 

Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  17 
Mennonite  Renewal  Services  annual  meeting,  Apr.  19-21 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Apr.  22-23 

MC/GC  Committee  on  Cooperation,  Chicago,  111.,  Apr.  22-23 
Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  Washington,  D.C.,  Apr. 
25-26 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr. 
28-29 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  1 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference.  May  6-7 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  assembly,  Denver,  Colo., 
May  6-8 

New  York  State  Fellowship  celebration,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  May  13- 
15 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  21 

Hesston  College  commencement,  Hesston,  Kans.,  May  22 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  27 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Lombard,  III.,  May 

27- 28 

Southwest  Conference  midyear  meeting,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  May 

28- 30 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Expert  says  Swaggart  scandal 
will  have  greatest  effect  overseas 

The  sex  scandal  involving  televangelist 
Jimmy  Swaggart  may  have  more  impact 
overseas  than  it  does  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  a University  of  Alabama  his- 
torian who  is  a leading  scholar  of  the 
charismatic/Pentecostal  movement. 
Swaggart  “is  probably  the  most  powerful 
Protestant  minister  in  the  world  outside 
the  United  States,”  said  David  Edwin 
Harrell,  Jr.  He  would  even  include  Billy 
Graham  in  that  statement. 

Although  Graham  is  believed  to  have 
preached  to  more  people  around  the  world 
than  any  other  evangelist  in  history,  he 
does  not  have  a regular  television 
program  like  Swaggart,  whose  weekly 
broadcasts  are  seen  by  an  estimated  510 
million  people  in  145  countries.  The 
Assemblies  of  God  preacher  has  had  a 
particularly  powerful  impact  in  Latin 
America. 

Louisiana  officials  of  the  Assemblies  of 
God  have  recommended  that  Swa^art  be 
suspended  from  public  preaching  for 
three  months,  except  for  overseas  com- 
mitments. Christian  Broadcasting  Net- 
work has  announced  it  will  stop  showing 
the  Swaggart  program  for  three  months, 
and  similar  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
state-run  broadcasting  systems  of  South 
Africa,  Jamaica,  and  Trinidad/Tobago. 


Catholic  archdiocese,  hospitals 
to  open  AIDS  treatment  centers 

The  Los  Angeles  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
diocese and  six  local  Catholic  hospitals 
have  formed  a nonprofit  corporation  to 
operate  residential  treatment  centers  for 
homeless  AIDS  victims.  Archbishop 
Roger  Mahony  said  the  hospitals  will 
provide  medical  and  office  staff  and  cover 
the  program’s  start-up  costs.  Private  and 
public  grants  are  being  sought  to  fund  the 
ongoing  effort,  budgeted  for  $1.1  million 
in  its  first  year. 

Mahony  said  the  facilities,  to  be  located 
in  private  homes  purchased  for  this  pur- 
pose, will  provide  more  care  than  dying 
AIDS  patients  generally  receive  in  hos- 


pices. “We’re  not  calling  them  hospices 
because  that’s  not  what  is  needed,”  the 
prelate  said.  “Hospices  are  inadequate. 
We’re  talking  about  a facility  fully  backed 
by  health  professionals  that  helps  AIDS 
victims  who  are  not  just  in  a terminal 
stage.” 

Mahony  first  announced  his  intention 
to  open  AIDS  residential  treatment  cen- 
ters two  years  ago  during  a Mass  he 
celebrated  for  victims  of  the  disease  and 
members  of  the  Catholic  homosexual 
community.  However,  the  effort  was 
dogged  with  delays  as  church  officials 
sought  ways  of  defusing  potentially  divi- 
sive community  opposition  to  the  centers. 
Such  opposition  has  surfaced  in  Los 
Angeles  in  connection  with  AIDS  hos- 
pices run  by  other  groups. 


Religious  leaders  want  to  make 
disarmament  a campaign  issue 

A group  of  American  religious  leaders 
who  hope  to  bring  the  issue  of  global  nu- 
clear disarmament  to  the  forefront  of  the 
presidential  campaign  has  formed  a new 
organization  called  Choose  Peace.  It  plans 
to  place  newspaper  advertisements  in  key 
primary  states.  Members  also  hope  to 
meet  with  presidential  candidates  and  to 
lobby  delegates  to  the  presidential 
nominating  conventions  this  summer. 

The  formation  of  Choose  Peace  follows 
condemnation  of  the  arms  race  by  most 
major  American  religious  groups,  said 
United  Methodist  Bishop  Dale  White  of 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  who  chairs  the  new 
group.  “We  have  never  before  come  to- 
gether in  a concerted  effort  to  that 
consensus  in  one  voice,”  he  said.  “But  the 
moral  outrage  at  the  principle  that  we 
must  threaten  each  other  with  omnicide, 
the  eradication  of  the  whole  species,  in 
order  to  secure  our  existence,  has  grown 
among  the  religions.” 


Major  donor  to  religious 
institutions  admits  racist  mailings 

Two  $500,000  gifts  became  a cause  for 
embarrassment  to  a college  and  a con- 
gregation when  it  was  revealed  recently 
that  the  donor  has  been  sending  anony- 
mous racist  mailings.  Elroy  Stock,  the 
donor,  acknowledged  to  a TV  investiga- 
tive news  team  that  he  sent  as  many  as 
100,000  hostile  mailings  anonymously 
over  14  years  to  interracial  and  interre- 
ligious couples  and  to  some  of  their 
children.  The  mailings  included  such 
comments  as  “Satan  is  on  a rampage  to 
destroy  God’s  races,”  and  “A  dog  breeder 
would  not  think  of  producing  mongrel 
dogs,  so  why  should  the  human  race  be 
mongrel?”  Scriptural  references  were  in- 
cluded to  bolster  the  messages. 

After  a local  television  station,  WCCO- 
TV,  disclosed  that  Stock  was  the  sender  of 
the  mailings,  Augsburg  College,  a Lu- 
theran school  in  Minneapolis,  abandoned 


plans  to  name  the  wing  of  a new  building 
for  him.  President  Charles  Anderson  said 
the  donor’s  positions  and  actions  “have 
disturbed,  angered,  and  saddened  hun- 
dreds of  individuals  and  families,  includ- 
ing members  of  the  Augsburg  com- 
munity.” 

Stock’s  other  gift  went  to  Messiah  Lu- 
theran Church  in  Hoffman,  Minn.  Theo- 
dore Carlson,  a copastor,  said  members  of 
the  congregation  were  surprised  and 
stunned  to  learn  of  Stock’s  mailings, 
some  of  which  had  come  to  Hoffman. 


Quebec  study:  20  percent  of  priests 
have  problems  with  celibacy 

A study  of  one  Roman  Catholic  diocese 
in  Quebec  recently  has  revealed  that  one 
priest  in  five  has  serious  difficulties  with 
celibacy.  Though  the  report  notes  that  its 
findings  are  “not  particularly  alarming,” 
it,  nevertheless,  recommends  that  priests 
be  specifically  trained  in  sexual  matters 
and  how  the  church  could  deal  with  in- 
cidents of  alleged  sexual  abuse  of  children 
by  priests. 

The  study,  which  was  welcomed  by 
Catholic  bishops  across  Canada,  was 
conducted  by  Andre  Guindon,  a theology 
professor  who  specializes  in  sexual  ethics 
at  St.  Paul  University  in  Ottawa.  It  was 
prompted  by  two  well-publicized  inci- 
dents in  which  priests  in  the  Ottawa  and 
Cornwall  (Ont.)  dioceses  were  convicted 
on  sexual  charges  involving  young  males. 

The  survey  showed  that  one  priest  in  10 
is  “incapable  of  behaving  as  a celibate 
should.”  Another  one  in  10  manages  to 
live  celibately  but  does  not  see  celibacy  as 
positive  and  would  probably  choose  a 
non-celibate  life  if  the  church  permitted. 
One  priest  in  50  acknowledged  that  he 
“behaves  in  a sexually  irresponsible  man- 
ner and  definitely  needs  the  help  of  a spe- 
cialist.” More  than  half  of  the 
respondents  said  they  have  difficulty  liv- 
ing with  their  celibacy. 


Televangelist  troubles  may  spell 
opportunity  for  mainline  'TV  effort 

Televangelists  like  Jim  Bakker  and 
Jimmy  Swaggart  have  fallen  on  hard 
times,  but  that  may  bode  well  for  a re- 
ligious television  network  being  planned 
by  mainline  faith  groups.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  demise  of  the  Bakker 
and  Swaggart  programs,  which  featured 
a fundamentalist,  Bible-thumping  brand 
of  religion,  will  widen  the  audience  for 
the  more  low-key  brand  of  religious 
programming  the  mainline  network  in- 
tends to  offer.  But  some  proponents  of 
the  network.  Vision  Interfaith  Satellite 
Network,  believe  the  timing  is  good  be- 
cause the  issue  of  religious  broadcasting 
has  been  thrust  before  the  public.  ’The 
network  is  expected  to  begin  experimen- 
tal programs  this  summer  and  regular 
programming  in  the  fall. 
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Solidarity  with  Christ 


In  his  book  God  and  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  George 
Dennis  O’Brien  points  out  that  Christianity  is  a faith  of 
salvation  in  contrast  to  the  do-it-yourself  style  of  certain 
other  religions.  Islam,  Buddhism,  and  Confucianism  all 
have  codes  for  people  to  follow.  Christianity  offers  a 
person  through  whom  we  may  be  saved.  But  what  does  it 
mean  to  be  saved? 

The  facts  about  Jesus’  life,  death,  and  resurrection  are 
given  too  briefly  in  the  Gospels,  but  they  are  fairly 
straightforward.  The  meaning  of  these  for  us  calls  for  in- 
terpretation. According  to  1 Corinthians  15:3-4,  the  gist  of 
the  gospel  message  is  as  follows;  “Christ  died  for  our  sins 
[in  accordance  with]  the  Scriptures  ...  he  was  buried  . . . 
he  was  raised  on  the  third  day  [in  accordance  withl  the 
Scriptures.”  Another  summary  is  found  in  Galatians 
3:13,  where  we  read  that  “Christ  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  having  become  a curse  for  us.” 

This  figure  of  speech,  “to  redeem,”  is  one  of  four  themes 
Joachim  Jeremias  has  found  Paul  using  in  an  effort  to 
describe  the  meaning  of  Christ’s  vicarious  death.  Each 
one,  as  Jeremias  points  out,  comes  from  a different  field. 
To  redeem,  for  example,  comes  from  slavery.  “Christ 
redeemed  us  through  his  death.  What  Paul  means  is  the 
dramatic  act  of  entering  into  slavery  in  order  to  redeem  a 
slave.”  Another  mentioned  by  Jeremias  is  the  “cultic” 
theme  which  emphasizes  Jesus’  death  as  a sacrifice  for 
our  sins.  Also  there  is  the  “legal”  theme,  taken  from 
criminal  law,  and  the  “ethical  substitution”  theme,  where 
“Paul  contrasts  the  universal  effects  of  Adam’s 
transgression  with  Christ’s  act  of  obedience.”  {The 
Central  Message  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  36-38.) 

But  why  did  Paul  use  four  themes?  Why  not  find  the 
single  “right”  one  and  explain  Christ’s  work  clearly?  The 
answer  is  that  no  one  theme  is  fully  adequate  since  what 
is  being  discussed  is  ultimately  beyond  human 
comprehension.  There  is  a mystery  in  the  gospel. 

How  then  do  we  take  advantage  of  what  Jesus  has  done 
for  us?  How  are  we  saved?  C.  Norman  Kraus  takes  up  this 
question  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  hook  Jesus  Christ  Our 
Lord  (Herald  Press,  1987).  Kraus  observes  that  there  are 
a number  of  classical  views  of  salvation.  Like  the  various 
themes  in  interpreting  Jesus’  death,  each  picks  up  an 
aspect  of  what  it  means. 


“Belief,”  or  intellectual  assent,  is  a typical  definition, 
particularly  connected  with  current  Evangelicalism.  In 
this  view,  “faith  is  defined  as  belief,  that  is,  an  in- 
tellectual connection  which  in  and  of  itself  appropriates 
the  reality  of  Christ’s  atoning  work”  (p.  231).  An  older 
definition  of  salvation  described  by  Kraus  is  “incorpora- 
tion” with  Christ  “by  union  with  him  in  his  mystical  body 
the  church” {g.  232).  A third  is  “imitation.”  “The  theme  or 
motif  has  generally  been  labelled  moral  or  subjective  be- 
cause it  emphasizes  that  Christ  is  a moral  exemplar”  (p. 
233). 

None  of  these  is  seen  as  fully  adequate,  so  Kraus 
proposes  a definition  of  salvation  based  on  scriptural  and 
Anabaptist  ideas.  He  proposes  “solidarity  with  Christ”  or 
“koinonia  with  Christ.”  He  writes  of  “our  solidarity  with 
Christ  in  the  experience  of  grace  as  the  stimulus  to  ethical 
response.  For  in  this  participation  in  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ  are  we  being  saved”  (p.  236).  Solidarity  is  not  a bib- 
lical term  and  it  presents  us  with  an  abstraction.  But  the 
definition  in  my  office  dictionary  is  helpful:  “an  entire 
union  of  interests  and  responsibilities  in  a group:  com- 
munity of  interests,  objectives,  or  standards.” 

I have  heard  solidarity  used  by  the  labor  movement  and 
that  association  tends  to  give  it  “muscle.”  To  join  in  soli- 
darity with  Christ  implies  an  active  identification  with 
his  cause.  Someone  might  observe  that  this  is  just 
another  name  for  discipleship  and  perhaps  this  is  true. 
But  I do  believe  that  it  is  worthwhile  to  redefine  our 
terms  on  occasion  using  language  out  of  our  times.  As  a 
current  slogan,  solidarity  with  Christ  can  give  us  some 
food  for  thought. 

As  winter  tails  into  spring  and  the  Shanghai  flu  sub- 
sides, the  Easter  season  will  arrive  in  a mood  of  op- 
timism. As  with  any  other  religious  holiday  which  has 
been  mightily  affected  by  secular  pressures,  it  is  im- 
portant constantly  to  remind  ourselves  that  much  which 
goes  on  at  this  season  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  origin. 

As  an  antidote  to  secularism,  we  may  take  upon  our- 
selves some  reflection  about  our  faith  and  its  significance 
in  current  life.  As  a topic  for  reflection  during  this 
Passion  Week,  we  might  consider  solidarity  with  Christ. 
What  new  doors  of  thinking  and  opportunity  might  such 
a theme  open  for  us? — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Enjoying  the  recent  Ohio  Conference  pastors/eiders  retreat  are  Floyd  Zehr  of  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  New  Castle,  Pa., 
and  Paul  and  Ann  Conrad  of  Millersburg  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church.  ' 


A profile  of  Ohio  Conference  /<? 

tion  has  drawn  renewed  support  from  the 
83  congregations.  Allegiance  to  the  con- 
ference agenda  is  tentative  for  some,  firm 
for  others,  and  selective  for  still  others. 
Congregations  and  individuals  in  Ohio 
Conference  reflect  the  growing  pluralism 
within  the  larger  Mennonite  Church.  Its 
leadership  is  usually  characterized  as 
something  like  “progressive  conservative” 
when  compared  to  other  conferences. 

Roots  in  19th-centviry  migration.  The 

Ohio  Conference  of  1988  is  the  result  of 
the  merger  of  Ohio  Mennonite  Conference 
and  Ohio  and  Eastern  Amish  Mennonite 
Conference  in  1928,  minus  eastern 
churches  which  branched  off  in  1978  to 
form  Atlantic  Coast  Conference.  The  pre- 
1928  Ohio  Mennonite  Conference  was  the 
result  of  settlement  by  families  from 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Maryland  in 
eastern  Ohio  counties  beginning  in  1801. 
Historian  Wilmer  Swope  of  Colum- 


Surviving  mid-life  crisis 


by  Greg  Bowman 

If  the  153-year-old  Ohio  Conference  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  were  a person, 
would  it  be  most  like  an  adolescent,  un- 
sure of  its  identity?  Or  like  a young  adult, 
setting  about  its  tasks  with  vigor  and 
idealism?  Or  like  a longtime  worker  now 
well  into  retirement? 

Ken  Benner,  who  was  conference 
moderator  until  March,  chooses  none  of 
the  above,  rather  likening  the  11,500- 
member  conference  to  an  individual  in 
mid-life  crisis.  There  is  strong  affirma- 
tion at  both  lay  and  leadership  levels  for  a 
bold  thrust  in  evangelism . However,  no  one 
is  ready  to  predict  that  the  current  op- 
timism will  greatly  improve  what  has 
been  a mediocre  track  record  in  church 
planting  in  recent  decades. 

“In  1995,  how  we  end  up  will  tell  us  if 
this  was  mid-life,”  Benner  said.  “We  will 
see  if  we  have  a new  vision  and  if  we  have 
gotten  on  from  here.” 

Some  leaders  are  less  diplomatic.  “We 


have  basically  failed  in  our  efforts  at 
black  urban  evangelism,”  said  Richard 
Bartholomew,  an  urban  pastor  and 
former  moderator.  “We  need  to  find  our 


Like  a person  in  middle 
age,  Ohio  Conference  can 
look  back  upon  both 
success  and 

shortcomings  as  it  looks 
ahead  with  hope. 


way  out  of  failure.  We  really  don’t  know 
how,  it  seems.” 

There  are  signs,  though,  that  inten- 
tional moves  away  from  a conference  per- 
sonality of  domination  to  one  of  coopera- 
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Talking  at  a recent  pastors/eiders  retreat  are  Ohio  Conference  pastors  Paul  King,  David  Groh,  and  James  Schrag.  (Groh  has  since 
taken  a pastorate  in  Iowa.) 


biana  reports  that  as  early  as  1845, 
assembled  Ohio  Mennonite  leaders  signed 
a statement  on  war,  use  of  the  sword,  vot- 
ing, worldly  dress,  and  marrying  outside 
the  church.  Through  the  end  of  that 
century,  the  emphasis  of  Mennonites  in 
Ohio  was  primarily  inward.  Concentra- 
tion on  doctrinal  uniformity  and  common 
visible  forms  of  nonconformity  reflected 
a view  of  the  world  as  sinful  and  to  be 
avoided. 

Greg  Bowman,  Fresno,  Ohio,  is  news  editor 
of  The  Tribune  in  Coshocton  and  a member  of 
Lafayette  Christian  Fellowship.  This  article  is 
the  third  of — hopefully — 22  profiles  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  conferences.  The  others  ap- 
peared in  Gospel  Herald  on  Jan.  19,  1988,  and 
July  14, 1987. 


No  one  is  ready  to  predict 
that  the  current 
optimism  will  greatly 
improve  what  has  been  a 
mediocre  track  record  in 
church  planting  in  recent 
decades. 


Menno  Steiner  (1866-1911)  wrote  that 
the  19th-century  Ohio  Mennonite  commu- 
nities developed  from  persons  who  had 
suffered  much  in  Europe  from  officers  of 


both  the  state  and  popular  churches. 
These  entities  were  perceived  as  enemies 
of  the  gospel  and  were  to  be  avoided. 

The  mission  of  the  Ohio  communities, 
he  said,  “was  not  so  much  to  save  the 
world  as  it  was  to  abstain  from  the 
world.”  (Quoted  by  Grant  M.  Stoltzfus  in 
Mennonites  of  the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Con- 
ference, Herald  Press,  1969.) 

The  current  missions  emphasis  had  its 
parallel  in  the  early  years  of  the  20th 
century,  when  Mennonites  with  a vision 
for  church  planting  in  urban  areas  sig- 
naled a new,  outward  direction. 

Despite  problems  associated  with  the 
fundamentalist-liberal  controversies  fol- 
lowing World  War  I and  lasting  through 
the  1930s,  11  new  congregations  were  es- 
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Ohio  Conference:  a time  line 


Ohio  Mennonite  Conf. 
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1893-1927 
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Atlantic  Coast  Conf. 
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Ohio  Conf. 
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1954 

Ohio  and  Eastern 

Ohio  and  Eastern 

Amish  Mennonite 

Mennonite  Conf. 

Joint  Conf. 

tablished  through  1940,  followed  by  27 
new  ones,  1941-60.  As.  current  Ohio 
leaders  look  for  models  on  how  to  expand, 
they  admit  to  building  on  a record  of  only 
11  new  congregations  surviving  in  the  last 
26  years. 

Dale  Wyse,  minister  of  evangelism  for 
the  conference  said  many  church  planters 
in  the  conference  believe  that  a pastoral 
couple  with  a committed  core  group  is  the 
most  viable  way  to  establish  a new  con- 
gregation. Wyse  said  the  counsel  of  a sup- 
port group  of  leadership  persons  not  in- 
volved with  the  new  congregation  and 
close  communication  with  the  conference 
Evangelism  Commission  are  two  other 
parts  of  current  efforts. 

Ready  to  relocate.  Attempts  of  es- 
tablished churches  to  spin  off  new  groups 
by  having  members  drive  into  a com- 
munity for  services  is  being  replaced  by  a 
commitment  to  living  in  the  new  areas 
from  the  beginning.  Finding  families  and 
individuals  ready  is  a challenge  despite 
continuing  erosion  of  cultural  differences 
between  Ohio  Conference  members  and 
their  neighbors. 

“There’s  a fear  of  the  big  city,”  said 
Royce  Engle  of  Spencerville.  “There’s  not 
a lot  of  people  jumping  onto  the  band- 
wagon saying,  Tm  going  church  plant- 
ing.’ ” 

The  conference  devotes  almost  half  its 
budget  to  the  efforts  of  the  Evangelism 
Commission,  showing  the  strong  support 
members  give  to  reaching  out.  Historic 
mission  efforts  continue  in  southern 
Ohio,  in  Hispanic  communities  in  north- 
western Ohio,  and  in  urban  black  commu- 
nities. Each  setting  has  shown  the  need 
for  cross-cultural  understanding  and  for 
conference  support  of  persons  willing  to 


make  a long-term  commitment. 

“We  need  conference  people  to  come  be- 
c\  ,'se  they  love,  care,  and  can  understand 
cultural  difference,”  said  Jakobo  Tijerina, 
former  pastor  of  Primera  Iglesia  Meno- 


The  conference  devotes 
almost  half  its  budget 
to  the  efforts  of  the 
Evangelism  Commission. 


nita  in  Defiance.  “It’s  good  when  Dale 
Wyse  just  comes  to  say,  ‘We  are  with  you. 
There’s  no  agenda.’  ” 

A 16-page  promotional  booklet  issued 
last  November  to  explain  the  work  of  the 
conference  was  titled  Strengthening  the 
Family  of  God  in  Missions.  Also  released 
was  a companion  video  titled  Ohio  Con- 
ference: Family  of  God,  designed  to  make 
the  conference’s  staff  and  programs  more 
familiar  to  the  members. 

As  mission  endeavors  provide  a unify- 
ing popular  focus,  a number  of  other 
issues  in  conference  life  receive  time  and 
attention  as  they  develop.  Several  are 
noted  here. 

Barriers  to  involvement.  “I  have  a 
concern.  I’m  observing  that  the  congrega- 
tions of  75-200  are  the  ones  that  are 
responding  more  to  the  ideas  of  church 
planting  and  increasing  membership  than 
larger  churches.  However,  the  well- 
heeled  churches  are  giving  more,”  said 
Benner. 

“The  comfortable  lifestyle  we  have  may 


keep  us  from  getting  dirty  hands,”  said 
Albert  Slabach,  pastor  of  the  Long- 
enecker  congregation  in  Holmes  County. 
He  sees  a paradox  between  the  positive 
response  given  to  a Mennonite  Disaster 
Service  appeal  and  other  ministry  to  hu- 
man need  which  meets  with  resistance 
from  some  “concern”  groups  as  being 
inappropriate  social  action. 

Planting  and  maintaining  urban 
churches  is  important  for  the  conference, 
said  Phil  Ebersole,  pastor  of  the  Bancroft 
church  in  Toledo.  A member  of  the  con- 
ference’s informal  urban  caucus,  he 
warned  that  “this  will  entail  an  accep- 
tance of  a different  flavor  of  Mennonite 
identity  and  congregational  life,  for  ex- 
ample, in  racial/cultural  diversity,  great- 
er plurality,  and  loss  of  geographical 
proximity.” 

Women  in  leadership.  A historic  event 
in  the  conference’s  life  was  the  develop- 
ment of  a stance  on  the  role  of  women  in 
ministry.  What  seemed  like  an  impossi- 
ble, explosive  impasse  in  the  spring  of 
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1985  proved,  after  a summer  of  prayer 
and  thought,  to  be  an  opportunity  for 
toleration.  Approved  was  a document  af- 
firming roles  for  women  in  the  church  but 
restricting  the  authority  to  ordain  indi- 
viduals to  local  congregations. 

The  range  of  sentiment  which  made 
that  special  meeting  necessary  has  since 
that  time  limited  the  openings  for  women 
to  liscensure  as  pastors  to  assist  ordained 
spouses,  to  one  liscensure  for  a conference 
staff  position,  and  to  the  filling  of  one 
commission  chair  role.  In  a conference 
with  more  than  50  percent  women  mem- 
bers, the  conference  Executive  Commit- 
tee continues  to  be  five  ordained  white 
males.  Yet  participation  of  lay  women 
and  men  on  conference  commissions  is 
increasing. 

One  woman  confessed,  “The  greatest 
joy  and  the  deepest  pain  happens  for  me 
in  the  context  of  the  church.  Love  and  ac- 
ceptance are  there  for  me  in  many  places, 
but  the  feelings  of  misunderstanding  are 
there,  also.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
‘pains’  is  when  women  are  accepted  in 
word  and  on  paper  but  definitely  are  not 
considered  equally  valued  in  literal  ac- 
tion.” 

While  resistance  to  more  high-profile 
positions  for  women  remains  at  many 
levels,  acceptance  of  women  in  current 
positions  is  good,  according  to  several 
persons  interviewed. 

Doris  Witmer,  one  of  four  women  who 
are  at-large  Conference  Council  mem- 
bers, said,  “I  feel  we  are  listened  to  and 
respected  co-workers  in  the  body  of 
Christ.” 

Charismatic  renewal.  “We  are  10 
years  behind  the  times,”  Ken  Benner  said 
of  Ohio  Conference  in  relation  to  the 
broader  Mennonite  Church’s  stance  on 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Conference 
and  denominational  renewal  leaders  say 
past  conflicts  and  excesses  involving 
charismatic  advocates  have  stiffened  op- 
position to  more  growth  in  this  area  of 
church  life. 

Benner  and  Harold  Bauman,  who  has 
been  associated  with  both  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  and 
Mennonite  Renewal  Services,  hold  up  the 
success  of  other  conferences  in  planting 
new  churches  where  “freedom  in  wor- 
ship” to  include  charismatic  gifts  has 
been  encouraged  as  a point  of  opportunity 
for  Ohio  Conference  as  it  promotes 
church  planting. 

Wyse  sees  movement  in  this  area.  “I 
don’t  think  we’re  threatened  like  we  once 
were.  I see  our  conference  is  taking  some 
good  steps.” 

Indicating  a desire  by  conference  lead- 
ers to  explore  cooperation  with  Men- 
nonite Renewal  Services  have  been  two 
renewal  conferences  focusing  on  the  role 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  areas  of  Christian 
life.  Following  the  1986  event,  the  con- 
ference asked  Mennonite  Renewal  Ser- 


Paul  and  Ann  Conrad  at  Ohio  retreat. 


Within  the  conference  is 
a guarded  hope  for  new 
growth  as  Mennonites 
old  and  new  live  out  and 
share  the  gospel. 


vices  for  statements  of  theology  and  pur- 
pose that  served  as  the  basis  of  con- 
ference support  for  the  1987  session. 

Dealing  with  dissent.  A number  of 
congregational  leaders  have  clearly  pro- 
tested conference  movement  toward 
greater  interest  in  social  ministry  and 
leadership  by  women.  Nelson  Miller  of 
Tuscarawas  County  is  one  pastor  who  is 
fearful  that  conference  policy  is  being 
swept  along  too  much  by  popular  causes. 
He  said  voices  of  conservative  dissent 
often  are  ignored  by  leaders  who  have 
forgotten  how  to  dialogue  with  continu- 
ing opposition. 

Others  say  leaders  are  listening,  that 
the  concerns  have  been  heard,  and  that 
the  matters  have  been  given  suitable  at- 
tention. 

James  Schrag,  pastor  of  an  Ohio  con- 
gregation that  is  affiliated  with  both  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church,  even  sees  po- 
tential for  the  conference  to  help  in  the 
larger  church’s  decision  making.  Schrag, 
of  the  Oak  Grove  congregation  in  Smith- 
ville,  said,  “Given  its  size  and  its  middle- 
of-the-road  theological  stance,  Ohio  Con- 
ference could  have  great  influence  in 
building  bridges  between  liberal  and  con- 


servative wings  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
as  well  as  have  significant  input  into  the 
future  merger  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  General  Conference.” 

Bishop  to  overseer  transition.  Harold 
Bauman,  who  served  four  terms  as  con- 
ference moderator,  cited  the  move  from 
bishops  to  overseers  as  a key  transition  in 
conference  life.  The  strict  authority  car- 
ried by  bishops  in  maintaining  church 
discipline  characterized  much  of  the  Ohio 
Conference  agenda  from  the  1920s 
through  the  early  ’50s.  A host  of  factors 
led  to  the  demise  of  the  bishop  role  and 
the  reshaping  of  the  conference  toward  an 
association  for  fellowship  and  outreach. 

A reorganization  in  1986  strengthened 
the  role  of  overseer.  It  called  for  regular 
interaction  between  congregations  and 
overseers,  assigning  overseers  to  the  task 
of  supporting  church  leaders  and  leading 
in  the  selection  of  pastors. 

Overseer  Albert  Slabach  said  he  expe- 
riences varying  levels  of  acceptance  by 
the  churches  in  his  assigned  cluster.  He 
said  his  goal  is  “being  available  yet  not 
pushy,”  a stance  that  seems  to  char- 
acterize the  Ohio  Conference  outlook. 

Some  members  who  can  look  back  over 
a number  of  decades  see  some  dangers  in 
the  current  “light  touch”  of  conference 
authority.  Former  moderator  Charles 
Gautsche  said  the  conference  has  shifted 
from  a rather  strict  “polity  and  practice” 
to  a strong  policy  of  tolerance. 

He  said  the  conference  seems  “over- 
concerned about  violating  congregational 
government  rights.  As  a result,  we  have 
experienced  a wide  degree  of  congrega- 
tional practices  which  has  a tendency 
toward  liberalizing  the  church  and  con- 
fusing the  membership  of  what  we  really 
stand  for.” 

Sense  of  revival.  Ohio  Conference 
churches  are  clustered  and  scattered 
from  the  Appalachian  Mountains  to  Lake 
Erie,  from  near-Indiana  cornfields  to 
Youngstown’s  rusting  steel  mills.  Emerg- 
ing even  more  strongly  than  the  several 
concerns  over  method  and  direction  of  the 
conference  is  a sense  of  spiritual  renewal 
and  revival. 

Like  a person  in  middle  age,  Ohio  Con- 
ference can  look  back  upon  both  success 
and  shortcomings  as  it  looks  ahead  with 
hope.  It  feels  the  tension  of  being  both 
motivator  and  stabilizer,  catalyst  and 
conciliator.  Within  its  ranks  is  a guarded 
hope  for  new  growth  as  Mennonites  old 
and  new  live  out  and  share  the  gospel  of 
Christ. 

The  hope  is  based  in  part  upon  the 
belief  that  others  will  join  Lima  resident 
and  Salem  congregation  member  Judy 
Waller,  raised  in  a Catholic  tradition,  to 
say  that  the  Mennonite  Church  “makes 
sense  to  me.  The  more  I learn  about  it,  the 
more  right  it  seems.  It  seems  to  make  the 
Scripture  apply  to  real  life.”  ^ 
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Peace  and  Justice  Series 


In  simple,  straightforward  language  this  series  of  books  expresses  a biblical  view  of  peace  and  justice  and  shows  how 
individuals  throughout  the  world  are  being  peacemakers  in  their  own  communities. 


They  Loved  Their  Enemies 

by  Marian  Hostetler 

This  is  a collection  of  true  stories  of  African  Christians  who  faced  conflict  and  responded 
nonviolently.  It  is  an  inspiration  for  all  of  us  to  live  out  Jesus’  teachings  on  love,  peace,  and 
forgiveness. 

In  this  book  you  will  find  stories  of  people — young  and  old,  male  and  female,  leaders  and 
ordinary  folk.  There  are  stories  of  people  from  1,700  years  ago  and  those  from  recent  years.  From 
Algeria  to  South  Africa,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Kenya. 


THEY  LOVED 
THEIR  ENEMIES 


Paper,  $4.95,  in  Canada  $6.95 


HOW  CHRISTIANS 
MADE  PEACE 
WITH  WAR 


How  Christians  Made  Peace  with  War 

by  John  Driver 

If  the  early  church  believed  that  war  was  wrong  and  that  Christians  should  not  participate  in 
the  military,  why  don’t  most  Christians  believe  that  now?  How  did  Christians  make  peace  with  the 
idea  of  war? 

Driver  tells  the  history  of  the  early  church  from  the  close  of  the  New  Testament  through 
Augustine.  He  shows  how  there  was  a gradual  shift  in  thinking  as  Christians  slowly  became  involved 
in  the  military  until  they  lost  their  peaceful  approach  to  solving  conflict. 


JOHN  DRIVER 


Paper,  $4.95,  in  Canada  $6.95 


The  Way  God  Fights 

by  Lois  Barrett 

“This  book  is  the  best  example  I have  ever  seen  of  a writer  taking  the  results  of  scholarly 
research  and  translating  them  into  simple  language  and  easy-to-grasp  concepts. 

“The  Old  Testament  war  stories  have  always  been  a problem  for  Christian  pacifists.  Barrett  quickly 
sketches  the  various  attempts  to  deal  with  the  dilemma.  Her  solution  is  straightforward  and 
supported  by  copious  biblical  quotations.  The  theme  is  God’s  intention  for  all  people  to  live  in  peace 
and  God’s  call  to  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  God  to  trust  in  divine  protection  and 
intervention  rather  than  follow  the  worldly  pattern  of  armed  struggle.” — Provident  Book  Finder 

Paper,  $4.95,  in  Canada  $6.95 

The  story  of  the  struggle  to  gain  conscientious- 
objector  status. 


THE  WAY 
GOD  FIGHTS 


LOIS  BARRETT 


POUTIQI 


The  Politics  of  Conscience:  The  Historic  Peace  Churches  and 
America  at  War,  1917-1955 
by  Albert  N.  Keim  and  Grant  M.  Stoltzfus 

This  is  the  story  of  how  representatives  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and 
Quakers  went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  after  World  War  I to  gain  an  alternative  service  provision  for 
conscientious  objectors.  It  describes  an  almost  40-year  effort  to  establish  some  accommodation 
between  the  convictions  of  peace  church  conscientious  objectors  and  the  comprehensive 
conscription  machinery  of  the  American  warfare  state. 

Paper,  $14.95,  in  Canada  $19.95 


Herald  Press  books  are  available  through  your  local 
bookstore  or  write  to  Herald  Press  (include  10%  for 
shipping — minimum  $1). 
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What  about  mission  in  Europe? 

by  Nancy  Heisey  and  Paul  Longacre 


“We  are  just  beginners  in  understanding  Europe  and 
North  America  as  a mission  field,”  mused  Professor 
Walter  Hollenweger,  a missiologist  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Birmingham  in  England.  Sitting  in  his  of- 
fice at  Selly  Oak  Colleges,  a center  for  the  study  of  and 
preparation  for  Christian  mission  around  the  world, 
Hollenweger  was  reflecting  on  a thousand  years  of 
Western  Christian  history — history  of  vital  importance  to 
anyone  interested  in  the  mission  of  the  church  today. 

Growing  up  amid  cathedrals  and  monasteries,  almost 
all  Europeans  have  some  notion  of  a past  in  which  every 
European  was  considered  to  be  a Christian.  In  school  they 
learn  that  the  growth  of  the  nations  in  which  they  now 
live  as  citizens  was  defined  in  large  part  by  efforts  to 
force  a certain  definition  of  Christianity  on  whole  popula- 
tions. But  since  the  time  of  the  Enlightenment  of  the  17th 
century,  they  have  heard  faith  and  religion  attacked  and 
relegated  to  a marginal  position.  Christian  influence  has 
been  on  the  wane  ever  since. 

North  Americans,  who  are  often  less  aware  of  all  that 
history,  are  nevertheless  shaped  by  it  as  well.  We  learn 
about  the  founding  of  our  nations  on  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  religious  choice  and  of  separation  of  church 
and  state.  For  many  North  American  Christians,  the 
primary  understanding  of  European  church  history  is 
that  our  forebears  came  here  fleeing  religious  persecution 
in  Europe. 

Shared  perception  of  the  world.  When  it  comes  to  our 
missionary  history,  however,  Europeans  and  North 
Americans  have  joined  together  in  a shared  perception  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Because  Christianity  has  long  been 
the  majority  religion  on  both  continents,  we  have  seen 
ourselves  as  being  at  the  center  of  a movement  to  spread 
the  good  news  to  other  parts  of  the  world  where  Christ 
was  not  known.  Of  course,  there  have  also  been  efforts  in 
our  own  countries  to  meet  the  social  needs  of  people,  and 
evangelistic  outreach  to  minority  groups  and  residents  of 
the  inner  city.  Even  then,  however,  the  move  was  away 
from  where  we  were  to  another,  different  place. 

Western  Christians  in  general,  and  Mennonites  in 
particular,  have  become  more  and  more  like  the  world 
around  them  in  the  past  century,  often  without  realizing 


Nancy  Heisey  and  Paul  Longacre,  Akron,  Pa.,  are  leading  the  two- 
year  Mennonite  International  Study  Project  which  began  last  July.  The 
project  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  and  three  conferences  that  have  overseas  mission  work — 
Lancaster,  Virginia,  and  Franconia.  Heisey  and  Longacre,  a married 
couple,  are  both  former  MCC  administrators.  This  article  is  the  second 
in  a series  of  occasional  reports  from  them. 


how  much  their  very  own  world  challenges  the  faith  they 
profess.  But  now,  as  we  learned  while  visiting  Mennonites 
and  other  Christians  in  Europe  last  fall,  these  brothers 
and  sisters  are  taking  a new  look  at  their  own  society. 

They  have  felt  deep  uneasiness  within  their  society  and 


Almost  all  Europeans  have 
some  notion  of  a past  in  which 
every  European  was 
considered  to  be  a Christian. 


have  witnessed  broad  disillusionment  with  the  es- 
tablished church.  They  have  also  watched  as  people  drop 
out  of  their  own  congregations  and  experience  crises  in 
their  own  families.  In  response,  many  European  Chris- 
tians have  begun  to  accept  a new  challenge  to  the  mission 
task  in  their  midst. 

At  least  five  characteristics  mark  the  responses  of 
churches  in  Europe  to  this  new  self-understanding. 

Spiritual  renewal.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a 
widespread  movement  of  spiritual  renewal  in  the 
churches.  This  renewal,  some  say,  is  a response  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  situations  where  pessimism  would 
otherwise  reign  within  the  churches.  As  membership 
numbers  decline  in  state  churches  and  as  participation  of 
members  in  many  groups  decreases,  those  believers  who 
remain  are  seeking  new  ways  to  understand  their  faith 
and  to  make  it  living  and  active.  The  charismatic  move- 
ment has  been  an  important  part  of  renewal,  both  within 
and  beyond  established  churches. 

European  Mennonites  point  to  the  experience  of  Men- 
nonite World  Conference  in  Strasbourg  in  1984,  which 
caused  them  to  work  together  and  introduced  them  in  a 
new  way  to  the  worldwide  energy  of  the  Mennonite 
fellowship.  In  East  Germany,  we  sat  one  afternoon  in  a 
gathering  of  church  leaders  from  all  over  the  country. 
They  are  evaluating  a first-ever  week  of  evangelism, 
sponsored  cooperatively  by  a number  of  different  groups 
in  14  cities,  which  they  labeled  “God  in  Our  City.”  House 
churches  and  Bible  study  groups  for  those  who  are  not  yet 
ready  to  identify  themselves  with  the  historical  churches 
can  be  found  in  every  European  city. 

Second,  the  Christians  and  churches  of  Europe  are 
making  a committed  response  to  human  need  which  they 
find  all  around  them.  Mennonites  in  Switzerland  worked 
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against  legislation,  eventually  adopted  by  their  govern- 
ment, calling  for  tighter  restrictions  on  asylum  seekers 
from  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  Netherlands,  a com- 
munity of  Christians  from  several  different  denomina- 
tions, living  in  a part  of  Amsterdam  controlled  by  or- 
ganized crime,  open  their  doors  to  people  suffering  from 
AIDS  and  operate  a school  for  immigrant  children. 

A growing  number  of  communities  of  believers  are 
found  by  people  who  are  lonely,  depressed,  drug  de- 
pendent, unemployed,  or  needing  someone  to  turn  to  for 
advice.  Whatever  their  theological  stance,  these  believers 
find  full-time  work  awaits  those  willing  to  get  involved. 
One  of  the  crucial  issues  faced  by  many  small  churches 
and  communities  is  how  to  develop  enough  stability  and 
inner  strength  to  be  able  to  carry  on  ministries  of  service. 

Beyond  old  definitions.  A third  characteristic  of  the 
understanding  of  Europe  as  a place  of  mission  is  the 
struggle  to  go  beyond  old  definitions.  While  many  still 
cling  to  terms  such  as  “liberal”  and  “conservative,”  “evan- 
gelical” and  “ecumenical,”  others  are  beginning  to  see 
those  terms  as  impediments  to  a fruitful  witness. 

In  France,  historical  Protestant  churches  took  care 
when  developing  a working  agreement  with  the  Orthodox 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches  to  state  their  relationship 
in  such  a way  that  the  Protestants  could  also  keep  their 
doors  open  for  conversations  with  French  evangelicals. 

A Baptist  pastor  in  Yugoslavia,  concerned  about  wit- 
ness to  the  large  number  of  Muslims  in  his  country, 
studies  the  Koran  in  a local  mosque  as  he  works  on  a 
degree  in  Islamics  from  the  Catholic  university  and 
chides  his  parishioners  for  taking  their  word  less 
seriously  than  do  their  Muslim  neighbors. 

An  Apostolic  Church  conference  in  Italy  invites 
Waldensian  and  Methodist  pastors  to  share  in  the  preach- 
ing, and  all  together  they  sing  and  pray  with  enthusiasm. 
As  one  British  Quaker  put  it,  “It  is  easier  and  more  fruit- 
ful for  Christians  to  work  together  when  they  look  around 
them  at  the  tasks  which  need  to  be  done  than  when  they 
start  by  trying  to  resolve  their  differences.” 

Fourth,  European  Christians  are  experiencing  the 
growth  of  a new  political  awareness  which  is  interwoven 
with  spiritual  renewal.  A Mennonite  active  in  the  peace 
movement  in  West  Germany  talked  about  the  fact  that 
the  Christian  peace  movement  there  has  been  able  to 
carve  out  its  own  place,  respected  by  those  in  the  broader 
movement  and  by  the  authorities.  Their  inclusion  of 
prayer  and  worship  in  active  witness  at  military  bases 
and  their  training  to  respond  to  law  enforcement  officers 
with  respect  have  had  an  impact. 


In  Britain,  with  the  encouragement  of  a Catholic  bishop 
from  South  Africa,  white  congregations,  sometimes 
struggling  for  life,  have  begun  to  meet  and  worship  with 
black  congregations,  which  are  both  active  and  growing. 
In  doing  so,  they  learn  about  racism  in  their  society  and 


If  we  are  willing  to  be  partners 
with  European  Christians  who 
are  growing  and  searching,  we 
will  be  correct  in  seeing 
Europe  as  a place  of  mission. 


are  often  moved  to  challenge  their  government. 

Fifth,  Christians  in  Europe  have  begun  to  ask  questions 
about  their  own  culture.  They  are  starting  to  observe  how 
much  difference  there  is  between  the  assumptions 
learned  from  their  history  and  education  and  the  assump- 
tions upon  which  Jesus  based  his  announcement  of  the 
gospel. 

Among  the  most  troubling  assumptions  of  Western  cul- 
ture is  the  one  that  makes  a clear  division  between 
private  and  public  life.  Can  we  accept  the  idea,  many  Eu- 
ropean Christians  are  asking  themselves,  that  what  we 
believe  is  only  personal  and  cannot  be  called  upon  to 
speak  to  the  big  problems  which  we  face  in  our  society? 
Some  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether,  instead  of  being 
an  unbelieving  or  secular  culture.  Western  culture  is 
based  on  a new  and  frightening  form  of  paganism,  with 
power  and  wealth  its  chief  idols. 

Learning  our  own  role.  North  American  Christians,  of 
course,  still  have  work  to  do  in  learning  about  our  own  role 
in  mission.  While  we  have  been  “sisters”  to  Europe  in 
looking  at  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a mission  field,  we  have 
also  in  recent  decades  looked  at  Europe  as  a field  of  its 
own.  Indeed,  if  we  are  willing  to  be  partners  with  Eu- 
ropean Christians  who  are  experiencing  the  growth  and 
search  here  described,  we  will  be  correct  in  seeing  Europe 
as  a place  of  mission. 

But  perhaps  first  of  all,  we  must  be  willing  to  take 
seriously  the  words  of  one  Dutch  Mennonite:  “The  mis- 
sion of  America  to  change  the  world  is  a mission  that 
begins  in  your  own  homes.”  Then  together  we  can  face  a 
common  challenge.  ^ 
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Mennonite  Central  Committee  worker  John  Paul  Lederach  (right)  tells  how  he  served  as  a “shut- 
tle" between  the  Nicaraguan  government  and  Indian  rebels.  Next  to  him  is  Rich  Sider,  MCC 
secretary  for  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 


‘When  things  get  hot,  we  don’t 
pull  out,’  says  MCC  mediator 


Neither  personal  threats  nor  mob  vio- 
lence should  stop  Mennonites  from  help- 
ing bring  peace  in  troubled  areas,  says 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  mediator 
John  Paul  Lederach,  who  experienced 
both  things  recently.  “When  things  get 
hot,  we  don’t  pull  out.” 

Two  days  after  returning  from  media- 
tion work  in  Nicaragua — and  one  week 
after  escaping  the  rocks  and  clubs  of  an 
angry  crowd— Lederach  was  the  main 
speaker  at  the  Consultation  on  the  Role  of 
the  Church  in  Central  America.  Held  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Mar.  20-21,  it 
attracted  representatives  of  Mennonite 
agencies  working  in  that  region  as  well  as 
students,  professors,  and  others. 

The  event,  sponsored  by  MCC  and  by 
EMC’s  Orie  Miller  Global  Village  Center, 
was  timely  in  that  participants  got  to 
hear  the  latest  news  about  peace  talks 
between  the  Nicaraguan  government  and 
Indian  rebel  groups.  Lederach  has  been 
serving  as  a mediator  between  the  two 
sides.  In  another  sense,  the  event  was  too 
timely.  The  other  main  speaker  who  had 
been  scheduled,  Nicaraguan  Protestant 
leader  Gustavo  Parajon,  had  to  cancel  be- 


cause of  the  current  crisis  caused  by 
fighting  along  the  Nicaragua-Honduras 
border  and  the  sending  of  U.S.  troops  to 
Honduras. 

Lederach,  who  is  a trained  and  expe- 
rienced mediator  on  loan  to  MCC  by  Men- 
nonite Conciliation  Service,  said  the 
recently  concluded  second  round  of  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Nicaraguan  gov- 
ernment and  the  Indian  rebel  groups — 
who  have  formed  an  umbrella  organiza- 
tion called  YATAMA — included  a 12-day 
tour  of  the  East  Coast,  where  the  Indians 
are  a majority  and  government  authority 
is  resented.  Traveling  together  were 
government  and  YATAMA  negotiators 
and  members  of  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mission— Nicaraguan  church  leaders  who 
brought  the  two  sides  together.  Lederach 
is  an  adviser  to  the  commission  and  the 
“shuttle”  between  the  government  and 
YATAMA. 

On  Mar.  13,  violence  broke  out  at  the 
end  of  a rally  in  which  YATAMA  leader 
Brooklyn  Rivera  spoke  to  supporters. 
Pro-government  ruffians  began  attacking 
YATAMA  supporters  with  rocks  and 
clubs,  and  the  police  did  nothing  to  stop 


them.  At  one  point,  someone  pointed  to 
Lederach  and  said,  “Get  the  North 
American!”  Lederach  escaped  in  a pickup 
truck,  but  not  before  the  angry  mob 
smashed  the  windows  as  it  drove  away. 
Lederach  suffered  only  minor  cuts. 

Later,  back  in  the  capital  city  of  Ma- 
nagua, the  commission  members  con- 
fronted Interior  Minister  Tomas  Borge 
about  how  local  government  officials  not 
only  failed  to  stop  the  violence  but 
seemed  to  condone  it.  Borge,  who  carries 
special  responsibility  for  the  East  Coast, 
expressed  regret,  promised  to  take  a more 
active  role  in  the  negotiations  with 
YATAMA,  and  offered  to  tour  the  East 
Coast  with  the  YATAMA  leader. 

As  a mediator,  Lederach  had  now  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  both  sides  in  the 
conflict.  A few  months  earlier,  he  was  in- 
formed of  a plot  to  kidnap  his  daughter 
and  then  of  a plot  to  kill  him.  (See 
“Church  News”  section  in  the  Mar.  1 
Gospel  Herald.)  Both  plots  were  ap- 
parently hatched  by  the  U.S.-supported 
“contra”  rebels  in  Nicaragua  and  involved 
a Cuban-American  operative  of  the  U.S. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  After  the 
first  one,  Lederach’s  wife  and  daughter 
returned  to  the  United  States.  After  the 
second  one,  Lederach  took  special  precau- 
tions. 

“It  is  disconcerting  that  my  tax  dollars 
pay  for  my  daughter’s  kidnapping,”  Led- 
erach said.  He  told  how  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment wants  YATAMA  to  be  allied  with 
the  contras  in  their  fighting  and  in  their 
negotiating  with  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment. So  the  U.S.  opposes  the  negotia- 
tions that  Lederach  is  involved  in,  and  a 
State  Department  official  told  Lederach, 
“We’re  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
make  sure  this  doesn’t  work.” 

Vernon  Jantzi,  an  EMC  sociology  pro- 
fessor currently  on  sabbatical  in  Central 
America,  said  10  years  ago  he  would  not 
have  believed  that  the  U.S.  government 
would  get  involved  in  the  kind  of  plots 
that  were  directed  against  Lederach.  But 
then  Jantzi,  who  was  in  government-re- 
lated work  for  several  years,  heard  a U.S. 
official  tell  a Costa  Rican  official  that  “we 
are  willing  to  pay  to  eliminate”  leftist 
leaders  of  a land-grabbing  effort  for  land- 
less farmers.  Even  more  humbling,  as  an 
American  citizen,  was  the  Costa  Rican’s 
reply:  “We’re  a democratic  country.  We 
don’t  do  things  that  way.” 

Participants  in  the  consultation  af- 
firmed Lederach’s  involvement  in  media- 
tion. “We  should  replicate  this  else- 
where,” said  EMC  president  Joe  Lapp. 
“This  seems  like  a good  way  to  use  our 
MCC  dollars.”  While  noting  wryly  that 
Lederach’s  efforts  are  costing  a lot  of 
money,  MCC  Latin  America  director  Rich 
Sider  said  the  efforts  are  having  a big  im- 
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pact  and  that  MCC  may  get  more  heavily 
into  mediation  now.  “We  could  do  it  at  all 
levels — within  families,  in  congregations, 
and  between  warring  parties,”  he  said. 

Lederach  called  the  YATAMA-Nica- 
ragua  peace  talks  a “God-given  op- 
portunity” for  the  church.  “If  God  is  with 
us,  who  can  be  against  us?”  he  said,  quot- 
ing Romans  8:31. 

— Steve  Shenk  for  Meetinghouse 


MBM  to  conclude  work 
with  Harrist  Church 
in  Ivory  Coast 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  the  next 
several  months  will  conclude  a 10-year 
ministry  with  the  Harrist  Church  in 
Ivory  Coast.  By  mutual  decision,  MBM 
work  with  that  large  African  independent 
church  denomination  will  be  completed 
when  MBM  workers  James  and  Jeanette 
Krabill  leave  in  July  and  David  and  Wil- 
ma Shank  leave  in  September. 

MBM  has  had  contact  with  Harrist 
Church  leaders  since  1969.  The  church  is 
named  after  William  Wade  Harris,  a 
West  African  evangelist  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century. 

Formal  MBM  work  with  the  Harrist 
Church  began  in  1978  with  the  arrival  of 
Krabills;  Shanks  arrived  in  1979.  Shanks 
have  been  based  in  the  capital  city  of 
Abidjan,  relating  to  Harrist  leaders  as 
well  as  working  with  other  African  inde- 
pendent churches  in  West  Africa.  Since 
1982,  Krabills  have  been  involved  in  Bible 
teaching  ministries  with  the  Harrists 
among  the  Dida  people,  one  of  the  ethnic 
groups  in  the  western  part  of  the  country. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  relationship, 
MBM  has  been  aware  of  disagreements 
within  the  Harrist  Church  regarding  co- 
operation with  “outsiders,”  particularly 
white  persons.  The  internal  dispute  in- 
tensified during  the  past  18  months.  The 
development  of  African  independent 
churches  was  in  part  a reaction  to 
churches  established  by  missionaries 
from  Europe  and  North  America. 

During  a January  meeting  with  the 
Harrist  National  Committee,  MBM 
Africa  director  Ron  Yoder  said  MBM 
would  be  willing  to  consider  cooperation 
with  the  Harrist  Church  in  the  future, 
but  only  at  the  request  and  clear  invita- 
tion of  the  National  Committee.  MBM’s 
decision  to  pull  back  was  accepted  by  the 
National  Committee. 

Many  of  the  Harrists  are  capable  of 
carrying  on  the  Bible  teaching  that 
Shanks  and  Krabills  did,  said  church 
president  Tchotche-Mel.  “We  have  200 
trained  Harrist  young  people  in  Abidjan 
alone,”  he  noted. 

The  Dida  Harrists,  with  whom  Krabills 
have  served,  also  have  capable  leadership. 
Last  July,  the  first  annual  Dida  Harrist 
Bible  conference  was  held  in  the  village  of 


Dougako.  During  that  conference,  the 
Dida  Harrist  Group  for  Biblical  Studies 
was  formed. 

MBM  does  not  plan  to  withdraw  com- 
pletely from  Ivory  Coast.  A worker  is 
presently  being  sought  to  direct  the  re- 
source center  which  Shanks  and  Kra- 
bills established  in  Abidjan,  and  to  work 
with  a leadership  training  program 
operated  by  evangelical  African  churches 
and  foreign  mission  agencies. 

— Phil  Richard 


Lombard  Peace  Center 
carries  message  to 
conservative  churches 

Lombard  (111.)  Mennonite  Peace  Center 
has  been  successful  in  carrying  its 
message  of  peace  to  local  conservative 
churches.  A ministry  of  Lombard  Men- 
nonite Church,  the  five-year-old  center  is 
located  in  a conservative  middle-class 
community  in  the  western  suburbs  of 
Chicago,  where  even  the  mainline 
churches  tend  to  be  suspicious  of  peace 
and  justice  issues. 

Yet  many  mainline  churches  have 
responded  positively  to  the  work  of  the 
center,  says  Richard  Blackburn,  the  di- 
rector. And  recently  even  some  congrega- 
tions from  the  conservative  evangelical 
portion  of  the  religious  spectrum  have  be- 
come interested  in  the  center’s  programs. 
One  of  the  keys  to  this  success  has  been 
the  conciliatory  way  in  which  the  center 
has  approached  controversial  issues. 

The  most  popular  topic  in  the  center’s 
offerings  of  educational  programs  is  con- 
flict resolution.  Focusing  on  the  disputes 
that  virtually  everyone  experiences  at 
church,  at  work,  and  in  the  family,  pro- 
grams on  conflict  resolution  give  people 
practical  skills  in  managing  conflict. 

Blackburn  notes  that  all  people 
concerned  with  peacemaking  need  con- 
flict resolution  skills.  But  he  also  sees  the 
practical  nature  of  this  topic  as  part  of  a 
long-range  strategy  to  make  the  prophet- 
ic nature  of  peacemaking  more  acceptable 
in  the  churches.  “Many  people  need  to 
understand  how  peace  can  work  in  their 
own  life  before  they  see  how  it  can  work 
for  nations,”  he  says. 

The  response  has  been  enthusiastic. 
From  just  24  programs  given  on  conflict 
resolution  in  1985,  the  number  increased 
to  61  in  1986  and  99  in  1987.  “The  pro- 
grams are  always  high  quality,”  says  a 
local  Methodist  pastor.  ‘They  are  tact- 
fully and  diplomatically  done  in  a way 
that  people  can  receive  the  message.”  The 
center  also  offers  audiovisuals  on  conflict 
resolution  and  is  available  to  serve  as  a 
mediator  for  individuals  or  groups 
experiencing  conflict. 

In  addition  to  conflict  resolution,  the 
center  offers  workshops  and  audiovsuals 


on  such  topics  as  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war,  the  crisis  in  Central  America, 
parenting  for  peace  and  justice, 
conscientious  objection  to  war,  biblical 
foundations  for  peacemaking,  and  many 
others.  The  total  number  of  programs 
presented  has  increased  from  132  in  1986 
to  163  in  1987,  while  requests  for  audio- 
visuals have  increased  from  120  in  1986  to 
165  in  1987. 

This  demand  for  programs  has  caused  a 
corresponding  demand  for  more  staff. 
Last  fall  the  center  expanded  to  three 
full-time  staff  persons. 

Blackburn  speculates  that  interest  in 
the  center  is  due  in  part  to  recent 
theological  work  on  peace  and  justice 
done  by  the  Roman  Catholic,  Presby- 
terian, United  Methodist,  and  United 
Church  of  Christ  denominations.  This  has 
legitimized  peacemaking  concerns  within 
those  denominations  and  provided  the 
Lombard  center  with  an  entree  into  some 
congregations.  All  four  denominations 
have  issued  statements  on  peacemaking 
within  the  past  five  years. 

But  mainline  churches  are  not  the  only 
ones  interested  in  peacemaking.  During 
the  past  two  years  the  peace  center  has 
given  workshops  for  the  Social  Action 
Commission  of  the  National  Association 
of  Evangelicals  and  arranged  for  pro- 
grams at  the  NAE  annual  convention. 
For  the  past  four  years  the  center  has 
also  set  up  its  literature  display  at  the 
NAEconvention. 

Recent  requests  for  workshops  have 
also  come  from  Wheaton  College,  a na- 
tionally respected  evangelical  college,  and 
from  Wheaton  Bible  Church,  one  of  the 
largest  evangelical  churches  in  the 
western  suburbs  of  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  its  educational  outreach, 
the  center  coordinates  an  organization 
comprised  of  local  congregations  and 
other  groups  called  “Friends  for  Peace.” 
The  organization  sponsors  ecumenical 
worship  services  on  peacemaking  each 
year  as  well  as  an  annual  peace/art  event. 
The  most  popular  of  these  in  1987  was  a 
Peace  Pentecost  celebration  on  loving 
enemies  attended  by  over  800  people.  The 
speaker  was  Father  Lawrence  Martin 
Jenco,  who  had  been  held  hostage  for  17 
months  by  a rebel  group  in  Lebanon. 

The  peace  center  also  helped  start  a 
county-wide  Victim  Offender  Reconcila- 
tion  Program  (VORP),  which  helps  the 
victims  of  crime  and  the  offenders  agree 
on  a contract  for  repayment  of  losses.  Be- 
cause the  meeting  between  the  two 
parties  is  held  outside  the  courtoom,  it 
helps  victim  and  offender  work  at  reconci- 
liation as  well. 

The  center  has  been  sought  out  for 
consultation  throughout  North  America 
by  Mennonites  who  are  exploring  ways  to 
witness  for  peace  and  justice  concerns  in 
their  communities.  More  information  is 
available  from  the  center  at  528  E. 
Madison  St.,  Lombard,  IL  60148. 
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Eastern  Menn.  Seminary 
establishes  chair 
in  honorof  J.  S.  Coffman 

A milestone  in  the  life  and  growth  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  has  been 
reached  with  the  announcement  of  the 
first  endowed  chair  in  the  school’s  40-year 
history.  The  seminary  officially  es- 
tablished the  J.  S.  Coffman  Endowed 
Chair  during  a recent  banquet.  More 
than  half  of  the  400  participants  were  at- 
tending the  annual  School  for  Leadership 
Training  (Ministers  Week)  that  coincided 
with  the  celebration. 

Tbe  chair  was  named  in  honor  of  J.  S. 
Coffman  (1848-1899),  a pioneer  Men- 
nonite evangelist  from  Virginia.  In  the 
late  19th  century  he  traveled  across 
North  America  and  was  influential  in 
bringing  many  persons,  especially  young 


World  Conference 
announces  logo 
for  1990  assembly 

Mennonite  World  Conference  has  an- 
nounced the  selection  of  a logo  to  provide 
a unifying  focus  for  its  1990  assembly  in 
Winnipeg,  Man.  It  features  the  existing 
MWC  globe-and-cross  symbol,  with  the 
numeral  “12”  beside  it  to  signify  that  the 
upcoming  assembly  will  be  the  12th.  Be- 
low, the  words  “Winnipeg”  and  “1990” 
draw  attention  to  the  place  and  date  of 
the  worldwide  meeting. 

The  globe-and-cross  symbol  “is  the  cen- 
tral element,”  notes  designer  Glen  Fretz 
of  Toronto,  who  originally  designed  it  for 
the  10th  assembly  in  1978  in  Wicbita, 
Kans.  According  to  Fretz  the  symbol 
“describes  the  whole  world  as  the  limits 
of  our  Mennonite  community.  The  cross, 
of  course,  symbolizes  our  Christian  belief 
as  central,  the  reason  for  us  coming  to- 
gether.” 

The  symbol  bas  been  a part  of  each 


1990  Winnipeg 


adults,  to  Christ.  He  was  also  a writer, 
editor,  and  advocate  for  Christian  educa- 
tion from  Sunday  school  through  the 
college  level. 

Seminary  dean  George  Brunk  III  told 
the  gathering  that  the  Coffman  Chair  “is 
the  fruition  of  a vision  of  many  years — 
the  blending  of  tbe  good  news  of  God’s 
love,  forgiveness,  and  new  life  with  a con- 
viction for  witness  in  students.”  David 
Miller,  director  of  advancement  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Semi- 
nary, reported  that  contributions  to  the 
chair  so  far  total  $649,000,  some  $98,000 
over  the  initial  $550,000  goal,  but  added 
that  “additional  gifts  are  welcomed.” 

Brunk  noted  that  endowment  ea>*nings 
will  help  support  the  Center  for  Evange- 
lism and  Church  Planting  at  the 
seminary.  Its  chief  goal  is  “training 
persons  with  evangelistic  convictions  as 
pastors  in  growing  and  new  congrega- 
tions,” he  said,  adding  that  30  persons 


assembly  logo  since  Wichita  and  has  been 
used  in  MWC  materials  in  interim  peri- 
ods between  assemblies.  Thus,  it  provides 
a point  of  continuity,  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  MWC  is  an  ongoing  organization 
and  not  just  a series  of  conferences. 

Planned  for  July  24-29,  1990,  the  Win- 
nipeg gathering  is  expected  to  be  the 
largest  yet  of  the  12  MWC  assemblies, 
dating  from  the  first  one  in  1925  in  Basel, 
Switzerland. 


Mennonite  World 
Fellowship  Sunday 
set  for  May  22 

Pentecost  Sunday,  which  falls  on  May  22 
this  year,  is  the  suggested  date  for  Men- 
nonites  around  the  world  to  celebrate 
their  common  faith  in  about  70  countries, 
using  100  or  more  languages,  on  Men- 
nonite World  Fellowship  Sunday,  spon- 
sored by  Mennonite  World  Conference. 
Churches  everywhere  are  invited  to 
examine  the  theme  “Witnessing  to  Christ 
in  Today’s  World,”  which  will  also  be  the 
theme  for  MWC  Assembly  12  in  Win- 
nipeg, Man.,  in  1990. 

“What  are  Christ’s  demands?  What 
does  the  world  ask  of  us?  How  can  we  pro- 
claim the  gospel?  What  is  the  hope  of 
Christ?  Such  questions  are  not  just  for 
Winnipeg  two  years  from  now — they  con- 
front members  in  our  churches  every 
day,”  noted  an  MWC  representative. 
“And  Mennonites  in  Nigeria  or  Costa  Rica 
may  not  find  the  same  answers  as  Men- 
nonites in  Canada  or  Hong  Kong.  We 


have  graduated  to  date,  from  the  sem- 
inary’s two-year  master’s  in  church 
ministry  program  with  a concentration  in 
evangelism  and  church  planting. 

EMC&S  President  Joe  Lapp  announced 
that  Lawrence  Yoder  has  been  named  the 
first  professor  to  the  Coffman  Chair. 
Yoder  is  associate  professor  of  missiology 
at  EMS  and  is  director  of  the  Center  for 
Evangelism  and  Church  Planting.  He 
joined  the  seminary  faculty  in  1983  after 
nine  years  of  teaching  and  church  work  in 
the  Philippines.  He  is  a graduate  of  Asso- 
ciated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  and 
bas  a doctorate  from  the  School  of  World 
Mission  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary. 

While  the  Coffman  Chair  is  a first  for 
the  seminary,  EMC  earlier  established 
the  Jesse  Byler  Endowed  Education  Chair 
and  the  Daniel  Suter  Endowed  Biology 
Chair.  Donovan  Steiner  is  the  first  Byler 
Chair  appointee,  and  Roman  Miller  was 
named  to  the  Suter  Chair. 


need  to  talk  together,  share  together,  and 
encourage  each  other.” 

On  Mennonite  World  Fellowship  Sun- 
day, churches  are  encouraged  to  invite 
someone  from  another  congregation,  and 
preferably  from  another  nation  or  cul- 
ture, to  take  part  in  their  worship  ser- 
vices. 

To  help  Mennonites  work  internation- 
ally on  issues  of  faith  during  the  next  two 
years,  MWC  will  also  sponsor  a “Faith 
and  Life”  study  process.  All  members  of 
Mennonite  and  related  churches  will  be 
urged  to  take  part,  not  just  those  who  will 
be  going  to  Assembly  12. 

During  their  first  meeting.  Faith  and 
Life  Committee  members  suggested  sev- 
eral possible  study  outlines.  These  ideas 
could  well  be  adapted  into  a sermon  out- 
line or  topics  for  group  discussion  on 
Mennonite  World  Fellowship  Sunday. 

One  approach  might  focus  on  attributes 
of  Jesus:  (1)  Jesus  Christ  brings  light;  (2) 
Jesus  Christ  saves  from  sin;  (3)  Jesus 
Christ  builds  and  rules  the  church;  (4) 
Jesus  Christ  reconciles  creation;  (5)  Jesus 
Christ  makes  peace;  and  (6)  Jesus  Christ 
and  our  witness. 

An  alternative  approach  could  focus  on 
the  world  in  which  we  witness:  (1)  a world 
of  prosperity  and  poverty;  (2)  a world  of 
secularism;  (3)  a world  of  contrasting  reli- 
gions; (4)  a world  of  refugees  and  strang- 
ers; (5)  a world  of  powers  and  spirits. 

While  May  22  is  the  suggested  date  for 
the  international  emphasis,  churches  are 
welcome  to  choose  an  alternative  Sunday 
if  they  wish.  European  Mennonites,  for 
example,  observe  Mennonite  World  Fel- 
lowship Sunday  on  Reformation  Sunday 
in  October.—  David  Shelly 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Simon  Schrock,  Fairfax,  Va. 

In  the  article,  “Ordination — and  Some 
of  the  Women  Paul  Knew”  (Mar.  8), 
Joseph  J.  Kotva,  Jr.,  wrote,  “It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  restrict  the 
ministry  to  men  on  the  basis  of  1 Timothy 
3:2  when  we  know  that  Paul  did  not  do 
so.”  He  leaves  me  with  the  impression 
that  Phoebe  was  an  ordained  overseer,  or 
bishop,  as  1 Timothy  3:2  says,  and  that 
she  was  “not”  a “deaconess.”  His  argu- 
ment sounded  convincing  until  I took  a 
closer  look  at  the  context  of  1 Timothy  3. 

The  first  seven  verses  outline  the  quali- 
fications of  a “bishop.”  Strong’s  Greek 
Dictionary  of  the  New  Testament  indi- 
cates the  office  of  a bishop  to  be  an 
“overseer,”  a “superintendent,”  “officer  in 
general  charge  of  a (or  the)  church.”  I 
have  looked  at  Romans  16:1  in  six  ver- 
sions of  Scripture.  None  of  these  come 
close  to  making  Phoebe  an  overseer,  bish- 
op, or  superintendent.  She  is  referred  to 
as  a servant  of  the  church  in  four  transla- 
tions, as  one  who  “serves  the  church”  and 
as  “a  deaconess  of  the  church”  in  the  Am- 
plified. 

Apparently  Kotva  disagrees  with  these 
translators,  and  especially  the  Amplified, 


which  uses  the  word  “deaconess.”  Strong 
confirms  Kotva’s  point  that  the  word 
used  in  Romans  16:1,  “servant,”  and  “dea- 
con” in  1 Timothy  3 are  from  the  same 
Greek  word.  Here  is  its  meaning:  “To  run 
on  errands:  an  attendant,  a waiter  (at 
table  or  in  other  menial  duties),  teacher, 
and  pastor  (a  deacon  or  deaconess), 
minister,  servant.”  There  is  nothing  here 
in  its  meaning  to  proof-text  that  Phoebe 
was  an  ordained  overseer  in  “general 
charge  of  the  church.”  According  to  the 
text  she  may  have  been  “a  waiter”  or  “in 
other  menial  duties.”  I have  not  been  able 
to  find  in  these  passages,  or  the  rest  of 
Scripture,  where  Paul  or  anyone  ordained 
women  to  be  “bishops,  superintendents, 
or  overseers.” 

I believe  Gleason  Archer,  in  the  article 
to  which  Kotva  is  responding,  is  correct 
when  he  said,  “To  conclude  that  women 
may  teach  authoritatively  as  ordained 
pastors  is  to  deviate  from  proper  herme- 
neutics.” Maybe  Archer  was  “twisting  . . . 
the  biblical  text,”  as  Kotva  says.  This 
reader  isn’t  convinced  that  Kotva  isn’t 
guilty  of  his  own  accusations. 


William  W.  Dise,  Frostproof,  Fla. 

I am  not  amused  by  Pontius'  Puddle  of 
Mar.  1.  It  is  easier  for  a camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a needle  than  a rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  pearly  gates  of 
heaven.  How  are  we  to  have  people  be- 
lieve in  our  teaching  by  such  tripe  being 
printed  in  a so-called  gospel  periodical? 
(God  help  us!)  Most  ministers  aren’t 
starving  and  they  have  reasonable  bank 
accounts.  They  also  have  school  and 
college  privileges  we  lay  people  don’t  en- 


joy. I suggest  you  acquaint  yourself  with 
John  13:34-35  and  Ephesians  2:1-2. 

Roy  S.  Koch,  Goshen,  Ind. 

I have  some  misgiving  about  the  “Men- 
noscope”  item  (Feb.  23)  relative  to  the  fir- 
ing of  David  and  Norma  Rudy  from  their 
positions  at  Fairview  Home  in  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.  Everything  reported  in  the 
item  may  be  true  enough,  but  since  when 
do  we  publicize  such  criticisms  in  our 
church  papers?  Is  it  charitable  to  spread 
such  negative  reports  across  our  entire 
brotherhood? 

I realize  that  the  public  media  delights 
in  exposing  the  failures  of  outstanding 
Christian  leaders  like  Jim  and  Tammy 
Bakker  and  Jimmy  Swaggart,  but  should 
we  copy  the  methods  of  the  world? 
Changes  are  constantly  being  made  in 
responsible  positions  in  our  church,  in- 
cluding the  resignations  of  pastors,  but 
need  we  say,  or  even  intimate,  that  the 
change  was  overdue? 

On  the  other  hand,  to  balance  the  score, 
when  leaders  realize  that  there  is  a 
serious  erosion  of  their  support  it  is  bet- 
ter to  resign  quietly  rather  than  force  an 
issue  and  then  be  subjected  to  a negative 
vote  which  is  inevitably  hurtful.  I hope 
that  we  can  always  report  our  church 
news  on  a high  ethical  and  charitable 
level. 


Carroll  K.  Walter,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Several  thoughts  came  to  mind  as  I 
read  “Keeping  Our  Heritage  Alive”  by 
Carolyn  C.  Wenger  and  “From  the  Circuit 
Rider’s  Perspective”  by  Jan  Gleysteen 
(Feb.  23). 

First  the  question  was  raised,  how  do 
we  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  Men- 
nonite  Church?  If  we  do  not  read  or 
receive  Gospel  Herald  we  will  not  be 
aware  of  these  events.  This  bothers  me. 
Several  years  ago  I was  speaking  with  a 
brother  and  he  said  he  did  not  subscribe 
to  Gospel  Herald  because  he  did  not  agree 
with  a number  of  articles  which  were 
published.  But  at  the  same  time  he  was 
receiving  and  reading  the  local  and  daily 
newspapers,  which  in  my  estimation  are 
more  controversial. 

Another  item  mentioned  was  that  the 
name  “Mennonite”  is  not  a hindrance  to 
church  growth,  but  a definite  plus  for 
evangelism.  I feel  disappointed  when  I 
hear  of  a fellowship  being  started  or  a 
new  church-planting  program  begun,  and 
they  use  a name  like  “New  Life  Fellow- 
ship.” Are  we  ashamed  of  the  name  Men- 
nonite? When  the  Baptists  and  the  Cath- 
olics start  a new  work  they  readily  use 
their  name.  Why  are  they  so  ready  to  use 
their  name?  I guess  they  are  sold  on  their 
profession. 

These  comments  are  given  with  con- 
cern and  in  Christian  love. 


Select  your  own  coverage  with 
Universal  Life  available  through  MMA. 


UrWefsal  Ue  insurance  is  so  flexibie, 
you  con  meet  your  current  firKsnciol 
needs  and  buiid  security  for  your 
family’s  future. 

• Set  the  premium  you  want  to  pay. 

• Accumulate  the  cash  value  you  want. 

• Earn  interest  at  competitive  rates. 

• OpttoTKil  disabilily,  accidental  cteoth 
and  “dependenf  ’ berrefits  may  be  added 
to  your  coverage. 

• Borrow  on  your  policy  to  help  with  educational 
and  other  special  needs. 

'UnhMfia)  lie  irmffan(»  is  undenwOton  Igy  PKrt6cth«  Ufa  bttwance 
Company.  Not  awsAoMe  in  MiM  aleiee  Ineiiicing  Item,  New  VBik 
andWMMnglDii,D.e. 


Find  out  if  Universal  Life  is 
right  for  you.  Contact 
your  local  mutual 
aid  counselor  or 
MMA  today. 


800-348-7468 


Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid 

(219)  533-95)1  collea  in  Indiana 
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John  Nyce  has  heen  named  interim  dean  of 
Goshen  College,  starting  on  Aug.  1.  He  will 
succeed  Willard  Martin,  who  is  returning  to 
teaching.  Nyce  is  currently  Goshen  College 
registrar  and  assistant  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. He  has  been  a member  of  the  faculty 
since  1966.  Meanwhile  a search  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  find  a new  dean.  The  six- 
member  faculty  group  is  chaired  by  William 
Miller,  director  of  the  Instructional  Materials 
Center.  The  committee  plans  to  submit  recom- 
mendations of  candidates  to  President  Victor 
Stoltzfus  in  December.  The  new  dean  will  take 
office  on  July  1, 1989. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  moved  its  of- 
fices from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  nearby  Goshen 

on  Mar.  31.  The  new  location  is  nearly  twice  as 
big.  There  are  currently  six  staff  persons  work- 
ing in  the  office,  with  the  expectation  of  an  ad- 
ditional person.  The  new  address  and 
telephone  number  are  212  S.  Main  St.,  Goshen, 
IN  46526;  phone  219-534-4006. 

The  Seminar  Committee  for  Normal  89  is 
seeking  proposals  for  seminar  topics  and 
leaders.  Normal  89,  to  be  held  July  31-Aug.  6, 
1989,  at  Illinois  State  University  in  Normal,  111., 
is  the  joint  convention  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 
Proposals  for  the  75-minute  seminars  should  in- 
clude the  name  of  topic,  a 50-word  or  less  purpose 
statement,  and  a brief  description  of  the  leader. 
Seminars  which  allow  for  discussion  will  be 
given  priority.  Proposals  should  be  sent  by  July  1 
to  David  Myers  of  the  Normal  89  Seminar  Com- 
mittee at  528  E.  Madison  St.,  Lombard,  IL 
60148. 

The  Association  of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies 
held  its  largest-ever  annual  convention. 

Mar.  10-11,  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  In  attendance 
were  over  250  people  from  36  organizations  in 
North  America.  Mike  Meneses,  a local  Men- 
nonite pastor,  challenged  the  group  to  main- 
tain the  theological  foundation  on  which  the 
mutual  aid  ministry  is  built.  Other  speakers 
included  George  and  Edna  Dyck  and  Peter 
Wiebe.  Convention  planners  aren’t  sure 
whether  it  was  the  Phoenix  sun  or  a renewed 
interest  in  mutual  aid  which  prompted  the 
record  attendance,  but  they  are  celebrating, 
regardless  of  the  reason. 

The  Soviet-American  Peace  Comforter  Pro- 
ject has  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  its 
organizers.  The  original  goal  was  to  send  15 
comforters  with  peace  messages  from 
American  children  to  Soviet  children.  But  to 
date  the  number  is  at  least  50.  “As  we  are 
seeing  this  response,  both  here  and  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  we  are  encouraged  to  believe  that 
God  will  continue  to  build  bridges  through  this 
effort,”  said  Bek  Linsenmeyer,  one  of  the  orga- 
nizers. She  and  other  members  of  First  Men- 
nonite Church  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  started  the 
project  in  reaction  to  the  filming— in  their 
state — of  the  Amerika  miniseries.  The  con- 
troversial miniseries,  which  appeared  on  ABC 
television  in  February  1987,  depicted  the  So- 
viet Union  in  what  many  people  thought  was  a 
negative  and  stereotypical  way. 

The  concept  of  biblical  shalom  has  long 
generated  heated  arguments,  but  that  hasn’t 
discouraged  Dale  Brown  from  studying  and 
promoting  peace  and  peacemaking  for  more 
than  four  decades.  Brown,  a Church  of  the 
Brethren  theologian,  writer,  and  speaker,  de- 
scribed his  vision  of  shalom  and  contrasted 
that  with  cultural  and  “pop  religion”  view- 
points in  a series  of  addresses  recently  at 


Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary.  'The 
addresses  were  part  of  the  Staley  Christian 
Scholar  Lecture  Series,  which  brings  noted 
speakers  to  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  United  States.  EMC&S  has  had  a 
Staley  lecturer  on  campus  every  year  since 
1970. 

A choir  from  Goshen  College  will  participate 
in  the  first  British-American  Choral  Fes- 
tival in  July  in  Cambridge,  England.  Music 
Department  chair  Doyle  Preheim  will  super- 
vise the  choir,  which  will  be  made  up  of 
students  from  both  the  college’s  Chamber 
Choir  and  the  GC  Chorale.  Ten  American 
colleges  and  universities  were  invited  to  par- 
ticipate and  three  were  selected.  A few  years 
ago  Preheim  participated  in  a choral  workshop 
led  by  the  man  who  will  conduct  the  choirs  at 
the  festival — world-renowned  British  choral 
director  John  Alldis. 

A Goshen  College  professor  will  be  the  first 
artist-in-residence  at  the  Bade  Institute  of 

the  Pacific  School  of  Religion  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.  He  is  art  professor  Abner  Hershberger, 
and  he  will  spend  his  1988-89  sabbatical 
mounting  an  exhibition  of  his  works,  giving 
lectures,  and  auditing  courses  in  theolo^.  This 
sabbatical  experience  is  made  possible  by  a 
$23,600  Faculty  Open  Fellowship  from  Lilly 
Endowment  of  Indianapolis.  Hershberger  was 
one  of  10  professors  selected  in  Indiana  from 
among  45. 

“We  talk  a lot  about  loving  the  world  with 
God’s  love,  but  often  wonder  how  to  do  it.” 

This  reflection  from  the  Chapel  Committee  of 
Conrad  Grebel  College  was  the  motivation  for  a 
weeklong  mission/service  emphasis  on  campus 
recently.  Students  heard  missionaries  and 
others  tell  about  their  work  and  met  with 
representatives  of  mission/service  agencies. 
About  25  students  participated  in  a weekend 
retreat  that  offered  more  intensive  interaction 
with  mission/service  workers. 


New  appointments: 

•Hubert  Brown,  executive  secretary.  Commis- 
sion on  Home  Ministries  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church,  starting  in  Septem- 
ber. He  will  succeed  Stan  Bohn.  Brown  has 
been  pastor  of  Calvary  Mennonite  Church  and 
superintendent  of  Calvary  Christian  School, 
both  in  Inglewood,  Calif.,  for  the  past  eight 
years.  Before  that  he  was  director  of  Student 
and  Young  Adult  Services  at  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  for  five  years. 

•Mary  Klassen,  educational  resources  director, 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  starting  in  March.  In 
this  new  position,  she  develops,  coordinates, 
and  promotes  MMA’s  educational  programs. 
She  has  been  a member  of  the  MMA  staff  since 
1979,  first  as  an  underwriter,  then  for  six  years 
as  manager  of  the  Communications  Depart- 
ment, and  most  recently  as  a trainer/com- 
municator  for  the  field  staff. 

•Dean  Preheim-Bartel,  regional  care  coordina- 
tor, Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  starting  in  Feb- 
ruary. In  this  new  position,  he  helps  congrega- 
tions in  the  nine-state  central  region  use 
MMA’s  extra-benefit  programs  and  develop 
tbeir  own  mutual  aid  programs.  He  served  pre- 
viously as  director  of  Developmental  Di- 
sabilities Services  for  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee for  seven  years. 

•Arlin  Lapp,  eastern  regional  representative, 
Mennonite  Foundation,  starting  m February. 
He  works  out  of  the  foundation’s  new  office  in 
Harleysville,  Pa.  He  served  previously  with 
Wampler-Longacre  Company  for  13  years, 
most  recently  as  vice-president  for  personnel. 
•Galen  Kauffmann,  assistant  counsel,  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid,  starting  in  February.  He  is 
responsible  for  MMA  compliance  with  state/ 
federal  laws  and  the  review  of  contracts  and 
new  products.  A 1986  graduate  of  Temple 
University  School  of  Law,  he  practiced  law 
with  Emil  Toften  and  Associates  in  Chalfont, 
Pa.,  the  past  two  years. 

•David  and  Julie  Miller,  managers,  New  Hol- 
land (Pa.)  Provident  Bookstore,  starting  on 
Apr.  1.  They  succeed  Janice  Sensenig.  Both 


Canadian  shares  love  and  faith  with  Chinese.  “7  hve  my  students— yes,  I really  do.  ” The 
truth  in  these  words  is  evident  as  Erica  Jantzen  stands  before  her  class  of  composition 
students  in  China.  Her  smiles  and  encouraging  words  testify  to  the  fact.  The  students' ob- 
vious interest  and  participation  are  proof  that  her  love  is  a positive  influence  in  their  lives. 
Jantzen,  of  Waterloo,  Ont.,  is  teaching  English  at  Nanchong  Teachers  College  in  Sichuan 
Pro  vince  wider  Chma  Educational  Exchange,  an  inter- Mennonite  program. 

Since  last  September,  when  Jantzen  arrived  in  China,  she  has  not  only  developed 
friendships  with  students  but  also  with  fellow  teachers.  Pictured  is  Jantzen  (right)  sharing 
a meal  with  her  Chinese  colleagues.  A student's  journal  entry  recently  gave  her  great  joy: 
“7  used  to  fear  death.  I do  no  longer.  Now  I know  God.  "Jantzen  knows  that  although  she 
may  not  be  the  main  mfluence  in  the  student's  life,  a student  such  as  this  one  is  open  to 
sharing  thoughts.  These  ideas  may  lead  to  discussions  and  Jantzen  knows  she  may  have  a 
chance  to  share  her  faith  more  fully  with  such  students. 
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worked  previously  at  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Provident  Bookstore,  where  David  was  a cash- 
ier and  Julie  was  in  the  Accounting  Depart- 
ment. Both  are  also  involved  in  a church-plant- 
ing project  in  downtown  Lancaster.  The 
Provident  chain  is  a division  of  Mennonite 
Publishing  House. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Music  Week,  June  12-17,  at  Goshen  College. 
Designed  for  high  school  musicians,  it  will 
focus  on  intensive  study  and  rehearsal.  The 
resource  persons  include  pianist  Seymour 
Bernstein  and  jazz  musician  Phil  Clemens  as 
well  as  Goshen  College  music  professors.  More 
information  from  Marilyn  Graber  at  GC, 
Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  toll-free  800-348-7422 
(in  Indiana  call  collect  219-535-7535). 

•Spring  Visit,  Apr.  14-16,  at  Hesston  College. 
This  is  for  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  and 
their  parents.  Activities  include  classroom  vis- 
its, recreation,  a contemporary  Christian 
music  concert,  and  a late-night  trip  to  a donut 
shop.  More  information  from  the  college  at  Box 
3000,  Hesston,  KS  67062;  phone  toll-free  800- 
835-2026  (in  Kansas  call  collect  316-327-8222.) 
•Business  and  Professional  Women ’s  Meeting, 
Apr.  11,  at  Das  Essen  Haus  Restaurant,  Pettis- 
ville,  Ohio.  This  is  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Northwest  Ohio  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Organization,  which  is  under  the  um- 
brella of  Women’s  Missionary  and  Service 
Commission.  The  new  group  is  chaired  by 
Esther  Diener  and  Diane  Zaerr.  The  speaker 
for  the  meeting  is  Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus,  a 
Mennonite  writer,  speaker,  and  leader.  More 
information  from  Karen  Ringenburg  at  602  N. 
Defiance  St.,  Archold,  OH  43502. 

•Concerts  by  Lancaster-Franconia  Choral  Sin- 
gers, Apr.  23-24,  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  'The 
first  one  is  at  Highland  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Lancaster,  and  the  second  one  is  at  Salford 
Mennonite  Clhurch  in  Harleysville.  The  80- 
voice  choir  will  present  Bach’s  Mass  in  B Minor 
accompanied  by  the  Concerto  Soloists 
Chamber  Orchestra  of  Philadelphia  and 
conducted  by  Ken  Nafziger  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College.  The  choir  is  made  up  of  two  dif- 
ferent groups  founded  by  Hiram  Hershey  in 
Franconia  Conference  and  in  Lancaster 
Conference.  More  information  from  Hershey 
at  1191  Sumneytown  Pk.,  Harleysville,  PA 
19438. 

New  books: 

•The  Politics  of  Conscience  by  Albert  Keim 
and  Grant  Stoltzfus.  It  is  the  story  of  the  his- 
toric peace  churches’  efforts  to  gain  alternative 
service  for  conscientious  objectors  to  war  from 
1917  to  1955  in  the  United  States.  The  book  was 
begun  by  Stoltzfus,  who  died  in  1974,  and  com- 
pleted by  Keim.  Stoltzfus  was  a history  and  so- 
ciology professor  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  and  Keim  is  currently  a history  pro- 
fessor there.  The  book,  published  by  Herald 
Press  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  is 
available  for  $14.95  (in  Canada  $19.95). 
•Community  for  Life  by  Ulrich  Eggers.  This  is 
a glimpse  of  communal  living  at  the  Woodcrest 
Bruderhof  of  the  Hutterian  Brethren  in  Rifton, 
N.Y.  The  author  is  a West  German  journalist 
and  magazine  editor  who  visited — and  was  in- 
fluenced by — the  Woodcrest  Bruderhof  on  two 
occasions.  Published  by  Herald  Press,  the  book 
is  available  for  $9.95  (in  Canada  $13.95). 
•Mission  in  Asia  by  Stanley  Shenk.  This  is  the 
adventures  and  impressions  of  the  author  and 
his  wife  during  a 1985-86  teaching  mission  in 
five  Asian  countries.  The  author  is  a retired 
Goshen  College  religion  professor.  The  book, 
published  by  the  college’s  Pinch  penny  Press,  is 
available  for  $6.50. 

New  resources: 

•Giving  projects  listing  from  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a poster 
entitled  “Sharing  Our  Loaves  and  Fishes.”  The 
poster  contains  22  projects  for  which  congrega- 


Unlikely groups  work  together.  Two  work 
days  recently  brought  together  Mennonite 
and  U.S.  Air  Force  volunteers  to  repair 
homes  for  low-income  families  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.  ‘Although  you  might  think  Men- 
nonites  and  the  military  don't  have  much  in 
common,  when  it  comes  down  to  them  as 
individuals,  they  both  care  about  the  needy 
in  their  community,  ” said  Luzdy  Stucky, 
program  coordinator  for  the  local  Volun- 
tary Service  unit  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  The  VS  home-repair  program  and 
the  Can  Do  Crew  of  Davis  Monthan  Air 
Force  Base  “both  have  the  ability  to  meet 
the  home-repair  needs  of  the  community,  ” 
she  said.  The  Mennonite  volunteers  in- 
cluded both  VSers  and  members  of  Shalom 
Mennonite  Fellowship.  Pictured  are  Randy 
Troyer  (right)  from  the  Shalom  congrega- 
tion and  a volunteer  from  the  air  base. 


tions,  Sunday  schools,  vacation  Bible  schools, 
and  families  can  raise  money.  It  is  available 
from  MCC  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

•Packet  on  overseas  church  partners  from 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  This  is  a collec- 
tion of  14  articles  about  the  churches  that  MCC 
works  with  in  various  countries.  They  were 
written  by  MCC  people  in  recent  months.  The 
packet  is  available  free  from  Information 
Services  at  MCC,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501. 
•Poster  on  war  tax  resistance  from  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  The  words  on  the  poster 
are  by  John  Stoner:  “We  are  war  tax  resisters 
because  we  have  discovered  some  doubt  as  to 
what  belongs  to  Caesar  and  what  belongs  to 
God,  and  have  decided  to  give  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  to  God.”  It  is  available  from  MCC  at  Box 
M,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Nursing  faculty,  Goshen  College.  The  first 
position,  starting  in  August,  requires  a mas- 
ter’s degree  in  nursing  (doctorate  preferred). 
Experience  and/or  educational  preparation  in 
maternal-child  nursing  and  nursing  leadership 
is  preferred.  The  second  position,  beginning  in 
January,  also  requires  a master’s  in  nursing 
(doctorate  preferred).  Experience  and/or 
educational  preparation  in  medical-surgical 
nursing  is  preferred.  Send  r6sum6  to  Willard 


Martin  at  GC.  Goshen.  IN  46526. 

• Graphic  artist,  Goshen  (College,  starting  on 
Dec.  1.  Responsibilities  include  design  and 
paste-up  for  college  publications,  selecting 
type  styles,  creating/selecting  illustrative  ma- 
terials, and  scheduling  printing  projects.  Qual- 
ifications include  college-level  graphic  arts 
training,  experience  with  design/production 
procedures,  and  ability  to  meet  deadlines.  Send 
resume  by  May  16  to  John  Yoder  at  GC, 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 

•Teachers,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  High 
School,  starting  in  the  fall.  Needed  is  a busi- 
ness education  teacher,  a health/physical  edu- 
cation teacher  who  would  also  coach  boys’  bas- 
ketball, and  a mathematics  teacher  (for  one 
year  only).  Contact  Richard  Thomas  at  the 
school,  2176  Lincoln  Hwy.  East,  Lancaster, 
PA  17602,  phone  717-299-0436. 

•English  teacher.  Eastern  Mennonite  High 
School,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  starting  in  the  fall. 
This  is  for  grades  9-12  and  includes  speech  and 
drama.  Contact  David  Yoder  at  the  school,  801 
Parkwood  Dr.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801; 
phone  703-433-9107. 

•Executive  director,  HOMES,  Letcher  County, 
Ky.,  starting  in  May  or  June.  This  is  an  inde- 
pendent, low-cost  housing  rehabilitation  and 
construction  agency  with  close  ties  to  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude supervision  of  a 20-member  staff 
(trainees,  volunteers,  and  carpenters),  church/ 
government  volunteers,  and  carpenters), 
church/government  liaison,  and  fund-rais- 
ing.Contact  Jerry  Gingerich  at  Box  8,  Neon 
KY  41840;  phone  606-855-4561. 

•Summer  staff,  Beaver  Camp,  Lowville,  N.Y., 
June  26-Aug.  19.  Needed  are  waterfront  staff, 
counselors,  cooks,  kitchen  aides,  and  a ropes- 
course  instructor.  Contact  the  camp  at  Star 
Route,  Box  221,  Lowville,  NY  13367;  phone 
315-376-2640. 

•House  manager,  Diakonia,  Ocean  City,  Md. 
This  is  a one-  or  two-year  Voluntary  Service 
position  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
Diakonia  is  a residential  ministry  for  persons 
in  crisis.  The  house  manager  oversees  the 
operation  of  the  household  and  the  nurture  of 
the  guests.  Contact  Sandy  Miller  at  MBM,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 
•Office  coordinator.  Locust  Grove  Mennonite 
School,  Smoketown,  Pa.  This  person  will 
manage  a three-person  office  staff  at  the  455- 
student  school.  Needed  are  typing,  communi- 
cation, and  organizational  skills.  Computer 
skills  are  desired.  Contact  Dave  Helmus  at 
Locust  Grove,  Box  37,  Smoketown,  PA  17576; 
phone  717-394-7107. 

•Marketing  assistant,  Goodville  Mutual 
Casualty  Company,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  starting 
in  June.  A two-  or  four-year  college  degree  in 
business/secretarial  science  or  business 
experience  is  desired.  Contact  Ken  Hollinger  at 
Goodville,  625  W.  Main  St.,  New  Holland,  PA 
17557;  phone  717-354-4921. 

Special  meetings:  Stan  Shirk,  Lyndhurst, 
Va.,  at  Longenecker,  Winesburg,  Ohio,  April 
17-22. 

New  members: 

•Roanoke,  Eureka,  III:  Monte  Householter, 
Vicki  Kennell,  and  Heather  Ulrich. 

•Dargan,  Sharpsburg,  Md.:  Dennis  Johnson. 
•Springs,  Pa.:  Vicki  Brant  and  Rose  Hutzel  by 
baptism  and  Daniel  and  Charla  Beiler  and 
James  and  Rayetta  Brant  by  confession  of 
faith. 

•Bethany,  Albany,  Oreg.:  Rosemary  Grieser 
by  baptism  and  Ann  Detweiler  and  Gary  Roth 
by  confession  of  faith. 

•Bahia  Vista,  Sarasota,  Fla.:  Shannon  Eskew 
Ross,  Krystal  Shenk,  Bobby  Willis,  Chris- 
topher Miller,  Nina  (]indy-Lou  Gelinas,  and 
Monty  Hershberger  by  baptism  and  Selina 
Suzzanne  Brown,  David  Patrick  Clark,  and 
Ruth  Miller  by  confession  of  faith. 

•Kingview,  Scottdale,  Pa.:  Don  Echard. 
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•Central,  Archbold,  Ohio:  Jean  Briskey,  Jan- 
elle  Crossgrove,  Jill  Crossgrove,  Sarah  Kling- 
elsmith,  Pamela  Nafziger,  Kenan  Sander,  and 
Tara  Short. 

Change  of  address:  Harold  Wenger  from 
Duncansville,  Pa.,  to  R.D.  2,  Box  455,  Altoona, 
PA  16601-9320.  Omar  B.  Stahl  from  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  to  c/o  Freikirchliche  Gemeinde, 
Am  grunen  Bug  198,  D 8858  Neuburg/Donau, 
West  Germany. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Clemens,  Richard  and  Jane  (Wenger),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Jane  Wenger,  Dec.  4. 

Davis,  Carroll  and  Rachel  (Jenkins),  King  of 
Prussia,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Dorothea  Joy,  Nov.  12. 

Detwiler,  Alan  and  Sue  (Springer),  Eureka, 
111.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Stacy  Rene, 
Mar.  12. 

Fath,  Steve  and  Debbie  (Meridith),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Kristen 
Noelle,  Feb.  25. 

Ferguson,  Mike  and  Emily  (Erb),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Kelli  Marie,  Mar.  17. 

Green,  Stanley  W.  and  Ursula  L.  (Lundall), 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  second  son,  James  Lyndall, 
Jan.  3. 

Hackman,  Bryan  and  Michelle  (Kulpa), 
Norristown,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son, 
Jereme  Bryan,  Nov.  9. 

Kuepfer,  Don  and  Wanda  (Pehlke),  Atwood, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Jason  Daniel,  Mar.  1. 

Rose,  Robert  R.  and  Priscilla  Mae  (Rit- 
tenhouse),  first  child,  Zachariah  Paul,  Mar.  13. 

Tice,  Enos  and  Carolyn  (Dooley),  Boynton, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Naomi  Jean,  Dec.  30. 

Schmidgall,  Bob  and  LeAnn  (Zoss),  Eureka, 
111.,  first  child,  Jared  Robert,  Mar.  9. 

Unruh,  Phil  and  Tami  (Mast),  , 

Kans.,  third  child,  second  son,  Ryan  Kip,  Mar. 

12. 

Walker,  William  and  Malinda  (Folk), 
Springs,  Pa.,  first  child,  Blake  Stuart,  Mar.  11. 

Wenger,  Harold  and  Judy  (Schneringer), 
Brighton,  Colo.,  second  daughter,  Megan  Ruth, 
Mar.  9. 

Wiebe-Johnson,  Steve  and  Dorothy 
(Wiebe),  Elkhart,  Ind.,  second  son,  Michael 
Shanon,  Feb.  15. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Allebach-Ruth.  Darwin  F.  Allebach,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  Towamencin  cong.,  and  Loraine 
Ruth,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by 
Robert  L.  Shreiner,  Mar.  26. 

Gallmeier-Rupp.  Christopher  Gallmeier, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Kris- 
ten Rupp,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  First  Mennonite 
cong.,  by  Mark  L.  Vincent,  Feb.  27. 

Henry-Zook.  Steve  Henry,  Belleville,  Pa., 
and  Patricia  Zook,  Allensville,  Pa.,  both  of 
Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Robert  Hartzler,  Mar. 
11. 

Murray-Moser.  Steve  Murray  and  Deb 
Moser,  both  of  Bluffton,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove 
cong.,  by  James  Schrag,  Dec.  26. 


Rice-Moser.  Jerry  Wayne  Rice,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Austin  cong.,  and  Julianne  Kay  Moser, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Bahia  Vista  cong.,  by  Stanlee 
D.  Kauffman,  Mar.  12. 

Yoder-Hostetler.  Tim  Yoder,  Harper, 
Kans.,  Pleasant  Valley  cong.,  and  Fran 
Hostetler,  Sheridan,  Oreg.,  Community 
Church,  by  Weldon  Martins,  Feb.  27. 


OBITUARIES 


Fisher,  Mabel  I.,  daughter  of  Gideon  and 
Mary  ((Chambers)  Fisher,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  9,  1926;  died  of  cancer 
at  her  home  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  2,  1988; 
aged  61  y.  Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Esther 
Leichty  and  Rachel  G.)  and  2 brothers  (Ken- 
neth and  John).  She  was  a member  of 
Rossmere  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  East  Chestnut  Street  Mennonite 
Church  on  Mar.  5,  in  charge  of  Daniel  Miller, 
James  Hess,  Lester  Blank,  and  Marvin 
Weaver;  interment  in  Mellinger  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Hess,  Raymond  S.,  son  of  Henry  F.  and 
Anna  C.  (Shenk)  Hess,  was  born  in  Warwick 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  22,  1903;  died  at  Willow  Valley 
Manor,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  13,  1988;  aged  84 
y.  On  Nov.  26,  1925,  he  was  married  to  Alverta 
Brubaker,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Lorraine  A.  Neff),  2 grand- 
children, and  2 great-grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  East  Chestnut  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  conducted 
on  Mar.  16,  in  charge  of  James  R.  Hess,  Melvin 
H.  Thomas,  and  C.  Jack  Orr;  interment  in 
Hess’s  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Flossie  E.  Burkholder,  daughter 
of  Solomon  and  Mable  (Greer)  Burkholder,  was 
born  in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  26,  1918;  died 
at  Scenic  General  Hospital,  Modesto,  Calif., 
Mar.  11,  1988;  aged  69  y.  On  Dec.  28,  1937,  she 
was  married  to  Lesher  Martin,  who  died  on 
Oct.  29, 1966.  Surviving  are  3 children  (Marvin 
and  Arvid  Martin,  and  Phyllis  Langston),  3 
grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (J.  Arnold 
Burkholder).  She  was  a member  of  Cedar 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Mar.  17,  in  charge  of  Nelson 
L.  Martin;  interment  in  Reiff  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Truman  K.,  son  of  Edwin  and 
Marian  (Hostetler)  Miller,  was  born  on  Aug. 
28,  1938;  died  as  a result  of  a farm  accident  at 
his  home  on  Feb.  3, 1988;  aged  49  y.  On  May  31, 
1958,  he  was  married  to  Eunice  Troyer,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Cathy  Graber,  Cindy  Miller,  and  Sarah 
Miller),  5 grandchildren,  his  parents,  one  sister 
(Shirley  Haarer),  and  3 brothers  (Ron,  Merrill, 
and  Lowell).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Deborah).  He  was  a member  of 
Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  6,  in  charge 
of  James  Detweiler;  interment  in  Pleasant 
View  Cemetery. 

Shenk,  Nancy  Boyer,  daughter  of  Martin 
and  Mary  Ann  (Gingrich)  Boyer,  was  born  in 
Biglerville,  Pa.,  Oct.  24,  1901;  died  at  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Mar.  10,  1988;  aged  86  y.  On 
Aug.  19,  1923,  she  was  married  to  Daniel  D. 
Shenk,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Lois  Pate,  Betty  Ann  Brunk,  Alice 
Nice,  and  Louretta  Wilson),  4 sons  (David, 
Paul,  Donald,  and  Maurice),  27  grandchildren, 
22  great-grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Retta  Shenk, 
Ida  Bontrager,  and  Cora  Martin),  and  3 
brothers  (Joseph,  Warren,  and  Charles  Boyer). 
She  was  a member  of  Warwick  River  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Mar.  13,  in  charge  of  Truman  H. 
Brunk,  Sr.,  and  Lloyd  Weaver,  Jr.;  interment 


in  Warwick  River  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Snyder,  Lillian,  was  born  on  Dec.  10,  1895; 
died  at  Cambridge  Memorial  Hospital  on  Oct. 
21,  1987;  aged  92  y.  She  was  married  to  Oliver 
Snyder,  who  died  in  1977.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(John  W.  and  Robert  0.)  and  8 grandchildren. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (James 
C.)  and  one  brother  (Delton).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Wanner  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  24,  in  charge 
of  Paul  Martin;  interment  in  the  Wanner 
Church  Cemetery. 

Whisner,  Roxanna  Folk,  daughter  of 
Clemen  and  Lura  (Ash)  Folk,  was  born  on  Jan. 
25,  1925;  died  at  Cumberland  (Md.)  Memorial 
Hospital  of  injuries  suffered  in  an  automobile 
accident  on  Jan.  25,  1988;  aged  63  y.  On  Sept. 
30,  1950,  she  was  married  to  Donald  Whisner, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Ran- 
dolph and  Dane),  3 grandchildren,  her  mother, 
and  one  brother  (Mark  Folk).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Springs  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  28,  in  charge 
of  Steven  Heatwole;  interment  in  Springs 
Cemetery. 

Zehr,  Anna  Mae  Yoder,  daughter  of  Daniel 
K.  and  Fannie  (Albrect)  Yoder,  was  born  at 
Clarion,  Iowa,  July  19,  1895;  died  at  her  home 
in  Long  Island,  Va.,  Aug.  10,  1987;  aged  92  y. 
On  Aug.  14, 1919,  she  was  married  to  Menno  R. 
Zehr,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(J.  Daniel),  3 daughters  (Catherine  Spitzer, 
Rosalie  Click,  and  Ruth  Lester),  24  grand- 
children, and  49  great-grandchildren.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (David  Nelson), 
one  daughter  (Gwendolyn  Neighbors),  one 
grandchild,  and  one  great-grandchild.  She  was 
a member  of  Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  12,  in 
charge  of  Milton  Hostetler,  Eli  B.  Yoder,  and 
Leon  Yoder;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Correction:  Some  information  from  the 
obituary  of  Laura  Bast  Wither  was  omitted  in 
the  Mar.  8 issue:  She  was  a member  of  River- 
dale  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  1,  in  charge  of  Glenn  Zehr 
and  David  K.  Jantzi;  interment  in  the  River- 
dale  Church  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  Ge^ieral  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Kitchener/Waterloo,  Ont., 
Apr.  6-9 

Illinois  Conference  annual  spring  meeting,  East  Peoria,  111., 
Apr.  8-9 

Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  17 
Mennonite  Renewal  Services  annual  meeting,  Apr.  19-21 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Apr.  22-23 

MC/GC  Committee  on  Cooperation,  Chicago,  111.,  Apr.  22-23 
Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  Washington,  D.C.,  Apr. 
25-26 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr. 
28-29 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  1 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  springconference,  May  6-7 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  assembly,  Denver,  Colo., 
May  6-8 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commencement,  Harrisonburg. 
Va.,  May  21 

Hesston  College  commencement,  Hesston,  Kans.,  May  22 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  27 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Lombard,  111.,  May 

27- 28 

Southwest  Conference  midyear  meeting,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  May 

28- 30 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Latest  papal  encyclical  blames  poverty 
on  superpower  rivalry 

The  ideological  rivalry  between  East 
and  West,  each  of  which  “harbors  in  its 
own  way  a tendency  toward  imperial- 
ism,” is  to  blame  for  the  continuing 
poverty  and  injustice  in  the  developing 
world,  said  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  an 
encyclical  on  social  concerns  released  re- 
cently. The  letter  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
leader’s  seventh.  It  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive pronouncement  on  social 
concerns  made  by  John  Paul  II  since  he 
became  pope  in  1978. 

The  encyclical,  though  containing  new 
perspectives  and  bold  criticism  of  the 
superpowers,  continues  much  of  the 
thought  of  traditional  Catholic  social 
teaching.  Both  economic  systems — demo- 
cratic capitalism  with  its  accompanying 
consumer  culture  and  Marxism — are 
criticized  for  equally  contributing  to  the 
plight  of  the  developing  world.  “It  was 
inevitable  that  by  developing  antagonistic 
systems  and  centers  of  power,  each  with 
its  own  forms  of  propaganda  and  indoc- 
trination, the  ideolgical  opposition  should 
evolve  into  a growing  military  opposition 
and  give  rise  to  two  blocs  of  armed  forces, 
each  suspicious  and  fearful  of  the  other’s 
domination,”  he  said. 


American  Baptists  retreat  from 
pro-choice  stand,  try  middle  road 

In  what  is  believed  to  be  a first  among 
mainline  Protestant  denominations,  the 
1.6-million-member  American  Baptist 
Churches  is  retreating  from  its  long-time 
advocacy  of  abortion  rights,  in  the  face  of 
what  church  leaders  describe  as  strong 
grassroots  pressure.  A special  task  force 
of  the  denomination  has  prepared  a new 
position  on  abortion,  breaking  decisively 
with  the  Baptist  body’s  1981  resolution 
which  cast  abortion  in  terms  of  religious 
freedom.  The  proposal  will  be  voted  on  by 
the  denomination’s  policy-making 
General  Board  in  June.  Spokespersons  for 
both  sides  said  they  expect  easy  approval 
for  the  policy. 

While  abandoning  the  abortion  rights 
position,  however,  the  statement  does  not 
embrace  right-to-life  forces.  Rather,  it 
was  described  by  denominational  leaders 
as  an  effort  to  carve  out  a “middle  posi- 
tion,” to  account  for  the  diversity  of 
opinion  among  church  members.  The 
proposed  statement  effectively  returns 
the  issue  to  local  congregations — stress- 


ing the  pastoral  side  of  the  issue,  includ- 
ing the  fostering  of  alternatives  to  abor- 
tion and  counseling  for  those  who  face 
problem  pregnancies. 

Protestant  denominations  like  the 
American  Baptist  Churches  have  been 
strong  supporters  of  the  1973  Supreme 
Court  decision  giving  women  the  right  to 
an  abortion.  But  as  in  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  there  has  been  conflict  within  the 
denominations  over  this  issue.  The  debate 
has  intensified  in  recent  years  with  the 
formation  of  antiabortion  caucuses  in 
many  of  the  mainline  denominations. 


Evangelicals  charge  new  organization 
is  front  for  Moon 

A key  spokesman  for  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Evangelicals  has  charged 
that  a new  conservative  political  coalition 
active  in  the  Christian  community  serves 
as  a front  for  Sun  Myung  Moon’s  Unifica- 
tion Church.  Robert  Dugan,  chief  of  pub- 
lic affairs  for  NAE,  asked  church  mem- 
bers to  beware  of  the  American  Freedom 
Coalition  which  he  described  as  “the 
latest  group  to  emerge  from  the  coffers  of 
the  Unification  Church.” 

The  coalition,  which  is  represented  by 
conservative  religious  and  political  ac- 
tivists, has  launched  a national  campaign 
aimed  at  winning  a pardon  for  former 
White  House  aide  Oliver  North.  Its  repre- 
sentatives have  recently  acknowledged 
ties  with  Moon,  but  the  groups’s  litera- 
ture makes  no  mention  of  him  or  the 
Unification  Church. 

The  coalition,  which  is  headquartered 
in  Washington  and  has  offices  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  has  stirred  a con- 
troversy within  evangelical  circles  over 
its  ties  to  the  Unification  Church.  Moon- 
backed  groups  have  actively  courted 
evangelical  leaders,  frequently  with  of- 
fers of  expense-paid  trips  to  conferences 
abroad. 


Church  groups  deplore  latest 
South  Africa  crackdown 

Ecumenical  organizations  and  church 
leaders  from  several  denominations  have 
joined  a rising  chorus  of  voices  from 
around  the  world  condemning  the  South 
Africa  government’s  crackdown  on  the 
activities  of  17  leading  antiapartheid  or- 
ganizations in  that  country.  Many  of  the 
religious  leaders  are  also  raising  the 
specter  of  increased  violence  in  South 
Africa,  accusing  the  white  minority 
government  of  closing  off  more  and  more 
avenues  of  peaceful  protest  against  the 
apartheid  system  of  racial  segregation. 

The  17  organizations  placed  under 
restriction  by  government  decree  include 
the  country’s  largest  antiapartheid  group, 
the  United  Democratic  Front,  which  has 
over  2 million  members.  Unaffected  by 
the  ban  are  antiapartheid  religious 
groups  such  as  the  South  Africa  Council 


of  Churches  and  white-led  civil  rights 
groups.  But  Frank  Chikane,  general 
secretary  of  the  Council  of  Churches, 
warned  that  activist  churches  might  be 
the  government’s  next  target. 

Religious  coalition  draws  attention 
to  problems  of  poor  children 

With  statistics  showing  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  American  children  living 
in  poverty,  about  175  activists  and  re- 
ligious leaders  gathered  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  recently  to  call  attention  to  the 
problem.  The  three-day  meeting  was  part 
of  the  “Who  Speaks  for  the  Children?” 
campaign,  a coalition  of  religious  and  sec- 
ular organizations  that  aims  to  make  an 
estimated  13  million  children  living  in 
poverty  an  issue  in  state  and  national 
elections  this  year. 

The  meeting  followed  a number  of  re- 
gional hearings  in  the  United  States, 
where  testimony  on  poverty  and  its  ef- 
fects on  children  was  received  from  low- 
income  parents,  community  service 
workers,  and  children  themselves.  As 
part  of  the  meeting,  several  coalition 
members  testified  before  a hearing  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families. 
Coalition  members  blamed  the  Reagan 
administration  for  making  the  problems 
worse  by  cutting  programs  designed  to 
help  the  poor.  They  said  the  religious 
community  needs  to  offer  stronger  lead- 
ership in  this  area. 


East  German  crackdown  hit  by 
U.S.  religious  and  peace  groups 

Leaders  of  U.S.  religious  and  peace  or- 
ganizations are  warning  East  Germany 
that  its  crackdown  on  human  rights  activ- 
ists may  damage  East-West  ties  and  the 
disarmament  movement  in  the  United 
States.  In  public  statements,  telegrams, 
and  meetings  with  East  German  govern- 
ment representatives  in  Washington,  the 
American  groups  have  denounced  recent 
arrests  and  deportations  of  human  rights, 
peace,  and  environmental  advocates  in 
East  Germany.  The  activists  have 
operated  largely  under  the  wing  of  the 
Protestant  churches  in  that  communist 
country. 

The  events  there  have  put  U.S.  peace 
and  disarmament  advocates  in  a difficult 
position.  They  see  the  repression,  coming 
at  a time  when  East  Germany  is  seeking  a 
better  image  abroad,  as  undermining 
their  contention  that  Soviet-bloc  nations 
can  be  trusted  to  enter  into  peace  accords 
and  other  forms  of  East-West  coopera- 
tion. “The  main  point  is  that  it’s  morally 
wrong — it’s  unacceptable,”  said  Polly 
Duncan  Collum  of  the  ecumenical  Chris- 
tian advocacy  group  Sojourners,  which 
has  spearheaded  the  American  protests. 
“Pragmatically,  it  also  makes  things  a lot 
more  difficult  for  us.” 
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The  Bible:  a mirror  or  a window? 


Debates  over  the  meaning  of  Scripture  are  a common 
feature  of  church  life,  whether  in  Sunday  school  class  or 
in  the  pages  of  the  Gospel  Herald.  Persons  who  affirm 
allegiance  to  Christ  and  devotion  to  the  Scripture  may 
come  out  at  opposite  ends  of  an  argument. 

Willard  Swartley  takes  up  this  question  in  his  book 
Slavery,  Sabbath,  War,  and  Women  (Herald  Press,  1983). 
In  each  of  these  four  case  studies,  Swartley  shows  how 
the  Bible  has  been  used  to  support  opposite  views  on  the 
issue.  Although  some  of  these  questions  appear  more  ur- 
gent in  the  church  today  than  others,  the  same  principles 
apply.  That  is,  similar  arguments  were  used  in  the  last 
century  in  support  of  slavery  as  are  used  today  to  limit 
the  ministry  of  women. 

The  issue  is  laid  out  nicely  in  the  chapter  on  women 
where  the  author  summarizes  the  views  of  hierarchical 
interpreters  on  the  one  hand  and  liberationist  in- 
terpreters on  the  other.  He  observes,  “It  is  striking  to  note 
how  one’s  position  affects  and  even  determines  what  one 
sees  in  the  text”  (p.  183).  He  notes  that  the  hierarchical 
position  makes  much  of  the  subordination  of  women,  yet 
the  word  subordination  appears  only  once  in  the  texts 
they  have  cited.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liberationists 
press  for  the  equality  of  women,  yet  this  appears  not  once 
in  the  Scriptures  they  are  emphasizing. 

Something  more  than  the  Scriptures  is  at  work  here. 
Each  side,  it  appears,  has  a position  to  defend  and  is  lin- 
ing up  texts  and  interpretations  to  fit  this  position.  Swar- 
tley asks  whether  the  Bible  can  become  a window 
“through  which  we  see  something  besides  our  own 
thoughts”  or  just  “a  mirror  reflecting  back  what  we  want 
it  to  say”  (p.  185).  Though  critical  of  both  the  hierarchical 
and  the  liberationist  interpreters,  he  sees  more  hope  for 
the  liberationists  because  at  least  some  of  them  admit 
that  not  all  the  Bible  texts  say  the  same  thing  and  some  of 
what  they  see  they  do  not  like. 

Can  the  Bible  instruct  us  then  only  if  we  don’t  like  what 
we  read?  A little  later  in  the  book  Swartley  observes  that 
we  tend  to  use  the  Bible  to  confirm  what  we  already 
believe.  This  is  not  entirely  bad.  When  we  get  in  a jam 
and  reflect  on  Psalm  23  as  a means  of  comfort  and 
courage,  this  is  a legitimate  use  of  the  Bible.  But  can  we 


also  learn  from  the  Bible?  Or  do  our  divergent  experiences 
doom  us  to  endless  disagreements,  each  of  us  seeing  only 
our  own  faces  and  our  own  opinions  in  the  Bible? 

Swartley  proposes  that  one  way  to  begin  to  move  is  for 
us  to  recognize  that  the  Bible  does  not  say  the  same  thing 
in  every  place.  So  it  is  possible  to  stress  one  text  and  ig- 
nore another.  Liberationists  seem  to  like  Genesis  1 be- 
cause it  appears  to  teach  equality:  “Male  and  female  he 
created  them.”  Hierarchists  are  more  inclined  toward 
Genesis  2 where  they  read:  “She  shall  be  called  woman 
because  she  was  taken  out  of  man.” 

If  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  implications  of 
one  text  may  not  be  exactly  the  same  as  another,  we  may 
be  able  to  learn  from  both.  Such  a dynamic  view  of  Scrip- 
ture will  make  some  of  us  uncomfortable.  But  then 
comfort  is  not  the  only  purpose  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  famous  inspiration  text,  2 Timothy  3:16,  the 
Scripture  is  seen  as  “profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  and  for  training  in  righteousness.” 
Somehow  I get  the  feeling  that  when  persons  quote  this 
verse  emphatically,  they  are  assuming  that  someone 
else — not  they — is  to  be  taught  and  corrected.  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  observe  that  we  are  all  in  this  together. 

Indeed,  I believe  it  is  an  old  Anabaptist  principle  that 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  scholar  or  the  student  alone.  It  is  rather  the  “herme- 
neutical community”  which  is  responsible  to  discern  what 
the  Scriptures  imply  for  us  in  following  Jesus  today.  It  is 
also  the  responsibility  of  this  community  to  begin  to 
practice  these  implications. 

This  expression,  hermeneutical  community,  may  sound 
quite  sophisticated  and  mysterious.  Actually  it  need  not 
be  so.  This,  I think,  simply  means  that  all  who  really  want 
to  know  the  will  of  the  Lord  for  us  in  our  time  and  place 
give  ourselves  to  careful  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
the  issues.  We  use  all  resources  available  to  us  and  seek  to 
listen  respectfully  to  all  serious  views  on  the  issues. 

This  may  be  a painful,  untidy  process.  The  only  prob- 
lem is  that  the  alternatives  are  even  worse.  These  are  to 
ignore  the  Bible  or  to  turn  all  interpretation  over  to 
experts.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  either  one. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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Becoming  who  we  are  in  God  (as  Christians) 


The  ‘image  of  God’ 
is  a potential  with  which 
we  are  born — and  not  a 
state  of  moral,  rational, 
and  spiritual  perfection. 


Mary  Meyer  and  daughter  Susanna  ofScottdale,  Pa. 


by 

C.  Norman  Kraus 


Norman  Porteous  has 
observed  that  an  inter- 
esting change  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament  when 
the  phrase  “the  image  of 
God”  is  used.  In  the  Old 
Testament  the  phrase 
describes  the  nature  and 
status  of  human  beings 
(Adam).  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  refers  to  Christ 
with  only  one  clear 
exception  (1  Cor.  11:7). 


The  biblical 
foundation  for  the 
new  Easter-to- 
Pentecost 
resource  (1) 


It  is  not  Adam  who  is  the 
prototype  of  humanity 
in  God’s  image,  but  Jesus, 
‘the  second  Adam.’ 


the  invisible  God”  and  “the  first-born  of  creation”  (Col. 
1:15).  We  are  to  be  made  into  his  image  (Rom.  8:9;  2 Cor. 
3:8). 

It  is  not  Adam  who  is  the  prototype  of  humanity  in 
God’s  image,  but  Jesus,  “the  second  Adam”— the  “man  of 
heaven”  (1  Cor.  15:45-50).  Just  as  we  have  all  been  born  in 
the  image  of  Adam  “the  man  of  dust,”  so  we  are  destined 
to  “bear  the  image  of  the  man  of  heaven.”  Thus  in  the 
New  Testament  we  are  not  spoken  of  simply  as  in  the 
“image  of  God,”  but  rather  as  in  the  “image  of  Adam”  and 
potentially  in  the  “image  of  Christ”  who  is  “the  image  of 
God.”  Now  what  shall  we  make  of  this  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant change? 

New  creation.  There  is  another  interesting  shift  in 
focus  in  the  New  Testament.  Very  little  is  said  about  the 
first  creation,  but  we  hear  of  a “new  creation.”  And  when 
the  first  creation  is  spoken  of  it  is  attributed  to  the  work 
of  the  Logos  (John  1:1-2)  or  of  the  Christ  “in,  through,  and 
for”  whom  the  universe  was  created  (Col.  1:16).  Christ 
who  embodies  the  Logos  (the  dynamic  of  creation)  is  the 
fulfillment  of  the  old  creation  and  the  beginning  of  the 
“new  creation.” 

This  is  not  the  way  we  usually  refer  to  creation  and  the 
work  of  Christ.  The  standard  theological  vocabulary 
speaks  rather  of  a creation  which  is  the  work  of  God  the 
Father  and  redemption  as  the  work  of  Christ  the  Son. 
Christ  is  the  “savior,”  the  one  who  restores  a creation 
gone  awry. 


C.  Norman  Kraus,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  a former  longtime  Goshen  College 
religion  professor  who  last  summer  completed  7'/2  years  of  missionary 
service  in  Japan  along  with  his  wife,  Ruth.  He  is  currently  writing  the 
companion  volume  to  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord  (Herald  Press,  1987). 


There  are  two  possible  ways  to  understand  the  biblical 
concept  of  creation  and  human  history.  The  one  is  to 
think  of  the  original  creation,  including  human  beings,  as 
perfect  in  every  respect  and  the  result  of  human  sin  as  a 
“fall”  from  that  perfection. 

The  other  possibility  is  to  interpret  the  words  “it  was 
good”  to  mean  that  everything  was  satisfactory  to  its 
Creator,  and  then  to  speak  of  innocence  rather  than 
perfection  of  the  original  humans.  This  latter  view 
actually  suits  the  metaphor  of  God’s  image  in  his  children 
better  than  the  former,  and  it  is  certainly  in  keeping  with 
the  unfolding  biblical  picture. 

We  might  speak  of  these  two  perspectives  on  the  bib- 
lical material  as  two  theological  paradigms  or  “grids” 
used  to  interpret  the  Bible.  Following  is  a visual  com- 
parison of  the  two  paradigms: 

Creation  Sin  Incarnation 

1 


Perfection. 
“Image”  = 
spiritual  and 
moral  perfection. 


Fall  from 
perfection. 
Result:  “total 
depravity”  = 
spiritual  and 
moral  image 
lost. 


Atonement  for 
sin.  Forgiveness 
and  renewed 
status,  potential 
partially 
renewed. 


2 


Innocence/ 
immaturity. 
“Image”  = 
potential  to  be 
fulfilled  in 
relationship. 


Failed  potential. 
Loss  of 

relationship  and 
failure  to  attain 
maturity  in  the 
image. 


Image  fulfilled 
in  Jesus  Christ. 
Reconciled  and 
renewed 
potential. 


To  become  like  Christ.  Obviously  the  New  Testament 
speaks  of  Christ’s  work  in  both  of  these  ways,  and  that  is 
my  point.  It  uses  both  kinds  of  description,  and  when  we 
think  only  in  terms  of  the  one  we  miss  an  important  di- 
mension of  New  Testament  thought.  Let’s  look,  then,  at 
ourselves  as  creatures  whose  potential  and  destiny  have 
been  revealed  to  us  in  Christ  who  is  the  formative  Word. 
For  we  were  created  to  become  like  him. 

First,  note  that  Adam  was  made  “m  God’s  image.”  In 
other  words,  the  image  was  not  some  perfected  spiritual 
part  of  the  original  pair.  The  image  designates  a way  in 
which  they  shared  a relationship  and  “likeness”  to  God. 
They  were  made  for  a covenant  relationship  and  given  the 
potential  to  live  as  responsible  creatures  in  fellowship 
with  God.  The  metaphor  of  the  “image”  clearly  comes 
from  our  conception  arid  birth  in  the  image  of  our 
parents.  (See  Gen.  5:1-3.)  So  we  need  to  think  of  the 
“image  of  God”  as  a potential  with  which  we  are  born,  and 
not  as  a state  of  moral,  rational,  and  spiritual  perfection. 
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Just  as  a baby  which  is  born  in  the  image  of  its  parents 
acquires  its  human  personality  and  and  characteristics 
through  intimate  family  relationships,  so  we  have  been 
created  to  find  our  personal  identity  and  to  form  our 
character  in  the  family  of  God.  We  were  created  to  realize 
our  potential  as  human  beings  through  an  intimate,  lov- 
ing, covenant  relationship  to  our  Creator. 

Full  potential.  When  we  refuse  to  acknowledge  God  as 
our  Creator-Parent  and  our  fellow  humans  as  part  of  his 
family,  we  are  rejecting  the  very  relationships  that  God 
has  provided  to  help  us  realize  our  full  potential  as  crea- 
tures “in  God’s  image.”  When  we  ignore  God’s  covenant 
instructions  and  attempt  to  realize  our  full  human 
potential  by  self-centered  schemes,  we  inevitably  fail.  We 
cannot  grow  in  God’s  image  when  we  act  like  rebellious, 
foolish  children.  This  is  what  Paul  is  talking  about  in 
Romans  1:18-23,  and  the  Bible  says  that  in  fact  we  have 
all  followed  this  selfish  alternative. 

All  of  us  have  experienced  this  failure  to  achieve  our 
full  potential  as  children  of  God.  And  this  is  what  the 
New  Testament  means  when  it  speaks  of  us  as  being  “in 
Adam.”  Adam  is  the  representative  of  failed  potentiality. 
The  “first  Adam,”  Paul  says,  is  “the  man  of  dust”  (1  Cor. 
15:47).  That  suggests  weakness  and  subjection  to  the 
power  of  death.  In  contrast  to  Jesus  he  “grasped”  at  the 
image  which  could  be  attained  only  through  obedience  to 
God’s  covenant  (Phil.  2:6-7).  That  is,  he  tried  to  achieve 
self-fulfillment  by  his  own  wisdom  and  power. 

As  we  participate  “in  Adam”  we  all  follow  this  pattern! 
Instead  of  growing  into  maturity  as  God’s  human  com- 


munity, we  have  created  a world  of  hostility,  violence,  op- 
pression, and  greed.  And  not  only  has  human  society  been 
affected,  the  whole  ecological  system  has  become 
threatened.  Given  this  situation  is  there  anything  that  we 
can  do  to  achieve  fulfillment  of  the  potential — “the  image 
of  God” — with  which  we  were  created? 

The  Christian’s  answer  to  this  question  is  yes.  We  can 
be  “made  new  in  mind  and  spirit,  and  put  on  the  new  na- 
ture of  God’s  creating”  (Eph.  4:24,  NEB)!  Or  as  Paul  says 
it  in  2 Corinthians  5:17,  “in  Christ”  there  is  a “new  order 
of  creation.”  Christ  represents  the  renewed  potential  for 
attaining  the  mature  “image  of  God.”  He  is  the  beginning 
of  a new  humanity  (Eph.  2:14),  and  just  as  we  par- 
ticipated in  the  “first  Adam,”  the  sphere  of  failed 
potential,  so  we  can  participate  in  the  “second  Adam,”  the 
sphere  of  renewed  potential.  Through  Christ  we  can  be- 
come “children  of  God.”  In  other  words,  we  can  become 
who  we  were  created  to  be. 


This  is  the  first  of  three  Bible  studies  that  provide  the 
foundation  for  the  new  Easter-to-Pentecost  resource 
called  “Invitation:  Become  Who  We  Are.  "'It  helps  con- 
gregations integrate  worship,  education,  and  mission  in  a 
Sunday-morning  experience  that  involves  all  ages.  The 
resource  is  intended  to  help  congregations  get  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Vision  ’95  goals  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Many  congregations  are  using  the  resource  now,  and 
many  others  plan  to  use  it  later.  More  information  about 
the  resource  is  available  from  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  at  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 


n icture  yourself  at  a theological 
■ seminary- a graduate  school  with 
a Believer’s  Church  perspective. 


Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary 

offers  specialized  training  in  pastoral  education  and  Biblical  studies. 
Graduate  programs  include: 

- Master  of  Divinity 

a three-year  program  of  comprehensive  preparation  for  Christian  ministry 

- Master  of  Arts  in  Church  Ministries 

a two-year  program  (one  year  with  college  Bible  major)  with  concentrations  in: 

• Congregational  Leadership 

• Church  Pianting 

• Christian  Education 

• Christian  Counseling 

• Christian  Peacemaking 

• Generai  Studies 

- Program  in  Evangeiism  and  Church  Pianting 

leading  to  a Master  of  Divinity,  a Master  of  Arts,  or  a Certificate 

- Certificates  in  Pastorai  or  Bibiicai  Studies 

one  year  programs  for  persons  with  or  without  college  degrees 

Applications  may  be  submitted  for  the  Pali,  January  or  Spring  Terms. 

For  applications  and  information,  call  toll-free: 

(800)  368-2665;  Virginia  and  Canada  call  collect  (703)  433-8711 
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Reading  the  whole  Scripture 


by  Keith  Helmut h 

Among  the  diversity  of  Christian  communions  there  is 
one  view  which  nearly  all  share:  that  God  is  revealed 
through  three  levels  of  Scripture— the  written  Word  in 
human  language,  the  collective  experience  of  the  church 
community,  and  the  witness  of  creation. 

It  has  been  the  historic  role  of  particular  communions 
to  give  specific  emphasis  to  one  or  more  of  these.  For 
example,  Roman  Catholicism  to  the  collective  experience 
of  church  tradition,  early  Protestantism  to  the  printed  Bi- 
ble, Anabaptism  to  the  printed  Bible  plus  church  tradi- 
tion in  the  form  of  a discerning  community  of  believers. 

When  we  begin  to  detail  the  gradations  of  authority 
which  the  various  communions  apply  to  these  levels  of 
Scripture,  it  becomes  clear  the  third  level — the  witness  of 
creation — does  not  have  a very  significant  place  in  Chris- 
tian thought  and  guidance. 

Old  Testament  foundation.  There  is  a strong  founda- 
tion in  the  Old  Testament  for  understanding  the  use  of 
land  in  covenant  with  Jehovah,  and  a good  deal  of 
practical  advice  on  responsible  use  of  it.  However  the 
Judaic  heritage  is  uneven  in  this  regard.  The  orders  that 
are  recorded  to  have  been  given  on  certain  occasions  by 
Jehovah  to  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  utterly  destroy,  not  only 
the  fighting  men  of  their  current  rivals,  but  the  women, 
children,  crops,  lifestock,  and  even  the  utility  of  agri- 
cultural land,  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  sanctioning  of 
this  anti-ecological  behavior  is  part  of  the  tradition. 

The  New  Testament  is  highly  focused  on  the  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  growth  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  It  offers  very  little  in  the  way  of  direct  teach- 
ing as  to  the  right  ordering  of  human  behavior  with 
respect  to  creation.  This  has  led  some  to  conclude  that  our 
use  of  creation  is  of  no  great  spiritual  importance. 

James  Watt,  U.S.  Interior  Secretary  in  Ronald 
Reagan’s  first  administration,  dismissed  the  conserva- 
tionist point  of  view  because  he  was  convinced  Christ’s 
second  coming  was  not  far  off.  He  figured  we  might  as 
well  exploit  Earth’s  resources  to  the  maximum  in  the 
time  remaining.  Such  insensitivity  eventually  cost  him 
his  job,  but  judging  by  current  consumer  behavior,  many 
people  share  his  conclusion,  if  not  his  theology. 

That  Christian  theology  could  be  twisted  to  justify  the 
continued  destruction  of  Earth’s  life  support  systems  is 
an  indication  of  something  gone  very  wrong  in  the  tradi- 
tion. While  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  view  of  James 
Watt  as  a bizarre  deviation,  it  is  less  easy  to  understand 
the  general  lack  of  attention  by  Christian  thinkers  to  the 
integrity  of  creation. 

Ever  since  historian  Lynn  White  published  his  essay. 


Keith  Helmuth,  Debec,  N.B.,  is  a market  gardener  and  bike-shop  pro- 
prieter.  He  is  involved  in  both  Mennonite  and  Friends  congregations. 


“The  Historical  Roots  of  Our  Ecological  Crisis,”  identify- 
ing the  Judaic-Christian  ethos  as  a chief  culprit,  Christian 
thinkers  have  been  at  great  pains  to  refute  his  allegations 
and  restate  the  fundamentals  of  the  tradition  with 
greater  environmental  sensitivity.  Strong  arguments 
have  been  made  that  nothing  intrinsic  to  the  Judaic- 
Christian  tradition  favors  ecological  irrepsonsibility,  and 


The  rise  of  industrial- 
commercial  culture  challenges 
the  sacred  integrity  of 
creation. 


that  it  is  rather  the  capture  of  Christianity  by  industrial- 
commercial  humanism  which  is  the  crux  of  our  problem. 

Industrial-commercial  humanism  takes  the  con- 
venience, pleasure,  profit,  and  power  of  human  beings  as 
the  reason  for  there  being  an  Earth  in  the  first  place.  The 
biblical  view  of  Earth  as  God’s  garden  and  the  human 
species  as  a good  steward  is  replaced  with  the  view  of 
Earth  as  a resource  bank  for  unlimited  conversion  into 
manufactured  products,  easy-life  services,  and  cash  accu- 
mulation. 

The  rise  of  industrial-commercial  culture  thus 
challenges  the  sacred  integrity  of  creation.  Christianity, 
for  the  most  part,  did  not  recognize  the  challenge.  The 
Amish  are  perhaps  a notable  exception.  It  was  as  if  the 
theological  immunity  which  Christianity  should  have  had 
was  weakened  and  then  overwhelmed  by  the  vigorous  in- 
fection of  industrial-commercial  consumerism. 

Strength  and  weakness.  A part  of  the  problem  is  that 
Christianity  has  often  viewed  itself  as  transcending  cul- 
ture. While  this  is  usually  considered  to  be  a strength,  it 
can  also  be  a weakness.  When  a religious  movement 
assigns  a low  value  to  the  specifics  of  culture  and 
proceeds  to  focus  only  on  transcendent  values,  it  becomes 
vulnerable  to  the  unconscious  absorption  of  whatever 
cultural  forms  and  values  are  current. 

There  is  no  escaping  culture!  The  spaces  left  open  by 
inattention  to  the  process  of  actually  living  on  the  Earth 
will  simply  be  filled  by  the  dominant  economic  and  social 
ideology.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  strange  phenomenon  of 
affluent  evangelists,  the  gospel  of  individualistic  success, 
and  a proliferation  of  born-again  millionaires — in  short, 
Christian  capitalism. 

Christians  live  in  three  realms:  the  realm  of  local,  re- 
gional, and  planetary  ecosystems;  the  realm  of  church 
community;  and  the  realm  of  divine  history.  While  it  is 
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clear  that  these  three  realms  overlap  and  interpenetrate, 
we  find  it  useful  to  distinguish  them  in  thought  and  con- 
versation. They  correspond,  generally,  to  the  three  levels 
of  Scripture:  the  Scripture  of  creation,  the  Scripture  of 
church  tradition,  and  the  Scripture  of  the  Word. 

Now  while  Christianity  has,  through  the  ages,  given 
much  attention  to  the  Scripture  of  the  Word  and  the 
Scripture  of  church  tradition,  very  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  Scripture  of  creation.  We  do  have  in  the 
traditions  of  Christian  mysticism  a heightened  awareness 
of  creation  as  divine  activity.  We  have  the  notable 
example  of  Saint  Francis,  whose  songs  of  praise  for  crea- 
tion rise  like  sentinel  pines  above  the  lumbered  woodland 
of  human-centered  theology.  We  also  have  the  Amish 
who,  through  generations  of  collective  decision,  have 
stayed  with  the  original  stewardship  instructions. 

Only  at  the  level  of  beauty.  For  the  most  part,  the 
Scripture  of  creation  has  been  read  by  Christians  only  at 
the  level  of  beauty;  a level  which  is  certainly  important 
and,  in  fact,  seems  to  me  the  most  compelling  entrance  to 
this  realm,  but  which  usually  carries  us  no  further  than 
good  feeling  and  deep  gratitude.  We  tend  to  see  the 
beauty  of  creation  as  something  added  to  our  regular  life, 
as  something  making  it  extra  pleasant,  a special  gift  of 
God,  rather  than  seeing  and  knowing  creation  to  be  the 
very  ground,  the  fundamental  context,  from  which  our 
whole  existence  takes  its  rise,  and  to  the  health  of  which 
our  welfare  is  indissolubly  bonded. 

There  is  a definite  structure  behind  that  flow  of  good 
feeling  and  upwelling  of  gratitude  which,  even  before  we 
are  fully  conscious  of  it,  brings  on  the  deep  conviction  of 
the  direct  experience  of  God.  A friend  once  told  me  of 
walking  to  the  woods  as  a child,  parting  the  old  leaves, 
and  finding  spring  beauties  just  emerging.  She  pushed 
her  hands  deep  in  the  surrounding  humus  and  was 
covered  with  a sense  of  God  she  has  never  forgotten.  I 
vividly  remember  hiking  high  into  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains after  high  school  graduation  and,  enfolded  by  the 
beauty  of  mountains  and  valley,  knowing  the  divine  pres- 
ence beyond  doubt. 

These  are  small  openings,  common  to  many  people, 
which  can  begin  the  skill  of  reading  the  Scripture  of  crea- 
tion. Here  we  can  begin  to  see  and  feel  the  ordered  lawful- 
ness of  relationship  and  process  which,  as  it  unfolds  in 
our  understanding,  provides  guidance  for  appropriate  be- 
havior toward,  and  sound  adaptation  to,  the  living  Earth. 

Reading  the  Scripture  of  creation  is,  of  course,  what 
gardening  and  sustainable  farming  are  all  about.  So  at 
the  level  of  vernacular  skills  (homegrown,  pre- 
professional skills),  the  Scripture  of  creation  receives  a lot 
of  attention  in  an  informal,  ongoing,  life-supporting  way. 
This  has  always  been  so  in  cultures  where  home- 
nourished  skills  on  the  land  generate  a sustainable  patter 


of  dependable  relationships,  which  knit  the  human  social 
economy  into  the  natural  economy,  the  local  and  regional 
ecosystems. 

Once  the  Scripture  of  creation  becomes  legible  at  the 
level  of  sustainable  adaptation,  the  whole  world  takes  on 


In  order  to  read  the  whole 
Scripture,  we  need  not  only  the 
Bible  teachers  and  pastoral 
leaders  but  the  Christian 
ecologists  as  well. 


the  feeling  of  being  a “home  place,”  “the  gift  of  God,” 
“sacred  land.”  All  the  fragments  of  life  reassemble  under 
the  unifying  grace  of  God’s  order  in  creation. 

A beautiful  example  of  a skilled  reading  of  creation  was 
presented  at  last  year’s  North  American  Conference  on 
Christianity  and  Ecology  by  David  Kline  in  a talk  called, 
“Lessons  from  Amish  Agriculture.”  He  simply  told  the 
story  of  his  family’s  seasonal  round  on  their  farm  in  an 
Amish  community. 

Not  only  did  he  describe  a nurturing  pattern  in  which 
crops,  farm  animals,  and  humans  are  linked  in  a 
sustainable  harmony,  but  he  told  how  his  family  keeps  a 
detailed  accounting  of  the  immediate  bird  population  and 
knows  both  the  number  of  nesting  sites  and  the  total 
hatchings  within  the  immediate  area  of  their  homestead. 
Beyond  that  he  even  admitted  to  sometimes  delaying  his 
haying  until  the  ground  nesting  bird  species  had  hatched 
and  reared  their  young. 

Three  scholars  of  the  divine.  And  so,  perhaps,  we  can 
now  visualize  three  scholars  of  the  divine,  where  pre- 
viously we  had  but  two.  In  order  to  read  the  whole  Scrip- 
ture— to  be  proper  and  adequate  stewards  of  God’s  full 
communication — we  need  not  only  the  Bible  teachers  and 
pastoral  leaders  but  the  students  of  nature  as  well,  the 
Christian  ecologists. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  false  to  picture  these  as  clearly 
distinct  roles.  Insofar  as  we  strive  to  read  the  whole 
Scripture,  we  each  nurture  these  three  realms  of 
experience.  It  is  true,  however,  that  by  inclination  or  life 
circumstances  some  will  move  more  strongly  in  one 
particular  direction.  Thus  grows  the  depth  and  richness 
of  our  collective  vision  and  thus  can  we  move  our  behavior 
and  adaptation  ever  more  fully  into  the  mind  of  God.  ^ 
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A column  for  the  sharing  of  personal 
concerns. 

Biblical  nonresistance 
and  liberal  pacifism 

There  is  a tendency  in  this  modern  age 
among  Mennonites  to  confuse  the  historic 
Anabaptist  doctrine  of  biblical  nonre- 
sistance with  liberal  pacifism.  The  his- 
toric doctrine  of  nonresistance  states  that 
the  Christian  is  never  to  go  to  war  or  to 
bear  weapons  but  that  God  has  ordained 
that  the  state  bears  the  sword  or  can  bear 
weapons  to  order  the  fallen  world  outside 
of  Christ. 

The  historic  Mennonite  doctrine  of  bib- 
lical nonresistance  believes  in  a two- 
kingdom  theology.  There  is  the  kingdom 
of  the  church  and  there  is  the  kingdom  of 
the  world.  God’s  people  are  to  be  a 
separated  people  faithful  to  the  rule  of 
Christ. 

Liberal  pacifism,  on  the  other  hand, 
states  that  even  the  state  should  not  bear 
weapons.  Liberal  pacifism  refuses  to 
allow  the  state  even  the  right  to  fight  a 
just  war.  Some  modern  Mennonites  have 
been  influenced  by  liberal  pacifism  and 
have  departed  from  the  historic 
Anabaptist  doctrine  of  biblical  nonresis- 
tance. 

I will  first  give  the  biblical  roots  of  bib- 
lical nonresistance  and  then  its  historical 
roots  in  Anabaptism.  The  Anabaptist 
doctrine  of  nonresistance  believes  that 
Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  calls 
his  followers  to  “not  resist  one  who  is  evil. 
But  if  any  one  strikes  you  on  the  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also”  (Matt. 
5:39).  Jesus  also  calls  his  followers  in 
Matthew  5:44  to  “love  your  enemies  and 
pray  for  those  who  persecute  you.”  In 
Romans  12:14,  20,  Paul  says,  “Bless  those 
who  persecute  you. ...  If  your  enemy  is 
hungry,  feed  him;  if  he  is  thirsty,  give 
him  drink.” 

Romans  13  states  that  the  rulers  do 
“not  bear  the  sword  in  vain;  he  is  the 
servant  of  God  to  execute  his  wrath  on 
the  wrongdoer.”  First  Peter  2:14  says,  “Or 
to  governors  as  sent  by  him  to  punish 
those  who  do  wrong  and  to  praise  those 
who  do  right.”  Thus  in  accordance  with 
Romans  13  and  1 Peter,  the  historic 
Anabaptist  doctrine  of  biblical 
nonresistance  believes  that  the  state  is  or- 
dained of  God  to  punish  the  wicked  and 
praise  the  good. 

Thus  the  state  is  ordained  of  God  to 
bear  the  sword  in  the  kingdom  outside  of 


Christ.  Liberal  pacifism  generally  ignores 
Romans  13  or  twists  the  clearly  stated 
truth  of  Romans  13  and  1 Peter. 

I will  now  give  the  historical  support 
for  biblical  nonresistance  in  Anabaptism. 
Menno  Simons  says  the  following  about 
the  state  and  the  sword,  referring  to  “the 
authorities  to  whom  the  carnal  sword  is 
entrusted”:  “But  the  civil  sword  we  leave 
to  those  to  whom  it  is  committed.”  Thus, 
although  Menno  believed  that  the  Chris- 
tian was  not  to  bear  the  sword,  he  saw  the 
sword  as  a divine  trust  and  commitment 
for  the  state. 

The  first  Anabaptist  confession  of 
faith,  the  Swiss  “Schleitheim  Confession” 
of  1527,  clearly  stated  that  the  state  but 
not  the  Christian  was  ordained  to  bear 
the  sword:  “The  sword  is  an  ordering  of 
God  outside  the  perfection  of  Christ.  It 
punishes  and  kills  the  wicked  and  guards 
and  protects  the  good.  In  the  law  the 
sword  is  established  over  the  wicked  for 
punishment  of  the  same.” 

The  second  Anabaptist  confession,  the 
Dutch  “Dordrecht  Confession”  of  1662, 
also  stated  that  the  state  but  not  the 
Christian  is  ordained  of  God  to  bear  the 
sword:  “We  believe  and  confess  that  God 
has  ordained  power  and  authority  and  set 
them  to  punish  the  evil  and  to  protect  the 
good  to  govern  the  world  and  maintain 
countries  and  cities  with  their  subjects  in 
good  order  and  regulation.” 

Guy  Hershberger  in  1944  in  War, 
Peace,  and  Nonresistance  said  that  the 
Christian  was  not  to  bear  arms  or  to  go  to 
war  but  that  the  state  needed  a military 
due  to  the  presence  of  sin  in  the  world. 
Unlike  John  Howard  Yoder,  Hershberger 
stated  that  you  do  not  distinguish 
between  a police  force  and  a military. 
Both  are  ordained  of  God  for  the  state  in 
the  kingdom  outside  of  Christ  hut  not  for 
the  Christian. 

The  historic  Anabaptist/Mennonite 
doctrine  of  nonresistance  has  a much 
more  realistic  view  of  the  world  than  does 
liberal  pacifism.  The  historic  doctrine  of 
nonresistance  recognizes  that  in  the 
world  outside  of  Christ  there  is  sin  and 
thus  the  state  is  ordained  of  God  to  con- 
trol sin  in  the  fallen  world.  The  Christian, 
however,  is  to  follow  the  way  of  Jesus. 
The  Christian  lives  in  the  perfection  of 
Christ  and,  as  Schleitheim  stated,  the 
state  operates  outside  the  perfection  of 
Christ  as  a regulating  mechanism  in  the 
fallen  and  sinful  world. 

— John  Martin,  Kitchener,  Ont. 


A confession  and 
a challenge 

Because  of  more  freedom  of  speech  in  the 
U.S.,  we  are  more  responsible  to  speak 
clearly  the  unpopular  truth  as  best  we  see 
it.  But  most  of  us  treat  this  priceless 
freedom  like  a set  of  lovely  china — great 
to  have  and  treasure  but  too  fragile  to  use 
everyday. 

Some  talk  big  about  freedom  and  say 
they  fought  to  defend  freedom,  but  they 
never  publicly  oppose  the  majority  or  this 
government  on  anything  major.  Parrot- 
ing the  majority  or  endorsing  the  govern- 
ment position  or  keeping  still  are  not  signs 
of  freedom;  people  under  dictators  do  the 
same. 

Throughout  U.S.  history,  many  activ- 
ists have  been  spied  upon,  beaten,  im- 
prisoned, and  killed.  But  the  main  threat 
paralyzing  countless  people  today  is  the 
loss  of  livelihood  and  friends.  Many 
Americans  are  as  afraid  of  losing  their  in- 
come and  friends  if  they  dare  speak  out  as 
many  Soviets  for  decades  were  of  the 
KGB  secret  police. 

To  speak  and  live  our  convictions  for 
justice  and  peace  more  holdly,  we  must 
learn  to  live  healthy  and  fulfilled  on  as 
little  money  as  possible.  Unnecessary  ma- 
terial possessions  blind  our  vision,  zip  our 
lips,  constipate  our  action,  and  burden 
our  soul.  No  wonder  that  in  his  recorded 
teachings  Jesus  spoke  more  about  our 
relationship  to  money  and  to  the  poor 
than  he  did  on  any  other  subject. 

Also  we  must  seek  out  soulmates  to 
bare  our  feelings  with,  to  be  each  other’s 
spiritual  coach,  and  to  hold  each  other  ac- 
countable to  live  the  values  we  inwardly 
profess.  Without  such  confrontational  in- 
timacy, we  easily  “con”  ourselves — cap- 
tive to  addictions  to  money,  work,  booze, 
sugar,  organized  religion,  comfort,  com- 
munity approval,  racial  prejudice,  U.S. 
patriotism. 

The  test  of  our  commitment  is  not  our 
secret  ideals  but  what  we  risk  to  live  out 
those  ideals.  In  the  early  1940s,  many 
Germans  privately  condemned  Hitler’s 
hate  campaign,  but  through  their  fearful 
silence  and  tax  dollars  they  were  accom- 
plices. 

Confessing  both  my  own  weakness  and 
my  great  debt  to  many  others  for  their 
wisdom  and  love,  I want  to  be  a lifelong 
agitator — no  matter  how  controversial 
the  concerns. 

— Don  Schrader,  Dakota,  111. 
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People  were  dying  of  hunger  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  now 
Zaire,  in  1960.  Former  missionary  Archie  Graber  returned  to  the 
Congo  at  the  request  of  the  Congo  Protestant  Relief  Agency  to 
distribute  emergency  food  aid  to  people  displaced  by  war.  After 
beginning  initial  feeding  programs,  he  looked  for  a way  to  add 
some  variety  to  the  cassava  mush  and  greens  of  the  average  family 
diet.  He  ordered  a shipment  of  1,000  baby  chicks  from  New 
York;  the  entire  shipment  survived  and  “response  was 
overwhelming.”  The  chicks  were  sold  to  villagers  who  raised 


them  for  eggs  and  meat.  Aid  moved  from  giving  food  to  helping 
villagers  raise  their  own  continuing  food  supply. 


CHURCH  NEWS 


Three  of  the  four  members  of  the  MCC  delegation  pose  with  Soviet  church  people  in  Alma  Ata. 
From  left  are  Soviet  pastors  Johannes  Dyck,  an  unidentified  person,  Johann  Koop,  and  Emil 
Baumbach;  the  delegation's  translator.  Pastor  Juri  Pwusaag;  and  delegation  members  Jim  Holm, 
Florence  Driedger,  and  Walter  Swats  ky.  Notpicturedis  delegation  member  John  Lapp. 

Mennonites  visit  Soviet  Union  to  mark 
distribution  of  Bibie  Commentaries 


A Mennonite  Central  Committee  delega- 
tion visited  the  Soviet  Union  Feb.  21-Mar. 
4 at  the  invitation  of  the  All-Union 
Council  of  Evangelical  Christians/ 
Baptists — the  main  Protestant  body  in 
that  country.  The  delegation  was  invited 
in  appreciation  for  MCC’s  contribution  to 
a project  in  which  the  Barclay  Bible  com- 
mentary series  was  translated  into  the 
Russian  language.  Some  5,000  copies  of 
the  15-volume  set  were  shipped  to  the  So- 
viet Union  last  October.  This  project  was 
a joint  undertaking  of  MCC,  the  All- 
Union  Council,  and  Baptist  World 
Alliance. 

The  four  members  of  the  delegation 
were  John  Lapp,  MCC  executive  sec- 
retary; Florence  Driedger,  MCC  Exec- 
utive Committee  member  and  president 
of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church;  James  Holm,  pastor  of  Reedley 
(Calif.)  Mennonite  Brethren  Church;  and 
Walter  Sawatsky,  coordinator  of  Inter- 
Mennonite  Committee  on  USSR  Minis- 
tries. 

“In  Moscow  and  every  other  point  on 
our  trip  we  saw  the  commentaries  and 
discovered  that  Barclay  has  become  a 
household  word,  at  least  among  pastors,” 


said  Lapp.  The  All-Union  Council  indi- 
cated that  many  more  sets  are  needed  and 
that  it  will  ask  the  government  for  per- 
mission to  import  more  sets. 

The  delegation  also  saw  evidence  that 
German  and  Russian  Bibles,  sent  by 
Baptist  World  Alliance  and  Mennonite  or- 
ganizations, had  been  distributed.  Some 
10,000  German-language  Bibles  were  sent 
by  Mennonite  World  Conference,  funded 
through  MCC  and  European  Mennonites. 

“Without  a doubt  there  is  an  enormous 
hunger  for  good  literature,”  said  Lapp. 
“All-Union  Council  leaders  especially 
need  materials  for  teaching  purposes.” 
Church  leaders  reported  that  the  govern- 
ment is  open  as  never  before  to  distribut- 
ing religious  materails  and  that  they  have 
been  given  permission  to  receive  large 
shipments  of  Bibles  and  Bible  study  ma- 
terials this  year. 

A key  objective  of  the  delegation  was  to 
strengthen  ties  of  fellowship  between 
North  American  Christians  and  Soviet 
Christians.  Most  of  their  time  was  spent 
visiting  Soviet  churches,  including  Men- 
nonite congregations. 

At  each  place  there  were  intense  dis- 
cussions about  church  life — worship,  the 


nurturing  of  youth,  church  discipline, 
women  in  ministry,  emigration,  and 
other  topics.  “Without  a douht  there  is 
something  fresh  afoot  in  the  USSR,”  said 
Lapp. 

The  churches  expressed  new  interest  in 
missions  and  service,  delegation  members 
reported.  Church  people  talked  of  the 
desire  for  copies  of  portions  of  the  Bible 
to  be  used  in  witness  opportunities  and 
expressed  interest  in  learning  more  about 
the  service  ministries  of  MCC  and  similar 
agencies. 

The  question  of  emigration  arose  in 
every  community.  Last  year  15,000  people 
of  German  descent  left  the  Soviet  Union 
for  West  Germany.  In  some  communities, 
people  talked  of  “emigration  fever.” 
Sawatsky  noted  that  “there  is  much  ago- 
nizing about  this.  The  exodus  of  people  is 
very  hard  on  church  communities.” 

An  aim  of  the  delegation  was  to  express'^ 
concern  for  world  peace,  as  well  as  a 
desire  for  greater  fellowship  between  So- 
viet and  North  American  Christians.  The 
delegation  carried  a letter  to  the  govern- 
ment’s Council  of  Religious  Affairs,  out- 
lining MCC’s  interest  in  a variety  of  ex- 
changes aimed  at  fellowship  and  peace- 
making, including  exchanges  between 
students,  professors,  pastors,  and  busi- 
ness people.  The  letter  also  invited  Soviet 
young  people  to  participate  in  MCC’s 
International  Visitor  Exchange  Program. 

MCC  will  pursue  these  exchange  pro- 
posals over  the  coming  months.  It  has 
invited  the  All-Union  Council  for  an  ex- 
change visit  in  1989.  It  is  also  expected 
that  a delegation  from  the  All-Union 
Council  will  come  to  the  1990  assembly  of 
Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Win- 
nipeg, Man. — Kristina  Mast  Burnett 


A family  at  the  Orenburg  Evangelical  Chris- 
tian Baptist  congregation  look  at  a scrapbook 
sent  as  a gift  from  Groffdale  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church.  The  church  also  sent  a quilt. 
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Lunas  establish 
Spanish-speaking  church 
in  McAiien,  Tex. 

The  summer  of  1985  was  one  filled  with 
hope  and  enthusiasm  for  Carmelo  and 
Rosie  Luna.  They  had  their  heart  set  on 
establishing  a Spanish-speaking  Men- 
nonite  church  in  McAllen,  Tex.  After 
much  work  and  prayer,  there  is  now  a 
group  of  believers  gathered  together. 

On  Mar.  13,  “Iglesia  Buenas  Nuevas” 
was  formally  organized.  It  was  a festive 
occasion  for  this  church  to  be  formally  ac- 
knowledged by  South  Texas  Mennonite 
Church  Council,  by  South  Central  Con- 
ference, and  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

Both  South  Central  Conference  and 
MBM  have  contributed  much  money  to 
the  ministry  in  McAllen.  Also  a Sunday 
school  class  from  Hesston  (Kans.)  Men- 
nonite Church  has  contributed  financial 
support  since  the  spring  of  1986.  This  past 
February  Hesston  Mennonite  Church  also 
became  a “partner  in  missions”  with  the 
McAllen  congregation. 

— Velma  Hershberger 


Leaders  of  historic 
peace  churches  hold 
long  overdue  meeting 

All  agreed  it  was  a meeting  long  overdue 
when  leaders  of  the  historic  peace 
churches  got  together  for  the  first  time  in 
20  years  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  recently.  The 
18  leaders— six  each  from  the  Men- 
nonites.  Brethren,  and  Quakers— made 
plans  to  work  with  peace  churches  in 
Europe  to  sponsor  a worldwide  gathering 
of  Christians  who  practice  nonviolence 
against  oppression. 

The  significance  of  the  meeting  tran- 
scended the  agenda.  Donald  Miller, 
general  secretary  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  said  the  simple  fact  that  the 
leaders  met  and  got  to  know  each  other 
better  was  the  highlight  of  the  gathering. 

The  leaders  focused  their  discussion  on 
how  the  historic  peace  churches  can  best 
contribute  to  the  concern  for  peace  world- 
wide. They  affirmed  that  their  churches 
have  much  to  contribute.  One  suggested 
that  living  peace  churches  was  an  appro- 
priate description. 

New  Call  to  Peacemaking,  the  coopera- 
tive peace  organization  of  the  three 
churches,  sponsored  the  meeting.  The 
churches  have  a long  history  of  interac- 
tion and  cooperation.  World  War  II  and 
relief  and  reconstruction  efforts  after- 
ward provided  many  occasions  for  peace 
church  leaders  to  consult  together.  The 
leaders  held  fewer  meetings  after  that, 
and  none  had  taken  place  since  1968. 
Grassroots  contacts,  however,  have  in- 
creased through  New  Call  to  Peacemak- 


ing, founded  in  1976. 

The  worldwide  gathering  the  leaders 
discussed  would  be  coordinated  with 
Church  and  Peace — the  peace  church  or- 
ganization in  Europe.  It  would  focus  on 
the  actions  of  people  practicing  nonvio- 
lence in  places  of  oppression.  The  pur- 
poses would  be  to  encourage  the  people  in 
those  situations,  to  learn  from  them,  and 
to  provide  models  to  other  Christians  on 
how  to  respond  nonviolently  to  revolu- 
tionary unrest. 

Edgar  Metzler,  a Mennonite  who  is  na- 
tional coordinator  of  New  Call  to  Peace- 
making, said  the  leaders  agreed  that  the 
historic  peace  churches  witness  is  needed 
now  as  much  as  ever.  “We  want  to  find 
ways  to  make  visible  to  the  world  'Chris- 
tian community  a peace  witness  that  is 
not  limited  to  opposition  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons,” he  said,  “but  is  the  call  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  Christians  everywhere.” 

— Paul  Schrag  for  Meetinghouse 


Three-year-old  group 
helps  Mennonites  move 
into  computer  age 

The  Mennonite  Church — at  all  levels — is 
moving  into  the  computer  age.  From  the 
General  Board  to  the  local  congregation, 
computers  are  being  used  for  tasks  rang- 
ing from  simple  word  processing  to  com- 
plicated financial  analysis — and  to  keep- 
ing track  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages. In  large  organizations  and  small 
congregations  computers  are  becoming  as 
familiar  as  photocopying  machines. 

Yet,  as  with  any  new  technology,  ques- 
tions remain  about  its  proper  role.  What 
constitutes  good  stewardship  of  church 
resources  when  purchasing  a computer? 
Will  the  information  they  provide  help 
people  make  wiser  decisions  or  simply 
contribute  to  information  overload?  Who 
controls  access  to  data  collected  about 
congregations  and  individuals? 

To  help  sort  out  the  issues  that  com- 
puters bring  to  church  life,  the  Coordinat- 
ing Council  of  the  Mennonite  Church  es- 
tablished the  Council  of  Mennonite  Com- 
puter Users  in  1985.  Representing  more 
than  15  church  agencies  and  individuals, 
CMCU  meets  twice  a year,  most  recently 
on  Mar.  21  in  New  Holland,  Pa. 

The  purpose  of  CMCU  is  to  “find  ways 
to  share  information  about  computers 
among  conferences,  churches,  and  church 
agencies,”  said  chairperson  Larry  Zook,  a 
staff  person  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions. 

One  of  the  ways  CMCU  has  promoted 
better  communication  in  the  church  is 
through  “Mennonet,”  a telecommunica- 
tion system  that  connects  several  church 
agencies.  Mennonet  uses  the  services  of 
Networking  and  World  Information, 
which  links  participating  agencies 
through  Telenet  or  Tymnet  phone  lines 


with  its  computer  in  New  Hartford, 
Conn.  Calling  this  common  computer  per- 
mits agencies  to  exchange  mail  elec- 
tronically and  set  up  “conferences”  for 
the  discussion  of  common  interests. 

“Electronic  conferences  are  unique,” 
said  John  Yoder  of  Goshen  College.  “By 
using  them  I can  communicate  quickly 
with  a dozen  people  with  one  local  phone 
call.” 

While  Mennonet  is  still  somewhat  ex- 
perimental, nine  church  agencies  are  ac- 
tively participating  in  it,  according  to 
Roger  Farmer  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

A promising  recent  adaptation  of  Men- 
nonet is  “Mennonews,”  the  capability  of 
sending  news  releases  electronically  from 
church  organizations  to  church  publica- 
tions. Goshen  College  is  using  the  system 
now  with  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
and  other  agencies  will  soon  be  partici- 
pating as  well. 

However,  since  many  people  still  find 
telecommunications  difficult  to  master, 
the  Hardware  and  Communications  Com- 
mittee proposed  creating  a “starter  kit” 
with  telecommunications  software  and 
documentation  to  help  beginners  get  “on 
line”  more  easily. 

The  need  for  advice  on  computer  soft- 
ware continues  despite  the  wider  use  of 
computers,  the  Congregational  Software 
Committee  reported.  “Students  are 
constantly  asking  for  advice  on  computer 
purchases,”  said  Virgil  Classen  of  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 

In  response  to  these  requests,  the  com- 
mittee sends  out  its  resource  book  on  con- 
gregational software,  which  includes  a 
list  of  recommended  packages.  However, 
rapid  changes  in  computer  technology 
and  software  mean  the  recommendations 
“are  like  trying  to  shoe  a moving  horse,” 
said  Phil  Nolt  of  Goodville  Mutual  Cas- 
ualty Company.  Still  the  recommenda- 
tions are  helpful,  even  if  they’re  dated, 
said  JoAnn  Preheim  of  MBM. 

Members  of  the  Ethics  Committee 
raised  a number  of  questions  that  com- 
puter users  should  be  asking;  How  do  we 
make  sure  that  the  computer  remains  a 
tool  and  not  our  master?  Who  should  es- 
tablish ethical  norms  for  computer  use? 
“Some  people  wouldn’t  think  of  copying  a 
sheet  of  music,”  said  one  participant,  “but 
they  think  nothing  of  copying  software.” 

TTie  Data  Dictionary  Committee  re- 
ported that  it  has  developed  data-base 
guidelines  that  churches  and  church 
agencies  can  use  for  recording  informa- 
tion—like  birth  dates,  membership  fig- 
ures, and  phone  numbers — to  make  their 
records  consistent  with  those  of  other  or- 
ganizations. These  guidelines  will  make  it 
easier  to  create  a Mennonite  Church 
membership  data  base. 

More  information  about  CMCU  is  avail- 
able from  Cal  Roggie  at  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA 
17501. — John  Yoder 
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MBCM  board  begins 
yearlong  evaluation 
in  bid  to  sharpen  image 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  began  a yearlong  self-evalua- 
tion at  its  Feb.  26-27  board  meeting  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  initiated  a four- 
pronged review  process,  including  a staff- 
board  retreat  to  focus  on  the  mission  and 
vision  of  MBCM,  evaluation  of  communi- 
cations efforts  to  monitor  how  the 
agency’s  story  is  told,  review  of  MBCM’s 
financial  situation,  and  staff  reflection  on 
concerns  related  to  budget  and  staffing. 

Board  president  Charlotte  Holsopple 
Click,  a pastor  from  Goshen,  Ind.,  led 
staff  and  board  members  in  reflecting  on 
“appreciations  and  bothersome  issues” 
about  MBCM.  Appreciations  ranged  from 
the  creativity  of  staff  to  affirming  the 
board’s  involvement  in  tough  churchwide 
issues.  Bothersome  issues  centered  on 
MBCM  image  and  identity,  finances  and 
communication. 

Image  and  identity  concerns  include 
making  MBCM  more  visible  since  most  of 
its  services  to  congregations  are  indirect; 
telling  the  agency’s  story  more  widely; 
and  improving  clarity  of  what  MBCM  is 
and  does  since  it  is  frequently  confused 
with  other  churchwide  boards. 

Financial  issues  center  on  MBCM’s 
chronic  funding  shortage  which  forces 
staff  to  work  part-time  and  limits  their 
ability  to  respond  to  all  requests  for  ser- 
vices. Thus,  some  observers  have 
wondered  if  MBCM  is  a “sinking  ship.” 

Communication  questions  stem  from 
budget  scrimping  at  the  expense  of  ade- 
quately telling  the  MBCM  story,  provi- 
sion of  services  to  the  church  rather  than 
a focused  “product,”  and  appreciation  for 
the  work  of  individual  staff  people  while 
failing  to  connect  that  work  to  MBCM. 

In  other  business,  the  board  approved  a 
budget  of  $430,000  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  It  is  about  equal  to  spending  in  1987 
but  includes  $20,000  in  debt  reduction. 
Board  members  were  heartened  by  a 12 
percent  increase  in  total  income  in  the 
past  year,  despite  an  increased  deficit  of 
about  $10,000.  While  they  had  hoped  for 
greater  financial  support,  they  continued 
to  feel  positive  about  their  June  1986  deci- 
sion to  add  a half-time  staff  position  in 
family  life  ministry  despite  the  costs  in- 
volved. 

The  new  budget  reflects  a delay  in 
replacing  two  staff  persons  until  1989 — 
Harold  Bauman  in  congregational 
leadership  and  Lavon  Welty  in  youth 
ministries.  Bauman  will  complete  his 
part-time  responsibilities  in  April  after 
retiring  from  full-time  staff  work  last 
December.  Welty,  who  served  half-time, 
will  leave  in  August  after  11  years  of  ser- 
vice. He  will  continue  part-time  as 
managing  editor  for  the  Youth  Founda- 
tion Series  that  is  supported  by  four  de- 
nominations. 


In  other  matters,  board  members 
continued  discussion  on  the  report  of  the 
Listening  Committee  for  Homosexuality 
Concerns.  They  recommended  to  the 
General  Board  that  the  committee 
continue  for  another  biennium.  The  new 
assignment  would  include  planning 
another  retreat  for  parents  and  siblings 
of  homosexually  oriented  persons  and 
interaction  with  concerned  persons  dur- 
ing the  1989  General  Assembly  in 
Normal,  111. 

Merle  Cordell,  a board  member  from 
Marion,  Pa.,  voted  against  the  recom- 
mendation, arguing  that  the  listening 
committee  encourages  second-guessing  of 
the  1987  General  Assembly  understand- 
ing that  homosexual  genital  activity  is  a 
sin.  Other  board  members  disagreed  with 
this  interpretation  of  the  committee’s 
task.  In  response  to  Cordell’s  concern, 
however,  the  board  added  the  require- 
ment that  the  committee  should  repre- 
sent “the  view  of  the  church  as  expressed 
in  the  statement  by  the  Purdue  87 
General  Assembly.” 


Two  workshops 
for  church  planters 
planned  in  July 

Church  planters  and  their  spouses  in  the 
Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite churches  should  attend  one  of  two 
workshops  planned  in  July.  One  is  at 
Foothills  Conference  Center  near  Denver, 
July  11-15,  and  the  other  is  at  Black  Rock 
Retreat  Center  near  Quarryville,  Pa., 
July  18-22. 

The  theme  is  “Creating  Communities  of 
the  Kingdom.”  Doug  Fike,  church  planter 
and  pastor  of  Communion  Fellowship  in 
Goshen,  Ind.,  will  be  the  resource  person 
at  both  workshops.  The  stories  and 
experiences  participants  share  with  each 
other  will  also  be  an  important  part  of  the 
workshops. 

Church  planters  and  spouses  who  are  in 
the  first  four  years  of  a church  planting 
assignment  are  especially  encouraged  to 
attend. 

Workshop  planning  involved  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  Eastern 
Mennoniite  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  Commission  on  Home 
Ministries  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  in  cooperation  with 
MC  conferences  and  GC  districts.  MBM 
and  CHM  will  administer  the  workshop 
in  Denver;  the  Quarryville  event  is  the 
annual  School  of  Apostles  administered 
by  Eastern  Board. 

More  information  is  available  from 
local  conference/district  offices  or  from 
Melba  Martin  at  MBM,  Ruth  Zimmerman 
at  Eastern  Board,  and  Don  Yoder  at 
CHM. 


Barbara 

Kauffman 


BACK  FROM  YEMEN 


Kauffman  concludes 
six  years  of  teaching 

Barbara  Kauffman  recently  concluded  six 
years  of  teaching  school  in  Yemen.  She 
was  an  overseas  mission  associate  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  She  began 
in  1981  at  San‘a  International  School,  a 
private  Engish-language  school  in  the 
capital  city  of  San'a. 

Kauffman  taught  morning  kin- 
dergarten all  six  years.  Class  size  ranged 
from  15-18  children  from  as  many  as  10 
different  countries  each  year.  In  the 
afternoons,  Kauffman  substituted  for 
other  teachers  in  a variety  of  subjects. 

Some  200  children  of  diplomats,  busi- 
ness persons,  and  development  workers 
attend  the  school.  Student  composition  is 
25  percent  American  and  25  percent 
Yemeni,  with  the  remainder  coming  from 
some  25  different  countries. 

Kauffman  was  involved  with  an  inter- 
denominational Protestant  congregation, 
with  attendance  ranging  from  80-100. 
Friday  worship  services  were  held  at  the 
American  Embassy;  midweek  meetings 
were  held  in  homes.  Kauffman  assisted 
with  the  youth  group  and  served  for  a 
time  on  the  church  council. 

Christians  must  be  very  careful  about 
sharing  their  faith  in  Yemen,  Kauffman 
pointed  out,  where  the  predominant  reli- 
gion is  Islam.  “We  could  respond  to 
students’  questions,”  she  explained,  not- 
ing that  many  students  knew  about  her 
beliefs.  But  she  knows  of  few  Yemeni 
Christians. 

Yemen,  one  of  several  countries  located 
on  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  has  a popula- 
tion of  9 million  people.  It  is  one  of  the 
least  developed  Arab  countries,  with  little 
Western  influence  before  1972.  It  is  a poor 
country  that  relies  heavily  on  foreign  aid. 
Most  of  the  land  surface  is  high  mountain 
desert,  with  a dry  climate.  San'a,  with 
250,000  people,  is  one  of  the  world’s  oldest 
cities  still  at  its  original  location. 

Kauffman  is  a native  of  Kalispell, 
Mont.,  and  a member  of  Mountain  View 
Mennonite  Church  in  Kalispell. 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Ed  Wenger,  Milford,  Nebr. 

Julie  Fisher’s  article  in  “Hear,  Hear!” 
of  the  Mar.  22  issue  lit  a glimmer  of  hope 
within  me  that  maybe  our  Mennonite 
leaders  and  institutions  will  look  a little 
more  carefully  at  abortion. 

As  a pastor,  I have  been  grieved  at  our 
Mennonite  Church’s  refusal  to  acknowl- 
edge the  special  date  set  aside  as  Pro-Life 
Sunday.  'The  little  black  appointment/ 
date  book  sent  to  pastors  by  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  has  special  dates 
marked,  such  as  National  Family  Week, 
Children’s  Sunday,  and  Peace  Sunday. 
But,  ironically,  Pro-Life  Sunday/Week  is 
left  out. 

I felt  the  same  distress  when  I asked 
the  president  of  one  of  our  colleges  what 
that  school’s  stand  was  regarding  abor- 
tion. His  reply:  “We  don’t  take  a stand  on 
such  controversial  issues.”  His  words 
keep  haunting  me  each  time  I think  of  my 
children  and  what  college  they  might  at- 
tend. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  have  been 
three  times  in  American  history  that  a 
segment  of  people  were  declared  non- 
persons: First  was  the  Indians  (so  we 
could  take  their  land),  second  was  the 
blacks  (so  they  could  be  imported  as 
slaves),  and  in  1973  it  was  the  unborn  (for 
the  sake  of  convenience). 

We  are  still  struggling  with  our  wrong- 
ful judgments  of  the  first  two.  Our  strug- 
gles with  the  third  are  yet  to  begin.  To 
Julie  Fisher  and  the  others  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  murdering  of  our  un- 
born: Please  keep  writing,  praying,  and 
speaking  out  against  such  sin! 


Roy  E.  Hartzler,  Kinross,  Iowa 

'To  Julie  Fisher,  author  of  “Why  Are 
We  Neglecting  the  Abortion  Issue?” 
(Hear,  Hear!”  Mar.  22): 

How  much  better  it  is  to  light  one 
candle  than  to  curse  the  darkness!  Also, 
Julie,  remember  the  adage  that  “an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  better  than  a ton  of  cure.” 
It’s  that  way  with  abortions,  too.  How 
much  better  to  teach  abstinence  and  pre- 
vent those  problem  pregnancies  than  to 
fret  about  abortions.  I for  one  surely  hope 
the  Lord  will  lead  you  to  a spot,  a 
ministry,  a vision,  or  a “way  to  help 


out” — to  do  something  useful  about  this 
problem.  I do  believe  that  the  “Home 
Shelter”  idea  is  one  we’d  do  well  to  en- 
courage. Surely  there  are  many  more 
homes  among  us  where  the  needy  could 
be  made  to  feel  welcome  in  the  time  of 
distress. 

It’s  not  that  there  are  too  many  babies 
being  born.  To  my  amazement  there  are 
advertisements  in  local  newspapers  by 
people  eager  to  adopt  newborns  and  to 
pay  all  the  medical  expenses.  If  we  are 
willing  to  be  understanding,  it  just  may 
be  that  more  of  us  could  be  helpful  in  get- 
ting this  “supply”  and  this  “demand”  to- 
gether, in  Christian  love.  Also,  let’s  watch 
and  pray  for  opportunity  to  speak  out 
about  the  prevention  side  of  the  problem. 


Lee  H.  Kanagy,  Belleville,  Pa. 

Regarding  “Ordination — And  Some  of 
the  Women  Paul  Knew”  by  Joseph  J. 
Kotva,  Jr.  (Mar.  8).  Peer  pressure  is  sure- 
ly on  the  rise,  no  longer  limited  to  high 
school  and  junior  high  students.  Peer 
pressure  in  ordaining  women  seems  to  be 
accelerating.  If  several  congregations 
have  ordained  women,  others  do  not  want 
to  appear  to  be  dragging  their  feet. 

What  a strange  new  twist!  Not  too 
many  years  ago  ordination  of  men  was 
somewhat  discounted,  as  it  smacked  of 
discrimination — setting  apart  some  as  be- 
ing better  than  others.  Now  ordination 
has  taken  on  new  meaning  since  women 
are  being  ordained. 

In  support  for  ordaining  women  it  is 
argued  that  Junia  was  a woman  and 
possibly  an  apostle  in  the  apostle’s  list  of 
greetings  (Rom.  16:7).  Here  the  Greek 
text  is  helpful:  “Greet  Andronicus  and 
Junius  the  kinsmen  of  me  and  fellow  cap- 
tives of  me  who  are  notable  [episamoi — 
nominative,  plural,  masculine]  among  the 
apostles,  who  indeed  before  me  have  been 
in  Christ.”  The  pronouns  “who”  are  in  the 
masculine  gender.  The  “notable”  is  in  the 
same  gender  and  conveys  the  concept  of 
being  “conspicuous”  as  recognized  by  the 
apostles,  rather  than  being  recognized  as 
apostles. 

This  would  suggest  that  Junia  was  a 
male.  If  one  insists  that  Junia  was  a fe- 
male, she  could  have  been  Andronicus’ 
wife.  But  she  was  not  an  apostle  in  the 
New  Testament  concept  of  an  apostle. 

Whatever  the  argument  about  Junia,  it 
is  a moot  point  to  take  this  one  text  and 
apply  apostleship  to  Junia  when  there 
were  only  12  chosen  men  apostles,  with 
Paul  making  the  13th. 

Using  Romans  16:7  as  precedence  for 
ordaining  women  while  ignoring  how  a 
woman  should  be  dressed  with  a covering 
(1  Cor.  11:1-16)  and  the  teachings  of  the 
apostle  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  1 
Corinthians  14:34-36  and  1 Timothy  2:11- 
12  is  compromising  holy  Scripture  to  fit 
liberation  theology. 


Ken  and  Kass  Seitz,  Jerusalem,  Israel 

We  wish  to  express  a deep  interest  in 
and  support  for  the  two  lead  articles  re- 
lating to  our  heritage  in  the  Feb.  23  issue. 

Living  in  Jerusalem,  we  would  agree 
that  the  name  “Mennonite”  is  not  an 
obstacle.  Many  of  our  Jewish  ac- 
quaintances who  happen  to  have  roots  in 
America,  particularly  in  the  greater  New 
York  City  area,  are  generally  quite  eager 
to  fill  us  in  on  their  various  prior  contacts 
with  Mennonites — most  likely  a tour  or 
some  personal  encounter  with  the  folks  in 
the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  area.  A time  or  two 
we  have  heard  the  Mennonite  Informa- 
tion Center  mentioned  along  with  the 
model  tabernacle.  One  couple  who  moved 
to  Israel  25  years  ago  could  not  wait  to 
tell  us  how  on  their  honeymoon  in  the 
early  ’60s  they  happened  into  Mennonites 
in  Philadelphia  who  received  them 
warmly  and  transported  them  on  to  Lan- 
caster for  several  additional  glorious 
days. 

Having  a positive  sense  of  one’s  distinc- 
tiveness and  particularity  is  well  under- 
stood in  these  parts  by  both  Jews  and 
Palestinians. 


Mary  Oyer,  Goshen,  Ind. 

As  executive  director  of  the  1992  hym- 
nal project,  I want  to  thank  the  readers  of 
Gospel  Herald  for  their  responses  to 
reports  of  our  work.  We  need  to  know  the 
wide  range  of  positions  on  issues  we  face 
in  order  to  represent  fairly  our  constit- 
uencies. So  I am  grateful  to  read  the 
opinions  of  Charles  Hoeflich  (“Readers 
Say,”  Feb.  16). 

Two  points  concern  me,  however. 

One  has  to  do  with  a generalization 
that  comes  from  misinformation.  The 
woman,  Nadine  Pence  Frantz,  who  com- 
mented on  19th-century  theology  is  a fine 
Church  of  the  Brethren  theologian.  She  is 
currently  an  adjunct  faculty  member  at 
Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical  Seminary 
and  has  held  that  position  at  Bethany 
Theological  Seminary  in  the  past.  Anyone 
is  free  to  take  issue  with  her  analysis,  but 
to  offer  it  as  proof  that  “the  Hymnal 
Council  is  using  its  excellence  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  music  to  invade  the  field  of 
theology”  is  hardly  fair. 

I regret,  also,  the  negative  context  in 
which  the  name  of  the  woman  who  chairs 
the  Hymnal  Council,  Nancy  Faus,  ap- 
peared. What  purpose  is  served  by  put- 
ting words  into  her  mouth — words  she 
would  not  say?  I wish  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  could  witness  her  remarkable 
leadership.  Her  skills  in  dealing  with  con- 
flict have  helped  us  through  serious  dif- 
ficulties and  have  led  me  to  new  expe- 
riences of  peacemaking. 

Both  Nancy  Faus  and  I welcome  direct 
communication  from  persons  who  would 
like  clarity  on  the  council’s  positions  or 
who  wish  to  convey  their  concerns. 
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Translator-editor- teacher  Elizabeth  Horsch 
Bender,  93,  died  on  March  24  in  Goshen,  Ind. 
She  taught  German,  mathematics,  and  many 
other  subjects  at  all  three  Mennonite  Church 
colleges — Goshen,  Hesston,  and  Eastern  Men- 
nonite. She  also  served  many  years  as  a 
translator  and  editor  for  several  Mennonite 
publications,  including  Mennonite  Encyclo- 
pedia and  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review.  She 
was  married  to  H.S.  Bender,  noted  Mennonite 
historian  and  dean  of  Goshen  College,  who  died 
in  1962. 

Fund-raising  is  underway  for  Bethany 
Christian  High  School’s  revised  expansion 
project  in  Goshen,  Ind.  Contributions  have  al- 
ready topped  $1  million  since  the  fund  drive 
started  in  mid-February.  Nearly  half  of  that 
amount  is  from  an  anonymous  donor,  who 
designated  it  for  the  project’s  endowment 
fund.  The  project  had  been  delayed  a few 
months  while  the  school’s  board  worked 
through  unexpected  increases  in  cost  projec- 
tions resulting  from  miscommunication  with 
the  architectural  firm.  A revised  expansion 
pro^am  was  then  approved,  at  a cost  of  $3 
million.  Construction  will  begin  when  80  per- 
cent of  that  amount  is  received. 

A series  of  easy-to-read  books  on  peace  and 
justice  is  becoming  available  through  the 
joint  efforts  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Mennonite  Publishing  House.  The  series, 
targeted  to  an  international  audience,  bridges 
the  gap  between  scholarly  Mennonite  writings 
and  evangelical  writings  that  often  neglect  the 
social  dimensions  of  the  gospel.  Some  25  books 
are  planned,  with  each  one  intended  as  a 
resource  for  home,  church,  Sunday  school,  and 
translation  into  other  languages.  Already  off 
the  press  are  The  Way  God  Figh  ts  by  Lois  Bar- 
rett, How  Christians  Made  Peace  with  War  by 
John  Driver,  and  They  Loved  Their  Enemies 
by  Marian  Hostetler.  More  information  is 
available  from  Herald  Press  at  MPH,  616 
Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

The  top  management  of  Peoples  Drug  Stores 
has  decided  to  discontinue  carrying  Choice 
Books,  but  the  Mennonite  bookrack  ministry 
is  challenging  the  decision  and  many  local  and 
regional  Peoples  managers  say  they  will  keep 
Choice  Books  in  their  stores.  The  top  manage- 
ment decision  was  made  because  spinner 
racks — which  are  what  Choice  Books  uses — are 
being  phased  out  in  a remodeling  plan  for  the 
stores.  The  decision  came  as  a “complete 
shock”  to  Simon  Schrock,  president  of  Choice 
Books  of  Northern  Virginia,  which  has  book- 
racks  in  207  Peoples  stores.  One  bit  of  good 
news  for  Schrock  is  that  25  Safeway  stores 
have  added  Choice  Books  to  the  products  they 
sell. 

For  the  first  time  Mennonite  Conciliation 
Services  is  offering  conflict-management 
seminars  from  the  East  Coast  to  the  West. 

There  are  now  MCS  regional  chapters  in  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Pennsylvania  that  can  schedule 
seminars  for  churches  and  other  groups.  The 
four  seminars  offered  are:  Introduction  to  Con- 
flict Management,  Personal  Styles  and  Con- 
flict, Collaborative  Communications  Skills, 
and  Decision  Making  in  Groups.  Each  one  is 
l'/2  to  2 hours  in  length.  They  can  be  scheduled 
separately  or  combined  into  half-day  or  all-day 
events.  MCS  is  a program  of  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  U.S.  Peace  Section.  More  in- 
formation is  available  from  MCS  at  Box  M, 
Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717-859-1151. 


The  Provident  Bookstores  reading  program 
for  the  Story  Bible  Series  has  proven  excep- 
tionally popular.  Some  106  librarians  have 
signed  up  for  the  program  in  which  readers 
receive  awards  for  completing  all  10  books  in 
the  series.  By  the  end  of  March,  56  people  had 
been  certified  as  having  completed  the  reading. 
They  had  their  choice  of  a $5.00  Provident  gift 
certificate  or  selected  Story  Bible  Series  activ- 
ity books.  Participants  have  until  June  30  to 
complete  their  reading.  The  book  series,  au- 
thored by  Eve  MacMaster,  covers  the  entire  Bi- 
ble at  an  upper  elementary  reading  level.  'The 
series  is  published  by  Herald  Press.  Both 
Herald  Press  and  Provident  Bookstores  are  di- 
visions of  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

A new  Mennonite  congregation  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Brantford,  Ont.  Worship  ser- 
vices began  i ,i  February.  The  congregation  has 
about  45  people  and  is  led  by  copastors  Rod  and 
Doris  Weber. 

Requests  for  Mennonite-produced  news- 
paper advertisements  have  climbed  to  327. 

The  first  six  ads,  known  as  the  Faith  Series, 
were  ordered  by  173  congregations.  They  invite 
people  to  consider  key  Mennonite  beliefs  and  to 
join  a caring  church.  The  Impact  Series,  or- 
dered by  105  churches,  communicate  a benefit 
of  the  sponsoring  congregation  for  the  reader. 
'The  Excuse  Series,  the  latest  ads,  which  have 
been  ordered  by  49  congregations,  confronts 
the  most-often-heard  reasons  for  not  going  to 
church.  Some  churches  ordered  more  than  one 
series.  More  information  about  the  ads  is 
available  from  Lois  Hertzler  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801. 

Some  25  Nicaraguan  Mennonite  families  are 
making  good  progress  in  their  efforts  to 
start  life  over  in  neighboring  Costa  Rica. 


They  had  fled  the  fighting  between  govern- 
ment troops  and  “contra”  rebels  in  their  coun- 
try and  had  been  living  in  a refugee  camp. 
Costa  Rican  Mennonites,  with  funds  from 
Rosedale  Mennonite  Missions  and  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  eventually  bought  a farm 
for  them  and  are  helping  them  build  homes, 
clear  the  land,  and  plant  crops.  (See  the  Jan.  19 
issue  of  Gospel  Herald.)  'The  families  work 
together  communally. 

Three  young  South  African  children  have 
been  reunited  with  their  parents  in  the 
United  States  after  a separation  of  over  a 
year.  Ezra  and  Zuki  Sigwela  and  their  infant 
daughter  had  come  to  the  U.S.  in  October  1986 
as  participants  in  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee’s Servanthood  Sabbatical  Program.  'The 
program  offers  six  to  eight  weeks  of  rest  and 
reflection  to  South  African  church  workers 
who  are  in  stressful  situations.  Ezra  had  been 
harassed,  imprisoned,  and  tortured  for  his 
work  with  the  families  of  detainees  and  polit- 
ical prisoners.  While  he  was  in  the  U.S.,  police 
pressure  increased  on  the  ministry  in  which  he 
was  involved  and  he  was  urged  to  delay  his 
return.  Sigwelas  then  made  arrangements  for 
their  children,  who  had  been  staying  with  a 
grandmother,  to  join  them  in  the  U.S.  But  this 
turned  out  to  be  a long  and  complicated 
process,  and  the  children  did  not  reach  their 
parents’  home  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  until  this  past 
February.  Ezra  is  currently  enrolled  at  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 

Mennonites  in  Chilac,  Mexico,  not  only  wor- 
ship together  but  work  together.  With  eco- 
nomic assistance  from  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  they  have  launched  a community 
dressmaking  project.  The  Mennonites  have 
struggled  to  help  each  other  through  economic 
hard  times,  and  several  of  them  had  to  seek 
employment  in  Mexico  City.  But  with  the  new 


Shelly  leads  special  week  at  EMC.  Old  Testament  Scriptures  came  alive  through  the 
words  and  music  of  Patricia  Shelly  during  Spring  Spiritual  Emphasis  Week,  Mar.  H-IS,  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Shelly,  a Bible  professor  at  Bethel  College,  a General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  school  in  North  Newton,  Kans.,  gave  meditations  from  the  Psalms  and 
from  the  prophet  Micah  in  challenging  the  campus  community  to  “be  ^lly  alive  before 
God.  "She  called  her  audience  to  carejully  examine  demand  and  priorities  in  asking  “what 
does  the  Lord  require  of  us?"  and  called  persons  to  “a  faith  that  sings"  even  in  the  midst  of 
difficulties.  Shelly  involved  students  in  interpretative  readings  and  taught  them  several  of 
her  original  compositions.  The  guest  speaker  also  led  evening  Bible  studies  from  the  book 
of  Amos,  the  subject  of  her  doctoral  work. 
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High  school  counselors  meet  at  Goshen  College.  Eleven  guidance  counselors  from  Men- 
nonite  high  schools  met  recently  at  Goshen  College  for  a workshop  on  helping  students 
plan  for  the  future.  Those  attending  were,  seated  from  left:  Rich  Clemens,  Christopher 
Dock  Mennonite  High  School  (Lansdale,  Pa.);  Ron  Wyckoff  Central  Christian  High  School 
(Kidron,  Ohio);  Lester  Hershey,  Academia  Menonita  (Caparra  Heights,  Puerto  Rico); 
Michael  Shenk,  Eastern  Mennonite  High  School  (Harrisonburg,  Va.);  John  Zook,  Bethany 
Christian  High  School  (Goshen,  Ind.);  and  Ernest  Hess,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  High 
School.  Stmiding  from  left  are  Wilbur  Yoder,  Iowa  Mennonite  High  School  (Kahna,  Iowa); 
Rolf  Thiessen,  Rockway  Mennonite  Collegiate  (Kitchener,  Ont);  Greg  Hershberger,  Belle- 
ville (Pa.)  Mennonite  School;  Cheri  Johnke,  Freeman  (S.  Dak.)  Academy;  and  Sue  Kauff- 
man, Sarasota  (Fla.)  Christian  School. 

Highlights  of  the  workshop  included  a Goshen  College  student  panel  who  presented 
their  life  stories  about  transitions  from  high  school  to  college.  A round-table  discussion 
elicited  strategies  for  student  growth.  In  the  final  session,  career  services  director  Fred 
Litwiller  and  student  development  director  Norm  Kauffmann  reported  on  their  areas  of 
responsibility  at  Goshen  College. 


project,  everyone  can  stay  at  home  and  pursue 
their  life  as  a church  community.  The  goal  is  to 
prepare  400  embroidered  dresses  each  month 
for  selling  to  tourists.  Currently  five  Men- 
nonite families  are  involved,  but  they  hope  to 
eventually  include  100  other  families  as  a way 
of  providing  jobs  in  their  community. 

Middle  Eastern  Christians  must  adopt  the 
laws  of  survival  if  they  are  to  continue  their 
minority  existence  in  Islamic  countries,  said 
Coptic  theologian  George  Babawi  during  his 
Mar.  14-16  visit  to  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminaries.  He  was  a “theological  center 
guest.”  Babawi,  a former  professor  at  Coptic 
Orthodox  Seminary  in  Egypt  who  now  teaches 
in  Britain,  said  that  unfortunately  Eastern 
Christians  of  all  types  are  not  aware  of  the  Is- 
lamic revival  which  is  facing  them.  Babawi 
was  in  North  America  on  a three-week  lecture 
tour  sponsored  by  AMBS  and  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee.  He  has  been  a resource  person 
in  the  past  to  MCC  and  the  Middle  East 
Council  of  Churches. 

Jesse  Jackson  was  the  preferred  presi- 
dential candidate  in  a mock  election  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  on  Mar.  18.  The 
black  Baptist  minister  who  is  seeking  the 
Democratic  Party  nomination  won  171  votes 
for  53  percent  of  the  320  ballots  cast.  Democrat 
Michael  Dukakis  received  11  percent.  Repub- 
lican Robert  Dole  8 percent,  and  Republican 
George  Bush  7 percent.  No  other  candidate  got 
more  than  5 percent  of  the  votes.  Asked 
whether  they  planned  to  vote  in  the  November 
election,  171  persons  said,  “yes,”  55  said  “no,” 
and  82  said  “not  sure.”  About  35  percent  of  the 
students  took  part  in  the  mock  election 
sponsored  by  Weather  Vane,  the  student  news- 
paper. 

Goshen  College  hosted  an  eight-team  Men- 
nonite Youth  Fellowship  basketball  tourna- 
ment, Mar.  18-19.  An  MYF  team  from  East 
Bend/Dewey,  111.,  defeated — in  overtime — the 
team  from  Clinton  Frame  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  in  the  championship  game.  The 
other  teams  were  from  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  Nebraska.  Over  85  youth  par- 
ticipated in  the  first-of-its-kind  tournament  at 
the  college.  Another  one  is  planned  for  next 
year. 

Capacity  crowds  experienced  color,  sound, 
and  movement  in  a music-drama  presenta- 
tion during  “Women  in  the  Arts  Week”  at 

Conrad  Grebel  College  recently.  It  was  called 
Timbrel  in  Her  Hand,  and  featured  women  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  words  were  written  by 
poet  Judith  Miller,  and  the  music  was  com- 
posed by  Conrad  Grebel  College  professor 
Carol  Ann  Weaver.  The  piece  uses  only  a so- 
prano voice,  a reader,  a mandolin  player  and  a 
piano/synthesizer  player.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Waterloo  Press  and 
is  available  for  sale  through  the  Music  Depart- 
ment at  Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  ON 
N2L  3G6. 

A young  growing  congregation  in  Los  An- 
geles needs  help  with  its  new  building. 

Pontius'  Puddle 


Family  Mennonite  Church  has  a newly  re- 
novated meeting  place,  but  it  suffered  minor 
damage  in  last  October’s  earthquake  and  other 
work  still  needs  to  be  done.  Volunteer  builders 
willing  to  help  the  congregation  should  contact 
Pastor  Basil  Marin  at  6512  S.  Normandie  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90044;  phone  213-758-3714. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Staff  members.  Hospitality  House,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  These  are  one-  or  two-year  Volun- 
tary Service  positions  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  Hospitality  House  is  a new  Men- 
nonite-operated  place  for  the  families  of  in- 
mates to  stay  while  visiting  relatives  in  one  of 
the  city’s  five  prisons.  VSers  will  work  about 
half-time  at  the  house  and  the  other  half  in  re- 
lated community  assignments.  Contact  Sandy 
Miller  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515; 
phone  219-294-7523. 

•Administrator,  Voluntary  Service,  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The  person  will 
be  responsible  for  VS  placement,  administra- 
tion, and  publicity.  VS  is  part  of  the  Disciple- 
ship  Ministries  Division.  Qualifications  include 
organizational  and  interpersonal  skills.  Con- 
tact Bob  Horst  at  Eastern  Board,  Salunga, 
PA  17538;  phone  717-898-2251. 
•Housekeeper/janitor  couple.  Spruce  Lake  Re- 
treat, Canadensis,  Pa.,  starting  m June  or  July. 
This  is  full-time  for  one  person  and  half-  to 
full-time  for  the  other.  Contact  Paul  Beiler  at 
Spruce  Lake,  R.  1,  Box  605,  Canadensis,  PA 
18325;  phone  717-595-7505. 


Special  meetings:  Jim  Delp,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  at  Bossier,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Apr.  23-27. 

New  members: 

•First  Mennonite,  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  Solomon 
Belilign,  Roger  Bowers,  Jane  Bowers,  Bill 
Kraemer,  and  Teresa  Roth  by  confession  of 
faith. 

•Beemer,  Nebr.:  Chris  Schantz,  Reba  Hatha- 
way, Angela  Nitzsche,  Holli  Eichelberger,  Lisa 
Nitzsche,  Lindi  Troyer,  Sarah  Nitzsche,  Alexis 
Eichelberger,  Nick  Troyer,  Andrew  Cowan, 
and  Russell  Cowan  by  baptism  and  Dillard 
Cowan,  Helen  Cowan,  Jeanette  Hathaway,  and 
Jim  Zehr  by  confession  of  faith. 

•Grace  Community  Fellowship,  Manheim,  Pa.: 
Anthony  Stauffer,  Lisa  Stauffer,  Jeannine 
Brandt,  Vonda  Shirk,  and  Richard  and  Sue 
Headings  by  baptism,  and  Mickey  Rosenfeld 
by  confession  of  faith. 

•Plains,  Hatfield,  Pa.:  Bob  and  Carol 
Muschert,  Sandra  Araujo,  Keith  Denny,  Tim 
Hedrick,  Jennifer  Meighan,  Tara  Rosenberger, 
and  Ashley  Zook  by  baptism,  and  Douglas  C. 
Clemens  by  confession  of  faith. 

•Finland,  Pennsburg,  Pa.:  Michael  Cassel  and 
Jeffrey  Reinford. 

•Elmira,  Ont:  Gary  Chard,  Roger  Bowman, 
Bryon  and  Janet  Higgs,  and  Bob  and  Jan 
McKittrick. 

Change  of  address:  Stuarts  Draft  Mennonite 
Church  from  288  Ridgeview  Dr.  to  R.  2,  Box 
121-D,  Stuarts  Draft,  VA  24477. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  annonncements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Berger,  Jeffrey  C.  and  Barbara  Lynn 
(Weiler),  Perkasie,  Pa.,  first  child,  Whitney 
Christy  Berger,  Mar.  17. 

Bradford,  Jerry  and  Marnetta  (Shetler), 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  first  child,  Brendan  Michael 
Shetler,  Mar.  20. 


OON:t  &ET  ME  Na/RONCt.  TiA  ALLEOR 
CLOSTERS  or  CHRISTIANS  6ATHERIN& 
TOOFTHER  FOR  PRAVFR,  STODY,  AND 
DISCUSSION.  IT'S  JOST THAT  V/HEN 
r 3I6NED  OP  FOR  A 5IAALL  G-ROOP-- 
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Brubacher,  Paul  and  Marilyn  (Martin),  El- 
mira, Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Dan- 
ielle Joy,  Mar.  12. 

Christner,  Ted  and  Cindy  (Swartz), 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Anna  Marie,  Mar.  18. 

Christy,  Arnold  and  Mary  (Eberly),  Oxford, 
Iowa,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Rachel 
Catherine,  Mar.  4. 

Coblentz,  Glenn  and  Viola  (Bontrager), 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  first  child,  Nicole  Lynn,  Jan. 
26. 

Eckenrode,  John  and  Carol  (King),  Hop- 
kinsville, Ky.,  first  child,  Joshua  Derek,  Mar. 
15. 

Epp,  Galen  and  Cindy  (Chambers),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Anne  Elizabeth,  Mar.  10. 

Frank,  Donald  L.  and  Kathy  (Dabler),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Lacy 
Marie,  Mar.  17. 

Hostetler,  Marvin  and  Donnita,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  first  child,  Rachel  Jean,  adopted  Jan.  25. 

Janzti,  Bob  and  Shelly  (Zavitz),  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  first  child,  Jesse  Robert,  Mar.  12. 

Kennell,  Mark  and  Elaine  (Wise),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Elizabeth  Dawn,  Mar.  25. 

Kopec,  Steve  and  Carolyn,  Ostrander,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Stephanie  Marie,  Mar.  15. 

Lehman,  Larry  and  Barbara  (Brolly),  Ryley, 
Alta.,  first  child,  born  and  received  for  adop- 
tion on  Mar.  3. 

McCarthy,  Michael  and  Chere,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  first  child,  Heidi  Rae,  Feb.  29. 

Mast,  Tony  and  Karen,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 
second  daughter,  Kari  Lynn,  Jan.  30. 

Miller,  Gary  and  Victoria  (Stoltzfus), 
Wooster,  Ohio,  first  child,  Michelle  Kristen, 
Mar.  13. 

Prough,  Dexter  and  Pamela  (Bechtel),  Lake- 
land, Fla.,  Amanda  Jayne,  Feb.  17. 

Stauffer,  John  and  Mary  Beth  (Keeler), 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  first  child,  Michael 
Scott,  Mar.  9. 

Swartzentruber,  Terry  and  Teresa  (Shet- 
ler).  Pigeon,  Mich.,  first  child,  Joshua  Paul, 
Feb.  26. 

Waltner,  John  and  Pam  (Donnelly),  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Laura 
Elizabeth,  Mar.  4. 

Whitter,  Rick  and  Bonnie,  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
second  son,  Dane  Christopher,  Feb.  22. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Bauman-Schnieder.  Lewis  Glen  Bauman, 
West  Montrose,  Ont.  Elmira  cong.,  and  Kathy 
Schnieder,  Elmira,  Ont.,  United  Church,  by 
Art  Veldhuis,  Nov.  28. 

Beiler-Groff.  Lyndon  S.  Beller,  Paradise, 
Pa.,  Nichel  Mines  cong.,  and  Evonne  C.  Groff, 
Holtwood,  Pa.,  Rawlinsville  cong.,  by  David  N. 
Thomas,  Mar.  24. 

Gunning-Stauffer.  Robert  Gunning,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  and  Ellen  Stauffer,  Elverson, 
Pa.,  both  of  Hopewell  cong.,  by  Mark  Kraybill, 
Dec.  26. 

Kauffman-Wenger.  John  William  Kauff- 
man, Exeland,  Wis.,  Exeland  cong.,  and  Jan 
Ranae  Wenger,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Sugar 
Creek  cong.,  by  Ed  Miller,  Mar.  19. 

Martin-Fairhall.  Kent  Douglas  Martin,  El- 
mira, Ont.,  Elmira  cong.,  and  Carolyn  Fair- 
hall,  Elmira,  Ont.,  United  Church,  by  Ray 
Brubacher,  Sept.  26. 

Martin-Landis.  Mark  A.  Martin,  Manheim, 
Pa.,  Erisman  cong.,  and  Marilyn  Landis,  Man- 
heim, Pa.,  East  Petersburg  cong.,  by  Dave 
Witmer,  Mar.  5. 


OBITUARIES 


Birky,  Elizabeth  Nelson,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Elsie  (Miller)  Nelson,  was  born  in 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Mar.  6,  1922;  died  at  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  Feb.  23,  1988;  aged  65  y.  On  Jan.  1, 
1941,  she  was  married  to  Eldon  Birky,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  her  mother,  3 sisters 
(Bernice  Egli,  Arlene  Rice,  and  Donnabelle 
Barber),  and  one  brother  (Robert  Nelson). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Hopewell 
Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of  John  F.  Mur- 
ray and  Samuel  S.  Miller;  interment  in  Hope- 
well  Cemetery. 

Eichler,  Harvey,  son  of  Henry  and  Mary 
(Baetz)  Eichler,  was  born  in  Chandler  Twp., 
Mich.,  Sept.  20,  1903;  died  at  Scheurer  Hos- 
pital, Pigeon,  Mich.,  Mar.  16,  1988;  aged  84  y. 
On  Dec.  24,  1925,  he  was  married  to  Lucinda 
Roth,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Doris  A.  Dressier),  one  son  (Delmer 
H.),  3 grandchildren,  one  great-grandson,  and 
one  sister  (Thalma  Koch).  He  was  a member  of 
Michigan  Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  19,  in 
charge  of  Herbert  Troyer;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Graber,  Joseph,  son  of  Peter  and  Barbara 
(Roth)  Graber,  was  born  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
France,  Mar.  1,  1887;  died  at  Parkview  Home, 
Wayland,  Iowa,  Mar.  19,  1988;  aged  101  y.  On 
Jan.  30,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Barbara  Rich, 
who  died  on  July  13, 1971.  Surviving  are  3 sons 
(Raymond,  Willis,  and  Virgil),  6 daughters 
(Welma  Nelson,  Rachel  Wyse,  Berneice  Roth, 
Lois  Swartzendruber,  Sara  Lu  Frederick,  and 
Beulah  Mae  Swartzendruber),  38  grand- 
children, and  50  great-grandchildren.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Clarence),  3 
grandchildren,  2 sisters,  and  2 brothers.  He 
was  a member  of  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  22,  in  charge  of  Glen  Richard  and  Ed- 
mond Miller;  interment  in  Sugar  Creek 
Cemetery. 

Keller,  Suetta  Reller,  daughter  of 
Amandus  0.  and  Sallie  (Kinsey)  Reller,  was 
born  in  Telford,  Pa.,  May  4,  1908;  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sell- 
ersville.  Pa.,  Mar.  16,  1988;  aged  79  y.  On  Jan. 
31,  1925,  she  was  married  to  Frank  A.  Keller, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Claude  R.  and  Frank  R.),  one  daughter  (Mar- 
lene K.  Benner),  8 grandchildren,  5 great- 
grandchildren, and  4 sisters  (Lillian  Kulp, 
Edna  Lenart,  Doris  Frey,  and  Evelyn  Landes). 
She  was  a member  of  Rockhill  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  19,  in  charge  of  Russell  M.  Detweiler  and 
Henry  M.  Goshow;  interment  in  Rockhill  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Fletcher,  Mabel  E.  Bontrager,  daughter  of 
Eli  A.  and  Katie  (Johns)  Bontrager,  was  born 
in  LaGrange,  Ind.,  Oct.  4,  1890;  died  at  Fair- 
view,  Mich.,  Mar.  14,  1988;  aged  97  y.  On  April 
2,  1911,  she  was  married  to  Frank  Pletcher, 
who  died  on  May  15,  1981.  Surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Opal  M.  Fullerton,  Kathryn  Slagell, 
and  Inez  Wagner),  5 sons  (Ottis,  Erie,  Floyd, 
Truman,  and  Ernest  Bontrager),  8 grand- 
children, and  20  great-grandchildren.  She  was 
a member  of  Fairview  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  17,  in 
church  of  Elsworth  Handrich  and  Russell 
Welty;  intermentat  Fairview,  Mich. 

Schrag,  Bonita  Birky,  daughter  of  William 
and  Anna  (Bechler)  Birky,  was  born  in  Tuleta, 
Tex.,  Apr.  2,  1913;  died  at  Valparaiso,  Ind., 
Mar.  15,  1988;  aged  74  y.  On  Aug.  19,  1939,  she 
was  married  to  William  Schrag,  who  died  in 
1964.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Elizabeth 
Davis),  one  son  (William),  4 grandchildren, 
one-great-grandchild,  4 sisters  (Barbara 
Hartzler,  Margaret  Bless,  Frances  Luther,  and 
Vera  Urschel),  and  2 brothers  (Lee  and  James 
Birky).  She  was  a member  of  Hopewell  Men- 


nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Mar.  18,  in  charge  of  John  F.  Murray 
and  Samuel  S.  Miller;  Interment  in  Hopewell 
Cemetery. 

Seiler,  Nancy  Beck,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Fanny  (King)  Beck,  was  born  in  Fulton  Co., 
Ohio,  May  16, 1888;  died  at  Heartland  Nursing, 
Home,  Wauseon,  ()hio.  Mar.  19,  1988;  aged  99 
y.  On  Aug.  5,  1956,  she  was  married  to  Clar- 
ence Seiler,  who  died  on  Feb.  1, 1960.  Surviving 
is  one  brother  (Oscar  Beck).  She  was  a member 
of  Central  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  21,  in  charge  of 
Charles  H.  Gautsche;  interment  in  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 

Shantz,  Seleda,  daughter  of  William  and 
Veronica  Shantz,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp., 
Ont.,  Aug.  2,  1901;  died  at  her  home  in  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  Mar.  13,  1988;  aged  86  y.  Surviving 
is  one  brother  (Orville  Shantz).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  brother  (Oliver)  and  one 
sister  (Marianne  Snider).  She  was  a member  of 
First  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Ratz-Bechtel  Chapel,  in  charge  of 
Glenn  Brubacher;  interment  in  Erb  Street 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Steiner,  Homer,  son  of  Caleb  and  Fannie 
(Amstutz)  Steiner,  was  born  at  Kidron,  Ohio, 
Feb.  21, 1899;  died  at  the  Walnut  Hills  Nursing 
Home,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Mar.  13, 1988;  aged 
89  y.  (Jn  Dec.  6, 1921,  he  was  married  to  Bertha 
Zuercher,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 
sons  (Elno,  Lee,  George,  Marion,  Roy,  Ken- 
neth, and  (ilayton),  4 daughters  (Arlene  Nuss- 
baum,  Viola  Kuhns,  Dorothy  Miller,  and 
Norma  Eberly),  35  grandchildren,  37  great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Phares),  and  one 
sister  (Minnie  Steiner).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  an  infant  son  (Clair),  2 brothers 
(Lloyd  and  Andrew),  4 sisters  (Ellen,  Alma, 
Martha,  and  Ida),  and  4 grandchildren.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Kidron  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  17,  in 
charge  of  Elno  Steiner  and  Richard  Wolf; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  17 
Mennonite  Renewal  Services  annual  meeting,  Apr.  19-21 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Apr.  22-23 

MC/GC  Committee  on  Cooperation,  Chicago,  111.,  Apr.  22-23 
Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  Washington,  D.C.,  Apr. 
25-26 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr. 
28-29 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  1 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference.  May  6-7 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  assembly,  Denver,  Colo., 
May  6-8 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  21 

Hesston  College  commencement,  Hesston,  Kans.,  May  22 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  27 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Lombard,  III.,  May 

27- 28 

Southwest  Conlerence  midyear  meeting,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  May 

28- 30 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
June  9-11 

North  Central  Conference  annual  conference,  Cooperstown,  N. 
Dak.,  June  10-12 

lowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting  with  Northern 
District  of  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Hen- 
derson, Nebr.,  June  16-19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  17-18 
Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  June  23-25 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 

Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


China  Amity  Press  to  double 
1988  Bible  production 

This  year  Chinese  Christians  can  ex- 
pect 600,000  Bibles  from  Amity  Press — 
twice  the  number  projected.  The  original 
1988  projection  was  for  300,000  Bibles  in 
traditional  Chinese  characters.  In  addi- 
tion the  press  will  produce  200,000  New 
Testaments  with  Psalms  in  the  simplified 
script  which  is  more  intelligible  to 
younger  people. 

The  full-service  printing  plant  in  Nan- 
jing is  currently  running  full  speed,  with 
three  full  shifts  daily.  The  new  projection 
follows  an  assessment  of  what  the  Amity 
facility  can  turn  out,  based  on  its  produc- 
tion of  Scriptures  during  the  first  five 
months  of  operation.  The  presses  started 
up  last  October.  Amity  Press  was  es- 
tablished by  China  Christian  Council 
with  the  financial  assistance  of  Chris- 
tians around  the  world  through  United 
Bible  Societies. 


Conservative  think  tank  blasts 
WCC  as  anti-American 

A conservative  Washington,  D.C., 
think  tank  has  attacked  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  accusing  the  Geneva, 
Switzerland-based  ecumenical  body  of 
pro-Soviet  and  anti-American  activity. 
The  Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center 
issued  a 150-page  study  charging  that 
resolutions  passed  at  the  council’s 
assemblies  have  consistently  supported 
Soviet-backed  governments  and  con- 
demned friends  and  allies  of  the  United 
States.  A WCC  spokeswoman  called  the 
charges  “outrageous,”  noting  that  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  the  council  is 
viewed  as  pro-American,  pro-Western 
Europe,  and  too  conservative. 


Low  number  of  applications  from 
aliens  disappoints  churches 

After  10  months  of  intensive  efforts  to 
help  undocumented  aliens  through  the 
process  of  legalization,  representatives  of 
major  religious  agencies  acknowledge 
that  their  work  may  be  coming  to  a disap- 


pointing close. 

The  federal  government’s  amnesty  pro- 
gram for  illegal  aliens— part  of  the  land- 
mark 1986  Immigration  Reform  Bill — is 
due  to  end  on  May  4.  Unless  the  deadline 
is  extended,  aliens  who  do  not  come  for- 
ward to  apply  for  legalization  by  then  will 
have  virtually  no  chance  of  winning  am- 
nesty under  the  program. 

What  makes  May  4 a foreboding  date  in 
the  eyes  of  religious  groups  that  have 
been  at  the  forefront  of  the  legalization 
effort  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
illegal  immigrants  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  program  is  much  lower 
than  had  been  anticipated.  This  has 
prompted  an  all-out  effort  by  church 
groups  across  the  country  to  get  Congress 
to  extend  the  amnesty  deadline  a year. 
Leaders  of  religious  groups  taking  part  in 
the  legalization  program  charge  that  the 
extension  is  needed  in  large  part  because 
of  foot-dragging  by  the  U.S.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  which  is  ad- 
ministering the  program. 

White  House  official  says 
Catholic  peace  letter  is  misused 

The  U.S.  Catholic  bishops’  1983  pas- 
toral letter  on  war  and  peace  is  being  de- 
liberately misused  within  the  church  to 
advance  an  ideological  agenda,  a Reagan 
administration  official  has  charged.  Mat- 
thew Murphy  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  makes  the 
charge  in  a new  book  that  carries  an  en- 
dorsement by  Catholic  Cardinal  John 
O’Connor  of  New  York,  who  writes  in  the 
foreword  that  many  are  trying  to  “subvert” 
the  letter’s  message. 

Murphy,  who  is  public  affairs  officer  of 
the  arms  control  agency,  argues  that  the 
letter  is  being  widely  misrepresented  as  a 
pacifist  document.  He  cites  educational 
programs  sponsored  by  local  dioceses  and 
the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  as  well  as 
subsequent  policy  statements  by  leaders 
of  the  hierarchy.  In  his  foreword  to  the 
book,  O’Connor  said  it  would  be  “naive  to 
pretend  that  there  is  no  deliberate  misuse 
of  the  pastoral”  underway. 


Outrage  follows  Presbyterian  plan 
to  change  retiree  bousing 

A plan  to  sell  all  but  one  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church’s  56  retirement  commu- 
nities has  spawned  a storm  of  protest 
within  the  church.  But  officials  of  the 
church’s  Board  of  Pensions,  which  over- 
sees operation  of  the  retiree  facilities,  say 
dismantling  the  century-old  Homes 
Program  will  not  put  anyone  out  on  the 
streets  and  will  lead  to  creation  of  a 
program  that  will  more  equitably  serve 
the  needs  of  church  retirees. 

The  Board  of  Pensions  voted  last  fall  to 
sell  the  facilities  and  adopt  a program  of 
housing  assistance  subsidies.  But  in  the 
wake  of  widespread  criticism,  the  board 


decided  in  February  to  take  no  “irreversi- 
ble action”  pending  review  of  the  plan  by 
the  church’s  General  Assembly  when  it 
meets  in  St.  Louis  in  June. 

The  board’s  plans  do  not  anticipate 
forcing  any  residents  out  of  their  homes, 
said  John  McAnlis,  manager  of  the 
Homes  Program.  Under  the  proposed 
housing  program,  the  Board  of  Pensions 
plans  to  provide  housing  assistance 
grants  that  would  allow  eligible  retirees 
to  live  wherever  they  choose,  even  in  their 
current  homes.  And  unlike  the  current 
program,  which  is  restricted  to  retired 
ministers  and  missionaries,  the  new  pro- 
gram would  be  open  to  retirees  of  all 
church  bodies  who  have  served  for  at 
least  20  years  and  have  been  members  of 
the  church’s  benefits  plan. 


Southern  Baptist  Bred  for  resisting 
plans  to  evangelize  Jews 

A 13-year  employee  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Board  was  recent- 
ly fired  because  of  theological  differences 
with  superiors  over  the  denomination’s 
plans  to  evangelize  Jews.  The  position  of 
George  Sheridan  of  Union,  N.J.,  as 
northeast  regional  director  of  the  denomi- 
nation’s Interfaith  Witness  Department, 
was  terminated  by  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention.  His  trouble  with  the  board 
began  about  a year  ago  when,  during  a 
meeting  with  the  board,  he  voiced  his  op- 
position to  plans  to  evangelize  Jews.  He 
subsequently  wrote  a paper  for  his  supe- 
riors outlining  his  theology  on  interfaith 
relations  with  Jews.  In  the  paper  he  says 
that  God  promises  salvation  in  both  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 


Debate  on  women  accelerates 
as  Lambeth  approaches 

American  Episcopalians  who  would 
expand  the  role  of  women  in  the  church 
and  their  opponents  are  turning  up  the 
heat  as  an  important  worldwide  Anglican 
conference  draws  near.  In  July  and 
August  Anglican  bishops  will  gather  in 
Canterbury,  England,  for  the  12th 
Lambeth  Conference,  at  which  the  ordi- 
nation of  women  is  expected  to  be  a major 
topic.  Although  the  resolutions  resulting 
from  these  worldwide  meetings,  held  once 
each  decade,  are  not  binding,  they  are 
considered  significant  expressions  of  An- 
glican opinion  on  contemporary  matters. 

The  Episcopal  Church,  the  self-govern- 
ing American  branch  of  the  worldwide 
Anglican  Communion,  at  its  1976  General 
Convention  authorized  the  ordination  of 
women  to  all  three  orders  of  clergy — 
bishop,  priest,  and  deacon.  Although 
hundreds  of  women  have  been  ordained 
as  priests  since  then.  Episcopalians  have 
at  least  tacitly  agreed  to  delay  election  of 
female  bishops  pending  discussion  of  the 
issue  before  the  Lambeth  Conference. 
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The  context  of  the  Christian  message 


Several  months  ago  Walter  Brueggeman  gave  a lecture 
in  the  Philhaven  Teleconference  Series  in  which  he  called 
attention  to  the  effect  of  our  context  on  our  lives.  He  ob- 
served that  we  of  the  American  church  live  “in  the  midst 
of  a crushing  ideology  that  we  mostly  do  not  recog- 
nize. . . . The  language  of  this  propaganda  in  general  sup- 
presses us  and  our  children  into  a kind  of  consumerism 
that  makes  us  always  anxious.  We  are  always  anxious  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  enough  or  the  latest.  The  other  piece 
of  the  propaganda  functions  in  a kind  of  militarism  that 
makes  us  always  insecure  and  always  fearful.” 

With  a little  thought  we  can  recognize  the  signs  of  the 
twin  sicknesses  which  press  upon  us.  We  live  in  the  midst 
of  possibly  the  most  prosperous  culture  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Yet  all  of  us  in  a measure  and  many  in  the 
extreme  are  not  satisfied.  Further,  since  1980,  the  U.S. 
has  spent  more  on  weapons  than  has  ever  been  done 
before  in  history.  Yet  all  of  us  in  a measure  and  numbers 
in  the  extreme  are  fearful. 

Oppressive  attitudes  and  structures  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent forms  in  different  contexts.  Take  Australia  as 
another  example.  This  year  is  the  200th  anniversary  of  its 
founding.  The  founding  of  Australia  was  not  a joyful 
experience.  In  the  beginning  it  was  an  island  for 
prisoners.  As  described  in  the  April  Missionary 
Messeyiger  in  a quotation  from  Interchange  magazine, 
“God  did  not  get  off  to  too  good  a start  in  Australia.” 
When  God  first  appeared  on  the  island  “in  1788  he  was 
assigned  a useful  role  in  underpinning  the  authority  of 
King  George  III,  sanctioning  the  legal  system  with  its  ar- 
bitrariness and  cruelty  . . . and  imposing  a fear  of  hell  on 
the  convicts.” 

This  sort  of  context  for  the  Christian  message  has  given 
God  a rather  bad  name  in  Australia.  Now  missionaries 
from  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  are  concerned 
to  give  Australians  a chance  to  view  God  from  a different 
perspective.  They  have  discovered  that  persons  with  such 
a vision  are  already  present  in  Australia  and  they  are 
seeking  to  support  their  efforts. 

The  “crushing  ideology”  of  which  Brueggeman  spoke 
takes  a somewhat  different  form  in  Czechoslovakia.  It 
has  been  noted  that  this  year  is  the  20th  anniversary  of 
Alexander  Dubcek’s  aborted  effort  at  “socialism  with  a 
human  face.”  As  reported  by  Thomas  A.  Idinopulos  in 
The  Christian  Century  for  March  8,  the  repressive  regime 
that  followed  Dubcek  has  given  the  people  bread  in  ex- 
change for  freedom.  “But  the  Czechs  themselves  walk 
with  their  heads  down;  they  rarely  smile  or  look  one  in 
the  face.  A sadness  pervades  the  city  [of  Prague].” 


Idinopulos  reports  that  “communist  officials  are  ob- 
viously trying  to  drive  [religion]  out  of  the  country.  For 
example,  though  it  is  legally  allowed  for  parents  to  enroll 
their  children  in  religious  education  classes,  they  cannot 
then  expect  them  to  be  admitted  to  high  school  or  the 
university.  Further,  any  expression  of  religiously  moti- 
vated dissent  can  result  in  the  loss  of  jobs,  promotions, 
auto  licenses,  or  travel  visas.”  Religious  oppression  is 
alive  and  well  in  Czechoslovakia. 

These  are  only  a few  examples  of  the  forces  which  seek 
to  strangle  efforts  to  represent  the  cause  of  God  in  the 
world.  How  can  Christian  preachers  respond?  Brueg- 
geman suggests  that  we  are  not  likely  to  move  people  out 
of  the  death  system  with  summons  to  morality  or 
theological  arguments.  He  proposes  instead  that  what  is 
needed  is  “the  transformation  of  our  imagination  or,  to 
use  the  Pauline  phrase,  ‘the  renewing  of  our  minds.’  ” He 
states  further  that  “preachers  can  and  churches  can 
enlighten  our  imagination  so  that  we  can  see  the  image  of 
God.  If  our  imagination  gets  freed,  empowered,  and 
enriched,  there  are  chances  that  we  can  move  out  of  our 
nakedness  and  fearfulness  into  life.” 

In  some  situations  the  powers-that-be  may  serve  as 
educational  agents.  Josef  Tson  has  testified  as  much.  On 
February  24, 1987,  Gospel  Herald  published  his  article 
“Normal  Christian  Martyrdom.”  In  April  1988  Christian 
Herald  has  published  his  “Thank  You  for  the  Beating.”  In 
both  of  these  Tson  testifies  to  the  growth  that  came  to 
him  through  pressure  by  the  Romanian  government. 

“My  God  is  teaching  me  a lesson,”  he  told  a tribunal  of 
the  secret  police.  “You  will  do  to  me  only  what  he  wants 
you  to  do — and  you  will  not  go  one  inch  further — because 
you  are  simply  an  instrument  of  my  God.”  He  reports 
that  he  did  indeed  learn  a lot  from  these  experiences.  He 
came  to  the  place,  as  reported  in  both  articles,  when  he 
told  an  officer,  “Your  supreme  weapon  is  killing.  My 
supreme  weapon  is  dying.” 

The  point  he  made  was  that  his  sermons  were  on  tape 
throughout  the  country.  If  the  news  were  to  go  out  that  he 
had  died  for  his  faith,  these  sermons  would  become  more 
effective.  Later  it  was  reported  to  him  that  an  officer  told 
another  pastor,  “We  know  that  Mr.  Tson  would  love  to  be 
a martyr,  but  we  are  not  that  foolish  to  fulfill  his  wish.” 
Eventually  he  was  exiled  from  the  country. 

In  each  of  these  instances  the  dilemmas  and  the  solu- 
tions are  similar.  We  live  in  climates  of  fear  and  of  indif- 
ference to  spiritual  values.  Deliverance  begins  when  our 
imaginations  are  enlightened  through  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  our  lives. — Daniel Hertzler 
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Mental  health  is  a 
big  responsibility 


by  Audrey  Roth  Kraybill 


“If  anybody  is  needy,  it  is  those  who  are 
struggling  with  mental  illness,”  said  Elsie 
Steelberg,  a psychiatrist  at  Prairie  View 
Hospital,  one  of  eight  hospitals  and  cen- 
ters sponsored  by  Mennonite  Mental 
Health  Services. 

Indeed,  for  over  40  years,  concerned 
Mennonites  have  echoed  Steelberg’s 
thoughtful  remark.  In  those  40  years,  the 
church  has  responded  to  a need  which 
before  World  War  II  Mennonites  knew  lit- 
tle or  nothing  about. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Mennonite 
young  men  were  drafted.  Unlike  World 
War  I,  conscientious  objectors  for  the 
first  time  had  government-approved 
ways  of  doing  alternate  service.  Some 
fought  forest  fires,  some  worked  at  agri- 


cultural improvement,  and  some  1,500 
Mennonite  men  in  Civilian  Public  Service 
worked  in  mental  hospitals.  The  agony 
witnessed  while  serving  as  attendants  on 
the  wards  of  state  hospitals  etched  in  the 
memories  of  the  CPS  men  the  desperate 
pain  of  the  mentally  ill. 

Spurred  churchwide  concern.  For 

many,  CPS  was  their  first  exposure  to  life 
outside  of  their  home  communities.  It 
was  a big  step.  And  little  did  they  know 
that  their  experiences  in  serving  the  men- 
tally ill  would  spur  a churchwide  concern 
for  mental  illness  which  would  grow  into 
a network  of  mental  hospitals  and  centers 


supported  by  Mennonite  Mental  Health 
Services. 

Daniel  Erb  was  a newlywed  when  he 
left  his  wife  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
and  began  service  at  Greystone  Park 
State  Hospital  in  New  Jersey.  “Well,  it 
was  different  when  you  lived  on  the  farm 
all  your  life,”  Erb  remembers.  Indeed  the 
conditions  encountered  by  the  young  CPS 
men  were  often  shocking  and  troubling. 
Overcrowded  and  filled  with  forgotten 
people,  mental  hospitals  in  the  1940s  were 
warehouses  for  people  that  society  sought 
to  put  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind. 

Patients  were  often  left  to  lie  in  their 
own  excrement  and  abandoned  and  beat- 


Serving  in  state 
hospitals  etched  in 
the  memories  of  the 
CPS  men  the 
desperate  pain  of 
the  mentally  ill. 


Prairie  View  under  construction 
near  Newton,  Kansas,  in  the 
early  1950s. 


Little  did  they  know  that  their  experiences  would  spur  a 
church  wide  concern  for  mental  illness. 


en  by  attendants.  Physical  violence  and 
disdain  for  patients  were  the  norms. 
Working  in  a mental  hospital  could  be  a 
rude  awakening. 

“If  someone  would  have  said  to  me 
before  I was  drafted,  ‘do  you  want  to  go  to 
work  in  a mental  hospital?’  I would  have 
said,  ‘Are  you  kidding?’  ” Erb  recalls.  But 
his  experience  taught  him  a lot.  “Sure,  I 
went  home  and  went  to  farming,’’  he  said, 
but  “I  never  regretted  it  since  I’m  out.” 
Many  others,  like  Erb,  were  profoundly 
affected  by  their  CPS  service.  And  they 
took  their  stories  and  impressions  home. 

“The  home  folks  that  I knew  came  back 
with  experiences  that  were  foreign  to  all 
of  us  in  the  sense  of  not  knowing  about 
mental  conditions,”  remembers  Roy  Bom- 
berger,  whose  brother  was  a returning 
CPSer.  “The  status  of  the  hospitals  was 
deplorable.” 

More  compassionate  way.  The  stories 
brought  home  by  the  “CPS  boys”  brought 
home  a reality  of  suffering  which  caused 
the  church  to  consider  a role  in  the  heal- 
ing of  mental  illness.  Out  of  these  im- 
pressions grew  deep  convictions  that  the 
church  could  and  should  serve  the  men- 
tally ill  in  a more  compassionate  way 
than  what  the  CPSers  had  witnessed. 

The  Mennonite  and  other  peace  church 
attendants  on  the  wards  of  the  hospitals 
soon  discovered  that  their  approach  to 
patients  departed  radically  from  the  usu- 
al response  of  others.  Their  long-standing 
beliefs  in  the  value  of  life  and  living 
peacefully  gave  them  a difference  that 
the  patients  soon  detected. 

Bill  Keeney,  now  acting  director  of  the 
Center  for  Peaceful  Change  at  Kent  State 
University,  was  an  attendant  and  then  an 
educational  director  at  the  Howard  (R.I.) 
Hospital  during  the  war.  “We  found  a 
considerable  reduction  of  violence  once 
we  had  the  ward  operated  entirely  by 
COs,”  Keeney  said.  “We  were  appalled  at 
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the  conditions  we  found  in  the  hospital 
and  we  discovered  that  our  nonviolent 
method  of  treating  patients  brought  a sig- 
nificant reduction  in  the  amount  of  vio- 
lence received  from  the  patients.” 

Once  a restrained  patient  broke  free 
and  came  at  Bill  punching.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing violent  measures.  Bill  simply  re- 
strained him,  repeating,  “ ‘I’m  your 
friend.  I’m  not  going  to  hurt  you. . . . ’ And 
just  like  that  he  turned  around  and  went 


back  to  bed,  put  his  arms  down,  and  let 
me  strap  him  in.” 

New  experience  of  peacemaking.  The 

Mennonite  conviction  for  peace  led  to  al- 
ternate service.  And  out  of  that  service 
grew  a new  experience  of  peacemaking, 
often  with  clear  evidence  that  nonvio- 
lence made  a difference.  “You’d  try  to 
explain  to  them  that  the  reason  you’re 
here  is  because  you  believe  in  the  Lord,” 
Erb  recalls.  “Some  of  them  would  say, 
‘Oh,  that’s  not  a bad  idea.’  ” Patients 


responded  to  the  gentle,  hardworking 
COs  and  gradually  the  COs  gained  re- 
spect. 

“We  had  a paranoid  patient  who  at 
times  would  not  eat,”  Keeney  said.  “If  one 
of  us  who  were  COs  would  go  in  and 
assure  him  that  the  food  was  okay,  then 
he  would  eat.  But  nobody  on  the  ward 
otherwise  could  get  him  to  eat.  We  could 
always  persuade  him  we  were  his  friends, 
that  there  was  no  harm.”  It  was  “small” 


incidents  such  as  this  which  made  the  dif- 
ference. 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  many  CPS 
men  returned  home  to  begin  their  fami- 
lies and  get  on  with  their  lives.  But  the 
things  they  had  seen  and  experienced 
were  not  easily  forgotten.  Young  men 
who  had  gone  away  to  do  alternate  ser- 
vice now  returned  to  petition  for  an  al- 
ternative approach  to  mental  health  care. 
Their  heightened  sensitivities  made  them 
aware  of  mental  illness  within  their  own 
churches  and  they  saw  a need  to  provide 
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Mental  hospitals  in  the  1940s  were  warehouses  for  people 
that  society  sought  to  put  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind. 


health  care  for  their  own  people.  This 
concern  for  those  among  them  grew  into  a 
vision  for  Mennonite-sponsored  mental 
health  care. 

MCC  responds  to  the  call.  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  was  approached  and 
asked  if  it  would  undertake  the  task  of 
sponsoring  mental  health  care  for  the 
church.  At  first  MCC  leaders  were  not 
sure.  Was  there  enough  interest  among 
Mennonites?  It  soon  became  clear  that 
there  was  growing  interest  and  support 
for  such  a venture  and  so  MCC  responded 
to  the  call. 

In  1947  it  was  decided  that  MCC  would 
establish  three  mental  health  hospitals  in 
the  U.S.:  one  on  each  coast  and  one  in  the 
Midwest.  MCC  formed  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
this  new  field.  What  only  half  a decade 
before  had  been  a field  virtually  unknown 
to  Mennonites  now  quickly  became  one  of 
growing  expertise.  Led  by  H.  A.  Fast,  this 
fledgling  committee  was  the  beginning  of 
what  would  become  known  as  Mennonite 
Mental  Health  Services.  The  committee 
worked  hard.  By  January  1949  the  first 
hospital,  Brook  Lane  in  Hagerstown, 
Maryland,  opened.  In  February  1951 
Kings  View  in  Reedley,  California, 
opened.  And  by  May  1954  Prairie  View  in 
Newton,  Kansas,  was  opened.  Presently 
the  three  original  centers  have  grown  to 
eight.  Five  were  directly  planted  by 
MMHS  and  three  were  begun  by  church- 
related  groups  which  later  joined  MMHS. 

In  a matter  of  years,  the  Mennonite 
church  was  extending  mental  health  care 
to  its  own  people  and  beyond.  Rowland 
Shank,  executive  director  of  Philhaven 
Hospital  in  Mount  Gretna,  Pennsylvania, 
believes  the  church  found  an  appropriate 
niche  when  it  got  involved  in  mental  care. 
“The  church  has  always,  in  its  history, 
been  interested  in  people,  and  in  meeting 
people’s  needs,”  said  Shank,  “so  it’s 
rather  logical  that  the  church  is  in  mental 
health  services.” 

Faithful  to  original  vision.  In  the 

early  years,  the  Mennonite  mental  health 
centers  and  hospitals  maintained  close 
ties  to  MCC  through  MMHS.  Gradually, 
however,  there  came  a move  toward  au- 
tonomy and  the  centers  and  hospitals  one 
by  one  became  incorporated  entities  sepa- 
rate from  MCC.  MMHS  maintained 
contact  with  the  centers  over  the  years, 
acting  as  a go-between  from  the  church  to 
institutions,  and  helping  the  centers  re- 
main faithful  to  their  original  vision. 


“There  must  be  a continuing  dialogue 
between  the  church  and  mental  health  in- 
stitutions if  Christian  love  is  to  continue 
to  guide  us,”  said  Carl  Good,  MMHS 
executive  director.  MMHS  plays  an  ongo- 
ing role  of  advising  and  guiding  the  cen- 
ters, helping  them  weave  together  theo- 
logical and  practical  concerns  within  a 
Christian  context. 

When  the  Mennonite  church  began  its 
involvement  in  mental  health,  few  Men- 
nonites were  professionally  qualified  to 
work  in  the  centers.  Most  medical  direc- 
tors and  psychiatrists  hired  were  of  other 
denominations.  While  many  had  the  de- 
sire to  help  those  suffering  from  mental 
illness,  it  soon  became  clear  that 
professional  training  was  a necessary 
part  of  providing  effective  care.  Bill 
Keeney  saw  the  need  for  professionally 
trained  staff  as  well  as  those  who  had 


“willing  hands  and  a loving  heart.  The 
professionalization  of  the  institutions 
was  something  that  had  to  develop.” 

With  the  need  for  professionally 
trained  and  qualified  helpers  grew  the 
concern  that  professionalism  might  sup- 
plant the  genuine  compassionate  love 
that  the  CPSers  had  given  without  train- 
ing, but  out  of  simple  conviction.  The 
centers  and  hospitals  worked  at  this  by 
attempting  to  have  all  levels  of  staff  in- 
volved in  therapy  as  a team  effort.  They 
tried  to,  as  Keeney  said,  “manifest  this 
relationship  of  love  to  patients  at  all 


levels,  from  janitors  on  up  through  to  the 
psychiatrists.  And  that  was  somewhat 
different  from  other  institutions  and  par- 
ticularly the  general  medical  hierarchy 
that  sees  the  doctors  as  the  real  healers 
and  the  attendants  as  simply  doing  the 
dirty  work.” 

It  was  this  kind  of  environment  which 
drew  Elsie  Steelberg  to  work  at  an 
MMHS-related  hospital.  Compared  to  her 
previous  working  environment  at  a state 
hospital,  Steelberg  sees  the  difference  in 
an  institution  where  the  patient  is  pri- 
ority. “I  think  there  is  a whole  different 
concept  in  the  way  that  patients  are 
regarded  and  dealt  with  ...  a respect. 
What  is  best  for  the  patient  is  what  is 
needed  to  be  done.” 

Shift  in  orientation.  With  time  the 
MMHS-related  centers  have  shifted  from 


being  exclusively  “Mennonite”  in  their 
orientation  and  have  grown  to  serve  their 
communities.  Indeed,  the  role  of  the 
MMHS  centers  and  hospitals  has  shifted 
from  the  original  vision  of  caring  for  one’s 
own  to  caring  for  those  who  hurt,  regard- 
less of  background. 

In  the  past  40  years  the  church  has 
been  called  to  a new  mission. 

“It’s  a big  responsibility,  mental 
health,”  says  former  CPSer  Henry  Bom- 
berger.  “I  don’t  think  the  church  can  be 
doing  too  much.  You’ve  got  to  get  in  there 
and  get  involved.” 


Photos  on  both  pages:  Staff  members  offer  tender  loving  care  at 
Philhaven  in  Mount  Gretna,  Pa. 
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The  biblical  foundation  for  the  new  Easter-to-Pentecost  resource  (2) 


Becoming  who  we  are  in 
community  (as  Mennonites) 

hy  C.  Norman  Kraus 


Last  week  we  noted  that  covenant  community  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  mature  in  God’s  image.  The  im- 
portance of  the  covenant  community  for  our  becoming 
who  God  intended  us  to  be  has  been  a major  emphasis  in 
our  Mennonite  and  Hutterite  traditions.  In  this  article  we 
want  to  examine  the  biblical  basis  for  this  emphasis. 

This  is  especially  important  for  us  in  today’s  indi- 
vidualistic society  with  its  relativistic  morals!  So  much 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  independence  and  rights  of 
individuals  that  the  sense  of  interdependence  in  com- 
munity is  threatened.  The  individual  is  encouraged  to  “do 
your  own  thing,”  “be  true  to  yourself,”  “discover  who  you 
are  by  looking  inward.”  Competition  is  valued  above  shar- 
ing. Self-gratification  even  at  the  expense  of  others  is  ac- 
cepted as  a legitimate  goal  for  life.  And  these  indi- 
vidualistic values  are  encouraged  even  in  evangelical  reli- 
gion. Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  private  religious 
experience  and  what  Jesus  will  do  for  me. 

Members  of  Christ’s  body.  Of  course  it  is  important 
for  individuals  to  have  a clear  sense  of  identity  and  worth. 
And,  of  course,  Jesus  is  a personal  Savior.  But  our  point  is 
that  we  find  our  Christian  self-identity  as  members  of 
Christ’s  body— through  the  give  and  take  of  personal  rela- 
tionships in  the  new  community  of  the  Spirit,  and  not  in 
the  isolation  of  a self-centered  experience.  We  find  our 
satisfaction  and  fulfillment  as  members  of  Christ’s  move- 
ment working  and  praying  for  his  goals.  “Thy  kingdom 
come”  is  the  disciple’s  prayer. 

Already  in  the  old  covenant  with  Israel  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  community  is  underscored.  Indeed, 
God’s  covenant  is  with  the  community  of  Israel,  and  not 
merely  with  selected  individuals.  Israel  as  a “corporate 
person”  is  called  “God’s  people.”  At  the  age  of  12  each 
male  child  went  through  a rite  of  passage  in  which  he  was 
officially  identified  as  a “son  of  the  Law.”  That  gave  him 
his  self-identity  as  one  of  God’s  people.  Under  the  old 
covenant  there  was  no  comparable  rite  for  girls,  but  in  the 
new  covenant  this  was  changed.  In  baptism  both  men  and 
woman  become  “joint  heirs  of  the  grace  of  life”  (1  Pet. 

3:7). 

In  the  biblical  world,  a human  person  was  defined  as  an 
individual  living  in  covenant  relationship  with  God  and 
fellow  community  members.  We  might  say  humans  are 
“covenant  animals.”  Their  gift  of  the  “image” — hu- 
manity— is  given  in  community.  The  Genesis  account 
teaches  that  man  and  woman  in  a family  relationship 


C.  Norman  Kraus,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  a former  lonrtime  Goshen  College 
reli^on  professor  who  last  summer  completed  1%  years  of  missionary 
service  in  Japan  along  with  his  wife,  Ruth.  He  is  currently  writing  the 
companion  volume  to  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord  (Herald  Press,  1987). 


were  created  in  God’s  image  (1:27). 

The  significance  of  this  understanding  becomes  clear 
when  we  contrast  it  to  the  views  of  Aristotle,  the  Greek 
philosopher  who  has  had  much  influence  on  Western 


The  importance  of  the 
covenant  community  for  our 
becoming  who  God  intended  us 
to  be  has  been  a major 
emphasis  in  our  tradition. 


Christian  thought.  For  him  the  individual,  self-sufficient, 
male  philosopher  is  the  ideal  expression  of  humanity.  Fe- 
males are  a lesser  specimen!  He  said  that  man,  and  he 
meant  male,  is  a “rational  animal.”  And  he  taught  that 
the  individual  person  can  approach  “god”  or  spiritual 
reality  only  through  profound,  logical  reasoning. 

Not  a private  relationship.  Of  course  the  person  in 
covenant  community  has  an  individual  relation  and 
responsibility  to  God,  but  our  point  is  that  such  a relation 
is  never  a private  one  that  excludes  others.  In  1 John  we 
read  that  it  is  impossible  to  love  God  without  loving  our 
brothers  and  sisters  (3:11-18). 

The  New  Testament  picture  of  the  individual-in-com- 
munity  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Old.  It  is, 
however,  a community  that  is  formed  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  rather  than  the  Law  of  Moses.  The  Ephesian  letter 
speaks  of  the  “unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace” 
(4:3).  It  is  not  bound  together  by  legal  contract  but  by  a 
spirit  of  love  (Rom.  12:9;  13:8-10).  Indeed,  the  Christian 
community  is  also  called  the  koinonia  or  fellowship  of  the 
Spirit.  Thus  the  “fruit  of  the  Spirit”  (Gal.  5:22-23)  should 
characterize  the  community  as  well  as  the  individual.  The 
new  possibility  of  a love  that  fulfills  and  transcends  the 
Law  in  community  relationship  is  the  dynamic  of 
authentic  self-fulfillment. 

This  community  is  the  locus  of  the  new  creation  that 
was  begun  “in  Christ.”  It  provides  the  environmental 
context  in  which  we  mature  in  the  image  of  God — in  other 
words,  our  full  human  potential.  Belonging  to  this  new 
koinonia  or  community  is  what  is  meant  by  being  “in 
Christ.”  It  is  also  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  “being 
saved.”  We  are  saved  when  we  come  into  relationship  to 
Christ  in  the  fellowship  of  his  saving  community. 

This  Christly  community  has  several  striking  features. 
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First,  it  is  based  upon  covenant  commitment  and  not 
upon  a blood  (clan  or  tribe)  relationship.  To  join  it  one 
must  be  “born  of  the  Spirit,”  and  such  birth  is  universally 
possible.  One’s  standing  in  the  community  is  based  upon 
good  faith  rather  than  competitive  achievement.  Paul 
says  that  it  is  “not ...  of  works,  lest  any  man  should 
boast”  (Eph.  2:9). 

Second,  the  community’s  life  and  style  are  not 
identified  with  or  restricted  to  any  one  cultural  pattern. 
The  Christian  communities  of  Asia  and  Africa,  for 
example,  need  not  mimic  the  Western  Christian  forms! 
This  was  the  great  problem  in  the  first  Christian  com- 
munity. Some  of  its  members  who  had  been  strict  Jewish 
believers  thought  that  everyone  who  wanted  to  become  a 


Time  enough 

In  that  blank  second  between  fastening  the  seat  belt 
and  reaching  for  the  ignition, 
or  the  moment  facing  the  bathroom  mirror 
with  the  water  running  cold  to  warm; 

During  that  split  space  after  a cat  screams 
and  you  don’t  know  whose, 
or  the  dark  page  before 
the  television  show  comes  on — 

There  is  time  enough 

to  hear  life’s  most  pressing  question. 

During  the  interval  of  waiting  for  the  butter 

to  be  passed, 

or  the  number  dialed 

and  the  voice  that  says  hello; 

In  that  stillness  between  a nose  tingle 
and  the  relieving  sneeze, 
or  the  pause  made  by  your  hand  cupped 
reaching  for  your  change — 

There  is  time  enough 
to  say  yes  or  no. 

—Barbara  Esch  Shisler 


member  of  the  new  community  had  to  first  adopt  the  re- 
ligious cultural  patterns  of  the  Jewish  community. 

If  such  cultural  imperialism  were  part  of  the  gospel, 
the  Christian  community  would  be  just  another  national 


In  today’s  society,  so  much 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
independence  and  rights  of 
individuals. 


culture  religion.  But  in  fact  it  is  a community  of  salvation 
open  to  whoever  is  willing  to  make  the  covenant  commit- 
ment to  Jesus  as  the  Christ  of  God — in  other  words,  to  all 
who  have  faith.  Thus  it  is  truly  an  international  and 
transcultural  community  under  the  new  universal 
covenant  (Eph.  2:19). 

Third,  it  is  a community  in  which  significant  social 
changes  have  been  made.  Here  we  might  refer  to  Paul’s 
words  in  Galatians  3:26-29  and  Colossians  3:10-11.  In 
these  verses  Paul  says  that  to  be  “in  Christ”  (Galatians) 
or  “to  have  put  on  the  new  nature  . . . renewed  . . . after 
the  image  of  its  creator”  (Colossians)  involves  one  in  a 
whole  new  set  of  social  relationships!  In  the  new  com- 
munity the  relation  between  rich  and  poor,  slave  and  free 
people,  foreigners  and  family,  males  and  females,  mem- 
bers of  competing  ideological  communities,  educated  and 
uneducated,  must  all  be  based  upon  a common  loyalty  to 
Christ  and  the  equality  which  that  implies. 

All  of  the  legal,  social,  and  economic  class  distinctions 
which  give  one  group  advantage  over  the  others  are 
abolished.  There  is  “one  new  humanity”  in  Christ  (Eph. 
2:14-15). 

In  such  a radically  new  community  created  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  we  have  the  renewed  possibility  of  becom- 
ing a “new  self,  created  to  be  like  God  in  true  righteous- 
ness and  holiness”  (Eph.  4:24). 

This  is  the  second  of  three  Bible  studies  that  provide 
the  foundation  for  the  new  Easter-to-Pentecost  resource 
called  “Invitation:  Become  Who  We  Are.  "It  helps  con- 
gregations integrate  worship,  education,  and  mission  in  a 
Sunday-morning  experience  that  involves  all  ages.  The 
resource  is  intended  to  help  congregations  get  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Vision  95  goals  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Many  congregations  are  using  the  resource  now,  and 
many  others  plan  to  use  it  later.  More  information  about 
the  resource  is  available  from  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  at  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 
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HEAR,  HEAR! 

A column  for  the  sharing  of  personal 
concerns. 


Evil  earth 
fundamentalism 

There  is  a dangerous  species  of  the- 
ology with  which  too  many  North  Ameri- 
cans have  been  inoculated.  It  declares  the 
entire  earth  to  be  under  the  control  of  evil 
human  efforts  toward  goodness  which  are 
doomed  to  failure  and,  therefore,  not 
worth  pursuing  and  the  whole  earth 
simply  expendable  within  the  greater 
plan  of  God.  This  theology  has,  of  course, 
an  escape  clause  for  individual  souls,  the 
practical  effect  of  which  seems  to  be  the 
conferring  of  immunity  from  responsible 
thought  and  action  on  social  and  eco- 
logical issues. 


Passing  to 
permanence 

It  came  to  pass — 

This  moment’s  happening; 

And  it  came  to  stay — 

The  moment’s  meaning. 

It  came  to  pass — 

The  present  happiness 
And  the  now  of  wounds 
And  fearing. 

But  it  came  to  stay— 

Joy, forgiveness, 

Steadfast  love. 

It  came  to  pass — 

All  expectation. 

And  it  came  to  stay — 
Expectancy. 

—Emily  Sargent  Councilman 


The  baleful  influence  of  the  bad-news 
evangelists  who  preach  this  theology 
seems  to  me  nothing  less  than  criminal. 
They  are  preparing  the  public  to  remain 
docile  and  indifferent  to  the  growing 
prospect  of  eco-death— the  destruction  of 
God’s  sacred  creation.  The  theology  of 
rapture  is  a moral  tranquilizer — a psy- 
chologically astute  adaptation  to  the  un- 
dercurrent of  helplessness  and  revenge 
which  runs  strongly  through  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  North  American  population. 

I am  not  speculating.  I know  these  feel- 
ings from  the  inside.  There  is  a powerful 
beauty  in  the  vision  of  evil  blasted  in  one 
final  cataclysm.  But  it  is  a cheap  faith,  an 
easy  way  out.  In  fact,  it  is  the  loss  of 
faith,  the  loss  of  patience,  the  loss  of  love, 
the  loss  of  all  caring  and  tender  regard  for 
our  fellow  creatures  and  the  beautiful 
earth  God  has  given  into  our  care.  It  is,  in 
the  end,  the  loss  of  everything  Christ 
taught  about  how  we  should  live. 

With  some  charitable  stretching  of  the 
imagination  one  might  say  this  world- 
view is,  possibly,  a deviant,  peculiarly 
self-centered  form  of  Christianity  which 
has  become  transfixed  with  a fascination 
for  evil.  It  is  “good  news”  only  to  those 
who  become  convinced  that  their  personal 
soul  is  worth  more  in  the  eye  of  God  than 
the  entire  rest  of  creation.  This  exag- 
gerated sense  of  self-importance  is  the 
flip  side  of  the  worthlessness  to  which 
this  theology  drives  vulnerable  souls  in 
preparation  for  the  emotional  rescue  it  of- 
fers. That  this  system  of  despair-and- 
rescue  is  psychologically  very  astute,  and 
very  effective,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
That  it  has  been  helpful  to  many  des- 
perate people  is  beyond  dispute.  But  the 
same  can  be  said  of  many  cults. 

The  growth  of  this  worldview  is  a seri- 
ous challenge  to  the  integrity  of  historic 
Christianity  and  a danger  to  earth.  Even 
people  who  do  not  espouse  funda- 
mentalist religion  are  being  influenced  by 
its  growing  social  and  political  prom- 
inence. There  are  now  people  in  positions 
of  power  and  influence  who  are  not  afraid 
of  nuclear  war  and  ecological  collapse  be- 
cause their  theology  protects  them  from 
the  consequences  of  these  potential 
events.  They  are  something  like  the  Is- 
lamic fundamentalists  who  smile  and 
shout,  “Allah  be  praised!”  in  the  face  of 
personal  sacrifical  death.  Evil  earth  fun- 
damentalists, however,  have  raised  the 
ante;  they  smile  and  cry  “praise  the 
Lord!”  in  the  face  of  ecosphere  death. 


We  should  recognize,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  religion  which  links  personal  salva- 
tion with  the  promotion  of  ecosphere 
destruction  is  not  Christian.  It  may  well 
be  a viable  religion,  using  certain  Chris- 
tian terminology,  but  in  its  utter  dis- 
regard for  the  sacred  goodness  of  creation 
it  betrays  the  heritage  of  Christianity’s 
divine  witness  at  its  core. 

The  word  “Christian”  should  be  re- 
served for  a theology  which  starts  with 
the  sacred  goodness  of  creation.  No  mat- 
ter what  historical  explanations,  moral 
codes,  scenarios  of  salvation,  or  eschato- 
logical predictions  are  derived  from  the 
rest  of  the  Bible,  the  creation  story  stands 
at  the  head  of  it  all,  and  that  story  says 
creation  is  good! 

One  may  ask  whether  a rapture-based 
theology,  if  purged  of  its  evil  earth  ide- 
ology and  its  promotion  of  ecosphere- 
death,  is  not  a reasonable  Christian  vari- 
ant. Perhaps.  If  it  is  also  redeemed  from 
the  negative  morality,  which  has 
characterized  this  branch  of  fundamen- 
talism. If  it  begins  to  work  for  the  protec- 
tion of  God’s  sacred  creation  and  the 
welfare  of  all  peoples  and  creatures.  If 
these  things  begin  to  happen,  then  one 
may  have  confidence  that  the  leavening 
agent,  which  Christianity  truly  is,  is  at 
work. — Keith  Helmuth,  Debec,  N.B. 


Nonresistance  without 
and  within 

We  as  Anabaptists  are  honored  to  be 
obedient  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  area  of 
nonresistance.  However,  a major  problem 
still  remains  because  while  we  take  a 
stand  against  war  and  killing,  and  right- 
fully so,  there  are  wars  raging  in 
churches,  in  our  families,  among  our- 
selves, and  with  others. 

We  must  never  be  hypocrites  by  strong- 
ly objecting  and  refusing  to  participate  in 
wars,  while  at  the  same  time  tolerating 
strife  in  our  lives.  If  lusting  is  as  adul- 
tery, and  hatred  as  murder,  then  we  must 
evaluate  our  spiritual  situation  when  on 
one  hand  we  are  opposed  to  fighting  and 
wars  but  are  tolerating  in  our  own  lives  (1 
John  3:14-15). 

God  demands  that  we  love  everyone 
without  exception  (1  John  3:18).  Dis- 
agreement with  others  should  have  no 
bearing  on  one’s  love  to  them.  We  must 
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never  approve  of  sin,  and  must  practice 
biblical  separation,  at  the  same  time  love 
and  pray  for  the  sinner.  Menno  Simons’ 
strong  adherence  to  the  biblical  principles 
of  nonresistance  have  gone  on  far  too  long 
unheeded.  For  one  to  hate  \var  and  hate 
his  brethren  at  the  same  time  is  a mock- 
ery. We  say  the  price  is  too  high  and  it  is 
difficult  to  be  true  to  God.  Our 
forefathers  dearly  paid  the  price  for  being 
faithful  as  recorded  in  Martyrs  Mirror. 

God  will  give  us  the  strength  to  do  what 
he  commands,  and  it  will  do  us  good  to 
remember  that  it  is  always  right  to  do 
right,  and  not  to  be  a part  of  any  type  of 
hatred  or  war  (1  John  3:11).  We  must  also 
keep  in  mind  that  love  is  a sign  that  we 
are  truly  a child  of  God  (1  John  4:7-8,  11- 
12).  If  God  is  our  heavenly  Father,  then 
we  ought  to  act  like  him  and  not  to  hate  or 
war  against  anyone. 

— Eric  M.  Wardle,  Xenia,  Ohio 


Exactly  what 
is  my  cross? 

After  at  least  70  years  as  a Mennonite 
Sunday  school  pupil,  I found  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  in  our  Sunday  school  lesson,  we 
again  studied  Matthew  16.  In  verse  24, 
Jesus  is  saying,  “If  anyone  will  come  after 
me,  let  him  deny  himself,  take  up  his 
cross,  and  follow  me.”  I’d  guess  at  least 
once  every  other  year,  maybe  in  all  30 
times,  the  question  has  come  up  in 
classes,  “Exactly  what  is  my  cross?”  The 
answers  have  been  close  to  legion,  none  of 
them  quite  satisfactory  or  conclusive. 

An  answer  came  to  me  (by  John  16:13, 
special)  which  I submit  for  your  “judg- 
ment” (1  Cor.  14:29).  The  Lord  seemed  to 
tell  me,  “Your  cross  is  your  share  in  the 
testimony  of  what  Jesus  did  for  you  on 
the  cross,  your  responsibility  as  a witness 
to  the  redemption — the  redeeming  love 
God  manifested  in  sending  his  only  begot- 
ten Son  to  give  his  life  a ransom  for 
many.”  Before  I can  take  up  this  cross  I 
must  understand  something  of  what  my 
salvation  cost,  and  the  great  love  God 
revealed  for  the  world  in  sending  his 
beloved  Son  to  die  for  our  sins. 

This  puts  the  mystery  of  what  the  cross 
is  behind  us.  The  mystery  now  before  us 
is  how  to  relate  this  truth  to  our  witness- 


ing. The  foundation  of  the  early  church— 
or  all  the  church — has  some  things  in 
common  with  a three-legged  stool:  one  leg 
is  Jesus’  crucifixion,  one  his  resurrection, 
and  the  third  is  Pentecost.  I never  heard 


of  a three-legged  throne;  perhaps  we 
should  assume  one.  But  a three-legged 
chair  is  never  shaky  or  wobbly,  rather 
“always  steadfast,  immovable.” 

— Roy  E.  Hartzler,  Kinross,  Iowa 


HESSTON  COLLEGE 
TWO-YEAR  PROGRAM  IN 
PASTORAL  MINISTRIES 

• Is  for  the  person  who  is  already  in  congregational 
leadership  or  who  has  been  called  to  pastoral  ministry. 

• Prepares  graduates  for  pastoral  responsibilities  in  two 
years.  The  Associate  of  Arts  degree  provides  an 
excellent  foundation  for  further  study. 

• Responds  to  meeting  leadership  needs  as  the  Mennonite 
Church  reaches  for  Vision  ’95  goals. 

• Is  made  affordable  through  generous  financial  aid 
assistance.  Specially  designed  services  for  students  with 
families. 

The  encouragement  and 
affirmation  we  received  from  our 
pastor  and  congregation  were  very 
influential  in  our  decision  to  come  to 
Hesston’s  Pastoral  Ministries 
Program.  We  are  excited  to  see  the 
direction  the  program  is  moving  and 
grateful  for  the  way  it  is  equipping  us 
to  either  go  directly  into  the  ministry 
or  to  continue  our  education  if  we 
desire. 

Jerry,  Denise  and  Joshua  Kandel 
Wooster,  Ohio 


Hesston  College  Center  for  Bible  Study 
1-800-835-2026  (toU  free) 

1-316-327-8222  (In  Kansas  call  collect) 

P.O.  Box  3000  • Hesston,  Kansas  67062 

Hesston  College 


Contact:  Howard  Keim 
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Representatives  of  six  new  congregations  take  their  turns  at  the  podium  during  the  inaugural 
meeting  ofMennonite  Conference  of  Eastern  Canada. 


Canadians  celebrate  new  creation 
at  first  meeting  of  new  conference 


At  the  concluding  session  of  the 
inaugural  meeting  of  Mennonite  Con- 
ference of  Eastern  Canada,  assistant 
moderator  Ed  Janzen  welcomed  the  500 
participants  in  four  languages— English, 
German,  French,  and  Low  German.  Such 
inclusion  of  various  elements  typified  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  this  unique  con- 
ference, held  Mar.  25-27  at  United  Men- 
nonite Educational  Institute  in  Leam- 
ington, Ont. 

The  new  conference,  a merger  of  three 
Ontario  groups  that  began  functioning  on 
Feb.  1,  is  a kind  of  pilot  project  in  inter- 
Mennonite  relations.  This  first  meeting, 
as  expected,  was  more  a celebrative  occa- 
sion than  one  of  debate. 

Reports  by  the  different  commissions 
of  the  new  conference  used  the  image  of 
seeds  being  planted  in  a garden,  and  the 
worship  times  elaborated  on  the  con- 
ference theme,  “We  Are  a New  Creation.” 
The  95  congregations  represent  a 
variegated  mosaic — from  small  house 
churches  to  large,  established  congrega- 
tions; urban  and  rural;  English,  French, 
Chinese,  Spanish,  Laotian;  those  with  fi- 
nancial needs  and  those  giving  support. 

A “Festival  of  New  Creation,”  pre- 
sented by  the  Missions  and  Service  Com- 
mission, celebrated  the  ministry  of  new 
churches.  Earlier,  delegates  accepted  six 
of  these  (all  in  Ontario)  into  the  con- 
ference— one  in  Durham,  one  in  Windsor, 
one  in  Kingston,  and  three  in  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  area. 

This  growth,  however,  is  exacting  a 
price.  A Capital  Funding  Priorities  Com- 
mittee was  formed  last  September  be- 


cause, according  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, capital  funding  is  in  a “stage  of 
crisis.”  Due  to  a decade  of  energetic 
church  planting  and  an  increase  in 
student  enrollment  at  Conrad  Grebel 
College  and  Rockway  Mennonite 
Collegiate,  capital  funds  are  critical.  This 
committee  is  charged  with  establishing 
fund-raising  policies  and  coordinating 
fund  drives. 

Conrad  Grebel  College,  which  is  cele- 
brating its  25th  anniversary  this  year, 
was  given  extra  time  to  report.  Board 
chairman  John  Lichti  presented  a build- 


ing expansion  proposal  for  the  college 
that  would  require  about  $3  million.  The 
Conrad  Grebel  report  elicited  several  re- 
sponses. While  he  affirmed  the  college, 
particularly  its  peace  and  conflict  studies. 
Bill  Klassen  called  on  delegates  to  sup- 
port conference  students  wherever  they 
go  to  school.  Doug  Millar  said  that  more 
Mennonites  should  be  attending  Conrad 
Grebel.  (Only  about  half  of  its  students 
this  semester  are  Mennonites.)  Jake 
Fransen  called  the  Conrad  Grebel  pre- 
sentation “slick”  and  worried  that  offer- 
ing a bachelor’s  degree  in  theology  might 
threaten  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible 
College  in  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Discussion  of  the  Conrad  Grebel  expan- 
sion proposal  is  to  be  taken  up  at  a dele- 
gate session  in  October.  Besides  the 
college’s  expansion  project,  Rockway 
Mennonite  Collegiate  is  proposing  a $3.3 
million  expansion,  and  $7-$9  million  is  re- 
quired for  capital  projects  at  churches. 
’This,  according  to  Peter  Janzen,  executive 
secretary  of  the  new  conference,  is  part  of 
the  “stage  of  crisis”  facing  the  conference. 

The  report  by  the  Finance  Commission 
mentioned  no  such  crisis.  Each  of  the 
three  conference  bodies  that  joined  to 
make  up  the  new  one  brought  with  them 
a surplus.  The  1988  budget  of  $1.4  million 
represents  a nearly  10  percent  increase 
over  the  previous  year.  It  was  accepted 
without  discussion. 

Without  presenting  details,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  reported  that  a Task 
Force  on  Capital  Funding  had  been  set 
up.  The  committee  also  appointed  Peter 
Janzen  executive  secretary.  He  had  for- 
merly served  as  conference  minister  of 
one  of  the  three  merging  conferences — 
United.  Herb  Schultz  was  named  con- 


Historical  sketch 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern  Canada 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern  Canada  came  into  being  on  Feb.  1 when  three  Ontario 
groups  officially  merged.  The  groups  include  the  5,100-member  Mennonite  Conference  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  3,200-member  Western  Ontario  Mennonite  Conference,  and  the 
5,200-member  Conference  of  United  Mennonite  Churches  in  Ontario.  The  first  two  are  af- 
filiated with  the  Mennonite  Church,  and  the  third  one  is  part  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church. 

The  new  conference  is  rooted  in  a long  history  of  cooperation,  including  involvement  in 
the  Nonresistant  Relief  Organization  during  World  War  I and  the  Conference  of  Historic 
Peace  Churches  during  World  War  II. 

In  the  1950s  the  three  groups  formed  a joint  mission  and  service  board.  In  the  1960s  they 
worked  together  to  establish  Conrad  Grebel  College.  Then  in  1974  they  formed  the  Ontario 
Inter-Mennonite  Conference  to  direct  the  growing  cooperative  work  in  missions,  education, 
and  congregational  resources. 

A 1979  proposal  to  “amalgamate”  all  three  groups  was  defeated.  In  1986,  however,  they 
decided  to  “integrate”  by  1988.  They  deliberately  chose  this  term,  which  they  felt  implied 
less  of  a melting-pot  approach  than  terms  like  “merger”  or  “amalgamation.” 

In  March  1987  delegates  from  the  three  groups  approved  a structural  model.  They  also 
decided  to  become  associate  members  of  each  other’s  North  American  conferences  for  a 
six-year  get-acquainted  period  rather  than  leave  wider  affiliations  up  to  individual  con- 
gregations. 
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O.B.  Reimer  of 
Reedley,  Calif.,  in 
rocking  chair  he 
bought  at  1922 
reiief  sale. 


News  from  MCC 

• • • 

An  MCC  delegation  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  February  21  to 
March  4,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
All-Union  Council  of 
Evangelical  Christians/ 
Baptists.  While  there  they 
participated  in  activities  to 
celebrate  the  arrival  of  5,000 
sets  of  Russian-language  Bible 
commentaries,  produced  by 
MCC  and  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance. 

• • • 

MCCer  Bill  Gingerich  of  Mt. 
Crawford,  Va.,  has  begun  work 
with  the  NO/AiDS  Task  Force  in 
New  Orleans,  La.  He  works  as  a 
case  worker  at  an  out-patient 
AIDS  clinic  within  Charity 
Hospital  in  New  Orleans. 

• • • 

MCC  Canada  Ottawa  Office 
Director  Wiiliam  Janzen  is 
part-way  through  a six-month 
sabbaticai,  during  which  he  is 
preparing  a doctoral  thesis  for 
publication:  The  Limits  of 
Liberty  in  Canada:  The 
Mennonites,  Hutterites  and 
Doukhobors.  Diane  Driedger, 
Disabied  Peopie’s  Concerns 
staff  person,  is  also  preparing  a 
thesis  for  publication:  The  Last 
Civii  Rights  Movement- 
Disabled  People’s  International. 

• • • 

The  first  issue  of  the  MCC 
Ontario  Window  rolled  off  the 
press  late  in  1987.  Purpose  of 
the  twice-yearly  publication  is 
to  tell  MCC  Ontario  supporters 
about  MCC  activity  in  that 
province.  “Peopie  often  don’t 
realize  the  extent  to  which  their 
contribution  to  MCC  supports 
‘home’  mission  service 
projects,”  says  MCC  Ontario 
Executive  Director  Ray 
Schlegel. 


From  a rocking  chair 

The  first  MCC  relief  sale 


Sixty-six  years  ago,  on  a farm  near  Reedley,  Calif., 
Mennonites  gathered  for  what  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
very  first  MCC  relief  sale.  O.B.  Reimer,  92,  a member  of 
the  Reedley  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  sits  back  in  the 
rocking  chair  he  bought  for  $1.25  at  that  first  sale  and 
recalls  the  events  that  led  up  to  it.  In  the  early  1920s,  famine 
was  rampant  in  the  Soviet  regions  of  the  Ukraine  and 
Crimea.  MCC,  formed  in  1920,  was  fully  occupied  trying 
to  meet  the  needs  of  starving  people  in  those  areas. 
Mennonite  church  members  living  in  Siberia,  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  site  of  the  worst  famine,  were  not  suffering 
from  severe  food  shortages,  but  needed  warm  clothing  for 
the  harsh  climate. 


Their  need  came  to  the  attention  of  Krimmer  Mennonite 
Brethren  pastor  M.B.  Fast  of  Reedley,  who  took  clothing 
to  Siberia  in  1921.  Reimer  recalls  that  Fast  collected  funds 
from  Mennonite  church  members,  then  travelled  to  Seattle 
to  purchase  clothes  from  second-hand  stores.  Fast  packed 
them,  took  them  by  ship  to  the  Soviet  port  of  Vladivostock 
and  then  by  rail  to  Siberia,  where  they  were  distributed. 
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“When  he  saw  what  a great  help  this  was,”  Reimer 
remembers,  “he  gathered  funds  for  a second  trip.” 
Mennonite  church  members  in  the  Reedley  area  decided  to 
hold  an  auction  sale  to  raise  money  for  clothing.  A wide 
variety  of  items  were  donated  for  the  sale,  which  was  held 
in  spring  or  early  summer,  1922,  on  a farm  owned  by  John 
K.  Warkentin.  The  auctioneer,  J.P.  Siebert,  and  the  clerk, 
Phil  E.  Thiessen,  were  members  of  the  Reedley  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church. 

Reimer  still  enjoys  the  rocking  chair  he  bought  at  the  sale. 
“When  I no  longer  need  it,”  he  says,  “I  plan  to  offer  it  to 
the  modern  relief  sale”  in  Fresno,  Calif.  Last  year  35  sales 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  raised  $3.5  million  for  the 
overseas  relief  and  development  work  of  MCC. 
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At  top,  women  grate  and 
dry  spices  in  job  creation 
project  in  Saidpur, 
Bangiadesh.  At  center  is 
community  of  Pakistani 
refugees  near  Dhaka, 
Bangladesh.  At  right, 
MCCer  David  Klassen 
meets  with  women  from 
the  Mirpur  wheatstraw 
card  production  project 
in  Dhaka. 


Taking  risks  in  Bangladesh 

Twelve  years  to  live 

The  average  person  in  Bangladesh  can  expect  to  live  to  be 
47  years  old.  My  co-worker,  Mohammed  Nazaghavi,  is 
35.  Nazaghavi  and  I work  together  in  the  MCC  job  creation 
program  in  Bangladesh.  We  give  marketing  assistance  to 
underprivileged  women  in  rural  areas  who  want  to  own  a 
small  business.  He  has  a wife  and  a 4-year-old  daughter. 
If  he  is  an  average  Bangladeshi,  he  has  12  years  left  to 
ensure  that  his  child  gets  an  education,  12  years  to  make 
a contribution  to  society  before  his  chances  of  remaining 
alive  drop  considerably. 

I am  28,  with  a wife  and  small  son.  Since  I am  from  Canada, 

I can  expect  to  live  to  be  72,  the  average  life  expectancy 
for  Canadians.  I will  have  44  years  to  see  that  my  child  is 
educated,  44  years  within  which  to  make  my  contribution 
before  my  chances  of  remaining  alive  drop  considerably. 

Nazaghavi  doesn’t  have  much  time.  He  cannot  take  many 
more  risks  to  improve  his  life  or  the  lives  of  others.  His 
choices  are  few;  each  must  count.  I,  however,  have  time 
and  opportunity  to  take  many  risks.  I can  travel,  change 
my  career,  obtain  a university  degree  or  two,  live  in  another 
country — all  with  years  to  spare. 

I can  leave  Bangladesh,  considering  my  three  years  here  a 
good  experience.  Nazaghavi  must  stay  to  tackle  the  life  and 
death  situations  of  the  Bangladeshi  world. 

This  dramatic  difference  in  choices  separates  us  immensely. 
What  draws  us  together  is  that  we  are  both  sharing  our 
time,  energy  and  skills  to  create  more  opportunities  and 
choices  for  Bangladeshi  women — people  who  have  even 
fewer  choices.  The  job  creation  program  in  Bangladesh 
benefits  906  producers  in  13  MCC-owned  and  nine 
MCC-assisted  projects.  We  are  taking  the  risks  for  marginal 
people  who  cannot  take  risks. 

What  can  I learn  from  Nazaghavi  ? I must  learn  that  I cannot 
take  too  many  risks  to  improve  his  life  or  the  lives  of  others. 
Each  choice  and  decision  I make  must  count  to  preserve  life. 

David  Klassen  of 
St.  Catherines,  Ont. 

MCC  Bangladesh 


Hope  on  the  rocks 

Jets  over  Labrador 

There  is  a traditional  saying  in  Labrador:  “God  made  the 
world  in  six  days,  and  on  the  seventh  hurled  rocks  at 
Labrador.” 

For  the  Native  people  of  Labrador,  those  rocks  are  home. 
The  rugged  land  provides  the  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
they  need  to  survive.  The  region  is  home  to  two  Native 
groups:  the  Innu,  people  who  have  traditionally  resided  in 
the  interior,  and  the  Inuit,  or  Eskimos,  who  have  lived 
along  the  Shore. 

Today  Labrador  is  also  a seasonal  home  for  military  pilots 
from  the  United  States,  Canada,  West  Germany,  the 
Netherlands  and  Great  Britain.  Each  spring  the  jets  come 
to  Labrador,  a territory  that  is  part  of  the  province  of 
Newfoundland,  to  practice  simulated  attacks  on  the  Soviet 
Union. 


In  a September  1987  letter  to  Canadian  Defense  Minister  k 

Perrin  Beatty,  MCC  Canada  supported  Innu  opposition  to 
the  growing  militarization  of  Labrador.  MCC  Canada  also  ^ ■ 

asked  that  high  priority  be  given  to  the  settlement  of  their  ^ ^ 

long-standing  legal  land  claim.  The  letter  reminded  the 
Minister  that  MCC  represents  people  “whose  faith  has  led  ^ 

them,  for  over  450  years,  to  refrain  from  participation  in 
military  activities.  We  believe  that  Christ  is  the  hope  of  our 
war-tormented  world  and  we  try  to  live  according  to  his  . 

teachings.” 

MCC  has  placed  volunteers  in  Newfoundland/Labrador 

for  37  years.  The  MCC  Canada  board  decided  at  its 

January  annual  meeting  to  focus  more  attention  on  the  ^ 

region’s  issues  and  problems,  which  also  include 

widespread  unemployment  and  family  breakdown  among  '*5 

the  Native  people. 

While  participating  in  an  Easter  Sunrise  service,  Bartel 
remembered  words  seen  in  a Moravian  church  in  Goose 
Bay:  “Christian  hope  is  based  on  the  evidence  that  God’s  t 

purpose  will  be  fulfilled,  despite  evidence  to  the  contrary.  ” 

As  he  stood  with  others  at  the  outdoor  service,  held  in  a 

cemetery,  he  could  hear  the  “evidence  to  the  contrary”  — 

jets  taking  off  and  landing  at  the  nearby  airport.  Between 

the  graves  he  saw  pussy  willows,  “ struggling  for  liberation 

from  the  death  of  winter,  promising  resurrection.”  What  ^ 

kind  of  resurrection  will  come  to  Labrador’s  Native  people  ? 

Says  Bartel:  “May  the  light  of  Christ’s  resurrection 
illuminate  God’s  purpose  and  warm  to  bursting  the  pussy 
willows  of  hope.” 


The  simulation  is  part  of  NATO’s  “Deep  Strike”  strategy, 
which  seeks  to  prepare  for  possible  future  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union  deep  inside  Warsaw  Pact  territory.  European 
pilots  are  prevented  by  law  from  flying  lower  than  150 
meters  (300  feet)  over  West  Germany.  But  in  Labrador,  a 
place  the  Canadian  government  has  advertised  as  “virtually 
unpopulated,”  the  jets  thunder  as  low  as  20  meters  (60 
feet)  above  the  ground,  at  speeds  up  to  900  kilometers  (540 
miles  per  hour).  The  jets  fly  so  low  they  create  ripples  in 
lakes. 

Eor  the  Innu  who  live  in  Labrador,  the  low-flying  planes 
are  terrifying.  The  flights  expose  families  to  sudden, 
damaging  noise  levels.  There  is  evidence  that  the  region’s 
great  caribou  herds,  on  which  the  Innu  depend  for  food, 
have  changed  their  migratory  patterns  to  avoid  the  planes. 
The  new  routes  take  them  beyond  the  range  of  the  Innu 
hunters. 

In  1985  representatives  from  Innu  communities  in  the 
region  unanimously  passed  a resolution  opposing  the 
military  use  of  the  area  they  consider  their  homeland.  Since 
that  time,  says  Bob  Bartel,  MCC  Canada  regional 
representative,  they  have  seen  “a  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  low  level  flights.”  Moreover,  he  notes,  the 
Canadian  government  is  actively  promoting  the  region  as 
the  site  of  a proposed  $800  million  NATO  Tactical  Fighter 
Training  Centre. 


The  July  Peace  Section 
Newsletter  will  feature  more 
information  about  low-level 
flying  in  Labrador.  To  receive  it, 
write  MCC  Peace  Office,  Box  M, 
Akron,  Pa.  17501. 


Innu  young 
people,  Labrador 


When  MCC  needed  funds  for  Asia  in  1967, 
Bob  Hillegass  became  a walking  booth  at 
a relief  sale.  When  MCC  received  more 
used  clothing  than  it  could  use  overseas, 
the  thrift  shop  movement  was  bom.  When 
Edna  Ruth  Byler  saw  that  Puerto  Rican 
women  could  earn  income  for  their 
handcrafts,  she  started  the  program  that 
became  SELFHELP  Crafts. 
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Face  to  face 

Victims  and  inmates  meet  in  a 
Winnipeg  prison 

A home  is  broken  into.  The  offender  is  arrested  and  sent 
to  jail.  The  victim  tries  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  The  two  never 
meet.  A repentant  offender  is  not  able  to  meet  the  victim, 
ask  forgiveness,  make  amends  and  move  on  with  life.  The 
victim  is  not  able  to  meet  the  offender,  ask  “Why?”  and 
forgive. 


Break-and-enter  is  a faceless  crime.  Victims  seldom  get  a 
chance  to  meet  the  offenders,  to  tell  them  how  it  feels  to 
have  possessions  stolen.  Offenders  do  not  learn  that  their 
crime  has  human  consequences,  that  the  property  belongs 
to  someone  who  is  angry  and  fearful.  The  result:  Offenders 
continue  to  believe  no  one  is  harmed  by  their  crimes; 
victims  live  with  unresolved  emotions  about  the  break-in. 

A new  program  in  Winnipeg  is  trying  to  change  all  that. 
Beginning  last  year,  break-and-enter  victims  and  people 
jailed  for  theft  had  a chance  to  meet  each  other  in  a program 
called  “Face  to  Face.”  Sponsored  by  MCC  Manitoba  Open 
Circle  prisoner  visitation  program,  MCC  Manitoba 
Mediation  Services,  Winnipeg  Police  Department  Victim 
Services  and  a prison  chaplain,  the  program  has  featured 
three  three-meeting  sessions  between  June  1987  and 
February.  Victims  and  inmates  met  three  times  in  group 
meetings  at  the  Headingley  jail,  a prison  just  outside  the  city. 

Discussion  between  victims  and  inmates,  says  MCC 
Manitoba  Mediation  Services  director  Ed  Franz,  “was  free 
and  open.  Everyone  seemed  to  feel  a need  to  share  their 
personal  experiences.  Everyone  seemed  to  want  to 
understand  the  others.  It  was  difficult  to  end  the 
discussion.” 

The  highlight  occurred  during  the  second  meeting  of  each 
session,  when  victims  and  inmates  paired  off  and  engaged 
in  mediation  role  play.  Victims  played  people  whose  homes 
had  been  broken  into,  while  the  inmates  played  those  who 
had  committed  the  crime.  A mediator  was  present  for  each 
role  play.  Statements  such  as  “I  forgive  you”  brought  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  both  inmates  and  victims.  In  the  final  meeting 
of  each  session,  victims  and  inmates  were  left  alone  to  talk. 
When  staff  returned,  they  found  the  group  earnestly  sharing 
their  experiences.  As  with  previous  meetings,  it  was  difficult 
to  end  the  discussion. 

The  program,  modelled  after  a similar  program  in  England, 
is  believed  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  Was 
it  a success?  Eranz  thinks  so.  “We  provided  a forum  where 
victims  and  offenders  could  talk.  Our  objective  of  having 
people  empathize  with  each  other  seems  to  have  been 
attained.”  He  hopes  this  means  inmates  will  not  commit 
theft  again  when  they  are  released,  but  acknowledges  that 
“there  are  no  guarantees.  The  reasons  why  people  steal  are 
complex  and  varied,”  he  explains.  But  he  hopes  the 
meetings  will  cause  inmates  to  think  twice  before 
contemplating  theft  after  they  are  released. 

The  program  is  being  evaluated  to  determine  whether  it 
should  continue.  If  the  evaluation  is  positive,  and  Eranz 
expects  it  will  be,  there  is  a chance  that  it  will  be  expanded 
to  include  assault,  sexual  assault  and  murder  cases.  It  could 
even  be  expanded  to  include  situations  outside  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  such  as  meetings  between  middle 
class  people  and  people  on  welfare. 

From  a report  in  the  December 
1987  MCC  Canada  Victim 
Offender  Ministries  Accord. 
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“Speaking”  out  in  Miami 

Volunteer  aids  deaf  student 


MCC  volunteers  around  the  world  speak  many  languages. 
Some  learn  local  dialects  for  their  assignments;  others  learn 
one  of  the  world’s  major  languages.  One  volunteer,  Karen 
Hedenstrom  Rois,  doesn’t  “speak”  a language  in  her  MCC 
U.S.  assignment — she  uses  sign  language  as  an  interpreter 
in  Miami. 


Amazing  Grace 

• • • 

One  of  the  favorite  hymns  used 
by  prisoners  in  worship  is 
“Amazing  Grace,”  by  John 
Newton. 

“Amazing  grace,  how  sweet  the 
sound, 

that  saved  a wretch  iike  me. 

I once  was  lost,  but  now  am 
found, 

was  blind,  but  now  I see.” 

The  appeal  of  this  hymn  among 
prisoners  is  not  surprising. 
John  Newton  knew  what  it 
meant  to  be  a prisoner — both  in 
chains  and  of  sin.  As  a youth  he 
was  seized  by  the  notorious 
British  Press  Gang  and  forced 
to  serve  on  a navy  warship.  He 
escaped,  but  was  recaptured 
and  flogged.  He  escap^  a 
second  time,  only  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a slave  trader,  under 
whom  he  lived  as  a slave.  He 
became  hardened  by  this 
cruelty  and  later  commanded  a 
slave  ship  himself.  He  said  that 
he  became  “too  vile  for  the  vile 
company  with  him.” 


His  life  changed  when,  during  a 
terrible  storm,  he  cried  out  to 
God  for  mercy.  He  gave  up  the 
slave  trade  and,  after  a period 
of  study,  was  ordained  to 
ministry  in  1764. 

Newton’s  story  came  to  my 
mind  recently  after  meeting  a 
young  prisoner  who  had  a 
similar  experience.  In  his 
despair,  he  cried  out  to  the 
Lord.  Now,  he  says,  “God  is 
helping  me  to  see  things  in  a 
different  light.  I was  blind  but 
now  I can  see.” 

He  had  experienced  “amazing 
grace.”  It  is  amazing  because 
grace  is  receiving  something 
that  we  do  not  deserve.  If  our 
actions  were  weighed  on  the 
scales  of  justice  we  could  never 
properly  balance  the  scales. 
But  love  weighs  the  scales  in 
our  favor.  This  love  is  most 
powerfully  seen  on  the  cross, 
when  Jesus  cried  out:  “Father 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.” 

Charles  Taylor 

From  the  December  1 987  Victim 
Offender  Ministries  Accord 


Hedenstrom  Rois,  from  Roseville,  Minn.,  interprets  for 
Emelly  Perez,  a deaf  student  at  the  Lindsey  Hopkins 
Technical-Vocational  School.  Perez  is  the  only  deaf  student 
in  the  school’s  Dental  Lab  Technology  program. 
Hedenstrom  Rois’  interpreting  allows  Perez  to  interact  with 
teachers  and  other  students. 

“I’ve  learned  a lot  of  new  signs  since  I started  work  with 
Emelly,”  says  Hedenstrom  Rois.  “I  need  to  be  ready  for 
lectures  in  chemistry,  business,  about  dental  materials  and 
so  on.”  She  is  sometimes  stumped  by  the  fact  that  some 
signs  in  Florida  are  different  than  those  in  Minnesota.  And 
she  finds  that  she  is  constantly  teaching  hearing  people  how 
to  communicate  with  deaf  people.  “Hearing  people  feel 
much  more  comfortable  talking  with  other  hearing 
people,”  she  explains,  “so  they  talk  with  me  instead  of  with 
Emelly.” 

Perez  is  one  of  about  600,000  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing 
people  living  in  southeast  Florida.  Many  of  their  needs  are 
not  met,  Hedenstrom  Rois  observes,  since  interpreters  are 


center,  interprets  for 
Emelly  Perez,  deaf 
student  at  Lindsey 
Hopkins  Technical- 
Vocational  School.  At  left 
is  instructor  Al  Kershner. 
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staff  comment 

Giving  and  receiving 

For  almost  70  years,  North  American  Mennonites  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  have  been  helping  people  in  need  around 
the  world  through  MCC.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
donated  to  send  food  and  material  aid  “In  the  name  of 
Christ.  ” Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  worldwide  have 
been  affected  by  this  giving.  But  how  has  giving  affected  us? 

It  has  affected  us  positively:  MCC  supporters  are  informed 
about  the  world;  they  have  experienced  the  deep 
satisfaction  of  “following  Christ  in  life”;  many  have  formed 
deep  personal  relationships  with  people  from  other 
countries  through  service  and  exchange  programs. 

But  years  of  giving  have  also  affected  us  adversely.  We 
sometimes  forget  we  are  needy  people,  too.  We  are  rich 
materially,  but  we  have  many  spiritual  needs.  There  is  much 
that  we  need  to  receive  from  our  poor  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Christ. 

When  material  abundance  tempts  us  to  be  unthankful,  we 
can  ask  poor  Christians  to  teach  us  to  be  thankful  for  each 
blessing,  no  matter  how  small.  When  lack  of  opposition 
makes  us  take  faith  less  seriously,  we  can  ask  them  to 
inspire  us  with  stories  of  faithfulness  in  the  face  of 
persecution.  As  North  American  families  experience 
disintegration,  we  can  ask  people  from  other  cultures  to 
teach  what  they  know  about  preserving  strong  family 
bonds.  As  years  without  war  make  us  complacent,  we  can 
ask  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  members  who  are 
caught  in  conflict  to  teach  us  about  Jesus’  way  of  peace. 

According  to  the  old  adage,  it  is  better  to  give  than  to 
receive.  It  is  also  good  to  give  and  receive  at  the  same  time. 

John  Longhurst 

MCC  Canada  Information 

Services 
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Material  aid  projects 

• • • 

(June)  Sewing  kits — Each  year 
MCC  ships  sewing  kits 
overseas  where  they  are  most 
often  used  in  sewing  classes. 
“Sewing  kits  are  in  such 
demand  in  Honduras,”  writes 
MCC  country  representative 
there,  “that  there  is  a waiting  iist 
for  which  region  of  the  country 
gets  them  next.”  To  prepare  a 
sewing  kit,  piace  these  items  in 
an  8-inch  by  10-inch  (20- 
centimeter  by  25-centimeter) 
cioth,  drawstring  bag:  1 metric 
tape,  2 spools  no.  50  black 
thread,  2 spools  no.  50  white 
thread,  1 thimble,  1 pair  of 
dressmaker-quaiity  scissors,  1 
package  of  needles,  1 package 
of  straight  pins,  1 package  of 
hooks  and  eyes,  severai  safety 

pins  and  snap  fasteners. 

• • • 

(Juiy)  Sheets — Each  year  MCC 
sends  sheets  overseas,  where 
they  are  used  in  hospitals, 
clinics  and  orphanages.  Singie, 
fiat  sheets  are  preferred.  They 
may  be  white  or  colored.  In  1 988 
MCC  plans  to  send  sheets  to 
Ethiopia,  Haiti  and  Vietnam. 

Cash  projects 

• • • 

(June)  Sign  ianguage  bookiets, 
Brazii:  In  Brazil,  sign  language 
is  now  accepted  as  a valid 
language  in  the  deaf 
community.  But  famiiies, 
teachers  and  friends  of  deaf 
peopie  iack  the  materials  they 
need  to  learn  Brazilian  sign 
language.  MCC,  with  the  Deaf 
Association  of  Pernambuco, 
Brazii,  is  designing  and 
producing  500  sign  ianguage 
booklets  on  20  topics  such  as 
signs  in  the  home,  at  school  and 
in  the  community.  Totai  cost 
will  be  $1,500.  $1  will  produce 
seven  sign  ianguage  booklets; 
$15  will  produce  100.  Please 
include  project  number  B905-50 

with  your  contribution. 

• • • 

(July)  Support  for  orphans, 
Nicaragua:  Orphaned  and 
abandoned  children  are  one  of 
the  sadder  tragedies  of  life. 
Three  Mennonite  women  in 
Nicaragua’s  capital  city, 
Managua,  decided  to  do 
something  about  this  tragedy 
and  are  now,  despite  their 
limited  resources,  caring  for 
nine  orphaned  children.  They 
are  planning  small  sales 
projects  and  have  enlisted 
MCC’s  help  as  well.  $45  is  the 
amount  of  money  they  need  to 
feed  and  clothe  one  child.  Total 
cost  MCC  has  committed  this 
year  is  $400.  Please  include 
project  number  B922-60  with 
your  contribution. 


Is  God  calling  you  to  fill  one  of 

the  urgent  personnel  needs? 

• • • 

Bangladesh:  agriculture 

administrator 

• • • 

Zaire:  agriculture/community 

development  couple 

• • • 

Chile:  church  history  professor 

• • • 

Switzerland:  refugee  concerns 

associate 

• • • 

London,  Ont.:  care  worker  for 

disabled 

• • • 

New  Orleans,  La.:  victim 

services  director 

• • • 

Akron,  Pa.,  and  Winnipeg,  Man.: 

secretaries 

• • • 

Akron,  Pa.:  warehouse  workers 

Resources 

• • • 

Hunger  in  our  world  family:  We 
can  help,  a 10-minute  slide  set 
geared  for  children  ages  10  to 
12,  explains  why  people  are 
hungry  and  how  hunger  affects 
their  everyday  lives.  New  from 
MCC,  it  shows  how  children  can 
respond  and  help.  Activity 
guide  included.  Available  free 

from  all  MCC  offices. 

• • • 

In  Journeys  of  Hope,  a new 
28-minute  film  produced  by 
MCC,  refugees  in  Central 
America,  Southeast  Asia, 
Canada  and  the  United  States 
tell  their  stories  of  flight  and 
describe  life  in  holding  camps 
where  many  wait  to  return  home 
or  for  resettlement  in  a third 
country.  Also  shows  the 
church’s  challenge  and 
response.  Available  for  free 
loan  in  both  film  and  VHS  video 
cassette  from  all  MCC  offices. 
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ference  minister.  He  formerly  served  the 
other  two  conferences — Ontario/ Quebec 
and  Western  Ontario— in  that  capacity. 

The  Executive  Committee  advertised 
for  an  additional  half-time  conference 
minister  last  fall  but  discontinued  the 
search  after  a recommendation  from  the 
Leadership  Commission  to  discern  the 
conference’s  needs.  From  the  floor,  Steve 
Martin  objected  to  “the  perceived 
secrecy”  about  this  process.  He  said  he 
felt  a sense  of  urgency  about  needing 
more  staff.  “Can  one  person  relate  to  so 
many  churches?”  he  asked. 

A Theological  Concerns  Council  became 
a listening  committee.  Chair  Maurice 
Martin  observed  that  the  work  of  integra- 
tion is  not  over,  since  a number  of  new 
churches  have  many  “nonethnic  Men- 
nonites.”  Language  is  also  a barrier  to 
many,  he  said,  and  though  much  has  been 
gained  in  the  inclusiveness  of  women  in 
leadership,  more  should  be  done.  Victor 
Dorsch  objected  to  the  term  “ethnic  Men- 
nonite.”  “Either  I’m  a Mennonite  or  I’m 
not,”  he  said. 

In  his  closing  address,  “The  Surprising 
Ways  of  God,”  moderator  Vernon  Leis 
referred  to  Ephesians  2:11-12.  God  cares 
for  outsiders,  he  said.  In  Christ,  God  has 
broken  barriers  of  hostility  and  creates 
community.  What  God  has  done  his  peo- 
ple are  also  to  do. 

While  the  delegates  met,  a youth  con- 
ference was  held  at  North  Leamington 
United  Mennonite  Church  across  the 
road.  Doug  and  Jude  Krehbiel  of  North 
Newton,  Kans.,  led  the  70-80  youth  under 
the  theme  “Living  It  Up  with  God.” 

— Gordon  Houser  for  Meetinghouse 


Christian  Peacemaker 
Teams  gets 
first  staff  person 

“We  believe  that  our  churches  have  been 
drawn  by  the  Spirit  into  a new  era  of  ac- 
tive peacemaking,”  said  the  Steering 
Committee  for  Christian  Peacemaker 
Teams  at  its  last  meeting.  The  committee 
was  established  last  June  by  the  Council 
of  Moderators  and  Secretaries  of  the 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
churches,  and  also  includes  a representa- 
tive of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

To  facilitate  this  movement,  the  com- 
mittee has  appointed  a half-time  staff 
person.  Gene  Stoltzfus  of  Chicago,  start- 
ing on  May  1.  Stoltzfus  has  been  active  in 
recent  years  with  Synapses,  a faith-based 
peace  and  justice  witness  which  he  and 
his  wife,  Dorothy  Friesen,  founded  after 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  service  in 
the  Philippines. 

The  CPT  Steering  Committee  also 
issued  a call  through  MCC  to  former  mis- 
sion and  service  workers  in  Haiti  to 
respond  to  recent  election-related  vio- 
lence. Six  of  them  met  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 


to  discuss  ideas  for  supporting  Haitian 
Chrtistians’  peace  efforts  in  the  turbulent 
aftermath  of  dictatorial  President  Jean- 
Claude  Duvalier’s  downfall.  “Mennonites 
are  blessed  with  a gold  mine  of  global 
experience  which  is  not  corporate  or  dip- 
lomatic but  instead  has  taken  us  to 
villages  and  barrios,  to  farmers  and  rural 
laborers,  and  to  the  urban  poor,”  the  com- 
mittee had  noted  in  issuing  its  call  to  the 
MCCers. 

The  Haiti  group  discussed  ideas  rang- 
ing from  helping  a community  group 
rebuild  a grain-storage  facility  burned  by 
government-instigated  violence  to  help- 
ing sponsor  a meeting  of  Haitian  com- 
munity workers  on  strategies  for  peaceful 
struggle  in  their  society. 

“The  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  idea 
does  not  mean  we  North  Americans  burst 
on  the  scene  and  announce  that  we  are 
fixing  everything,”  said  Ruth  Jost,  chair- 
person of  the  CPT  committee  and  host  for 
the  Columbus  discussion.  “It  does  mean, 
however,  that  where  we  have  formed 
bonds  with  local  Christians  over  a period 
of  years  and  then  a crisis  comes,  we  find  a 
way  to  stand  with  them  in  the  risks  they 
face.” 

Another  CPT  project  nearing  comple- 
tion is  the  collection  of  stories  about 
grassroots  peace  action  among  Men- 
nonites. Phil  Stoltzfus  from  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  has  been  interviewing  and 
writing  while  on  a six-month  Voluntary 
Service  assignment  under  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  supported  by 
designated  contributions  to  CPT  from  in- 
dividuals and  congregations. 

Responding  to  these  stories,  which  will 
be  made  available  in  the  near  future,  the 
CPT  committee  noted  with  gratitude  the 
many  members  who  are  engaging  in  new 
forms  of  public  witness,  including  nonvio- 
lent direct  action.  These  actions  are 
“grounded  in  biblical  study  and  congrega- 
tional support — a way  to  make  the  gospel 
concrete,”  in  line  with  the  statement  from 
the  December  1986  consultation  which 
launched  CPT. 

The  committee  plans  to  help  with 
resources  for  congregations  and  groups 
who  want  to  engage  in  new  forms  of 
peacemaking  in  their  communities.  This 
would  include  biblical  reflection,  training 
in  nonviolence,  and  guidance  on  how  to 
develop  a local  project. 

To  carry  forward  these  tasks,  the  new 
staff  person.  Gene  Stoltzfus,  plans  to 
develop  a team  of  persons  who  will  help  to 
respond  to  various  requests.  In  accepting 
this  assignment,  Stoltzfus  admits  to  some 
fear,  in  view  of  the  inevitable  questions 
which  arise  whenever  new  steps  are 
taken.  But,  he  says,  “It  is  the  right  time.  I 
believe  it  is  of  the  Spirit.  Mutual  support 
is  absolutely  fundamental.” 

The  committee  believes  CPT  is  a 
symbol  of  a new  commitment  to  the 
Christian  calling  to  peacemaking,  espe- 
cially at  the  congregational  level.  This  is 


being  expressed  in  many  ways  without  a 
CPT  label.  The  committee  welcomes  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  the  CPT  vision  can  be 
further  incorporated  into  the  mission  of 
the  church. 

Information  requests  and  suggestions 
about  CPT  can  be  sent  to  1821  West 
Cullerton,  Chicago,  IL  60608.  Tax  de- 
ductible contributions  can  be  sent  to  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


MMAA  performance 
strong  in  spite  of 
slight  loss  in  1987 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Association — 
which  provides  health  insurance,  life  in- 
surance, and  annuity  plans — experienced 
a slight  loss  in  1987.  The  year-end  loss  of 
$70,000  can  be  attributed  largely  to  the 
rapid  increase  in  health  claims  costs. 

Because  the  increase  was  so  high, 
MMAA  had  to  increase  health  plan  rates 
more  for  1988  than  in  previous  years.  “We 
don’t  like  to  raise  rates,”  said  President 
James  Kratz,  “but  we  believe  the  rate 
increases  will  maintain  our  financial  in- 
tegrity.” In  addition,  stricter  underwrit- 
ing guidelines  have  been  implemented  to 
reduce  future  increases. 

In  spite  of  this  loss  in  MMAA  health 
plans,  the  overall  performance  of  the  as- 
sociation remains  strong. 

During  1987  life  insurance  plans  gained 
360  new  certificates,  with  new  members 
asking  MMAA  to  provide  an  average  of 
$47,000  to  their  families  in  case  of  death. 
And  the  total  benefits  members  can  re- 
ceive increased  from  $85  million  to  $92 
million  in  1987. 

In  retirement  annuities  membership, 
MMAA  experienced  a 13  percent  increase 
in  1987,  with  611  new  enrollments.  An- 
nuity assets  increased  21  percent  to  $26 
million  for  the  3,800  annuity  participants. 

MMAA  also  distributed  a total  of 
$1,141,000  to  more  than  2,100  individuals, 
families,  and  organizations  in  special  as- 
sistance through  the  Sharing  Fund, 
fraternal  grants,  and  other  extra-benefit 
programs. 

The  1,400  recipients  of  Sharing  Fund 
grants  received  financial  assistance  for 
burial  and  adoption  expenses,  health  and 
life  insurance  premiums,  and  other  emer- 
gency needs.  Congregational  and  denomi- 
national grants  provided  funds  for  a va- 
riety of  church  projects  focusing  on 
mutual  aid. 

MMAA  provides  health  insurance,  life 
insurance,  and  annuity  plans  for  Men- 
nonites and  members  of  related  Ana- 
baptist groups.  The  funds  for  MMAA’s 
extra-benefit  programs  are  available  be- 
cause of  the  association’s  non-profit 
status.  Instead  of  paying  taxes,  MMAA 
has  the  opportunity  to  use  an  equivalent 
amount  with  members  through  its  special 
assistance  grants. 
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MBM  explores  possibilities 
for  work  in  Liberia 


Long-term  ministry  possibilities  with  Af- 
rican independent  churches  in  the  West 
African  country  of  Liberia  are  being  ex- 
plored by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
That  follows  a four-day  Bible  seminar 
MBM  helped  sponsor  in  the  capital  city  of 
Monrovia  in  January. 

James  Krabill,  MBM  worker  in  neigh- 
boring Ivory  Coast,  led  three-hour  morn- 
ing sessions  on  practical  tools  for  per- 
sonal Bible  study.  David  Shank,  also  an 
MBM  worker  in  Ivory  Coast,  led  three- 
hour  evening  sessions  on  the  theme,  ‘The 
Mission  of  the  Church.”  Participants  rep- 
resented 30  denominations  in  the  Mon- 
rovia area. 

The  seminar’s  local  facilitator  was 
Augustus  Marwieh,  founder  and 
president  of  the  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Churches  of  Africa,  a group  of 
some  170  churches  in  Liberia  and  three 
other  West  African  countries.  “This  is  the 
first  time  I have  seen  so  many  indigenous 
churches  come  together  for  this  kind  of 
seminar,”  Marwieh  said.  “Usually  it’s  one 
independent  denomination  or  a group  of 
mainline  churches.  But  this  is  the  first 
time  for  indigenous  churches.”  He  cred- 
ited MBM  with  bringing  all  the  groups  to- 
gether. 

A closing  celebration  was  held  at  the 
end  of  the  final  teaching  session.  The 
festivities  included  words  of  thanks  to 
MBM,  and  several  speakers  made  ref- 
erence to  possible  future  cooperation  with 
MBM.  During  the  week,  initial  steps  were 
taken  to  form  a fellowship  of  African  in- 
dependent churches  interested  in  working 
together,  which  could  be  the  local  struc- 
ture MBM  would  relate  to  in  any  future 
cooperative  ministry. 

Concrete  possibilities  exist  for  MBM  to 
cooperate  in  an  integrated  ministry  in 
Liberia  that  reflects  the  full  mandate  of 
the  gospel,  says  MBM  Africa  director  Ron 
Yoder.  That  could  include  proclamation, 
discipleship,  justice,  and  socioeconomic 
ministries.  The  MBM  Board  of  Directors 
approved  the  development  of  a coopera- 
tive program  in  Liberia  during  its  Feb- 
ruary meeting,  with  priority  given  to  bib- 
lical instruction  for  African  independent 
churches.  Plans  are  to  send  two  couples  to 
Liberia  as  soon  as  they  are  available.  In- 
vitations have  been  received  from  Liber- 
ian organizations  and  assignments  are 
clearly  defined. 

MBM  first  had  contacts  with  churches 
in  Liberia  in  1969  with  the  visit  of  mis- 
sionaries Ed  and  Irene  Weaver.  MBM 
connections  with  the  country  were  re- 
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vived  in  1981  with  the  visit  of  MBM 
workers  David  and  Wilma  Shank,  with 
occasional  contacts  since  then.  Current 
discussions  began  with  the  1986  visit  to 
Liberia  by  Willard  and  Alice  Roth, 
former  MBM  missionaries  in  Ghana. 
(Willard  presently  is  assistant  to  the 
president  of  MBM.)  Marwieh  visited 
MBM  headquarters  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
nearly  a year  ago. 

Liberia  was  founded  in  1822  by  black 
American  settlers  who  declared  their  in- 
dependence as  a nation  in  1847. 

— Phil  Richard 


Mennonite  and  Brethren 
health-care  people 
hold  joint  meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Health 
Association,  together  with  Brethren 
Health  and  Welfare  Association,  held 
Feb.  26-Mar.  2 in  San  Francisco,  opened 
with  a simulation  of  the  popular  ABC 
News  television  show  Nightline. 

Barbara  “Koppel”  Reber,  chairperson 
of  the  Program  Committee,  asked  ques- 
tions of  people  behind  three  TV  “moni- 
tors.” Ron  Ropp,  MHA  president,  quickly 
focused  the  theme:  “We  have  too  easily 
taken  our  cues  from  journals,  manuals, 
and  our  workplaces.  Then  we  have  been 
puzzled  as  we  attended  our  churches,  that 
there  seemed  to  be  few  bridges.  This  we 
must  work  at  with  more  care.”  Mary  Ann 
Harvey,  president  of  BHWA,  echoed: 
“The  extra  networking  we  see  here  is 
good.  Now  we  want  to  carry  it  further.” 
Joe  Nighswander,  from  Canadian  Men- 
nonite Health  Assembly,  said:  “I  like  to 
see  us  working  together  even  across  the 
borders  of  our  two  countries.” 

The  official  theme  for  about  350  Men- 
nonites  and  Brethren,  meeting  parallel  to 
Protestant  Health  and  Human  Services 
Assembly  (another  2,000  people),  was: 
“Anabaptist  Healthcare  Roots — and 
Wings.” 

Ron  Ropp,  in  the  MHA  president’s  ad- 
dress, reminded  these  people  that  in  Mat- 
thew 5 Jesus  repeats  six  times,  “You  have 
heard  that  it  was  said. . . . But  I say  to 
you. ...”  Jesus  repeatedly  reminded 
people  of  their  roots.  He  also  repeatedly 
tried  to  help  them  see  how  those  roots 
were  meant  to  give  them  “wings.”  Too 
easily  roots  have  become  ruts  and  people 
have  been  afraid  to  try  new  wings. 


Bernie  Wiebe,  a General  Conference 
Mennonite  churchman  and  editor, 
presented  the  major  address  on  Ana- 
baptists and  health  care.  He  noted  that 
wherever  history  shows  establishment  of 
an  Anabaptist  congregation,  either  an  in- 
stitution of  care  for  the  aged,  the  poor, 
the  orphans,  the  mentally  ill,  or  other  evi- 
dence of  mutual  care  also  emerge  almost 
immediately.  Anabaptists,  even  in  all  of 
their  mission  endeavors,  have  never  seen 
a “complete”  salvation  without  care  for 
inclusive  human  needs. 

The  group  became  reflective  when  one 
speaker  observed  there  is  no  evidence  in 
the  Bible  that  Jesus  ever  sang  one  song  or 
requested  a song.  But  many  churches  to- 
day have  ministers  of  music.  Jesus 
clearly  endorses  healing  ministries  along 
with  teaching  and  preaching.  How  many 
churches  have  taken  this  “calling”  and 
are  working  at  it  today?  Do  any  churches 
have  ministers  of  health  and/or  healing? 

Larry  Martens  and  A1  Dueck  of  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Biblical  Seminary  told  of 
their  ongoing  research  work  with  con- 
gregations as  care  givers.  They  said  too 
much  care  has  been  sought  from 
professionals  and  institutions.  Hope  for 
the  future  lies  in  seeking  the  full  involve- 
ment of  churches  in  caring  mutually  one 
for  another.  While  Anabaptists  confess  to 
a “priesthood  of  all  believers,”  in  most 
cases  they  have  practiced  a “priesthood  of 
selected  believers.” 

At  the  MHA  business  sessions,  it  was 
reported  that  discussions  continue 
toward  an  emerging  new  body  that  will 
provide  an  even  more  comprehensive  net- 
work of  health  services  currently  being 
provided  by  Mennonites  and  other 
Anabaptist  groups.  One  step  in  this  direc- 
tion is  the  establishment  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Brethren  and  Mennonite  Minis- 
tries for  Older  Adults. 

Paul  Dyck  of  Bluffton,  Ohio,  is  the  new 
president  of  MHA. — Bemie  Wiebe 


Mennonite  Church  moderator  Ralph  Lebold 
(left)  chats  vnth  Mennonite  Medical  Associ- 
ation executive  secretary  Erland  Waltner  dur- 
ing the  Brethren/Mennonite  health  conven- 
tion in  San  Francisco. 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
en<mgh  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


George  R.  Brunk  II,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Your  editorial  on  “Solidarity  with 
Christ”  (Mar.  29)  seems  to  indicate  that 
you  too  are  endorsing  the  book  by 
Norman  Kraus,  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord, 
published  by  Herald  Press.  As  one  who 
has  read  the  book,  I am  puzzled  and  trou- 
bled. 

Carl  F.  H.  Henry,  a theologian  of 
repute,  says  in  a soon-to-be-published 
review,  “From  Mennonite  circles  there 
has  probably  appeared  no  earlier  book  on 
Christology  so  hostile  to  orthodox  Chris- 
tian claims  for  Jesus.”  In  his  view  it  is  “a 
defection  from  evangelical  Christology.” 

Harold  Lindsell,  another  well-known 
theologian,  author,  and  seminary 
professor,  says,  “If  the  views  expressed  in 
this  book  are  those  of  the  denomination 
he  represents,  the  Mennonites  have 
moved  far  away  from  the  evangelical 
platform  on  which  they  were  established 
and  have  ceased  to  be  orthodox  in  any 
meaningful  use  of  that  term.” 

Others  are  reporting  that  what  they 
find  in  Norman  Kraus’s  book  is,  in  plain 
words,  heretical.  Do  the  readers  of  Gospel 
Herald  not  have  the  right  to  hear  what 
other  theologians  think? 


Ted  Shattuck,  Lakeville,  Mass. 

I heartily  agree  with  Glen  Horner  (“A 
Theology  for  Civil  Disobedience,”  Mar.  1) 
that  as  Mennonites,  the  Scriptures  should 
be  the  authority  for  our  living.  In  examin- 
ing our  biblical  mandate,  as  Glen  recom- 
mends, I don’t  believe  he  has  found  one 
for  civil  disobedience. 

It  appears  that  Romans  13  and  1 Peter 
2 are  the  operative  passages.  The 
mandate  to  obey  those  in  authority  seems 
clear  and  unconditional.  If  we  choose  not 
to  do  so  we  must  find  scriptural  justifica- 
tion elsewhere.  Pastor  Horner  attempts 
to  moderate  the  impact  of  the  passages  by 
su^esting  that  they  were  reactionary  in 
nature  and  that  civil  disobedience  was  the 
norm. 

But  there  seems  to  be  no  historical 
basis  for  such  a conclusion.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  the  tyrannical  Emperor 
Nero  was  in  power  at  the  time,  and  in 
that  context  the  implication  more  likely  is 
that  Peter  and  Paul  were  indeed  advocat- 
ing uncritical  obedience.  Pastor  Horner 
tells  us,  and  correctly  so,  that  civil  au- 
thority is  delegated,  and  not  autonomous, 
but  then  suggests  that  we  somehow  have 
the  right  to  judge  whether  or  not  that  au- 


thority is  doing  God’s  will.  We  don’t  have 
to  look  far  in  the  Scriptures  to  find  unjust 
and  oppressive  governments  ordained  by 
God,  but  it  is  he  who  judges  them,  not  we. 

Can  we  find  Scripture  to  justify 
disobedience  to  civil  authority?  Only  one. 
When  civil  authority  orders  us  to  violate 
a commandment  of  God  we  must  obey 
God  rather  than  men  (Acts  5:29).  The 
examples  that  Pastor  Horner  offers  bear 
this  out.  Daniel  obeyed  and  served  an  un- 
godly king  as  did  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego  until  they  were  ordered  to  vio- 
late God’s  commandment  against 
worshiping  other  gods.  They  continued  to 
live  and  serve  under  evil  authority  even 
after  their  persecutions.  Daniel  never 
called  attention  to  himself  or  his 
disobedience,  nor  did  he  rail  against  the 
government.  Nearly  every  other  example 
cited  by  Pastor  Horner  fits  this  same  pat- 
tern of  disobedience  or  challenge  to 
idolatry. 

Suggesting  that  Jesus  was  a “biblical 
model”  for  civil  disobedience,  and  that 
civil  disobedience  is  the  “Jesus  way,”  is 
very  dangerous  theology.  John  indeed 
tells  us  that  Jesus  was  breaking  the  Sab- 
bath (John  5:18),  but  the  Greek  word  is 
more  accurately  translated  “loosed.” 
Jesus  didn’t  violate  or  disobey  the  law”; 
he  kept  the  law  perfectly.  “Breaking  the 
Sabbath,”  Jesus  freed  the  man  from  the 
Sabbath  restriction,  and  it  was  certainly 
within  his  power  as  God  to  do  so.  The 
very  essence  of  our  Anabaptist  theology 
and  Christology  is  that  Jesus  lived  on 
earth  as  a perfect  man.  To  claim 
otherwise  on  the  basis  of  his  “breaking 
the  Sabbath”  is  simply  poor  scholarship. 

Jesus  continually  challenged  the  re- 
ligious authority.  Not  civil  disobedience. 
Pastor  Horner  concedes,  but  we  can  call  it 
so,  he  says,  because  there  was  no  distinc- 
tion between  religious  and  civil  au- 
thorities, no  secular  order.  While  that 
characterization  might  be  accurate  with 
respect  to  the  Old  Testament  theocracy. 
Pastor  Horner  has  failed  to  acknowledge 
Pilate,  Caesar,  and  the  Roman  Empire 
under  which  the  Jews  lived.  Jesus’  com- 
mandment in  Matthew  22  to  “render  unto 
Caesar,”  which  Pastor  Horner  neglected 
to  discuss,  not  only  seems  to  affirm  the 
biblical  instructions  of  Peter  and  Paul  in 
a specific  instance,  but  in  referring  to  the 
portrait  and  inscription  of  the  coin  Jesus 
acknowledges  the  existence  of  the  civil 
government,  and  our  separation  from  it. 

There  are  those  within  the  Mennonite 
Church  who  tend  toward  doctrine  by 
conscience  as  opposed  to  doctrine  by 
Scripture.  Some  will  say  that  the  Chris- 
tian conscience  is  a reflection  of  the  lead- 
ing of  the  Spirit,  and  ideally  that  is  so, 
but  we  still  bear  the  responsibility  to 
“test  the  spirits  to  see  if  they  are  from 
God.”  If  in  our  enthusiasm  to  justify 
fashionable  doctrine  we  build  on  our 
preconceptions  by  proof  texting,  we  fall  C 
into  the  trap  of  the  fundamentalists  and  iii 


the  cults.  We  deceive  ourselves  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us.  If  we  look  to  the  Scrip- 
tures with  integrity,  and  not  build  from 
conscience,  we  maintain  scriptural  doc- 
trine. 


Learn  all  you  can 


Mennonite 

writers’ 

conference 


Sept.  23-25,  1988 
Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center 
Mt.  Pleasant,  PA 

• Draw  strength  from  other  writers 

• Improve  the  quality  of  writing 
available  to  the  publications  and 
ministries  of  the  Mennonite 
community 

• Whether  you  write  for  a newslet- 
ter or  a newspaper,  for  pay  or  for 
pleasure,  for  church  or  commu- 
nity, poetry  or  prose,  sermons  or 
prayers,  you  will  find  here  much 
that  applies  to  what  you  have 
been  doing  and  what  you  want 
to  do 

• Open  to  all 

Clip  and  send  to  Writers’ 

Conference  at  616  Walnut  Ave., 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

m 

m 

Z □ I’m  interested.  Send  me  a 
- brochure. 

Z □ I know  I want  to  come.  Send 
“ me  a registration  form. 
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2 Address  - . 

City,  Statc/Province/Codc  . 
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MENNOSCOPE 


Goshen  College  students  focus  on  America’s  homeless.  During  Hunger  Awareness  Week 
recently,  Goshen  College  students  identified  symbolically  with  the  plight  of  America’s  poor 
and  homeless.  About  90  people  participated  in  a 2if-hour  fast  and  ccmtinuous  prayer  vigil. 
In  this  picture,  students  worship  after  breaking  the  fast. 

Other  campus  events  included  a soup-kitchen  supper  served  in  Westlawn  Dining  Hall. 
The  meal  was  modeled  after  those  served  in  large,  urban  soup  kitchens.  Campus  guests  for 
the  week  were  Harold  Miller,  recently  returned  from  20  years  of  mission/service  work  in 
East  Africa,  and  Charles  Cooper,  a local  pastor  who  worked  previously  uhth  the  homeless 
in  Chicago.  They  spoke  at  a meeting  of  the  Peace  Society,  at  all-campus  worship,  and  in 
chapel.  During  the  week,  about  $800  was  raised  for  the  Open  Door  Community  in  Atlanta, 
a shelter  and  soup  kitchen  for  homeless  people. 


Author-professor  David  Jeffrey  will  be  the 
commencement  speaker  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  College  on  May  1.  He  is  an  English 
professor  at  the  University  of  Ottawa  and  the 
author  of  eight  books  on  themes  related  to 
Christianity  and  the  humanities.  He  is  general 
editor  of  the  forthcoming  Dictionary  of  Bib- 
lical Tradition  in  English  Literature.  Some  190 
graduates  will  participate  in  EMC’s  70th  an- 
nual commencement. 

Cheyenne  Indian  churchman  Lawrence 
Hart  will  be  the  commencement  speaker  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 

on  May  27.  He  is  a traditional  Cheyenne  peace 
chief  and  formerly  the  pastor  of  Koinonia  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Clinton,  Okla.  Currently  he  is 
a mental  health  specialist  with  children  and 
adolescents.  Some  60  graduates  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  commencement  ceremonies. 

Church  planting  began  in  the  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  subimb  of  Sherwood  Park  in  March. 
The  effort  is  sponsored  by  the  Holyrood  and 
Salem  congregations,  by  Northwest  Confer- 
ence, and  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The 
church  planters  are  Harold  and  Marilyn  Block, 
and  they  have  started  with  home  Bible  study 
groups.  Harold  served  previously  as  associate 
pastor  of  Central  Mennonite  Brethren  Church 
in  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

The  emerging  Mennonite  congregation  in 
Jefferson,  N.C.,  has  found  a regular  place  to 
worship — at  an  airport.  Jefferson  Fellowship, 
which  previously  met  in  homes,  now  uses  the 
conference  room  at  Ashe  County  Airport.  “Now 
that  we  are  meeting  at  the  local  airport,  it  has 
been  said  that  Jefferson  Fellowship  is  ‘going  to 
take  off!’  ’’  said  Elam  Kurtz,  a member  of  the 
group.  The  church  is  getting  assistance  from 
the  three  other  Mennonite  congregations  in  the 
area. 

In  four  years  the  new  Mennonite  congrega- 
tion in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  has  grown  to  a Sim- 
day-morning  attendance  of  over  275.  The 
Pottstown  Outreach  of  Hopewell  Mennonite 
Church  began  in  a small  red-brick  church  on 
the  edge  of  town.  Outgrowing  that  facility,  the 
congregation  last  year  purchased  a long,  white 
building  on  a hill  overlooking  Pottstown.  The 
partially  completed  building  was  obtained 
from  a congregation  that  was  disbanding,  and 
construction  was  completed  earlier  this  spring. 
The  first  worship  service  in  the  new  building 
was  held  on  Easter  Sunday — the  congrega- 
tion’s fourth  anniversary. 

The  nursing  programs  at  Goshen  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  colleges  have  been  reac- 
credited for  another  eight  years  by  the  Na- 
tional League  for  Nursing.  The  action  for  both 
schools  came  after  intensive  two-year-long  self 
studies  and  week-long  campus  visits  by  ac- 
creditation teams.  The  teams  were  highly  im- 
pressed with  nursing  education  at  both 
colleges,  noting  especially  the  quality  of  the 
students  and  faculty.  Goshen’s  program  has 
had  1,300  graduates  since  it  was  founded  in 
1953.  EMC  has  had  700  graduates  since  the 
start  of  its  program  in  1967. 

Rocky  Miller  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  was  elected 
as  chairman  of  Mennonite  Pilots  Associ- 
ation during  that  group’s  annual  meeting  re- 
cently in  Hagerstown,  Md.  He  succeeded  Jay 
Aeschliman  of  Goshen,  Ind.  The  pilots  group, 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Disaster  Service,  has 
400  members.  It  promotes  fellowship  among 
Mennonite  pilots  and  offers  flights  at 
charitable  rates  to  church  agencies. 
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“Choice  11,”  a series  of  65  one-minute  radio 
spots  with  David  Augsburger  as  narrator,  is 
now  in  production.  Scheduled  for  release  in 
June,  the  series  will  point  the  direction  for 
growth  in  relationships  betwen  family  mem- 
bers, friends,  and  associates.  Choice  His  being 
produced  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in 
cooperation  with  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
'The  previous  Choice  series  was  used  on  almost 
1,000  stations — more  than  any  of  the  nine 
series  before  that. 

“The  Calvary  Hour”  has  changed  its  Ca- 
nadian release  from  CJOY  in  Guelph,  Ont., 
to  CIAM  in  Kitchener,  Ont.  It  is  960  on  the 

radio  dial  at  7:30  a.m.  each  Sunday.  The  Cal- 
vary Hour  is  a 52-year-old  program  based  in 
Orrville,  Ohio.  Its  speakers  are  Mennonite  pas- 
tors Bill  and  Bob  Detweiler. 

New  appointments; 

•Peter  Peters,  executive  director,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Manitoba,  starting  this 
summer.  He  succeeds  Jake  Letkemann.  Peters 
has  been  MCC  country  representative  in  India 
for  the  past  four  years.  Before  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  MCC  Executive  Committee  and 
chaired  the  MCC  Manitoba  board. 

•Agnes  Hubert,  director  of  Service  Education 
Program,  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Canada.  'The  program,  a new  one,  links  MCC 
Canada  with  three  Mennonite  Bible  colleges  in 
an  effort  to  motivate  and  train  young  people 
for  service.  Hubert  is  currently  acting  director 
of  China  Educational  Exchange,  an  inter-Men- 
nonite  program  based  in  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Robert  Miller  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Rich- 
mond (Va.)  Mennonite  Fellowship  recently.  He 
is  the  first  pastor  of  this  two-year-old  con- 
gregation, which  meets  at  Battery  Park  Chris- 
tian Church. 

•Phil  Freed  and  Rick  Umble  were  ordained  as 
copastors  of  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 


Atglen,  Pa.,  on  Dec.  6.  They  were  licensed  in 
1985. 

•Carl  Wiebe  became  interim  pastor  of  Hesston 
(Kans.)  Mennonite  Church  recently.  Already  a 
member  of  the  pastoral  team,  he  will  serve  for 
six  months  in  the  absence  of  Pastor  Phil 
Bedsworth,  who  is  ill. 

•Charlie  Martin  became  an  assistant  pastor  at 
Hopewell  Mennonite  Church,  Elverson,  Pa., 
recently.  He  and  his  wife,  Joyce,  have  been 
youth  leaders  at  the  church. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Ministry  of  Reconciliation  Conference,  June 
9-11,  at  Wheaton  (111.)  College.  The  theme  is 
“Managing  Conflict  Within  the  Christian  Com- 
munity,” and  the  five  sponsors  include  Lom- 
bard (111.)  Mennonite  Peace  Center.  Among  the 
speakers  at  the  ecumenical  event  will  be  Men- 
nonite Conciliation  Services  director  Ron 
Kraybill,  Mennonite  mediator  John  Paul  Led- 
erach,  and  National  Association  of  Evangel- 
icals executive  director  Billy  Melvin.  More  in- 
formation from  Lombard  Mennonite  Peace 
Center  at  528  E.  Madison  St.,  Lombard,  IL 
60148;  phone  312-627-5310. 

•Discover  Nursing  Weekend,  Apr.  29-30,  at 
Goshen  College.  This  is  for  nigh  school 
students.  They  will  accompany  a registered 
nurse  on  the  job,  attend  college  classes,  and 
learn  basic  nursing  skills.  More  information 
from  GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  219-533- 
3161. 

•One-Day  Seminar,  Apr.  30,  at  Kreiders’ 
Family  Restaurant,  Manheim,  Pa.  It  is 
sponsored  by  The  People’s  Place.  The  topic  is 
“Sources  of  Mennonite  Identity,”  and  the 
^eaker  is  Goshen  College  president  Victor 
Stoltzfus.  More  information  from  The  People’s 
Place,  Intercourse,  PA  17534;  phone  717-768- 
7171. 

New  books: 

•Practicing:  A Liturgy  of  Self-Learning  by  Lon 
Sherer.  This  grew  out  of  the  author’s  experi- 
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ences  in  relearning  how  to  play  the  violin  after 
losing  all  hearing  in  one  ear  and  partial  control 
of  nerves  and  muscles.  Sherer  is  a music 
professor  at  Goshen  College.  The  book, 
published  by  the  college’s  Plnchpenny  Press,  is 
available  for  $2.50  plus  $1.00  for  postage. 

•A  Time  to  Speak  by  Charity  Denlinger.  This  is 
a book  of  poems.  The  author  is  a senior  English 
major  at  Goshen  College.  The  book,  published 
by  the  college’s  Pinchpenny  Press,  is  available 
for  $2.00  plus  $1.00  for  postage. 

New  resources: 

•Booklet  on  video  copyright  guidelines  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  It  is  for  pastors 
and  other  church  workers  who  are  not  always 
sure  what  is  legal  and  illegal  about  making 
copies  of  video  cassettes.  The  booklet  was  writ- 
ten by  Jerome  Miller,  an  expert  on  copyright 
law  and  nonprofit  institutions.  He  was  com- 
missioned by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  The  booklet  is  available  from  MBM 
Media  Ministries  at  1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801. 

•Booklet  for  rural  community  development 
workers  from  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
It  tells  how  appropriate  technolo^  can  im- 
prove the  lives  of  rural  women  in  less  in- 
dustrialized countries  and  includes  a list  of 
resources  on  women  and  technology.  Entitled 
Technology,  Women,  and  Change,  the  booklet 
was  written  by  Catherine  Mumaw,  a home  eco- 
nomics professor  who  has  studied  and  traveled 
in  third-world  countries.  It  is  available  for  $1 
from  MCC  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Academic  dean,  Goshen  College,  starting  on 
July  1,  1989.  Qualifications  include  experience 
in  teaching  and  administration  and  an  earned 
doctorate.  A letter  of  interest  and  vita  sheet 
should  be  sent  by  July  15  to  the  Dean  Search 
Committee  at  GC,  (^shen,  IN  46526.  Tele- 


phone inquiries  can  be  made  with  Alice  Roth  or 
William  Miller  at  GC— 219-533-3161. 

•Dean,  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  starting  in  July  1989.  Qualifica- 
tions include  experience  in  teaching  and  educa- 
tional administration  and  a Ph.D.  degree  or 
equivalent.  Pastoral  and/or  other  church  lead- 
ership experience  is  preferred.  A letter  of  ap- 
plication and  curriculum  vitae  should  be  sent 
by  May  13  to  the  Dean  Search  Committee  at 
AMBS,  3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517. 
•Health  workers,  Evansville,  Ind.  These  are 
two-year  Voluntary  Service  positions  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  MBM,  in  coop- 
eration with  a local  organization,  is  starting  a 
health  outreach  program.  VSers  will  identify 
the  health  needs  of  low-  to  moderate-income 
people,  identify  available  health  care 
resources,  set  up  a resource  center  to  provide 
health  education/advocacy,  and  plan  a clinic 
offering  health  care  for  adults  ages  19-55.  The 
VSers  should  have  social  work  or  health  care 
backgrounds.  Contact  Sandy  Miller  at  MBM, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294- 
7523. 

Special  meetings;  William  R.  Miller,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  at  Waynesboro,  Va.,  Apr.  24- 
27. 

New  members: 

•Clinton  Frame,  Goshen,  Ind.:  Carla  Chupp, 
Angie  Mast,  Eric  Risser,  and  Richard 
Sweetser. 

•Martindale,  Ephrata,  Pa.:  Arlene  Brubacher, 
Andrea  Martin,  Jeffry  Martin,  'Theda  Martin, 
Cheryl  Nolt,  Andrea  Sensenig,  Clair  Stauffer, 
and  Jennifer  Trupe. 

•Valleyview,  London,  Ont:  Molly-Beth  Met- 
calfe, Sam  Fooks,  Karen  Bauman-Fooks,  and 
Sandy  and  Judi  Naftel. 

•Casselton,  N.Dak.:  Paul  Marquis,  Susanna 
Marquis,  Eugene  Sandry,  and  Joel  Sandry  by 


baptism,  and  Marj  Sandry  by  confession  of 
faith. 

• West  Philadelphia  Fellowship,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  Janice  Bauman  by  baptism  and  Mark 
Bauman,  Curt  Roeschley,  and  Renee  Roeschley 
by  confession  of  faith. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Albrecht,  Kevin  and  Jan  (Lewellyn),  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  second  child.  Jay  Keaton,  Mar. 
15. 

Beiler,  Leon  and  Brenda  (Dagen),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  second  son,  Andrew  Jacob,  Mar.  17. 

Bennett,  John  R.  and  Tamie  (Shlngleton), 
Harrisonville,  Mo.,  first  child,  John  Jay,  Mar. 
13. 

Brooks,  David  and  Jeanette  (Kauffman), 
Parkesburg,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Valerie  Dawn,  Feb.  18. 

Coblentz,  Evan  and  Sallie  (Street),  Hicks- 
ville,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Abbie  Jo,  Mar.  15. 

Gerber,  Jody  M.  and  Vickie  (Black),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Kristen  Elizabeth,  Mar. 
26. 

Horst,  Kevin  and  Sandy,  Cochranville,  Pa., 
second  son,  Derek  Allen,  Feb.  18. 

Kendrick,  Jim  and  Darlene,  Garden  City, 
Mo.,  sixth  child,  third  son,  Brandon  Evan,  Mar. 
12. 

Kurtz,  Maurice  and  Rosann  (Byler),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  first  child,  Sarah  Marie,  Mar.  5. 

Miller,  Herb  and  Susan  (Leiter)  Miller,  Leo, 
Ind.,  third  daughter,  Morgan  Ariale,  Nov.  12. 

Ruckman,  Jeff  and  Linda  (Steury),  Butler, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Rebecca 
Leigh,  Mar.  1. 

Steury,  Marlin  and  Mona  (Lengacher),  Gra- 
bill,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kayla 
Jo,  July  30. 

Witmer,  Mark  and  Linda  (Kurtz),  Colum- 
biana, Ohio,  first  child,  Brianne  Molly,  Jan.  8. 

Yoder,  Jim  and  Crystal  (Johnson),  Hesston, 
Kans.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jacob  Daniel, 
Jan.  15. 

Young,  Kerry  and  Janet  (Kratz),  Sellers- 
ville.  Pa.,  first  child,  Charise  Janae,  Mar.  19. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald  "if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Curry-Derstine.  Kevin  Curry,  Telford,  Pa., 
and  Jennifer  Derstine,  Souderton,  Pa.,  both  of 
Souderton  cong.,  by  Gerald  Clemmer,  Mar.  19. 

Fultz-King.  Paul  M.  Fultz,  Belleville,  Pa., 
and  Althea  Joy  King,  Allensville,  Pa.,  both  of 
Rockville  cong.,  by  Dave  J.  Sharp,  Mar.  12. 

Frank-Reynolds.  Charles  Frank,  Pettis- 
ville,  Ohio,  Tedrow  cong.,  and  Denice 
Reynolds,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  by  Ellis 
Croyle  and  Roy  Sauder,  Mar.  25. 

Jobnson-Martin.  Mark  Johnson,  East 
Greenville,  Pa.,  and  Charlene  Martin,  ^uder- 
ton.  Pa.,  Souderton  cong.,  by  Gerald  Cllemmer, 
Mar.  26. 

Kurtz-Tbompson.  Daniel  Kurtz,  Salem, 
Ohio,  and  Priscilla  Thompson,  Lisbon,  Ohio, 
both  of  Leetonia  cong.,  by  Leonard  D.  Hershey, 
Mar.  26. 


New  book  represents  17  years  of  research.  Looking  at  the  newly  published  “Annotated 
Bibliography  of  Mennonite  Writings  on  War  and  Peace:  1930-80"  are  its  general  editors,  C. 
J.  Duck  (left)  and  Willard  Swartley.  “I  wept  when  I read  the  section  on  conscription  and 
draft,  ” said  Swartley.  “For  I saw  more  clearly  than  ever  before  what  forms  the  heart  of  our 
identity  as  a Mennonite  people.  "Scattered  in  front  of  the  editors  are  some  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials for  the  7JfO-page  book— index  cards,  manuscripts,  and  computer  printouts. 

The  book  represented  17  years  of  research  by  the  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies,  which 
Swartley  currently  directs  and  which  Dyck  previously  headed.  Both  men  are  professors  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  “Because  of  the  care  with  which  these  annota- 
tions have  been  prepared  and  the  detail  they  contain,  this  volume  will  quickly  become  an 
indispensable  tool  for  pastors,  teachers,  students,  and  all  who  work  with  the  wide 
spectrum  of  issues  contained  in  it,  ” said  Dyck.  It  was  published  by  Herald  Press  of  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House. 
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Morgan-Souder.  Richard  E.  Morgan, 
Muskeg^,  Mich.,  United  Methodist  Church, 
and  Doris  B.  Souder,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Fin- 
land cong.,  by  Steven  Landis  and  Harold  Flv, 
Apr.  2. 

Olivo-Weinhold.  Steve  Olivo  and  Jean 
Weinhold,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Ephrata  cong.,  by 
Leroy  Martin,  Mar.  26. 

Propst-Hershey.  Andrew  J.  Propst, 
Parkesburg,  Pa.,  and  Donna  F.  Hershey,  Ox- 
ford, Pa.,  both  of  Media  cong.,  by  H.  Wesley 
Boyer,  Mar.  12. 

Skaggs-Troxel.  Kenny  Skaggs,  North 
Ridgeville,  Ohio,  Baptist  Church,  and  Joanne 
Troxel,  North  Ridgeville,  Ohio,  Ephrata  cong., 
by  Bill  Detweiler,  Mar.  26. 

Sweetser-Fisher.  Richard  Sweetser  and 
Debra  Fisher,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Clinton 
Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon  E.  Bontreger,  Mar.  25. 

Zielke-Pryor.  James  Zielke,  Whitestone 
cong.,  Hesston,  Kans.,  and  Patti  Pryor,  Chris- 
tian Church,  Abilene,  Kans.,  Nov.  21. 

Zielke-Stoll.  John  Arthur  Zielke  and  Heidi 
Stoll,  both  of  Whitestone  cong.,  Hesston, 
Kans.,  by  Ron  Guengerich,  Mar.  5. 


OBITUARIES 


Armstrong,  Mattie  Viola,  was  born  in 
Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  Oct.  16,  1906;  died  at 
Rockingham  Memorial  Hospital,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Mar.  6, 1988;  aged  81  y.  In  1923, 
she  was  married  to  Le  Roy  Armstrong,  who 
died  on  Dec.  1,  1985.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Elizabeth  Beach),  2 sons  (Marvin  R. 
and  Leonard  E.),  8 grandchildren,  11  great- 
grandchildren, and  2 great-great-grandchildren. 
She  was  a member  of  Ridgeway  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Lindsey 
Funeral  Home  on  Mar.  8,  in  charge  of  Paul  R. 
Yoder,  Sr.;  interment  in  Woodbine  Cemetery. 

Barkle,  Florence  Irene  Liebhart,  daughter 
of  Robert  and  Lillie  (Melhorn)  Liebhart,  was 
born  in  Yorkanna,  Pa.,  Feb.  5,  1906;  died  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  25,  1988;  aged  81  y.  On 
April  15,  1922,  she  was  married  to  William  H. 
Barkle,  who  died  in  June  1957.  Surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Dorothy  Becker,  Ruth  Newcomer, 
and  Janet  L.  Hess),  one  son  (Clair  J.),  9 grand- 
children, 5 great-grandchildren,  and  3 sisters 
(Helen  Lefever,  Leona  Beach,  and  Miriam  (3as- 
low).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(William,  Jr.).  She  was  a member  of  Millers- 
ville  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  30,  in  charge  of  Abram 
Charles  and  Herbert  Fisher;  interment  in 
Millersville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

• Jacob  R.,  son  of  Martin  and  Liz- 

zie (Risser)  Ebersole,  was  born  in  West  Done- 
gal Twp.,  Pa.,  Jan.  5,  1907;  died  at  Lancaster 
General  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  25, 
1988;  aged  81  y.  He  was  married  to  Martha  H. 
Lehman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Jestena  Yeagley  and  Martha  Eber- 
sole),  2 sons  (Jay  and  Glenn),  7 grandchildren, 
and  2 brothers  (Elam  and  Ira).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Elizabethtown  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  28  in 
charge  of  Richard  H.  Frank,  Walter  L.  Keener, 
and  Ralph  Ginder;  interment  in  Stauffer’s 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Eshleman,  Esther  Viola,  daughter  of  Mar- 
tin H.  and  Ada  (Horst)  Eshleman,  was  born  at 
Dalton,  Ohio,  on  Aug.  10,  1914;  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  Rockingham  Memorial  Hospital 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Feb.  21,  1988;  aged  73  y’ 
Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Mabel  Hess  and  Bertha 
Navarro)  and  2 brothers  (Samuel  J.  and  James 
H).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters 
(Clara  Harms  and  Velma  Nzesi).  She  was  a 
member  of  Mt.  Hermon  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Weavers  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Feb.  25,  in  charge  of  Eli  Sla- 
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baugh,  Lester  Heatwole,  Lloyd  Horst,  James 
Shank,  and  Harold  Lahman;  interment  in 
Weavers  Cemetery. 

Histand,  Nelson  Wismer,  son  of  Abraham 
and  Emma  (Wismer)  Histand,  was  born  in 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  Jan.  30,  1910;  died  of  heart 
failure  at  Hesston,  Kans.,  Mar.  20,  1988;  aged 
78  y.  On  Juty  17,  1938,  he  was  married  to 
Eunice  Mae  Glngerich,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  4 daughters  (Marian  Schwabbauer, 
Carol  Lehman,  Delores  Friesen,  and  Catharine 
Llchti),  4 sons  (John,  Stanley,  Timothy,  and 
James),  23  grandchildren,  3 stepgrandchildren, 
3 step-great-grandchildren,  and  3 sisters  (Mag- 
gie Histand,  Clara  Sell,  and  Esther  Helmuth). 
He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  on  Mar.  20, 
1938,  and  served  congregations  m Culp,  Ark.- 
Pryor,  Okla.;  and  Elkhart,  Ind.  In  1950  he  was 
ordained  a bishop.  He  was  a member  of 
Whitestone  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  23,  in  charge  of 
Ronald  Guengerich  and  Phil  Harrington;  inter- 
ment in  East  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Hostetter,  Amos,  Sr.,  son  of  Samuel  E.  and 
Cathrine  (Kornhaus)  Hostetter,  was  born  in 
Roseland,  La.,  Aug.  30,  1911;  died  at  his  home 
in  Waynesboro,  Va.,  Feb.  8, 1988;  aged  76  y.  He 

was  married  to  Irene  M. , who  survives 

Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Stanley,  Warren^ 
Garry,  and  Amos  Hostetter),  2 daughters 
(Anna  Day  and  Doris  Gullotta),  11  grand- 
children, one  great-grandson,  and  7 sisters 
(Nora  Hostetter,  Mary  Conner,  Ada  Hertzler 
Edith  Martin,  Eva  Stauffer,  Anna  Alger,  and 
Sara  Weber).  He  was  a member  of  Mountain 
View  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Feb.  11,  in  charge  of  Stan 
Shirk,  Joe  Esh,  and  George  R.  Brunk,  Jr.; 
interment  in  Augusta  Memorial  Park. 

Kreider,  A.  Aleta,  was  born  on  Feb.  21 
1915;  died  on  Feb.  21,  1988;  aged  73  y.  On  Apr. 
24,  1943,  she  was  married  to  Marvin  Kreider, 
who  survives.  She  was  a member  of  Neffsville 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  24,  in  charge  of  Linford  King  and  Terry 
Yoder;  interment  in  Groffdale  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Landis,  Darryl  John,  son  of  Darryl  Lynn 
and  Georgette  (Rosse)  Landis,  was  born  at 
Hahnemann  University  Hospital,  Philadelphi- 
a.  Pa.,  Mar.  7,  1988;  died  of  an  infection  on 
Mar.  8, 1988;  aged  one  day.  A memorial  service 
was  held  at  the  West  Philadelphia  Mennonite 
Fellowship  on  Mar.  11,  in  charge  of  David 
Greiser;  interment  in  Gingrich’s  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Litwiller,  Lester  L.,  son  of  Jonas  and  Katie 
(Eigsti)  Litwiller,  was  born  in  Morton,  111.,  in 
1904;  died  on  Feb.  11,  1988,  at  Wooster,  Ohio. 
On  June  13, 1973,  he  was  married  to  Ada  Lapp, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Larry 
and  Malcom),  one  daughter  (Margaret  McDo- 
well), and  one  brother  (Raymond).  He  was  a 
member  of  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Smith ville,  Ohio, 
on  Feb.  13,  in  charge  of  James  Schrag;  inter- 
ment in  Oak  Grove  Church  Cemetery. 

Nesselrodt,  Homer,  son  of  Edmund  and 
Martha  Ellen  (Ratlief)  Nesselrodt,  was  born  in 
Fort  Seybert,  W.Va.,  Feb.  24,  1907;  died  at 
Rockingham  Memorial  Hospital,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Mar.  7, 1988;  aged  81  y.  On  Oct. 
16  1929,  he  was  married  to  Tressle  Mitchell, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters 
(C.  Mae  Dove,  Kathryn  Beck,  Helen  Minnick, 
and  Carolyn  Rothwell),  5 sons  (V.  W.,  David 
Lowell,  Jarrett,  and  Stephen),  22  grand- 
children, 6 great-grandchildren,  one  sister 
g)aphna  Lambert),  and  one  brother  (Gleason). 
™ a member  of  Crossroads  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Trissels 
Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of  Teddy  Rollins, 
Wayne  Yoder,  and  Charles  Leatherman;  inter- 
ment in  the  church  cemetery. 

Shenk,  Henry  E,,  son  of  Benjamin  H.  and 
Ella  (Erb)  Shenk,  was  born  in  Manheim,  Pa., 
Oct.  3,  1908;  died  at  Lancaster  General  Hos- 
pital, Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  21,  1988;  aged  79  y. 
On  Nov.  12,  1930,  he  was  married  to  Margaret 


E.  Groff,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Helen  S.  Good)  and  4 sons  (Warren, 
Norman,  Henry,  and  Harold).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Erisman  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  24,  in  charge 
of  Andrew  G.  Miller,  N.  Gerald  Shenk,  H. 
Raymond  Charles,  and  H.  Howard  Witmer; 
interment  in  the  Erisman  Cemetery. 

Smucker,  Helen  Jo,  daughter  of  Daniel  M. 
and  Frances  (Yoder)  Smucker,  was  born  on 
Aug.  15,  1949;  died  at  her  home  in  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Mar.  17,  1988;  aged  38  y.  Sur- 
viving are  her  parents,  one  brother  (D.  Gary 
Smucker),  and  2 sisters  (Karen  Smucker  and 
Jean  Fisher).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
brother  (Elwood  Dale  Smucker).  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Ridgeway  Mennonite 
Church  on  Mar.  19,  in  charge  of  Paul  C. 
Smucker  and  Charles  Bowman;  interment  in 
the  Lindale  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Sommers,  Nellie  J.  Hochstetler,  daughter 
of  Sherman  and  Rebecca  (Snyder)  Hochstetler, 
was  born  at  Baltic,  Ohio;  died  at  South 
Broadway  Nursing  Home,  New  Philadelphia, 
Ohio,  Mar.  20,  1988;  aged  92  y.  She  was  married 
to  William  A.  Sommers,  who  died  in  1962.  Sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Orpha  Yoder  and  Ca- 
therine Reiger),  2 sons  (Ralph  and  Christian), 
10  grandchildren,  18  great-grandchildren,  and 
3 great-great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  half-sister  and  one  half- 
brother.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Walnut 
Creek  Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  23,  in  charge 
of  Alvin  C.  Kanagy;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Swartzendruber,  Martha,  daughter  of 
Isaac  and  Barbara  (Swartzendruber)  Swartz- 
endruber, was  born  in  Iowa  Co.,  Iowa,  Sept.  13, 
1910;  died  at  Wellman,  Iowa,  Mar.  16,  1988; 
aged  77  y.  Surviving  are  2 brothers  (Glenn  and 
Lloyd  Swartzendruber).  She  was  a member  of 
West  Union  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Powell  Funeral  Home  on 
Mar.  16,  in  charge  of  Mervin  Birky;  interment 
in  West  Union  Cemetery. 

Correction:  The  places  of  birth  and  death  for 
Edna  Amstutz  in  the  Mar.  8 issue  were 
reversed.  She  was  born  in  Wayne  County, 
Ohio,  and  died  in  Hesston,  Kans. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Renewal  Services  annual  meeting,  Apr.  19-21 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors  Elkhart 
Ind.,  Apr.  22-23 

MC/GC  Committee  on  Cooperation,  Chicago,  111.,  Apr.  22-23 

^25"26  Strategy,  Washington,  D.C.,  Apr. 

Me^onite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement,  Harrisonburg 
Va.,  May  1 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference.  May  6-7 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  assembly,  Denver  Colo 
May  6-8 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commencement,  Harrisonburg 
Va.,  May21 

Hesston  College  commencement,  Hesston,  Kans.,  May  22 

Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  27 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Lombard,  111.,  May 

Southwest  Conference  midyear  meeting,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  May 
28-30  ’ 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart  Ind 
June  9-11 

Conference  annual  conference,  Cooperstown 
N.  Dak.,  June  10-12 

lowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting  with  Northern 
District  of  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Hen- 
derson, Nebr.,  June  16-19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  17-18 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Scottdale.  Pa.,  June  23-25 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Group  bucks  trend  in  feeding-tube 
debate;  calls  removal  ‘homicide’ 

More  than  100  noted  theologians,  phy- 
sicians, and  lawyers  have  signed  a state- 
ment decrying  the  trend  toward  with- 
holding artificial  feeding  from  seriously 
ill  patients.  The  criticism  is  in  response  to 
a wave  of  court  decisions  sanctioning  the 
removal  of  feeding  tubes  from  comatose 
patients,  as  well  as  to  support  concern 
expressed  for  the  practice  by  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  many 
medical  ethicists. 

“Deliberately  to  deny  food  and  water  to 
an  innocent  human  being  in  order  to 
bring  about  his  death  is  homicide,  for  it  is 
the  adoption  by  choice  of  a proposal  to  kill 
by  starvation  and  dehydration,”  said  the 
5,000-word  statement.  “Such  killing  can 
never  be  morally  right  and  ought  never  be 
legalized.”  The  statement  comes  amid  a 
growing  debate  over  the  practice  of  with- 
holding artificial  nutrition  from  co- 
matose, nonterminally  ill  patients.  Those 
supporting  the  practice  say  that  provid- 
ing nourishment  in  such  circumstances  is 
sometimes  excessively  burdensome  to 
patients  and  could  violate  their  right  to 
die  with  dignity. 


Even  architecture  may  change 
as  women  clergy  numbers  increase 

By  the  year  2000,  one  pastor  out  of  four 
in  the  pulpits  of  mainline  Protestant 
churches  may  be  a woman,  according  to 
International  Bulletin  of  Missionary  Re- 
search. And  with  the  increasing  number 
of  women  in  the  ministry,  some  observers 
say,  changes  in  theology  and  ministerial 
styles,  and  even  church  architecture,  can 
be  expected  to  follow. 

New  patterns  are  already  taking  shape 
in  the  nation’s  seminaries,  where  a third 
of  all  students  working  toward  a minis- 
terial degree  are  women.  In  some,  such  as 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  more  than  half 
the  students  are  female.  But  not  all  will 
enter  quickly  into  leadership  positions  in 
local  churches.  Even  in  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  a liberal  denomination 
with  the  greatest  percentage  of  women 
clergy  among  mainline  churches,  61  per- 
cent of  the  female  graduates  say  they 
have  been  turned  down  for  pulpits  be- 
cause of  gender. 

Female  pastors  and  experts  in  the  field 
maintain  that  women  bring  different, 
oftentimes  valuable,  qualities  to  the 


ministry.  “Women  tend  to  be  more  nur- 
turing in  terms  of  their  approach  to  pas- 
toral ministry,”  said  Jackson  Carroll, 
vice-president  of  Hartford  Seminary  in 
Connecticut.  “They  have  different 
leadership  styles  in  terms  of  the  way  they 
exercise  authority.  They  probably  are 
more  democratic  in  their  approach.  They 
have  worked  at  being  much  more  partici- 
patory in  leadership  and  less  authori- 
tarian.” 

Sarah  Cunningham,  a deacon  at 
Riverside  Church  in  New  York  City, 
predicted  that  the  female  style  of 
ministry  will  precipitate  even  archi- 
tectural changes  that  will  take  into  ac- 
count the  influence  of  women  in  the 
ministry.  Such  an  accommodation,  she 
suggested,  would  lead  to  “a  more  circular, 
collegial  approach  to  design  with  the 
center  of  worship  literally  the  center  of 
the  church.”  Like  many  traditional 
churches,  she  said.  Riverside  is  designed 
for  the  hierarchical  approach,  the  leader 
being  a strong  male  figure  who  marches 
down  the  aisle  and  up  the  steps  until  he 
reaches  the  pinnacle  from  where  he 
speaks  out  to  the  congregation. 


Religious  leaders  answer  South  Africa 
ban  with  protest  services 

Religious  leaders  opposing  the 
apartheid  system  of  racial  segregation  in 
South  Africa  responded  to  government 
threats  to  silence  them  by  holding  protest 
services  around  the  country  recently.  At 
one  protest  service  alone,  more  than  2,000 
supporters  gathered  at  St.  George’s  An- 
glican Cathedral  in  Cape  Town  heard 
Allan  Boesak  say,  “The  South  African 
government  has  signed  its  own  death 
warrant. ...  No  government  can  take  on 
the  living  God  and  survive.” 

Boesak,  president  of  the  World  Alliance 
of  Reformed  Churches  and  an  outspoken 
critic  of  apartheid,  made  his  comment  the 
day  after  the  government  announced  a 
decree  prohibiting  any  activity  by  the 
newly  formed  church-sponsored  Commit- 
tee for  the  Defense  of  Democracy.  Boesak 
was  joined  at  the  gathering  by  Anglican 
Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu,  winner  of  the 
1984  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  who  said  it  is  im- 
moral to  obey  laws  that  are  immoral. 


UCCs  & Disciples,  in  adopting 
document,  move  closer  to  imion 

Two  mainline  denominations  affiliated 
with  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
moved  closer  to  a relationship  of  “full 
communion”  recently  when  their  leaders 
adopted  a document  supporting  unity 
between  the  two  churches.  It  was  adopted 
in  St.  Louis  during  a joint  meeting  of  the 
executive  bodies  of  the  1.7-million-mem- 
ber  United  Church  of  Christ  and  the  1.1- 
million-member  Christian  Church  (Dis- 
ciples of  Christ). 

The  document  calls  the  ecumenical 


partnership  of  the  two  churches  “an 
expression  of  visible  unity”  that  someday 
will  result  in  “mutual  recognition  of 
members  and  ordained  ministers,”  “com- 
mon decision-making,”  and  other  signs  of 
“full  communion.”  The  boards  com- 
mended the  document  to  local  churches 
and  other  bodies  of  the  denominations 
“for  discussion  and  response.”  The  two 
denominations’  highest  deliberative 
bodies  will  consider  it  in  1989.  'These  two 
larger  bodies — the  UCC’s  General  Synod 
and  the  Disciples’  General  Assembly — de- 
clared the  churches  “ecumenical  part- 
ners” in  1985. 


Survey  points  to  new  audience 
for  Christian  publishers 

The  biggest  potential  new  markets  for 
Christian  publishers  and  retailers  are 
church  members  who  are  not  buying  re- 
ligious books  and  persons  who  have 
Christian  convictions  but  do  not  attend 
church.  That  is  the  conclusion  of  a re- 
cently completed  study  commissioned  by 
three  major  religious  publishing  trade  as- 
sociations. 

An  executive  summary  of  the  study 
says,  “Changing  audiences  and  new  tech- 
niques in  publishing  and  retailing  are 
persuading  many  Christian  publishers 
and  booksellers  to  reexamine  their  as- 
sumptions and  procedures.  Better  market 
research,  editorial  flexibility  in  recasting 
the  timeless  message  in  relevant  form 
and  the  contemporary  idiom,  and  more 
aggressive  outreach  to  hitherto  unrespon- 
sive audiences,  appear  to  be  essential 
steps  if  the  industry  is  to  fulfill  its  un- 
realized potential.” 


Episcopal,  Catholic  groups 
speak  against  Israeli  violence 

Roman  Catholics  and  Episcopalians 
who  have  returned  from  recent  visits  to 
Israel  say  they  are  disheartened  by  the 
violence  accompanying  Israel’s  crack- 
down on  Arabs  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  Strip. 

Peter  Lee,  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese of  Virginia,  said  one  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing moments  during  his  trip  was 
when  he  was  shown  a spent  tear  gas 
canister  bearing  the  inscription  “Made  in 
the  U.S.”  He  was  one  of  five  American 
Episcopalians  who  went  to  Israel  as  part 
of  an  observer  team  that  also  included 
two  representatives  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

Meanwhile,  a Denver  nun  who  was  in 
Israel  with  10  other  American  women  ac- 
cused Israel  of  “trying  to  terrorize  the 
Palestinians  through  collective  punish- 
ment, not  selective  punishment.”  Rose 
Annette  Lidell,  a member  of  the  Sisters 
of  Loretto,  said,  “I  was  in  a state  of  shock 
and  almost  physically  sick  after  we  left.” 
The  trip  was  sponsored  by  various  Pal- 
estinian human  rights  organizations. 
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The  mentally  ill:  they  stand  alone 


Near  the  end  of  her  second  article  on  Mennonite  Mental 
Health  Services  which  appears  next  week,  Audrey  Roth 
Kraybill  mentions  the  problem  of  those  with  chronic 
mental  illness.  “Their  care,”  she  writes,  “part  of  the 
original  vision  for  the  MMHS  centers,  gradually  lessened 
in  focus  as  the  emphasis  shifted  to  acute  and  preventive 
care.” 

As  a commentary  on  this  observation,  I just  examined 
the  1987  annual  report  of  Prairie  View,  one  of  the  Men- 
nonite-related  mental  health  centers.  The  emphasis  seems 
clearly  on  aid  to  persons  with  short-term  problems.  Noted 
particularly  are  substance  abuse  problems,  adolescent 
problems,  and  marital  problems.  As  an  indicator  of  this 
center’s  service  to  its  area,  it  is  reported  that  one  out  of  30 
persons  in  a three-county  area  was  treated  at  this  facility 
last  year.  But  the  only  mention  of  chronic  mental  illness 
is  reference  to  a “contractual  agreement  for  providing 
management  services”  to  another  institution  which  evi- 
dently provides  care  on  a long-term  basis. 

If  there  is  a new  frontier  for  Mennonite  Mental  Health 
Services  it  would  appear  to  be  in  the  area  of  service  to 
those  with  chronic  mental  illness. 

This  is  not  a field  that  has  the  potential  for  glamor  and 
dramatic  results.  It  is  to  be  entered  only  by  those  with 
dedication  and  fortitude  little  short  of  that  shown  by 
Mother  Teresa.  It  is  a ministry  to  persons  who  are  unable 
to  help  themselves  because  their  minds  will  not  permit  it. 

Numbers  of  neglected  groups  in  our  society  have  been 
able  to  assert  themselves  and  call  for  proper  recognition. 
Recently  I saw  an  interview  with  a disabled  man,  a victim 
of  polio  who  lives  in  and  out  of  an  iron  lung.  He  reported 
that  there  are  37  million  disabled  persons  in  the  U.S.  and 
indicated  that  it  is  time  for  them  to  receive  respect  and 
support  as  individuals  and  citizens.  He  is  right.  One  re- 
calls also  that  recently  the  students  of  Gallaudet 
University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  demanded  a deaf 
president  and  their  demand  was  met. 

The  mentally  ill  are  not  able  to  assert  themselves  in 
this  fashion  for  it  is  not  their  lungs,  their  legs,  or  their 
ears  that  are  diseased,  but  their  brains,  the  seat  of  rea- 
soning power.  All  handicapped  persons  must  deal  with 
the  stigma  that  comes  with  their  handicap.  The  stigma  of 
mental  illness  is  perhaps  the  cruelest  stigma  of  all. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  chronic  mental  illnesses  is 
the  one  labeled  schizophrenia.  This  is  a brain  disease 
which  afflicts  roughly  one  percent  of  the  population 
worldwide  although  in  some  countries  it  is  even  more  pre- 
valent than  this. 

“Schizophrenia  is  a cruel  disease,”  writes  E.  Fuller  Tor- 
rey  in  Surviving  Schizophrenia.  “The  lives  of  those  af- 


fected are  often  chronicles  of  constricted  experiences, 
muted  emotions,  missed  opportunities,  unfulfilled  expec- 
tations. It  leads  to  a twilight  existence”  (p.  xiii). 

Torrey  points  out  that  one  of  the  most  devilish  features 
of  schizophrenia  is  the  uniqueness  of  the  experiences. 
These  are  so  different  from  the  perceptions  of  average 
people  that  they  are  scarcely  able  to  be  sympathetic. 
“Sympathy  for  those  afflicted  with  schizophrenia  is 
sparse  because  it  is  difficult  to  put  oneself  in  the  place  of 
the  sufferer”  (p.  5).  Torrey  describes  six  different  abnor- 
malities of  schizophrenia.  Among  these  are  the  following 
three:  alterations  of  the  senses,  inability  to  sort  and 
synthesize  incoming  sensations,  delusions  and  hallucina- 
tions. 

We  make  jokes  about  people  who  “hear  voices”  because 
it  is  foreign  to  our  experience.  But  it  is  no  joke  to  those 
who  actually  do  hear  voices  and  at  the  same  time  have 
difficulty  sorting  out  ordinary  experiences.  “I  have  to  put 
things  together  in  my  head,”  one  person  said.  “If  I look  at 
my  watch  I see  the  watch  strap,  watch,  face,  hands,  and 
so  on,  then  I have  got  to  put  them  together  to  get  it  into 
one  piece”  (p.  15). 

A rule  of  thumb  among  mental  health  professionals  is 
that  one-third  of  people  with  schizophrenia  recover,  one- 
third  do  not  improve,  and  one-third  improve,  but  do  not 
fully  recover.  It  would  seem  that  the  first  third  would  be 
the  most  challenging  to  mental  health  workers  because 
they  can  see  results  from  their  work.  But  it  is  those  in  the 
second  and  third  categories  who  are  most  in  need. 

More  than  40  years  ago  when  Civilian  Public  Service 
men  found  themselves  working  in  mental  hospitals  and 
began  to  raise  questions  about  mental  health  care,  it  was 
the  practice  to  put  these  people — especially  those  in  the 
third  group — in  permanent  custody.  More  recently  there 
has  been  a move  to  de-institutionalize  the  mentally  ill. 

The  idea  was  that  community  health  centers  should  be  or- 
ganized to  serve  these  people.  But  few  such  centers  have 
emerged. 

And  so  the  mentally  ill  live  in  the  shadows.  Some  of 
them  become  street  people  or  exist  in  shelters  for  the  in- 
digent. Others  move  in  and  out  of  hospitals. 

Some  pioneering  work  has  been  done  in  the  formation 
of  affinity  groups  and  coordinated  housing  where  the 
mentally  ill  can  live  with  supervision  and  encourage  each 
other.  This  is  an  area  which  deserves  further  exploration. 
It  will  probably  not  bring  the  sort  of  dramatic  results  that 
marriage  counseling  sometimes  brings.  But  it  is  a wide 
open  opportunity  to  aid  a group  particularly  in  need  of 
assistance  because  their  illness  keeps  them  from  helping 
themselves. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Worshippers  at  the  joint  convention  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  1983. 


One  almost  needs  specially  designed  computer  software  to 
handle  all  the  Mennonite  branches,  bends,  and  breaks. 


by  Marlene  Epp 

When  feeling  particularly  self-critical,  Mennonites 
have  sometimes  identified  themselves  as  a people  suffer- 
ing from  “Taeuferkrankheit.”  Otherwise  known  as  the 
Mennonite  sickness,  it  refers  to  the  tendency  toward  frag- 
mentation over  everything  from  mode  of  baptism  to  style 
of  tractor  tire.  The  Kleine  Gemeinde  from  the  Grosse 
Gemeinde,  the  Mennonite  Brethren  from  the  Kirchliche, 
the  Old  Order  from  the  Old  Mennonites,  the  Markham- 
Waterloo  from  the  Old  Order,  the  Sommerfelder  from  the 
Bergthaler. 


The  list  goes  on  and  on.  One  almost  needs  specially 
designed  computer  software  to  handle  all  the  branches, 
bends,  and  breaks.  The  divisions  should  not  be  seen  in  a 
purely  negative  light,  however,  because  each  split  is  a 
sign  of  individuals  struggling  to  be  faithful  to  what  they 
perceive  as  God’s  word  to  them. 

Examples  of  merger  in  the  past  as  well  as  recent  efforts 
toward  integration  suggest  that  the  forces  which  unite 
are  as  strong  as  the  forces  which  divide.  Perhaps  Men- 
nonites are  not  prone  only  to  Taeuferkrankheit.  It  could 


Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  confusion,  even 
embarrassment,  which  arises  when  one  is  forced  to  explain 
exactly  which  Mennonite  group  one  belongs  to. 


be  that  the  impulse  to  seek  the  faithful  path  causes  not 
only  particularity  but  can  also  be  turned  around  to  bring 
us  together.  Perhaps  we  do  have  the  potential  to  create  of 
ourselves  a true  Mennonite  peoplehood. 

Signs  of  the  times.  The  formal  integration  of  three 
Mennonite  conferences  in  Ontario  this  spring  is  a sign 
that  the  Mennonite  sickness  may  be  entering  a curative 
stage.  Dialogue  on  merger  between  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  in  North 
America  also  points  to  this,  as  does  the  gradual  move- 
ment to  unite  two  Mennonite  conferences  in  West 
Germany  after  decades  of  trying  to  bring  the  two  closer 
together. 

The  growing  incidence  of  joint  meetings  and  inter-Men- 
nonite  projects  also  point  to  a wave  of  Mennonite  ecu- 
menicity, if  not  actual  integration.  The  Evangelical  Men- 
nonite Conference  and  Evangelical  Mennonite  Mission 
Conference  have  toyed  with  the  idea  of  union  off  and  on 
and  in  1985  these  two  groups,  along  with  the  Chortitzer 
Mennonite  Conference,  held  their  first  joint  ministerial 
meeting  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  A survey  of  North 
American  inter-Mennonite  relationships  by  Wilbert 
Shenk  and  Betty  Kelsey  revealed  a total  of  115  inter-Men- 
nonite organizations  in  1987,  of  which  62  were  formed 
since  1974. 

At  a 1987  meeting,  13  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  groups  discovered  that  they  could  move  beyond  the 
familiar  relief  and  service  cooperation  and  founded  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
Moderators.  This  body  demonstrated  that  there  was  a 
sense  of  urgency  in  talking  and  worshiping  together,  even 
if  their  unity  was  only  symbolic. 

Mennonites  are  also  increasingly  open  to  participation 
in  ecumenical  discussions  with  other  churches,  especially 
on  the  topic  of  peace.  The  New  Call  to  Peacemaking  coali- 
tion between  Mennonites,  Quakers,  and  Brethren  began 
already  in  1977.  The  appointment  by  Mennonite  Central 


Marlene  Epp,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  is  a graduate  student  in  history  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo.  She  is  also  a researcher/writer  for  volume  3 of 
Mennonites  in  Cayiada.  This  article  was  commissioned  by  Meet- 
inghouse— the  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  editors  group. 


Committee  of  John  R.  Burkholder  as  Mennonite  repre- 
sentative in  interchurch  conversations  on  peace  and  the 
creation  of  an  Ecumenical  Peace  Theology  Working 
Group  are  signs  of  openness  to  what  other  denominations 
have  to  say  about  peace. 

Furthermore,  we  can  look  to  history  for  examples  of 
union  as  well  as  division.  James  Juhnke  of  Bethel  College 
concluded  that  “we  are  a people  of  merger  as  well  as 
schism”  in  his  analysis  of  the  merger  of  several  Amish 
groups  with  two  major  branches  of  Mennonitism  during 
the  first  half  of  this  century.  The  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church,  one  of  these  branches,  is  itself  an 
amalgamation  of  various  streams  of  Mennonitism. 
Rodney  Sawatsky  of  Conrad  Grebel  College  calls  it  the 
most  culturally  heterogenous  of  North  American  Men- 
nonite churches,  with  immigrant  roots  throughout  the 
European  continent,  including  those  of  Amish  and  Hut- 
terite  origin.  Clearly,  culture,  language,  and  tradition 
have  not  been  barriers  to  cooperation  in  this  case. 

The  North  American  conferences  of  Mennonite 
Brethren  and  Krimmer  Mennonite  Brethren  officially 
merged  in  1960,  six  years  after  the  “mother  church”  of  the 
latter  group  in  Gnadenau,  Kansas,  chose  to  amalgamate 
with  a local  Mennonite  Brethren  congregation  and  100 
years  after  the  origin  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren.  The  last 
moderator  of  the  Krimmer  Mennonite  Brethren  reasoned 
that  “we  are  prepared  to  become  one  in  body,  one  in 
program,  and  one  in  purpose  because  we  believe  it  would 
honor  the  Lord.” 

Integration  need  not  only  be  between  conferences  or 
migration  groups,  but  can  also  occur  between  congrega- 
tions. This  was  the  case  in  Ontario  in  1923  when  five  au- 
tonomous Amish  Mennonite  congregations  voted  to  unite 
as  Ontario  Amish  Mennonite  Conference,  later  to  become 
Western  Ontario  Mennonite  Conference.  One  observer 
said  that  this  step  helped  lay  a foundation  for  the  current 
integration  process  in  Ontario. 

A continuum  of  merger.  In  looking  at  the  various 
examples  of  inter-Mennonite  efforts,  what  seems  to  ap- 
pear is  a continuum  of  merger,  with  full-fledged  integra- 
tion in  Ontario  at  one  end  and  symbolic  dialogue  between 
several  church  groups  at  the  other.  In  between  are  all 
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To  survive  as  a distinct  Christian  entity  in  today’s  pluralistic 
society,  Mennonites  need  a stronger,  more  unified  voice. 


those  projects  and  organizations  which  in  some  way 
embody  the  spirit  of  unity.  The  continuum  also  repre- 
sents varying  degrees  of  theological  agreement  and  orga- 
nizational unity  as  well  as  diverse  opinions  on  how  far  the 
process  should  go.  Furthermore  each  merger,  integration, 
or  cooperative  effort  is  unique  and  thus  it  is  difficult  to 
generalize  about  what  is  at  the  root  of  the  integration 
process. 

Theologians  have  pointed  out  that  theology,  rather 
than  driving  Mennonites  apart,  has  the  potential  to  bring 
them  closer  together.  Howard  Loewen,  in  a recent  study, 
suggests  that  Mennonite  confessions  of  faith  reflect  a 
common  theological  center,  which,  if  brought  to  bear  on 
current  practice,  could  improve  Mennonite  denomina- 
tional relationships.  According  to  Loewen,  “The  common 
confessional  tradition  serves  as  a shared  promise  and  as  a 
shared  paradigm  for  Mennonite  ecumenicity  under  the 
threefold  center  of  One  Lord,  One  Church,  One  Hope.” 


All  types  of  Mennonites  at  an  auction  inLititz,  Pa.,  in  1943. 


George  Brunk  III,  writing  about  General  Conference 
and  Mennonite  Church  cooperation,  has  pointed  out  that 
not  only  is  there  a common  heritage  of  faith,  but  that 
separation  between  the  groups  is  now  undermined  by  the 
fact  that  the  historical  polarities  between  them  now  exist 
internally.  However,  theological  discussion  alone  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  springboard  that  gets  the  integration 
process  going. 

What  seems  most  evident  in  the  Ontario  situation  and 
in  the  GC-MC  dialogue  is  that  integration  begins  in  the 
disappearance  of  historical  circumstances  which  gave  rise 
to  or  perpetuated  divisions.  Differences  due  to 
geographical  separateness,  varieties  of  culture  and  lan- 
guage, many  routes  of  migration,  various  applications  of 
the  faith  in  diverse  environments,  and  differing  responses 
to  outside  influences — all  these  have  pulled  Mennonites 
apart  in  the  past.  Where  such  factors  have  ceased  to  be 
significant,  they  also  cease  to  be  barriers  to  the  coming 
together  of  Mennonites. 


When  Mennonite  immigrants  from  Russia  stepped  off 
the  train  in  Waterloo  County,  Ontario,  in  1924  and 
stepped  into  the  buggies  of  their  Swiss  Mennonite  hosts, 
it  may  have  seemed  hard  to  believe  that  these  were  their 
co-religionists,  and  even  harder  to  imagine  that  some  60 
years  later  they  would  be  signing  an  agreement  to  in- 
tegrate. Their  clothes  were  different,  their  language  was 
strange,  and  their  customs  unfamiliar. 

Yet  the  friendships  which  were  formed  in  these 
homes — in  some  cases  the  newcomers  were  hosted  for  as 
long  as  a year — were  the  beginnings  of  cooperation 
between  these  two  groups  which  continued  for  many 
years.  The  situation  may  have  been  much  the  same  when 
the  Amish  settled  just  west  of  the  Ontario  Swiss  Men- 
nonites 100  years  earlier.  Over  time  the  differences 
evaporate  and  a rationale  for  separation  can  no  longer  be 
found. 

This  is  only  a partial  explanation  because  it  fails  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  the  Mennonite  Brethren  and  the 
Brethren  in  Christ  have  not  become  party  to  integration. 
They  were  also  involved  in  many  cooperative  efforts  in 
the  past — in  the  Conference  of  Historic  Peace  Churches, 
in  Mennonite  Disaster  Service,  in  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  and  in  early  discussions  on  education  and 
missions.  Yet  they  are  far  away  from  becoming  part  of 
the  new  Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern  Canada.  The 
biggest  challenge  facing  the  groups  interested  in  merger 
is  how  to  do  so  without  further  alienating  those  groups 
which  have  held  back. 

There  are  other,  more  fundamental,  impulses  behind 
integration.  The  growing  interest  in  Mennonite  ecu- 
menicity may  be  due  in  part  to  new  perceptions  of  what  it 
means  to  be  a people  of  faith  in  a world  where  our  divi- 
sions are  irrelevant  and  even  damaging  to  our  purposes. 
Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  confusion,  even  embarrass- 
ment, which  arises  when  one  is  forced  to  explain  exactly 
which  Mennonite  group  one  belongs  to.  More  than  one 
Mennonite  leader  has  called  the  existing  denominational 
divisions  a scandal.  To  survive  as  a distinct  Christian 
entity  in  today’s  pluralistic  society,  Mennonites  need  a 
stronger,  more  unified  voice. 

Good  to  work  together.  Above  all,  efforts  to  work 
toward  integration  arise  from  a basic  supposition  that  it 
is  good  to  work  together.  A belief  in  cooperation,  in 
mutuality,  that  faith  is  shaped  in  community,  and  that 
together  we  worship  one  God— these  are  central.  " 

Integration  thus  begins  with  and  goes  beyond  the 
merger  of  denominations,  conference  structures,  and 
even  congregations.  It  occurs  when  individuals  work  to- 
gether at  a grassroots  level,  when  they  put  energy  into  a 
common  purpose,  and  when  they  concentrate  on  their 
common  faith  in  one  Lord  and  one  God.  ^ 
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Mennonite  mergers: 
the  Ontario  example 

by  Marlene  Epp 


The  process  of  integration  of  three  Mennonite  con- 
ferences in  Ontario  has  been  a long  one,  beginning  in  1786 
when  the  first  Mennonites  from  Pennsylvania  came  to 
Ontario,  followed  by  the  Amish  in  the  1820s  and  the 
Russian  Mennonites  100  years  later.  The  fact  that  these 
three  groups  settled  in  close  geographical  proximity  of 
one  another  in  a heavily  populated,  urbanizing  com- 
munity in  southwestern  Ontario  meant  that  they  were  al- 
ways aware  of  each  other. 

Years  of  visiting  each  other’s  homes  and  churches,  of 
doing  business  with  one  another,  of  lobbying  government 
together,  and  of  working  on  common  projects  paved  the 
way  for  the  1988  formation  of  the  Mennonite  Conference 
of  Eastern  Canada.  Particularly  in  the  areas  of  relief, 
education,  and  missions,  these  three  Ontario  groups  have 
been  allied  since  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

Brought  together  by  war.  The  relief  needs  created  by 
World  War  I,  as  well  as  the  crisis  of  conscription,  brought 
Ontario  Mennonites  together  early  in  the  20th  century. 
The  Non-Resistant  Relief  Organization  was  created  in 
1917  with  charter  members  from  four  Ontario  Mennonite 
groups  and  the  Brethren  in  Christ.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  Old  Order  Mennonites,  the  Old  Mennonites,  and  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ  had  experienced  division 
only  a few  decades  earlier,  they  successfully  worked  to- 
gether in  providing  relief  to  war  sufferers. 

This  type  of  cooperation  was  renewed  during  World 
War  II.  The  need  to  present  a unified  voice  to  government 
in  negotiations  over  military  exemption  and  alternative 
service  prompted  the  creation  of  the  Conference  of  His- 
toric Peace  Churches  in  1940,  with  representation  from 
six  Mennonite  groups  as  well  as  the  Brethren  in  Christ 
and  Quakers. 

Inter-Mennonite  work  in  Ontario  accelerated  in  the 
postwar  era.  The  unity  which  had  served  the  Mennonites 
in  wartime  also  manifested  itself  in  peacetime,  with  the 
creation  of  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  in  1958,  the  His- 
toric Peace  Church  Council  of  Canada  in  1959,  and  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  Canada  in  1963.  When  it  came 
to  material  relief  and  organizing  their  service  witness, 
Mennonites  had  little  difficulty  in  defining  a common 
purpose. 

In  the  area  of  education,  Conrad  Grebel  College,  es- 
tablished in  the  early  1960s  with  sponsorship  from  three 
Ontario  Mennonite  conferences,  was  a model  for  its  time 
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of  what  could  be  done  when  joining  resources.  The  three 
groups  supported  the  same  seminary  south  of  the  border 
and,  at  the  other  end  of  the  educational  scale,  made  use  of 
the  same  Sunday  school  curriculum. 

Where  cooperation  really  took  a tangible  form, 
however,  was  in  the  area  of  missions  and  church-plant- 


Years  of  visiting  each  other 
and  working  together  paved 
the  way  for  the  1988  formation 
of  the  Mennonite  Conference  of 
Eastern  Canada. 


ing.  In  the  late  1950s  and  throughout  the  ’60s,  there  was 
great  zeal  for  extending  the  Mennonite  church  com- 
munity beyond  the  boundaries  of  original  settlement. 
Mennonite  families  were  moving  into  the  cities  and  out  to 
the  periphery,  and  the  missions  committees  of  the  various 
conferences  joined  forces^to  bring  the  church  to  the  out- 
skirts. 

Congregations  sprung  into  being  in  places  like  London, 
Hamilton,  Sudbury,  Pakhill,  and  Oshawa,  which  bore  the 
stamp  of  more  of  the  specific  groups,  but  all  of  these  to- 
gether and  then  some.  Cooperation  in  these  fledgling  ef- 
forts was  based  on  the  conviction  that  “there  may  well  be 
geographic  areas  where  sharing  will  permit  at  least  a 
minimum  work,  whereas  if  left  to  any  one  group  will 
leave  even  this  minimum  undone.” 

Working  together  in  outreach.  It  was  missionary  out- 
reach that  convinced  the  three  groups  that  they  could 
indeed  work  successfully  together,  and  today  it  is  the  on- 
going establishment  of  new  churches  that  propels  the  in- 
tegration process  forward.  Emerging  congregations, 
which  more  and  more  represent  a Mennonite  mixture  as 
well  as  including  non-Mennonites,  are  not  interested  in 
joining  conferences  of  limited  scope  but  want  to  affiliate 
with  a more  inclusive  Mennonite  identity. 

The  increased  cooperation  and  recognition  that  the  du- 
plication of  programs  was  threatening  the  efficiency  of 
each  conference  prompted  the  creation  of  Inter-Men- 
nonite Conference  of  Ontario  in  1974.  Once  the  existence 
of  this  body  was  fully  accepted  by  the  constituency,  it  was 
only  a matter  of  time  before  integration  came  onto  the 
agenda.  ^ 
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Why 

lAmA 

Mennonite 

Thirty  Mennonites  tell 
their  stories. 


Why  I Am  a Mennonite 

edited  by  Harry  Loewen 

Thirty  Mennonites — business  persons,  professors,  fanners,  politicians,  historians, 
theologians — freely  share  their  point  of  view  on  the  topic:  why  I am  a Mennonite. 

For  some  the  accidents  of  birth  and  family  background  are  important  Mennonite 
distinguishing  marks.  For  others  being  Mennonite  means  identifying  with  the  faith  and  life  of  the 
early  Anabaptists  and  joining  a church  that  goes  under  the  name  Mennonite.  For  still  others 
being  Mennonite  means  applying  the  gospel,  as  understood  by  Mennonites,  to  new  situations 
which  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  distant  past.  Finally,  there  are  persons  on  the  fringes 
who  identify  with  at  least  some  aspects  of  Mennonite  peoplehood. 
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By  Birth  or  By  Choice:  Who  Can  Become  a 
Mennonite? 

by  Martha  Denlinger  Stahl 

Through  the  stories  of  Mennonites  new  to  this  denomination,  Stahl  shows  that  the 
Mennonite  Church  welcomes  new  members  and  benefits  from  the  gifts  that  they  bring.  She 
reminds  longtime  Mennonites  that  they  have  many  good  things  to  offer  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
extends  a warm  welcome  to  anyone  who  is  looking  for  a new  church  to  consider  the  Mennonite 
Church. 

Paper,  $5.95,  in  Canada  $8.35 


American  Mennonites  and  Protestant  Movements 

by  Beulah  Stauffer  Hostetler 

This  book  will  help  a new  generation  of  Mennonites  discover  their  heritage  and  spiritual 
identity.  Hostetler  describes  the  basic  religious  values  of  Mennonites  and  shows  how  the  values 
were  shaped  (or  reshaped)  by  the  influence  of  pietism,  revivalism,  fundamentalism,  and 
institutionalism.  She  documents  the  changes  in  the  Mennonite  Church,  showing  first  the 
codification  of  practice  and  then  its  dissolution  along  with  a growing  emphasis  of  peace  and 
service. 

Hard,  $29.95,  in  Canada  $41.95 
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The  biblical  foundation  for  the  new  Easter-to-Pentecost  resource  (3) 


Becoming  who  we  are  in 
the  world  (as  stewards) 


by  C.  Norman  Kraus 


Perhaps  the  title  above  seems  a bit  strange  at  first. 
What  does  the  “world”  have  to  do  with  our  “becoming 
who  we  are?”  How  is  the  earth— for  that  is  what  is  meant 
by  world  in  this  case—  related  to  our  destiny  as  children 
of  God? 

First,  a word  more  about  the  word,  “world.”  In  our 
Mennonite  tradition  we  have  often  used  “world”  to  refer 
to  the  sphere  of  Satan’s  rule  in  opposition  to  God.  That  is 
not  its  intended  meaning  here,  although  we  can  never 
know  the  earth  as  “Eden.”  We  know  it  only  as  it  has  been 
adversely  affected  by  human  selfishness.  By  “world,” 
then,  we  mean  the  “post-Edenic”  creation,  which  is  the 
sphere  of  our  life  and  responsibility  as  creatures  “in  the 
image  of  God.” 

Something  in  common.  In  the  spring  of  1986,  Asia 
Mennonite  Conference  convened  in  Taipei,  Taiwan. 
“Asia,”  of  course,  is  a Western  imperial  political  creation. 
The  cultures,  languages,  and  people  of  Asia  differ  even 
more  widely  than  those  of  Europe  and  the  Americas.  So 
what  might  these  Mennonite  people  from  such  diverse 
cultures  have  in  common?  As  it  turned  out,  the  major 
issue  which  was  the  unanimous  concern  of  the  delegates 
was  the  waste  of  our  natural  resources  and  the  nuclear 
pollution  of  our  earth  and  atmosphere.  They  vigorously 
objected  to  the  irresponsibility  which  leads  us  to 
jeopardize  the  future  of  our  human  race  to  satisfy  our 
greed.  In  this  they  reflected  a major  biblical  concern. 

When  God  created  humans  he  gave  them  responsibility 
for  the  world  of  nature  that  he  had  already  created.  In 
fact,  responsibility  for  the  natural  world  is  a primary 
aspect  of  God’s  image  and  likeness  in  which  they  were 
created  (Gen.  1:27-28).  The  human  pair  were  to  be 
responsible  in  populating  the  earth  and  using  it  for  the 
well-being  of  humankind.  We  might  note  here  that  this 
does  not  suggest  overpopulation,  but  rather  self-control 
and  planning  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  To  “subdue” 
and  “have  dominion”  means  to  take  responsibility  for  the 
good  earth  as  God’s  servants  and  to  carry  forward  God’s 
intention  for  it. 

“World,”  then,  defines  both  the  place  and  the  situation 
in  which  we  must  exercise  our  responsibility  to  God.  It 
locates  and  defines  the  nature  of  our  responsibility.  The 
place  of  our  responsibility  is  the  world.  It  is  a religious 
responsibility  in  the  sense  that  we  are  responsible  to  God, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  we  can  fulfill  it  by  just  going 
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to  church  (being  religious).  In  this  sense  it  is  a secular 
responsibility.  Our  farms,  homes,  kitchens,  offices,  and 
classrooms  are  the  places  of  our  responsibility  to  God. 


As  new  creatures  in  Christ, 
we  are  to  live  according  to 
a new  pattern  of  relationships 
and  responsibilities. 


Our  destiny  as  God’s  children  and  maturity  in  his  image 
are  directly  connected  to  our  decisions  in  these  places. 

We  have  noted  that  we  can  never  experience  the  world 
as  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Through  human  selfishness, 
greed,  and  irresponsibility  the  creation  itself  is  constantly 
being  perverted,  wasted,  and  polluted.  As  Christians  we 
are  “new  creatures,”  that  is,  we  belong  to  the  new  order  of 
creation  in  Christ.  But  as  new  creatures  in  Christ,  we 
continue  to  live  in  the  world  (the  post-Eden  creation), 
only  we  are  to  live  according  to  a new  pattern  of  rela- 
tionships and  responsibilities. 

A saving  mission.  The  fact  that  we  must  exercise  our 
responsibility  in  a “fallen”  world  greatly  complicates  our 
task  as  Christians,  but  it  does  not  essentially  change  it. 
What  it  means  is  that  our  “dominion”  over  the  earth  must 
always  be  exercised  as  a redemptive  function.  Even  in  na- 
ture we  must  restore  order,  overcome  fear,  reclaim  land, 
cure  diseases,  domesticate  flora  and  fauna.  It  is  never 
possible  for  us  to  begin  with  a pristine  innocence.  Thus 
our  task  in  the  world  must  be  spoken  of  as  a continuation 
of  Jesus  Christ’s  saving  mission.  In  the  words  of  John 
17:18,  we  have  been  sent  into  the  world  by  Christ  just  as 
he  was  sent  into  the  world  by  God. 

In  order  to  understand  the  significance  of  this  salvific 
commission  we  should  pause  for  a brief  look  at  Jesus’ 
relation  to  the  world.  So  often  we  think  of  him  only  as  a 
religious  or  spiritual  person  whose  one  task  was  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  our  sins  on  the  cross.  But  think  for  a mo- 
ment. 

Jesus  spent  the  major  share  of  his  time  on  earth  in 
productive  work  as  a service  to  his  family  and  com- 
munity. This  was  a fundamental  part  of  his  “incarnation” 
and  provides  the  necessary  context  for  his  “proclamation.” 
And  when  he  received  his  messianic  call  he  still  did  not 
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assume  a priestly  or  monastic  vocation.  He  lived  in  the 
world;  mixed  with  its  people  high  and  low — celebrated 
their  joys,  wept  with  them  in  their  sorrow,  shared  their 
food  and  lodging,  healed  their  diseases,  released  them 
from  shame  and  guilt.  He  ministered  to  the  common 
people  as  one  of  their  own  (Mark  10:45).  His  nature 
miracles  indicate  his  “dominion”  over  the  natural  world. 
And  his  exorcisms  show  his  authoritative  power  over  the 
demonic  powers  in  the  world.  This  is  the  picture  of  the 
one  whom  Paul  called  “the  image  of  the  invisible  God” 
(Col.  1:15). 

Our  responsibility.  In  conclusion,  then,  and  more 
concretely,  how  can  we  who  share  God’s  image  sum  up 
the  nature  of  our  responsibility  in  and  for  the  world? 
First,  we  are  called  to  be  reconcilers  or  peacemakers.  Of 
course  this  means  calling  people  to  peace  in  Christ.  “He 
...  is  our  peace”  (Eph.  2:14).  But  this  calling  has  broad 
ramifications.  Beside  the  proclamation  of  peace  with  God, 


the  “gospel  of  peace”  has  implications  for  the  political  and 
social  conflicts  of  our  fragmented  and  hostile  world. 

These  destructive  conflicts  are  devouring  and  wasting  the 
natural  resources  which  God  has  created  to  sustain  hu- 
mankind at  an  alarming  rate. 

Many  people  have  become  concerned  about  the  huge 
military  budget  which  is  threatening  our  national 
economy,  but  the  wasteful  plundering  of  our  natural 
resources  which  is  threatening  life  on  our  planet  should 
be  of  even  greater  concern!  I recently  saw  a bumper 
sticker  which  read,  “Our  military  budget  is  killing  us!”  It 
is  not  only  killing  us;  it  is  starving  countless  millions  of 
people  in  the  world  and  destroying  irreplaceable 
resources!  As  peacemakers  we  must  fight  against  this 
prostitution  of  the  earth’s  resources. 

And  finally,  we  are  called  to  be  in  the  world  as  God’s 
servants  representing  his  purpose  and  goal  for  the  world 
(Gal.  5:13-14).  Again,  this  servant  stance  has  broad  rami- 


Stone  pillow 

stone  pillow 

that’s  being  really  down  and  out 
settling  for  its  unyielding  surface 
yet  a little  desert  warmth  stored  up 
softens  its  severity 
what  else  can  i do 
perhaps  i need  punishment 
heaven  clearly  knows  my  sins 
expects  hard  penance  in  the  frosty  night 

stone  pillow 

for  these  few  hours  between  flight 
hold  my  tired  head  in  peace 
that’s  all  i ask,  no  more 

but  what  floats  above 

a ladder  leads  from  stone  through  air 

a ladder  brushed  by  angel  wings 

even  for  me  a way  unfolds 

that  voice  i wait  for 

solid  as  stone,  inviting  as  light 

surrounds  me  here 

i take  up  this  stone 

would  that  i could  carry  it  to  exile 

a constant  grace 

a constant  surprise 

weighting  my  future  toward  life 

stone  pillow 

i have  asked  for  feathers  in  earlier  times 
for  easy  answers  and  easy  life 
now  i lean  on  you 

— Linea  Reimer  Geiser 


We  are  called  to  seek  the 
genuine  welfare  of  all  God’s 
creatures,  beginning  with 
those  nearest  at  hand. 


fications.  Obviously  it  means  that  we  must  not  live  from  a 
self-centered  perspective.  God’s  concern  is  for  his  whole 
family,  and  we  as  God’s  servants  share  that  concern.  The 
earth  and  its  resources  are  to  be  used  for  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  whole  human  family. 

Called  into  question.  Such  a perspective  immediately 
calls  into  question  the  world  systems  that  are  built  upon 
selfish  competition  and  greed.  It  challenges  the  ideas  that 
“greed  works,”  and  that  consumerism  and  waste  are 
necessary  to  make  the  economy  succeed.  It  challenges  the 
idea  that  I have  a right  to  whatever  I can  obtain  by 
manipulative  competition  even  at  other  people’s  expense. 
From  God’s  perspective  we  cannot  justify  a system  in 
which  the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer!  Neither 
can  we  take  a position  of  “live  and  let  live.”  We  are  called 
to  seek  the  genuine  welfare  of  all  God’s  creatures,  begin- 
ning with  those  nearest  at  hand  (Gal.  6:10;  1 Cor.  10:24). 

This,  then,  is  the  nature  of  our  responsibility  in  and  for 
God’s  world.  And  as  we  filfill  this  responsibility  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ  we  will  find  ourselves  “changed  into 
Christ’s  image  from  one  degree  of  attainment  to  the  next” 
(2  Cor.  3:18).  ^ 

This  is  the  last  of  three  Bible  studies  that  provide  the 
foundation  for  the  new  Easter-to-Pentecost  resource 
called  “Invitation:  Become  Who  We  Are.  "It  helps  con- 
gregations integrate  worship,  education,  and  mission  in  a 
Sunday-morning  experience  that  involves  all  ages.  The 
resource  is  intended  to  help  congregations  get  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Vision  95  goals  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Many  congregations  are  using  the  resource  now,  and 
many  others  plan  to  use  it  later.  More  information  about 
the  resource  is  available  from  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  at  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 
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Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services  marks  its  40th  year 


What  does  the  future  look  like? 


by  Audrey  Roth  Kray  bill 


In  the  40th  anniversary  year  of  Men- 
nonite Mental  Health  Services,  the  next 
40  years  and  beyond  call  for  going  in  new 
directions  while  remaining  faithful  to  the 
initial  vision. 

“The  need  for  services  to  the  mentally 
ill  is  just  as  great  and  probably  even  more 
complex  now  than  when  Mennonite 
Mental  Health  Services  centers  were 
started  and  the  young  men  were  in  Ci- 
vilian Public  Service  in  mental  hospitals,” 
says  MMHS  board  chair  Conrad  Wetzel. 

If  that  is  true,  then  what  does  the  fu- 
ture look  like?  The  vision  for  the  future  is 
as  diverse  as  its  visionaries.  Mennonite 
Mental  Health  Services  is  going  in  many 
directions  as  it  carries  the  vision  forward. 
MMHS  is  going  into  churches  for  dis- 
cussion toward  formulating  a new  vision 
for  mental  health  care. 

Back  toward  each  other.  Local 
churches  originally  were  closely  tied  to 
the  emerging  mental  health  centers.  The 
1960s  and  early  ’70s  brought  more  federal 
funding  and  autonomous  self-direction  to 
the  centers,  according  to  David  Augs- 
burger,  professor  of  pastoral  care  at  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 
These  changes  separated  the  centers  and 
churches  quite  widely.  However,  there 
has  recently  been  gradual  movement 
back  toward  each  other. 

Bridges  must  be  built  between  mental- 
health  professionals  and  churches,  be- 
cause the  price  of  not  doing  so  is  high. 
When  the  gap  between  the  church  and 
psychology  grows  too  great,  people  in 
pain  pay  the  price.  “Our  churches  are 
vulnerable,”  Wetzel  said.  “People  in  the 
churches  are  in  need  and  they’re  at  risk. 
Maybe  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
mental  health  professional  who  knows 
nothing  about  faith,  or  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a faith  healer  who  knows 
nothing  about  psychology.” 

Ruth  Lesher,  clinical  psychologist  at 
Philhaven  in  Mt.  Gretna,  Pennsylvania, 
shares  the  fear  of  the  damage  that 
separation  between  church  and 
psychology  can  do.  “My  fear  about 
churches  just  looking  to  mental  health 
professionals  or  just  turning  to  pro- 


Audrey  Roth  Kraybill,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  a 
free-lance  writer  and  a member  of  Community 
Mennonite  Church. 


fessional  psychology  is  that  they’ll  just 
kind  of  buy  into  a psychology  or  a 
professional  mental  health  model  that 
doesn’t  address  the  richness  of  what  I 
think  the  Christian  community  of  the 
church  has  to  offer.” 

Lesher’s  concern  extends  to  those  who 
seek  psychology  out  of  disillusionment 
with  the  church.  “When  we’re  feeling  dis- 
appointed with  the  church,  let’s  work  at 
building  the  church  rather  than  leaving  it 
and  shifting  our  hurt  and  disappointment 


Stigmas  still  surround 
mental  illness,  and 
MMHS  is  going  after 
them  by  educating  and 
inviting  understanding. 


to  looking  for  that  help  and  sustenance  in 
the  mental  health  field,  because  mental 
health  can’t  substitute  for  that.”  For 
Lesher,  the  best  end-result  of  therapy  is 
when  people  are  “restored  with  regard  to 
who  they  are  before  God  and  feel  in- 
creased confidence  in  themselves  in  a way 
that  helps  them  want  to  return  to  the 
church  community.” 

Now  there  is  renewed  interest  and  con- 
cern that  the  church  and  the  centers  work 
together  at  strengthening  a common 
ministry  to  the  mentally  ill.  Augsburger 
hopes  that  church  leaders  and  profes- 
sionals will  find  ways  of  working 
together.  “That  is,  instead  of  specializa- 
tion which  will  make  us  as  professionals 
defend  our  boundaries  and  try  to  protect 
our  own  corner  on  the  market,  there  will 
be  much  more  movement  to  integration 
and  sharing  back  and  forth.” 

A healing  community.  This  sharing 
forms  the  basis  of  a healing  community. 
Up  till  now  the  centers  have  developed 
primarily  in  a professional  way,  using 
modes  of  therapy  derived  from  secular 
psychology,  Wetzel  says.  “I  think  our 
centers  use  them  responsibly.  As  a 
psychologist  I affirm  that.  I think, 
though,  there’s  been  an  underdevelop- 


ment of  the  use  of  faith  systems.”  Along 
with  others  he  is  concerned  that  centers 
and  churches  together  explore  and 
develop  avenues  of  healing,  such  as 
prayer,  as  well  as  traditional  therapies. 

Wetzel  calls  for  an  “imaginative  dia- 
logue, study,  and  review  of  the  relation- 
ship between  psychology  and  theology.” 
Lesher  shares  this  vision  for  dialogue  and 
strengthening  ties  between  faith  and 
psychology.  “I  would  really  like  to  see 
more  attention  given  to  spiritual  health 
aspects  in  the  church — developing  more 
spiritual  health  models.  I think  that  will 
go  a long  way  toward  addressing  mental 
health  issues.” 

Augsburger  echoes  Lesher’s  concern 
for  community-based  therapy  which 
roots  mental  health  care  in  the  context  of 
church  life.  He  sees  counseling  as  a tem- 
porary time  of  individual  work  after 
which  the  patient  resumes  life  in  the 
“larger  circle”  of  the  community.  He 
stresses  a need  to  strengthen  that  circle, 
to  “renew  our  teaching  in  congregations 
to  build  stronger  community  life, 
stronger  group  experience,  a stronger 
commitment  to  each  other”  in  order  for 
the  church  to  be  an  effective  context  for 
healing.  This  new  dialogue  between 
church  and  psychology  comes  to  life 
through  a theology  of  healing. 

More  holistic  models.  Reflective 
theologians  are  going  on  a search  to  find 
more  holistic  models  of  healing. 

Lesher  calls  for  a theology  that  focuses 
on  what  it  means  to  be  made  in  the  image 
of  God.  “Who  we  are  before  God  needs  to 
be  the  basis  from  which  we  address 
broken  relationships,  sexual  abuse,  and 
divorce,”  she  says.  For  her,  simply  calling 
such  things  sin  doesn’t  address  the 
central  issue  that  we  are  created  by  a lov- 
ing Creator  as  both  male  and  female  in 
God’s  image.  She  believes  that  human 
sexuality  needs  to  be  understood  as  part 
of  God’s  intention  for  human  nature. 
Without  acknowledging  that  our  sex- 
uality is  part  of  the  core  of  our  person- 
hood,  those  who  experience  sexual  abuse, 
destructive  marriages,  or  painful  female- 
male  relationships  find  it  difficult  to  find 
healing. 

Augsburger  offers  another  theology  to 
help  set  direction  for  how  we  look  at  heal- 
ing. For  him,  attaining  good  mental 
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A patient  and  staff  person  at 
Philhaven,  a Mennonite  mental 
health  center  in  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa. 


health  begins  with  understanding  that 
God  accepts  people  as  whole,  and  when 
we  do  the  same,  we  are  transformed  into 
healthy  people. 

He  encourages  acceptance  of  the  whole 
person,  the  “recognition  there’s  both  good 
and  evil  within  each  person.  And  that 
there  are  the  possibilities  for  growth  as 
well  as  the  possibilities  for  stagnation  in 
each  and  we  don’t  repress  one  side  of  the 
person  as  if  that’s  going  to  bring  health,” 
he  says. 

For  example,  in  the  past  much  was  said 
as  to  how  people  can  work  at  repressing 
the  “evil”  in  themselves,  which  led  to  be- 
ing perfection-oriented  and  thus  highly 
stressed.  “We  now  tend  to  talk  more 
about  grace  and  being,  about  relation- 
ship, and  about  discovery  of  worth  apart 
from  all  that  drivenness  that  we  talked 
about  before,”  Augsburger  says. 

A1  Dueck,  associate  professor  of  pas- 
toral counseling  at  Mennonite  Brethren 
Biblical  Seminary,  presents  another 
theological  direction.  “My  primary  con- 
cern has  to  do  with  forging,  developing, 
articulating  an  Anabaptist  vision  of  heal- 
ing,” he  says.  “We  have  borrowed  some- 


times carefully,  sometimes  uncritically, 
from  the  social  sciences  as  to  how  healing 
takes  place  in  North  American  culture, 
and  it’s  not  always  clear  to  me  how  our 


The  local  congregation 
needs  to  grow  in 
incorporating  mentally 
ill  people  into  its 
fellowship. 


own  Anabaptist  story  has  shaped  that 
process  of  healing.” 

Sixteenth-century  Anabaptists  were 
very  concerned  with  religious  freedom, 
Dueck  says,  and  that  has  implications  for 
Mennonites  today.  “I  think  in  an 
Anabaptist  perspective  one  would  take 
pluralism  very  seriously.  That  would 


make  us  sensitive  to  not  imposing  our 
story.  But  it  also  means  we  would  be  very 
clear  about  our  story.” 

He  believes  that  the  church  needs  to 
write  its  own  story  from  its  own  unique 
perspective  as  an  ethnic  minority  group. 
“Just  like  I wonder  whether  or  not  we 
have  taken  seriously  our  unique 
Anabaptist  story  in  shaping  mental 
health,  I wonder  whether  we  have  taken 
our  own  ethnicity  seriously  in  terms  of 
looking  at  mental  health,”  Dueck  says. 

“If  we  were  going  to  do  that  we  would 
have  a contribution  to  make  in  mental 
health  to  other  ethnic  communities  in 
America.  That  unique  kind  of  mental 
health  in  American  society  is  a wide  open 
frontier.  But  I think  it  takes  a commit- 
ment to  the  oppressed  in  our  own  society. 
It  takes  envisioning  alternative  modes  of 
mental  health  care,  and  I think  will  take 
willingness  to  work  for  wages  much  lower 
than  we  are  receiving  now.” 

Mental  health  care  is  going  the  way  of 
preventive  medicine.  MMHS  is  respond- 
ing to  that  trend  by  sponsoring  creative 
programs  to  promote  wholeness. 
Recovery  of  Hope  exemplifies  the  new  di- 
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rection  of  preventive  care. 

A program  for  couples  in  collapsing 
marriages,  Recovery  of  Hope  attempts  to 
intervene  and  encourage.  “For  healing  to 
begin,  for  reconciliation  to  begin,  the  two 
people  have  to  have  just  a little  spark  of 
hope,”  says  director  Steve  Wilke. 
Recovery  of  Hope  works  to  “demystify 
the  reconciliation  process  and  to  make  it 
much  more  acceptable  to  talk  about  the 
fact  that  maintaining  a marriage  is 
tough.”  One  participant  says,  “The  week 
of  Recovery  of  Hope  didn’t  solve  any 
problems;  it  just  told  us  where  we  need  to 
go.” 

Silence  still  exists.  Stigmas  still  sur- 
round mental  illness,  and  MMHS  is  going 
after  them  by  educating  and  inviting 
understanding.  Four  decades  of  involve- 
ment and  education  have  lessened  the 
stigma  attached  to  receiving  mental 
health  care.  Forty  years  ago  mental  ill- 
ness was  hidden  away  in  silence.  But  even 
today  the  silence  exists. 

“I  think  even  in  our  churches  people  are 
very  quiet.  When  they  have  to  go  to  the 
psychiatric  hospital  or  get  therapy  I don’t 
think  that  it’s  usually  shared  very  well,” 
says  Elsie  Steelberg,  therapist  at  Prairie 
View  in  Newton,  Kansas.  “It’s  kind  of  a 
quiet  thing.” 

The  centers  are  trying  to  overcome  the 
quiet.  New  treatments  such  as  art  and 
music  therapy  help  break  down 
stereotypes  of  what  mental  health  care  is 
like.  The  art  therapy  room  isn’t  quiet.  The 
participants  drift  in  one  by  one  and  come 
to  the  table  heaped  with  art  supplies.  The 
therapist  warmly  welcomes  a shy 
newcomer. 

One  young  man  sits  still  and  sad. 
Others  around  him  chatter  and  laugh  and 
share  felt-tip  markers  across  the  table. 
He  sits  without  moving.  At  last  he 
reaches  for  the  scraps  of  bright  paper  and 
before  him  emerges  a colorful  collage  tell- 
ing of  abuse,  loneliness,  and  longing.  One 
by  one  each  shares  their  project.  The 
young  man  speaks  softly,  the  group 
hushes,  and  the  therapist  touches  him 
gently  with  her  words.  The  young  man 
relaxes  a little  more  into  his  chair.  Art 
may  be  silent,  but  it  sometimes  helps  to 
heal  in  ways  words  cannot.  Here  is  accep- 
tance, not  stigma. 

Breaking  the  power  of  stigmas  comes 
gradually.  MMHS  works  at  educating 
about  mental  health  issues.  It  works  with 
congregations  to  help  them  understand 
“how  they  can  be  more  accurately  aware 
and  more  actively  involved  with  the 
mentally  ill  in  their  midst,”  Wetzel  said. 

Rising  health  costs.  While  MMHS 
works  from  within  its  centers  to  break 
stigmas,  forces  from  without  also  at- 
tempt to  share  the  direction  of  the  future. 
The  rising  cost  of  health  care  is  one  such 
force. 

Elsie  Steelberg  of  Prairie  View  worries 


that  patients  don’t  always  understand 
why  the  costs  are  so  high.  She  wonders  if 
people  know  how  expensive  it  is  “to  have 
a really  qualified  staff  and  to  have  all  the 
modalities  available  that  are  necessary  to 
treating  a patient.” 

Rowland  Shank,  executive  director  of 
Philhaven,  also  considers  the  expense  of 
quality  care.  “The  costs  of  health  care  are 
high,  and  they  are  too  high,”  he  says.  “I 
don’t  know  that  there’s  any  good  answer 
to  that  except  to  share  the  burden  of  the 
costs  in  a Christian,  loving  fashion.” 

Shank  encourages  congregational  cost- 
sharing plans  similar  to  employee- 
assistance  programs  that  businesses  offer 
their  employees.  In  such  plans,  the  orga- 


nization bears  the  cost,  not  the  individual. 
“I  think  the  fact  that  health  care  costs  are 
high  is  a fact  we  probably  have  to  live 
with,  which  does  not  mean  we  don’t  try  to 
keep  costs  as  low  as  possible.  But  I think 
the  real  challenge  is  to  develop  creative 
ways  to  meet  people’s  needs.” 

Plight  of  the  chronically  ill.  Another 
directive  force  affecting  the  future  of 
MMHS  is  the  plight  of  the  chronically 
mentally  ill. 

Their  care,  part  of  the  original  vision 
for  the  MMHS  centers,  gradually 
lessened  in  focus  as  the  emphasis  shifted 
to  acute  and  preventive  care.  Trends  such 
as  more  patient  rights  and  emptying  of 


A prayer  from  within  the  skin 

0 eternal  Word 
we  come  half-asleep 
not  from  lack  of  rest 

but  from  allowing  the  endless  drone  of  the  world’s  noise 
to  lull  us  into  inattentiveness 
to  your  voice  that  speaks 
outside  of  this  sanctuary 

for  your  consonants  are  flesh  and  bone 
your  vowels  are  sighs  and  moans 
your  gutturals  are  cries  and  shouts 
your  labials  are  tooth  and  tongue 
your  sibilants  are  breath  and  air 

Justice  calls  out  from  the  streets 

Righteousness  beckons  from  home  and  workplace 

Poverty  cries  in  the  ghetto  and  back  alley 

The  cross  is  borne  via  Main  Street 

Holy  tears  are  shed  in  steepled  churches 

You  walk  in  the  crowded  malls 

and  play  with  children  in  the  park 

you  whisper  in  the  wind 

and  gently  touch  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun 

smiling  behind  each  billowy  cloud 

Wake! 

Awake! 

Lord,  wake  us  up 
unplug  our  ears 

peel  back  the  scales  from  our  eyes 

that  we  might  gaze  upon 

your  beauty 

beneath  the  skin  of  life 

through  the  Word  made  flesh 

Jesus 

Amen. 

— Leo  Hartshorn 
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the  large  mental  hospitals  left  many 
chronically  mentally  ill  people  without 
access  to  the  services  they  need. 

‘They  are  clearly  neglected,”  Dueck 
says.  “Funding  has  changed  in  this 
country.  If  we  put  it  crassly,  there  is  no 
money  in  long-term  mental  illness.  Hous- 
ing is  one  of  the  biggest  problems.  The  op- 
tions are  limited.  In  most  cases  housing 
simply  isn’t  available.  When  it  is,  it  is 
excessively  expensive,  even  when 
mediocre  in  quality. 

Arthur  Jost  directs  Menno  Care,  an  ex- 
perimental program  for  the  chronically  ill 
in  association  with  Kings  View  Hospital 
in  Reedley,  California.  “Therapists  and 
psychiatrists  and  everybody  wants  to 
work  with  those  who  will  get  well  and  so 
the  chronic  patient  always  gets  pushed 
back.  The  acutely  mentally  ill  get  help 
now.”  It’s  the  chronic  patient  who  misses 
out.  “Once  they  drift  around  for  several 
years  they  may  come  to  the  point  where 
they  don’t  want  a shelter,  they  don’t  want 
a home,  they  don’t  want  treatment.” 

Now  MMHS  is  exploring  how  to  become 
involved  in  changing  that  situation. 
“Interestingly,  that’s  where  we  began,  so 
in  a sense  we’re  returning  to  our  original 
vision,”  Dueck  says.  He  hopes  that  com- 
mitment to  the  chronically  mentally  ill 
will  come  out  of  the  Anabaptist  story. 
“Specifically  I think  out  of  our  story  comes 
a commitment  to  faithfulness.  The 
chronically  ill  are  people  for  whom  all 
methods  have  failed  and  what  they  need 
is  a faithful  people.” 

The  chronically  ill  are  among  us, 
Wetzel  says.  “We  have  a lot  of  Mennonite 
families  that  have  mentally  ill  members. 
So  one  thing  we  want  to  help  the  churches 
do  is  become  aware  of  how  they  can  be  a 
resource  to  families  that  are  faced  with 
that  problem.” 

The  local  church’s  role.  The  local  con- 
gregation also  needs  to  grow  in  incor- 
porating mentally  ill  people  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  church.  “We  need 
churches  to  be  aware,  not  only  providing 
services  for  them,  but  also  how  they  can 
be  the  community  of  faith  for  those 
mentally  ill  people,  how  the  church  can 
increasingly  be  an  inclusive  community,” 
Wetzel  sayij. 

Jost  believes  local  churches  can  begin 
homes  for  the  chronically  ill.  Donated 
housing,  use  of  voluntary  service  person- 
nel, and  financial  help  from  foundations 
and  corporations  help  make  it  possible. 
Besides  being  an  educational  experience 
for  the  congregation,  Jost  hopes  “that 
many  of  these  patients  would  worship  in 
the  church  and  feel  welcome.” 

“That  they  would  feel  welcome” 
perhaps  best  summarizes  the  past  and 
present  vision  of  MMHS:  that  hurting 
people  would  feel  welcome  within  the 
healing  circle  of  the  faithful  community, 
and  so  become  whole  through  Christ’s 
love.  ^ 


Ever  hear  of  a church 
sending  a student  to  college 
and 

getting  something  in  return? 

Our  BEST*  program  is 
out  to  do  just  that. 


will  join  with  your 
congregation  to  provide. . • 

. . . financial  assistance  to  your 
students. 


We  will  match  your  church’s  student  aid  grants 
up  to  $500. 

We  will  match  up  to  $500  more  as  your  church 
supports  EMC. 

We  will  meet  established  financial  need  of  all 
qualified  students. 

. . . enrichment  for  your 
members  and  leaders. 


We  will  build  your  leaders-through  opportunities  on 
campus  and  across  the  globe. 

We  will  take  retirees  into  our  classrooms. 

We  will  provide  pastoral  interns,  resources  & more. 

* Building  Education  and  Service  Together. 

Information  and  conditions  wiii  be  sent  upon  request. 

Caii  or  write: 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  & Seminary 
Church  Relations  Office 

Harrisonburg,  Va  22801  (703)  433-2771  ext.  212 
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Chris  Longenecker  tells  General  Board  fww  she  decided  to  ask  her  employer— Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions— to  stop  withholding  the 
military  portion  of  her  taxes  from  her  wages.  Eastern  Board,  like  other  Mennonite  Church  institutions,  is  waiting  for  guidance  on  this  issue  from 
General  Board  before  it  honors  a request  like  this. 


General  Board  takes  step  in 
non-withholding  of  war  taxes 


In  a decision  that  will  lead  to  breaking  the 
law  if  approved  by  the  General  Assembly 
next  year,  the  General  Board  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  has  recommended  that 
war  taxes  not  be  withheld  from  the  pay- 
checks  of  denominational  employees  who 
request  that.  The  32-member  board 
passed  the  recommendation  unani- 
mously, with  a few  abstentions. 

The  action,  which  came  during  the 
board’s  Apr.  6-9  meeting  in  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  was  a long-awaited  response  to 
several  people  at  church  agencies  and 
schools  who,  because  of  conscience,  do  not 
want  to  pay  the  portion  of  their  taxes — 
about  50  percent  in  the  United  States — 
that  goes  to  the  military.  It  was  also  a 
response  to  an  impatient  1987  General 
Assembly  that  instructed  General  Board 
to  take  a stand  on  the  issue. 

“This  has  been  an  area  we  have  been 
reluctant  to  move  in,”  said  General  Board 
executive  secretary  Jim  Lapp  in  introduc- 
ing the  matter.  Ed  Metzler,  the  denomi- 
nation’s peace  and  social  concerns 
secretary,  said  the  main  reasons  for  tak- 


ing the  non-withholding  action  are  to 
allow  individual  expressions  of  conscience 
and  to  witness  against  militarism.  “But  is 
this  the  best  way  to  witness  against 
militarism?”  asked  Tim  Burkholder  of 
Northwest  Conference.  Other  board 
members  wondered  if  the  church  cor- 
porately should  break  the  law  to  satisfy 
the  consciences  of  a few  individuals. 


Ed  Metzler  (left)  and  Jim  Lapp  lead  the 
General  Board  discussion  on  war  taxes. 


The  board  members,  meeting  at 
Pioneer  Park  Christian  Fellowship, 
gathered  a day  earlier  than  usual  to  take 
up  the  war  tax  matter.  Metzler  arranged 
for  a variety  of  speakers  to  address  the 
subject,  including  two  persons  who  have 
requested  non-withholding — Chris  Long- 
enecker of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Carman  Albrecht  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  Ontario. 

John  Stoner,  executive  secretary  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  Peace 
Section,  delivered  a ringing  “call  for 
courage”  based  on  the  book  of  Revelation. 
“It  is  unthinkable  that  John  the  Revelator 
would  not  see,  in  our  time  and  place,  the 
war  tax  demands  of  Western  democratic 
militaristic  capitalism  as  a challenge  to 
our  faithfulness  to  the  witness  of  Jesus,” 
he  said. 

Bob  Hull,  peace/justice  secretary  for 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  explained  the  lengthy  process 
that  led  to  his  denomination’s  1983  deci- 
sion to  honor  requests  for  non-withhold- 
ing. It  included  a four-year  effort  to  ex- 
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plore  all  legal  channels — legislative,  judi- 
cial, administrative — for  avoiding  the 
payment  of  war  taxes.  Finally,  at  their 
convention  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  72  percent 
of  the  GC  delegates  voted  to  defy  the 
law — the  first  denomination  to  do  so. 
(Several  Quaker  groups  have  since  done 
the  same.)  To  date,  the  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  not  moved  against 
the  GC  Church. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  several 
people  argued  that  consistent  consci- 
entious objection  to  war  should  include  a 
refusal  to  fight  as  well  as  to  pay  for  fight- 
ing. Others  wondered  why  the  Mennonite 
Church — and  other  denominations — 
agreed  so  easily  to  a 1943  law  in  the  U.S. 
(and  earlier  in  Canada)  that  required 
them  to  withhold  taxes  from  employees’ 
wages,  thus  putting  the  church  in  the  role 
of  tax  collector  for  the  government. 

For  a while  it  looked  like  the  board 
members  might  postpone  action  on  the 
issue  or  pass  the  buck  to  the  22  con- 
ferences of  the  Mennonite  Church.  But 
Moderator  Ralph  Lebold  reminded  them 
of  their  instructions  from  General 
Assembly,  and  Dean  Swartzendruber  of 
lowa-Nebraska  Conference  urged  the 
board  to  “decide  here  today.” 

In  the  end,  the  decision  was  made  after 
much  deliberation  and  considerable 
rewriting  of  the  proposed  action.  In  addi- 
tion to  honoring  requests  for  non-with- 
holding,  it  includes  support  for  the  Peace 
Tax  Fund  bill  in  the  U.S.  Congress  that 
would  provide  conscientious  objection  to 
war  taxes  and  a call  for  “serious  atten- 
tion” to  the  question  of  the  church  as  tax 
collector. 

The  recommendation  will  now  go  to  the 
conferences  for  review.  A year  from  now. 
General  Board  will  take  the  responses 
from  the  conferences  and  shape  a final 
recommendation  for  submission  to  the 
1989  General  Assembly.  The  board  mem- 
bers agreed  that  the  recommendation  will 
be  introduced  in  person  to  the  leaders  of 
each  conference  by  a denominational 
staff  person. 

In  other  business.  General  Board: 

— Voted  to  “continue  to  move  forward” 
on  the  proposal  for  merging  (“integrat- 
ing”) the  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  The  board 
called  for  study  materials  on  the  subject 
and  asked  the  MC-GC  Committee  on 
Cooperation  to  give  further  attention  to 
polity  (organizational)  differences 
between  the  two  denominations. 

— Conducted  an  indepth  review  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Education,  whose  repre- 
sentatives included  the  presidents  of  all 
three  Mennonite  Church  colleges.  In  an 
exchange  about  alcohol  and  other  lifestyle 
issues  on  campus,  Goshen  College 
president  Vic  Stoltzfus  argued  that  “our 
way  is  the  best  one  to  help  our  students 


grow  and  develop” — and  not  the  way  of 
the  Christian  schools  with  strict  rules  and 
easy  answers. 

— Disbanded  the  task  force  that  was 
exploring  a structural  “realignment”  that 
would  have  merged  the  small  and  strug- 
gling Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  with  the  larger  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Board  members 
agreed  they  have  not  sensed  enthusiasm 
for  the  idea  and  that  the  MC-GC  merger 
talks  take  priority. 

— Authorized  the  continuation  of  the 
Listening  Committee  for  Homosexuality 
Concerns,  which  is  an  official  point  of 
contact  between  the  denomination  and 
gay/lesbian  members.  The  action  came 
despite  opposition  from  board  members 
who  feel  the  committee  gives  “legiti- 
macy” to  homosexuals. 

— Heard  Moderator  Ralph  Lebold  and 
Executive  Secretary  Jim  Lapp  complain 
about  the  wrong  perception  among  Men- 
nonites  that  denominational  agencies  are 
growing  rapidly  in  size.  What  is  growing, 
they  said,  is  the  percentage  of  offerings 
kept  in  the  local  congregation  and  con- 
ference— currently  92  percent — and  the 
staff  persons  employed  by  congregations 
and  conferences. 

— Enjoyed  dinner  and  interaction  with 
the  leaders  of  the  newly  merged  Men- 
nonite Conference  of  Eastern  Canada 
and,  on  another  evening,  with  Milo  and 
Laura  Shantz  of  the  St.  Jacobs  historic 
preservation  project. — Steve  Shenk 


Hesston  College  conducts 
talks  with  churches 
in  West,  Midwest 

Nearly  60  pastors,  lay  leaders,  college 
administrators,  and  pastoral  ministries 
students  met  at  Hesston  College,  Mar.  14- 
15,  to  take  part  in  the  second  Church- 
College  Conversations.  They  came  from 
the  Midwestern  and  Western  conferences 
that  support  Hesston. 

Many  came  to  hear  Mary  Cosby  of 
Church  of  the  Saviour  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  who  spoke  in  the  college’s  Biblical 
Perspectives  Series.  She  challenged  her 
audiences  to  develop  inward  prayer  life  to 
match  outward  or  evangelistic  actions. 
She  told  stories  that  reflected  her 
church’s  emphasis  on  prayer,  under- 
standing of  spiritual  gifts,  and  resulting 
actions. 

The  ensuing  “conversations”  provided 
opportunities  to  examine  church 
leadership  needs  for  the  1990s,  and  the 
role  that  Hesston  College  needs  to  play  in 
the  Mennonite  Church’s  Vision  95  goals. 
Participants  also  took  a look  at  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  Hesston’s 
two-year  pastoral  training  program. 


Students  talked  about  being  “stretched” 
academically  and  spiritually.  Pastors  af- 
firmed the  value  of  “real  life”  experiences 
for  good  pastoring  and  encouraged  the 
students  to  develop  strong  conference  ties 
when  they  assume  congregational 
leadership  positions. 

There  was  discussion  regarding 
Hesston’s  admissions  policies.  Pastors 
were  not  all  in  agreement  about  the  kind 
of  students  a church  college  should 
recruit.  One  pastor  suggested  that 
Hesston  should  not  try  to  be  all  things  to 
all  people  and  another  responded  that 
just  as  the  church  has  an  “open  ad- 
missions” policy,  so  should  the  college. 


Goshen  College  board 
tries  to  raise  saiaries 
to  ‘adequate’  level 

Is  it  possible  to  raise  faculty  salaries  to  an 
adequate  level  and  still  balance  the 
college’s  budget?  That  was  one  of  the  key 
questions  asked  by  the  Goshen  College 
Board  of  Overseers  at  its  recent  meeting 
on  campus.  “We  need  to  raise  faculty 
salaries  in  order  to  keep  attracting 
quality  faculty  members  and  retain  the 
ones  we  have,”  said  board  member  Paul 
Helmuth  of  Louisville,  Ohio. 

The  issue  is  not  a new  one  for  the 
board.  Several  years  ago  it  set  a goal  of 
raising  faculty  salaries  to  the  average  of 
Indiana  private  colleges  of  Goshen’s  type. 
At  present  Goshen’s  teaching  faculty 
earns  about  $3,500  a year  less  in  salary 
and  fringe  benefits  than  the  average  of 
their  counterparts  in  other  Indiana 
private  colleges,  according  to  business 
manager  William  Zuercher.  The  gap  in 
salaries  for  administrators  is  even 
greater.  For  the  past  several  years  tight 
budgets  have  limited  salary  increases  for 
faculty  members  to  a level  that  kept  up 
with  inflation,  but  did  not  close  the  gap 
with  other  colleges. 

Complicating  the  discussion  of  faculty 
salaries  is  the  need  to  increase  spending 
for  new  equipment  and  for  renovation  in 
residence  halls.  The  board  was  en- 
thusiastic about  the  possibility  of  using 
volunteers  to  do  some  of  the  renovation, 
but  they  recognized  that  the  repairs 
would  still  put  a strain  on  the  budget. 

To  move  ahead  on  the  salary,  equip- 
ment, and  renovation  issues,  the  board 
asked  college  administrators  to  bring  a 
three-year  budget  proposal  to  the  June 
board  meeting  that  would  include  recom- 
mendations to  close  the  salary  gap  with 
other  Indiana  private  colleges  for  faculty 
and  administrators.  At  the  same  time  the 
board  asked  for  recommendations  for 
ways  to  purchase  priority  equipment. 

— John  Yoder 
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Church  planting  efforts  decreased 
in  1987,  according  to  statistics 


The  number  of  new  congregations  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  development  in  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  decreased  in  1987  as  com- 
pared to  1986.  But  Evangelism  and 
Church  Development  staff  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  are  not  overly  con- 
cerned. 

Statistics  compiled  by  ECD  show  78 
congregations  were  developing  last 
year — 11  were  in  the  idea  stage,  21  were 
undergoing  feasibility  studies,  29  were  in 
formation,  and  17  were  in  the  church 
planted  stage.  For  the  previous  year,  97 
congregations  were  in  various  develop- 
ment stages— 17  in  the  idea  stage,  22 
under  study,  47  in  formation,  and  11  in 
the  church  planted  stage. 

ECD  director  Irv  Weaver  admitted  the 
process  of  developing  new  congregations 
has  slowed  down.  “Conferences  initially 
developed  many  ideas  of  where  to  start 
churches  as  a result  of  Vision  95,”  he  said. 
“Now  they’re  realizing  it  takes  more  plan- 
ning and  work,  and  that  well-trained 
leaders  are  hard  to  find.”  He  added  that 
financial  resources  are  not  always  readily 
available. 

But  Weaver  is  not  discouraged.  “It  sim- 
ply means  we  are  taking  a more  cautious 
approach,”  he  said.  “More  constructive 
planning  for  new  congregations  will  take 
place  from  here  on  out.  We  are  also  dis- 
covering better  techniques  and  relation- 
ship structures  for  church  planting.  That 
will  result  in  more  healthy  church  plant- 
ings.” 

Weaver  added  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  “on  a solid  growth  plan  where 
congregations  are  taking  evangelism  seri- 
ously. It’s  not  just  a numbers  game;  we 
are  on  a genuine  program  for  evangelism 
and  spiritual  growth.  Conferences  are 
concerned  about  developing  authentic 
new  congregations.” 

The  Vision  95  goals  projected  35  con- 
gregations for  the  first  three  years  (1985, 

1986,  and  1987),  with  increases  in  sub- 
sequent years.  Present  figures  are  lower 
than  that:  23  in  1985, 11  in  1986,  and  17  in 

1987. 

Weaver  believes  that  with  the  more 
thorough  approach  to  church  planting, 
the  goal  of  500  new  mature  congregations 
by  1995  will  be  reached.  “I  think  we’re  in  a 
healthy  place.  We’re  getting  set  for  more 
solid  evangelism  and  outreach.  That 
means  we’ll  see  the  number  of  new  con- 
gregations increase  in  the  years  ahead.” 

Weaver  also  noted  that  larger  confer- 
ences that  are  better  organized  and  have 
the  resources  are  pushing  ahead  to 
develop  new  congregations  faster  than 
smaller  conferences. 

As  far  as  location  of  new  congrega- 


tions, Weaver  says  the  primary  emphasis 
is  urban  settings.  For  instance,  MBM  is 
working  with  Indiana-Michigan  Confer- 
ence to  develop  a network  of  new  con- 
gregations in  Detroit.  “Here  and  in  other 
urban  areas,  we  are  encouraging  con- 
ferences to  network  with  existing  con- 
gregations so  new  ones  are  not  planted  in 
isolation,”  he  Phil  Richard 


A School  of  Nursing  class  at  Dhamtari  Chris- 
tian Hospital  in  India. 


Major  expansion  project 
completed  at  hospital 
in  Dhamtari,  India 

A major  expansion  project  at  Dhamtari 
Christian  Hospital  in  India  was  com- 
pleted recently  at  a cost  of  $1.4  million. 
Begun  in  1981,  it  included  construction  of 
three  major  buildings — a nurses  dormi- 
tory, a 200-bed  hospital  ward,  and  a sur- 
gery wing. 

About  80  students  are  currently  en- 
rolled at  the  hospital’s  school  of  nursing. 
The  hospital  has  some  165  employees — all 
Indian.  Despite  a capacity  for  200 


patients,  the  hospital  had  some  270 
patients  when  former  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  workers  Paul  and  Vesta 
Miller  visited  recently. 

Jonathan  Yoder  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  a 
former  MBM  doctor  at  the  hospital,  coor- 
dinated the  fund  drive  for  the  expansion 
project  with  the  assistance  of  MBM,  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee,  Canadian  In- 
ternational Development  Agency,  and  a 
German  Protestant  relief  agency. 

H.  S.  Martin,  medical  superintendent 
of  the  hospital,  wrote  a letter  of  thanks 
for  the  prayer  support  and  financial  sup- 
port for  the  project.  “The  Mennonite  Med- 
ical Board  members  and  staff  of 
Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital  express 
their  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  your 
support  and  help,”  he  said.  “The  project 
has  been  completed  and  there  are  no 
outstanding  debts.” 

Yoder  said  the  project  was  sorely 
needed.  During  a visit  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  project,  he  observed  the  inadequate 
physical  facilities  the  staff  had  to  work 
with.  In  addition,  the  Mid-India  Board  of 
Examiners,  the  accrediting  agency  for  the 
hospital’s  nursing  education  program, 
had  determined  that  improved  facilities 
were  necessary  for  continued  accredita- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  $75,000  has  been  raised  for 
a separate  endowment  fund  to  provide 
much-needed  aid  for  patients  who  cannot 
pay  their  medical  expenses  at  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  hospital  is  presently  adding  six  to 
eight  patient  rooms  and  two  storage  areas 
with  its  own  funds.  It  also  hopes  to 
improve  its  obstetrics  unit. 

Founded  by  MBM  in  1912,  the  hospital 
is  located  in  the  town  of  Dhamtari — site 
of  MBM’s  first  overseas  mission  work  in 
1899.  Control  of  the  hospital  was  turned 
over  to  the  Mennonite  Medical  Board  in 
1960. 


The  main  entrance  at  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital. 
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Eastern  Board  president  Paul  Landis  (right) 
talks  with  former  Haiti  worker  Eldon 
Stoltzfus  (center)  and  Overseas  Ministries  as- 
sociate director  Millard  Garrett. 

Lancaster  Mennonites 
urged  to  start  one 
church  a month  in  1988 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
held  a Missions  Rally  at  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  High  School  on  Mar.  20  as  a 
conclusion  to  the  annual  meeting  of  Lan- 
caster Conference.  Mission  Board 
president  Paul  Landis  listed  goals  for 
1988.  He  challenged  Lancaster  Confer- 
ence congregations  to  start  a new  church 
on  the  average  of  one  a month  under  the 
direction  of  district  leaders.  Church 
planting  overseas,  he  said,  will  focus  on 
large  cities. 

Landis  urged  that  Lancaster  Con- 
ference not  lessen  its  efforts  in  world  mis- 
sion because  the  mandate  of  the  gospel  is 
clear  and  the  inequalities  of  the  world  are 
real.  He  pointed  out  that  96  percent  of 
Christian  finances  around  the  world  are 
spent  in  the  United  States,  which  has 
only  6 percent  of  the  world’s  population. 

Reporting  on  goals  for  Discipleship 
Ministries,  Landis  said  that  department 
hopes  to  add  three  additional  overseas 
countries  to  the  list  where  Youth  Evange- 
lism Service  (YES)  volunteers  can  serve. 
Discipleship  Ministries  also  plans  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  opening  a third 
YES  training  center  in  cooperation  with 
another  conference. 

The  Home  Ministries  Department  is 
calling  for  a network  of  prayer  cluster 
groups  throughout  Lancaster  Conference 
who  pray  for  missions.  The  department 
will  attempt  to  give  equal  priority  to  the 
planting  of  new  churches  and  the  work  of 
evangelism  in  established  churches. 
Landis  referred  to  developing  “anchor 
churches”  in  metropolitan  areas.  An  an- 
chor church  will  train  leaders  to  plant 
smaller  satellite  churches  in  the  area  sur- 
rounding it. 

Landis  also  said  the  Mission  Board  will 
try  seriously  to  recruit  minority  people  as 
church  planters  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
As  a part  of  this,  he  says,  Mennonites 
must  learn  better  how  to  assimilate  be- 
lievers from  many  backgrounds  into  their 
congregations.  “We  need  to  embrace  the 


pain  as  well  as  the  gain  that  goes  with  be- 
ing faithful,”  he  said. 

The  goal  of  the  Overseas  Ministries  De- 
partment is  to  encourage  each  congrega- 
tion to  pray  in  a specific  way  for  its  own 
missionaries.  New  areas  where  the  de- 
partment hopes  to  place  missionaries  are 
among  Somali-speaking  people  in 
Djibouti,  Swahili-speaking  Muslims  in 
Tanzania,  and  the  Massai  people  of  Ken- 
ya. Major  cities  slated  for  a new  outreach 
are  Manila,  Singapore,  San  Salvador,  and 
Sydney. 

In  commenting  on  Landis’s  report, 
board  chairman  Jay  Garber  said  it  will 
require  a major  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  Lancaster  Conference  to  accom- 
plish these  goals.  Also,  he  said,  it  means 
that  many  people  will  have  to  say,  “Here 
am  I,  send  me.” 

A highlight  of  the  Missions  Rally  was 
the  singing  of  the  Christian  Volunteer 
Male  Chorus  from  Philadelphia.  The  pow- 
erful voices  of  the  nine  men  under  the 
leadership  of  Paul  Zimmerman  made  the 
amplifying  system  virtually  unnecessary 
in  the  1,000-seat  auditorium. 

Mennonite  World  Conference  executive 
secretary  Paul  Kraybill,  in  the  keynote 
message  of  the  Missions  Rally,  warned 
against  worshiping  the  god  of  success 
after  God  has  blessed  his  people.  He  cited 
the  example  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  the 
Old  Testament  who  were  taken  captive 
because  they  had  abused  the  land  and  had 
misused  their  wealth.  “How  long  will  it  be 
until  God  punishes  America?”  was  a 
question  that  hung  over  the  meeting  al- 
though Kraybill  did  not  specifically  ask 
it. 

The  concluding  feature  of  the  rally  was 
the  commissioning  of  12  church  planters 
and  five  overseas  workers. 

—Nathan  Hege 


Lancaster  Conference 
annual  meeting  includes 
variety  of  activities 

The  people  of  Lancaster  Conference  held 
their  annual  meeting  Mar.  18-20  on  the 
80-acre  campus  of  their  high  school.  The 
weekend  consisted  of  four  reporting  ses- 
sions, a rally  for  youth,  a rally  for  evange- 
listic mission,  and  a “Festival  of  Church 
Life.” 

Stanley  Shenk,  a retired  Bible  teacher 
of  Goshen  College  and  the  current 
“scholar  in  residence”  for  the  conference, 
gave  a series  of  sermons  on  the  theme  of 
the  meetings,  “Behold  Your  God!” 

A drama  group  from  Kraybill  Men- 
nonite School  represented  the  3,260  ele- 
mentary grade  students  in  the  21  schools 
related  to  the  conference’s  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Several  Faith  Mennonite  High 


School  students  portrayed  religious  activ- 
ities to  represent  the  1,045  secondary 
students  enrolled  in  10  conference-related 
schools. 

Paul  Kraybill,  a former  overseas  ad- 
ministrator of  the  conference’s  mission 
board  and  currently  the  executive 
secretary  of  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence, spoke  to  the  mission  rally.  Over 
1,200  people  attended.  Former  moderator 
David  Thomas  spoke  to  over  900  while 
more  than  700  youth  heard  New  York 
City  pastor  Michael  Banks. 

The  385  official  delegates  from  124  con- 
gregations expressed  various  concerns: 
money  going  to  so-called  para-church  or- 
ganizations, how  to  help  people  in  fi- 
nancial straits,  why  so  many  of  the  mis- 
sion board  service  assignments  are  being 
fulfilled  by  people  from  outside  the  con- 
ference. 


Mennonite  Foundation 
sets  contributions  record, 
marks  anniversary 

Setting  records  for  contributions  and  dis- 
tribution of  charitable  gifts  and  celebrat- 
ing a 35th  anniversary  were  highlights 
for  Mennonite  Foundation  in  1987.  The 
foundation,  begun  in  1952  as  a service  of 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  acts  as  a channel 
for  donors  who  wish  to  give  property  and 
other  assets  to  charitable  organizations. 

In  1987  a total  of  570  educational, 
church,  and  charitable  organizations 
received  more  than  $4.2  million  through 
the  foundation— a substantial  increase 
from  1986  disbursements  of  $2.9  million. 
Charitable  contributions  also  increased  to 
$7.3  million,  surpassing  the  1986  level  of 
$6.8  million.  At  the  end  of  1987,  the  foun- 
dation managed  nearly  $35  million  as 
trustee  for  other  church  institutions. 

Of  the  total  gifts  disbursed  in  1987, 
donors  asked  that  colleges  and  seminaries 
receive  $1,688,000  or  39  percent.  The  sec- 
ond largest  amount — $829,000  or  20  per- 
cent— was  designated  for  missions  and 
relief  work.  Congregations  received 
$718,000;  church  conferences  received 
$345,000;  and  Mennonite  hospitals  and 
homes  received  $246,000.  The  remaining 
gifts — 10  percent  of  the  total—  were 
designated  for  a variety  of  other 
charities. 

The  foundation  also  conducted  over  100 
stewardship  seminars  and  some  1,200  in- 
terviews to  help  people  plan  their  estates. 
Contributions  can  be  made  through  life 
income  plans,  current  gifts,  or  bequests. 

Mennonite  Foundation  has  offices  in 
Hesston,  Kans.;  Goshen,  Ind.;  Harleys- 
ville  and  Lancaster,  Pa.;  and  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Greg  Weaver  is  manager 
of  the  foundation. 
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An  African  choir  at  Foyer  Grebel  Christian  Community  in  suburban  Paris,  France,  provides  spe- 
cial music  during  a Sunday  morning  worship  service. 


Student  ministry 
expands  facilities 
in  Paris  suburbs 

Expansion  and  renovation  projects  of 
Foyer  Grebel  in  two  suburbs  of  Paris, 
France,  are  nearing  completion.  One  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  student  hostel  in 
Maisons-Alfort  and  the  other  is  the  con- 
struction of  a study  center  in  the  original 
Foyer  Grebel  building  in  St.  Maurice. 
Foyer  Grebel  is  an  international  student 
center  established  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  in  1977. 

Work  on  the  student  hostel  began  in 
1986  after  acquisition  of  property  in  the 
suburb  adjacent  to  St.  Maurice.  Foyer 
Grebel  director  Denis  Schultz,  a French 
Mennonite,  said  the  new  property  was 
purchased  because  the  original  building 
was  not  physically  well  adapted  for  stu- 
dent housing. 

The  new  student  hostel  site  increases 
available  beds  from  12  to  26  and  makes 
possible  a residence  for  Schultz  and  his 
family  and  a room  for  Foyer  Grebel  vol- 
unteers. Most  of  the  residents  are  African 
students,  who  have  trouble  finding  hous- 
ing because  of  racial  discrimination. 

Schultz  feels  hospitality  is  important 
since  no  government  or  public  program 
exists  for  foreign  students.  Most  of  the 
residents  are  Christians.  Schultz  and 
some  of  the  residents  take  turns  leading 
Wednesday  evening  meetings. 

The  renovation  work  has  been  done  by 
local  contractors  as  well  as  by  European 
Mennonite  volunteers  and  MBM  Volun- 
tary Service  workers  Paul  and  Nancy 
Showalter. 

Funds  for  the  $900,000  project  (prop- 
erty purchase  and  renovation  work)  are 
being  provided  by  MBM,  a French  immi- 
gration lodging  fund,  European  Men- 
nonite Mission  Committee,  and  French 
Mennonite  Mission. 

The  increased  number  of  residents  at 
the  student  hostel  has  resulted  in  in- 
creased attendance  at  Foyer  Grebel 
Christian  Community,  which  meets  in 
the  basement  of  the  original  building.  The 


26-member  congregation  became  part  of 
the  French  Mennonite  Church  in  1986. 
Attendance  is  35-40.  MBM  worker  Neal 
Blough  is  the  pastor. 

The  renovation  also  provides  an  apart- 
ment for  Blough  and  his  family.  And  it 
will  permit  development  of  the  study 
center,  which  Neal  and  his  wife,  Janie, 
direct.  The  center  will  include  guest 
rooms,  a library,  and  two  meeting  rooms. 
“The  center  will  help  make  the  congrega- 
tion better  known  through  group  meet- 
ings and  discussions,  will  share  Men- 
nonite/ Anabaptist  concerns  with  the  wid- 
er church  body,  and  will  conduct  activ- 
ities with  African  students,”  said  Neal. 


Greencroft-based 
satellite  TV  system 
proposed  for  Mennonites 

If  Sandy  Swartzendruber’s  ambitions 
come  true,  the  Greencroft  retirement 
community  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  will  be  home 
base  for  the  first  Mennonite  satellite 
relay  facility.  Swartzendruber,  founder 
and  president  of  Precision  Audio,  envi- 
sions a time  when  Mennonite  institutions 
throughout  North  America  can  share 
programming  via  satellite. 

“The  whole  thing  started  quite  a few 
years  ago  when  Precision  Audio  began 
doing  some  service  work  with 
Greencroft’s  television  system,”  Swartz- 
endruber explained.  The  current  cable 
system  is  limited  to  separate  closed-cir- 
cuit systems  in  each  building.  This 
creates  a confusing  situation. 

Swartzendruber  was  asked  to  look  into 
tying  the  entire  campus  together  on  one 
cable.  “After  we  started  kicking  that  one 
around,  some  other  ideas  began  to 
develop,”  he  explained.  During  a staff 
brainstorming  session,  the  idea  for  outfit- 
ting Greencroft  with  a satellite  cable 
system  was  brought  up.  This  would  in- 
volve installing  a receiving  dish,  which 
would  allow  more  channels  than  the  local 
cable  company  at  lower  cost. 


The  first  stages  for  installing  the 
satellite  system  have  been  approved.  The 
primary  hurdle  is  the  expense  of  running 
cable  and  conduit,  a problem  Greeencroft 
is  only  beginning  to  examine.  “If  we  can 
figure  out  how  to  get  this  initial  $34,000 
out  of  our  budget,  then  we  ought  to  go 
ahead  and  wire  the  entire  campus  to  get 
everyone  on  one  system,”  said  Jay 
Shetler,  director  of  marketing  and 
development  at  Greencroft. 

Funding  for  the  more  expensive  up-link 
equipment  would  require  the  help  of 
other  church  institutions.  “We  could  see 
that  kind  of  thing  being  used  in  areas 
such  as  pastoral  development,  leadership 
training,  and  reporting  to  the  congrega- 
tions,” said  Swartzendruber. 

Swartzendruber  is  concerned  that 
people  do  not  misinterpret  the  intentions 
of  the  project.  “People  have  this 
stereotype  of  the  PTL  Club  and  the 
electronic  church,  so  they  want  to  turn 
everything  off,”  he  said.  “But  that’s  not 
really  what  we’re  talking  about.”  The 
interest  lies  in  developing  better  com- 
munication among  Mennonites  and  reap- 
ing the  benefits  that  the  video  medium 
can  provide. — Randal  Hertzler 


MCC  to  send  more 
commentaries,  Bibles 
to  the  Soviet  Union 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  authorized  $220,000 
for  Russian-language  Bibles  and  Bible 
commentaries  at  its  spring  meeting  on 
Mar.  26  in  Akron,  Pa. 

Last  year,  5,000  sets  of  a 15-volume 
Russian-language  New  Testament  com- 
mentary were  shipped  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  was  a joint  project  of  MCC, 
Baptist  World  Alliance,  and  the  All- 
Union  Council  of  Evangelical  Christians/ 
Baptists  in  the  Soviet  Union.  When  an 
MCC  delegation  visited  the  Soviet  Union 
recently,  All-Union  Council  leaders  told 
the  group  that  many  more  sets  are  needed 
and  that  there  is  great  interest  in  addi- 
tional Bible  study  resources. 

The  new  MCC  action  authorizes  funds 
to  ship  an  additional  1,000  sets  of  the  New 
Testament  commentary,  already  printed, 
to  the  All-Union  Council  and  to  print 
5,000  additional  New  Testament  sets  as 
soon  as  permission  for  importation  is 
granted.  MCC  also  authorized  funds  to 
translate  and  print  an  Old  Testament  Bi- 
ble commentary. 

Cost  for  the  Old  Testament  project  is 
estimated  at  $320,000  over  three  years. 
Printing  additional  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  is  budgeted  at  $95,000,  and 
shipping  costs  are  estimated  at  $25,000. 
MCC  and  Baptist  World  Alliance  will  di- 
vide those  costs,  leaving  MCC’s  share  at 
$220,000. 
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David  Garber 

Garber  named 
general  book  editor 
for  Herald  Press 

David  Garber  from  Dalton,  Ohio,  has 
been  named  general  book  editor  of  Herald 
Press,  a division  of  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  effective  Apr.  18.  He  succeeds 
Paul  Schrock,  who  is  becoming  director  of 
Herald  Press  on  May  2 upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Maynard  Shetler. 

As  general  book  editor,  Garber  will 
help  select  and  develop  appropriate  book 
manuscripts  for  Herald  Press.  He  will 
work  closely  with  Loren  Johns,  theology 
book  editor.  Together  they  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  managing  about  30  new 
books  a year  through  the  press. 

Garber  has  been  a pastor,  college 
professor,  and — since  1986 — executive 
secretary  of  Ohio  Conference.  He  taught 
Bible  and  religion  at  Goshen  College, 
1965-72.  Before  and  after  that  he  served 
churches  in  Charlottesville,  Va.;  Lam- 
bertville,  N.J.;  Hawkesville,  Ont.;  Kidron, 
Ohio;  and  Fredericktown,  Ohio. 


KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

The  long-awaited 
ceasefire  in  Nicaragua 

On  Mar.  23,  Aristides  Sanchez,  a member 
of  the  Nicaraguan  “contra”  directorate, 
signed  a cease-fire  agreement  with  the 
Sandinista  government  of  Nicaragua. 
This  brought  to  a halt,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, a civil  war  which  had  been  raging 
there  for  more  than  six  years  and  in 
which  more  than  25,000  people  had  been 
killed  and  many  more  wounded.  The  ac- 
tive fighters  had  been  in  most  cases  teen- 
agers from  poor  families. 

An  immediate  effect  of  the  cease-fire  in 
the  United  States  has  been  to  curtail  ef- 
forts of  the  Reagan  administration  to 
provide  additional  military  aid  to  the 
contras.  This  question  nearly  produced  a 
constitutional  crisis  in  late  1986  and  early 
1987  when  it  was  learned  that  high  of- 
ficials in  the  president’s  National  Se- 
curity Council  had  violated  the  Boland 
Amendment  passed  by  Congress  to  ban 
such  aid.  Already  Robert  McFarlane, 
former  national  security  adviser,  has 
pleaded  guilty  to  withholding  informa- 
tion from  Congress.  His  associates,  John 
Poindexter  and  Oliver  North,  have  been 


indicted  by  a grand  jury  on  charges  of 
conspiring  to  defraud  the  government. 
They  have  pleaded  “not  guilty”  but  will  go 
on  trial  later  this  year. 

During  the  same  weeks  that  these  de- 
velopments were  taking  place,  the  Rea- 
gan administration  made  a military  in- 
tervention in  Central  America.  On  the 
same  day  that  North  and  Poindexter  were 
indicted,  the  president  sent  3,200 
American  troops  to  Honduras.  It  was 
reported  that  there  had  been  a “signifi- 
cant cross-border  incursion”  by  San- 
dinista troops  into  Honduras,  presum- 
ably to  destroy  contra  forces  which  had 
been  weakened  by  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  vote  for  military  aid  to  support  them. 

Many  members  of  Congress  felt  that 
this  was  an  over-reaction  by  the  presi- 
dent. Conservative  Arizona  Republican 
Senator  John  McCain  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  it  was  “not  credible”  to  regard 
the  Sandinista  military  campaign  as  a 
threat  to  the  United  States.  Legislators 
from  both  parties  were  relieved  when  a 
week  later  the  cease-fire  was  signed  and 
the  American  troops  returned  home. 

At  this  stage  it  is  too  early  to  make 
definitive  pronouncements  concerning 
the  events  noted  above.  But  several  ob- 
servations may  be  helpful  in  assessing 
their  significance. 

Those  who  support  recent  American 
policy  in  Central  America  view  military 
aid  to  the  contras  and  the  American  show 
of  force  by  sending  troops  to  the  area  as 
proof  that  military  force  is  needed  to 
bring  peace  and  stability.  I take  exactly 
the  opposite  view.  The  peace  process  be- 
gan in  earnest  last  August  when  Presi- 
dent Oscar  Arias  of  Costa  Rica  proposed 
to  the  other  Central  American  presidents 
a peace  plan  which  called  for  a halt  to  all 
military  aid  from  outside  powers. 

This  specifically  meant  that  the  Soviet 
Union  should  not  aid  the  Sandinistas  and 
the  United  States  not  aid  the  contras.  Mr. 
Arias  was  given  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for 
his  statesmanship.  His  plan  established  a 
radically  different  atmosphere  in  Central 
America,  and  I feel  that  it  was  this  new 
context  which  made  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment possible.  The  aftermath  of  futility 
from  the  many  wars  of  this  and  previous 
centuries  should  help  us  learn  that 
military  “solutions”  usually  do  not  solve. 
But  some  people  are  “slow  learners.” 

What  should  be  the  role  of  the  U.S. 
president  and  of  Congress  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy?  Section  8 of  Article  I of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  gives  Congress  pow- 
er “to  declare  war”  but  also  “to  make 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces.”  It  also  must  appropriate 
money  for  these  purposes.  But  Article  II 
provides  that  “the  president  shall  be  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy” 
and  grants  broad  executive  powers  as 
well.  The  rapid  flow  of  events  in  this 
century  has  enabled  the  president  to  gain 
substantial  control  of  foreign  policy.  But 


Congress,  in  refusing  to  authorize  money 
for  additional  military  aid  to  the  contras, 
was  seeking  to  regain  at  least  some  con- 
trol over  foreign  policy. 

Popular  opinion  polls  have  shown 
Americans  opposed  to  further  military 
aid  to  the  contras.  A New  York  Times/ 
CBS  poll  in  January  reported  66  percent 
against  further  aid,  and  only  24  percent 
favoring  it.  It  would  appear  that  the 
president  has  been  more  responsive  to  the 
loud  voices  of  a minority  rather  than  the 
opinion  of  the  majority. 

America’s  involvement  in  the  civil  war 
in  Nicaragua  has  been  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  anticommunist  policy  of  the 
United  States.  President  Franklin  Roos- 
evelt referred  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  “our 
gallant  ally”  during  World  War  II.  But 
the  Cold  War  which  followed  the  end  of 
the  war  brought  a radical  shift  in 
American  attitudes  toward  Russia  and  a 
wholesale  condemnation  of  communism 
and  its  expansion  into  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  Korean  War  was  fought  to  stem 
the  tide  of  communist  troops  from  North 
Korea  into  South  Korea.  Many  Ameri- 
cans were  swept  away  by  the  frenzy  of 
anticommunism  represented  by  the  hear- 
ings conducted  by  Senator  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  1950s.  The  Vietnam  War 
was  fought  because  of  the  fear  that  if 
South  Vietnam  fell  to  the  communists,  all 
of  Southeast  Asia  would  fall  like  dom- 
inoes to  the  power  of  communist  ideology. 

More  recently  American  policy  when 
forced  to  choose  between  right-wing  mili- 
tary dictatorships  and  left-wing  guerilla 
forces  has  usually  chosen  the  dictator. 
This  was  true  for  a long  time  with  Marcos 
in  the  Philippines,  Noriega  in  Panama, 
and  Samoza  in  Nicaragua.  It  took 
American  leaders  too  long  to  realize  that 
these  people  were  a threat  to  American 
interests  rather  than  loyal  allies.  The 
contras  in  Nicaragua  stem  from  diverse 
groups,  but  they  are  right-wing  groups 
rather  than  true  democratic  elements  in 
the  country.  Only  by  sheer  fantasy  can 
they  be  called  “freedom  fighters”  and  the 
“moral  equivalent  of  our  founding 
fathers.” 

To  people  who  believe  that  any  problem 
can  be  solved  by  military  force,  it  makes 
sense  to  give  financial  aid  to  such  groups 
as  the  contras.  But  the  basic  problems 
often  stem  from  striking  discrepancies  in 
wealth  and  income  between  the  rich  lan- 
downers and  the  poor  peasants.  This 
problem  threatened  democracy  in  post- 
war Japan,  but  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  insisted  that  it  be  solved  through 
genuine  land  reform  rather  than  using 
the  awesome  military  power  of  the 
United  States  to  eliminate  communist  in- 
fluence there.  Ways  must  be  found  to  do 
the  same  in  Central  America  even  though 
the  local  landowning  elite  and  powerful 
multinational  corporations  oppose  it. 

— Carl  Kreider 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Barbara  Shisler,  Telford,  Pa. 

I always  enjoy  your  editorials,  but  I 
especially  appreciated  “Weed  Seeds” 
(Mar.  15).  I think  we  lose  out  on  such  a de- 
lightful part  of  creation  when  we  view  it 
only  in  economic  terms.  The  pleasure  of  a 
bird  or  plant,  good  for  its  own  sake,  seems 
to  me  a more  godly  way  to  live. 

Mrs.  W.  Scheufler,  Sr.,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

“Just  Tell  Them”  by  Duane  Beck  (Mar. 
15)  is  well  written  on  a subject  we  choose 
to  ignore.  We  close  our  eyes,  ears,  and 
hearts  to  the  handicapped  person.  God 
judge  us  for  our  indifference. 

Carl  L.  Smeltzer,  Goshen,  Ind. 

I affirm  women  in  leadership.  I also  af- 
firm healthy  debate  on  this  issue  as  well 
as  other  issues.  However,  I do  have  ques- 
tions. Can  anyone  answer  any  of  the 
following? 

1.  How  are  we  using  the  gifts  of  men 


who  have  felt  called  to  preach,  but  no  con- 
gregation has  called  them  to  be  pastor?  I 
have  personally  known  several  of  them  in 
the  three  congregations  where  I have  pas- 
tored. 

2.  Is  the  issue  of  women  in  leadership 
becoming  one  of  the  most  important  is- 
sues for  us?  Does  it  deserve  that  im- 
portance? What  about  the  importance 
that  Jesus  gave  to  the  topic  of  money,  its 
power,  and  our  attitude  toward  it?  I don’t 
think  the  pages  of  Gospel  Herald  give  the 
same  importance  to  the  theme  of  pos- 
sessions as  Jesus’  words  did. 

3.  Who  will  lift  out  with  the  same 
intensity  the  obscure  men  leaders  who 
are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  is 
being  done  with  the  women?  For  starters: 
Men— Adronicus,  Apellas,  Urbane.  Wom- 
en— Nympha,  Phoebe,  Junia.  All  six  are 
mentioned  only  once. 

4.  Is  it  God’s  intent  that  we  use  the  Bi- 
ble to  prove  our  points?  Or  is  he  more 
concerned  about  our  passion  for  the  lost 
—that  our  hearts  beat  with  his  heart? 

To  quote  one  brother  not  long  before  he 
died  of  leukemia:  “Let’s  get  the  kingdom 
filled!” 


Christopher  Melchert,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

I enjoyed  Marlene  Kropf’s  recent 
article  on  worship  (Mar.  8).  I especially 


appreciated  her  warning  not  to  transfer 
worship  practices  from  other  churches  to 
ours  without  modifying  them  to  fit  Men- 
nonite  emphases.  Overuse  of  nondenomi- 
national  chorus  books  is  one  common 
abuse,  but  I recognize  impulses  in  myself 
toward  others. 

I protest  the  simple  opposition  of  emo- 
tional and  intellectual  styles  in  worship. 
To  be  brought  into  the  presence  of  God 
engenders  emotions  like  fear  and 
gratitude,  but  it  also  involves  a species  of 
knowing.  Therefore,  our  services  should 
address  both  emotion  and  intellect.  To  be 
sure,  mysticism  has  affinities  with  emo- 
tional styles,  moralism  with  intellectual. 
Hence,  for  example,  Pentecostal  singing 
tends  to  be  emotional.  Reformed  preach- 
ing intellectual.  Yet  there  is  music  that 
does  not  starve  our  minds  (apart  from  in- 
telligent texts),  while  we  have  all  heard 
emotional  preaching.  A balance  is  possi- 
ble. 

More  profoundly,  spirit  is  neither  emo- 
tion nor  intellect,  but  above  them  both. 
God  is  transcendent,  as  far  above  our 
thoughts  and  ways  as  the  sky.  Therefore, 
to  enter  his  presence  is  to  transcend  emo- 
tion and  intellect.  A service  that  remains 
on  the  plane  of  either  emotion  or  intellect 
will  fail.  The  ultimate  goal  of  worship 
planning  should  always  be  transcen- 
dence. Emotional  and  intellectual  styles 
are  merely  ways  to  it. 


MENNOSCOPE 


The  1988-89  “Mennonite  Yearbook”  is  now 
available  from  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 
It  shows  the  structures  and  leaders  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  at  the  local,  conference,  and  de- 
nominational levels  and  offers  a variety  of 
statistics.  This  is  the  second  time  that  the 
yearbook  is  published  on  the  new  biennial 
schedule.  Previously  it  was  published  every 
year.  Mennonite  Yearbook  is  available  for 
$9.95  squareback  and  $10.95  spiral  bound  (plus 
10%  for  postage/handling)  from  MPH  at  616 
Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

A video  on  Vision  95  was  mailed  to  Men- 
nonite Church  congregations  recently.  The 
12-minute  production  features  16  people  who 
reflect,  in  storytelling  fashion,  on  the  meaning 
of  Vision  95  for  themselves  and  their  congrega- 
tions. Vision  95  refers  to  the  10-year  goals  for 
witness  and  stewardship  that  were  adopted  in 
1985  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  The  video  can  be  purchased  for 
$10  from  the  Vision  95  office  of  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board  at  Box  2123,  Elkhart, 
IN  46515. 

Six  Herald  Press  books  were  honored  at  the 
1988  International  Angel  Awards  cere- 
monies recently  in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  The 
event  is  sponsored  each  year  by  Religion  in 
Media.  Receiving  “silver  angels”— the  highest 
award — were  Herald  Press’s  Journey  Towards 
Holiness  by  Alan  Kreider  and  The  Comhusk 
Doll  by  Evelyn  Minshull  and  Edwin  Wallace. 


Herald  Press  is  a division  of  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House.  Receiving  “certificates  of  ex- 
cellence and  merit”  were  Ghost  Town  Mystery 
by  Ruth  Nulton  Moore,  A Life  in  Her  Hands  by 
Shirlee  Evans,  Turn  Again  to  Life  by  Abraham 
Schmitt,  and  Triumph  of  the  Lamb  by  Ted 
Grimsrud. 

“God’s  Power  Is  Made  Perfect  in  Weak- 
ness” is  the  suggested  theme  for  Interna- 
tional Mennonite  Peace  Sunday  ob- 
servances. There  is  no  fixed  Sunday  for  the 
emphasis,  which  is  being  sponsored  for  the 
second  time  by  International  Mennonite  Peace 
Committee.  The  biblical  text  for  this  year’s  em- 
phasis is  2 Corinthians  12:7-9.  Suggested 
subthemes  are  (1)  the  peace  which  the  Bible 
teaches,  (2)  the  worldly  idea — power  and 
strength,  (3)  God  invites  the  weak,  (4)  God 
makes  us  weak,  (5)  what  is  born  of  weakness, 
and  (6)  striving  for  a new  direction. 

Individuals  and  groups  are  invited  to  help 
provide  late-night  activities  during  Normal 

89,  the  joint  convention  of  the  Mennonite  and 
General  Conference  Mennonite  churches 
scheduled  for  Aug.  1-6,  1989,  in  Normal,  111. 
Drama  groups,  musical  groups,  and  indi- 
viduals with  particular  kinds  of  talent  should 
inquire  about  possible  scheduling.  Activities 
are  needed  for  youth,  young  adults,  and  adults. 
Contact  Myrna  Burkholder  at  Student  and 
Young  Adult  Services,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515. 


A small  retreat  facility  has  opened  in  rural 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.  Called  Herrbrook 
Farm  Retreat  Cottage,  it  is  for  personal  or 
small-group  (maximum  of  four)  retreat. 
Resources  are  available  for  self-guided 
spiritual  and  physical  disciplines.  More  in- 
formation is  available  from  Rod  and  Mary  Lou 
Houser  at  2256  New  Danville  Pk.,  Lancaster, 
PA  17603;  phone  717-872-2848. 


A new  Mennonite  congregation  is  being 
planned  for  fast-growing  Crestview,  Fla.  A 

group  of  25  local  people  interested  in  starting  a 
church  met  recently  to  plan  strategy.  The 
group  decided  to  recruit  a church  planter  and  a 
five-member  team  to  lead  the  effort.  J.  D. 
Landis,  bishop  of  Lancaster  Conference’s  Ala- 
bama/Northwest Florida  District,  will  make  a 
demographic  study  of  the  city  and  oversee  the 
project. 

Forty-three  charter  members  signed  a mem- 
bership covenant  at  Cape  Christian  Fellow- 
ship in  Cape  Coral,  Fla.,  on  Mar.  27 — nearly  a 
year  after  the  first  worship  service.  Atten- 
dance this  year  has  been  averaging  77.  But 
Easter  Sunday  attendance  on  Apr.  3 was  145, 
including  55  first-timers,  as  the  result  of  local 
publicity.  The  publicity  included  brochures 
sent  to  15,000  homes  and  advertisements  in 
local  newspapers.  Church  planting  in  Cape 
Coral,  sponsored  by  Southeast  Conference  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  began  in  1986 
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with  the  arrival  of  Dennis  and  Linda 
Gingerich. 

“A  strong  Christian  family  or  two”  is  ur- 
gently needed  to  help  a struggling  Men- 
nonite  congregation  in  a working-class 
neighhorhood  of  Sterling,  111.  West  Sterling 
Mennonite  Church,  begun  more  than  50  years 
ago  as  a mission  outreach,  will  help  find  em- 
ployment and  housing  for  anyone  willing  to 
move  to  Sterling.  ‘We  would  hope  that  they 
would  consider  the  move  as  mission  and  would 
be  willing  to  put  down  roots  here,”  said  Elvina 
Martens,  wife  of  the  pastor.  At  its  highest 
point,  the  church  had  an  attendance  of  100,  but 
is  now  down  to  about  20.  Interested  persons 
are  invited  to  spend  a weekend  with  the  con- 
gregation first.  More  information  is  available 
from  Pastor  Rudy  Martens  at  the  church,  501 
Avenue  L,  Sterling,  IL  61081. 

The  Mennonite  Association  of  Disability 
Providers  is  the  newest  fraternal  division  of 
Mennonite  Health  Association.  It  potentially 
represents  40  Mennonite  disability  service 
providers  in  North  America.  The  purpose  of 
the  association  is  to  create  financially  strong 
and  emotionally/spiritually  satisfying  commu- 
nities with  disabled  people.  The  ^oup’s  chair- 
person is  Joe  Landis,  executive  director  of  In- 
dian Creek  Foundation  in  Harleysville,  Pa. 

Jay  Garber  was  re-elected  chairman  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  during 
its  annual  meeting  recently  at  Eastern  Board 
headquarters  in  Salunga,  Pa.  Garber,  who  is 
personnel  director  at  Philhaven  Hospital,  has 
chaired  the  50-member  board  for  the  past  14 
years.  It  meets  bimonthly,  and  its  11-  member 
Executive  Committee  meets  monthly.  Eastern 
Board  president  Paul  Landis  continues  as  chief 
executive  officer.  Eastern  Board,  with  an  an- 
nual budget  over  $3  million,  is  an  agency  of 
Lancaster  Conference.  It  has  church  planters 
and  other  workers  in  11  states  and  150  mis- 
sionaries in  20  overseas  countries. 

Police  seized  refugees  by  force  from  a Men- 
nonite farm  in  Switzerland  recently  in  a sur- 
prise raid  at  dawn  by  dozens  of  armed  officers. 
Whisked  away  in  a helicopter  and  then  ex- 
pelled from  the  country  were  members  of  the 
Musey  family  from  Zaire.  Mr.  Musey  had  come 
to  Switzerland  18  years  ago  to  study  and  then 
became  a philosophy  professor.  He  applied  for 
asylum,  along  with  his  wife  and  three  children, 
two  of  them  born  in  Switzerland.  However,  a 
1987  Swiss  referendum — which  the  Swiss  Men- 
nonite Church  opposed — made  sweeping 
changes  in  the  rights  of  asylum,  and  Museys 
were  threatened  with  expulsion.  But  a Men- 
nonite farm  family  in  Mont-Dedos  took  them 
in.  The  raid  came  eight  months  later. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  has 
created  a Task  Group  on  AIDS  to  explore 
“what  MCC  Canada  ought  to  be  doing  about 
AIDS  in  Canada.”  The  action  came  during  the 
Mar.  22  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  task  group— made  up  of  two  medical 
professionals,  a theologian,  a pastor,  and  a 
social  worker— will  solicit  input  from  the  Men- 
nonite denominations  that  support  MCC 
Canada  and  prepare  recommendations  for  a 
special  MCC  Canada  meeting  in  September. 
The  call  for  the  creation  of  a Task  Group  on 
AIDS  came  at  the  MCC  Canada  annual  meet- 
ing in  January. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  given 
$150,000  for  food  to  a church  group  in 
Burkina  Faso.  Uneven  rains  across  that  West 
African  country  last  year  have  caused 
seriously  reduced  food  harvests,  especially  in 
the  north.  The  Burkina  Faso  government  esti- 
mates about  200,000  people  are  currently  de- 
stitute and  another  1.5  million  are  “at  risk.” 
Food,  when  available,  is  now  too  costly  for 
those  most  seriously  in  need.  The  MCC  aid 


went  to  the  “Famine  1988”  project  of  the 
Federation  of  Evangelical  Churches  and  Mis- 
sions in  Burkina  Faso.  That  organization  plans 
to  purchase  6,000  tons  of  grain  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country  and  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Alberta  and 
another  group  are  bidding  on  a $2  million  a 
year  recycling  project  for  the  city  of 
Edmonton.  MCC  Alberta  and  the  Alberta 
chapter  of  Citizens  for  Public  Justice  would 
hire  up  to  80  people,  including  50  mentally  dis- 
abled individuals,  to  recycle  plastic,  cans, 
paper,  and  glass.  The  city  is  expected  to  award 
the  contract  in  May.  The  MCC  Alberta  bid  is 
different  from  the  other  bids  because  it  is 
“based  on  the  service  motive,  not  the  profit  mo- 
tive,” according  to  Dave  Hubert,  employment 
concerns  coordinator  for  MCC  Canada. 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  was 
among  25  religious  groups  targeted  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  according 
to  FBI  files  obtained  recently  by  the  Center  for 
Constitutional  Rights.  The  agency  apparently 
conducted  a five-year  probe  of  groups  opposed 
to  U.S.  policies  in  Central  America.  In  some 
cases  the  FBI  broke  into  offices  and  ransacked 
or  stole  files  and  records.  Scott  Holland,  in- 
terim pastor  of  the  Pittsburgh  congregation, 
said  no  break-ins  occurred  at  his  church.  But 
the  congregation  suspected  that  its  telephone 
had  been  tapped  by  the  FBI.  The  Pittsburgh 
church  publicly  declared  itself  a sanctuary  for 
Central  American  refugees  in  1983. 

A subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  challenged  the  Selective 
Service  System’s  plan  to  bar  faith-based  al- 
ternative service  for  traditional  religious 
conscientious  objectors.  The  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  HUD-Independent  Agencies 
forcefully  restated  its  opposition  recently  to 


the  proposed  regulation  reintroduced  by  the 
draft  agency.  Under  the  regulation,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  and  similar  agencies  would 
be  prohibited  from  hiring  alternative  service 
workers.  The  regulation  was  first  introduced 
in  1985,  declared  “null  and  void”  by  (Congress 
in  1986,  and  reintroduced  by  Selective  Service 
last  December.  MCC,  the  National  Interre- 
ligious Service  Board  for  Conscientious  Objec- 
tors, and  other  groups  have  strongly  opposed 
it. 

Membership  in  Mennonite  Automobile  Aid 
continued  to  increase  in  1987.  It  was  up 

nearly  9 percent — to  a total  of  22,900  vehicles 
enrolled.  The  previous  year’s  increase  was  14 
percent.  In  1987  some  11  percent  of  the  mem- 
bers submitted  a total  of  2,600  claims  with  an 
average  net  claim  expense  of  $1,100.  ‘These 
statistics,  in  addition  to  our  claim  cost  expe- 
rience, indicate  a continuing  need  for  safe 
driver  education,”  said  Joe  Christophel,  man- 
ager of  Mennonite  Automobile  Aid,  which  is  a 
program  of  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 

The  year’s  first  relief  sales  netted  some 
$316,000  for  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
in  Illinois  and  Nebraska.  The  30th  annual 
Illinois  event,  held  Mar.  18-19  at  the  Civic 
Center  in  Peoria,  raised  a record  $200,000.  The 
“grand  auction”  alone  accounted  for  $79,000  of 
that  amount.  The  ninth  annual  Nebraska 
event,  held  Mar.  25-26  at  the  Hamilton  (bounty 
Fairgrounds  in  Aurora,  brought  in  $116,000. 
The  largest  fund-raiser,  at  $29,000,  was  the 
quilt  auction. 

‘‘What  do  we  tell  our  children  about  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war?”  was  one  of  the  many 
topics  that  attracted  60  participants  to  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  recently 
for  an  all-day  “Parenting  for  Peace  and  Jus- 
tice” workshop.  It  was  led  by  Richard 
Blackburn,  director  of  Lombard  (111.)  Men- 


Joseph  People  presents  sixth  major  production.  "There  ain ’t  going  to  be  any  rudder,  ” 
screams  Noah  (right),  played  by  Jim  Floyd,  to  his  son,  Japheth  (Merle  Hostetler),  in  a 
recent  Joseph  People  production  of  "Two  by  Two.  ” This  is  the  sixth  major  production  of 
Joseph  People,  a theater  arts  ministry  of  Franconia  Conference.  "Two  by  Two,  ’’a  Richard 
Rogers  musical  based  on  the  story  of  Noah  and  his  family,  was  performed  two  weekends  in 
March  at  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School  in  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Joseph  People’s  objectives  are  to  provide  the  community  with  Christian  drama  of  high 
quMlity  and  to  share  the  message  of  the  Bible  in  new  and  exciting  ways.  The  nonprofit 
group  also  has  established  a theatrical  resource  center  which  is  available  to  area  churches 
for  drama  work. 
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nonite  Peace  Center.  Other  topics  that  got  at- 
tention during  the  day  were  conflict  in  the 
family,  nurturing  simple  living,  and  involving 
children  in  working  at  peace/justice  concerns. 

Chicago  artist  Ruth  Duckworth  gave  art 
students  insight  into  how  artists  live  and 
work  in  the  United  States  during  a recent  visit 
to  Goshen  College.  One  of  the  foremost  living 
clay  sculptors,  she  was  the  first  artist  brought 
to  the  college  as  an  Eric  Yake  Kenagy  Visiting 
Artist.  Funds  for  this  program  are  provided  by 
the  family  and  friends  of  Kenagy,  a GC  art 
major  who  was  killed  in  a bicycle-automobile 
accident  in  August  1986.  Duckworth  spoke  on 
“Art  as  Vocation”  in  the  GC  chapel  service  and 
gave  two  clay-working  demonstrations.  She 
also  presented  a slide  show  of  her  work. 

Goshen  College  and  five  other  Midwestern 
schools  have  received  a grant  of  $1.1  million 

from  the  Pew  Science  Program  for  a collabora- 
tive project  to  improve  undergraduate  educa- 
tion in  science  and  mathematics.  They  will  pool 
their  efforts  and  resources  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  major  in  those  two  areas,  improve  the 
teaching  of  science  to  nonscience  majors,  and 
allow  professors  to  conduct  research.  The  Pew 
Science  Program  is  sponsored  by  Pew 
Charitable  Trusts  of  Philadelphia. 

Poland  is  trying  to  revive  its  economy  with  a 
dose  of  capitalist  ideas,  Polish  economist  Ju- 
lian Krzyzanowski  said  recently  at  Goshen 
College.  The  communist  government  of  his 
country  is  struggling  with  shortages  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  a large  foreign  debt. 
Krzyzanowski,  a professor  at  Warsaw  Agri- 
cultural University,  spoke  as  part  of  the  Frank 
and  Betty  Jo  Yoder  Public  Affairs  Lecture 
Series.  The  government  is  encouraging  Polish 
companies  to  make  profits,  take  initiative,  and 


be  competitive,  he  said.  This  is  quite  a change 
from  a 40-year-long  policy  of  strict  central 
planning. 

Crises  are  not  something  to  avoid.  In  fact,  in 
some  situations  crises  are  to  be  welcomed, 
even  instigated.  This  is  often  the  approach 
taken  by  Habitat  for  Humanity,  an  interna- 
tional organization  dedicated  to  replacing  sub- 
standard housing.  At  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  recently,  the  founder  and  executive  di- 
rector of  Habitat  for  Humanity  outlined  the 
principles  that  guide  his  housing  project.  In 
fact,  they  should  be  basic  ingredients  of  any 
Christian  enterprise,  he  believes.  Millard 
Fuller  told  his  EMC  audience  that  practically 
all  of  Habitat  for  Humanity’s  builders  “begin 
with  a crisis  situation  on  their  hands — no  land, 
insufficient  funds,  lack  of  materials.”  But  he 
said  they  “move  forward,  taking  risks  and 
trusting  in  God.” 

A Hesston  College  basketball  player  has 
been  selected  to  the  All-America  first  team 

of  the  National  Little  College  Athletic  Associ- 
ation. He  is  sophomore  David  Watson,  and  he 
led  the  1987-88  Hesston  team,  which  had  a 19- 
11  record,  in  scoring,  rebounding,  steals,  and 
blocked  shots.  The  selection  includes  an  invita- 
tion to  play  on  a team  that  will  travel  to 
Europe  this  summer.  Watson,  who  graduates 
from  Hesston  this  spring,  is  being  recruited  by 
several  four-year  colleges. 

Penn  Foundation  has  opened  a 23-bed  drug/ 
alcohol  addiction  treatment  center.  Called 
Breakthrough,  it  offers  a complete  range  of 
services,  including  family  counseling,  diag- 
nosis, evaluation,  and  detoxification.  It  offers 
both  outpatient  and  residential  care. 
Breakthrough  seeks  to  address  the  mental  and 
spiritual,  as  well  as  physical,  damage  caused 


by  addiction.  Each  participant  works  with  a 
counselor  to  design  a “personal  recovery  plan” 
that  involves  staying  at  the  center  for  up  to 
four  weeks.  Penn  Foundation  is  a Mennonite 
mental  health  facility  in  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Stories  are  God’s  primary  way  of  speaking 
to  people,  said  author  Eve  MacMaster  at  a 

writers  conference  sponsored  recently  by  The 
People’s  Place,  a Mennonite/Amish  heritage 
center  in  Intercourse,  Pa.  MacMaster,  who  is 
the  author  of  the  10-volume  Story  Bible  Series 
published  by  Herald  Press  of  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House,  gave  the  opening  address. 
Stories  engage  people’s  minds  and  encourage 
their  imagination,  she  said.  “You  remember 
the  anecdotes,  don’t  you,  rather  than  the  facts 
that  someone  tells  you?”  Other  speakers  in- 
cluded teacher-columnist  Robert  Baker, 
novelist-professor  A1  Reimer,  and  writer-pas- 
tor  Michael  King. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  board 
has  adopted  a new  statement  on  its  program 
foundations,  approaches,  and  priorities.  It 

replaces  a statement  approved  by  the  board  in 
1976.  A key  change  is  “a  stronger  emphasis  on 
MCC’s  dependence  on  local  partners  wherever 
we  do  program,”  said  Executive  Secretary 
John  Lapp.  “The  days  of  autonomous  program- 
ming are  past.”  The  statement  commits  MCC 
to  listening  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  who  are 
being  served  and  working  closely  with  local 
churches.  It  also  includes  a strong  affirmation 
of  MCC’s  commitment  to  peace  and  a fuller 
definition  of  development. 

Free  peace  books  for  every  congregation  in 
Franconia  Conference.  That  is  one  of  the  cur- 
rent projects  of  the  conference’s  Peace  and  Jus- 
tice Committee.  Each  year  the  committee  will 
offer  a list  of  peace  books  from  which  con- 
gregations can  pick  one  for  their  library.  Tnis 
year’s  selections  are  geared  to  children:  Ted 
Stiidebaker:  A Man  Who  Loved  Peace  by  Joy 
Hofacker  Moore,  The  White  Feather  by  Ruth 
Eitzen,  Peace  Be  with  You  by  Cornelia  Lehn, 
Nicolas,  Where  Have  You  Been?  by  Leo  Lionni, 
and  The  Way  God  Fights:  War  and  Peace  in 
the  Old  Testament  by  Lois  Barrett. 

A Pennsylvania  woman  is  seeking  a copy  of 
a book  which  has  gone  out  of  print.  It  is  Co  m- 
munity of  the  Spirit  by  Norman  Kraus.  She 
wants  to  purchase  it  for  a friend.  Anyone  will- 
ing to  give  up  their  new  or  used  copy  of  the 
book  may  contact  Miriam  Hess  at  R.  1,  Box 
244,  Mt.  Joy,  PA  17552. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Jesse  Ben  was  commissioned  as  pastor  of 
Choctaw  Christian  Church,  Louisville,  Miss., 
on  Mar.  27.  He  is  the  first  Choctaw  Indian  pas- 
tor of  this  16-year-old  Choctaw  congregation. 
•Stanley  Shantz  was  ordained  as  associate  pas- 
tor of  Trinity  Mennonite  Church,  Glendale, 
Ariz.,  on  Mar.  13.  He  has  served  the  congrega- 
tion since  last  August. 

•Ronald  Frantz  was  installed  as  interim  pastor 
of  Evanston  (111.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Apr. 
24.  He  is  a 1987  giaduate  of  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Kenneth  and  Sue  Horst  returned  to  Italy 
recently  following  a furlough  in  North 
America.  Kenneth  is  field  director  for  Virginia 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  pastor  of  San 
Lorenzo  Mennonite  Church  on  the  island  of  Si- 
cily, and  director  of  Radio  Agape.  'Their  ad- 
dress is  Viale  Croce  Rossa  159,  90144  Palermo, 
Italy. 

•Max  and  Pauline  Beachy  returned  to 
Suriname  recently  following  a maternity  leave 
and  North  American  assignment.  They  serve 
with  Mission  Aviation  Fellowship  and  are 
overseas  mission  associates  with  Mennonite 


AMBS  commissions  work  by  son  in  Roten’s  memory.  Paul  Lyman  Roten  has  completed 
a commissioyied  work  for  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  in  memory  of  his 
father,  AMBS  librarian  Paul  Roten,  who  died  in  May  1986.  The  finished  sculpture  resulted, 
Roten  said  at  the  recent  unveiling,  “from  observing  my  father  throughout  my  life,  from 
firsthcLud  experience  cus  a student  with  libraries  and  librarians,  and  from  reflecting  on  the 
role  of  libraries  and  librariayis  in  today's  world  ayid  in  the  past.  ” 

The  low  relief  clay  sculpture  weighs  103  pounds  and  was  fired  to  2,300  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  “This  process  results  in  a rugged  durability,  “Roten  said,  “likewise  the  'allegory 
of  the  library  ayid  the  librarian.  ’ The  clay  is  rugged,  yet  cracked,  and  at  the  same  time 
breakable.  It  is  much  the  same  with  our  lives.  We  fail,  fall,  and  falter,  but  we  endure  due  to 
our  faith."  Roteyi  graduated  from  Gosheyi  College  in  1987  as  an  art  major  and  recently 
began  a one-year  appreyiticeship  at  Greenhills  Pottershouse  in  Lake  Huntington,  N.  Y.  He 
la  ter  plans  to  do  graduate  study. 
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Hardings  bring  message  of  hope  to  Goshen  College.  Vincent  and  Rosemarie  Freeney 
Harding,  internationally  known  as  scholars  and  church  leaders  in  movements  for  peace 
and  justice,  brought  a message  of  hope  for  humanity  to  Goshen  College  recently.  Vincent 
spoke  on  “The  Search  for  a Liberating  Spirituality:  Report  from  the  Future”  as  part  of  the 
annual  Staley  Lectures.  In  this  picture,  Hardings  and  former  colleague  Edgar  Metzler 
(center)  renew  their  friendship  during  a public  reception  for  the  couple. 

Rosemarie,  a 1953  graduate  of  Goshen  College,  cofounded  the  first  interracial  preschool 
in  Atlanta.  Vincent,  an  associate  of  black  civil  rights  leader  Martin  Luther  King,  pre- 
viously directed  the  Martin  Luther  King  Memorial  Center.  Hardings' long  association  with 
Mennonites  included  service  in  A tlanta  under  Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  the  1 960s. 


Board  of  Missions.  Their  address  is  Box  2031, 
Paramaribo,  Zuid,  Suriname. 

New  books: 

•Ellie  by  Mary  Christner  Borntrager.  This  is  a 
book  for  young  people  and  adults  about  the 
struggles  and  adventures  of  growing  up 
Amish.  The  author,  a retired  teacher,  grew  up 
Amish  in  rural  Ohio  but  later  became  a Men- 
nonite. Published  by  Herald  Press  of  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House,  the  book  is  available 
for  $5.95  (in  Canada  $7.95). 

•Sunnving  Junior  High  by  Martha  Cham- 
berlain. This  book  combines  a daily  devotional 
guide  format  with  the  story  of  an  intense  year 
in  the  life  of  a 13-year-old  girl.  The  author  is  a 
free-lance  writer  who  has  worked  extensively 
with  junior-high-age  youth  in  the  United 
Methodist  Church.  The  book,  published  by 
Herald  Press,  is  available  for  $9.95  (in  Canada 
$13.95). 

Church-related  joh  openings: 

•Principal,  Quakertown  (Pa.)  Christian  School. 
Responsibilities  include  overall  administration 
and  staff  selection/supervision.  Qualifications 
include  a master’s  degree  in  educational 
administration  or  course  work  and  experience 
in  educational  administration.  The  school,  re- 
lated to  Franconia  Conference,  has  160 
students  in  grades  K-8.  Contact  board 
chairman  Ivan  Moyer  at  266  Palestown  Rd., 
Quakertown,  PA  18951;  phone  215-536-8693. 
•Teachers,  Belleville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  School, 
starting  this  fall.  Needed  are  full-time  teachers 
in  grade  one  and  secondary  English  and  part- 
time  teachers  in  elementary  music,  secondary 
Bible,  home  economics,  Spanish,  and  business. 
Part-time  positions  could  be  combined  to  make 
a full-time  position.  Contact  Leon  Miller  at  the 
school.  Box  847,  Belleville,  PA  17004;  phone 
717-935-2184. 

•Teachers,  Quakertown  (Pa.)  Christian  School. 
Needed  is  a fifth-grade  teacher  and  two  junior 
high  teachers  in  social  studies,  Bible,  physical 
education,  and  health.  Contact  board  chairman 
Ivan  Moyer  at  266  Palestown  Rd.,  Quakertown, 
PA  18951;  phone  215-536-8693. 

•Cafeteria  staff.  Western  Mennonite  School, 
Salem,  Oreg.,  starting  this  fall.  Needed  is  a 
manager  and  an  assistant.  The  former  is  a 
salaried  position,  and  the  person  should  be 
trained  in  the  management  of  cafeteria  ser- 
vices. The  latter  is  a volunteer  position. 
Contact  the  school  at  9045  Wallace  Rd.  NW, 
Salem,  OR  97304;  phone  503-363-2000. 
•Summer  staff  Bethany  Birches  Camp, 
Bridgewater  CJorners,  Vt.,  July  10-Aug.  19. 
Needed  are  a summer  camp  program  director 
and  male  counselors.  These  are  paid  positions. 
Contact  James  Musser  at  the  camp.  Box  145, 
Bridgewater  Corners,  VT  05035;  phone  802- 
672-3488. 

New  members: 

•Oley  Valley,  Oley,  Pa.:  Leonard  and  Lisa 
Snyder. 

•Sandy  Hill,  Coatesville,  Pa.:  Vonnie  Beiler, 
Charlene  Stoltzfus,  Twila  Fisher,  Ben  Mer- 
edith, Dan  Mast,  Tim  Weaver,  and  Ray  Fisher. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  .six  months  after  the  event. 

Beck,  Tim  and  Robin  (Leu),  Goshen,  Ind., 
first  child,  Kelby  Troy,  Apr.  2. 

Brenneman,  Ron  and  Linda  (Slabach), 
Elida,  Ohio,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Rollin  And- 
rew, Mar.  29. 

Dietrich,  Phil  and  Yvonne  (Klopfenstein), 
Wauseon,  ()hio,  third  son,  Ryan  Michael,  Apr. 
6. 

Drudge,  Wayne  and  Ruth  (Garber),  Mark- 
ham, Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Kri- 
stine Marie,  Feb.  28. 

Eby,  Paul  and  Michele  (Potter),  New  Dun- 


dee, Ont.,  second  son,  Colin  Victor,  Mar.  21. 

Fisher,  Jerry  and  Karel  (Umble),  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Daniel 
Lee,  Mar.  10. 

Good,  Jeffrey  and  Sherry  (Kronk), , 

Ind.,  first  child,  Justin  Jeffry,  Jan.  1. 

Graham,  Marlon  and  Sharon  (Wagler), 
Bright,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Marcus 
Percival,  Feb.  20. 

Graybill,  Donovan  and  Robyn  (Brown), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  first  son,  Zachary  Addison, 
Mar.  23. 

Herschberger,  Kirby  and  Carla  (Paschen), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Brittany  Marie, 
Sept.  19. 

Hershey,  Nathan  and  Linda  (Esch),  Kinzers, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Mitchell  Drew,  Apr.  1. 

Hooley,  James  and  Elaine  (Leatherman), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Yvonne  Rochelle,  Dec. 
11. 

Martin,  David  and  Virginia  (Mittleholtz), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  first  child,  Christopher  Ed- 
ward, Mar.  26. 

Martin,  Gary  and  Pat  (Bontrager),  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.,  first  child,  Kari  Ann,  Mar.  21. 

Phillips,  Doug  and  Verna  (Miller),  Leo,  Ind., 
third  child,  second  son,  Caleb  Robert,  Mar.  22. 

Reinford,  Lee  and  Gail  (Jones),  Schwenks- 
ville.  Pa.,  second  son,  Samuel  Lee,  Mar.  27. 

Schrock,  Lawrence  and  Linda  (Kauffman), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Logan  Louis,  Mar.  19. 

Valdez,  David  L.  and  Leticia  (Hernandez), 
Cicero,  111.,  first  child,  Timothy,  Feb.  12. 

Whaley,  Ron  and  Kathy  (Zielke), 
Libertyville,  111.,  second  son,  Christopher 
Daniel,  Mar.  22.  (One  daughter  is  deceased.) 
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MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  "Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Myer-Hull.  John  B.  Myer,  Hickory,  N.C., 
Hickory  cong.,  and  Susan  Hull,  Hickory,  N.C., 
Community  Chapel,  by  Dave  Shores,  Feb.  27. 

Padilla-Bearinger.  Jose  Electerio  Badillo, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Catholic  Church,  and  Beverly 
Rosanne  Bearinger,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Erb 
Street  cong.,  by  Wilmer  Martin,  Mar.  19. 

Steckly-Moses.  Randy  Steckly,  Garden 
City,  Mo.,  Sycamore  Grove  cong.,  and  Malinda 
Moses,  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Christian  Church,  by 
John  Kukovich,  Feb.  19. 


OBITUARIES 


Beardslee,  Muriel  Jean  Fenner,  daughter 
of  Delbert  and  Gladys  (Mayer)  Fenner,  was 
born  at  Flint,  Mich.,  July  10,  1953;  died  Feb.  4, 
1988;  aged  34  y.  On  Mar.  12, 1977,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Robert  G.  Beardslee,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Bryan  and  Bruce),  her 
parents,  one  grandmother  (Anna  Fenner),  one 
brother  (Mitchell),  and  7 sisters  (Mariann  Leis, 
Marva,  Marcella,  Maureen  Grow,  Marilynn, 
Marietta,  and  Mebssa  Schlabaugh).  She  was  a 
member  of  South  Flint  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Cornerstone 
Baptist  Church  on  Feb.  16,  in  charge  of  Charles 
Curtman. 

Gautsche,  Ilva  Wyse,  daughter  of  Edwin 
and  Martha  (Roth)  Wyse,  was  born  at  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Nov.  29,  1903;  died  at  Fairlawn 
Haven  Nursing  Home,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Mar. 
28,  1988;  aged  84  y.  On  Feb.  22,  1927,  she  was 
married  to  Homer  Gautsche,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Charles),  2 
daughters  (Delila  Dilbone  and  Marilyn  Bech- 
tol),  one  foster  son  (Denny  Wood),  13  grand- 
children, 11  great-grandchildren,  one  sister 
(Inez  Gautsche),  and  2 brothers  (Leland  and 
Edwin  Wyse).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  an 
infant  daughter  (Evelyn).  She  was  a member 
of  Central  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  1,  in  charge  of 
Charles  Gautsche,  Roger  Stefffy,  and  Dale 
Wyse;  interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Kanagy,  Matilda  R.  Umble,  daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Mary  (Detwiler)  Umble,  was  born  in 
Champaign  Co.,  Ohio,  Apr.  30,  1898;  died  at 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Mar.  13, 1988;  aged  89 
y.  On  June  1,  1924,  she  was  married  to  Willis 
Kanagy,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Allen),  2 daughters  (Martha  and  Barbara 
Miller),  9 grandchildren,  and  3 great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  Beth-El  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Swan-Law  Cascade  Chapel,  Colorado  Springs, 
on  Mar.  16,  in  charge  of  Cleon  Nyce;  interment 
in  Crystal  Valley  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Edith  Laverne  Yoder,  daughter 
of  David  G.  and  Nettie  (Gingerich)  Yoder,  was 
born  at  Wellman,  Iowa,  Jan.  30,  1921;  died  at 
her  home  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  2, 1988;  aged  67 
y.  On  May  27, 1944,  she  was  married  to  Daniel 
Kauffman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Deborah  Ann  Miller  and  Sally 
Elaine  Green),  2 sons  (Daniel  Eric  and  James 
David),  8 grandchildren,  and  her  father.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  (Elaine 
Weaver).  She  was  a member  of  College  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  memorial  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  6,  in  charge  of  James  Waltner  and 
Rachel  Fisher;  interment  in  Elkhart  Prairie 
Cemetery. 


Kauffman,  Irvin  J.,  son  of  Christian  and 
Katherine  (Marner)  Kauffman,  was  born  in 
Washington  Co.,  Iowa,  Oct.  25,  1902;  died  in 
Mary  Rutan  Hospital,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio, 
Mar.  31,  1988;  aged  85  y.  On  Dec.  24,  1929,  he 
was  married  to  Dorcas  Yoder,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Joe,  Lowell,  and 
John),  one  daughter  (Mary  Grove),  15  grand- 
children, 5 great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters 
(Mary  Wickerham  and  Stell  Binkele).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  3 brothers  and  one  sister. 
He  was  a member  of  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Apr.  2,  in  charge  of  Weldon  and  Florence 
Schloneger;  interment  in  West  Liberty  Fair- 
view  Cemetery. 

Klopfenstein,  Roy  Glen,  son  of  Aaron  and 
Jemima  (Aeschliman)  Klopfenstein,  was  born 
in  Fulton  Co.,  Ohio,  Oct.  1, 1915;  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  Lakeland  Medical  Center,  Lakeland, 
Fla.,  Mar.  27, 1988;  aged  72  y.  On  Mar.  24, 1938, 
he  was  married  to  Orpha  Fielitz,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Wynemia 
Waidelich  and  Sharon  Lantz),  8 grandchildren, 
3 great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Arthur), 
and  4 sisters  (Frances  Beck,  Mabel  Stuckey, 
Ellen  Whitlock,  and  Doris  Klopfenstein).  He 
was  a member  of  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  31,  in 
charge  of  Ellis  Croyle  and  Ross  Miller;  inter- 
ment in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Landis,  Raymond  M.,  son  of  John  M.  and 
Sallie  G.  (Moyer)  Landis,  was  born  at  Fran- 
conia, Pa.,  Nov.  11,  1895;  died  at  his  home  in 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Mar.  26,  1988;  aged  92  y.  On 
Aug.  1,  1914,  he  was  married  to  Stella  D.  Delp, 
who  died  in  February  1963.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Edna  D.  Loux  and  Sara  D.  Ziegler), 
3 sons  (John  D.,  Raymond  D.,  and  Paul  D.),  18 
grandchildren,  41  great-grandchildren,  and  3 
sisters  (Mary  Wile,  Edith  Landes,  and  Sallie 
Rosen  berger).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (Norman  D.),  3 grandchildren,  3 brothers 
(Elmer  M.,  John  M.,  and  Warren  M.),  and  3 
sisters  (Ma^ie  Bergey,  Katie  Alderfer,  and 
Lizzie  Derstine).  He  was  a member  of  Fran- 
conia Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Mar.  31,  in  charge  of  Floyd 
M.  Hackman  and  Leroy  (j.  Goodshall;  inter- 
ment in  Franconia  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Stanley,  A.,  son  of  Aaron  J.  and 
Fannie  (Gerber)  Miller,  was  born  at  Dundee, 
Ohio;  died  at  Baltic  Country  Manor,  Apr.  4, 
1988;  aged  80  y.  On  Apr.  9,  1939,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Frances  Gall,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Rebecca  E.  Miller),  2 
sons  (Judson  C.  and  Timothy  C.),  4 grand- 
daughters, 3 sisters  (Goldie  Steward,  Gladys 
Schrock,  and  Janice  Strong),  and  2 brothers 
(Arden  B.  and  Kenneth  E.).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 sisters.  He  was  a member  of  Walnut 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Apr.  6,  in  charge  of  Alvin 
Kanagy  and  Dean  Miller;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Miller,  Victor  Fay,  son  of  Joseph  and  Eliza- 
beth (Schweitzer)  Miller,  was  born  at  Milford, 
Nebr.,  June  19,  1919;  died  of  cancer  at  Mercy 
Hospital,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Mar.  26,  1988;  aged 
68  y.  On  Feb.  7,  1943,  he  was  married  to  Ruth 
Wagler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Cbnnie  Slagel,  Vicki  Wulf,  and 
Judy  Redlinger),  2 sons  (Kenneth  and  Lynn), 
16  grandchildren,  one  sister  (Velma  Roth),  and 
3 brothers  (Milton,  Wayne,  and  Harold).  He 
was  a member  of  Bethel  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  29,  in 
charge  of  Kenneth  Steckly  and  Glen  Richard; 
interment  in  Bethel  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Short,  Raymond,  son  of  Henry  and  Anna 
(Yoder)  Short,  was  born  at  Fulton  Co.,  Ohio,  on 
Mar.  22,  1898;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Mar.  27,  1988;  aged  90  y.  On  Nov. 
25, 1926,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  A.  Short, 
who  died  on  Sept.  23,  1984.  Surviving  are  one 
son  (Rollin  J.),  one  daughter  (Patricia  Wyse), 
10  grandchildren,  11  great-grandchildren,  and 
2 sisters  (Lillian  and  Barbara  Short).  He  was  a 


member  of  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  30,  in 
charge  of  Ellis  Croyle  and  Keith  Leinbach; 
interment  in  Lockport  Cemetery. 

Shrock,  Susan,  was  born  in  Hutchinson, 
Kans.,  Apr.  1, 1901;  died  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Apr. 
2,  1988;  aged  87  y.  On  July  6,  1919,  she  was 
married  to  Fred  P.  Shrock,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Howard  and  Earl),  one 
daughter  (Aliene),  9 grandchildren,  24  great- 
grandchildren, 2 great-great-grandchildren, 
one  sister  (Anna  Shrock),  and  one  brother 
(William  Yoder).  She  was  a member  of  Bahia 
Vista  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Apr.  6,  in  charge  of  Stanlee 
D.  Kauffman  and  Harold  Shearer;  interment 
in  Palms  Memorial  Park. 

Thut,  Dorothy  Yoder,  daughter  of  Samuel 
P.  and  Emma  (Stutzman)  Yoder,  was  born  in 
Logan  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  26,  1902;  died  in  Logan 
Co.,  Ohio,  Mar.  31,  1988;  aged  85  y.  On  June  5, 
1927,  she  was  married  to  Ira  Thut,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (John),  3 
daughters  (Jocele  Meyer,  Helen  Joyce  Det- 
weiler,  and  Barbara  Holaway),  8 grandchil- 
dren, and  10  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  South  Union  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  2,  in 
charge  of  Lynn  A.  Miller;  interment  in  South 
Union  Church  Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Sara  S.  Oberholtzer,  daughter  of 
Amos  and  Barbara  (Stoner)  Oberholtzer,  was 
born  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  5,  1900;  died  at 
Rockingham  Memorial  Hospital,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Mar.  31,  1988;  aged  87  y.  On 
Mar.  26,  1922,  she  was  married  to  M.  Lloyd 
Weaver,  Sr.,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Sara  Jane  Wenger),  3 sons  (M. 
Lloyd,  Jr.,  Kenneth  J.,  and  Samuel  0.),  19 
grandchildren,  and  22  great-grandchildren. 
She  was  a member  of  Park  View  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Apr.  5,  in  charge  of  Owen  Burkholder  and 
Harold  Eshleman;  interment  in  Lindale  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  Washington,  D.C.,  Apr. 
25-26 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr. 
28-29 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  1 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference,  May  6-7 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  assembly,  Denver,  Colo., 
May  6-8 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  21 

Hesston  College  commencement,  Hesston,  Kans.,  May  22 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  27 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Lombard,  111.,  May 

27- 28 

Southwest  Conference  midyear  meeting,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  May 

28- 30 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
June  9-11 

North  Central  Conference  annual  conference,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Dak.,  June  10-12 

lowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting  with  Northern 
District  of  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Hen- 
derson, Nebr.,  June  16-19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  17-18 
Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  June  23-25 
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Compiled  from  Religions  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Wave  of  arrests  of  Christians 
sweeps  across  Turkey 

Observers  in  the  Middle  East  have 
reported  a wave  of  arrests  of  Christians 
in  major  cities  in  Turkey.  These  arrests 
have  been  widely  publicized  in  the  Tur- 
kish press.  In  none  of  these  cases, 
however,  have  formal  charges  actually 
been  made. 

The  arrests  began  in  late  February, 
perhaps  as  a result  of  a series  of  articles 
“exposing”  Christian  believers  by  Hur- 
riyet,  Turkey’s  largest  daily  newspaper. 
Begun  in  Samsun  on  the  Black  Sea  coast, 
the  arrests  quickly  spread  to  other  cities. 

Both  foreigners  and  local  people  have 
been  arrested.  The  newspaper  articles 
cite  Christian  propaganda  and  mis- 
sionary activity  as  grounds  for  the  ar- 
rests. All  foreign  Christians  apparently 
have  been  treated  properly  by  the  au- 
thorities, but  there  are  allegations  of 
physical  mistreatment  of  some  Turkish 
Christians. 

While  the  government  of  Turkey 
guarantees  religious  freedom  to  all 
residents,  this  almost  totally  Muslim  na- 
tion at  times  finds  it  difficult  to  apply 
such  freedom  in  fact.  The  recent  arrests 
are  testimony  to  what  a retired  Quaker 
relief  worker  described  as  “a  monumental 
ambivalence”  in  Turkey.  There  is  a sig- 
nificant fundamentalist  Muslim  move- 
ment in  Turkey  of  which  many  Western- 
oriented  Turks  are  afraid.  This  was  high- 
lighted, again  by  Hurriyet,  in  a series  of 
articles  in  March  which  offers  an  expose 
of  a strong  wing  of  this  movement. 


Experts  on  Swaggart  case:  addiction 
to  sex  compared  to  alcoholism 

Jimmy  Swaggart  a sex  addict?  Yes, 
says  an  Episcopal  priest-therapist  and  a 
Mormon  clinical  psychologist  who  spe- 
cialize in  studying  and  treating  the  al- 
cohol-like addiction  which  involves  an 
obsession  with  pornography  and  is  not 
subject  to  a quick-fix  cure. 

Swaggart,  the  fiery  televangelist  based 
in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  recently  confessed  in 
a 10-hour  session  with  his  Assemblies  of 
God  denominational  authorities  that  he 
had  struggled  with  a pornography  prob- 
lem since  his  youth.  Reportedly,  he  had 
paid  prostitutes  to  engage  in  pornograph- 
ic acts  that  stopped  short  of  actual  sexual 
contact.  Why  and  how  has  it  come  to  pass 
that  a minister  who  for  so  long  preached 
mightily  against  sexual  immorality  and 
pornography— which  Swaggart  himself 
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called  an  “addiction”  and  those  who 
pander  to  it,  “scum” — would  succumb  to 
the  very  compulsion  he  denounced? 

Sex-related  addicts  have  “lost  their  free 
agency”  through  the  influence  of  pornog- 
raphy, according  to  Mormon  Victor  Cline, 
a clinical  psychologist  from  the 
University  of  Utah  who  has  treated 
hundreds  of  sex  offenders.  Swaggart  is 
not  alone.  A disproportionate  number  of 
the  roughly  10  million  Americans  suffer- 
ing from  sex  addiction  are  clergy,  accord- 
ing to  Episcopalian  David  Moss,  director 
of  the  Atlanta-based  Coventry  Associ- 
ation for  Pastoral  Psychology. 


Quakers  agree  to  aid  workers 
who  refuse  to  pay  ‘military’  taxes 

Philadelphia-area  Quakers  took  a his- 
toric step  recently  to  aid  employees  who 
were  opposed  to  paying  taxes  for  war  pur- 
poses. The  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  in  its 
308th  annual  session,  agreed  to  withhold 
but  not  forward  to  the  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Service  the  estimated  military 
portion  of  its  employees’  federal  income 
taxes.  This  money  will  be  set  aside  in  a 
special  fund  and  paid  to  IRS  with  interest 
when  there  is  assurance  the  money  will 
not  go  for  military  spending. 

Currently  the  organization  has  42  em- 
ployees, of  which  an  average  of  seven  are 
tax  resisters  at  any  time.  The  decision  to 
establish  the  set-aside  fund  for  war  tax 
resisters  augments  the  1975  decision  to 
refuse  cooperation  with  IRS  levies  on 
salaries  of  war  tax  resisters  employed  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  policies  could 
make  the  group  liable  for  sizable  fines 
and  penalties  for  breaking  federal  law. 
The  Yearly  Meeting  also  could  incur  lia- 
bility for  employees’  unpaid  taxes. 


For  some  ardent  admirers, 
pope’s  latest  letter  is  bitter  medicine 

After  years  of  invoking  Pope  John  Paul 
IPs  name  in  their  crusade  against  Marx- 
ism, leading  U.S.  conservative  intel- 
lectuals and  activists  gathered  recently  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  place  the  pontiff 
and  his  latest  social  pronouncement  on 
the  firing  line.  The  conference  followed 
the  release  of  the  Roman  Catholic  leader’s 
latest  encyclical  letter,  which  condemned 
the  ideological  rivalry  between  East  and 
West.  This  rivalry,  the  pope  declared,  is 
to  blame  for  the  continuing  poverty  and 
injustice  in  the  developing  world. 

The  enclyclical  is  “precisely  the  wrong 
message  to  send  to  Central  America,” 
where  a battle  between  democratic  forces 
and  Soviet-aligned  movements  is  under- 
way, said  George  Weigel,  a foreign  affairs 
commentator  and  a Catholic  layman.  The 
gathering  he  addressed  was  sponsored  by 
the  Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center,  a 
conservative  think  tank,  and  brought  to- 
gether an  elite  group  of  50  conservative 


activists,  writers,  and  policymakers.  But 
criticism  of  the  pope  was  mixed  with 
explanations  and  even  partial  defenses  of 
the  encyclical.  It  has  won  undiluted 
praise,  on  the  other  hand,  from  church 
progressives. 


United  Bible  Societies  gets  request 
for  100,000  Ukrainian  Bibles 

Yet  another  substantial  request  for  Bi- 
bles has  come  from  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
latest  request,  for  100,000  Ukrainian  Bi- 
bles, comes  from  Metropolitan  Filaret, 
who  heads  the  Minsk/Byelorussia  Dio- 
cese of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church, 
which  at  latest  count  had  425  congrega- 
tions. The  Bibles  will  go  to  the  members 
of  these  congregations.  The  request 
reached  the  general  office  of  United  Bible 
Societies  in  Stuttgart,  West  Germany.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  cost,  including  ship- 
ping, will  be  about  $4  for  each  Bible, 
bringing  the  total  to  $400,000.  Several 
recent  shipments  of  Scriptures  for  dif- 
ferent churches  in  the  Soviet  Union  have 
already  arrived,  altogether  amounting  to 
greater  numbers  than  at  any  time  in  the 
modern  history  of  Bible  supplies  for  that 
country. 


Christian  rock  group  campaigning 
for  school  prayer  amendment 

Petra,  a hard-rock  Christian  band,  has 
urged  a campaign  to  gather  one  million 
signatures  on  petitions  urging  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  pass  a constitutional 
amendment  permitting  voluntary  prayer 
in  public  schools.  Bob  Hartman,  who 
founded  the  Nashville-based  band  15 
years  ago,  noted  that  President  Ronald 
Reagan  had  urged  passage  of  a prayer 
amendment  in  his  1988  State  of  the  Union 
address.  ‘The  young  people  who  attend 
our  concerts  each  week  want  an  op- 
portunity to  make  prayer  a part  of  their 
school  days,”  Hartman  said. 


Belfast  bishop  pleads 
for  Catholics  to  leave  IRA 

Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Cahal  Daly  of 
Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  has  urged 
Catholics  to  leave  the  Irish  Republican 
Army  and  offered  sympathy  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  two  British  soldiers  who  were 
beaten  and  shot  by  a mob  in  that  city 
recently.  Noting  that  the  IRA  had 
claimed  responsibility  for  the  killings, 
Daly  said  that  Catholics  “who  joined  the 
organization  in  the  past  for  idealistic 
reasons  and  out  of  a passion  for  justice 
should  now  have  the  honesty  and  courage 
to  realize  the  truth  about  the  IRA.”  He 
urged  Catholics  who  joined  the  organiza- 
tion “for  idealistic  reasons  to  recognize 
that  their  involvement  has  forced  them  to 
do,  and  to  approve  of,  and  to  defend  deeds 
which  would  have  revolted  them  when 
they  joined.” 
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A man  of  peace  in  Israel 


I have  not  written  anything  about  the  present  distur- 
bances in  Israel,  because  I didn’t  feel  I had  anything  to 
say.  Though  I do  not  support  violence,  I must  confess  I 
have  felt  sympathy  for  the  young  Arab  stone  throwers. 
How  desperate  they  must  be  to  oppose  guns  with  stones! 

Then  my  attention  was  called  to  Blood  Brothers  by 
Elias  Chacour  and  it  suggested  to  me  that  something  can 
be  written  about  the  troubles  of  Israel.  What  can  be  writ- 
ten is  that  there  are  some  who  do  have  a vision  for  a life  of 
peace  in  Israel,  and  Elias  Chacour  is  among  them.  I was 
almost  sure  there  had  to  be  such  people,  but  their  pres- 
ence is  generally  obscured  by  news  of  the  stone  throwings 
and  killings.  Blood  Brothers  is  his  story.  It  is  written  with 
the  help  of  David  Hazard,  who  admits  in  an  introduction 
that  while  writing  “my  political  opinions  and  my  long- 
held  beliefs  about  Bible  prophecy  were  stretched  further 
than  I imagined  possible”  (p.  ix).  It  is  published  by  a 
publisher  from  whom  we  might  have  expected  to  receive 
pro-rapture  books  and  books  in  support  of  Israel  regard- 
less of  what  Israel  may  do.  But  this  is  a book  about  peace 
in  the  midst  of  violence. 

Blood  Brothers  is  written  by  an  Arab  Melkite  Christian 
who  learned  from  his  father  to  believe  and  practice  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  comes  from  a family  which  has 
had  opportunity  to  practice  the  sermon  in  a way  that 
many  of  us  do  not.  The  book  describes  in  considerable  de- 
tail but  without  rancor  how  this  came  about.  One 
wonders  how  the  author  has  been  able  to  maintain  such  a 
sense  of  equanimity  in  the  face  of  such  mistreatment,  for 
the  first  disruption  of  his  life  at  the  hands  of  Israelis 
came  when  he  was  only  a boy. 

What  sustained  him,  apparently,  was  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  family  and  Christian  tradition  which  his  father 
provided.  Two  things  were  important:  one,  that  they 
should  love  the  soil  of  Galilee  and  two,  that  “our  lives 
were  bound  together  with  the  other  people  who  inhabited 
Palestine — the  Jews”  (p.  32).  In  addition,  says  Chacour, 
his  father  demonstrated  character.  “Whether  I know  it  or 
not,  many  of  the  attributes  I imagined  in  Jesus,  my 
unseen  Champion,  most  likely  came  from  this  other  hero 
in  my  life”  (p.  33). 

His  father  had  numerous  opportunities  to  demonstrate 
character.  Among  these  was  the  time  when  Israeli 
soldiers  drove  them  from  their  house  and  village.  Their 
olive  orchard  was  taken  over  by  others,  but  for  a time  his 
father  was  “permitted”  to  tend  it  for  the  new  owner.  The 
elders  of  the  village  appealed  to  the  Israeli  Supreme 
Court  and  were  granted  permission  to  return  to  the 
village.  But  when  they  showed  the  letter  of  permission  to 
the  commanding  officer,  he  replied,  “This  letter  means 
nothing  to  us.  Nothing  at  all.  The  village  is  ours.  You  have 
no  right  here”  (p.  71). 


Mennonites,  with  our  long  tradition  of  love  for  and 
possession  of  land,  must  certainly  feel  for  people  whose 
homes  were  taken  from  them  in  this  ruthless  manner.  Yet 
Chacour  has  not  become  a stone  thrower.  Because  he  was 
selected  to  go  to  France  and  study  for  the  priesthood,  his 
life’s  course  has  not  been  like  that  of  the  average  Pales- 
tinian Arab  Christian.  But  he  has  been  led  to  reflect  long 
and  painfully  on  the  problems  of  injustice  and  violence. 

He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  the  Arabs,  but 
the  Zionists  too  are  victims.  “For  the  first  time  I saw 
clearly  the  face  of  my  true  enemy  and  the  enemy  of  all 
who  are  friends  of  God  and  of  peace.  It  was  not  the 
Zionists,  but  the  demon  of  Militarism”  (p.  127).  Thus  he 
has  been  able  to  rise  above  the  details  of  the  conflict. 

Chacour  writes  dispassionately  about  the  history  of 
modern  Israel  and  of  how  the  British  finally  left  the  area 
after  harassment  by  Jewish  guerrillas.  He  is  not  naive 
about  what  has  been  going  on,  but  he  refuses  to  be  drawn 
into  the  violence. 

After  his  ordination  as  a priest,  Chacour  was  assigned 
to  Ibillin,  a village  near  Nazareth  where  he  found  the  con- 
gregation in  disarray.  But  he  undertook  to  revive  it.  From 
here  he  gradually  worked  his  way  into  broader  ministries 
of  information  sharing  and  peacemaking.  He  was  able  to 
take  additional  training  and  was  the  first  Palestinian  to 
graduate  from  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem. 

At  one  point  early  in  the  ’80s  he  was  ready  to  leave  the 
fray  and  take  an  assignment  somewhere  else  in  the  world. 
But  he  found  he  couldn’t  dc  it.  So  he  returned  to  Ibillin, 
although  he  continues  to  travel  as  well.  “His  ventures  are 
bold,  often  risky,”  says  a note  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
“Palestinian  students  visit  kibbutzim',  Jewish  students 
live  for  short  periods  in  Palestinian  villages;  Jewish  and 
Palestinian  educators  face  each  other  for  head-to-head 
dialogue.  Too,  Chacour  keeps  a grueling  schedule  lectur- 
ing worldwide,  always  relying  on  the  simple  and  urgent 
message  of  the  Beatitudes”  (p.  222). 

The  publication  date  of  the  book  is  1984,  so  it  was  writ- 
ten before  the  present  eruption  of  stone  throwing.  But  I 
doubt  if  this  would  have  changed  much  the  peaceful 
tactics  of  Elias  Chacour.  He  comes  through  to  me  as  a 
man  who  has  looked  violence  in  the  face  and  has  rejected 
it  in  favor  of  peace.  As  one  who  believes  in  peace,  I must 
say  that  I have  not  personally  had  my  belief  tested  in  the 
manner  that  Chacour  has  repeatedly  been  tested. 

In  situations  of  conflict,  what  we  usually  receive  are 
stereotypes — one  side  describing  the  other  in  the  worst 
possible  light.  A person  who  has  been  able  to  recognize 
that  his  persecutors  are  also  in  bondage  sets  a standard 
that  we  all  do  well  to  recognize  and  follow.  How  tragic 
that  there  are  so  few  Chacours  and  that  the  news  of  their 
activities  is  so  little  known. — Daniel Hertzler 
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The 

virtuous 

woman 

revisited 

hy  Weldon  Schloneger 


Rather  than  being 
intimidated  by  the 
acrostic  as  a whole, 
perhaps  women 
could  see 
in  this  poem  the 
wide  range  of 
possibilities  for 
fulfilled 
womanhood. 


llu3tration3  from  the  1902  Sear3  Catalogue 


A wife  of  noble  character  who  can  find 
She  is  worth  far  more  than  rubies. 

Being  confident  in  her, 
her  husband  lacks  nothing  of  value. 

Constantly  she  brings  him  good,  not  harm, 
all  the  days  of  her  life. 

Deciding  to  use  wool  and  flax, 
she  works  with  eager  hands. 

Each  day  she  is  like  the  merchant  ships, 
bringing  her  food  from  afar. 

Finding  her  way  through  the  morning  darkness, 
she  provides  food  for  her  family 
and  portions  for  her  servant  girls. 

Good  judgment  leads  her  to  buy  a field; 
out  of  her  earnings  she  plants  a vineyard. 

Hard  work  is  her  habit; 
her  arms  are  strong  for  her  tasks. 

In  trade  she  makes  sure  of  a profit, 
and  her  lamp  does  not  go  out  at  night. 

Joy  is  hers  as  she  holds  the  distaff 
and  grasps  the  spindle  with  her  fingers. 

Kindness  to  the  poor  flows  from  her  open  arms 
and  she  extends  her  hands  to  the  needy. 

Let  it  snow,  for  she  has  no  fear  for  her  household; 
for  all  of  them  are  clothed  in  scarlet. 

Making  many  coverings  for  her  bed, 
she  is  clothed  in  fine  linen  and  purple. 

Near  the  city  gate  sits  her  husband, 
who  finds  respect  among  the  elders  of  the  land. 

Often  she  makes  linen  garments  and  sells  them, 
and  supplies  the  merchants  with  sashes 

Putting  on  the  clothes  of  strength  and  dignity, 
she  can  laugh  at  the  days  to  come. 

Quoting  wisdom, 

she  keeps  faithful  instruction  on  her  tongue. 


Because  so  many 
mothers  feel  intimidated 
by  Proverbs  3Ps 
‘superwoman/  I have 
shied  away  from  using 
this  text  in  preaching 
and  teaching. 


“I  hate  Mothers  Day,”  said  the  young  mother.  “It 
makes  me  feel  guilty  that  I’m  not  a perfect  wife  and 
mother  like  that  woman  in  Proverbs  31.” 

Because  so  many  wives  and  mothers  feel  intimidated 
by  Proverbs  31’s  “superwoman,”  I have  shied  away  from 
using  this  text  in  preaching  and  teaching.  After  all. 
Mothers  Day  should  be  a day  of  celebration  and  hope,  not 
an  occasion  that  depresses  women  with  painful  reminders 
of  unreachable  ideals. 

An  acrostic  poem.  But  then  I discovered  that  Proverbs 
31:10-31  is  an  acrostic  poem;  each  line  begins  with  one  of 
the  22  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  When  writing  an 
acrostic,  the  poet  picks  a topic,  then  picks  a structure  such 
as  the  letters  in  M-O-T-H-E-R  or  the  ABC’s,  and  then 
asks,  “Now  what  can  I write  about  this  topic  that  begins 
with  ‘A’?” 

The  result  is  not  a carefully  reasoned  treatise  on  the 
subject  at  hand,  but  rather  a collection  of  ideas  an^ 
characteristics  that  are  suggested  by  the  first  letter  of 


Regarding  with  care  the  affairs  of  her  household, 
she  does  not  eat  the  bread  of  idleness. 

She  hears  her  children  call  her  “blessed”; 

her  husband  also  praises  her. 

“Things  that  are  noble  are  done  by  many  women, 
but  you  surpass  them  all.” 

Untrustworthy  is  charm,  and  fleeting  is  beauty; 

but  a woman  who  fears  the  Lord  is  to  be  praised. 
Valuable  rewards  she  has  earned, 
so  let  her  works  bring  her  praise  at  the  city  gate. 


each  line.  The  22  lines  of  Proverbs  31  therefore  do  not  out- 
line the  complete  biblical  package  for  virtuous 
womanhood.  If  that  were  so,  any  woman  lacking  the 
characteristics  in  even  one  of  those  lines  could  be  labeled 
as  incomplete  and  flawed.  Rather,  the  acrostic  structure 
reveals  each  line  as  a possibility— a potentiality. 

After  all,  no  woman  has  ever  combined  all  these 
abilities:  making  all  the  family’s  clothes  by  hand,  having 
a career  in  real  estate,  making  quilts,  bringing  her  spouse 
nothing  but  good,  having  hands  that  are  always  eager, 
running  a retail  clothing  outlet,  doing  all  the  grocery 
shopping  and  cooking,  helping  the  needy,  and  never  get- 
ting tired — especially  when  her  husband’s  job  is  sitting  at 
the  city  gate  and  soaking  up  respect  from  other  seated 
men. 

Rather  than  being  intimidated  by  the  acrostic  as  a 
whole,  perhaps  women  could  see  in  this  poem  the  wide 
range  of  possibilities  for  fulfilled  womanhood.  While  no 
woman  will  do  all  22  lines,  some  women  will  find  fulfill- 
ment in  working  with  their  hands,  some  will  express 
themselves  creatively  through  cooking  and  sewing  for 
their  family,  some  will  buy  properties  and  start  their  own 
business,  some  will  minister  to  the  poor  and  needy,  some 
will  quilt,  some  will  open  a retail  outlet,  and  some  will 
teach.  The  poet’s  list  of  positive  possibilities  for  women  is 
limited  only  by  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  al- 
phabet, not  by  God’s  will  or  by  female  potential. 


Weldon  Schloneger,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  is  copastor — with  his  wife, 
Florence— of  Bethel  Mennonite  Church. 


Aid  to  memorization.  Poets  used  acrostics  as  an  aid  to 
memorization.  For  the  memorizer,  knowing  that  “B” 
comes  after  “A”  helps  get  the  next  line  started.  All 
English  translations  hide  the  acrostic  structure  of  this 
poem;  this  hinders  our  ability  to  interpret  correctly  as 
well  as  our  ability  to  memorize. 

So,  on  these  pages,  with  the  help  of  the  New  Interna- 
tional Version  and  Roget’s  Thesaurus,  is  a paraphrase  of 
the  poem  that  reflects  its  original  Hebrew  appearance 
and  structure. 
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Go  back  to 
the  Greek 


byR.  J.  Asvitt 

The  boy  was  about  14  or  15  years  old.  He  was  sitting 
alone  in  the  first  row  of  the  auditorium,  directly  in  front 
of  me.  As  the  Bible  conference  speaker  was  giving  his  ex- 
position, the  lad  was  intent  on  studying  the  book  he  held 
in  his  hand.  It  did  not  appear  to  be  a Bible,  but  from  the 
actions  of  the  youth,  it  seemed  to  have  something  to  do 
with  the  Scriptures.  He  would  glance  up  at  the  speaker 
for  a moment  or  two,  and  then  look  down  at  his  book  for  a 
time.  Then  he  would  look  up  again  to  the  platform. 

My  curiosity  was  aroused.  As  soon  as  the  speaker  had 
finished,  I met  the  young  man  in  the  aisle. 

“What  were  you  reading?”  I asked  him. 

“An  interlinear  New  Testament,”  he  said. 

“What’s  that?” 

He  opened  it  and  showed  me.  It  was  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  one  line  was  written  in  English,  and  directly 
underneath  it  was  the  same  words  written  in  Greek.  The 
next  line  alternated  in  English  and  Greek  throughout  the 
book. 

“Can  you  read  it?”  I asked. 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  said. 

I was  fascinated.  He  told  me  that  he  had  purchased  the 
book  in  a Bible  bookstore,  and  had  learned  Greek  on  his 
own.  I had  often  heard  the  expression,  “It’s  Greek  to  me,” 
meaning  “I  can’t  figure  it  out.”  What  an  impression  the 
boy  made!  I was  more  than  twice  his  age,  and  enjoyed 
reading  the  Bible,  but  I was  sometimes  confused  about 


R.  J.  Asvitt,  Concord,  Calif.,  is  a retired  businessman  and  a free-lance 
writer.  His  church  affiliation  is  Evangelical  Free  Church. 


what  the  Bible  was  really  saying.  I had  been  reading  the 
King  James  Version.  When  the  Revised  Standard  Version 
was  published,  I was  one  of  the  first  to  buy  one.  I also 
bought  the  Berkeley  version  and  Phillips’  translation.  I 
was  stunned  to  realize  that  while  I was  searching  for  bet- 
ter translations,  a teenager  was  going  back  to  the  original 
language.  If  this  boy  could  do  it,  I thought,  so  could  I. 

When  I returned  home  from  the  conference,  I took  my 
Strong’s  Exhaustive  Concordance  from  the  bookshelf  and 
studied  the  Greek  alphabet  listed  in  the  book.  It  was 
easier  to  learn  than  I had  thought.  Most  of  the  letters 
were  the  same  as  they  are  in  English. 

I then  made  it  a practice,  whenever  I looked  up  a verse 
in  the  concordance,  to  find  the  key  words  and  their  mean- 
ings in  the  dictionary  part  of  Strong’s  concordance.  This 
gave  me  a familiarity  with  many  Greek  words.  Each  word 
in  the  concordance  has  an  identification  number  to  refer 
to  the  Greek  word  from  which  it  is  translated,  so  you  do 
not  have  to  know  how  to  read  Greek  to  use  the  dictionary 
section. 

As  my  interest  in  Greek  increased,  I bought  an  in- 
terlinear New  Testament.  There  are  a number  of  them  in 
print.  My  choice  was  the  one  by  George  Ricker  Berry, 
published  by  Zondervan  Publishing  House.  It  has  a 
lexicon  in  the  back,  and  a list  of  important  synonyms. 

My  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  began  to  grow  as  I 
learned  new  words,  and  an  appreciation  for  the  pic- 
turesque meaning  of  the  Greek.  One  diffficulty,  however, 

I found  in  using  this  book  was  that  some  of  the  words 
were  not  easy  to  recognize.  In  Greek  the  form  of  a word 
changes  much  more  than  words  do  in  English.  This  prob- 
lem was  solved  when  I added  a Greek  grammar  to  my 
collection. 

These  studies  were  done  leisurely  in  my  spare  time,  be- 
cause I did  not  want  it  to  be  tiresome.  I only  wanted  to 
learn  more  of  God’s  Word.  Proverbs  2:3-5  soon  became  a 
reality  to  me: 

Yea,  if  thou  criest  after  knowledge,  and  liftest  up  thy 
voice  for  understanding;  if  thou  seekest  her  as  silver,  and 
searchestfor  her  as  for  hid  treasures;  then  shalt  thou 
understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge 
of  God. 


There  are  great  blessings  I get 
in  finding  new  truths  for 
myself  in  going  hack  to  the 
Bible’s  original  language. 


I am  far  from  being  a Greek  expert.  I frequently  turn  to 
the  works  of  A.  J.  Robertson  or  M.  R.  Vincent  for  better 
understanding  of  a difficult  passage,  but  there  are  great 
blessings  I get  in  finding  new  truths  for  myself  in  going 
back  to  the  Bible’s  original  language. 

I would  recommend  to  those  adventuresome  souls  who 
would  like  to  explore  God’s  Word,  that  instead  of  running 
out  and  buying  every  new  translation  that  comes  off  the 
press,  you  follow  the  example  of  the  teenage  boy,  and  go 
back  to  the  Greek.  ^ 


MAYS,  1988 
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The  300th  anniversary  of  the  Germantown  antislavery  petition 

Pleadings  that  touch  the  heart 

byJ.  Herbert  Fretz 


In  October  1683  the  little  English  vessel  Concord  set  an- 
chor in  the  year-old  port  of  Philadelphia  with  a handful  of 
settlers  from  the  German  Rhineland  town  of  Krefeld. 

History  long  assumed  these  early  immigrants  to  be 
Mennonites,  having  come  from  the  midst  of  Mennonites 
on  the  continent.  That  they  were  tied  together  by  re- 
ligious bonds  is  certain,  but  it  has  now  been  established 
that  they  were  essentially  Quakers  at  the  time  of  their 
migration.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  they  or  their 
parents  had  been  Mennonites,  who  had  been  converted  to 
Quakerism  some  12  or  15  years  before  their  emigration.  It 
is  also  true  that  a few  of  these  pioneers,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  reverted  to  their  Mennonite  faith  in  later  years. 

Not  the  first.  Some  five  years  later,  in  1688,  members 
of  this  small  community  prepared  a petition  against 
slavery.  This  too  has  suffered  the  time-hallowed  miscon- 
ception of  being  called  the  first  recorded  opposition  to 
slavery  in  the  New  World.  But  this  is  not  so.  After  the 
Pequot  war  of  1637  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  Roger 
Williams  protested  when  the  Puritans  sold  captive  In- 
dians into  slavery,  and  in  1652  his  colony  of  Rhode  Island 
gave  Negroes  the  same  legal  status  as  white  indentured 
servants. 

In  1657  the  Quaker  leader  George  Fox  wrote  a letter  of 
caution  from  England  “to  friends  beyond  sea,  that  have 
blacks  and  Indian  slaves.”  He  did  not  condemn  slavehold- 
ing as  such  but  expounded  the  idea  of  the  equality  of  all 
people  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

It  was  William  Edmundson,  an  Irish  Quaker  visiting 
America,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  raise  the 
vital  issue:  Is  not  slavery  unchristian  and  wrong  in  itself? 
In  a postscript  to  a letter  written  at  Newport  in  1676 
Edmundson  comes  to  the  issue:  “And  many  of  you  count 
it  unlawful  to  make  slaves  of  the  Indians:  and  if  so,  then 
why  the  Negroes?” 

But  it  remained  for  a small  group  of  Christians  in  Ger- 
mantown to  face  the  issue  raised  by  Edmundson  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  New  World,  clearly  enunciate  a case 
against  the  slavery  system  as  such.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Germantown  Petition  of  1688  was  a protest 
against  the  slavery  system,  and  that  it  was  squarely 
directed  toward  those  who  held  slaves. 

The  manuscript  is  a petition  1 V2  pages  long  and  is 
signed  by  Gerret  Hendericks,  Derick  op  de  Graeff, 

Francis  Daniell  Pastorius,  and  Abraham  op  Den  Graef. 

A careful  reading  of  the  petition  reveals  five  main 
arguments:  (1)  Slaves  are  brought  here  “against  their  will 


J.  Herbert  Fretz,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  semi-retired  after  25  years  as  a pas- 
tor in  General  Conference  Mennonite  churches  and  18  years  as  an 
administrator  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 


and  consent,  and  that  many  of  them  are  stolen.”  (2) 
Slaveholders  cause  slaves  to  commit  adultery,  “separat- 
ing wives  from  their  husbands,  and  giving  them  to  others, 
and  some  sell  the  children  of  these  poor  creatures  to  other 
men.”  (3)  Slavery  “makes  an  ill  report  in  all  those  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  where  they  hear  off  that  ye  Quakers  do 


The  petition  is  not  boisterous 
or  blatant  in  its  demand, 
but  a quiet  earnestness  in  its 
pleadings  touches  the  heart. 


here  handle  men,  like  they  handle  their  ye  cattle;  and  for 
that  reason  some  have  no  mind  or  inclination  to  come 
hither  ...”  (4)  “Have  these  Negroes  not  as  much  right  to 
fight  for  their  freedom  as  you  have  to  keep  them  slaves?” 
(5)  If  it  is  permissible  to  hold  slaves,  “we  desire  and  re- 
quire you  hereby,  lovingly,  that  you  may  inform  us  here 
in  . . . that  Christians  have  such  liberty  to  do  so.” 

One  cannot  escape  the  simple  and  solid  reasoning  of 
this  document.  It  is  not  boisterous  or  blatant  in  its  de- 
mands, but  a genuine,  quiet  earnestness  in  its  pleadings 
touches  the  heart.  Its  words  are  concise,  well-chosen,  and 
few.  In  the  scope  of  these  few  words,  slavery  is  not  only 
severely  indicted  on  the  five  counts  listed  above,  but  lest 
these  be  interpreted  only  as  economic  arguments  “weak 
in  comparison  to  the  religious  objections  to  slavery”  as 
Thomas  E.  Drake  asserts,  the  entire  petition  is  suffused 
with  allusions  to  Christ’s  golden  rule  (Matt.  7:12). 

Against  the  mainstream.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the 
motivation  for  this  Germantown  protest  rose  more  from 
their  earlier  Mennonite  background  than  from  their  more 
recent  Quaker  affiliation?  This  seems  all  the  more  likely 
when  one  realizes  that  these  practicing  Quakers  were  in 
reality  rebelling  against  the  mainstream  of  accepted 
Quaker  practice  of  the  time.  It  is  important  to  note  a 
general  spirit  of  detachment  throughout  the  petition 
between  “us”  (the  petitioners)  and  “ye  Quakers.” 

Mennonite  influence  was  beginning  to  assert  itself  in 
Germantown  by  1688,  when  Dirck  Keyser  and  William 
Rittenhouse  (the  first  Mennonite  minister)  arrived  in 
Germantown.  This  may  also  have  encouraged  these 
former  Mennonites  to  issue  this  protest  to  their  fellow  re- 
ligionists. 

C.  Henry  Smith’s  conclusion  that  “it  is  evident  that 
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three  of  the  signers  of  this  protest  owed  their  opposition 
to  slavery  to  their  Mennonite  training  . . . certainly  not  to 
any  encouragement  received  from  English  Quakers,”  may 
be  too  generalized  and  unfair  to  possible  Quaker  in- 
fluences from  Fox,  Edmundson,  Furley,  or  others,  but  it 
is  entirely  probable  that  the  main  motivation  for  their 
protest  to  slavery  came  more  from  their  Mennonite  back- 
ground than  from  their  more  recent  affiliation  with 
Quakerism. 

That  the  petition  was  both  unassailable  in  its  argu- 
ments and  yet  foreign  to  the  Quaker  will  of  the  day  may 
be  seen  in  the  “hands-off”  policy  it  met  in  the  Quaker 
Meetings.  The  clerk  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Dublin 
records  in  a minute  at  the  bottom  of  the  petition  that  the 
matter  was  considered  but  was  found  “so  weighty  that  we 
think  it  not  expedient  for  us  to  meddle  with  it  here,  but  do 
rather  commit  it  to  ye  consideration  of  ye  Quarterly 
meeting;  ye  tenor  of  it  being  nearly  related  to  ye  truth.” 

In  a second  minute  at  the  bottom  of  the  petition,  the  clerk 
of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  records  that  again  it  was 
considered  “a  thing  of  too  great  a weight  for  this  meeting 
to  determine”  and  off  again  it  was  sent  by  “Derick  and  the 
other  two  mentioned  therin”  to  be  placed  before  the 
Yearly  Meeting. 


Hope 

Hope  is  an  eastern  window 
facing  the  rising  sun, 
where  the  light  of  the 
morning  comes  flooding 
when  the  ebb  of  the  night  is  done. 

If  only  one  gift  I could  give  you 
to  comfort  you  through  the  night 
I would  give  you  an  eastern  window 
to  watch  for  the  morning  light. 

— Lorie  Gooding 


The  minute  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  includes  the  follow- 
ing: 

At  a Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Burlington  (New  Jersey)  the 
fifth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  1688.  A paper  being  here 
presented  by  some  German  Friends  concerning  the  law- 
fulnes  and  unlawfulness  of  buying  and  keeping  Negroes. 


It  is  probable  that  the  main 
motivation  for  this  protest 
came  more  from  the  signers’ 
Mennonite  background  than 
from  their  more  recent 
affiliation  with  Quakerism. 


It  was  adjudged  not  to  be  so  proper  for  this  Meeting  to 
give  a positive  judgment  in  the  case,  it  having  so  general  a 
relation  to  many  other  parts,  and  therefore  at  present 
they  forbear  it.  ” 

Justified  their  silence.  Too  many  Friends  (Quakers) 
owned  slaves.  Too  many  Friends  in  “other  parts”  (other 
colonies)  lived  off  the  labor  of  slaves.  Following  the  tradi- 
tional Quaker  practice  of  arriving  at  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  unanimity  or  near  unanimity  rather  than  ma- 
jority vote,  they  justified  their  silence  on  these  grounds. 
Thus  the  protest  was  too  true  to  be  refuted,  yet  too  dis- 
turbing to  be  accepted.  The  Quaker  mind  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  the  keen  conviction  which  troubled  these  settlers 
at  Germantown. 

Such  a time  did  come  to  the  Quaker  fellowship,  but  not 
without  nearly  a century  of  struggle  within  the 
consciences  of  Quakers. 

In  1742  a young  Quaker  storekeeper  in  nearby  Mt. 
Holly,  New  Jersey,  felt  a twinge  of  conscience  one  day 
when  asked  to  write  out  a bill  of  sale  for  a slave.  This  was 
the  starting  point  for  a lifelong  testimony  against  slavery 
in  this  young  man,  John  Woolman.  In  contrast  to  the 
angry  denunciations  of  the  radicals  Ralph  Sandiford  and 
Benjamin  Lay,  he  had  a mystic  capacity  to  kindle  the  vi- 
sion of  God’s  truth  in  others,  tempered  with  an  ability  to 
clearly  lay  out  his  position  with  simple,  strong  persua- 
sion. Largely  through  the  long  untiring  efforts  of 
Woolman,  the  1758  Yearly  Meeting  at  Philadelphia,  after 
a protracted  debate  over  the  slaves,  agreed  “to  set  them  at 
liberty,  making  a Christian  provision  for  that.” 
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Thereafter  dealing  in  slaves  was  almost  entirely 
abandoned  among  Quakers  and  many  who  held  slaves  set 
them  free.  Some  still  justified  themselves  in  the  practice, 
until  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1774  directed  that  within  two 
years  the  right  of  membership  would  be  denied  to  those 


That  the  petition  was  both 
unassailable  in  its  arguments 
and  yet  foreign  to  the  Quaker 
will  of  the  day  may  be  seen  in 
the  ‘hands-off  policy  it  met. 


persisting  in  holding  slaves.  Thus  by  the  eventful  year  of 
1776  in  American  history,  when  Thomas  Jefferson 
penned  his  famous  words  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— “that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights” — and,  in  the  first  draft  of  the  same  document  in- 
cluded a denunciation  of  King  George  for  imposing  the 
slave  trade  on  the  colonies,  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing marked  its  final  abolition  of  slavery. 

Long-term  effects.  But  what  relation  does  our  Ger- 
mantown protest  have  to  all  of  this?  Shall  we  conclude 
that  when  this  petition  was  tabled  by  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  1688  and  passed  into  the  archives  all  was  lost  and 
forgotten  until  its  rediscovery  in  1844?  No!  There  is  some 
evidence  that  the  1688  petition  did  have  an  effect  on  the 
Quaker  consciousness  in  succeeding  years. 

While  there  is  no  explicit  evidence  in  John  Woolman’s 
journal  or  his  other  writings  that  he  knew  of  or  borrowed 
from  the  Germantown  petition,  there  is  plausible  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  influenced  by  the  whole  chain  of 
antislavery  feeling  before  and  after  the  Germantown 
petition.  He  had  grown  up  at  Mount  Holly,  close  to 
Philadelphia,  and  was  part  of  the  same  Yearly  Meeting. 
From  his  youth  he  had  read  widely  and  was  attentive  to 
the  Quaker  witness  in  weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly  meet- 
ings. In  1753  he  composed  an  antislavery  letter  to  Vir- 
ginia, using  the  same  golden  rule  argument  used  first  by 
the  Germantown  Friends.  In  1757,  while  returning  from 
Virginia,  he  records  in  his  journal  of  hearing  a story  of  an 
early  Mennonite  in  America  who  refused  to  lodge  with  an 
acquaintance  because  the  acquaintance  held  slaves. 

Sometime  after  John  Woolman  was  named  a minister 
by  the  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  in  1743,  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  that  group.  It  was 
at  this  same  place — Burlington,  New  Jersey — some  50 
years  before  and  32  years  before  Woolman  was  born,  that 
the  Yearly  Meeting  there  considered  the  1688  Petition 
and,  judging  it  too  controversial,  set  it  aside.  As  clerk  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting,  it  was  Woolman’s  duty  to  keep  the 
minutes  and  lists  of  members.  One  day,  it  seems,  while 
riffling  through  some  back  pages  in  the  minutes  and 
membership  lists  made  by  his  predecessors  in  that  office, 
the  sight  of  their  words,  traced  by  hands  now  gone 
forever,  moved  him  to  write:  “As  looking  over  the 
minutes  made  by  persons  who  have  put  off  this  body  hath 


sometimes  revived  in  me  a thought  how  ages  pass  away, 
so  this  list  may  probably  revive  a like  thought  in  some 
when  I and  the  rest  of  the  persons  above  named  are 
centered  in  another  state  of  being.” 

Could  it  be  that  what  had  once  transpired  at  Burlington 
in  1688,  and  then  promptly  set  aside  and  forgotten,  now 
came  to  full  fruition,  reviving  “a  like  thought”  some  60 
years  later  in  another  clerk  of  a Burlington  Meeting?  This 
clerk  was  destined  to  influence  the  conscience  of  Quakers 
and  thence  all  America  against  slavery.  This  John 
Woolman  did,  not  by  angry  denunciations,  but  by  the 
kindly,  persistent  persuasion  of  love.  ^ 

The  full  text  of  the  1688  petition  is  available  from  the 
Mennonite  Church  Historical  Committee  at  1 700  S.  Main 
St,  Goshen,  IN U6 526. 


A Quaker  perspective 

I have  always  believed  that  both  Quakers  and  Men- 
nonites  could  take  credit  for  the  Germantown  petition. 
The  Quaker  claim  is  that  the  petition  was  given  to  a 
Monthly  Meeting  and  was  then  sent  to  a Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. The  Mennonites’  position  is  that  some  of  the  people 
involved  in  both  it  and  in  George  Keith’s  early  protest 
against  slavery  had  a Mennonite  background. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  is  that  denominational  lines  in 
early  Pennsylvania  were  not  rigid.  Francis  Daniel  Pasto- 
rius,  for  example,  was  a Pietist  whose  sons  were 
baptized  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  Pastorius  became  a 
Quaker  in  Pennsylvania,  but  he  seems  to  have  thought  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  as  a spiritual  fellowship  for  all 
true  believers.  The  Quaker  meeting  was  conceived  of  as 
very  much  like  a community  church. 

I suspect,  but  cannot  prove,  that  many  Mennonites  in 
Germantown  had  the  same  attitude  toward  the  Quaker 
meeting.  After  all,  in  the  1680s  there  probably  was  no  al- 
ternative besides  the  Society  of  Friends.  No  other  p”oup 
had  regularly  scheduled  church  services.  The  Keithian 
controversy  after  1692,  which  brought  out  the  strains  in 
Quakerism,  prompted  some  of  the  Mennonites  to 
withdraw  in  the  belief  that  Quakers  were  not  “orthodox” 
enough  on  such  matters  as  the  bodily  resurrection  of 
Jesus  and  Christians. 

It  is  notable  that  all  the  later  protesters  against 
slavery  come  not  from  the  Mennonites  but  from  people 
recognized  to  be  Quakers.  And  there  are  a whole  series  of 
such  protests  beginning  in  the  1690s  and  continuing 
throughout  the  next  century.  My  assumption  has  always 
been  that  if  the  Mennonites  had  been  actively  concerned 
with  antislavery  as  a denomination,  I would  have  seen 
evidence  of  it. 

Silence  is  not  conclusive.  It  is  possible  that  the  Men- 
nonites did  not  protest  it  because  no  Mennonites  held 
slaves  and  saw  no  reason  to  protest.  Some  Quakers 
continued  to  hold  slaves  and  to  import  them,  so  Friends 
who  opposed  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  continued  to 
speak  out.  Unfortunately,  the  only  tax  lists  from  Penn- 
sylvania are  not  accurate  enough  so  that  we  can  de- 
termine whether  Mennonites  as  a denomination  bore  a 
quiet  testimony  against  slavery.  That  is,  no  slaves  were 
listed  as  property  in  the  tax  lists  of  property. 

— J.  William  Frost,  Quaker  history  jrrofessor  and  his- 
torical library  director  at  Swarthmore  (Pa.)  College 
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An  elegy  for  Mark 


by  Mark  S.  Hurs  t 


We  buried  Mark  today.  It  was  not  a pleasant  affair. 

Sunday  evening  we  heard  on  the  news  that  a man  had 
been  stabbed  and  stumbled  into  a downtown  mall  where 
he  died  before  he  could  be  helped.  I said  to  my  wife,  “I 
wonder  if  I know  anyone  involved?” 

I meet  all  kinds  of  people  in  my  line  of  work  and  many 
times  they  are  the  subjects  of  such  news  stories.  I am  a 
community  chaplain  for  ex-offenders  in  Saint  John,  New 
Brunswick.  My  work  involves  visiting  men  in  prison  and 
then  helping  them  get  back  into  society  after  their 
release.  I also  speak  in  churches  to  recruit  volunteers  to 
help  us  provide  a Christian  community  of  support  and 
care  for  these  men  and  their  families. 

‘Later,  man.’  Monday  morning  the  dead  man  was 
identified  on  the  news.  It  was  Mark.  I was  surprised  and 
yet  I wasn’t.  Mark  had  been  in  my  office  on  Friday 
afternoon  and  was  really  feeling  low.  He  had  just  gotten 
out  of  the  provincial  jail  on  Tuesday  and  could  not  find  a 
place  to  stay.  He  phoned  the  local  alcohol  treatment 
center  and  was  told  he  could  get  a bed  there.  He  was  wait- 
ing for  a welfare  check  and  then  had  plans  to  head  to  a 
treatment  center  in  Ontario.  I offered  him  bus  fare,  but 
he  thought  he  could  get  a ride.  “Later,  man,”  he  said  as  he 
left.  It  was  our  usual  farewell. 

He  never  went  to  the  treatment  center,  and  I did  not  see 
him  later.  He  met  some  old  friends  from  jail,  went  drink- 
ing, and  got  mixed  up  in  the  holdup  of  a taxi  driver.  There 
evidently  was  a quarrel  after  the  robbery  and  Mark  was 
stabbed.  The  others  fled  and  were  picked  up  by  the  police 
the  next  day. 

Mark  was  the  first  offender  I met  when  I came  to  Saint 
John  in  1986.  He  provided  me  with  some  of  my  most  dif- 
ficult moments  as  a chaplain.  We  also  had  some  special 
times  together. 

People  were  drawn  to  Mark.  They  could  see  something 
in  him  that  made  them  hopeful  that  he  could  “make  it”  on 
the  outside.  He  was  bright,  good-looking,  and  gifted.  He 
wrote  poetry  and  entertained  people  with  his  harmonica. 
(When  he  was  alone,  he  played  the  blues.)  Christians  tried 
to  help  him  by  giving  him  places  to  stay,  furniture,  jobs, 
money,  and  their  time.  They  prayed  for  him  and  shared 
their  faith  with  him. 

Mark  had  had  a conversion  experience  in  prison  several 
years  ago  which  he  liked  to  talk  about.  He  knew  how  to 
talk  to  Christians  in  their  own  language,  but  I never  knew 
if  what  he  said  was  coming  from  within.  You  see,  Mark 
had  become  a great  manipulator  over  the  years,  and  I 
couldn’t  tell  what  was  really  going  on  inside  him. 

I would  get  frustrated  with  Mark  and  want  to  shake 
him  and  say,  “Wake  up,  man!  You  have  so  much  going  for 
you.  Take  advantage  of  it  and  get  your  life  straightened 
out.” 

It  looks  so  easy  from  our  perspective.  “Just  stop  fooling 

Mark  S.  Hurst,  Saint  John,  N.B.,  is  a Mennonite  Central  Committee 
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around.  Get  a job.  Get  a place  to  live.  Join  a church  and 
things  will  work  out  for  you.”  We  think  because  we’re  suc- 
cessful that  other  people  can  be  too.  “What’s  wrong  with 
these  guys?  Why  can’t  they  be  like  us?” 

But  Mark  is  a good  example  of  many  I meet  in  prison. 

In  one  fundamental  way  they  are  not  like  most  of  us — 
they  have  not  really  experienced  love. 

When  Mark  was  eight  years  old  he  came  home  from 
school  and  saw  a crowd  of  people  around  his  house.  When 
he  went  inside  he  found  his  mother  beaten  and  stabbed  to 
death  and  floating  fully  clothed  in  the  bathtub.  (The 
police  officer  who  investigated  Mark’s  death  had  also 
worked  on  his  mother’s  murder.) 


Monday  morning  the  dead 
man  was  identiHed  on  the 
news.  It  was  Mark. 


Mark  was  separated  from  his  brothers  and  sister  and 
passed  around  from  one  foster  home  to  another — 34  in  all. 
He  got  in  trouble  and  landed  in  reform  schools  and  then 
the  county  jail.  By  the  time  he  was  17  he  was  in  federal 
prison  and  the  most  time  he  spent  out  of  prison,  in  one 
stretch,  was  eight  months  from  the  time  he  went  in  as  a 
teenager  until  he  was  killed  at  age  29. 

Looking  for  love.  I read  through  some  of  his  papers 
last  night,  looking  for  something  appropriate  to  say  at  his 
funeral.  What  a life  he  had!  He  never  really  got  over  his 
mother’s  death  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  looking  for 
the  love  he  had  experienced  as  a young  boy. 

I found  a well-used  New  Testament  of  his  that  had 
some  verses  from  Romans  5 underlined.  “For  while  we 
were  still  helpless  . . . while  we  were  enemies,  we  were 
reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  his  Son,  how  much 
more,  having  been  reconciled,  shall  we  be  saved  by  his 
life!” 

The  priest  picked  up  this  theme  in  the  funeral  service 
today.  He  talked  about  God’s  love  for  the  “helpless.”  He 
reminded  us  that  God  came  in  the  person  of  Jesus  to  the 
widows,  the  poor,  and  those  in  prison.  The  message  of  the 
gospel  is  good  news  for  those  who  are  downtrodden.  It 
gave  us  all  something  to  think  about. 

Sunday  is  Prisoners  Sunday  in  our  area  and  I am  pre- 
paring a sermon  for  the  occasion.  The  Gospel  reading  for 
the  day  is  Matthew  25:31-46,  the  story  of  the  judgment  of 
the  sheep  and  the  goats.  It  is  a familiar  passage,  but  I al- 
ways cringe  when  I read,  “Lord,  when  did  we  see  you 
hungry  or  thirsty  or  a stranger  or  needing  clothes  or  sick 
or  in  prison,  and  did  not  help  you?”  Jesus  answers,  “To 
the  extent  that  you  did  not  do  it  for  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  you  did  not  do  it  for  me.” 

I will  be  thinking  of  Mark  as  we  read  Matthew  25.  ^ 
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General  Board  to  close  offices 
of  black,  Hispanic  concerns 


At  its  Apr.  6-9  meeting  in  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  the  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board  took  action  to  phase  out  the  offices 
for  black  and  Hispanic  concerns.  The 
formal  closing  is  to  be  Aug.  31. 

For  the  past  10  months  the  General 
Board  has  been  reviewing  its  staff  ar- 
rangements for  black  and  Hispanic 
churchwide  leadership  and  staff.  The 
Executive  Council  of  the  board  brought  a 
recommendation  to  the  April  meeting  for 
the  phaseout  for  these  offices. 

The  proposal  had  been  discussed  with 
and  received  the  support  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Council  of 
Hispanic  Mennonite  Churches  and  two 
different  representative  groups  related  to 
the  Afro-American  Mennonite  Associ- 
ation. While  there  was  some  reluctance 
about  this  move  and  uncertainty  about 
the  implications  of  this  proposal,  the  con- 
sensus of  those  minority  leadership 
groups  and  of  the  General  Board  was  to 
move  ahead. 

The  current  arrangement  in  which  the 
General  Board  employed  staff  for  black 
and  Hispanic  concerns  was  agreed  to  in 
1973.  As  the  black  and  Hispanic  organiza- 
tions grew  in  their  own  strength,  the  job 
descriptions  for  the  staff  for  these  groups 
and  for  General  Board  increasingly 
tended  to  overlap. 

In  recent  years  the  Mennonite  Church 
has  enjoyed  growth  among  a number  of 
other  racial/ethnic  groups  and  the  Gen- 
eral Board  has  recognized  the  need  to 
develop  new  patterns  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  these  members  of  the  church. 

In  addition,  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions has  had  to  subsidize  almost  half  of 
the  cost  of  the  black  and  Hispanic  of- 
fices— an  arrangement  which  was  to  have 
ended  in  1975.  The  General  Board  was 
never  able  to  fully  fund  these  offices. 

In  light  of  these  factors  the  board  de- 
cided it  was  important  to  develop  new 
structures  for  relating  with  black  and 
Hispanic  members  that  express  a strong- 
er posture  of  mutuality  and  partnership 
in  ministry.  Following  the  phaseout  of 
these  offices,  the  black  and  Hispanic  or- 
ganizations will  each  employ  their  own 
staff  with  some  financial  assistance  from 
General  Board. 

The  staff  of  Afro-American  Mennonite 
Association,  National  Council  of  Hispanic 
Mennonite  Churches,  and  Women’s  Mis- 
sionary and  Service  Commission  are  all 


being  invited  to  have  offices  with  the 
General  Board  staff. 

In  this  staff  change  the  General  Board 
renewed  its  commitment  to  the  continued 
growth  and  development  of  the  Hispanic 
and  black  congregations  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  and  to  the  Hispanic  and  black  or- 
ganizations as  strong  effective  associate 
groups.  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has 
also  committed  itself  to  employing  full- 
time black  and  full-time  Hispanic  staff  in 
its  Evangelism  and  Church  Development 
Department  by  Sept.  1,  if  at  all  possible. 

In  taking  this  action.  General  Board 
expressed  its  deep  concern  for  racial  jus- 
tice and  equality  in  the  church  and  so- 
ciety. Of  particular  concern  to  the  board 
is  its  desire  to  see  more  black  and  His- 
panic persons  employed  as  staff  in  Men- 
nonite Church  conferences  and  agencies. 
The  executive  secretary  was  asked  to 
prepare  a proposal  on  how  the  board  can 
best  organize  itself  to  give  serious  lead- 
ership on  racial  concerns  and  provide  ad- 
vocacy for  all  racial/ethnic  groups  in  the 
Mennonite  Church. 


Peace  witnesses  protest 
arrival  of  B-1  bombers 
in  Wichita,  Kans. 

While  many  Kansans  welcomed  the  of- 
ficial arrival  of  new  B-1  bombers  recently 
at  McConnell  Air  Force  Base  in  Wichita, 
at  least  200  persons,  including  Menno- 
nites,  used  the  occasion  for  a peace  wit- 
ness. 

The  highly  publicized  celebration  of  the 
bombers’  arrival  focused  on  the  perceived 
benefits  of  jobs,  money,  security,  power, 
influence,  and  the  superior  technology 
the  B-ls  represented. 

The  peace  witnesses  told  the  other  side 
of  the  story.  One  evening  they  provided  a 
“B-1  Together”  dinner  for  450  homeless 
and  needy  people.  The  next  evening,  while 
about  1,300  persons  filed  into  the  conven- 
tion center  for  a banquet  sponsored  by 
the  Wichita  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
around  150  peace  witnesses,  including  ba- 
bies and  elderly  persons,  stood  in  the  cold 
holding  signs  such  as  “Kansas  Has  Jobs 
for  Peacemakers”  and  “Plant  Wheat — 
Not  Bombers— in  Kansas.” 

The  next  day  the  two  contrasting 


groups  went  to  McConnell  Air  Force  Base 
to  demonstrate  their  allegiance.  A large 
assembly  gathered  inside  to  praise  the 
technological,  economic,  and  political 
achievements  the  bombers  represented. 
Outside  the  gate  another  group  witnessed 
to  their  trust  in  God  by  displaying  peace 
ribbons.  A counterprotest  group  who  sup- 
ported the  bombers  were  there  to  show 
their  disapproval  of  the  peace  witnesses’ 
message. 

At  noon,  those  who  had  participated  in 
a “Faith  and  Resistance”  retreat  gathered 
at  the  west  gate  of  the  base,  where  64  of 
them,  ranging  in  age  from  12  to  70, 
crossed  the  line  into  base  property  to 
symbolize  their  opposition  to  the  “gods  of 
metal”  housed  there.  Six  who  had  re- 
ceived “ban-and-bar”  letters  from  similar 
tresspassing  last  year,  were  arrested. 

Five  of  the  six  pleaded  guilty  in  district 
court  at  their  trials.  The  sixth,  who  is 
pleading  not  guilty,  will  be  tried  in  May. 
At  the  trials,  all  five  refused  legal  counsel 
and  were  allowed  to  make  their  own 
statements — another  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness to  Christ’s  peace.  Each  received  a 
$100  fine,  a five-day  suspended  jail  sen- 
tence, and  six  months  parole. 

— Susan  Balzer 


Southeast  Conference’s 
Prince  of  Peace  Festival 
features  Sine,  others 

The  second  annual  Prince  of  Peace  Fes- 
tival was  held  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Mar.  25- 
27,  planned  by  the  Peace  and  Social  Con- 
cerns Committee  of  Southeast  Con- 
ference. The  planners  believe  that  true 
peace  ultimately  will  be  found  only 
through  Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Mass  evening  sessions  were  held  with 
Tom  Sine,  a writer,  speaker,  futurist,  and 
consultant  from  Seattle.  Also  featured 
were  peace  activists  Bruce  Bishop  of  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  and  Patty  Ankrum  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa.  The  weekend  included  cele- 
brative  music,  role  plays,  and  a work- 
shop-style search  for  the  way  of  peace  in 
places  such  as  Central  America,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Haiti,  and  Sarasota. 

Sine,  a Presbyterian  with  Anabaptist 
views,  said,  “I  ask  you,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  do  not  hide  your  light  under  a 
bushel.”  While  himself  moving  from 
evangelicalism  to  Anabaptism,  he  said  he 
meets  Mennonites  going  the  other  way. 
“Your  people  need  help  to  decode  what 
they  hear  and  see  on  Christian  radio  and 
TV.”  He  referred  often  to  the  writings  of 
John  Howard  Yoder,  Ron  Sider,  and  oth- 
ers who  have  influenced  him. 

“You  are  on  the  threshold  of  unprec- 
edented opportunity  for  creative  ap- 
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proaches  in  global  evangelism,  cross-cul- 
tural celebrations,  and  addressing  vio- 
lence and  injustice,”  he  said.  “Leave  com- 
partimentalized  discipleship,  with  its 
built-in  upward  mobility,  for  whole  life 
and  radical  discipleship.”  In  addition  he 
said  Christians  must  anticipate  and  plan 
for  that  future  which  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  now  know.  ‘The 
party  is  over,”  he  said.  “Look  at  trends 
and  plan  for  that  changed  future,  redis- 
covering the  shalom  future  of  God.” 
Bishop,  a Mennonite,  and  Ankrum,  a 
Catholic,  reported  on  their  peace  marches 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
with  songs,  slides,  and  verbal  memories. 
Their  slides  of  outstretched  hands  and 
embraces  verified  the  impact  of  the 
march.  “I  found  the  Russians  have  first 
names,”  Bruce  said.  “They  are  vulnera- 
ble— have  hopes  and  fears.  I see  my  face 
in  their  faces,  my  joy  and  pain  in  their 
lives.” — Miriam  Beachy 


Nancy  Conrad  (left)  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and 
Wilma  Bailey  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  take  a break 
during  the  theological  retreat. 


Retreat  explores 
role  of  theology 
among  Mennonites 

“Beyond  Pluralism:  What  Mennonites  Be- 
lieve Today,”  a retreat  to  explore  the  role 
and  importance  of  theology  in  the  Men- 
nonite community,  attracted  about  40 
theologians  and  pastors  from  Ontario  to 
Ohio  and  young  Mennonites  from  several 
East  Coast  cities.  As  diverse  as  its  par- 
ticipants, the  recent  event  was  a combina- 
tion of  academic  theology.  Sing  and  Re- 
joice-type  worship  with  Duane  and  Nancy 
Sider,  and  informal  discussion. 

Held  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  the  weekend  was  spon- 
sored jointly  by  Laurelville,  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  and  Student  and 
Young  Adult  Services  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 

In  the  first  session,  the  stories  of  two 
Mennonites’  experience  with  the  church 
concluded  that  theology,  held  currently  as 
an  implicit  belief,  must  become  more  ex- 
plicit. 

Sue  Clemmer  Steiner,  an  Ontario  pas- 
tor, recalled  how  values  were  tradition- 


ally communicated  to  a child  growing  up 
in  a Mennonite  community.  “We  knew 
premarital  sex'  was  wrong  because  a 
young  couple  stood  up  before  the  church 
and  confessed  their  sin.”  In  the  absence  of 
these  legalistic  practices,  a new  and  more 
comprehensive  means  of  communicating 
belief  is  needed. 

The  clear  communication  of  beliefs  is 
essential  in  light  of  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  Mennonites  who  may  not  have 
been  “born  into”  the  church,  said  Tim 
Stair,  SYAS  staff  associate.  When  he 
asked  how  many  people  were  relatively 
new  to  the  church,  a surprising  one- 
quarter  of  the  retreat  participants  indi- 
cated they  had  not  been  born  into  a Men- 
nonite family. 

In  sessions  that  followed,  several  the- 
ologians addressed  various  issues  in- 
volved in  articulating  a Mennonite  theol- 
ogy. 

In  an  elaborate  comparison  between 
musical  composition  and  theology, 
Thomas  Finger  of  New  York  City  dis- 
cussed the  role  of  belief  in  a life  of  faith. 
Faith,  he  observed,  has  a form,  as  does 
music.  Spontaneous  expressions  may  not 
represent  its  true  form  or  convictions; 
reflection  leads  one  to  modify  or  reject 
certain  expressions,  and  through  reflec- 
tion one  is  able  to  communicate  belief  to 
others. 

Willard  Swartley  of  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries  expressed  con- 
cern that  Mennonite  theology  not  be 
confused  with  ethics.  Ethical  concerns  for 
social  justice,  for  example,  may  not  stand 
up  without  roots  in  strong  theological 
beliefs.  A unique  Mennonite  theology  be- 
gins with  presuppositions  about  disciple- 
ship, peace,  the  gospels,  and  has  its 
sources  in  Scripture,  tradition,  expe- 
rience, and  modern  thought  forms.  As  a 
Mennonite  theology  becomes  articulate, 
Swartley  warned,  it  must  appeal  to  bib- 
lical texts,  as  the  Anabaptists  did,  and 
maintain  a connection  to  their  early  ex- 
pressions. 

In  response  to  Swartley’s  presentation, 
Wilma  Bailey  of  Nashville  said  she 
“would  never  have  known  by  looking” 
that  one-quarter  of  the  retreat’s  partic- 
ipants were  from  non-Mennonite  back- 
grounds. As  the  only  nonwhite  person  in 
attendance,  she  felt  keenly  the  need  to  ex- 
plore pluralism  and  issues  of  belief  in  a 
pluralistic  environment.  Urban  and  mi- 
nority churches  must  learn  theology  and 
have  a voice  in  what  Mennonites  believe, 
she  said. 

Jim  Reimer  of  Conrad  Grebel  College 
affirmed  the  importance  of  a Christian 
theology  with  a Mennonite  perspective. 
Creeds,  he  claimed,  have  been  missing 
from  Mennonite  churches,  although  the 
Mennonite  tradition  has  been  dependent 
on  confessions  with  many  creedal  ele- 
ments. He  urged  contemporary  Menno- 
nites to  recover  the  language  of  doctrine 
itself,  to  study  historic  confessions,  and 


reconcile  themselves  with  their  Christian 
and  Mennonite  past. 

Overall,  the  sense  of  the  weekend 
phrased  itself  most  often  in  questions. 
How  can  we  keep  theology  from  becoming 
a “power  tool”  that  excludes  people?  Who 
will  articulate  belief  and  how  will  this  be 
done?  What  would  have  happened  if  a 
more  diverse  group  had  met  with  this 
agenda?  How  can  we  move  toward  writ- 
ing a lay  theology?  What  will  replace  the 
ethnic  Mennonite  glue?  What  do  Men- 
nonites believe? 

In  the  closing  worship  service,  Steve 
Dintaman  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
and  Seminary  offered  some  familiar  con- 
clusions. Theology  is  words  about  God, 
but  God’s  Word  is  life-giving  and  is  truth, 
he  said.  If  the  actions  of  Christians  are 
based  on  God’s  Word,  they  will  be  true, 
and  to  know  that  truth  is  to  be  obedient  to 
the  cross.  Only  then  can  the  power  of  the 
resurrection  be  unleashed. 

— Julia  Spicher  Kasdorf 


Zehr  urges  Mennonites 
in  Kansas-Oklahoma 
to  plant  more  churches 

“Church  planting  is  the  biblical  form  of 
evangelism,”  Marvin  Zehr,  pastor  of 
three-year-old  Hope  Mennonite  Church  in 
Wichita,  Kans.,  told  50  delegates  who 
gathered  for  a meeting  of  the  Kansas- 
Oklahoma  District  of  South  Central  Con- 
ference recently  at  Church  of  the  Servant 
in  Wichita. 

The  value  of  cooperation  to  do  better 
ministry  in  the  geographical  area  shared 
by  South  Central  Conference  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  Western  District  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  was  stressed  in  the  business  ses- 
sion. “We  are  at  one  spiritually,  and 
would  like  to  be  at  one  structurally,”  said 
Zehr,  who  is  president  of  Western  Dis- 
trict. 

There  is  already  cooperation  in  the 
youth  ministry  of  the  two  groups.  Fur- 
ther cooperation  could  begin  in  the  near 
future  with  unified  church  planting, 
shared  administrative  staffing  and  office 
spaces,  and  a joint  publication. 

New  churches  provide  new  outposts  for 
the  gospel,  launching  pads  for  mission, 
and  communities  of  faith,  said  Zehr,  who 
urged  new  efforts  in  church  planting. 
They  need  to  be  planted  where  the  ground 
is  fertile  and  where  they  are  accessible 
and  visible.  There  is  a direct  relationship 
between  the  increase  in  a conference’s 
membership  and  an  increase  in  number 
of  new  congregations.  New  churches  en- 
courage people  to  be  leaders,  many  for 
their  first  time  as  adults.  Sponsoring  con- 
gregations have  much  to  give  and  to 
receive  as  they  become  involved  in  church 
planting. — Susan  Balzer 
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Holding  their  championship  trophy  are  mem- 
bers of  the  quiz  team  from  the  Conestoga  con- 
gregation in  Morgantown,  Pa.  Back  row,  left  to 
right,  are  Duane  Stoltzfus,  Dwight  Stoltzfiis, 
John  Stoltzfus,  Brian  Beam,  and  Coach  Myron 
Stoltzfus.  Kneeling  are  Shawn  Leaman,  Brent 
Beiler,  and  Andy  Petersheim. 

Northwest  Ohio  churches 
host  Bible  quiz  teams 
from  42  congregations 

A total  of  42  high  school  church  teams 
met  Mar.  25-27  at  Pettisville  (Ohio) 
School  to  quiz  over  Matthew.  They  repre- 
sented three  conferences — Ohio,  Atlantic 
Coast,  and  lowa-Nebraska. 

The  team  from  the  Conestoga  congre- 
gation in  Morgantown,  Pa.,  took  home  the 
first-place  trophy.  Coached  by  Myron  and 
Kendra  Stoltzfus,  the  seven-member 
team  has  a total  of  15  years  of  experience 
in  Bible  quizzing. 

Winning  the  final  match  on  the  final 
question,  Conestoga  team  members  at- 
tributed their  success  to  “a  team  effort.” 
Earning  the  20-point  bonus  given  when 
four  team  members  give  a correct  answer 
did  win  them  the  final  match.  On  the  last 
of  the  15  questions,  the  fourth  Conestoga 
team  member  buzzed  in  and  by  respond- 
ing correctly,  pushed  the  Conestoga  score 
up  30  points,  winning  the  match  90-80 
and  remaining  undefeated  in  the  competi- 
tion. 

In  that  final  match  Conestoga  played 
another  Pennsylvania  team — the  Reading 
Outreach  congregation  of  Hopewell  Men- 
nonite  Church.  This  was  the  first  year 
that  this  church  has  had  a team.  Both  of 
their  losses  in  the  double-elimination 
tournament  were  to  Conestoga. 

The  final  match  was  played  on  Sunday 
morning  prior  to  a worship  service  led  by 
northwest  Ohio  residents. 

Four  quizzers  from  three  Archbold 
churches  teamed  up  to  summarize  Mat- 
thew. While  the  audience  snapped  their 


fingers  to  the  beat,  the  reading  quartet 
donned  sunglasses  to  “rap”  a piece  writ- 
ten by  Pat  Sauder  of  Zion  Mennonite 
Church.  A vocal  ensemble  of  youth  from 
Central  Mennonite  Church  sang  three 
special  songs. 

The  speaker,  Rick  Jones,  a Youth  for 
Christ  director  and  a member  of  Lockport 
Mennonite  Church,  encouraged  the  quiz- 
zers to  maintain  an  unquenchable  thirst 
for  God’s  Word.  He  challenged  them  with 
“Don’t  lay  it  down  now  that  quiz  is 
over.” — Bev  Miller 

MCC  Great  Lakes 
moves  office  to  Ohio, 
appoints  new  directors 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Great 
Lakes  has  moved  its  office  from  Goshen, 
Ind.,  to  Kidron,  Ohio,  and  has  appointed 
Bruce  and  Helen  Glick  as  its  directors. 
Dan  Beachy,  who  had  been  the  only  MCC 
Great  Lakes  director  since  its  formation 
in  1981,  retired  at  the  end  of  February. 

Glicks  are  part  of  the  leadership  team 
at  Millersburg  Mennonite  Church,  and 
Bruce  is  a part-time  peace/service  staff 
person  with  Ohio  Conference.  The  couple 
has  shared  other  administrative  posi- 
tions, both  for  MCC  in  Bolivia  and  as 
Study-Service  Term  leaders  for  Goshen 
College  in  El  Salvador. 

One  major  issue  that  the  MCC  Great 
Lakes  board  struggled  with  at  its  recent 
meeting  was  the  best  location  for  its  of- 
fice. After  much  debate,  the  board  mem- 


bers decided  to  put  the  office  “in  a tent.” 
That  meant  the  location  would  not  be- 
come permanent  in  any  one  geographic 
area,  but  could  be  moved  around.  It  is 
believed  this  will  give  congregations  and 
conferences  more  ownership  and  identifi- 
cation with  the  work  and  program  of 
MCC. 

The  purpose  of  forming  MCC  Great 
Lakes  was  to  improve  communication 
and  to  increase  the  feelings  of  ownership 
of  MCC  by  the  supporting  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  churches  and  con- 
ferences. Another  purpose  was  to  enable 
MCC  to  better  meet  human  needs  in  the 
region,  which  includes  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
and  Wisconsin.  Every  church  in  the  re- 
gion has  the  opportunity  to  send  dele- 
gates to  the  annual  meeting,  where  deci- 
sions determining  the  work  and  program 
of  MCC  Great  Lakes  are  made. 

The  program  of  MCC  Great  Lakes  is 
varied.  Two  part-time  staff  persons — 
Cathy  Godshall  and  Marilyn  Voran — 
work  with  refugee  concerns,  food/hun- 
ger, and  justice  concerns.  The  MCC  Great 
Lakes  program  also  includes  peace  wit- 
ness, developmental  disabilities,  and  au- 
diovisual resources.  All  MCC  work  and 
activities  in  the  region,  such  as  relief 
sales,  thrift  shops,  meat  canning,  person- 
nel recruitment,  and  special  projects  like 
the  current  appeal  for  corn  and  beans  for 
Guatemala,  relate  to  the  MCC  Great 
Lakes  office. 

The  new  address  and  telephone  number 
are  Box  82, 13363  Jericho  Rd.,  Kidron,  OH 
44636;  216-857-5421. — Joanne  Lehman 


POSITION  OPENING 

Provident  Bookstore  Manager, 
Souderton,  PA. 

Immediate  opening  for  General  Manager  of  the 
Provident  Souderton-Doylestown  complex.  This 
two  store  complex  has  a staff  of  38  employees  and 
annual  sales  of  $2.3  million. 

Provident  Bookstores  are  a division  of  Mennonite 
Publishing  House. 

Contact:  Nelson  Waybill 

Mennonite  Publishing  House 
Scottdale,  PA  15683  (412)  887-8500 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


John  Angell,  Durham,  N.C. 

The  writer  of  “Biblical  Nonresistance 
and  Liberal  Pacifism”  (“Hear,  Hear!” 
Apr.  12)  correctly  criticizes  liberal  pac- 
ifism but  confuses  the  issue.  He  spends 
more  time  upholding  the  sword  than 
upholding  Christ. 

Jesus  is  our  only  foundation.  True 
Christian  non-retaliation  means  we  as 
Christians  can  never  say  anything  good 
about  the  sword.  It  is  just  as  wrong  for 
fundamentalists  to  use  prooftexts  to  jus- 
tify killing  as  it  is  for  liberals  to  say  the 
world  can  be  expected  to  follow  our  stan- 
dards without  knowing  Christ. 

The  state  will  kill  to  defend  itself.  This 
is  a fact  of  our  sinful,  fallen  world.  But 
we  go  too  far  if  we  say  this  is  God’s  inten- 
tion. The  decision  to  kill  is  a sinful, 
human  one — not  God’s  will.  God  does  not 
have  a double  standard.  Jesus  weeps 
every  time  the  state  kills. 

Paul  is  saying  God  will  enter  any  sinful 
situation,  including  one  where  the  state 


kills,  to  bring  about  good.  To  bring  it 
down  to  a personal  level:  If  I kill  someone 
to  defend  myself,  God  does  not  approve. 
But  even  when  I do  wrong,  God  can  “turn 
it  around,”  enter  my  life,  and  bring  me  to 
him  despite  my  sinful  acts.  This  is  re- 
demption. 

Jesus’  life  and  way  of  the  cross  are  the 
only  correct  way.  It  is  wrong  to  say,  “but 
God  has  another  standard  for  the  world.” 
God  has  only  one  standard  for  all  crea- 
tion, and  it  is  revealed  in  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  The  truth  is  that  the  world  does 
not  recognize  or  even  try  to  live  up  to  this 
standard. 

Our  mission  to  the  world  is  not  to  tell 
the  world  it  is  doing  God’s  will  by  killing, 
but  rather  to  be  a witness  to  the  world  of 
what  God  intends  for  all  people  (the  way 
of  Christ).  I hope  that  Mennonites  will 
never  lose  sight  of  our  important  role  in 
keeping  this  truth  before  our  funda- 
mentalist and  liberal  brothers  and 
sisters. 


S.  David  Garber,  executive  secretary, 
Ohio  Conference 

The  series  of  profiles  of  Mennonite 
Church  conferences  is  interesting  and 
worthwhile.  Thank  you  for  the  one  on 
Ohio  Conference  (Apr.  5),  which  does  a 
good  job  of  summarizing  some  develop- 
ments and  gathering  some  comments.  ’To 
give  a more  rounded  impression  of  Ohio, 
certain  facts  need  to  be  established  for 
the  record. 

1.  On  women  in  ministry,  a four-year 
process  of  preparation,  study  in  congrega- 
tions, and  conference  floor  discussion 
culminated  at  a special  session  of 
conference  on  Nov.  13,  1982  (not  1985), 
which  adopted  a “Statement  Regarding 
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Women  in  Ministry.”  This  statement 
provides  that  the  credentialing  process 
for  pastoral  leadership  is  the  same  for 
women  as  for  men:  licensing  and  ordina- 
tion are  done  at  the  request  of  the  local 
congregation  and  the  approval  of  the 
Leadership  Commission;  each  new  pastor 
is  licensed  for  the  beginning  period. 

Currently  we  identify  10  women  in  the 
“ministerial”  category:  four  as  copastors, 
three  as  associate  pastors,  one  as 
assistant  pastor,  one  as  conference  youth 
minister,  and  one  as  chaplain  at  Adriel 
School.  In  addition,  the  Nurture  Com- 
mission has  been  chaired  by  a women 
from  1979  to  the  present,  a woman  now 
serves  on  the  Executive  (Committee  of  the 
conference,  and  a woman  edits  Ohio 
Evangel. 

2.  The  Executive  Committee  of  five  has 
had  a layperson  on  it  1975-77,  1983  to  the 
present,  and  two  laypersons  1984-85. 
Women  and  laypersons  are  well 
represented  on  the  Gifts  Discernment 
Committee,  Conference  Council,  and  the 
commissions. 

3.  Paul  and  Ann  Conrad  are  serving  at 
Huber  Mennonite  Church,  New  Carlisle, 
Ohio,  not  Millersburg,  as  indicated  under 
their  picture. 

4.  In  Ohio  Conference,  Lee  Heights 
Community  Church  in  Cleveland  is  a 
large  urban  racially  inclusive  congrega- 
tion, an  example  for  the  whole  Mennonite 
Church  of  effective  urban  evangelism. 

5.  The  merger  of  the  Ohio  Mennonite 
and  the  Eastern  Amish  Mennonite 
conferences  was  completed  in  1927,  not 
1928. 

6.  Although  the  Christian  Workers 
Conference  met  jointly  with  the  Ohio  and 
Eastern  Conference  from  1965,  it  did  not 
become  integrated  into  the  Ohio  and 
Eastern  Conference  until  1969  (chart). 

Author’s  response: 

Thanks  to  Brother  Garber  for  correct- 
ing several  items — errors  which  could 
have  been  avoided  had  I more  carefully 
verified  information  and  more  fully 
updated  the  story,  which  had  been 
submitted  prior  to  changes  made  in 
conference  leadership  at  its  mid-March 
annual  meeting. — Greg  Bowman 


Samuel  B.  Nafziger,  La  Crete,  Alta. 

“Does  Genesis  9 Command  Capital 
Punishment?”  by  Dennis  Byler  (Feb.  16) 
is  a valiant  effort  to  water  down  an 
unpopular  Scripture.  Taken  in  isolation 
he  has  some  good  points.  However, 
restricting  it  to  murder  for  the  purposes 
of  cannibalism  appears  to  be  a fanciful 
assumption  based  on  prejudice.  (See 
Numbers  25.)  After  all  that  is  said,  the 
principle  remains  inviolate.  If  someone 
sheds  human  blood,  the  murderer  must 
answer  to  God.  Suitable  punishment- 
death.  'This  principle  is  also  stated  in 
Exodus  21  and  other  Scriptures. 
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Illinois  kicks  off  relief  sale  season.  The  first-of-the-season  relief  sale  to  raise  money  for 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  was  held  recently  at  the  Civic  Center  in  Peoria,  III.  This 
record-setting  SOth-annual  event  made  over  $200,000.  The  "grand  auction”  had  receipts  of 
$79,000.  Over  120  quilts,  afghans,  and  comforters  were  auctioned  off.  The  highest  price  paid 
was  $2,700  for  a Colonial  Legacy  quilt  (pictured).  It  was  made  by  local  Mennonites  for  a 
play,  “Quilters,  "at  Bradley  University. 

Much  food  was  purchased  at  the  sale.  Fresh- food  items  brought  in  $41,000,  while  the 
Dutch  Market  had  $32,000.  Also  a lot  of  food  was  consumed  by  the  sale  attenders — 3,200 
fish-ayid-chicken  dinners,  6,400  pancake-and-sausage  breakfasts,  1,200  ribeye-steak  sand- 
wiches, 3,000  butterfly  pork-chop  sandwiches,  and  700  spare-rib  dinners. — Dale  Gehman 


Former  Hesston  College  president  Milo 
Kauffman,  90,  died  on  Apr.  19  in  Hesston, 
Kans.  He  was  president  1932-51.  He  was  also 
an  evangelist  and  served  as  pastor  of  Hesston 
Mennonite  Church,  a bishop  in  South  Central 
Conference,  and  moderator  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  He  spent  his  retirement  years  speak- 
ing and  writing  on  the  subject  of  stewardship 
and  representing  Hesston  College  in  various 
ways. 

The  emerging  Mennonite  congregation  in 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  held  its  first  worship 
service  on  Easter  Sunday,  with  nearly  70  in  at- 
tendance. The  congregation,  called  Community 
Mennonite  Church,  began  conducting  Sunday 
school  and  Bible  study  classes  in  January.  It 
uses  the  basement  community  rooms  of  Avco 
Bank,  which  offers  the  rooms  at  no  charge.  The 
church-planting  effort  is  led  by  Henry  and  Pat 
Wiens  with  assistance  from  an  eight-member 
advisory  council.  The  effort  was  also  spurred 
by  a five-member  Youth  Evangelism  Service 
team  from  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  which  served  the  first  four  months  of 
this  year. 

Wilma  Bender  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  begun  a 
one-year  term  of  Voluntary  Service  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  She  is  an  as- 
sistant hostess  at  International  Guest  House  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Bender,  a member  of 
Bancroft  Mennonite  Church,  worked  previ- 
ously as  an  assistant  manager  at  a restaurant. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Glenn  Brubacher  has  resigned  as  pastor  of 
First  Mennonite  Church  of  Kitchener,  Ont.,  ef- 
fective June  1989.  He  has  served  that  congrega- 
tion since  1976. 

•David  Stutzman  will  be  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Western  Mennonite  Church,  Salem,  Oreg.,  on 
May  22.  Selected  from  within  the  congregation, 
he  will  succeed  Fred  Augsburger. 

•Randy  Heacock  was  licensed  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  Northern  Virginia  Mennonite 
Church,  Vienna,  Va.,  on  Apr.  10.  He  succeeds 
Loren  Horst. 

•David  Groh  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Kalona 
(Iowa)  Mennonite  Church  on  Apr.  3.  He  served 
previously  as  pastor  of  Millersburg  (Ohio) 
Mennonite  Church. 

•Laura  Loewen  will  become  pastor  of  Men- 
nonite Fellowship  of  Montreal,  Que.,  in  July. 
She  will  graduate  from  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries  in  May. 

• Tim  Rhodes  will  become  pastor  of  Northside 
Mennonite  Church,  Lima,  Ohio,  on  June  1.  He 
is  currently  pastor  of  the  joint  Mennonite/ 


Presbyterian  congregation  in  Donnellson, 
Iowa. 

•Harold  Peters-Fransen  will  become  pastor  of 
Mississauga  (Ont.)  Mennonite  Fellowship  this 
fall.  He  is  currently  pastor  of  Peace  Mennonite 
Church,  Regina,  Sask. 

•Jack  Dyck  was  ordained  as  assistant  pastor  of 
St.  Catharines  (Ont.)  United  Mennonite 
Church  on  Mar.  20.  This  was  the  first  ordina- 
tion in  the  newly  merged  Mennonite  Con- 
ference of  Eastern  Canada. 

•Bev  Suderman  has  resigned  as  assistant  to 
the  pastor  at  Vineland  (Ont.)  Mennonite 
Church.  She  will  enroll  this  fall  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 

•Harold  Schlegel  will  become  interim  pastor  of 
Hillcrest  Mennonite  Church,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  this  summer.  He  is  currently  the  associ- 
ate pastor  of  that  congregation. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Annual  Meeting  of  Rocky  Mountain  Con- 
ference, May  6-8,  at  Glennon  Heights  Men- 


nonite Church,  Lakewood,  Colo.  The  theme  is 
“God’s  Vision  for  God’s  People,”  and  the  spe- 
cial speaker  is  Mennonite  Church  executive 
secretary  James  Lapp.  The  event  will  include 
inspirational  public  sessions,  reports  on  con- 
ference ministries,  and  delegate  business  ses- 
sions. Also  planned  are  special  activities  for 
children,  youth,  and  young  adults.  More  in- 
formation from  Sylvia  Jantz  at  the  conference 
office,  740  Lake  Woodmoor  Dr.,  Monument, 
CO  80132;  phone  719-488-2283. 

•Piano  Workshop  Week,  June  13-17,  at  Goshen 
College.  This  is  for  teachers  and  students  of 
piano.  The  resource  persons  include  GC  pro- 
fessors as  well  as  guest  artists  Seymour  Bern- 
stein, Marion  Hall,  and  John  Owings.  More  in- 
formation from  the  Music  Department  at  GC, 
Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  219-533-3161. 

• Workshop  on  Activities  Integrating  Math  and 
Science,  Aug.  8-12,  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege. This  IS  for  science  and  mathematics 
teachers  in  grades  K-9.  College  credit  is 
available.  More  information  from  Nancy  Yoder 
at  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone  703- 
433-2771. 

•MEDA  Lancaster  Area  Chapter  Meeting, 
May  19,  at  Bird-In-Hand  (Pa.)  Restaurant.  The 
speaker  is  Gary  Loewen,  a former  Air  Canada 
executive  who  is  now  a pastor  in  Manitoba.  He 
is  a frequent  speaker  at  Mennonite  Economic 
Development  Associates  events.  More  infor- 
mation from  MEDA  Lancaster  Area  Chapter 
at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717-738- 
3715. 

New  resources: 

•Booklet  on  war  and  famine  in  the  Horn  of 
Africa  from  Cbnrad  Grebel  College.  This  is  one 
of  the  outcomes  of  the  Horn  of  Africa  Project 
conducted  by  the  college’s  Institute  of  Peace 
and  Conflict  Studies.  It  is  an  attempt  to  fill 
some  of  the  information  gaps  that  exist  in 
North  America  on  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
booklet  tries  to  reflect  the  perspectives  of  the 
people  of  the  Horn  of  Africa.  It  is  available  for 
$3  from  the  Horn  of  Africa  Project  at  C!onrad 
Grebel  College,  \Vaterloo,  ON  N2L  3G6. 


Retracing  Einstein’s  footprints.  It  took  the  entire  chalkboard,  but  John  Horst  (right), 
associate  professor  of  physics  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  and  his  upper-level  modem 
physics  class  worked  through  an  extensive  series  of  equations  to  prove  Albert  Einstein’s 
special  theory  of  relativity.  EMC  junior  Merle  Mast  of  East  Petersburg,  Pa.,  is  at  left.  “We 
didn’t  know  when  we  began  where  it  might  end,  but  we  were  delighted  to  work  through  the 
process  as  a class  in  the  same  manner  that  Einstein  operated,  "Horst  said.  "Working  suc- 
cessfully through  an  exercise  like  this  is  a credit  to  the  students  and  helps  underscore  the 
place  of  the  smaller  classroom  experience  that  EMC  provides.  ” 
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•Special  issue  on  videos  and  video  cassette 
recorders  from  “Media  & Values”  magazine.  It 
explores  questions  of  illegal  copying,  sexually 
explicit  content,  parental  responsibility  for 
children’s  viewing,  and  more.  It  is  recom- 
mended for  families,  churches,  and  other 
groups.  The  quarterly  magazine  is  published  in 
cooperation  with  14  religious  groups,  including 
the  Mennonite  Church.  The  special  issue  is 
available  for  $4  (or  at  a reduced  rate  for 
multiple  copies  or  with  a one-year  subscription 
to  the  magazine)  from  Media  & Values  at  1962 
S.  Shenandoah,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90034. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Evangelism  concerns  administrator.  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The  person  will 
be  a resource  for  congregations  and  a con- 
sultant for  church  growth.  Qualifications  in- 
clude experience  in  evangelism,  awareness  of 
church-growth  issues,  and  ability  to  relate  to 
a broad  spectrum  of  churches.  Contact  Freeman 
Miller  at  Eastern  Board,  Salunga,  PA  17538; 
phone  717-898-2251. 

•Women’s  concerns  coordinator,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  Peace  Section,  start- 
ing in  June.  This  is  a half-time  position  in 
Akron,  Pa.  Contact  Jerry  Shank  by  May  16  at 
MCC,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717-859- 
1151. 

•Administrative  staff  person.  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  and  Seminary,  starting  on  July 
1.  Needed  is  a person  to  serve  as  both  associate 
director  of  development  and  director  of  com- 
munity relations.  The  person  will  solicit  funds 
and  other  kinds  of  support  in  the  local  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  area.  A bachelor’s  degree  in 
business  or  human  services  is  preferred.  Expe- 
rience in  financial  and/or  banking  fields  is 
helpful.  Good  people  skills  are  essential. 
Contact  the  Personnel  Office  at  EMC&S,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801;  phone  703-433-2771. 
•Faculty  members,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
High  School,  starting  this  fall.  Needed  is  a Bi- 
ble teacher,  another  Bible  teacher  who  would 
also  serve  as  director  of  campus  ministries, 
and  dormitory  advisers.  Contact  Richard 
Thomas  at  the  school,  2176  Lincoln  Hwy.  East, 
Lancaster,  PA  17602;  phone  717-299-0436. 
•Admissions  counselor,  Goshen  College,  start- 
ing in  midsummer.  The  person  will  represent 
the  college  to  prospective  students  and  their 
parents.  Qualifications  include  writing/speak- 
ing skills,  willingness  to  travel,  a bachelor’s 
degree,  and,  preferably,  related  experience. 
Send  resume  to  Richard  Gerig  at  GC,  Goshen, 
IN  46526. 

•Teachers,  Hinkletown  Mennonite  School, 
Ephrata,  Pa..  Needed  is  a teacher  for  students 
who  have  completed  kindergarten  but  are  de- 
velopmentally  not  ready  for  first  grade.  Also 
needed  is  a part-time  or  full-time  physical 
education  teacher  and  coach.  Contact  the 
school  at  R.  3,  Wanner  Rd.,  Ephrata,  PA  17522; 
phone  717-354-6705. 

•Staff  persons.  Red  Lake  (Ont.)  Mennonite 
Church  School,  starting  this  fall.  The  school 
uses  the  Accelerated  Christian  Education  cur- 
riculum. Needed  are  an  administrator/prin- 
cipal and  academic  supervisors.  Send  resume 
to  Merle  Nlsly  at  Red  Lake  Mennonite  Church 
School,  Box  406,  Red  Lake,  ON  POV  2M0. 

•Staff  person.  Liberty  House,  Schwenksville, 
Pa.  'Hiis  is  a voluntary  service  position  with  a 
ministry  to  ex-offenders.  The  duties  include 
driving  residents  to  work,  assisting  with  cook- 
ing, and  relating  to  the  ex-offenders  as  a role 
model.  A two-year  term  is  desired.  Contact 
Esther  Ruth  at  882  Kulp  Rd.,  Harleysville, 
PA  19438;  phone  215-256-8521. 

New  members: 

•Portland,  Oreg.:  Merrill  and  Kris  Krabill  and 
Bill  and  Kristen  Conwell. 

•Salem,  Tofield,  Alta.:  Bennie  Garstad,  Jason 
Boettger,  Royden  Wideman,  Victor  Roth, 
Charlene  Lauber,  Connie  Burkholder,  Lisa 
Boettger,  and  Shauna  Wideman. 


•Kalona,  Iowa:  LaVern  Miller,  Jr.,  by  baptism, 
and  Allen  and  Jackie  Kloess,  Luke  Miller,  and 
Lee  Miller  by  confession  of  faith. 

•Southside,  Sprifigfield,  Ohio:  James  and 
Adrienne  Bonsell,  Dee  and  Michelle  Craycraft, 
Dave  Easter,  Kathy  Midkiff,  and  Jane  Wright. 

• Palo  Alto,  Pottsville,  Pa.:  Charles  and 
Florence  Fisher,  Steve  and  Lindon  Lehman, 
James  Brennan,  Susan  Eckert,  Brian  Lantz, 
Matt  Leatherman,  Karla  Martin,  Chris  Mark, 
Janelle  Musser,  and  Nathan  Seiders. 
•Independence  Gospel  Fellowship,  Andover, 
N.Y.:  Robert,  Sheryl,  and  Taryn  Volk  by  con- 
fession of  faith. 

Change  of  address:  Stanley  and  Doris  Shenk 
from  Strasburg,  Pa.,  to  1406  S.  12th  St., 
(ioshen,  IN  46526  (after  May  15). 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Chupp-Burris.  Kevin  Chupp,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  Portland  cong.,  and  Angela  Burris, 
Grants  Pass,  Oreg.,  Baptist  Church,  by  Ralph 
Lind,  Mar.  19. 

Gingerich-James.  Keith  Gingerich,  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  Portland  cong.,  and  Peggy  James, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  Catholic  Church,  by  Father 
Collins,  Mar.  12. 

Heppner-Nissley.  Mark  Heppner,  Scio, 
Oreg.,  and  Laura  Nissley,  Salem,  Oreg.,  both  of 
Salem  cong.,  by  Harold  Hochstetler,  father  of 
the  bride.  Mar.  27. 

Kurtz-Nissley.  Gerald  H.  Kurtz,  Denver, 
Pa.,  Green  Terrace  cong.,  and  Sharon  J. 
Nissley,  Middletown,  Pa.,  Good  cong.,  by 
Russell  J.  Baer,  Mar.  26. 

Mason-Musselman.  Rodney  Mason,  Church 


of  the  Brethren,  and  Laurie  Musselman,  Sal- 
ford cong.,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  by  John  Ruth  and 
Donald  Hollinger,  Apr.  2. 

Moser-Brubacher.  Steven  Charles  Moser, 
Linwood,  Ont.,  Catholic  Church,  and  Boni  Lee 
Brubacher,  Elmira,  Ont.,  Elmira  cong.,  by  Ray 
Brubacher  and  A.  H.  Busch,  Apr.  9. 

Rosenberger-Smucker.  Mark  'Thomas  Ros- 
enberger  and  Dorine  Lynnette  Smucker,  both 
of  Souderton,  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by 
Robert  L.  Shreiner,  Apr.  9. 

Rutb-Mazzanti.  Jay  Ruth,  Salford  cong., 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  and  Jane  Mazzanti,  United 
Methodist  Church,  by  John  Ruth  and  David 
Cramp,  Apr.  9. 

Selzer-Huebert.  Steve  Selzer  and  Debra 
Huebert,  both  of  Spring  Valley  cong..  Canton, 
Kans.,  by  Brad  Penner,  Apr.  2. 

Smoker-Gocbenaur.  Douglas  R.  Smoker, 
Gap,  Pa.,  Sandy  Hill  cong.,  and  Vonda  J.  Goch- 
enaur.  Willow  Street,  Pa.,  New  Danville  cong., 
by  Jay  Garber  and  Fred  Martin,  Jan.  30. 

Soltys-High.  Stephen  R.  Soltys,  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  Grace  Bible  Church,  and  Delma  J.  High, 
Gordonville,  Pa.,  Paradise  cong.,  by  Fred 
Martin,  Dec.  5. 

Steiner-Holderman.  Donald  Steiner, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Laura  Holderman,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  by  Elno  Steiner, 
Mar.  19. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Byler,  Ervin  and  Amy  (Nolletti),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  first  and  second  daughters,  April 
Kathleen,  born  Oct.  20,  1985,  and  Amber 
Michelle,  born  June  9,  1987;  received  for  adop- 
tion Mar.  25. 

Carpenter,  William  and  Debra  (Roggie), 
Lowville,  N.Y.,  third  child,  first  son,  Philip 
David,  Apr.  7. 


Five  YES  teams  leave  for  assignments.  Five  Youth  Evangelism  Service  teams  sponsored 
by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  left  on  Apr.  16  for  short-term  assignments  in  the 
Philippines,  Belize,  France,  and  Louisiana.  They  spent  the  past  three  months  in  prepara- 
tion at  the  YES  Discipleship  Center  in  Baltimore.  All  the  teams  are  assisting  local  Men- 
nonite churches  with  outreach. 

The  team  members  are:  Front  row  (left  to  right) — Dwight  Huyard,  Gina  Oberholtzer, 
Rolando  Carnal,  Rosemary  Shultz,  Melody  Swartz,  and  Wanita  Knouse.  Second  row — Deb 
Landis,  Darrell  Eberly,  Pastor  Romero,  Duxme  Weber,  Jennifer  Detweiler,  and  Joanne 
Grosh.  Third  row — Loren  Martin,  Lorenzo  Torres,  Edwin  Castillo,  Carl  Radar,  Rose 
Kraybill,  Gwen  Eberly,  and  Maria  Turcios.  Back  row — Timothy  Rice,  Greg  Jones,  Michael 
Moore,  Duane  Miller,  Nancy  Murray,  and  Sue  Yoder. 
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Deichert,  Bill  and  Carol  (Smith),  Zurich, 
Ont.,  second  daughter,  Mindy  Ann,  Mar.  26. 

Freed,  Philip  and  Melanie  (Meyers),  Lans- 
dale.  Pa.,  third  son,  Nicholas  Craig,  Mar.  10. 

Click,  Sam  and  Jean  (Sutter),  Pekin,  111., 
second  daughter,  Allison  Elizabeth,  Apr.  6. 

Heavener,  Keith  and  Betsy  (Swartley), 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Anika 
Swartley,  Apr.  4. 

Kinzie,  Ken  and  Pam  (Stewart),  Cambridge, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Alan  Ross,  Mar.  22. 

Martin,  Doug  and  Jennifer  (Lee),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Keri  Lyn,  Mar.  29. 

Martin,  Landis  and  Miriam  (Zimmerman), 
Northampton,  Pa.,  seventh  child,  fifth 
daughter,  Sara  Lynn,  Feb.  27. 

Maxwell,  Daniel  and  Joyce  (Shenk),  Kam- 
pala, Uganda,  first  child,  Patrick  Timothy, 
Mar.  26. 

Miller,  Craig  and  Jenelle  (Weaver),  Rapid 
City,  S.Dak.,  first  child,  Bethany  Rose,  Feb.  3. 

Moore,  David  and  Sherri  (Harrison), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  son,  Matthew  David,  Apr. 
3. 

Moyer,  Brent  and  Gloria  (Rush),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jeffrey  Travis, 
Mar.  27. 

Pinkerton,  Randy  and  Joanna  (Gerber), 
Wichita,  Kans.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Megan  Alisa,  Mar.  17. 

^ed,  Dana  and  Karen,  Lebanon,  Oreg., 
third  child,  second  son,  Alex  Fogel,  Mar.  24. 

Reist,  Allen  and  JoAnne  (Crampton),  To- 
field,  Alta.,  first  child,  Jocelyn  Marie,  Mar.  28. 

Richard,  Sid  and  Sandi  (Hartman),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Apr.  3. 

Spangler,  David  and  Sarah  (Blough),  Bos- 
well, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jeremy 
Arthur,  Apr.  5. 

Spicher,  Jim  and  Carol  (Burkhart),  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  first  child,  Jonathan  Michael,  Mar. 
20. 

Stiffney,  Kirk  and  Susan  (Nyce),  Laurel, 
N.Y.,  first  child,  Kyle  Robert,  Apr.  8. 

Yoder,  Dwight  D.  and  Nancy  (Miller),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  first  child,  Alex  Kyle,  Mar.  28. 

Yoder,  Lester  and  Joy  (Garber),  Lebanon, 
Oreg.,  second  child,  first  daughter.  Celeste 
Evangelina,  Apr.  6. 


OBITUARIES 


Bender,  Elizabeth  Horsch,  daughter  of 
John  and  Christina  (Funck)  Horsch,  was  born 
in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb.  7,  1895;  died  at  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Mar.  24,  1988;  aged  93  y.  On  May  9, 1923, 
she  was  married  to  Harold  S.  Bender,  who  died 
on  Sept.  18,  1962.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Mary  Eleanor  Bender  and  Nancy  Kosteck), 
one  grandson,  and  2 brothers  (Menno  and  Paul 
Horsch).  She  was  a member  of  College  Men- 
nonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Mar.  27,  in  charge  of  James  H. 
Waltner;  interment  in  Elkhart  Prairie 
Cemetery. 

Coffman,  Naomi  Ada  Blosser,  daughter  of 
Jonas  H.  and  Myrtle  (Showalter)  Blosser,  was 
born  in  Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  Oct.  23,  1910; 
died  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Apr.  11,  1988;  aged 
77  y.  On  Sept.  6,  1932,  she  was  married  to  H. 
Amos  Coffman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Ella  Coffman,  Julia  Schla- 
bach,  and  Alma  Coffman),  4 sons  (Irvin, 
Milton,  Norman,  and  Joseph  Coffman),  11 

trandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Ruth  Blosser). 

he  was  a member  of  Park  View  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Apr.  14,  in  charge  of  Owen  Burkholder, 
Herman  Rietz,  and  Ira  E.  Miller;  interment  in 
Bank  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Gascho,  Iva  C.  Swartzendruber,  daughter 
of  Daniel  D.  and  Mary  (Maust)  Swartz- 


endruber, was  born  in  Bay  Port,  Mich.,  Feb.  8, 
1931;  died  of  cancer  at  her  home  in  Pigeon, 
Mich.,  Apr.  10,  1988;  aged  57  y.  On  June  29, 
1951,  she  was  married  to  Stanley  L.  Gascho, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(June  Ramos),  2 sons  (Eugene  and  Lee),  3 
grandchildren,  her  mother,  and  3 brothers 
(Lloyd,  Ray,  and  George).  She  was  a member 
of  Pigeon  River  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  13,  in 
charge  of  Luke  Yoder  and  Ivan  Gascho;  inter- 
ment in  the  church  cemetery. 

Husband,  Etbel  M.  Long,  was  born  in 
Elkhart  Co.,  Ind.,  July  24, 1895;  died  at  Elkhart 
General  Hospital,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Apr.  7,  1988; 
aged  92  y.  On  Dec.  16, 1916,  she  was  married  to 
Elgie  Husband,  who  died  on  May  26, 1961.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Earl),  3 granddaughters,  10 
great-grandchildren,  and  4 great-great-grand- 
children.  She  was  a member  of  Olive  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  10,  in  charge  of  Dale  Shenk;  inter- 
ment in  Olive  West  Cemetery. 

Labman,  Etbel  Fannie  Heatwole,  daughter 
of  John  E.  and  Mary  (Hartman)  Heatwole,  was 
born  in  Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  Nov.  11,  1897; 
died  at  Oak  Lea  Nursing  Home,  Mar.  20, 1988; 
aged  90  y.  On  May  3,  1916,  she  was  married  to 
Byard  E.  Lahman,  who  died  on  Sept.  23,  1936. 
Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Mildred  Martin, 
Doris  Yoder,  and  Mary  Ethel  Heatwole),  one 
son  (Harold  H.  Lahman),  12  grandchildren,  23 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Roland 
Heatwole).  She  was  a member  of  Weavers 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  22,  in  charge  of  Lloyd  Horst, 
Richard  C.  Detweiler,  and  Herman  Ropp; 
interment  in  Weavers  Cemetery. 

Long,  Mamie  Eberly,  daughter  of  John  and 
Fannie  (Schmuck)  Eberly,  was  born  in  Clay 
Twp.,  Pa.,  May  18,  1899;  died  in  West  Earl 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Apr.  1,  1988;  aged  88  y.  She  was 
married  to  Charles  W.  Long,  who  died  on  Dec. 
25, 1957.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Carl  E.,  Wilmer 
H.,  and  Howard  M.),  2 daughters  (Anna  Mae 
Seibert  and  Helen  A.  HorningX  18  grand- 
children, and  18  great-grandchildren.  She  was 
a member  of  Ephrata  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  5,  in 
charge  of  David  Kniss  and  J.  Elvin  Martin; 
interment  in  Hammer  Creek  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Long,  Menno  A.,  son  of  David  and  Anna 
(Horst)  Long,  was  born  at  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
Apr.  24,  1896;  died  at  Sterling,  111.,  Apr.  11, 
1988;  aged  91  y.  On  Sept.  1,  1920,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Pearl  Landis,  who  died  on  Dec.  22, 1985. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (Byron  and  Dale),  2 
daughters  (Vera  Allison  and  Darlene  Haak),  10 
grandchildren,  and  14  great-grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  Science  Ridge  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Apr.  13,  in  charge  of  S.  Roy  Kaufman;  inter- 
ment in  Science  Ridge  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Mary  Louise,  daughter  of  John  G. 
and  Niva  (Christner)  Miller,  was  born  at 
Aurora,  Ohio,  Aug.  11,  1925;  died  at  Goshen 
General  Hospital,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Jan.  7,  1988; 
aged  62  y.  Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Grace  Nuss- 
baum  and  Hazel  Kinzer)  and  5 brothers 
(George,  Arland,  John,  Jr.,  Paul,  and  David 
Miller).  She  was  a member  of  Aurora  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  9,  in  charge  of  Leo  Miller;  inter- 
ment in  Aurora  Church  Cemetery. 

Moser,  Menno,  son  of  Philip  and  Katie 
(Roggie)  Moser,  was  born  at  Croghan,  N.Y., 
Dec.  6,  1908;  died  at  Extended  Care  Facility, 
Lowville,  N.Y.,  Mar.  17,  1988;  aged  79  y.  Sur- 
viving is  one  sister  (Veronica  Moser).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  3 sisters  and  4 brothers. 
He  was  a member  of  Croghan  Conservative 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  19,  in  charge  of  Richard 
Zehr;  interment  in  Croghan  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Osborne,  Herbert  L.,  was  born  in  Jay  Co., 
Ind.;  died  at  Heritage  Manor  South,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  Mar.  23,  1988;  aged  76  y.  He  was 


married  to  Charlene , who  died  in  1985. 

Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Jane,  Irene  Weaver, 
and  Sharon  Pigott),  one  son  (Dale),  one  foster 
son  (Tatutoshi  Inoue),  10  grandchildren,  2 
foster  grandchildren,  6 great-grandchildren,  2 
sisters  (Marjorie  Hochstedler  and  Marcile  Ken- 
dall), and  3 brothers  (Chester,  Verlin,  and 
Millard).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  First 
Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of  Duane  Yoder 
and  Mark  Vincent;  interment  in  Covington  Me- 
morial Gardens. 

Roth,  John  Jr.,  son  of  John  P.  and  Mary 
(Stauffer)  Roth,  was  born  at  Milford,  Nebr., 
May  24, 1911;  died  at  Crete  Municipal  Hospital, 
Crete,  Nebr.,  Apr.  7, 1988;  aged  76  y.  On  Dec.  7, 
1933,  he  was  married  to  Elva  Stutzman,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Bon- 
nie Jean  Roth  and  Delores  Detweiler),  10 
grandchildren,  6 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Chris).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son  (Donald).  He  was  a member  of  East 
Fairview  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  9,  in  charge  of  Cloy 
Roth  and  Lloyd  Gingerich;  interment  in  East 
Fairview  Cemetery. 

Strong,  Denise,  daughter  of  Kirk  and 
Sandy  Strong,  foster  daughter  of  Glenn  and 
Cookie  Whitesell,  was  born  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  Jan.  15,  1986;  died  of  viral  meningitis  at 
Springfield,  Ohio,  Dec.  2,  1987;  aged  22  m. 
Surving  are  3 sisters  (Beth,  Janis,  and  Tina). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Southside  Chris- 
tian Fellowship  on  Dec.  4,  in  charge  of  Eric 
Roth;  interment  in  Ferncliff  Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Merle  David,  son  of  David  and 
Olive  (Heffern)  Stutzman,  was  born  in 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  Jan.  18, 1942;  died  at  Tofield, 
Alta.,  Apr.  5, 1988;  aged  46  y.  Surviving  are  his 
parents,  2 brothers  (Roger  and  Leonard),  and 
one  sister  (Florence  Sethi).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Salem  Mennonite  Church  on  Apr. 
7,  in  charge  of  Levi  Smoker  and  Harold  Boett- 
ger;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Promded  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference.  May  6-7 
Franconia  Conference  spring  assembly,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  May  7 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  assembly,  Denver,  Colo., 
May  6-8 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  21 

Hesston  College  commencement,  Hesston,  Kans.,  May  22 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  27 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Lombard,  111.,  May 

27- 28 

Southwest  Conference  midyear  meeting,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  May 

28- 30 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart.  Ind., 
June  9-11 

North  Central  Conference  annual  conference,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Dak.,  June  10-12 

lowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting  with  Northern 
District  of  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Hen- 
derson, Nebr.,  June  16-19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  17-18 
Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  June  23-25 
Pacific  Coast  Conference/Overseas  Missions  Seminar,  Salem, 
Oreg.,  June  24-27 

Northwest  Conference  annual  conference,  Tofield,  Alta.,  July 
1-3 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meeting,  Montgomery, 
Ind.,  July  7-9 

Virginia  Conference  assembly,  Bergton,  Va.,  July  13-17 
Worldwide  Missions  Conference,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  16-17 
Leadership  Consultation  for  Black  and  Integrated  Churches, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  21-23 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  July  29-30 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting.  Ft.  Worth,  Tex., 
July  29-31 


CREDITS 

Cover-story  design  by  David  Hiebert;  photo  on  p.  313  by  Bob 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religioiis  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Noted  liberals,  fighting  ‘stereotypes,’ 
sign  antiabortion  ad 

In  an  effort  to  counter  what  they 
regard  as  “stereotypes”  of  right-to-lifers, 
more  than  100  noted  liberal  activists  have 
signed  a statement  affirming  their  op- 
position to  abortion.  The  statement, 
which  appeared  as  an  advertisement  in 
the  April  issue  of  The  Progressive 
magazine,  links  opposition  to  abortion 
with  opposition  to  war  and  poverty.  “We 
the  undersigned  are  committed  to  the 
protection  of  life,  which  is  threatened  in 
today’s  world  by  war,  abortion,  poverty, 
the  arms  race,  the  death  penalty,  and 
euthanasia,”  says  the  statement,  which 
was  organized  by  a national  advocacy 
group  called  the  Seamless  Garment  Net- 
work. 


UCC  board  okays  speaking  out 
on  appointed  public  officials 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  agreed  recently  that  top 
officers  of  the  church  may  speak  out  on 
nominees  for  appointive  public  office, 
such  as  Supreme  Court  justices.  The  43- 
member  Executive  Council  of  the  1.7- 
million-member  denomination  also  ap- 
proved a policy  offering  support  for  non- 
violent acts  of  civil  disobedience  by 
certain  church  employees.  Although  non- 
profit organizations  are  prohibited  from 
endorsing  or  opposing  candidates  for  elec- 
tive office,  the  Executive  Council  said 
church-state  laws  do  not  prohibit  church 
officers  from  taking  positions  on 
nominees  for  appointive  office. 


Conservative  Judaism  issues  its  first 
written  set  of  principles 

A common  set  of  principles  for  Con- 
servative Judaism  has  been  issued  for  the 
first  time  in  the  movement’s  143-year  his- 
tory. Since  it  originated  at  a conference  in 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  in  1845,  Conserva- 
tive Judaism  has  tried  to  serve  as  a me- 
diating force  between  liberals — repre- 


sented today  in  the  Reform  and  Recon- 
structionist movements — and  tradi- 
tionalists, found  in  the  Orthodox  and  Ha- 
sidic branches  of  Judaism. 

With  about  2 million  members.  Con- 
servative Judaism  is  the  largest  of  the 
branches  in  the  United  States  today.  Yet 
it  has  drawn  fire  from  both  the  right  and 
left  for  its  attempts  to  find  a “middle 
way,”  and  has  often  drawn  dissent  from 
its  own  adherents  over  such  issues  as  the 
ordination  of  women  to  the  rabbinate, 
which  it  formally  endorsed  in  1983. 

In  an  effort  to  ease  its  identity  crisis, 
the  movement  has  now  issued  a 57-page 
document  titled  Emet  Ve-Emunah:  State- 
ment of  Principles  of  Conservative  Ju- 
daism.” It  is  the  result  of  three  years  of 
work  by  a 35-member  committee.  In  some 
areas  the  document  is  controversial.  It 
denounces  discrimination  against  non- 
Orthodox  movements  in  Israel  as 
“morally  intolerable”  and  affirms  that 
Jews  have  the  right  even  to  “challenge  the 
existence  of  God.”  Yet  it  also  states  that 
Jews  “must  cooperate  more  and  compete 
less”  and  that  they  can  “disagree  without 
being  disagreeable.” 


Poll:  church-state  views  color  attitudes 
toward  clergy  politicians 

Most  Americans  agree  that  a 
clergyman  or  minister  elected  president 
would  advocate  his  or  her  religious  posi- 
tion on  moral  issues,  according  to  a recent 
Gallup  poll.  At  the  same  time,  Americans 
also  tend  to  believe  that  a minister  or 
clergyman  serving  as  president  would 
have  higher  moral  standards  than  the 
typical  politician.  The  results  show  that 
“attitudes  toward  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  and  a concern  about 
pressing  a religious  position  on  moral 
issues  are  the  strongest  factors  explain- 
ing support  for  or  opposition  to  a minister 
or  clergyman  running  for  president,”  ac- 
cording to  a summary  of  the  poll  pre- 
pared by  the  Princeton  (N.J.)  Religion  Re- 
search Center.  There  are  two  clergymen 
in  the  running  for  president.  Republican 
Pat  Robertson,  a Southern  Baptist,  and 
Democrat  Jesse  Jackson,  a Progressive 
National  Baptist. 


Methodist  conservatives  buoyed  by 
creation  of  evangelism  group 

Longtime  conservative  critics  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church’s  Board  of 
Global  Ministries  are  encouraged  by  the 
creation  of  a church  mission  evangelism 
committee.  James  Heidinger,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Good  News  caucus  which 
has  campaigned  against  the  leadership  of 
the  church’s  mission  board,  praised  the 
formation  of  the  committee  but  said  he 
also  hopes  it  “might  be  symbolic  of 
further  and  additional  changes  that  are 
yet  to  come.” 

According  to  amended  bylaws  ap- 


proved by  the  board,  the  committee  will 
work  with  other  Methodist  agencies  “to 
locate  and  identify  places  and  groups  of 
people  without  a Christian  witness  or 
where  the  witness  has  not  been  heeded.” 
The  Board  of  Global  Ministries  has  been 
under  attack  during  the  past  decade  by 
Good  News  and  other  conservative  groups 
within  the  church  for,  among  other 
things,  failing  to  emphasize  mission  pro- 
grams that  affirm  the  concept  of  salva- 
tion through  personal  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ. 


Religious  delegation  reports  signs  of 
‘gradual  thaw’  in  Cuba 

An  interreligibus  fact-finding  delega- 
tion reported  recently  that  meetings  with 
religious  leaders  and  government  officials 
in  Cuba  confirmed  signs  of  a “gradual 
thaw”  in  religious  freedom  and  practice 
in  that  country  despite  Cuban  President 
Fidel  Castro’s  acknowledgment  to  the 
group  of  continuing  but  unofficial  dis- 
crimination. Delegation  members  said 
their  trip  raised  hopes  on  all  sides  that 
widening  contacts  between  Cuban  and 
U.S.  religious  communities  could  help 
strengthen  understanding  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  loosening  of  restrictions  on  reli- 
gion, according  to  delegation  members,  is 
motivated  in  part  by  Castro’s  desire  to 
have  allies  in  fighting  certain  social  prob- 
lems like  divorce  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Castro  told  the  visitors  that  reli- 
gion made  “a  positive  contribution  to 
Cuban  society — sound  ethics,  morality, 
and  devotion  to  and  love  of  family  and 
fellowman.” 


Bishops  squelch  controversial  articles 
in  “The  Lutheran’’ 

A rift  has  developed  between  the  editor 
of  The  Lutheran  magazine  and  leaders  of 
the  new  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  after  the  church’s  bishops,  meet- 
ing in  secret  session,  persuaded  two 
writers  to  withdraw  opinion  articles  on  a 
controversial  issue  from  an  upcoming  edi- 
tion of  the  magazine.  The  bishops  acted 
after  receiving  advance  copies  of  the  “op- 
ed” pieces  on  the  ordination  of  gay  semi- 
narians that  were  written  by  Bishop 
David  Preus  and  Bishop  James  Crumley, 
Jr. 

The  move  by  the  bishops  to  squelch  the 
printing  of  articles  already  accepted  for 
publication  raises  serious  questions  about 
the  magazine’s  freedom  in  the  new 
church  and  its  ability  to  operate  without 
interference  from  church  officials.  The 
issue  dominating  the  meeting  of  the  65 
synod  bishops  of  the  new  church — and 
the  issue  that  was  addressed  by  the  of- 
fending articles — was  the  recent  an- 
nouncement that  three  openly  gay  Lu- 
theran seminarians  had  been  certified  for 
ordination. 
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Principalities  and  powers 


This  editorial  is  in  some  sense  a continuation  of  last 
week’s  theme.  Where  that  one  dealt  with  a specific 
experience,  this  is  a broader  reflection  on  the  issues  of 
trouble  and  violence  and  how  we  might  respond  to  them. 
Everywhere  we  turn,  it  seems,  there  are  people  in  trouble. 
Before  me  as  I write  is  World  Refugee  Survey,  which 
reports  that  there  are  in  the  world  13  million  refugees. 

I have  here  also  The  Harvest  of  Sorrow,  a book  recall- 
ing the  crimes  of  Joseph  Stalin  in  the  ’30s,  which 
destroyed  14V2  million  Ukrainian  peasants.  Examples  may 
be  multiplied,  past  and  present.  As  usual,  three  of  the  six 
articles  on  the  front  page  of  last  Sunday’s  New  York 
Times  emphasize  violence. 

Yet  somehow  we  need  to  be  able  to  hold  up  our  heads,  to 
think  of  the  world  in  some  sort  of  positive  fashion. 
Freeman  Dyson,  a physicist,  recently  told  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  that  in  his  view  “the  universe  is  the  most 
interesting — not  the  best— of  all  possible  universes. . . . 
The  fact  that  life  is  tough  and  the  world  is  full  of  evil  is 
very  consistent  with  that  view.  If  everything  were  easy,  it 
wouldn’t  be  interesting.” 

Walter  Wink,  a biblical  scholar,  has  delved  more  deeply 
into  the  origins  of  evil  and  the  manner  of  response.  He 
has  tackled  the  question  of  the  powers,  those  mysterious 
forces  discussed  in  the  writings  of  Paul  and  written  off  by 
some  as  mere  spooks  and  ghouls.  Wink,  like  Paul,  takes 
these  powers  seriously  and  has  written  two  books  about 
them  with  a third  to  follow.  The  two  that  have  appeared 
are  Naming  the  Powers  and  Unmasking  the  Powers,  both 
published  by  Fortress  Press.  Also,  he  has  put  out  a 
pamphlet.  Violence  and  Nonviolence  in  South  Africa 
(New  Society  Publishers). 

What  Wink  is  saying  was  already  anticipated  in  Christ 
and  the  Powers  by  Hendrik  Berkhof,  first  published  by 
Herald  Press  in  1962  and  still  in  print.  The  concept  is  that 
there  are  forces  active  in  the  world  to  which  many 
persons  are  in  bondage.  The  task  of  the  Christian  is  to 
combat  these  forces  in  the  appropriate  manner,  which  is 
not  the  manner  in  which  evil  is  normally  opposed.  The 
normal  method  seems  to  be  tit  for  tat. 

It  is  Wink’s  conviction,  as  it  was  Berkhof’s  before  him, 
that  although  there  are  evil  people,  the  larger  problem  is 
with  evil  systems,  the  powers  that  seek  to  dominate  the 
poor  and  persecute  anyone  who  raises  questions  about  the 
status  quo.  New  Testament  writers,  particularly  Paul, 
were  confident  that  Jesus  had  defeated  these  powers.  Yet 
to  believe  that  takes  some  spiritual  imagination,  for  the 
powers  seem  to  go  on  functioning  very  well. 

The  defeat  which  Jesus  brought  about,  it  would  seem, 
was  in  that  he  himself  refused  to  play  the  powers’  game 
and  accepted  what  they  dished  out.  In  doing  so,  he 


demonstrated  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  plug  into  the 
system  of  ruthless  manipulation  and  chicanery  to  be  ef- 
fective. 

Now  Wink  has  had  the  temerity  to  write  a recipe  book 
for  people  in  South  Africa  caught  in  the  viciousness  of 
apartheid.  More  than  3,000  copies  of  the  book  have  been 
sent  to  South  Africa,  one  for  every  Christian  minister  in 
the  country.  In  this  book,  which  is  subtitled  “Jesus’  Third 
Way,”  he  suggests  how  it  may  be  possible  to  respond  in  a 
Christian  manner  to  entrenched  repression  such  as  the 
South  African  apartheid  system. 

For  a model,  he  goes  to  Jesus’  famous  formula  in  Mat- 
thew 5:38-41,  where  Jesus  proposes  how  to  respond  to 
evil.  First  Wink  suggests  that  the  King  James  Version 
translators  cut  the  nerve  of  Jesus’  basic  statement. 
Instead  of  “Resist  not  evil,”  Wink  proposes  that  we  would 
be  closer  to  the  original  to  read,  “Do  not  strike  back  at  evil 
in  kind.  Do  not  give  blow  for  blow.  Do  not  retaliate 
against  violence  with  violence.”  Wink  says  that  what 
Jesus  is  proposing  is  a third  way  to  respond  to  evil- 
separate  from  violence  or  passivity. 

A key  to  this  is  his  interpretation  of  the  second  of  Jesus’ 
three  examples,  the  one  regarding  the  clothes.  In  Jesus’ 
time  the  rich  were  gouging  the  poor,  as  often  seems  to 
happen  today,  and  their  ultimate  weapon  was  to  take  a 
man’s  outer  garment  as  collateral.  (How  low  can  a credi- 
tor stoop?)  If  this  happens,  said  Jesus,  give  him  your 
underwear  as  well  and  leave  the  courtroom  naked.  Now, 
that  would  be  to  seize  the  initiative,  to  make  a statement. 

So,  insists  Wink,  there  are  similar  ways  to  respond  to 
injustice  today  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  op- 
pressors to  come  to  their  senses  and  be  delivered  from 
their  bondage  to  the  powers.  As  the  New  Testament 
illustrates  time  after  time  and  present  experience 
testifies  repeatedly,  the  powers  are  strong  and  their  grip 
on  people  is  impressive.  But  when  we  refuse  to  respond  in 
kind,  we  begin  to  open  the  way  for  deliverance  from  them. 

The  United  Methodist  Church  is  bringing  out  a new 
hymnal.  One  of  the  songs  the  hymnal  committee  planned 
to  omit  was  “Onward  Christian  Soldiers.”  But  there  was 
such  a vigorous  outcry  that  they  were  persuaded  to  keep 
it.  I have  not  studied  the  source  of  this  hymn  and  so  I do 
not  know  the  author’s  intent.  If  it  was  intended  to  be 
taken  literally,  the  committee  was  right.  But  perhaps  the 
author  had  a vision  like  that  of  Paul  and  Walter  Wink — 
that  the  real  Christian  warfare  is  not  with  evil  people  but 
with  evil  systems.  And  the  goal  of  the  fight  is  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  redemption — not  the  destruction — of  the  evil 
person.  If  so,  this  song  belongs  in  our  repertoire  of 
theological  response  to  the  powers-that-be. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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Harvesting  joy 

beyond  the  walls  of  the  world 
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We  need  faith  that  both  dwells  on 

and  is  larger  than  earth, 

as  the  woes  of  the  world  mount. 


by  Michael  A.  King 


When  sickness  or  death  comes  to  those  I love,  when  my  While  asking  that  question,  I listen  to  the  many  libera- 
own  mortality  hangs  heavy  on  me,  when  the  news  is  filled  tion,  social  activist,  and  contemporary  Mennonite 
with  horror,  this  question  fills  me:  when  death  has  come,  theologies  calling  the  gospel  down  to  solid  earth  and  away 

when  we  and  this  weary  earth  are  gone,  will  anything  be  from  that  fairyland  beyond  the  blue.  Such  cries  are 

left?  needed;  we  hxive  told  those  in  hell  on  earth  that  their 


reward  will  come,  but  not  now,  not  here,  you  starving 
ones;  not  as  food  we  could  put  into  your  mouth  today  if  we 
distributed  our  wealth. 

But  such  cries  disturb  me  when,  as  they  sometimes  do, 
they  replace  Christianity’s  old  belief  in  a world  beyond 
this  world,  a new  reality  emerging  only  when  God’s 
flames  light  the  candle  of  our  human  contributions.  They 
risk  saying,  “When  we  and  earth  are  gone,  there  will  be 
nothing  left.” 

Shrink  from  the  world.  We  need  faith  that  both  dwells 
on  and  is  larger  than  earth,  as  the  woes  of  the  world 
mount,  seeming  ever  more  intractable,  ever  more  likely  to 
make  rescue  impossible  unless  the  rescuer  is  God.  I 
shrink  from  the  world  my  daughters  may  see — a world 
with  blue  washed  from  its  sky,  trees  scraped  off  its  sur- 
face, oceans  lapping  up  across  the  coastal  cities  as  ice  caps 
melt,  poverty  and  pain  and  injustice  rising  with  the 
oceans.  Because  I care  about  my  daughters,  I want 


No  argument  yet  has 

destroyed  my  gut  feeling  that  God’s  plans  are  larger  even 

than  nuclear  holocaust. 


elsewhere,  passionately  articulates  it.  In  Romans  8:18  and 
22-25  (RSV)  he  says: 

The  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worth  com- 
paring with  the  glory  that  is  to  he  revealed  tons. .. . We 
know  that  the  whole  creation  has  been  groaning  in  travail 
together  until  now;  and  not  only  the  creation,  hut  we  our- 
selves, who  have  the  firstfruits  of  the  Spirit,  groan  in- 
wardly as  we  wait  for  adoption  as  sons  [and  daughters], 
the  redemption  of  our  bodies.  For  in  this  hope  we  are 
saved.  Now  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope.  For  who  hopes 
for  what  he  [or  she]  sees?  But  if  we  hope  for  what  we  do 
not  see,  we  wait  for  it  with  patience. 

Nothing  here  negates  incarnating  Christian  faith  in  the 
real  world,  taking  the  cup  of  water  to  the  thirsty  as  Jesus 
commands.  Yet  when  a whole  creation  is  groaning,  there 
will  never  be  enough  cups  carried  unless  God  steps  in,  and 


policies,  lifestyles,  and  structures  that  will  save  the 
world. 

Nevertheless,  doomsday  may  come,  so  I want  my 
daughters  to  have  a faith  larger  even  than  doomsday. 
And  I wish  such  faith  for  the  millions  who  have 
daughters  and  sons  whom  they  love  as  I love  mine,  but 
who  are  right  now  dying,  because  for  them  doomsday  has 
already  come. 

One  thing  Christians  must  say  to  them  is,  “Forgive  us, 
because  your  children  are  dying  and  dead,  and  we  have 
not  known  what  to  do  or,  knowing  it,  have  not  found 
courage  to  do  it.”  I want  to  say  more,  however,  to  the 
mothers  in  Lebanon  the  fathers  in  Nicaragua,  the  ones 
who  loved  Martin  Luther  King  and  Oscar  Romero.  I want 
to  say  to  them  that  even  though,  within  the  walls  of  this 
world,  hope  is  dead,  still,  there  is  more. 


Michael  A.  King,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  pastor  of  Germantown  Men- 
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I want  to  offer  them,  for  example,  more  than  the  cold, 
hard,  secular  reality  a documentary  offers:  the  TV  is 
tuned  to  a documentary  about  some  pressing  global  prob- 
lem— world  hunger,  perhaps.  A knowledgeable  host, 
somber  experts,  and  footage  of  distended  bellies  show 
that  here,  indeed,  is  a real  problem  yearning  for  solution. 
Such  documentaries  make  solid  educational  fare.  We 
should  watch  them  more,  especially  me,  whose  good  Men- 
nonite  fingers  twitch,  instead,  toward  Murder,  She 
Wrote.  Yes,  they’re  fine,  but  they’re  not  the  gospel,  which 
speaks  to  the  data  included  in  documentaries  but  also  to 
so  much  more,  because  it  encompasses  God.  No  docu- 
mentary knows  how  to  include  God,  and — mostly — we 
don’t  either. 

God’s  plans  are  larger.  The  apostle  Paul,  however, 
knows  how.  Now  I don’t  understand  all  the  complexities 
involved  in  applying  the  biblical  worldview  to  our  lives  to- 
day. But  no  argument  yet  has  destroyed  my  gut  feeling 
that  God’s  plans  are  larger  even  than  nuclear  holocaust, 
that  this  is  a biblical  hope,  and  that  Paul,  in  Romans  and 
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that,  I think,  is  Paul’s  hope  as  he  yearns  toward  glory. 

J.  R.  R.  Tolkien’s  way  of  expressing  Paul’s  hope  will 
forever  chill  my  spine.  What  if,  asks  Tolkien  (himself  the 
author  of  haunting  fairy  tales),  there  were  a fairy  tale, 
with  all  the  fantasy  and  miracle  and  joy  with  which  fairy 
tales  dance,  that  turned  out  to  be  true?  A story  which,  as 
fairy  tales  do,  denied,  “(in  the  face  of  much  evidence,  if 
you  will)  universal  final  defeat  and  . . . [gave]  a fleeting 
glimpse  of  joy,  joy  beyond  the  walls  of  the  world, 
poignant  as  grief?”  (‘On  Fairy  Stories”  in  Essays 
Presented  to  Charles  Williams,  Eerdmans,  1966,  p.  81.) 

He  adds;  “It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  peculiar  ex- 
citement and  joy  that  one  would  feel,  if  any  specially 
beautiful  fairy  story  were  found  to  be  . . . true,  its  narra- 
tive to  be  history. ...”  And  oh,  he  then  whispers,  we’re 
not  just  talking  “if.”  We’re  talking  “is.”  There  really  is 
such  a tale,  a fairy  tale  that  is  true,  the  tale  of  Jesus,  of 
which  Tolkien  says  that  “this  story  is  supreme;  and  it  is 
true.  Art  has  been  verified.  God  is  the  Lord,  of  angels,  and 
of  men— and  of  elves.  Legend  and  history  have  met  and 
fused”  (p.  84.). 

A true  fairy  story.  That  is  how  we  transcend  docu- 
mentary living,  by  sensing  that  we  live  a story  which  in- 
cludes— but  is  larger  than — history  and  all  its  earthy 
details.  Because  it  is  also  a true  fairy  story,  a story  told  by 
God  and  lived  by  Jesus  and  by  us,  Jesus’  followers. 

This  interests  me  more  than  theoretically.  For  nearly 
five  years.  I’ve  been  a pastor  preaching  God’s  true  fairy 
tale  with  my  mouth  while  living,  in  my  heart,  too  much  in 
the  world  of  documentaries.  I needed  only  hard  facts  as 
Germantown  Mennonite  Church,  the  congregation  I pas- 


story  is  grander  than  we  can  tangibly  see,  that  it  can  turn 
nothing  into  something  and  defeat  into  victory,  that  “the 
sufferings  of  the  present  time  are  not  worth  comparing 
with  the  glory  that  is  to  be  revealed  to  us.”  Maybe  nothing 
can  end  thp  story,  and  neither  environmental  collapse,  op- 
pression, nuclear  war,  “nor  anything  else  in  all  creation, 
will  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God”  (Rom. 
8:39).  Paradoxically,  that  hope  fills  me  not  with  indif- 
ference, but  love  for  what  may  be  dying  and  courage  to 
spread  what  firstfruits  I can  of  the  coming  day  of  glory. 

I should  stop,  leave  glory  undefined,  speak  not  of  things 
I do  not  know,  that  make  hard-nosed  scholars  wince.  But 
within  me  are  images  of  glory  that,  though  flawed,  don’t 
stop  there.  They  are  what  give  me,  and  all  who  see  them 
but  fear  ridicule  if  they  admit  them,  the  heart  to  go  on 
though  pain  or  death  or  world  collapse  may  threaten. 

When  I was  a boy,  back  when  time  flowed  slow  and 
magic  lasted  for  centuries,  we  went  to  a camp.  The 
country  was  for  me,  though  a city  kid  who  loved  the  city, 
fairyland.  One  night,  bathed  now  in  memory  and  boyhood 
and  nostalgia,  but  with  a real  magic  hiding  still  under  the 
gauze  of  time,  I first  saw  fireflies.  Twilight  shyly  touched 
the  meadows,  and  the  ebbing  of  day  intensified  the 
remaining  sounds  and  sights.  Crickets,  birds,  wind  in 
leaves:  I hear  them  yet.  Then  the  first  flicker.  We  chased 
them  for  hours  across  the  field,  brothers,  sisters,  and  I; 
until  night  fell  strong  and  magic  also  new  to  city  eyes, 
stars  burning  in  a coal  sky,  appeared.  We  chase  them  still, 
across  the  years  and  memories. 

Cloud  of  witnesses.  That,  for  me,  is  glory — twilight 
drifting  over  the  fields  of  the  world  and  lightning  bugs 
catching  the  eye  over  here  of  my  grandparents,  long  dead. 
And  over  there,  Martin  Luther  King,  Oscar  Romero, 


Each  faithful  act,  with  all  its  suffering, 

creates  a twitch  of  leaf,  a flash  of  blue  sky, 
an  instant  of  twilight. 


tor,  prospered.  That  didn’t  hurt  my  reputation;  I suspect 
the  increasing  number  of  invitations  I was  receiving  to 
speak  and  write  in  the  larger  church  were  partly  due  to 
Germantown’s  success  rubbing  off  on  me. 

A year  ago,  though,  things  came  unglued.  We  lost  two 
pastoral  team  members.  We  couldn’t  decide  what  kind  of 
community  outreach,  size  of  group,  or  type  of  building  we 
wanted.  People  got  disgruntled.  Attendance  dropped.  I 
hoped  no  news  of  this  would  spread  across  the  larger 
church  and  end  any  further  interest  in  what  I had  to  say. 

I hurt.  I wondered  if  it  was  my  fault.  No  doubt  some  of  it 
was  and  is.  Germantown  does  live  on  and  is  finding  new 
vision,  but  our  time  of  trouble  forced  me  to  probe  deep 
into  where  my  hope  really  lies.  I found  it  lay  too  much  in 
earthly  success,  in  a tangible  harvest,  in  counting  Sunday 
morning  numbers. 

That  made  me  grope  toward  truly  believing  that  our 


Abraham,  Ruth,  Esther,  Mary,  Paul,  the  entire  cloud  of 
witnesses;  those  once  starving,  tortured,  broken;  Rachel, 
who  wept  in  Ramah  for  her  children;  and  then  the 
millions  of  us,  with  Jesus  at  the  head,  laughing  across  the 
grass  into  God’s  new  world. 

The  mystery  and  the  wonder  of  it  is  that  we  are,  I 
believe,  building  that  world  today:  each  faithful  act,  with 
all  its  suffering,  creates  a twitch  of  leaf,  a flash  of  blue 
sky,  an  instant  of  twilight,  one  firefly  flicker.  But  they 
hang  frozen,  waiting;  until  the  day  God  says,  “It  is 
enough!”  And  in  a twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  old  will  pass 
away.  The  frozen  beauty  will  melt  and  leap  and  merge 
and  cry  for  joy.  And  we  will  dance  together  across  the 
meadows  of  eternity,  harvesting  “joy  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  world,  poignant  as  grief.”  ^ 
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1 was  stubborn  during  Lent 

by  Robert  J.  Baker 


The  dictionary  tells  me  that  to  be  stubborn  is  to  be  un- 
reasonably obstinate,  obstinately  perverse.  So,  when  I 
label  myself  stubborn,  I do  not  flatter.  But  I was  stubborn 
during  the  1988  Lenten  season.  During  that  time  I gave 
up  reading  the  “Readers  Say”  section  of  Gospel  Herald. 

Six  issues  of  that  paper  rest  in  our  living  room,  issues 
that  came  between  Ash  Wednesday  (Feb.  17)  and  March 
28,  when  the  copy  dated  March  29  arrived.  Each  week 
during  that  time  I resisted  the  temptation  to  read  the  let- 
ters written  by  readers.  And  believe  me,  it  has  been  a 
temptation.  How  strange  to  give  up  “Readers  Say”  for 
Lent! 

I am  a faithful  reader  of  this  paper,  enjoy  it,  appreciate 
it,  feel  responsible  toward  being  informed  in  reference  to 
my  denomination.  But  I found  that  I was  getting  a bit  too 
eager  to  read  the  letters  printed  under  “Readers  Say.”  So, 
in  keeping  with  the  idea  of  giving  up  something  for  Lent,  I 
decided  to  give  up  the  letters.  The  idea  had  popped  into 
the  mind  months  earlier,  and  I tried  to  banish  it,  find  a 
substitute,  or  give  up  nothing.  But  it  stuck,  and  so  I was 
stuck,  probably  a part  of  my  stubbornness. 

Not  a Lent  keeper.  Actually,  I am  not  a practicing 
Lent  keeper  in  respect  to  “giving  up  something  for  Lent.” 
In  fact,  this  last  involvement  is  only  my  third  effort  in  67 
years.  Unless  my  parents  had  me  practice  it  back  in  my 
innocent  years,  which  I doubt.  I first  made  such  a 
sacrifice  after  television  came  to  our  house.  It  was  becom- 
ing too  popular  an  affair  in  our  family,  and  I jestingly 
suggested  to  the  children  that  I might  give  up  TV  for 
Lent.  They  laughed  at  me,  said  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
worshiping  the  boob  tube  for  40  days.  I set  my  jaw  and 
did  it.  And  I found  it  helpful. 

Then,  just  last  year,  I decided  to  give  up  candy.  I failed 
only  once  during  that  double  fortnight  stretch.  The  excep- 
tion was  in  a Pennsylvania  home  where  they  passed 
around  after-dinner  mints  following  the  meal.  I had  a 
mouthful  of  them  before  I realized  to  my  horror  that  I 
was  violating  my  pledge.  I sat  there  for  a moment  in  that 
Leola,  Pennsylvania,  Mennonite  home,  the  mints  slowly 
melting  in  my  mouth,  saliva  flowing,  the  accumulating 
liquid  threatening  to  dribble  down  my  chin,  if  I did  not 
swallow  it.  I could  not  open  my  mouth  to  ask  if  I might  be 
excused,  was  too  slow  in  thinking  to  deposit  them  in  my 
napkin,  which  might  have  been  a disaster  in  itself.  So  I 
grimly  swallowed  the  mints,  juice  and  all. 

But  this  year  I kept  my  Lenten  promise  in  toto,  no 
“Readers  Say”  column  for  me,  not  a line,  not  a single 
word.  Did  I feel  virtuous?  Not  especially.  Did  I feel  smug? 
Not  necessarily.  Born  out  of  my  stubbornness,  perhaps  I 


Robert  J.  Baker,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  a retired  science  teacher  and  a free- 
lance writer. 


feel  satisfied  that  I personally  made  a small  protest  to 
myself  in  reference  to  what  seemed  to  be  a growing  de- 
light in  the  verbal  violence  I found  on  occasion  in  the  let- 
ters. 

Obviously,  I am  not  a regular  Lenten  “giver-upper.” 
Three  times  is  not  much  of  a record,  nor  were  any  of  the 
sacrifices  spectacular.  But  one  thing  is  true  of  each  of  the 
three:  I gave  up  something  that  I enjoyed.  Lent  is  a season 


During  Lent  I gave  up  reading 
the  ‘Readers  Say’  section 

of  Gospel  Herald. 


when  Christians  fast,  pray,  go  to  church,  stay  away  from 
amusements.  During  that  time  one  may  surrender  some- 
thing one  enjoys.  The  surrender,  in  my  thinking,  should 
be  something  I like,  crave — perhaps  a luxury,  the  absence 
helping  me  to  focus  on  the  tremendous  sacrifice  and  sur- 
render that  Christ  made  for  me. 

Although  not  practiced  much  in  our  denomination,  this 
tradition  is  not  all  bad.  Symbols,  to  me,  have  always  been 
significant.  Mennonites  have  a way  of  ruthlessly  tossing 
them  aside,  losing  our  reminders.  So,  for  me,  abstinence 
from  something  during  Lent  is  somewhat  symbolic.  Giv- 
ing up  television,  candy,  and  letters  from  readers  kicks 
this  wayward,  wandering  mind  of  mine  into  gear,  causing 
me  to  focus  on  something  of  far  greater  importance, 
reminding  me  of  Jesus’  last  days  here  upon  this  earth. 
Then  he  thought  of  me,  why  should  I not  think  of  him 
during  this  time? 

I need  all  the  help  I can  get  to  keep  my  mind  upon 
Christ’s  suffering,  death,  and  resurrection.  Giving  up 
something  for  Lent  gains  me  no  brownie  points  with  God, 
but  does  help  me  to  center  on  things  more  important  than 
jelly  beans,  new  clothes,  bunny  rabbits,  Florida  vaca- 
tions, ham  dinners.  Yes,  or  television,  candy,  and 
“Readers  Say.” 

Who  was  ‘catching  it.’  During  the  last  few  years  I 
have  found  myself  flipping  to  the  “Readers  Say”  section 
even  as  I walked  back  from  the  mailbox  with  Gospel 
Herald.  Why?  Well,  I wanted  to  see  who  was  “catching  it” 
this  week.  Who  was  being  condemned  for  being  a heretic 
because  he  changed  too  much  or  because  he  could  not 
change.  Who  was  omitting  Scriptures  or  misinterpreting 
Scripture,  hammered  for  liking  women  preachers  or  for 
not  liking  women  preachers.  Who  was  taking  it  on  the 
chin  because  he  was  pro  or  con  in  reference  to  neutering 
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hymns,  because  he  was  too  gentle  with  homosexuals,  too 
harsh  with  homosexuals.  Who  was  being  boiled  in  the  oil 
of  hot  words  because  their  theology  differed  by  either 
nine  yards  or  nine  millimeters  from  the  letter  writer. 

I found  I was  being  caught  up  in  the  battle  of  words, 
that  my  blood  ran  a little  faster  if  what  the  writer  said 
smoked  a bit,  dancing  closer  to  resistance  than 
nonresistance.  I found  I was  enjoying  the  verbal  flashes, 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  new  broadsides  even  though 
they  blasted  out  weeks  later.  They  were  worth  waiting 
for,  new  installments  of  a continued  story,  not  fictional, 
but  played  by  real  people,  battling  with  words,  not 
swords. 

I was  worried  about  my  vacarious  involvement  even 
though  I never  entered  the  printed  fray.  Would  I soon  be 
saying  as  I read,  “Good  shot,  hit  him  again,  you’ve  got 
him  on  the  ropes!”  I bounced  between  warfare  and  boxing 
analogies. 

I found  myself  recalling  earlier  letters  that  pounded  or 
ridiculed  columns  with  which  I had  been  associated.  Such 
reminiscing  brought  sadness.  So  why  was  I attracted  to 
the  harshness  of  criticism  rather  than  the  joy  of  affirma- 
tion? Was  I placing  more  attention  on  conflict  possi- 
bilities rather  than  brotherly  love?  Was  I reading  articles, 
judging  them  on  the  basis  of  how  many  conflicting  letters 
they  would  generate  in  “Readers  Say”? 

Three  categories.  Last  January  I selected  the  Gospel 
Herald  issues  for  the  months  of  October,  November,  and 
December  1987. 1 studied  the  responses  to  “Readers  Say” 
and  tried  to  categorize  them  as  affirming,  critical,  neu- 
tral/mixed, dumping  them  into  the  three  separate  bins. 
Some  of  the  analysis  became  judgment  calls  on  my  part, 
but  I came  up  with  42  percent  as  supportive  of  material  in 
Gospel  Herald,  44  percent  critical,  and  14  percent  as  neu- 
tral or  containing  both  pro  and  con  for  the  article. 

So,  the  division  between  “good”  and  “bad”  responses 
turned  out  to  be  relatively  even.  I’m  not  certain  if  that 
was  good  or  bad.  But  I could  not  deny  that  the  ones  ap- 
parently written  in  anger  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  more 
“interesting,”  “exciting,”  “magnetic.”  I feared  I was  be- 
coming a “readers  sayaholic,”  and  thought  it  best  to  back 
off  for  40  days. 

My  first  Gospel  Herald  after  Lent  arrived  on  April  4, 
the  day  after  Easter.  I read  the  “Readers  Say”  section, 
but  the  fast  of  the  previous  seven  weeks  dulled  a bit  the 
edge  of  my  inquisitive  desire  to  see  who  got  whacked  for 
what  they  wrote  and  who  whacked  back  at  the  first 
whacker. 

Matthew  18  is  often  held  up  to  us  as  the  ideal.  There, 
when  a brother  trespasses  against  us,  we  are  to  go  first 
singly  to  the  brother.  Later  there  is  time  for  recruiting 
witnesses,  even  to  call  in  the  church.  Do  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor bypass  at  least  that  first  step?  Some  have  written  to 


me  letters  of  criticism,  called  by  phone,  detailed  my  sins, 
be  they  in- writing,  in  speaking,  in  living.  They  can  cause 
heartache,  but  they  seem  to  be  in  the  spirit  of  Matthew 
18.  Others  have  chosen  the  printed  page.  Public  floggings 
are  more  painful  to  me. 

I know  the  old  saying,  “If  you  can’t  stand  the  heat,  get 
out  of  the  kitchen.”  But  writers  are  like  preachers — there 
is  a fire  in  our  bones,  and  only  preaching  or  writing  will 


If  I had  been  less  stubborn  and 
found  a more  fitting  sacrifice 
for  Lent,  I would  not  now  be 
airing  my  stupidity. 


extinguish  it.  Then  comes  this  thought:  “If  we  see  our- 
selves in  some  prophetic  role,  should  we  not  be  willing  to 
be  stoned?”  And  in  public?  Perhaps  I may  be  defending 
the  very  thing  that  blisters  me. 

I know  that  an  angry  letter  printed  by  an  editor  is  an 
attempt  to  see  the  other  side  of  the  coin;  it  may  correct 
wrong  theology  previously  presented.  I doubt  if  the  most 
acid  letters,  the  fuming  and  dissolving  ones,  reach  the 
printed  page.  And  it  is  true,  a letter  of  controversy  may 
send  us  back  to  the  original  article,  causing  us  to  read  it 
again,  more  soberly,  reflectively.  That  is  another  ad- 
vantage. A letter  to  an  editor  may  be  the  only  chance  for  a 
minority  to  be  heard. 

Condemning  my  addiction.  Perhaps  I am  not  con- 
demning the  writing  of  angry  letters  as  much  as  what  I 
sense  is  my  addiction  to  them.  That  becomes  a confession, 
rather  public.  So  shame  on  me,  not  the  vehement  letter 
writer.  In  addition,  if  I had  been  less  stubborn  and  found 
a more  fitting  sacrifice  for  the  Lenten  season,  I would  not 
now  be  airing  my  stupidity.  And  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  would  be  proud  of  me. 

Will  I go  back  and  read  the  letters  I missed  over  Lent? 
No,  they  are  gone,  like  the  television  programs  I never 
viewed,  like  the  candy  I did  not  eat  (except  the  four  or  five 
mints  I swallowed  remorsefully).  In  the  process  of  miss- 
ing the  violent  this  past  Lent,  I also  missed  the  peaceful.  I 
am  certain  there  were  letters  of  affirmation,  of  joy,  of 
testimony. 

Letters  to  the  editor  probably  serve  a useful  purpose.  In 
retrospect,  as  suggested,  the  problem  has  not  been  so 
much  the  letters,  but  my  own  attraction  to  the  warfare 
they  engendered  in  my  mind.  The  40-day  respite  was 
helpful.  ^ 
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What  kind  of  world  are  we  living  in? 

by  Nancy  Heisey  and  Paul  Long  acre 


We  were  bumping  along  in  the  back  of  a small  pickup 
with  our  Burmese  hosts,  talking  about  leadership  prob- 
lems in  their  churches  and  how  to  encourage  congrega- 
tions to  open  themselves  up  to  people  beyond  the  clan  or 
ethnic  group.  Dusty,  brown  rice  fields  passed  by,  and 
every  few  kilometers  the  spire  of  a pagoda  flashed  in  the 
morning  heat. 

In  the  middle  of  our  conversation,  one  of  our  hosts 
pulled  a magazine  out  of  his  bag  and  showed  us  the  cover. 
It  was  Newsweek,  with  a picture  of  a globe  focusing  on 
the  Pacific  region,  with  the  title  “Is  the  West  in  Decline?” 
“Is  it?”  he  asked  us.  It  was  clear  to  him  the  issue  was 
directly  relevant  to  what  we  had  been  talking  about. 

This  experience  underlines  the  importance  of  trying  to 
understand  our  world,  as  North  American  Christians  who 
want  to  take  seriously  the  call  to  nission  and  service.  We 
need  a new  awareness,  not  that  we  be  paralyzed,  but  that 
we  be  both  wise  and  free  for  the  task  at  hand.  Let  us  sug- 
gest some  of  the  issues  facing  Christians  everywhere  at 
the  end  of  the  20th  century. 

Dramatic  economic  change  confronts  the  world.  The 

October  1987  New  York  stock  market  crash  was  a sign  no 
one  could  miss,  although  analysts  are  still  arguing  about 
its  meaning.  In  the  midst  of  economic  uncertainties, 
however,  the  power  of  Western  money  is  still  strongly  felt 
by  churches  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  India,  we  observed  an  example  of  how  this  works.  A 
committed  Christian  in  one  city  administers  a vocational 
and  evangelism  training  program  for  young  men  46 
weeks  of  the  year,  and  steps  aside  for  the-other  six  while 
the  wealthy  American  churchmen  who  fund  the  project 
come  to  visit  and  take  charge. 

At  Union  Bible  Seminary,  where  Mennonites  as  well  as 
many  other  Indian  Christian  young  people  are  trained,  we 
learned  about  40  percent  of  the  graduates  go  to  work  for 
parachurch  organizations,  whose  numbers  are  growing 
rapidly  because  of  the  availability  of  so  much  money  from 
abroad. 

It  is  not  that  money  is  not  needed  in  the  work  of  mis- 
sion. Church  people,  especially  in  countries  where  expa- 
triate missionaries  cannot  live,  often  told  us  that  funding 
for  their  work  was  a good  way  for  Westerners  to  share. 
However,  as  one  Burmese  Baptist  friend  said,  “If  you  do 
mission  according  to  the  dollar,  it  will  do  the  dollar’s 
work,  not  God’s.” 


Nancy  Heisey  and  Paul  Longacre,  Akron,  Pa.,  are  leading  the  two- 
year  Mennonite  International  Study  Project  which  began  last  July.  It  is 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee, and  three  conferences  that  have  overseas  mission  work — Lancaster, 
Virginia,  and  Franconia.  Heisey  and  Longacre,  a married  couple,  are 
both  former  MCC  administrators.  This  article  is  the  third  in  a series  of 
occasional  reports  from  them. 


The  world  is  sharply  divided  between  people  who  are 
rich  and  those  who  are  poor.  This  reality  is  more  fa- 
miliar to  us.  Mennonites  have  heard  a great  deal  about 
the  gap  between  North  and  South,  and  our  participation 
as  wealthy  Western  Christians  in  systems  that  cause 
poverty  for  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  the 
internal  gap  between  rich  and  poor  is  also  great  in  many 
other  countries.  In  India,  we  heard  over  and  over  again 


Both  the  struggles  of 
Christians  to  work  together 
and  the  pain  of  disunity  pose 
serious  questions  to  us. 


that  the  churches’  witness  would  be  seriously  frustrated 
if  Christians  do  not  respond  to  the  extreme  poverty  of 
more  than  half  of  India’s  people. 

One  Indian  Christian  who  works  to  bring  this  under- 
standing to  leaders  of  his  own  church  described  a village 
tour  he  had  arranged  for  several  bishops.  They  wanted  to 
learn  firsthand  about  the  struggles  villagers  have  to  face. 
But  as  their  day  dragged  on,  with  no  breakfast  and  no 
lunch,  and  no  promise  that  there  would  be  dinner,  the 
bishops  gave  up  and  drove  to  a nearby  restaurant.  Later, 
they  had  to  talk  about  what  it  meant  that  they  failed  to 
live  as  villagers  for  even  one  day. 

In  Thailand,  we  heard  a Buddhist  scholar  and  a Chris- 
tian philosopher  agree  that  wealth  and  poverty  are  a deep 
societal  problem  in  their  country.  “Department  stores  are 
our  new  temples,”  said  our  Buddhist  friend,  “but  there 
are  demons  there.”  The  Christian,  who  has  observed  how 
local  poverty  and  tourism  create  a spiral  of  suffering, 
added,  “In  Thailand,  money  is  god,  and  power  is 
everything.  This  belief  is  what  breeds  a poverty  from 
which  there  is  no  way  out.  We  need  people  in  this  setting 
who  understand  the  power  of  the  cross  and  the  hope  of 
the  resurrection  in  the  deepest  sense.” 

The  world  has  many  centers  of  power.  Most  of  us 
North  Americans,  whether  we  admit  it  or  not,  have  been 
strongly  influenced  by  the  view  of  a world  arranged  into 
two  camps— the  free  and  the  communist  worlds.  The  time 
when  that  picture  adequately  defined  the  world,  if  it  ever 
did,  is  passing  away. 

One  analyst  recently  suggested  that  there  are  now  five 
centers  of  world  power — the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Japan,  China,  and  Western  Europe.  “When  I was 
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in  Canada,”  a Mennonite  leader  in  Indonesia  told  us, 
“people  asked  me  whether  we  have  radios  in  our  country. 

I told  them,  ‘Yes,  we  have  radios,  and  televisions  and  vi- 
deos, too.  But  we  don’t  have  an  atom  bomb.’  ” A Christian 
doctor  in  India,  the  world’s  largest  democracy,  com- 
mented, “Frankly,  we  have  no  illusions  about  your 
country  as  a Christian  nation.  To  put  it  mildly,  we  hate 
your  government.” 

The  church,  the  worldwide  body  of  Christ,  is  uniting 
and  splintering.  This  reality  is  a paradox  we  must  begin 
to  understand.  There  are  many  encouraging  examples  of 
ways  Christians  are  working  together,  especially  in  set- 
tings where  they  are  in  the  minority  and  have  learned 
that  cooperation  is  an  essential  part  of  witness. 

In  Bahrain,  a tiny  island  country  off  the  coast  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  entire  local  population  is  Muslim.  However, 
an  equally  large  number  of  expatriate  workers  live  in  the 
country.  Many  of  these  Christians  have  quiet  opportu- 
nities to  speak  of  Jesus  as  they  share  life  and  work  with 
Bahraini  colleagues.  The  National  Evangelical  Church 
building  hosts  a membership  made  up  of  congregations 
from  six  different  language  groups,  which  meet  at  inter- 
vals from  Friday,  the  public  day  of  rest,  through  Sunday. 
During  the  rest  of  the  week,  the  building  is  used  for 
school  classes,  “Sunday”  school,  Bible  study  groups,  and 
other  activities.  “It  is  the  first  time  in  my  career  that  a 
church  building  is  being  adequately  used,”  the  English- 
language  pastor  who  had  recently  come  from  Canada  told 
us. 

In  Indonesia,  a Mennonite  pastor  told  us  of  a public 
Christmas  festival  organized  as  a witness  by  all  of  the 
churches  in  one  town  where  most  of  the  people  are  Mus- 
lim. 

But  there  are  disturbing  examples  of  an  opposite 
reality  as  well.  In  one  city  of  India,  for  example,  there  are 
26  different  Bible  schools,  not  because  there  are  so  many 
students,  but  because  no  one  is  willing  to  find  ways  to 
work  together.  We  heard  story  after  painful  story  about 
churches  splitting  over  ethnic  differences,  opportunities 
for  travel  and  study  abroad,  or  control  of  leadership  posi- 
tions and  church  institutions. 

In  Thailand,  representatives  of  different  expatriate 
mission  agencies  are  competing  for  a few  remaining 
quota  slots  alloted  by  the  government.  Both  the  struggles 
of  Christians  to  work  together  and  the  pain  of  disunity 


Little  things 

If  the  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions, 
a marriage  can  be  buried  by  little  digs.  It  takes 
only  a tiny  nail  to  give  you  a flat  tire.  Conversely,  a 
good  marriage  is  built  with  little  blocks  of  affirma- 
tion. 

Once  I met  a fellow,  in  his  early  teens,  who 
greeted  me  with,  “You  look  nice  today!”  Now  that 
boy  will  have  a good  marriage,  I thought.  He  will 
tell  his  wife  that  she  looks  pretty  in  her  new  dress. 
He  will  remember  her  birthday  and  their  wedding 
anniversary.  He  will  say  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time. — Helen  Good  Brenneman 


pose  serious  questions  to  us  as  we  continue  to  be  part  of 
God’s  mission  in  the  world.  Are  we  ready  to  work  to- 
gether with  other  believers  to  shape  our  witness?  Do  our 
efforts  encourage  oneness  or  permit  splintering  of  the 
body  of  Christ? 

Christians  in  other  places,  equally  committed  to 
mission  and  service,  may  speak  a language  that  is  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  understand.  We  should  be  aware  that  our 
way  of  expressing  and  witnessing  to  our  faith  comes  from 
a modern  Western  culture  with  a Christian  facade.  Yet 
we  may  still  be  surprised  and  troubled  when  Christians  in 
other  countries  speak  about  their  faith  in  ways  that  resist 
the  “colonization”  of  Western  Christian  language. 

Especially  in  Asia,  Christians  hear  their  neighbors  and 
their  leaders  saying  that  Christianity  is  a Western  reli- 
gion. An  Indian  Mennonite  woman  noted,  “Hindus  think 
Christians  act  as  if  they  are  not  Indians.  We  should  be  In- 


Our  way  of  expressing  and 
witnessing  to  our  faith 
conies  from  a modern 
Western  culture  with 
a Christian  facade. 


dians  first.”  An  Egyptian  bishop  said,  “We  Christians  can 
accept  the  Muslim  call  to  prayer.  We  believe  that  God  is 
great.  We  believe  that  there  is  no  God  but  God.  We  can  ac- 
cept that  Muhammad  is  God’s  prophet.”  However,  a 
Burmese  Christian  professor  whose  friend  had  married  a 
Buddhist,  asked,  “Can  a Buddhist  be  a Buddhist  Chris- 
tian? He  may  believe  in  Christ,  but  being  baptized  means 
leaving  family  and  culture  behind.” 

It  is  hard  and  frightening  to  hear  these  questions  and 
statements.  We  wonder  whether  the  Christian  faith  will 
be  diluted  or  forsaken.  We  wonder  whether  the  truth  of 
Jesus  as  Savior  and  Lord  for  the  whole  world  will  be  lost. 
But  we  must  begin  to  learn  that  these  hard  questions  are 
missionary  questions — at  the  heart,  in  fact,  of  a mis- 
sionary way  of  life  for  people  seeking  to  follow  Christ  in 
other  cultures.  Our  Christian  brothers  and  sisters  will 
make  mistakes,  as  we  in  North  America  have  done  far 
more  than  we  realize.  We  must  witness  to  our  faith  as 
openly  and  honestly  as  we  can.  And  we  must  learn  to 
listen,  and  agree  to  learn,  rather  than  quickly  criticize,  as 
Jesus’  witnesses  elsewhere  find  their  own  way. 

It  is  never  easy  to  understand  our  world,  but  the  need 
and  the  effort  to  do  so  is  not  new.  The  apostle  Paul,  often 
studied  as  a model  for  mission,  was  aware  of  the  realities 
and  issues  of  his  time,  whether  he  was  before  the  au- 
thorities of  Philippi,  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  or  King 
Agrippa.  Referring  to  Paul’s  sermon  on  Mars  Hill,  an 
Italian  pastor  told  us,  “Paul  spoke  Greek,  the  language  of 
the  people  to  whom  he  witnessed,  not  Hebrew.  Second,  he 
quoted  from  the  Greek  poets.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
culture  of  those  to  whom  he  witnessed.  Third,  the  only 
scandal  in  his  message  was  the  resurrection.  Be  careful 
that  Jesus  is  the  only  scandal  in  your  message,  too.” 
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World  membership  for  Mennonites 
and  related  groups  reaches  803,000 


World  membership  for  Mennonite  and 
related  churches  has  surpassed  800,000 
for  the  first  time,  according  to  the  Men- 
nonite and  Brethren  in  Christ  World  Di- 
rectory 1988  compiled  by  Mennonite 
World  Conference.  The  summary  shows 

803.000  members  in  164  organized  bodies 
in  60  countries.  This  compares  with 

774.000  members  in  145  bodies  in  57  coun- 
tries in  1986. 

However,  direct  comparisons  are  sub- 
ject to  misinterpretation,  observes  MWC 
executive  secretary  Paul  Kraybill.  The 
process  of  gathering  reliable  data  is  al- 
ways subject  to  improvement,  and  fluc- 
tuations in  any  given  country  from  one 
directory  to  the  next  may  be  due  to  the 
counting  procedures  rather  than  any  real 
upward  or  downward  trend. 

The  overall  figures  include  Mennonite, 
Brethren  in  Christ,  and  related  church 
groups  which  consider  themselves  as 
within  the  Anabaptist  heritage,  and  list- 
ing in  the  directory  does  not  denote  mem- 
bership in  Mennonite  World  Conference. 
Membership  totals  are  as  of  Dec.  31, 1987, 
or  the  latest  available  figures. 

By  continent.  North  America  has 

375.000  members,  Africa  has  145,000, 
Asia  and  Australia  114,000,  Europe 
91,000,  and  Central/South  America  and 
the  Caribbean  78,000. 

Two  countries,  the  Bahamas  and 
Malawi,  are  listed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
1988  directory.  In  the  Caribbean  island 
country  of  the  Bahamas,  a church  has 
been  started  by  missionaries  from 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  Mennonite 
Church.  A new  Brethren  in  Christ  church 
has  emerged  in  the  African  country  of 
Malawi  and  relates  closely  to  the 
Brethren  in  Christ  church  in  nearby  Zim- 
babwe. 

China  has  been  listed  in  directories 
before,  but  the  listing  takes  on  new  sig- 
nificance this  time  in  light  of  reports  in 
recent  years  of  vibrant  church  activity. 
No  membership  figures  are  given  for  a 
Chinese  Mennonite  church  since  Chris- 
tians in  the  former  Mennonite  mission 
areas  do  not  have  a separate  identity  but 
are  part  of  the  Three-Self  movement.  A 
further  discussion  of  the  church  in  China 
with  its  Mennonite  roots  will  be  included 
in  the  1990  Mennonite  World  Handbook. 

The  1988  directory  also  includes  several 
new  church  bodies  in  countries  that  had 
been  listed  before.  Among  them  are  four 
additional  Brethren  in  Christ  groups  in 
Venezuela,  England,  Spain,  and  India. 

The  church  in  the  Indian  state  of  Orissa 


began  as  a church-planting  ministry  of 
the  existing  Brethren  in  Christ  church  in 
the  neighboring  state  of  Bihar.  This 
ministry  is  directed  primarily  to  the  ani- 
mistic Kondho  people  and  has  grown 
rapidly  through  the  witness  of  Indian 
evangelists. 

Other  newly  listed  church  bodies  are 
the  Sinode  Jemaat  Kristen  of  Indonesia, 
the  Old  Colony  churches  of  Argentina, 
the  Iglesia  la  Merced  y la  Mizpa  of  Costa 
Rica,  the  Mennonite  Fellowship  (Beachy 
Amish)  of  Honduras,  and  two  entities  of 
the  Envagelische  Mennoniten  Missions 
Gemeinde  of  Mexico. 

The  figures  show  that  the  10  largest 
countries  in  Mennonite  and  related  mem- 
bership are:  (1)  United  States — 266,000; 
(2)  Canada — 108,000;  (3)  Zaire — 93,000; 
(4)  Indonesia — 56,000;  (5)  the  Soviet 
Union— 55,000;  (6)  India— 53,000;  (7)  Mex- 
ico— 23,000;  (8)  Tanzania — 19,000;  (9)  the 
Netherlands — 18,000;  and  (10)  Para- 
guay— 17,000. — David  Shelly 


Interfaith  dialogue 
brings  Mennonites,  Jews 
together  in  Virginia 

Two  religious  groups  came  together  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  one  evening  recently 
and  quickly  discovered  similarities  in  the 
midst  of  obvious  differences.  Members  of 
Temple  Beth-El  invited  members  of  Com- 
munity Mennonite  Church  to  the  syna- 
gogue’s annual  interfaith  dialogue,  a 
practice  the  local  Jewish  community 
started  25  years  ago. 

Around  35  persons  from  Community 
Mennonite  mingled  with  an  equal  number 
from  Temple  Beth-El  in  the  synagogue’s 
fellowship  hall,  sipping  soda,  munching 
corn  chips,  and  getting  acquainted.  The 
noise  level  rose  as  the  ice  melted. 

Then  the  group  gathered  around  tables 
for  supper  from  a “Jewish  deli” — cold 
cuts  on  pumpernickel  or  rye,  salads,  ko- 
sher pickles,  and  cake.  The  table  con- 
versation ranged  from  circumcision  and 
bar  mitzvah  ceremonies  to  the  meaning  of 
membership  renewal  (which  happens  at 
Community  each  fall). 

An  early  element  of  surprise  for  many 
was  to  discover  that  Temple  Beth-El  is 
led  by  a woman.  Rabbi  Lynne  Landsberg, 
and  that  the  first  woman  to  be  licensed  in 
Virginia  Mennonite  Conference,  Julia 
Carey,  is  a member  of  the  pastoral  team 


at  Community. 

The  program  that  followed  the  meal 
opened  with  “crash  courses”  in  Jewish 
and  Mennonite  history  led  by  Landsberg 
and  by  Duane  Sider  of  Community’s  pas- 
toral team.  Both  cited  areas  where  the 
Jewish  and  Mennonite  stories  are  similar. 
The  Jewish  and  Anabaptist/Mennonite 
people  have  histories  of  suffering  and 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  dominant 
political  or  religious  authorities,  they 
said,  and  these  experiences  led  both 
groups  to  flee  to  strange  new  lands. 

At  the  same  time  that  Jews  and  Men- 
nonites struggled  to  maintain  their  iden- 
tities in  often  hostile  surroundings,  many 
of  them  over  the  centuries  either  were 
assimilated  into  the  larger  culture  or 
killed,  it  was  pointed  out.  Lansberg  and 
Sider  also  noted  that  both  traditions  have 
sprouted  “branches”  off  their  main 
trunks.  Just  as  there  are  Orthodox,  Con- 
servative, Reform,  and  derivations  of 
these  Jewish  groups,  the  Mennonites  have 
numerous  “splinter”  groups  on  their 
family  tree. 

The  question  of  identity  surfaced  fre- 
quently during  the  ensuing  open  dis- 
cussion period.  How  does  a religious  com- 
munity remain  faithful  to  its  tradition  in 
a pluralistic  society  and  yet  promote  a vi- 
sion for  the  future?  Beth-El  members 
shared  experiences  where  they  felt  that 
Christians  “imposed”  their  beliefs  on 
them,  especially  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 

Both  groups  talked  at  length  about 
stereotypes — some  painful,  some  humor- 
ous— and  for  many  it  seemed  a welcome 
opportunity  to  talk  openly  about  what  it 
means  to  be  a minority  in  a society  that 
often  fails  to  understand  or  to  appreciate 
diversity.  The  program  ended,  reluc- 
tantly, at  10:00  p.m.,  but  smaller  groups 
were  still  conversing  after  that. 

Two  religious  strands  met,  intertwined 
for  several  hours,  and,  while  clearly 
aware  of  their  differences,  recognized  and 
celebrated  their  richly  woven  heritage  of 
faith,  sense  of  community,  and  desire  for 
faithfulness  to  their  God.— Jm  Bishop 


Jeurish  rabbi  Lynne  Landsberg  and  Mennonite 
pastor  Dtmne  Sider  discuss  similarities  be- 
tween their  two  religions. 
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Balloons  are  released  at  the  end  of  the  ground- 
breaking service. 


Belleville  school 
begins  construction 
of  expanded  facilities 

A ground-breaking  service  on  Mar.  29 
marked  the  beginning  of  new  construc- 
tion at  Belleville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  School. 
A four-room  addition  to  the  elementary 
building  will  provide  space  for  individual 
classrooms  for  each  grade,  including  nur- 
sery and  kindergarten.  A music  room,  a 
media  center  for  books  and  films,  and  a 
“discovery  center”  for  individualized 
work  with  children  with  learning  dis- 
abilities are  also  planned.  The  original 
building  dates  from  the  mid-1950s. 

Belleville  Mennonite  School  serves  stu- 
dents in  Kishacoquillas  (“Big”)  Valley 
and  from  outlying  areas  as  well.  The 
growing  enrollment  stands  at  230,  nur- 
sery through  high  school — about  70  per- 
cent from  Mennonite  homes.  Over  80  new 
students  are  expected  this  fall.  Principal 
Leon  Miller  said  the  600  alumni  are  “scat- 
tered throughout  the  U.S.  and  overseas. 
Many  of  them  are  in  church-related  ser- 
vice.” 

For  the  building  expansion  a budget  of 
only  $90,000  is  planned,  because  most  of 
the  construction  will  be  by  volunteer 
help.  Volunteers  for  any  number  of  days 
are  welcomed,  as  construction  continues 
through  the  summer  and  perhaps  into  the 
fall.  Interested  persons  should  contact 
building  coordinator  James  Metzler  at 
717-483-6798. 

An  annual  spring  event  at  Belleville 
Mennonite  School  that  represents  the 
working  together  of  the  community  in 
support  of  the  school  is  the  auction  sale. 
This  year’s,  held  on  Apr.  9,  helped  meet 
the  school’s  annual  budget  of  $500,000. 
Another  event,  Apr.  7-8,  was  a “mini- 
term” in  which  the  junior  high  students 
gave  service  to  elderly  or  needy  persons, 
working  at  nursing  homes  and  at  a 
church  camp.  This  is  supervised  educa- 
tional experience  beyond  the  formal 
classroom.— AdellaKanagy 


Quakers,  Mennonites 
renew  historic  ties 
at  weekend  retreat 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1688,  at  Ger- 
mantown, Pa.,  a group  of  Quakers  and 
Mennonites  eloquently  declared  their  op- 
position to  slavery,  which  was  then  com- 
monly practiced  in  the  North  American 
colonies.  “In  Europe,  there  are  many  op- 
pressed for  conscience  sake,”  they  said, 
“and  here  there  are  those  oppressed  who 
are  of  a black  color.”  At  the  time  of  this 
historic  letter,  and  through  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries,  Quakers  and  Mennonites 
still  met  together  for  worship  at  regular 
intervals. 

From  the  25th  to  the  27th  of  March, 
1988,  300  years  later,  a group  of  about  25 
Quakers  and  Mennonites  met  at  Lau- 
relville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center 
for  a retreat  devoted  to  “Quaker-Men- 
nonite  Spirituality.”  Some  present  were 
formerly  Mennonite,  now  Quaker;  others 
were  formerly  Quaker,  now  Mennonite. 
Scholars,  historians,  and  lay  persons  met 
for  silent  worship,  discussion,  and  reflec- 
tion with  the  aim  of  reestablishing,  at 
least  in  a tentative  and  modest  fashion, 
some  of  the  historic  ties  that  have  con- 
nected the  two  groups. 

John  Ruth,  filmmaker  and  Mennonite 
historian,  led  the  group  with  a wide-rang- 
ing talk  about  the  early  history  of  the 
Mennonites  and  Quakers  in  North  Ameri- 
ca. He  recalled  that  William  Penn  and 
George  Fox  traveled  to  Worms,  Germany, 
in  1677  to  talk  to  government  officials 
there  and  to  meet  with  local  Quakers  and 
their  Mennonite  neighbors. 

Sandra  Cronk,  a Quaker  teacher  from 
the  Pendle  Hill  study  center  near  Phila- 
delphia, spoke  about  the  inner  landscape 
of  Quaker  worship.  She  emphasized  the 
idea  of  lives  rooted  in  silent,  expectant 
listening.  “Silence  is  the  most  eloquent 
speaker  in  the  fullness  of  the  Word,”  she 
said. 

Both  speakers  emphasized  the  his- 
torical dimensions  of  their  faith  tradi- 
tions, Cronk  drawing  parallels  between 
the  English  and  the  American  trans- 
formations in  response  to  the  Quaker 
challenge  to  organized  religion.  In  George 
Fox’s  quest  for  truth,  he  encountered  in- 
dividuals who  could  not  see  beyond  super- 
ficial things,  such  as  the  man  who  merely 
recommended  that  Fox  take  tobacco  as  a 
cure  for  his  spiritual  longings,  or  another 
who  became  enraged  when  Fox  acci- 
dentally stepped  on  his  flowerbed.  Fox 
himself  shattered  the  old  religion  through 
the  finding  of  an  “inward  voice”  and 
through  the  “gathering  into  a new  order.” 

Members  of  a panel  shared  the  stories 
of  their  personal  pilgrimages  of  the  spirit. 
Small  discussion  groups  also  enabled  in- 
dividuals to  share  on  a personal  level,  as 
did  the  sociable  mealtimes. 

The  spirit  of  the  retreat  was  one  of  re- 


ceptive, respectful  exchange  and  mutual 
regard.  If  there  was  perhaps  too  much 
care  to  avoid  the  exploration  of  historic 
and  current  differences  between  the  two 
groups,  there  was  nonetheless  a sense 
that  the  differences  did  not  exceed  the 
commonalities  in  importance.  'The  em- 
phasis of  the  retreat  was  on  “spiritu- 
ality,” a term  much  debated  during  the 
weekend,  rather  than  on  the  social  or 
political  convictions  and  actions  of  either 
group. 

The  retreat  blended  distinctive  ele- 
ments of  Quaker  and  Mennonite  worship, 
through  unaccompanied  singing,  a Sun- 
day morning  sermon  by  Norma  Johnson, 
and  periods  of  silent  listening. 

John  Ruth  speculated  that  the  state- 
ment drafted  first  in  German  by  Ben- 
jamin Hershey  in  1775,  addressed  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  was  refracted 
through  the  “seasoned  and  gracious  lan- 
guage” of  a Quaker  translator.  The  state- 
ment included  the  words  “we  have  dedi- 
cated ourselves  to  serve  all  men  in 
everything  that  can  be  helpful  to  the  pre- 
servation of  men’s  lives,  but  we  find  no 
freedom  in  giving,  or  doing,  or  assisting 
in  anything  by  which  men’s  lives  are 
destroyed  or  hurt.” 

Similarly,  the  Quaker-Mennonite  re- 
treat enabled  Quakers  and  Anabaptists  to 
listen  to  each  other  anew  and  to  translate 
each  other’s  faith  into  words  and  deeds 
through  mutual  witness  once  again, 
resuming  a dialogue  that  perhaps  had 
never  ceased,  but  had  perhaps  become  al- 
most inaudible  for  a while. — J.  D.  Stahl 


Swartzendruber  named 
MBM  vice-president  for 
administration/resources 

Pat  Swartzendruber  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  for  administration  and  re- 
sources at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
Her  appointment,  effective  next  Jan.  1,  is 
historic — she  becomes  the  first  woman 
vice-president  at  MBM. 

Swartzendruber,  who  joined  the  MBM 
staff  in  1984,  has  been  director  of  church 
relations  since  1986.  She  will  continue  in 
that  position  until  September  of  this 
year.  The  subsequent  four  months  will  be 
devoted  to  a study  leave  in  preparation 
for  her  new  post.  A church  relations  di- 
rector is  being  sought  to  begin  in  mid- 
August. 

Swartzendruber  will  replace  John 
Sauder,  who  left  at  the  end  of  1986.  In  the 
interim,  Willard  Roth  has  coordinated 
activities  in  the  Administration  and  Re- 
sources Division,  which  includes  the  de- 
partments of  Personnel,  Church  Rela- 
tions, Finance,  and  Services/Facilities. 

MBM  has  three  vice-presidents  who 
head  the  three  divisions — Overseas  Min- 
istries, Home  Ministries,  and  Adminis- 
tration/Resources. 
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New  Age  movement  is 
appealing  but  heretical, 
says  Jacobs 

“The  New  Age  movement  is  here  and  it  is 
extremely  appealing,”  Don  Jacobs  told  a 
rapt  audience  of  some  200  at  a recent 
Adult  Education  Monday  Night  Forum 
sponsored  by  Lancaster  Conference.  The 
group  met  at  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
High  School.  Jacobs’  lecture  was  supple- 
mented by  a panel  discussion  and  au- 
dience response. 

Some  people  present  knew  little  about 
New  Age  thought  while  others  already 


had  some  acquaintance  with  this  rapidly 
growing  religion.  As  background,  Jacobs 
sketched  the  main  tenets  of  Christian,  se- 
cular humanist,  and  cosmic  humanist 
(New  Age)  world  views.  He  offered  Chris- 
tian objections  to  New  Age  thought  and 
called  for  a clarified  vision  of  Jesus. 

Traditional  Christian  thought  has  de- 
scribed the  world  as  the  Trinity  and  mini- 
stering spirits  affecting  personality  from 
above  and  the  evil  powers  of  Satan  im- 
pinging from  below.  “In  Christ  these  two 
worlds  came  together  in  a remarkable 
way,”  said  Jacobs. 

Secular  humanism  arose  from  the 
Enlightenment  period  of  history,  when 


science  led  people  to  believe  that  “the  only 
reality  is  the  cosmos,  and  ethics  are  based 
on  scientific  principles.”  Reality  in  this 
view  is  mainly  objective  rather  than  sub- 
jective. Centuries  of  emphasis  on  the  ra- 
tional and  objective  have  left  humanity 
deeply  hungry  to  experience  the  subjec- 
tive side  of  life.  The  New  Age  movement 
is  thus  attractive. 

New  Age  thought  is  tolerant,  inclusive, 
and  mind-expanding.  It  promises  a great 
unity  in  which  “all  is  one  and  all  is  God.” 
It  seeks  God  in  the  self,  using  tools  such 
as  yoga,  transcendental  meditation,  and 
emptying  of  the  mind  in  order  to  “remove 
blockages”  to  belief.  Mind-emptying  rou- 
tines seek  to  get  in  touch  with  the  “guid- 
ing spirit”  and  reach  ultimate  bliss. 

Actress  Shirley  MacLaine  is  a leader  in 
this  movement.  Is  it  a conspiracy,  as 
some  suggest?  No,  it  is  a “network”  rather 
than  a conspiracy,  said  Jacobs.  It  is 
spread  through  magazines,  music,  books, 
and  the  computer  chip.  The  aim  is  to 
bring  everything  together  in  a “sudden 
shift”  and  attain  a new  society.  “It  is  a re- 
ligious search  which  does  not  conflict  sig- 
nificantly with  enlightened,  educated, 
open-minded  Western  culture,”  he  said. 

What  do  Christians  object  to  in  New 
Age  ideals? 

The  reality  of  suffering  was  raised  by 
several  young  people  on  the  panel.  New 
Age  thought  says  suffering  is  an  illusion 
and  if  one  thinks  right  it  doesn’t  exist. 
Things  just  aren’t  that  way,  pointed  out 
Peter  Dula  and  Amy  Houser.  Panel 
members  Lois  Frey  and  John  Landis  also 
spoke  negatively  of  New  Age  beliefs  but 
disagreed  on  the  extent  to  which  some 
shared  techniques,  such  as  imaging,  help 
the  Christian. 

Questioners  from  the  audience  groped 
for  reasons  and  objections  to  New  Age  ap- 
peal. Several  women  suggested  that  peo- 
ple are  searching  and  not  finding  an- 
swers, or  dealing  with  guilt.  A pastor 
questioned  the  “authority  base”  of  the 
movement,  and  a psychiatrist  defended 
his  own  “rich  fantasy  life.”  Pleaded  one 
man:  “If  we  reject  New  Age,  don’t  return 
to  rationality.  We  need  to  see  the  whole.” 

Jacobs  responded  that  New  Age 
thought  is  not  really  new.  It  is  a modern 
version  of  pantheism,  which  writer  C.  S. 
Lewis  said  is  the  “permanent  natural 
bent  of  the  human  mind.” 

“Who  is  Jesus?”  is  the  question  Chris- 
tians need  to  grapple  with,  said  Jacobs. 
“Without  a clear  Christology  our  church 
can  be  ravaged  by  the  New  Age.”  Jesus 
said  he  is  the  “new  and  living  way.”  God’s 
answer  to  New  Age  is  the  Holy  Spirit. 
“The  New  Age  is  a judgment  on  fuzzy 
Christianity,”  said  Jacobs.  “Let’s  clarify 
our  vision  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

Jacobs,  a former  missionary  and  mis- 
sions administrator  who  has  a doctorate 
in  anthropology,  is  currently  executive  di- 
rector of  Mennonite  Christian  Leadership 
Foundation. — Lois  Landis  Shenk 


CONRAD  GREBEL  COLLEGE 

an  affiliate  college  of  the  University  of  Waterloo 
invites  students  to  enroll  in  a new 

Graduate  Programme  in  Christian  Studies 

leading  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  THEOLOGICAL 
STUDIES 


This  new  programme: 

• is  evangelical,  ecumenical  and  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite; 

• alongside  traditional  courses  in  Bible,  Theology 
and  History  offers  instruction  in  such  areas  as 
Christianity  and  the  Arts,  the  Church  in  the 
Third  World,  the  Sociology  of  Christianity, 
Theological  Studies  in  Peace  and  Conflict, 
Justice  and  Development; 

• invites  students  from  all  academic  backgrounds 
and  vocational  and  professional  callings  to 
study  the  message  of  Christianity  and  the 
mission  of  the  church. 


CCr 


For  an  information  package  write: 
The  Registrar  for  Graduate  Studies 
Conrad  Grebel  College 
Waterloo,  Ontario  N2L  3G6 
or  call  (519)  885-0220 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Frances  V.  Hooley,  Middlebury,  Ind. 

In  regard  to  Bernie  Wiebe’s  statement 
in  “Mennonite  and  Brethren  Health-Care 
People  Hold  Joint  Meeting”  (“Church 
News,”  Apr.  19)  that  “there  is  no  evidence 
in  the  Bible  that  Jesus  ever  sang  one 
song,”  I’d  like  to  refer  him  to  Matthew 
26:30  and  Mark  14:26.  Jesus  and  his  dis- 
ciples sang  a hymn  as  part  of  the  Last 
Supper.  This  indicates  to  me  that  they 
probably  sang  together  other  times  just 
as  they  regularly  ate  together  and  prayed 
together. 


Wilmer  D.  Swope,  Leetonia,  Ohio 

In  response  to  Mary  Oyer’s  letter  (Apr. 
12)  on  the  choice  of  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs  for  the  new  hymnal,  I trust  that  the 
committee  will  not  compromise  quality 
and  the  best  workmanship  for  current 
peer  pressures — an  Esau  and  Jacob  se- 
quel. Should  the  hymnal  contain  songs 
that  have  lines  of  words  which  are 
repeated  over  and  over  again?  A 
phonograph  record  sometimes  becomes 
flawed  so  that  the  needle  stops  at  one 
place  and  keeps  repeating. 

One  is  reminded  of  Jesus’  admonition 
on  praying  in  Matthew  6:7  about  using 
vain  repetitions,  as  the  heathen  do,  in 
prayer.  This  text  also  has  relevance  in  the 
province  of  worship  and  prayer  in  sing- 
ing. Let  there  be  variety  and  fresh  air  in 
the  poetry  of  hymns  and  spiritual  songs. 
Spiritual  songs  do  not  have  to  use  the 
repetitive  style  of  rock-and-roll  lyrics. 

The  Psalms  are  majestic  worship  ma- 
terial. Is  it  fitting  to  reduce  them  to 
repetitious  ditties?  How  many  great 
thoughts  would  have  been  lost  if  the 
originals  had  been  written  in  repetitive 
form?  Would  they  have  endured  the  test 
of  time?  Scripture  songs,  yes.  Repetitious 
ditties? 

Worship  needs  to  be  beautiful.  It  is 
workmanship  of  the  heart,  the  finest  of 
the  wheat,  unblemished,  pure  and  holy, 
the  very  best  that  our  souls,  our  minds, 
and  our  voices  are  capable  of  offering. 
Worship  is  truly  a gift  of  sacrifice,  work- 
manship, and  praise.  We  must  bring  wor- 
ship gifts  worthy  of  the  God  we  love. 


Cheryl  Neshek,  Angelas  Oaks,  Calif. 

In  regards  to  Keith  Helmuth’s  article 
“Reading  the  Whole  Scripture”  (Apr.  12), 
I was  shocked  and  saddened  to  read  an 
untrue  statement  printed  in  your  publica- 


tion: “It  has  been  the  historic  role  of 
particular  communions  to  give  specific 
emphasis  to  one  or  more  of  these.  For 
example,  Roman  Catholicism  to  the 
collective  experience  of  church  tradi- 
tion . . . . ” Last  October  I wrote  a letter 
with  statements  and  documentation  to 
disprove  a similar  statement.  It  appears 
they  were  disregarded.  I will  repeat  them. 

The  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  Divine 
Revelation,  numbers  9 and  10,  Second 
Vatican  Council,  says: 

1.  “Both  Scripture  and  tradition  must 
be  accepted  and  honored  with  equal  feel- 
ings of  devotion  and  reverence.” 

2.  “Sacred  tradition  and  sacred  Scrip- 
ture makes  up  a single  sacred  deposit  of 
the  Word  of  God.” 

3.  “It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  the 
supremely  wise  arrangement  of  God,  sa- 
cred tradition,  sacred  Scripture,  and  the 
magisterium  of  the  church  are  so  con- 
nected and  associated  that  one  of  them 
cannot  stand  without  the  others.” 

I have  found  that  much  of  the  igno- 
rance of  non-Catholics  about  the  Catholic 
faith  is  due  to  accepting  rumors  and 
second-hand  information  as  being  fact, 
rather  than  having  the  courtesy  and  pas- 
sion for  the  truth  to  go  to  approved 
sources  such  as  books  with  the  impri- 
matur and  nihil  obstat.  With  such  books 
available  on  Catholicism,  can  ignorance 
and  its  promotion  be  excused?  I feel  char- 
ity and  respect  demand  that  we  become 
knowledgeable  about  other  faiths  before 
we  speak  about  them,  or  else  be  silent. 


Anna  M.  Buckwalter,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

May  I make  a few  comments  about  our 
worship  in  response  to  Marlene  Kropf’s 
article  “We’re  Headed  for  a Crisis”  (Mar. 
8)?  I appreciate  growing  up  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  becoming  a member.  I 
love  her  very  much. 

There  are  some  changes  in  the  worship 
where  I attend  now  and  what  I knew  50  or 
60  years  ago.  Some  I like  and  some  I do 
not  care  for.  I like  the  time  of  personal 
greeting  and  then  testimony  time.  What  I 
have  questioned,  have  criticized,  and  now 
see  changing  is  not  including  Christ  in 
both  songs  and  messages  but  especially  in 
the  former.  In  Revelation  “the  Lamb”  is 
the  center  of  worship.  He  should  also  be 
the  center  of  our  worship. 

I quote  Hebrews  12:3:  “Consider  him 
who  endured  such  opposition  from  sinful 
men,  so  that  you  will  not  grow  weary  and 
lose  heart.”  Songs  like,  “When  I Survey 
the  Wondrous  Cross,”  “Man  of  Sorrows, 
What  a Name,”  and  many  others  pointing 
us  to  Christ  have  been  a great  help  to  me 
in  discouraging  moments. 

If  I would  not  have  learned  them  in 
church,  I would  not  know  them.  As  He- 
brews 12:2  says,  and  what  Peter 
experienced  in  walking  on  the  water,  we 
need  to  keep  our  eyes  on  Christ.  And  what 


better  way  than  to  sing  songs  of  his 
passion,  etc.  I thank  the  Lord  for  seeing 
the  pendulum  swinging  back.  Let  us 
think  on  the  words  we  are  singing. 


Learn  all  you  can 


Mennonite 

writers’ 

conference 


Sept.  23-25,  1988 
Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center 
Mt.  Pleasant,  PA 

• Draw  strength  from  other  writers 

• Improve  the  quality  of  writing 
available  to  the  publications  and 
ministries  of  the  Mennonite 
community 

• Whether  you  write  for  a newslet- 
ter or  a newspaper,  for  pay  or  for 
pleasure,  for  church  or  commu- 
nity, poetry  or  prose,  sermons  or 
prayers,  you  will  find  here  much 
that  applies  to  what  you  have 
been  doing  and  what  you  want 
to  do 

• Open  to  all 

Clip  and  send  to  Writers’ 

Conference  at  616  Walnut  Ave., 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

Hill Ill 

Z □ I’m  interested.  Send  me  a 

- brochure. 

Z □ I know  I want  to  come.  Send 

j me  a registration  form. 

m Name 

m 

m 

JJ  Address 

m 

m City,  State/Province/Code 


A 
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So  far,  34  people  in  16  states/provinces  have 
signed  up  to  be  local  news  reporters  for 

Gospel  Herald  since  the  reporters  network  was 
set  up  in  March.  But  more  are  needed  in  such 
states/provinces  as  Ontario,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  Nebraska.  Also 
needed  are  reporters  in  such  key  cities  as  Los 
Angeles,  Toronto,  Denver,  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, and  Phoenix.  The  reporters  are  paid  by 
the  word  for  what  is  published  in  Gospel 
Herald.  To  sign  up  and/or  to  get  more  informa- 
tion, interested  people  should  contact  Steve 
Shenk  at  Gospel  Herald,  616  Walnut  Ave., 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

Two  Hispanic  administrators  are  needed  for 
churchwide  positions.  One  is  a half-time 
executive  secretary  for  the  National  Council  of 
Hispanic  Mennonite  Churches,  and  the  other  is 
a full-time  staff  person  in  Hispanic  concerns 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Interested 
persons  should  contact  Juan  Ferreras  at  6810 
S.  Campbell  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60629,  or  Arnoldo 
Casas  at  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Six  congregations  were  formally  added  to 
Lancaster  Conference  during  the  recent 
spring  session  of  Conference  Assembly.  That 
brings  the  total  to  188  in  the  largest  conference 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.  The  six,  which  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  be  self-sustain- 
ing, are  Halifax  Community  Fellowship,  Luz 
de  Salvacion,  Manatial  de  Vida,  West  Chester 
Spanish  Mennonite  Church,  Cornerstone 
Christian  Fellowship,  and  ACTS  Covenant 
Fellowship. 

The  chapel  at  Fordham  University  in  New 
York  City  is  the  meeting  place  for  a new  con- 
gregation. Called  North  Bronx  Mennonite 
Church,  it  is  led  by  Thomas  Finger,  a former 
professor  at  Northern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  Chicago.  The  congregation  has  a 
slogan  reflecting  its  fourfold  emphasis:  “In  a 
world  of  loneliness — community,  in  a world  of 
need — sharing,  in  a world  of  materialsm — sim- 
plicity, in  a world  of  conflict — peace.”  Finger 
says  he  is  eager  to  translate  Anabaptist/Men- 
nonite  teaching  into  present-day  terms,  noting 
that  “others  are  very  interested  in  what  we 
Mennonites  have  to  say.” 

Jubilee  Fellowship  is  the  name  of  a group 
seeking  to  start  a community  service 
program  and  a church  in  Richmond,  Va.  Led 

by  David  and  Sharon  Swarr,  the  group 
recently  renovated  a large  house  in  the  Church 
Hill  section  of  the  city  for  its  use.  About  half  of 
the  group’s  dozen  members  live  there  as  well. 
In  addition  to  a spiritual  ministry.  Jubilee 
Fellowship  would  like  to  have  a recreation 
center,  a tutoring  program,  adult  literacy 
classes,  single-parent  activities,  and  job  train- 
ing. A large  unoccupied  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  building  is  being  considered  as  a 
location  for  ministry. 

Ten  people  signed  up  as  charter  members  of 
Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Mennonite  Church  on 

Mar.  27.  The  congregation  had  been  in  the 
formation  stage  the  past  two  years  under  the 
leadership  of  Leland  Oswald  and  others.  It  cur- 
rently uses  the  facilities  of  Dawning  Point 
Early  Childhood  Center.  ’The  congregation  is 
seeking  a pastor. 

Correction:  “MBM  Explores  Possibilities  for 
Work  in  Liberia”  (“Church  News,”  Apr.  19) 
gives  the  impression  that  invitations  have  been 


received  and  assignments  are  clearly  defined. 
This  is  not  the  case  yet.  So  the  last  two 
sentences  of  the  fifth  paragraph  should  be  re- 
placed with  the  following:  Plans  are  to  send 
two  couples  to  Liberia  as  soon  as  they  are 
available  and  as  soon  as  invitations  have  been 
received  from  local  organizations  and  assign- 
ments are  clearly  defined. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Bob  Keener  and  Dave  Miller  were  licensed 
and  installed  as  copastors  of  East  Goshen 
(Ind.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Apr.  24.  Keener  is 
a public  school  teacher,  and  Miller  served  pre- 
viously as  Voluntary  Service  director  at  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions. 

•Dean  Roberts  was  licensed  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  Jan.  31.  He  succeeds  Michael 
Loss. 

•Mike  Chandler  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Philippi  (W.Va.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Apr.  24. 
He  was  licensed  in  1986. 

•Paul  Maulfair  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Garden  Chapel,  Middletown,  Pa.,  on  Feb.  28. 
He  succeeds  Elvin  Martin. 

•Gerald  Garber  was  licensed  as  pastor  of 
Willow  Street  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Mar. 
6. 

•Samuel  Burkholder  was  ordained  as  assistant 
pastor  of  Hammer  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  on  Feb.  28. 

•Ivan  Yoder  became  resident  overseer  of 
Sunrise  Chapel,  Harlan,  Ind.,  for  eight 
months,  starting  on  May  1.  He  is  an  evangelist, 
renewal  speaker,  and  Bible  teacher  based  in 
Belleville,  Pa. 

•Mary  Kauffmann-Kennel  was  licensed  as  a 
member  of  the  pastoral  team  at  Southside 
Fellowship,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  Feb.  7.  Her  role  is 
“gathered  ministry  leader.” 


Upcoming  events: 

•Sports  Camps,  this  summer,  at  Goshen 
College.  One  is  in  soccer— June  13-17  for 
players  13  years  old  and  older  and  June  20-24 
for  players  ages  8-12.  The  other  one  is  in  ten- 
nis—July  4-8  for  high  schoolers.  Participants 
can  choose  either  day  camp  or  overnight  camp. 
More  information  about  the  soccer  camp  from 
Dwain  Hartzler  and  about  the  tennis  camp 
from  Ruth  Gunden— both  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  219-533-3161. 

•50th  Anniversary  Celebration,  Aug.  7,  at 
Parkesburg  (Pa.)  Mennonite  (Ihurch.  The 
activities  include  special  morning  and  evening 
services,  a fellowship  meal,  and  a display  of  ar- 
tifacts/pictures. More  information  from  Chris- 
tian Kennel  at  Box  241,  R.  1,  Parkesburg,  PA 
19365;  phone  215-857-3812. 

New  resources: 

•Film/video  on  refugees  from  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  This  28-minute  production 
features  refugees  in  three  continents  who  tell 
their  own  stories.  It  also  shows  how  North 
American  Christians  can  help  them.  Entitled 
Journeys  of  Hope,  it  is  available  for  free  loan 
in  16mm  color  film  or  VHS  video  cassette 
format  from  the  Resource  Library  at  MCC, 
Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

•Brochure  on  worship  materials  from  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House.  It  lists  and  describes 
a variety  of  worship  aids,  including  hymn 
books  and  lectionaries,  as  well  as  bools  on  the 
role  of  worship,  planning/leading  worship,  and 
involving  children.  The  brochure  was  produced 
by  Provident  Bookstores.  It  is  available  free 
from  Becky  Sprinkle  at  MPH,  616  Walnut 
Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Administrative  assistant,  Mennonite  Church 


EMC  play  features  quilt.  The  plot  of  the  spring  dramatic  production  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  was  constructed  with  the  help  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Quilters  Guild.  The 
award-winning  musical,  “Quilters,  ” used  a quilt  motif  to  piece  together  a story  of  life  on 
the  American  frontier.  An  eight-member  female  cast  of  EMC  students  gave  the  play  five 
times  to  a total  audience  of 1, 700.  Nearly  30  guild  members  donated  more  than  100  hours  of 
work  in  designing  and  making  the  16'  X 16'  Legacy  quilt.  “Quilters”  will  repeat  in  October 
during  EMC’s  1988  homecoming  weekend.  Barb  Graberis  the  director. 
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VSers  arrested  in  anti-weapons  protest.  Two  Voluntary  Service  workers  were  arrested 
recently  at  the  Concord  (Calif.)  Naval  Weapons  Station  while  blocking  a shipment  of 
U.S.  arms  en  route  to  Central  America.  Holding  wooden  crosses  bearing  the  names  of  vic- 
tims of  the  fighting  there,  Elaine  Lutey  and  Phil  Stoltzfus  (with  backs  to  camera)  satin  the 
path  of  a U.S.  Navy  ammunitions  train.  Peace  activist  Brian  Willson  lost  both  legs  during 
a similar  action  last  September. 

Stoltzfus,  a native  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  a staff  worker  for  the  Chicago-based  Chris- 
tian Peacemaker  Teams.  He  is  a VSer  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Lutey,  from 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  a staff  worker  for  the  Central  Committee  for  Conscientious  Objectors  in 
San  Francisco.  She  is  a VSer  with  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

“/  think  it’s  important  to  make  a statement  against  militarism  and  agamst  weapons 
being  shipped  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  ” said  Lutey.  She  faces  a hearing  on  charges  of 
creating  a public  nuisance  and  resisting  arrest.  Stoltzfus  was  released  without  charges 
after  spending  three  days  in  jail.  “As  Christian  peacemakers,  we  have  a long  tradition  of 
putting  our  bodies  and  our  faith  on  the  line,  "he  said.  Both  VSers  say  they  plan  witnesses 
at  Concord  and  other  locations  as  long  as  the  weapons  shipments  continue. 


General  Board,  starting  in  early  August.  The 
person  will  work  with  the  executive  secretary 
in  the  new  offices  planned  for  Elkhart,  Ind.  Re- 
quired are  good  secretarial  skills,  word 
processing/computer  experience  or  interest  in 
learning,  organizational  skills,  ability  to 
handle  projects  on  own  initiative,  and  interper- 
sonal relationship  strengths.  Contact  Mildred 
Schrock  at  General  Board,  528  E.  Madison  St., 
Lombard,  IL  60148;  phone  312-620-7802. 
•Teachers,  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Christian  School, 
starting  this  fall.  Needed  are  teachers  in  lower 
and  upper  elementary,  high  school  business, 
junior  high  English,  and  high  school  publica- 
tions. Contact  the  school  at  5415  Bahia  Vista 
St.,  Sarasota,  FL  34232;  phone  813-371-6481. 
•Teachers,  Belleville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  School, 
starting  this  fall.  Needed  are  full-time  teachers 
for  grade  one  and  secondary  English.  Also 
needed  are  part-time  teachers  in  elementary 
music,  secondary  Bible,  home  economics, 
Spanish,  and  business.  Part-time  positions 
could  be  combined  to  make  a full-time  position. 
Contact  Leon  Miller  at  the  school.  Box  847, 
Belleville,  PA  17004;  phone  717-935-2184. 
•Chaplain,  Adriel  School,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 
Adriel  is  a Mennonite  facility  for  children  with 
behavior  and  learning  problems.  The  person 
would  conduct  Bible  classes,  manage  a youth 
volunteer  program,  involve  the  children/youth 
in  local  churches,  and  do  a small  amount  of 
counseling/therapy.  Requirements  include  a 
seminary  degree  and  background  in  CPE  and/ 
or  post-graduate  education  in  counseling/ 
therapy.  Contact  Jim  Burkett  at  Adriel,  Box 
188,  West  Liberty,  OH  43357;  phone  513-465- 
5010. 

Special  meetings:  Fred  Augsburger,  Salem, 
Oreg.,  at  Sweet  Home,  Oreg.,  June  1-5. 

New  members: 

• Western  Mennonite  Church,  Salem,  Oreg.: 
David  and  Donna  Stutzman  by  confession  of 
faith. 

•Allentown,  Pa.:  Caryn  Widrick,  Jonathan 
Martin,  Jenny  Comeaux,  and  Jeffrey  Comeaux. 
•Olive,  Elkhart,  Ind.:  Tedd  Greenawalt. 
•Ridgeview,  Gordonville,  Pa.:  Tim  Shreiner, 
Ty  Smucker,  Ron  Bare,  Sharon  Faulds,  Court- 
ney Maines,  Kent  Sauder,  Christina  Stoltzfus, 
Amos  Stoltzfus,  Jeannine  Horst,  Brent  Shirk, 
Levi  King,  Charles  Maines,  Somphong  Ou- 
naphom,  and  Gid  Stoltzfus. 

•Franconia,  Pa.:  Angela  Freed,  Scott  Kratz, 
Mark  Bergey,  Joel  Derstine,  Brian  Derstine, 
David  Landis,  and  Janelle  Hartman. 

• Taftsville,  Vt.:  Bob  Charlebois,  Glenda 
Follensbee,  Donna  Eisenstat,  Mike  Eisenstat, 
Steve  Knipe,  and  Richard  Moon. 

•Sandy  Hill,  Coatesville,  Pa.:  Ben  Meredith, 
Ray  Fisher,  Twila  Fisher,  Charlene  Stoltzfus, 
Vonnie  Beiler,  Tim  Weaver,  and  Dan  Mast. 
•Providence,  Newport  News,  Va.:  James  Ben- 
nett, Joseph  Bennett,  Jackie  Magill,  and  Var- 
len  Nelson. 

•Valley  View,  Spartansburg,  Pa.:  Jody 
Schweitzer. 

•St.  Jacobs,  Ont:  Steve  Baker,  Colleen  Bau- 
man, Melissa  Good,  and  Rodney  Roth. 
•Sonnenberg,  Kidron,  Ohio:  Brian  Stoltzfus. 

Pontius'  Puddle 


Change  of  address:  Fred  and  Carolyn  Augs- 
burger from  Salem,  Oreg.,  to  32035  S.R.  643, 
Fresno.  OH  43824.  Phone:  216-897-1075.  (Ef- 
fective in  June.)  Ivan  E.  Yoder  from  Belleville, 
Pa.,  to  12712  Spencerville  Rd.,  R.  3,  Grabill, 
IN  46741.  Phone:  219-657-3124.  (Effective  May 
1 to  Nov.  21.)  Omar  and  Martha  Stahl  from 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  Spitalstr.  C180,  D-8858 
Neuburg/Donau,  West  Germany. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bontrager,  Deraid  and  Cynthia  (Mast),  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Austin 
Nicholas,  Apr.  9. 

Clemens,  Doug  and  Becky  (Kulp),  Harleys- 
ville.  Pa.,  first  child,  Natalie  Kay,  Apr.  9. 

Dirks,  Doug  and  Joanne  (Ranck),  Akron, 
Pa.,  second  and  third  children,  first  and  second 
daughters,  Paula  Sue  and  Erica  Jean,  Apr.  4. 

Fath,  Steve  and  Deborah  (Meredith),  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Kristen  Noelle,  Feb.  25. 


Hathaway,  Robert  and  Renee  (Hostetler), 
Louisville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Chelsey  Lynae,  Apr.  8. 

Hershberger,  Delvin  and  Michelle 
(Schrock),  Garden  City,  Mo.,  second  daughter, 
Erin  Beth,  Apr.  7. 

Hochstetler,  Lamonte  and  Valerie  (Byers), 
Salem,  Oreg.,  second  son,  Bradley  Jay,  Nov.  29. 

Kauffman,  Tom  and  Amy  (Gerber),  Nor- 
mal, 111.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Kelli 
Hee  Youn.  born  on  Oct.  22.  1986:  received  for 
adoption  on  May  30. 

Kehr,  Bryan  and  Anita  (Yoder),  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  second  daughter,  Mayeken  Irene, 
Apr.  20. 

Lantz,  David  and  Lecia  (Roth),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Lucas  Allen,  Mar.  30. 

Leuba,  Jim  and  Tammy  (Eaton),  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  second  child,  Jewell  Irene,  Oct.  6. 

Linder,  Richard  and  Linda  (Schillig),  Al- 
liance, Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
April  Dawn,  Apr.  13. 

Martin,  Daryl  and  Dawn  (Pomeroy),  Lititz, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Brian  Lynn,  Apr. 
15. 

Martin,  Joseph  and  LaVonne  (Kaufman), 
Charleston,  W.Va.,  third  child,  second 
daughter,  Apr.  17. 

Martin,  Landis  and  Miriam  (Martin),  North- 
ampton, Pa.,  seventh  child,  fifth  daughter, 
Sara  Lynn,  Feb.  27. 

Miller,  Wayne  and  Barbara  (Nussbaum), 
Orrville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Apr.  15. 

Neuman,  Mark  and  Gail  (Schrock),  Meta- 
mora.  III,  third  child,  second  son,  Michael  Ray, 
Mar.  29. 

Peachey,  Darren  and  Caryn  (Peachey), 
Belleville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Joseph  Chase,  Apr. 
14. 

Ritchie,  Milton  and  Cheryl,  Front  Royal, 
Va.,  first  child,  Rachel  Lauren,  Mar.  23. 

Schrock,  Carl  and  Julie  (Wysong),  Mill- 
ersburg,  Ind.,  first  child,  Lance  Jeffery,  Feb. 
25. 

Schrock,  Lawrence  and  Linda  (Kauffman), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Logan  Louis,  Mar.  19. 

Seager,  Robert  and  Janice  (Hershberger), 
Belleville,  Pa.,  second  son,  Cody  William,  Apr.  11. 
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Shenk,  Dale  and  Patricia  (Bontrager),  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Aaron 
Michael,  Apr.  15. 

Short,  Randy  and  Deb  (Grieser),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  third  son,  Jacob  Isaac,  Apr.  20. 

Stoner,  Dale  and  Ruth  Ann  (McMichael), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Ra- 
chelle  Ann,  Mar.  19. 

Tucker,  Douglas  and  Jayne  (Chambliss), 
Tremont,  111.,  second  daughter,  Cydnee  Lane, 
Apr.  13. 

Whitesell,  Kathy,  Springfield,  Ohio,  first 
child,  Joel  Allen,  Dec.  16. 

Yoder,  Ray  and  Beth  (Gehman),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  third  child,  first  son,  Luke  Aaron,  Mar. 
25. 

Young,  Clifton  and  Lorna,  Chicago,  111.,  first 
child,  Chandra  Rashida,  Apr.  16. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald  "if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Hartwig-Martin.  Marvin  Hartwig,  Killaloe, 
Ont.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Karen  Martin,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  St.  Agatha  cong.,  by  Nelson 
Martin,  father  of  the  bride,  and  Darrell  Jantzi, 
Apr.  1. 

Milliken-Mapes.  Matthew  Milliken,  Wells- 
ton,  Ohio,  and  Susan  Mapes,  Jackson,  Ohio, 
both  of  Hillside  Chapel  cong.,  by  Jim  and 
Isabel  Mullett,  Apr.  16. 

Rich-Engisch.  Mark  Monroe  Rich  and 
Kathrin  Lin  Engisch,  both  of  St.  Louis  Men- 
nonite  Fellowship,  Webster  Groves,  Mo.,  by 
Tom  Voth,  Apr.  16. 

Tanner-Rupp.  Shane  Tanner  and  Kimlserly 
Rupp,  both  from  Wauseon,  Ohio,  West  Clinton 
cong.,  by  Edward  Diener,  Apr.  23. 

Troyer-King.  Wayne  Troyer,  Winesburg, 
Ohio,  and  Rhonda  King,  Sterling,  Ohio,  both  of 
Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Apr.  16. 

Turner-Turner.  Danny  Turner  and  Susan 
Turner,  both  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  Allentown 
cong.,  by  Luke  S.  Martin,  Jan.  23. 

Wenger-Stanford.  Louis  Wenger,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  Harrisonburg  cong.,  and  Julie 
Stanford,  Glenfield,  N.Y.,  Pine  Grove  Com- 
munity (ihurch,  by  Roy  D.  Roth  and  Wayne 
North,  Apr.  16. 

Yutzy-Bontrager.  Cliff  Yutzy,  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  United  Bethel  Church,  and  Eva  Bon- 
trager, Sarasota,  Fla.,  Ashton  cong.,  by  Ken 
Nauman,  Apr.  8. 


OBITUARIES 


Bontrager,  Alta  Cripe,  was  born  in  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Nov.  12, 1898;  died  at  Greencroft,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Apr.  8,  1988;  aged  89  y.  On  Nov.  2,  1918, 
she  was  married  to  Noah  Bontrager,  who  died 
on  Nov.  1.  1969.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Harriett  Hershberger  Jay  and  Bernis  Ren- 
pagel),  3 sons  (Ralph,  Edwin,  and  Merrill),  13 
grandchildren,  19  great-^andchildren,  3 great- 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Agnes 
Phelps).  She  was  a member  of  Prairie  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  11,  in  charge  of  Russell  Kra- 
bill;  interment  in  Prairie  Street  Cemetery. 

Greider,  Idamae  Brown,  daughter  of  Ros- 
coe  and  Lottie  (Smith)  Brown,  was  born  at 
Lima,  Ohio,  Nov.  4,  1902;  died  at  the  Lima 
Manor  Nursing  Home  on  Mar.  29, 1988;  aged  85 
y.  She  was  married  to  Oscar  Ward  Greider, 
who  died  on  Sept.  25,  1967.  Surviving  are  one 
son  (Benjamin  Greider),  3 step-daughters 


(Beulah  Good,  Ella  Yap,  and  Clara  Bren- 
neman),  10  step-grandchildren,  and  28  step- 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
Northside  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Chiles  and  Son  Laman 
Funeral  Home  on  Apr.  1,  in  charge  of  Edwin 
Hartman  and  Terry  Ayers;  interment  in  the 
Salem  Cemetery. 

Imhoff,  Clarence  E.,  son  of  John  and 
Bertha  (Schertz)  Imhoff,  was  born  in  Roanoke 
Twp.,  111.,  Aug.  3, 1909;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Eureka  Hospital,  Eureka,  111.,  Mar.  27,  1988; 
aged  78  y.  On  June  22,  1947,  he  was  married  to 
Mae  Orendorff,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Phyllis  Wulliman  and  Geor- 
gia Imhoff-Smith),  one  son  (John),  2 grand- 
children, and  4 sisters  (Mattie  Schertz,  Ada 
Kennell,  Freda  Reiff,  and  Wilma  Stealy).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters.  He  was  a 
member  of  Metamora  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  30,  in 
charge  of  Jack  Stalter  and  Gail  Fisher;  inter- 
ment in  Hickory  Point  Cemetery. 

Kanagy,  Isaiah,  son  of  Eli  H.  and  Nancy 
(Hartzler)  Kanagy,  was  born  at  Belleville,  Pa., 
May  25, 1903;  died  at  Kinzer,  Pa.,  Apr.  12, 1988; 
aged  84  y.  On  Apr.  25, 1931,  he  was  married  to 
Ida  Zook,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
sons  (Leo  Kanagy,  Marvin  Roberts,  and  Robert 
Rhodes),  one  daughter  (Josephine  Hartzell),  12 
grandchildren,  and  5 great-grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  Allensville  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Apr.  15,  in  charge  of  Paul  Bender  and  Tim 
Peachey;  interment  in  Allensville  Cemetery. 

Meyer,  John  G.,  was  born  at  Zurich,  Ont., 
May  31,  1902;  died  at  Nithview  Home  for  the 
Aged,  Apr.  12, 1988;  aged  85  y.  He  was  married 
to  Lavina  Kipfer,  who  preceded  him  in  death. 
Surviving  are  3 sons  (Russell,  Orval,  and  Paul), 
one  daughter  (Ruth  Halter),  13  grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Jacob),  and  2 sisters  (Pearl  Brock 
and  Iona  Horst).  He  was  prececed  in  death  by 
one  son  (Carl).  He  was  a member  of  First  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Ratz-Bechtel  Chapel  on  Apr.  14,  in  charge  of 
Glenn  Brubacher;  Interment  in  First  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Ritchey,  Melissa  Auker,  daughter  of  Lester 
F.  and  Janet  (Styer)  Auker,  was  born  in  Eph- 
rata.  Pa.,  July  4,  1967;  died  at  Conemaugh 
Valley  Memorial  Hospital,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  as 
a result  of  a car  accident  on  Apr.  13, 1988;  aged 
20  y.  On  Oct.  10,  1987,  she  was  married  to  Eric 
L.  Ritchey,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
her  parents  and  one  brother  (Matthew).  Funer- 
al services  were  held  at  the  Martinsburg  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Apr.  16,  in  charge  of  John  A. 
Davidhizar  and  Robert  Yoder;  interment  in 
Dry  Hill  Cemetery. 

Roelofs,  Kathryn  M.  Peterman,  daughter 
of  William  and  Catherine  M.  (Spelman)  Peter- 
man, was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  5, 
1900;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville, 
Pa.,  Apr.  12,  1988;  aged  88  y.  She  was  married 
to  Chauncey  V.  Roelofs,  who  died  in  March 
1984.  Surviving  are  7 grandchildren  and  6 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  daughter  (Kathryn  M.  Rea)  and 
one  son  (Chauncey  V.).  She  was  a member  of 
Souderton  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Souderton  Mennonite 
Homes  on  Apr.  16,  in  charge  of  Gerald  A. 
Clemmer  and  Curtis  D.  Godshall;  interment  in 
Lansdale  Cemetery. 

Rupp,  Glenn  D.,  son  of  William  and  Katie 
(Roth)  Rupp,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio,  June 
6,  1921;  died  at  Medical  College,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Apr.  13,  1988;  aged  66  y.  On  May  14,  1944,  he 
was  married  to  Alma  dochenour,  who  died  on 
July  18, 1963.  On  Aug.  15, 1964,  he  was  married 
to  Patricia  Chittenden  Link,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Ronald,  A.  J.,  and 
Edward),  one  daughter  (Nancy  Becker),  4 step- 
children (Garry  and  Dave  Link,  Joyce  Naf- 
ziger,  and  Julie  Gugel),  10  grandchildren,  12 
step-grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (Levi  and  Harold),  and  one  sister 
(Bessie  Miller).  He  was  a member  of  Inlet  Men- 


nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
North  Clinton  Mennonite  Church  on  Apr.  16,  in 
charge  of  Robert  Schloneger,  Enid  Schloneger, 
and  Dale  Wyse;  interment  in  Pettlsville  Ceme- 
tery. 

Stansbury,  Mary  G.,  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Elizabeth  (Schiffler)  Gross,  was  born  in  Rose- 
land,  Nebr.,  Mar.  11,  1906;  died  at  Maple  Lawn 
Apts.,  Eureka,  111.,  Jan.  25,  1988;  aged  81  y.  On 
Aug.  8, 1949,  she  was  married  to  Martin  Stans- 
bury, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Martha  Fischer),  2 grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Wayne  Gross),  and  2 sisters 
(Timna  Kindsfater  and  Lois  Zoss).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  9 brothers  and  sisters. 
She  was  a member  of  Normal  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  in 
charge  of  Edwin  J.  Stalter  and  Don  Nester; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Kevin  Dwain,  son  of  Marion  and 
Betty  (Swartzentruber)  Stutzman,  was  born  at 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Feb.  5,  1972;  died  from  a 
brain  tumor  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Apr.  3,  1988; 
aged  16  y.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  paternal 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Stutzman), 
and  maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Enos  Swartzentruber).  He  was  a member  of 
Martin’s  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Apr.  7,  in  charge  of 
Paul  0.  King  and  Alvin  Kanagy;  interment  in 
Martins  Creek  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Walls,  Wilbur  R.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Sara 
(Butler)  Walls,  was  born  in  Grantsville,  Md., 
Sept.  17,  1915;  died  at  his  home  in  Titusville, 
Pa.,  Jan.  19, 1988;  aged  72  y.  On  July  3, 1936,  he 
was  married  to  Helen  G.  Patterson,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Grant  and  W. 
Roy),  2 daughters  (Marie  Koon  and  Pam  Hol- 
comb), 11  grandchildren,  3 stepgrandchildren, 
4 great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Cleda 
Holliday).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 
sisters  and  one  great-granddaughter.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Valley  View  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  Services  were  held  at  the  Gordon  B. 
Garrett  Funeral  Home  in  charge  of  Mervin 
Miller  and  Arland  Miller;  interment  at 
Fairview  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennoyiite  Church 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  21 

Hesston  College  commencement,  Hesston,  Kans.,  May  22 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  27 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Lombard,  111.,  May 

27- 28 

Southwest  Conference  midyear  meeting,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  May 

28- 30 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
June  9-11 

North  Central  Conference  annual  conference,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Dak.,  June  10-12 

lowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting  with  Northern 
District  of  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Hen- 
derson, Nebr.,  June  16-19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  17-18 
Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  June  23-25 
Pacific  Coast  Conference/Overseas  Missions  Seminar,  Salem, 
Oreg.,  June  24-27 

Northwest  Conference  annual  conference,  Tofield,  Alta.,  July 
1-3 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meeting,  Montgomery, 
Ind.,  July  7-9 

Virginia  Conference  assembly,  Bergton,  Va.,  July  13-17 
Worldwide  Missions  Conference,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  16-17 
Leadership  Consultation  for  Black  and  Integrated  Churches, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  21-23 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  July  29-30 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting.  Ft.  Worth,  Tex., 
July  29-31 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Poll  shows  ‘profound  dismay’  of  U.S. 
Jews  over  events  in  Israel 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  American  Jews 
favor  the  United  States’  plan  for  an  inter- 
national Middle  East  peace  conference, 
while  29  percent  support  both  talks  with 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
and  a Palestinian  homeland,  according  to 
a Los  Angeles  Times  poll.  The  survey, 
which  the  newspaper  termed  the  most  ex- 
tensive measure  of  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish  opinion  on  the  Middle  East  and  re- 
lated matters  taken  since  the  start  of  the 
current  unrest  there  last  December,  also 
showed  that  41  percent  of  Jews  and  65 
percent  of  non-Jews  believe  racism  is  “an 
element”  in  Israeli  attitudes  toward 
Arabs. 

Although  support  of  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish  Americans  for  Israel  “has  not  ap- 
preciably declined,”  the  newspaper  noted, 
“it  reveals  an  equally  strong  desire  for  Is- 
rael ‘to  come  to  some  sort  of  accommoda- 
tion with  the  Arabs  in  the  occupied  terri- 
tories.’ ” The  Times  said  that  “all  this  sug- 
gests that  both  Jews  and  non-Jews  are  in 
the  grips  of  profound  dismay  over  the 
recent  months  of  violence  in  the  occupied 
territories.” 


Catholic  bishops  seek  ‘reexamination’ 
of  church  rules  on  women 

Pointing  to  a sense  of  “alienation” 
among  many  Catholic  women,  a commit- 
tee of  U.S.  bishops  has  called  for  reexami- 
nation of  church  rules  that  bar  women 
from  various  ministries  of  the  church. 
“Women  are  seeking  involvement  in  ev- 
ery aspect  of  the  church’s  ministry  and 
mission,”  the  panel  said  in  the  first  draft 
of  a major  church  report  on  the  concerns 
of  women.  “They  are  ready  to  assume 
roles  and  responsibilities  beyond  those 
usually  identified  as  theirs.” 

The  164-page  draft  statement  was  re- 
leased recently  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Bishops  and  comes 
after  four  years  of  study  by  an  ad  hoc 
committee  of  six  bishops.  The  document 
is  expected  to  go  through  at  least  another 
draft  and  a lengthy  process  of  consulta- 
tion throughout  the  church  before  coming 
to  a vote  by  the  full  U.S.  hierarchy  in 
November  1989. 

“Women  are  frustrated  when  they  are 
prevented  from  assuming  roles  officially 


open  in  the  church  but  locally  closed  off 
by  clerical  leaders  who  hold  to  old 
stereotypes,”  said  the  committee.  “Clear- 
ly, women  feel  alienated  when  clergy  pa- 
tronize them,  treat  their  concerns  as 
trivial,  take  their  contributions  for 
granted,  or  simply  ignore  them.”  At  the 
same  time,  the  document  presented  the 
official  church  position  that  it  “is  not  free 
to  depart  from  the  tradition”  of  limiting 
the  priesthood  of  men.  Pope  John  Paul  II 
has  also  declared  on  several  occasions 
that  women’s  ordination  to  the  priesthood 
is  a closed  issue. 


Two  openly  gay  Lutheran  seminarians 
qualify  for  ordination 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  says  two  of  three  openly  gay 
candidates  for  the  ministry  at  a West 
Coast  seminary  are  “in  compliance”  with 
church  guidelines  on  ordination  of  ho- 
mosexuals. But  the  third  homosexual 
ministerial  candidate  at  Pacific  Lutheran 
'Theological  Seminary  in  Berkeley,  Calif., 
must  “further  clarify  his  position”  before 
he  can  be  considered  a candidate  for  ordi- 
nation, according  to  a statement  released 
by  the  church’s  Division  for  Ministry.  'The 
three  had  announced  their  homosexuality 
last  December  during  ministerial  certifi- 
cation proceedings  conducted  by  two  of 
the  new  denomination’s  three  predecessor 
denominations— the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  and  American  Lutheran 
Church. 


Northwestern  College  suspends  23 
for  violating  code  of  conduct 

Northwestern  College,  an  evangelical 
school  in  Arden  Hills,  Minn.,  recently 
suspended  23  students  for  violating  its 
code  of  conduct  by  drinking  and  dancing. 
The  college’s  Board  of  Appeals  later 
reversed  the  suspensions  of  three  of  the 
students  after  reviewing  evidence.  'The  20 
students  who  remain  under  suspension 
are  among  90  who  went  on  a spring  break 
trip  to  South  Padre  Island,  Tex.,  during 
which  the  violations  allegedly  took  place. 


Methodists  cancel  publication  of 
controversial  book  on  sexuality 

The  publishing  arm  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  has  canceled  publica- 
tion of  a book  on  human  sexuality  by  a 
controversial  Episcopal  bishop  for  fear 
the  book  may  “stoke  the  fires  of  discord.” 
The  book,  by  Episcopal  Bishop  John 
Spong  of  Newark,  N.J.,  raises  questions 
about  the  Christian  church’s  position  on 
homosexuality.  Titled  Living  in  Sin?  A 
Bishop  Rethinks  Human  Sexmlity,  the 
work  was  scheduled  for  publication  in 
May  and  had  already  been  included  in  the 
spring  1988  catalog  of  Abingdon  Press, 
the  book-publishing  arm  of  United  Me- 
thodist Publishing  House.  Publishing 


House  president/  publisher  Robert 
Feaster  said  the  emotionally  charged  at- 
mosphere leading  up  to  the  denomina- 
tion’s 1988  General  Conference  made 
publication  of  the  book  inappropriate  at 
this  time.  “We  want  to  make  helpful 
contributions  to  current  debates,  not 
simply  stoke  the  fires  of  discord,”  he  said. 


Gallup  finds  mainline  churches 
below  levels  of  ’60s  and  ’70s 

The  percentage  of  adults  who  prefer 
“mainline”  Protestant  denominations 
continues  to  remain  below  levels  recorded 
in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  according  to  an 
audit  conducted  by  the  Gallup  Organiza- 
tion. The  survey  also  found  that  mainline 
churches  have  generally  held  their  own  in 
recent  years  but  have  failed  to  maintain 
the  level  of  preference  recorded  more 
than  a decade  ago.  In  the  latest  audit,  20 
percent  of  those  polled  preferred  a 
Baptist  church,  9 percent  a Methodist 
church,  6 percent  a Lutheran  church,  3 
percent  Presbyterian,  and  2 percent  Epis- 
copalian. 


Mormons  claim  largest  membership 
increase  in  history  in  1987 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints  experienced  the  largest  mem- 
bership increase  in  its  158-year  history  in 
1987,  according  to  a report  presented  to 
its  annual  General  Conference  recently  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Church  members, 
popularly  known  as  Mormons,  added 
274,000  to  their  numbers  last  year, 
bringing  the  total  to  6,440,000.  There 
were  also  2,947  new  missionaries  last 
year,  bringing  that  figure  to  a record  of 
34,750. 


Bennett  urges  Catholic  schools 
to  take  on  ‘uneducable’  students 

Noting  with  concern  the  number  of 
good  inner-city  Catholic  schools  that  were 
closing,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Education  Wil- 
liam Bennett  challenged  18,000  Catholic 
educators  recently  to  establish  a “new 
frontier”  in  the  education  of  America’s 
disadvantaged  youth  and  show  the 
American  public  “what  works.”  He  urged 
them  to  “seek  out  the  poor,  the  disad- 
vantaged, the  disruptive,  the  drop-out, 
and  take  them  in,  educate  them,  and  then 
ask  society  for  fair  recompense  for  your 
efforts.” 

Bennett  charged  Catholic  educators, 
gathered  in  New  York  for  the  85th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Catholic  Edu- 
cational Association,  to  be  more  “vigi- 
lant” and  less  “timid”  in  protecting  their 
interests.  He  predicted  that  if  Catholic 
schools  made  the  case  that  they  were 
“educating  the  so-called  uneducable  of 
our  nation”  with  the  success  they  already 
demonstrated,  they  would  get  the  fi- 
nancial support  they  need. 
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Interpreting  the  faith 


We  went  to  the  opening  of  Menno-Hof,  a new  Men- 
nonite-Amish  visitors  center  which  is  emerging  in  Ship- 
shewana,  Indiana,  across  the  street  from  the  auction  barn 
where  twice  a week  is  conducted  what  is  reportedly  one  of 
the  largest  flea  markets  in  North  America.  Now  Menno- 
Hof  will  be  there  to  tell  the  Mennonite-Amish  story  to 
people  who  come  to  the  flea  market  and  who  wish  for  an 
educational  as  well  as  an  economic  experience. 

When  it  is  finished,  Menno-Hof  will  be  a carefully 
orchestrated  interpretation  of  the  Anabaptist  tradition. 

It  is  an  audiovisual  presentation  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  slide  projections  and  recorded  narrations.  The 
beginning  and  ending  lectures  were  ready  to  go  at  the 
time  of  our  visit.  In  between  were  quite  a few  signs  indi- 
cating what  would  eventually  appear  there,  but  was  not 
yet  operational.  But  enough  was  there  to  get  a sense  of 
what  Menno-Hof  will  be  when  once  it  is  in  full  flower. 

Several  aspects  of  the  opening  slide  lecture  interested 
me.  For  one,  although  it  indicates  that  there  are  three 
groups  in  the  Anabaptist  family — Hutterites,  Men- 
nonites,  and  Amish — most  of  the  pictures  are  of  the 
Amish.  The  answer  I received  when  I raised  this  question 
was  that  some  have  had  experience  with  a booth  at  the 
flea  market  and  the  answers  in  the  lecture  were  based  on 
the  kinds  of  questions  most  often  asked  at  the  booth. 

A second  thing  I noted  in  the  lecture  was  a twist  on 
Robert  Frost’s  famous  line,  “Good  fences  make  good 
neighbors.”  It  came  out  as  “Good  fences  make  good  com- 
munity.” The  point  made  in  the  lecture  is  that  for  good 
community  you  need  to  know  who  is  in  and  who  is  out. 
The  point  was  illustrated  graphically  by  slide  after  slide 
with  white  painted  wooden  fences  along  with  pictures 
illustrating  contrasts  between  North  American  sophisti- 
cation and  Amish  simplicity. 

The  twist  on  Robert  Frost’s  dictum  suggests  an  im- 
portant point  about  the  Anabaptist  tradition:  that  from 
the  beginning  it  has  sought  to  maintain  a countercultural 
stance  in  relation  to  its  society.  This  countercultural 
expression  is  what  makes  Anabaptists  interesting.  Since 
the  Amish  represent  a more  obvious  countercultural 
expression,  the  Amish  are  the  more  interesting. 

Mennonites  have  given  hostages  to  Progress  in  numbers 
of  places.  Where  the  Amish  stand  out  in  a crowd,  Men- 
nonites are  more  likely  to  blend  in.  Some  Mennonites 
dress  like  movie  stars;  others  look  like  corporation 
lawyers.  In  the  area  of  energy  consumption,  the  Amish 
have  held  the  line,  while  Mennonites  are  literally  plugged 


into  the  modern  energy  grid.  As  for  transportation,  I have 
heard  that  some  Mennonites  are  able  to  rationalize  that 
their  station  in  life  calls  for  owning  the  Ultimate  Driving 
Machine. 

What  Menno-Hof  seeks  to  convey  is  that  in  spite  of 
these  diverse  responses  to  the  challenges  of  modernity, 
the  Amish  and  Mennonites  have  a common  history,  a 
common  story,  a common  set  of  assumptions.  Is  it  able  to 
make  the  point?  I think  so,  but  I want  to  go  again  once  the 
exhibits  are  more  nearly  finished. 

Interpreting  a belief  and  behavior  system  in  this  man- 
ner is  a delicate  exercise.  The  nuances  of  a group’s  life  are 
not  subject  to  casual  interpretation  nor  are  they  lightly 
understood.  One  does  not  get  to  know  the  Amish  or  Men- 
nonites by  looking  at  pictures  of  them.  The  lecture  im- 
plies as  much.  Talk  to  the  Amish,  it  urges  the  viewer. 

Beyond  this  is  the  question  of  what  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  such  an  effort.  Though  it  may  appear  plain  and 
simple  from  the  outside,  Menno-Hof  is  a sophisticated 
and  an  expensive  operation.  It  is  hoped  to  sustain  its 
operating  expenses  through  donations  from  those  who 
visit  it.  But  the  development  costs  may  never  be 
recovered.  What  can  these  donors  and  volunteers  expect 
to  receive  for  their  efforts? 

In  one  sense,  such  an  institution  serves  as  its  own  jus- 
tification. Occasionally  while  traveling,  Mary  and  I will 
stop  at  a small  town  historical  museum.  Sometimes  these 
are  not  very  professional  and  what  we  learn  may  not  be 
out  of  the  ordinary.  But  I am  always  a little  bit  respectful 
of  a community  which  thinks  enough  of  its  history  to  or- 
ganize a museum. 

But  I gather  that  the  Menno-Hof  vision  is  more  than 
this.  The  impression  is  that  it  is  intended  as  an  instruc- 
tional tool  to  make  a point  that  is  not  being  made  in  our 
society.  Such  an  experience  is  useful  for  members  of  our 
own  faith.  As  Marion  Bontrager  stated  in  a dedication 
sermon,  history  must  be  told  in  first  person.  In  the  third 
person  it  will  be  forgotten  in  one  generation.  We  Men- 
nonites may  come  to  Menno-Hof  to  see  our  own  history 
and  look  for  clues  to  our  own  identity. 

I assume  it  is  intended  also  that  Menno-Hof  shall 
present  a picture  of  a faith  community  that  offers  an  al- 
ternative— albeit  an  imperfect  alternative — to  the  machi- 
nations of  modern  society.  A picture  of  sufficient  interest 
that  some  tourists  may  want  to  inquire  further.  Perhaps 
even  learn  how  to  find  the  closest  Mennonite  church  to 
where  they  live. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Lee  Lowery  of  Chicago  and  other  delegates  at  Purdue  87:  Had  the  General  Assembly  acted  univisely  in  the  selection  of 
people  to  boards  and  committees? 

Choosing  leaders  for 
churchwide  boards 


by  James  M.  Lapp 

One  of  the  most  impassioned  moments  in  the  General 
Assembly  sessions  at  Purdue  87  came  in  response  to  se- 
lecting churchwide  leaders.  Suddenly  we  were  not  dealing 
with  routine  matters  of  business  or  abstract  issues  of 
faith  or  practice.  The  gifts  and  ministries  of  persons  we 
knew  by  name  were  at  stake. 


Had  the  delegates  to  General  Assembly  acted  unwisely 
in  their  selection  of  people  to  Mennonite  Church  boards 
and  committees?  Might  the  Nominating  Committee  have 
been  in  error  in  the  way  the  ballot  was  arranged?  Some 
persons  suggested  perhaps  there  is  a fundamental  flaw 
in  the  whole  system  of  how  we  choose  leaders  for  church- 


Mennonite  Church  leaders:  Moderator  Ralph  Lebold  (left) 
and  Executive  Secretary  Jim  Lapp. 


wide  offices.  The  result  was  an  action  asking  “the  General 
Board  to  study  the  feasibility  of  replacing  the  Nominating 
Committee  with  a Gifts  Committee.”  The  intention  of  the 
Gifts  Committee  would  be  more  careful  discernment  of 
persons  for  leadership  and  the  presentation  of  only  one 
name  for  delegate  consideration  at  the  assembly. 

Preparing  for  Normal  89.  The  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board  is  now  seeking  to  follow  through  on  this 
assignment.  Meanwhile  the  1989  General  Assembly  is 
creeping  steadily  toward  us  and  preparations  for  choosing 
leaders  at  Normal  89  need  to  be  made  without  the  benefit 
of  the  General  Board  study.  Recently  I was  privileged  to 
sit  with  the  Nominating  Committee  in  its  initial  meeting 
for  this  biennium.  I was  impressed  with  the  care  and  dis- 
cernment these  sisters  and  brothers  exercised  in  their 
responsibility. 

Numerous  persons  have  commented  on  the  “power” 
entrusted  to  the  Nominating  Committee.  Lest  it  be 
assumed  this  power  is  exercised  indiscriminately,  a set 
of  16  “guidelines”  and  11  “procedures  for  elections”  within 
which  the  committee  seeks  to  do  its  work  have  been 
developed.  Essentially  the  guidelines  provide  direction  for 
the  nominating  process  to  be  conducted  in  a fair  and  or- 
derly manner  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  Christian  com- 
munity. 

Recently  these  guidelines  were  reviewed  by  the  Council 


James  M.  Lapp,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  executive  secretary  of  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board. 


on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy  and  by  the  General  Board. 
Meanwhile,  one  change  under  consideration  as  further 
protection  of  the  integrity  of  the  committee  calls  for  a 
group  other  than  the  committee  itself  to  provide 
nominees  for  the  Nominating  Committee  so  it  need  not  be 
in  the  awkward  role  of  identifying  its  own  future  mem- 
bers. 

Perhaps  the  General  Board  study  of  the  nominating/ 
election  process  will  result  in  a different  approach  to 
choosing  churchwide  leaders.  However,  during  this  bien- 


It  is  urgent  that  the  church 
understand  the  manner  in 
which  the  Nominating 
Committee  goes  about  its 
assignment. 


nium  it  is  urgent  that  the  church  understand  the  manner 
in  which  the  Nominating  Committee  goes  about  its 
assignment. 

For  instance,  guideline  1 reminds  the  committee  of  its 
accountability  to  General  Assembly.  Guideline  6 asks 
members  of  the  committee  to  maintain  a high  level  of 
confidence  in  their  work  since  their  assignment 
necessitates  frank  discussion  about  many  people.  Accord- 
ing to  guideline  8,  the  committee  should  solicit  names  of 
potential  nominees  from  a broad  variety  of  sources  within 
the  church.  Through  Gospel  Herald  notices  (“Church 
News,”  Jan.  26,  and  “Mennoscope,”  Feb.  23),  any  con- 
gregational member  was  invited  to  submit  names  for 
consideration.  Guidelines  9 and  10  state  that  incumbents 
will  be  consulted  about  their  openness  to  continued  ser- 
vice and  notified  if  they  are  not  renominated. 

Guideline  11  asks  that  references  from  pastors  of  all 
nominees  be  secured  before  names  are  placed  on  the 
ballot.  Guideline  13  indicates  that  specific  categories  and 
nominees  can  be  blocked  together  to  ensure  better  repre- 
sentation of  women,  minorities,  or  geographical  regions. 
And  guideline  14  requests  a commitment  from  all 
nominees  to  take  their  responsibilities  seriously  if 
elected. 

Treatment  of  incumbents.  Of  special  concern  to  some 
of  the  delegates  at  Purdue  87  was  the  treatment  of  incum- 
bents on  the  General  Assembly  ballot.  Program  boards  of 
the  church  wish  to  develop  continuity  and  experience 
among  their  membership.  When  delegates  are  asked  to 
choose  between  an  incumbent  and  a potential  newcomer 
to  a board,  there  is  the  possibility  for  so  much  turnover  of 
membership  on  boards  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  do  the 
best  quality  work.  The  Nominating  Committee  wishes  to 
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The  General  Assembly  votes:  Franconia  Conference 
delegates  at  Purdue  87. 


be  sensitive  to  this  concern  without  assuming  that  all  in- 
cumbents shall  automatically  be  reelected. 

No  final  decision  has  yet  been  made  on  how  incumbents 
will  be  presented  on  the  Normal  89  ballot.  Currently 
boards  and  the  incumbents  themselves  are  engaging  in  a 
review/evaluation  process  that  it  is  hoped  will  guide  the 
Nominating  Committee  in  developing  policies  and 
procedures  for  dealing  fairly  with  incumbents. 

The  Nominating  Committee  is  quite  aware  of  the 
awesome  task  it  is  called  to  undertake,  a responsibility 
exercised  with  prayerful  sensitivity  as  decisions  are 
made.  Likely  the  committee  cannot  avoid  some  misunder- 
standing and  criticism.  Committee  members  accept  the 
reality  that  sometimes  they  are  not  able  to  make  public 
all  the  personal  factors  they  have  considered  in  preparing 
the  ballot.  I suspect  also  they  will  readily  confess  that 
mistakes  can  be  made  even  when  their  work  is  done  with 
the  utmost  care. 

The  expectations  of  leaders  in  the  church  are  rising. 
Boards  and  committees  are  interested  in  members 
capable  of  handling  increasingly  complex  and  sophisti- 
cated agenda.  For  some  persons  this  trend  signals  a de- 
parture from  the  essentially  sisterly/brotherly  character 
of  the  church.  For  others  it  brings  reassurance  that  the 
church  finally  recognizes  the  value  of  skills  and  training 
long  appreciated  in  the  secular  world. 


A mix  of  people.  I hope  that  we  will  continue  to  call  dif- 
fering types  of  people  to  serve  on  the  boards  and  staff 
positions  of  our  agencies.  To  be  sure,  some  institutional- 
management  types  are  needed.  Multimillion-dollar  bud- 


gets are  not  to  be  supervised  by  novices  in  such  matters. 
But  there  is  also  a need  for  people  who  can  dream,  who 
are  at  home  with  ideas  and  theological  concepts,  who  dare 
to  ask  questions  for  which  there  are  not  neat,  practical 
answers.  It  is  in  the  mix  of  lay  and  professional,  institu- 
tional and  conceptual  types,  conservers  and  innovators 
that  church  groups  do  their  best  work.  Often  a simple  mix 
of  genders  and  races  stimulates  new  possibilities  that  a 
group  of  look-alikes  might  not  have  considered. 

Because  of  a change  in  the  bylaws  at  Purdue  87,  which 


It  is  in  the  mix  of  lay  and 
professional,  institutional  and 
conceptual  types,  conservers 
and  innovators  that  church 
groups  do  their  best  work. 


permits  a third  term  for  churchwide  elected  leaders,  it  is 
likely  that  fewer  nominess  will  be  needed  for  the  1989 
ballot.  It  is  hoped  that  allowing  people  to  serve  three 
terms  will  provide  for  greater  continuity  and  a stronger 
contribution  by  board  members  as  they  develop  broader 
acquaintance  with  the  ministry  of  a given  agency. 

A.  W.  Tozer  once  wrote,  “Today  Christianity  in  the 
Western  world  is  what  its  leaders  were  in  the  recent  past, 
and  is  becoming  what  its  present  leaders  are.”  The  role  of 
Christian  leadership  is  a holy  and  noble  calling  with  far- 
reaching  consequences.  It  is  no  less  than  seeking  to  make 
our  lives  reflective  of  the  pattern  of  Jesus  (Luke  6:40).  It 
is  urgent  that  the  church  be  in  prayer  for  the  Nominating 
Committee  as  it  seeks  to  discern  leaders  of  this  type  for 
consideration  at  Normal  89.  ^ 


Women  leaders:  Grace  Brunner  of  Ohio  (left)  is  a new 
mem  ber  of  General  Board  and  Letha  Froese  of  Colorado 
is  a veteran  member  (and  former  president)  ofMen7ionite 
Publication  Board.  The  two  are  also  the  past  and  current 
presidents  of  Women ’s  Missionary  and  Service 
Commission. 
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Meditation  for  International  Mennonite  Peace  Sunday 


God’s  power  made  perfect  in  weakness 


by  Noboru  Aratani 


The  city  of  Sapporo,  Japan,  where  I live,  is  situated  at 
latitude  43  degrees  north,  so  the  temperature  difference 
between  summer  and  winter  is  great.  In  winter  the 
temperature  falls  to  15  degrees  below  zero  Celsius  (5 
degrees  Fahrenheit),  with  snows  up  to  IV2  meters  (nearly 
60  inches)  high.  In  summer  our  weather  is  humid,  with 
temperatures  often  climbing  past  30  degrees  (86  degrees 
Fahrenheit). 

I teach  architecture  at  a university  and  my  specialty  is 
the  thermal  environment  in  buildings — insulation,  venti- 
lation, heating,  cooling,  use  of  natural  energy,  and  so  on. 

I am  also  part  of  a church  of  about  20  members. 

I would  like  to  share  some  thoughts  about  human  rela- 
tions and  the  role  of  Jesus,  born  out  of  his  weakness,  and 
the  power  which  weakness  has  in  unity,  including  my 
observations  through  the  study  of  architecture. 

Helping  each  other.  The  peace  God  tries  to  give  us  is 
not  the  mere  absence  of  conflict  or  war,  but  the  situation 
in  which  each  of  us  is  linked  and  given  a role  helping  and 
supporting  each  other,  as  seen  in  1 Corinthians  12.  It  is 
for  everyone  to  restore  the  relationship  with  God,  with 
other  people,  and  with  all  of  God’s  creation  and  to  redis- 
cover the  wonder  of  God’s  creation  as  written  in  Genesis 
2:1.  To  restore  a relationship,  we  have  to  recognize  our 
weakness,  not  trying  to  do  everything  with  our  own 
power  and  ability,  but  seeking  others  for  help  and  sup- 
port. This  seems  to  me  the  key  to  real  peace. 

Nowadays,  we  tend  to  wish  to  live  independently 
without  others’  help.  We  want  to  solve  problems  with  our 
own  strength  and  to  achieve  our  aims  in  life  by  our  own 
will  and  ability.  We  seek  independence  rather  than 
deepening  relationships  with  others.  People  want  to  live 
alone,  rather  than  living  cooperatively.  The  handicapped 
and  elderly  are  in  well-equipped  institutions  and  don’t 
have  much  contact  with  society. 

In  the  same  way,  a nation  strengthens  its  army  and 
economy,  depending  on  high  technology  and  in- 
dustrialization. It  seeks  more  powerful  energy,  shifting 
from  firewood  to  coal,  from  coal  to  oil,  and  from  oil  to  nu- 
clear energy.  Powerful  heating  and  cooling  systems  have 
been  introduced  to  overcome  nature,  so  that  regional 
uniqueness  and  characteristics  can  be  forgotten. 

In  the  Bible  one  can  also  find  people  who  sought 
strength  and  power.  Adam  and  Eve  wished  to  live  apart 
from  God,  depending  on  their  own  wisdom.  The  Tower  of 
Babel  in  Genesis  11:1-9  symbolizes  the  people  who  want 
to  live  as  they  wish.  Israelites  fell  into  legalism  by  relying 


Noboru  Aratani,  Sapporo,  Japan,  is  an  architecture  professor  at  Hok- 
kaido University,  a lay  leader  in  Japan  Mennonite  Church,  and  a mem- 
ber of  International  Mennonite  Peace  Committee. 


upon  their  own  efforts.  They  also  wanted  a human  king  to 
save  them.  The  Old  Testament  can  be  said  to  be  the  his- 
tory of  people  who  wanted  to  be  strong  by  their  own 
power,  and  God  who  tried  to  chastise  them  and  weaken 
them.  It  seems  one  can’t  seek  God’s  and  the  neighbor’s 
help  until  one  is  really  made  weak.  In  1 Corinthians  1:26- 
29,  weakness  is  the  condition  for  being  chosen  by  God. 


To  know  one’s  weakness  is 
an  important  clue  in  asking 
for  God’s  guidance  and 
the  support  of  other  people. 


When  I look  back  at  the  time  when  I was  called  by  God,  I 
remember  that  I was  in  a blind  alley,  realizing  the  limit  of 
my  power  and  ability.  When  we  are  weak  and  ask  for  help 
from  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Bible  speaks  to  us.  When  we  are 
proud,  we  begin  to  walk  by  ourselves.  To  know  one’s 
weakness  is  an  important  clue  in  asking  for  God’s 
guidance  and  the  support  of  other  people. 

Paul  and  Jesus.  God  makes  us  realize  our  weakness 
and  guides  us.  We  can  see  examples  in  Paul  and  above  all 
in  Jesus  himself.  Paul  was  on  his  way  to  Damascus  to 
persecute  Christians.  Supported  by  the  authorities,  he 
was  full  of  power  and  wisdom.  Then  he  was  invited  by  the 
Lord,  was  made  blind,  and  led  to  repentance.  During  his 
mission  trips  he  met  all  kinds  of  sufferings  and  persecu- 
tion, as  described  in  2 Corinthians  11:26-27. 

Jesus  trusted  the  untrustworthy,  was  betrayed,  and 
was  put  on  the  cross.  He  was  weak  till  the  last.  People 
who  were  mentioned  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  also 
weak  and  oppressed.  The  poor  in  spirit,  those  who  mourn, 
and  the  meek  are  those  who  know  that  they  can’t  solve 
the  problems  by  themselves  and  ask  for  help  and  rela- 
tionships with  others.  These  are  the  people  that  God 
blesses. 

Of  course,  if  we  as  Christians  just  stay  in  our  weakness 
we  will  be  miserable  and  unattractive.  Weakness  is  the 
gate  to  God’s  kingdom,  where  peace  and  joy  are  dis- 
covered. Weakness  makes  it  possible  to  respect  others,  to 
recognize  their  roles,  and  to  trust  them.  Weakness  seeks 
solutions  to  problems  in  cooperation  and  harmony  with 
others.  Weak  people  share  sorrow  and  joy. 

The  easy  way  to  overcome  heat  or  cold  in  a building  is 
to  use  powerful  heating  or  cooling  systems.  We  can  make 
livable  conditions  any  place,  whether  at  the  equator  or 
the  South  Pole. 
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There  are  also  many  traditional  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  environment— insulation,  ventilation,  sunshade,  sun- 
light through  the  window,  thermal  mass,  plants  around  a 
house,  water  sprinkling.  Although  these  have  various  ef- 
fects on  the  thermal  condition  of  a house,  each  of  them 
alone  is  not  strong  enough  to  solve  the  problem. 

One  method  may  not  work  at  each  place,  and  the  same 
methods  cannot  be  used  in  all  seasons.  But  when  these 
weak  methods  are  combined  cleverly,  an  important  role  is 
given  to  each  one,  and  each  works  together  with  others. 
Then  the  building  will  be  superior  to  the  building  which 
has  a powerful  heating  or  cooling  system.  Since  each 
device  was  born  out  of  practical  reasons — a particular  cli- 
mate and  the  materials  and  geography  of  its  place — it  is 
unique  and  cannot  exist  without  relation  to  the  local 
people  and  environment. 

When  these  “weak”  methods  are  combined  and  put  into 
practice,  they  are  given  a new  life,  just  as  we  in  the 
church  are  given  a life  together  as  described  in  1 Corin- 
thians 12.  When  we  are  combined  into  one  body,  we  are 
given  a new  life. 


I was  in  prison 

by  Helen  Good  Brenneman 

Several  women  of  College  Mennonite  Church  in 
Goshen,  Indiana,  have  carried  the  label  “jailhouse 
grandmas”  because  they  regularly  visit  and  befriend 
women  at  county,  state,  and  federal  prisons. 

I asked  one  of  these  women  (who  prefers  not  to  be 
identified).  How  did  you  get  started  in  the  prison 
ministry? 

“I  accepted  the  invitation  of  one  of  our  pastors  to  get  in- 
volved in  ministry  to  the  women  of  the  county  jail  in  our 
city.  Unbeknown  to  me,  my  former  college  roommate  and 
friend  of  many  years  also  responded  to  this  challenge. 

The  two  of  us  and  our  woman  pastor  gathered  up  all  of 
our  courage  and  went  to  the  jail  for  our  first  visit  with 
prisoners  seven  years  ago.” 

What  difference  do  you  feel  your  visits  have  made  to  fe- 
male inmates? 

“Since  the  initial  visits,  my  friend  has  enlarged  our  con- 
cept of  what  helpfulness  to  prisoners  can  mean.  She  goes 
daily  for  Bible  study,  prayer,  and  encouraging  conversa- 
tion and  makes  significant  contacts  with  prisoners’ 
families.  A Sunday  afternoon  Scrabble  game  blesses  both 
her  and  her  playing  partner.  The  larger  group  from 
College  Church  meets  regularly,  the  fourth  and  fifth  Sun- 
days of  the  month,  for  informal  worship  with  the  women 
inmates.  Teaching  from  the  Bible  is  an  important  part  of 
this  getting  together.  All  of  us  are  sure  that  this  planted 
seed  does  mature  and  bear  fruit.” 


Helen  Good  Brenneman,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  a free-lance  writer  and  the 
author  of  several  Herald  Press  books. 


Now  we  have  various  problems,  such  as  the  armaments 
race,  excessive  energy  consumption,  cities  that  are  too 
big,  inflation,  poverty,  human  isolation,  violence, 
abandonment  of  farmland,  environmental  pollution, 
unemployment.  Japan  is  one  of  the  nations  to  be  blamed 
for  these  and  also  at  the  same  time  is  facing  many  of 
these  problems  herself. 

Selfish  covetousness  separates  us  from  God  and  other 
people.  Let  us  be  humble  so  as  to  recognize  our  weakness 
and  be  united  under  the  Lord’s  leadership  so  that  we  may 
carry  out  our  duty  in  society.  We  have  a lot  of  barriers, 
such  as  differences  of  languages  and  backgrounds,  but  I 
would  like  to  propose  that  we  seek  relationships  and  sup- 
port each  other  and  grow  together  for  the  work  of  God’s 
kingdom.  ^ 

This  meditation,  using  2 Corinthians  12:7-9  as  its  text, 
was  prepared  for  this  year's  observance  of  International 
Mennonite  Peace  Sunday.  The  sponsor  of  the  observance. 
International  Mennonite  Peace  Committee,  has  set  no 
specific  date  for  it. 


Do  you  feel  these  women  are  being  changed  by  their 
experiences  in  the  prisons?  Give  us  an  illustration  of  one 
contact,  using  a fictitious  name,  of  course. 

“Oh  yes,  the  women  are  being  changed  because  for 
many  of  them  this  is  their  first  experience  of  love  and  be- 
ing loved.  They  have  known  abuse  of  all  kinds,  so  their 
learning  of  God’s  love  for  them  does  make  a real  dif- 
ference in  their  lives.  However,  these  women,  having 
missed  the  character-building  that  comes  to  children 
through  Christian  parents,  have  a difficult  time  learning 
what  it  means  to  live  good  lives.  In  order  to  survive  in  this 
world,  they  have  resorted  to  compensating  props:  theft, 
mishandling  of  money,  alcohol,  drugs,  and  unfaithful 
relationships  with  friends  and  family.  But  we  are  thank- 
ful, for  instance,  for  Sarah,  who  having  committed  a 
major  crime,  is  now  a Christian  and  a member  of  our 
church.  We  do  not  expect  such  a happy  new  beginning  for 
all  of  our  women.  Many  repeat  crimes  and  go  through  the 
jail  system  again  and  again.  Our  ministry  is  to  continue, 
through  many  disappointments,  to  extend  to  these  un- 
fortunate women  the  reality  of  God’s  loving  acceptance.” 

Give  us  some  suggestions  for  ways  of  helping  persons 
who  have  gotten  into  trouble  vrith  the  law. 

“Obviously  suggestions  are  important  ones:  prayer  for 
inmates,  correspondence  with  them,  and — if  possible — 
personal  visits.  Friendship  with  them,  based  on  accep- 
tance and  love,  is  very  important.” 

We  thought  together  about  the  descriptive  phrase  “re- 
demptive friendships,”  which  aptly  states  the  truth  that 
friendship  is  a reciprocal  experience.  Women  meet,  and 
change  occurs. 
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A column  for  the  sharing  of  personal 
concerns. 


Death  in  Nicaragua 
and  death  in  Richmond 

The  men  standing  around  the  half-dug 
grave  were  polite  and  friendly,  laughing 
at  our  efforts  to  imitate  the  ease  with 
which  they  used  picks  and  shovels  to  dig 
the  hard,  rock-filled  soil.  I sorted  through 
the  dirt  to  pick  out  the  larger  rocks  and 
toss  them  aside  to  be  placed  on  top  of  the 
grave.  It  crossed  my  mind  that  these 
townspeople  were  far  too  accustomed  to 
burying  their  young  men — they  moved 
through  the  process  with  easy  expertise. 

The  boy  for  whom  they  prepared  the 
grave  lay  cold  and  still  under  a sheet  in 
his  parents’  home.  His  mother  and  the 
women  of  the  town  sat  watch  over  the 
body  while  his  father  built  a coffin  out- 
side out  of  smooth  white  wood.  The  coffin 
was  small  and  narrow,  built  for  a slight 
young  boy  of  16. 

It  was  Sunday,  February  28,  1988,  at 
Asentamiento  Emiliano  Perez — a reset- 
tlement camp  outside  of  Paiwas,  Nica- 
ragua. The  camp  is  for  refugees  from  the 
hillside  whose  homes  have  been  destroyed 
and  family  members  killed  by  the 
“contras.”  We  were  in  the  mideastern 
part  of  Nicaragua,  deep  in  the  war  zone. 

As  I sorted  rocks  and  watched  the  men 
digging  the  grave,  I could  hear  distant 
sounds  of  shooting.  The  boy  we  were 
burying  had  been  shot  in  the  head  early 
that  morning  while  doing  guard  duty. 
When  we  visited  his  home,  his  mother 
calmly  drew  back  the  sheet  and  asked  us 
to  take  pictures  of  his  body. 

I’m  not  a total  stranger  to  violence, 
after  working  in  Voluntary  Service  at 
Freedom  House — a hospitality  center  for 
the  homeless  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  The 
law  of  the  street  is  a violent  one;  many 
homeless  people  carry  weapons,  use  vio- 
lent language,  and  are  quick  to  settle  a 
disagreement  physically.  There  are  more 


subtle  forms  of  violence  as  well — the  in- 
sidious violence  of  drug  abuse,  AIDS,  al- 
coholism, and  self-abuse  and  suicide 
brought  about  by  mental  illness.  In  the  19 
months  that  I’ve  worked  at  Freedom 
House,  five  homeless  people  have  died  in 
various  ways,  from  murder,  suicide, 
AIDS,  and  exposure. 

What  does  the  death  of  a 16-year-old 
boy  in  Nicaragua  have  to  do  with  the 
death  that  I see  among  the  homeless  of 
Richmond?  Is  there  a connection  between 
his  death  and  the  suffering  and  death  of 
people  who  are  homeless  in  the  United 
States? 

One  of  the  greatest  ironies  that  hit  me 
while  I was  in  the  resettlement  camps  in 
Nicaragua  as  part  of  a Witness  for  Peace 
delegation  was  that  people  were  in  those 
camps  as  a direct  result  of  U.S.  military 
spending.  The  spending  helps  the  contras, 
while  people  in  the  United  States  are 
homeless  because  of  our  refusal  to  make 
shelter  and  housing  a national  priority. 
Rather  than  spending  money  to  house  the 
homeless  in  this  country,  we  instead  per- 
petuate a cycle  of  homelessness  and  pov- 
erty by  aiding  the  contra  rebels  who  leave 
innocent  people  without  homes  and  food 
in  their  own  country. 

While  in  Nicaragua  I was  constantly 
impressed  by  the  hope  that  I saw  in  the 
Nicaraguan  people.  They  were  anxious  to 
have  the  war  over,  so  that  they  could  go 
back  to  growing  crops  and  building  their 
day-care  centers  and  schools  and  health 
clinics.  And  so  I want  to  have  hope  for 
them  as  well,  that  with  the  recent  peace 
talks  and  cease-fire  agreements  between 
the  contras  and  the  Sandinistas  that  they 
will  agree  to  “beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares”  and  begin  to  rebuild  their  lit- 
tle country. 

And  in  this  country,  not  only  do  I pray 
that  we  will  support  the  peace  process 
that  Nicaragua  has  embarked  upon,  but 
that  we  will  also  learn  to  shift  our  pri- 
orities toward  peace  in  our  own  country — 
toward  building  safe,  decent  housing  for 
everyone,  toward  addressing  racism, 
toward  eliminating  the  death  penalty. 

I recently  got  a call  from  a woman  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  telling  me  about  some 
national  legislation  being  introduced  to 
transfer  military  funding  into  a com- 
prehensive housing  plan.  Military  arms 
into  homes — what  a beautiful 
transformation! 

— Deborah  Siegrist,  Richmond,  Va. 


We  need  music 
old  and  new 

When  I was  a teenager,  I heard  a song 
on  the  radio  about  Brother  Ire  in  the 
choir.  It  seems  he  wasn’t  always  “with” 
the  rest  of  the  group  and  finally  a com- 
mittee was  sent  to  his  home  to  relieve  him 
of  his  place  in  the  choir.  Brother  Ire 
quietly  wondered  if  he’d  be  allowed  to 
sing  in  the  heavenly  choir.  I remember 
feeling  sad  about  the  song,  but,  because  I 
had  some  musical  talent,  I never  im- 
agined I might  be  a “Brother  Ire.” 

Through  my  adult  years.  I’ve  watched 
the  church  grow  more  and  more  like  the 
committee  sent  to  Brother  Ire’s  home. 
Our  music  has  to  reach  a certain  level  of 
technical  expertise  to  be  acceptable  in  our 
services.  We’re  almost  ashamed  of 
amateur  contributions.  Along  with  this 
way  of  thinking  is  the  idea  that  only  a 
certain  type  of  music  is  acceptable.  We 
carefully  guard  against  music  that’s  too 
contemporary,  too  “country,”  or  too 
rhythmic.  This  attitude  limits  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  may  serve  the  Lord  and 
his  church. 

Recently  I attended  a Worship/Music 
Seminar  led  by  Mary  Oyer  and  Rebecca 
Slough.  I found  it  not  only  interesting  and 
informative,  but  uplifitng  and  encourag- 
ing. I believe  the  music  leadership  of  our 
church  is  in  capable  and  sensitive  hands. 
Mary  Oyer  said,  in  regard  to  types  of 
music  that  different  people  appreciate,  “if 
we  really  care  about  someone,  we’ll  find 
out  what  they  like  and  why  they  like  it.” 
We  need  to  do  this  if  our  music  is  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  people. 

Music  leaders  in  each  congregation  feel 
a responsibility  not  to  let  their  church  be- 
come stale  on  the  same  old  music  they 
grew  up  with.  It’s  good  to  broaden  our- 
selves with  new  songs,  new  types  of  mu- 
sic, and  creative  new  ways  of  expressing 
them.  But  if  we  keep  looking  for  the 
“new”  at  the  expense  of  totally  discarding 
the  (sometimes  precious)  “old,”  we’ve  lost 
a part  of  ourselves.  We  need  to  find  out 
what  is  dear  to  our  congregation  and 
blend  it  in  with  the  new. 

Let’s  be  sensitive  and  loving  to  each 
other.  Let’s  listen  to  one  another  and  en- 
courage the  amateur.  If  our  music  erupts 
from  our  hearts,  it  will  be  acceptable 
when  it  flows  from  our  mouths. 

— Vera  Leinbach,  Colo. 
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“I  thought 
the  Mennonite 
church  was  only 
Honduras . 


I didn’t  realize  it  was 
a great  family, 
a great  community.” 

Adalid  Romero,  Honduras 


Some  people  perceive  Mennon- 
ite World  Conference  as  a plan- 
ner of  big  meetings.  They  are  not 
aware  of  the  larger  MWC  vision. 

Mennonite  World  Conference 
today  is  assemblies.  But  it  is  also 
an  ongoing  venture  in  faith  and 
mission.  Today,  ninety-three 
church  bodies  in  50  nations  are 
members  and  appoint  delegates 
to  MWC’s  General  Council. 

MWC:  Fellowship,  Communi- 
cation and  Facilitation 

Fraternal  visits. ..Mission 
consultations. ..General  Council 
meetings... 

Mennonite  World  Fellowship 
Sunday...  International  Mennon- 
ite Peace  Committee... 

Mennonite  World  Hand- 
book... International  Song- 
book...  News  service. ..CoMnc/V 
Correo  magazines. 

All  have  been  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  World  Conference  to 
increase  unity  and  understanding 
and  to  provide  a strong  Anabap- 
tist witness  in  the  world. 


As  Adalid  Romero  noted 
after  the  MWC  General  Council 
meeting  in  Paraguay  last  sum- 
mer, the  church  extends  beyond 
national  boundaries. 

And  MWC  continues  to 
strive  to  build  a worldwide 
network  of  mutual  concern 
among  Mennonites,  Brethren  in 
Christ  and  related  churches. 

MWC:  Assembly  12 

Assembly  12  will  be  held  on 
July  24—29,  1990,  in  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  Canada. 

The  theme  for  this  event  is 
“Witnessing  to  Christ  in  Today’s 
World.” 

There  are  several  ways  that 
you  can  become  involved,  right 
now,  in  the  program  of  MWC: 

1.  Plan  now  to  use  the  Faith  and 
Life  study  book  in  your  congre- 
gation in  1989.  This  six-lesson 


study  based  on  the  theme  will 
assist  in  preparing  for  Assembly 
12.  Churches  all  over  the  world 
will  be  doing  the  same. 

2.  Sponsor  an  international 
delegate  to  Assembly  1 2 and  to 
your  congregation.  This  is  a 
unique  opportunity  for  Canadian 
Mennonites  to  share  in  making 
this  a truly  international  event. 
MWC  will  send  Travel  Fund  in- 
formation in  September  1988. 

3.  Support  your  conference  as  it 
supports  MWC.  MWC’s  con- 
tinuing program  is  financed  by 
conferences  through  their  budg- 
ets and  contributions. 


For  more  information  please 
contact; 

Canadian  Office: 

Mennonite  World  Conference 
405-326  Broadway  Avenue 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba  R3C  055 
Telephone  204-947-9188 

International  Office: 

Mennonite  World  Conference 
465  Gundersen  Drive,  Suite  200 
Carol  Stream,  Illinois  60188 
Telephone  312-690-9666 


1990  Winnipeg 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


MCCers  in  El  Salvador  aid  human  rights 
victims,  spend  two  days  in  custody 


Editor's  note:  This  is  a firsthand  report 
by  Meymonite  Central  Com  mittee  worker 
Kori  Leaman-Miller  of  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  who  aided  human  rights  victims 
and  was  herself  detained  by  the 
Salvadoran  military. 

The  civil  war  in  El  Salvador  grinds  on, 
day  after  day,  taking  a terrible  toll  on 
people  and  property.  The  United  States 
pours  more  than  one  million  dollars  a day 
into  the  Salvadoran  government’s  budget. 
While  body  counts  are  not  as  high  as  they 
were  in  the  early  1980s  when  10,000  ci- 
vilians died  a year,  terror  tactics  by  the 
Salvadoran  military  continue. 

As  one  of  four  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee workers  living  in  San  Jose 
Guayabal,  a small  militarized  town  north 
of  the  capital  city  of  San  Salvador,  I have 
witnessed  the  Salvadoran  military’s  fear 
tactics.  Recent  events  illustrate  the 
repressive  atmosphere  in  which  most  ci- 
vilians live.  Stories  like  these  can  be 
heard  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country. 

Last  Christmas  Day,  the  army  de- 
tained four  men  from  the  nearby  village 
of  Piedra  Labrada  who  participate  in  our 
agricultural  loan  program,  and  accused 
them  of  being  rebels.  'The  men  denied  the 
charges.  They  were  blindfolded,  bound  at 
the  ankles  and  wrists,  and  driven  to  a 
military  barracks  in  the  capital  where 
they  were  interrogated  and  beaten.  A 
fifth  man  was  picked  up  the  following 
day.  He  was  accused  of  making  mines  for 
the  rebels.  He  was  tied  to  a tree,  beaten, 
and  burned  with  cigarettes.  Later  he  was 
taken  to  the  military  barracks,  where  the 
the  other  four  men  were  being  held,  and 
left  naked  in  his  cell.  He  was  released  11 
days  later  after  being  forced  to  sign  a 
“confession.” 

When  family  members  went  to  the  bar- 
racks to  look  for  the  missing  men,  the 
army  denied  holding  them.  The  army  also 
lied  to  the  International  Red  Cross,  say- 
ing they  knew  nothing  of  the  prisoners’ 
whereabouts.  The  next  day  two  male  rela- 
tives seeking  information  at  the  barracks 
were  blindfolded  and  locked  in  cells  for 
several  hours. 

On  Dec.  30,  the  five  prisoners  were 
photographed  and  asked  if  they  would  be 
informers  for  the  army.  When  the  men 
refused,  the  officer  threatened  them  say- 
ing, “This  time  you  were  beaten,  but  if 
you  return  to  your  community  and  are 
picked  up  again,  we  won’t  bother  bringing 


you  here.”  And  he  made  the  gesture  for 
removing  their  heads. 

Residents  of  Piedra  Labrada  de- 
nounced the  army’s  violation  of  these 
men’s  human  rights  to  the  Catholic 
Church’s  legal  office,  which  sent  a letter 
to  the  armed  forces.  Soon  after,  the  mili- 
tary went  from  house  to  house  in  the 
village  asking  who  was  responsible  for 
reporting  the  abuses.  Though  no  one  gave 
the  army  information,  the  Christmas  cap- 
tures have  effectively  terrorized  the 
village.  As  one  woman  said,  “If  our  in- 
nocent neighbors  can  be  accused  and 
detained,  none  of  us  are  safe.” 

A month  later  villagers  from  surround- 
ing communities  came  to  San  Jose 
Guayabal  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  local  Catholic  church.  That  evening  a 
large  group  of  residents  of  nearby 
Melendez  were  walking  home  under  a full 
moon  when  armed  men  in  civilian  clothes 
stepped  from  the  shadows  and  seized 
three  young  men.  Several  witnesses 
recognized  one  of  the  armed  men  as  a 
soldier  and  another  as  an  army  informer. 
'The  three  young  men  were  not  seen  alive 
again. 

Early  the  next  morning,  we  went  with 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  captured  men  to  the 
International  Red  Cross  and  an  army  bar- 
racks in  the  capital  trying  to  locate  the 
missing  men.  No  one  had  any  informa- 
tion. The  following  day  we  continued  the 
search  with  the  wife  and  aunt  of  one  of 
the  men.  We  went  to  the  Catholic 
Church’s  legal  office  to  document  the  dis- 
appearance. We  were  told  bluntly,  “Your 
men  are  dead.”  The  women  began  to 
shake  and  cry  and  the  young  wife  wished 
aloud  she  had  stayed  with  her  husband 
and  died  with  him. 

The  three  men’s  bodies  had  been  found 
the  day  before  at  Puerta  del  Diablo,  a 
two-hour  drive  from  our  town  and  a fa- 
vorite dumping  ground  for  death  squads 
in  the  past.  The  victims  were  found 
blindfolded  with  their  thumbs  tied  behind 
their  backs.  Besides  knife  and  gunshot 
wounds,  their  faces  had  been  disfigured 
beyond  recognition.  That  evening  the 
three  bodies  were  returned  and  buried  in 
a common  grave.  In  a simple  service  the 
people  of  Melendez  read  Scripture  and 
prayed  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  'They 
also  prayed  for  their  own  protection. 

In  February,  the  army  detained  me,  my 
husband,  Larry,  and  MCC  co-worker 
Gary  Guthrie,  on  our  return  from  visiting 


friends  in  Piedra  Labrada,  a rebel  strong- 
hold and  target  of  many  offensives  by  the 
Salvadoran  Army.  The  commander  asked 
to  see  our  permission  to  be  in  the  area, 
though  MCC  has  been  working  here  since 
1981  providing  small  agricultural  loans 
and  a nutrition  program  to  displaced 
families. 

The  soldiers  questioned  us  for  several 
hours  about  the  nature  of  our  work  and 
eventually  decided  to  escort  us  back  to 
San  Jose  Guayabal.  We  were  told  we  were 
being  escorted  only  for  our  safety,  but 
when  we  arrived  we  were  turned  over  to 
the  National  Guard  and  told  we  would 
need  to  await  instructions  from  the  high 
command  in  San  Salvador. 

Though  our  home  was  only  three  blocks 
away,  we  spent  the  night  in  the  barracks. 
We  were  told  the  next  morning  that  a he- 
licopter would  take  us  to  army  head- 
quarters in  the  capital  since  the  rebels 
had  called  a transportation  strike  the  day 
before  and  it  was  considered  dangerous  to 
travel  by  land. 

We  waited  several  hours  but  no  heli- 
copter came.  Instead  five  men  in  civilian 
clothes  arrived  in  a pickup  with  M-16  ma- 
chine guns  hidden  under  a piece  of  foam 
in  the  bed  of  the  truck.  They  asked  us  to 
get  in.  We  were  driven  to  the  capital 
under  National  Guard  escort.  A block 
from  the  army  barracks  we  were 
blindfolded.  When  we  arrived  we  were 
taken  inside  the  barracks  and,  still 
blindfolded,  locked  in  small,  brick  cells. 

Under  my  blindfold,  I saw  the  bare  feet 
of  a Salvadoran  prisoner  being  led  from 
one  of  the  cells.  I was  reminded  of  our 
friends  from  Piedra  Labrada  who  had 
been  detained  in  these  same  barracks  two 
months  before.  Our  U.S.  passports 
protected  us — a protection  our  Piedra 
Labrada  friends  did  not  enjoy.  Instead  of 
being  stripped  and  left  hungry,  we  were 
held  an  hour  and  then  led  to  the  colonel’s 
office,  where  the  vice-consul  from  the 
U.S.  Embassy  was  waiting. 

Before  being  released,  the  colonel  spoke 
to  us  about  “good  people,  medium  good 
people,  and  bad  people.”  Bad  people,  he 
said,  are  those  who  come  to  El  Salvador, 
see  the  abuses,  and  then  go  back  to  the 
United  States  and  “lie”  to  their  senators 
about  who  is  responsible,  trying  to  stop 
U.S.  aid  to  his  country. 

Although  we  said  nothing,  we  realized 
we  are  “bad  people”  in  his  eyes.  We  have 
seen  abuses  by  the  army.  We  have  cried 
with  wives  whose  husbands  were  sense- 
lessly murdered  by  the  m.ilitary.  We  have 
gone  with  mothers  searching  for  sons 
taken  from  home  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  We  have  attended  burials  of  in- 
nocent civilians  caught  in  the  crossfire. 
And  we  have  seen  the  pain  and  fear  of  the 
war  in  our  friends’  faces. 

— Kori  Leaman-Miller 
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A cabin  on  Jacob’s  Creek,  which  was  built  by  A.  J.  and  Alta  Metzler  soon  after  Laurelville  was 
purchased  from  the  Methodists  in  1943. 


Two  new  events 
added  to  Laurelville’s 
summer  program 

Pastor-storyteller  Lynn  Miller  will  lead  a 
Family  Storytelling  Week  and  professor- 
counselor  Marcus  Smucker  a Pastor’s 
Growth  Week  in  new  programs  at 
Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 
Center  this  summer.  This  is  the  45th 
summer  of  programming  since  the  begin- 
ning of  Laurelville  in  1943. 

“Miller  is  one  of  the  most  captivating 
and  capable  storytellers  on  the  church 
circuit  today,”  said  program  director  Levi 
Miller.  “He’ll  tell  Anabaptist,  personal, 
and  biblical  stories  as  well  as  help 
families  tell  their  own  stories.”  Lynn 
Miller  is  pastor  of  South  Union  Men- 
nonite Church,  West  Liberty,  Ohio.  The 
event  is  set  for  Aug.  1-5. 

The  pastors  (and  spouses)  event,  set  for 
Aug.  7-12,  is  CO-  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  (Men- 
nonite Church)  and  Ministerial  Lead- 
ership Services  (General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church).  Marcus  Smucker  is  coor- 
dinator of  spiritual  formation  and  a pro- 
fessor of  pastoral  theology  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 

In  other  programs,  the  Re-Entry 
Retreat  for  missionaries  and  other 
overseas  workers  has  been  moved  from 
the  fall  to  the  late  summer  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year.  This  Aug.  5-7 
event  will  be  led  by  Wanda  and  Brono 
Bergen  of  the  Commission  on  Overseas 
Mission;  Gerald  and  Geraldine  Mumaw 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions;  Rachel 


and  Eldon  Stoltzfus  of  Sarasota,  Fla.;  and 
Phil  and  Gwen  Hostetter  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.  The  weekend  is  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  and  several 
Mennonite  mission  agencies. 

The  Transition  Week  for  missionaries, 
set  for  Aug.  7-12,  will  be  led  by  Abraham 
and  Dorothy  Schmitt  of  Souderton,  Pa., 
and  Dale  and  Laura  Schumm  of  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

This  summer’s  programs  for  children 
and  youth  will  be  led  by  a new  director — 
Tina  Boshart  of  Alden,  N.Y.  She  is  a 1988 
graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College’s 
camping  and  recreation  program. 

In  other  programs,  the  leaders  and 
dates  are: 

•Deaf  Persons  and  Families,  June  17-19, 
Val  Dively,  Patrick  Kraybill,  and 
Charlotte  Baker-Shenk. 

•Junior  Camp  (ages  8-10),  June  19-25, 
Mark  Peachey. 

•Families  with  a Developmentally 
Disabled  Member,  June  26-30,  Mitchell 
Kingsley,  Alonna  Gautsche,  and  Darrel 
and  Marian  Hostetler. 

•Music  Week,  July  3-9,  Ken  Nafziger, 
Marge  Maust,  Gordon  Davis,  and  Vern 
and  Chris  Allemang. 

•Junior  High  Camp  (ages  11-13),  July  3-9, 
John  Denlinger. 

•Survival  Camp  (ages  10-14),  July  10-16, 
Laurelville  staff. 

•Business  and  Professional  People,  July 
21-24,  Richard  Detweiler,  Mim  Book,  and 
Phyllis  Pellman  Good. 

•Youth  Camp  (ages  14-17),  July  24-30, 
Roy  and  Connie  Bender. 

•Single  Parent  Families,  Aug.  8-12,  Don 


Munn,  Kim  Gingerich,  and  Robert 
Johnson. 

•Senior  Adults,  Aug.  28-Sept.  2,  Helen 
and  Ed  Alderfer  and  David  Thomas. 

More  information  is  available  from 
Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA 
15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 

Hong  Kong  Mennonites 
to  reach 

important  milestone 

The  nearly  80  Mennonites  in  Hong  Kong 
will  soon  reach  a significant  milestone  in 
their  10-year  history:  their  first-ever 
constitution.  Members  of  the  recently 
formed  Conference  of  Mennonites  in 
Hong  Kong  hope  to  have  their  constitu- 
tion completed  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  constitution  is  important  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  two  Mennonite  con- 
gregations in  Hong  Kong  will  be  writing 
down  their  own  set  of  guidelines  for  the 
first  time.  A declaration  of  independence, 
so  to  speak.  Prior  to  this,  the  churches  re- 
lated to  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  Second,  the  constitu- 
tion provides  the  Conference  of  Men- 
nonites in  Hong  Kong  with  official 
recognition  from  the  powers-that-be — the 
Hong  Kong  government. 

Of  course,  there  are  a few  hurdles  that 
Hong  Kong  Mennonites  will  have  to  jump 
before  they  can  be  fully  independent  from 
the  two  North  American  mission 
agencies. 

One  is  in  the  area  of  leadership.  This  is 
evidenced,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  the 
current  chairperson  of  the  church  is  GC 
missionary  Hugh  Sprunger.  The  church 
would  like  to  have  a Chinese  chairperson 
within  three  years.  The  church  has  also 
agreed  to  help  some  individuals  receive 
seminary  training  in  preparation  for 
church  leadership  positions. 

Increasing  the  number  of  churches  is 
also  high  on  the  Hong  Kong  church’s 
agenda.  Commitments  were  made  to 
plant  two  congregations  in  coming 
years — not  a small  task  considering  the 
current  size  of  the  church.  Hong  Kong 
Mennonites  plan  to  establish  a fund 
which  would  allow  congregations  to 
receive  grants  or  loans  that  could  be  used 
to  purchase  buildings. 

'The  need  for  more  church  members  and 
leaders  does  not  dampen  the  Hong  Kong 
church’s  enthusiasm  for  new  projects. 
Missionaries  Tim  and  Suanne  Sprunger, 
who  have  been  working  with  a non-Men- 
nonite  group  to  establish  a fellowship  for 
taxi  drivers,  will  be  working  for  the  Men- 
nonite church  to  develop  a similar  project 
with  the  help  of  missionaries  Hugh  and 
Janet  Sprunger.  This  would  involve  Men- 
nonites in  the  Philippines  and  in  Hong 
Kong  to  help  Filipinos  who  are  serving  as 
maids  in  Hong  Kong. — Carla  Reimer 
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Ohio  Conference 
annual  meeting  includes 
youth  as  ‘guest  delegates’ 

“Celebrating  the  Family  of  God”  was  the 
theme  of  the  Ohio  Conference  annual 
meeting  held  recently  at  South  Union 
Mennonite  Church  near  West  Liberty.  A 
unique  feature  this  year  was  participa- 
tion by  youth,  who  were  there  as  “guest 
delegates.” 

After  an  orientation  to  Ohio  Con- 
ference that  included  the  showing  of  a 
video  made  by  the  youth  group  of  the 
North  Clinton  congregation,  the  youth  ob- 
served and  participated  in  delegate 
reports  and  discussion.  Later,  during 
separate  youth  activities,  they  divided 
into  five  groups  and  each  became  a com- 


mission. They  were  asked  to  find  a solu- 
tion to  a problem,  then  report  back  to  the 
larger  group. 

Weldon  and  Florence  Schloneger, 
copastors  of  the  Bethel  congregation,  led 
the  worship  sessions  planned  around  the 
theme  of  God’s  dealings  with  his  family 
throughout  history.  The  short,  focused 
segments  included  drama,  music,  and 
storytelling  and  were  rich  in  imagery. 

The  Nurture  Commission  report  and 
ensuing  discussion  was  one  of  the  first 
reports  observed  by  the  youth  delegates. 
Of  special  interest  to  them  was  the  pro- 
posal—and  approval— of  giving  $100  per 
semester  to  each  Ohio  Conference  student 
who  attends  a Mennonite  Church  college. 

The  Gifts  Discernment  Committee  said 
it  has  been  unsuccessful  in  finding  a 
person  to  chair  the  Evangelism  Commis- 


sion, having  contacted  14  persons.  David 
Eshleman,  outgoing  chairperson,  agreed 
to  serve  an  additional  three  months. 

The  delegates  officially  welcomed  two 
new  congregations — Bellefontaine  (Ohio) 
Christian  Fellowship  and  Foundation 
Mennonite  Church  of  Erie,  Pa.,  giving  the 
conference  a total  of  83  congregations. 

Intense  discussion  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mission report  centered  on  churches’ 
methods  of  giving  to  conference  and  the 
commission’s  decision  to  withhold  funds 
from  a church  agency  for  six  days  to  off- 
set a cash  flow  difficulty. 

The  Peace  and  Service  Commission 
drafted  a letter  to  President  Ronald 
Reagan  protesting  the  sending  of  U.S. 
troops  to  Honduras,  which  took  place  just 
prior  to  the  annual  meeting. 

— Joanne  Lehman 


KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 


The  feminization 
of  poverty 

Fifty  years  ago  the  people  who  suffered 
most  from  poverty  in  the  United  States 
were  the  elderly.  Many  had  exhausted 
their  savings;  they  had  no  pension  in- 
come, either  private  or  Social  Security; 
and  they  had  no  Medicare  to  meet  their 
heavy  medical  costs. 

But  today  the  most  seriously  affected 
by  poverty  are  young  mothers  who  have 
no  husbands  to  help  bear  the  expense  of 
child  rearing  and  who  often  must  pay 
exorbitant  rents  for  substandard  housing. 

American  women  have  made  remark- 
able progress  in  the  past  50  years.  Prior 
to  World  War  II  few  married  women  were 
able  to  gain  employment  outside  the 
home.  Now  45  percent  of  the  labor  force 
are  women.  Fifty  years  ago  only  a few 
medical  doctors  were  women  and  still 
fewer  were  lawyers  or  engineers.  Today 
37  percent  of  the  students  entering 
medical  schools  are  women.  But  in  spite 
of  the  progress  in  some  areas,  women  to- 
day carry  the  burden  of  having  the  high- 
est poverty  rates  in  the  nation. 

Although  there  has  been  some  effort  to 
increase  wage  rates  for  women,  many 
women  receive  lower  wages  than  men  for 
doing  the  same  job.  Where  the  jobs  are 
different,  many  employers  have  resisted 
the  concept  of  “comparable  worth” — pay- 
ing the  same  wages  for  women’s  jobs 
which,  though  different  from  men’s, 
make  demands  for  educational  back- 
ground and  skills  which  are  comparable. 

But  the  main  reason  for  high  poverty 
rates  among  women  is  not  disriminatory 
pay  scales.  Rather,  it  stems  from  the  fact 
that  many  women  today  are  heads  of 
families  and  use  their  often  meager  in- 
comes to  support  not  only  themselves  but 
their  dependent  children  as  well.  In  the 


early  1960s  more  than  43  percent  of  all  fe- 
male-headed families  had  incomes  below 
the  poverty  line.  Partly  through  govern- 
ment welfare  programs  this  percentage 
fell  to  30  percent  in  1979.  Now  largely  be- 
cause of  reduction  in  the  budget  for  wel- 
fare programs  in  the  1980s  the  figure  is 
once  again  rising.  In  contrast,  male- 
headed families  having  incomes  below  the 
poverty  level  fell  from  nearly  16  percent 
in  1959  to  less  than  half  that  in  recent 
years  (7  percent  in  1985). 

Some  of  the  female-headed  families 
result  from  the  death  of  the  husband.  But 
the  vast  majority  of  them  are  the  result 
of  divorce.  Divorce  rates  increased  dra- 
matically throughout  the  1960s  and 
1970s;  they  more  than  doubled  between 
1965  and  1975.  Although  remarriage  rates 
increased  during  the  same  period,  they 
did  not  advance  by  nearly  as  much  as  the 
divorce  rates.  Therefore,  a divorce  usu- 
ally results  in  a female-headed  family. 
Increasingly  today,  male-headed  families 
have  two  wage  earners  (husband  and 
wife),  whereas  female-headed  families 
have  at  most  one  wage  earner,  and  she 
usually  has  the  responsibility  for  the  care 
of  dependent  children  as  well. 

Teenage  pregnancies  of  unmarried 
women  often  lead  to  female-headed 
families.  If  the  couple  does  marry,  an 
early  divorce  may  follow.  When  the  cou- 
ple does  not  marry,  it  is  often  not  possible 
to  establish  definitively  the  paternity  of 
the  child.  In  either  case  fewer  single 
young  mothers  today  will  go  to  live  with 
their  parents  than  was  true  a generation 
ago.  'This  is  partly  a result  of  a greater 
desire  for  independence  and  partly  as  a 
result  of  parents’  unwillingness  or 
inability  to  support  the  unmarried 
daughter  and  her  child  in  the  parents’ 
home.  Nearly  twice  as  many  families 
headed  by  black  women  live  in  poverty  as 
those  headed  by  white  women. 

Some  of  the  female-headed  families  liv- 
ing below  the  poverty  line  are  completely 
dependent  on  welfare  for  their  support. 


But  where  the  female  head  has  a job,  her 
pay  is  often  not  much  above  the  legal 
minimum  wage.  This  minimum  has  not 
been  increased  since  it  was  last  raised  in 
1981  to  $3.35  an  hour.  But  we  have  had 
substantial  inflation  since  1981 — the 
$3.35  today  would  buy  only  what  $2.68 
would  have  bought  in  1981.  The  Reagan 
administration’s  hesitancy  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  stems  from  the  fear  that 
to  do  so  would  increase  teenage  unem- 
ployment. This  argument  seems  to  me  to 
have  limited  validity.  Only  7 percent  of 
the  hourly  work  force  of  the  nation  earns 
the  minimum  wage  or  less.  In  any  event, 
even  a minimum  wage  of  $5  an  hour 
would  still  yield  an  annual  income  for  a 
full-time  worker  which  is  below  the  pov- 
erty level  for  a family. 

In  addition  to  raising  the  minimum 
wage,  additional  income-support  systems 
are  needed.  Canada  and  most  European 
nations  provide  “family  allowances.”  The 
United  States  has  chosen  rather  to  in- 
crease the  tax  exemptions  for  each  de- 
pendent. This  is  helpful  to  middle-  and 
upper-income-level  families  but  it  does 
nothing  to  help  the  very  poor  who  pay  no 
federal  income  tax  at  all.  They  do,  of 
course,  pay  Social  Security  taxes,  but  the 
exemption  does  not  apply  to  these  taxes. 

Why  is  so  little  done  to  help  the  poor? 
Part  of  the  reason  is  that  it  is  thought 
that  most  of  them  do  not  vote  and  so 
bring  no  political  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
issue.  But  I am  afraid  that  lack  of  concern 
for  the  poor  is  also  a result  of  the  re- 
sponse of  “good”  people  who  feel  that 
most  poor  people  are  reaping  a just 
reward  for  their  own  failures.  Even  if  we 
accept  this  judgment  as  applying  to  the 
parent,  it  does  not  apply  to  children.  Re- 
search has  shown  that  children  who  grow 
up  in  poverty  are  more  likely  to  be  im- 
poverished in  adulthood  as  well.  The 
blame  which  we  attach  to  the  parent 
should  not  prevent  us  from  extending 
compassion  to  their  children. 

— Carl  Kr eider 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

I marvel  too,  how  he  brought  me 
through  three  rough  years  of  severe  ill- 
ness. During  these  years,  I counseled 
thousands  on  the  telephone,  and  prayed 
with  them.  Oh,  the  lessons  we  learn 
through  loving  confrontation! 


pened  in  the  history  of  humanity.  But  it 
continues  to  happen  right  in  our  own 
country,  and  we  do  nothing.  We  don’t 
even  seem  to  be  uncomfortable  about  it. 
Could  it  be  that  we  are  too  comfortable  to 
take  the  risk  of  becoming  involved? 
Would  Christ  have  been  born  if  he  would 
have  come  in  our  age  or  would  he  have 
landed  in  a bucket  at  an  abortion  clinic? 


Norman  Teague,  Chesapeake,  Va. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  that  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints  be  kept  pure, 
so  that  its  life-changing  message  will  not 
be  profaned. 

May  I present  two  scenarios? 

Scenario  1:  A certain  renowned  sem- 
inary professor  came  upon  a manuscript 
tainted  with  heresy,  he  felt,  written  by 
another  professor  in  another  part  of  the 
country.  His  assumption  was  supported 
by  the  assumption  of  two  other  outstand- 
ing theologians  who  had  read  the  same 
manuscript,  namely,  Carl  Henry  and 
Harold  Lindsell  (“Readers  Say,”  Apr.  19). 

This  certain  professor  promptly  placed 
a letter  in  a churchwide  publication  to 
bring  the  attention  of  his  constituency  to 
the  heresy.  What  the  ramifications  of  this 
will  be  remains  to  be  seen. 

Scenario  2:  A certain  seminary 
professor  came  upon  a manuscript 
tainted  with  heresy,  he  felt,  written  by 
another  professor  in  another  part  of  the 
country.  Since  he  had  a great  deal  of 
respect  for  his  fellow  teacher,  he  felt  he 
must  practice  what  the  Lord  of  both  of 
them  teaches:  Matthew  18:15 — “If  thy 
brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go 
and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and 
him  alone  . . . (and  gain  thy  brother).” 

So,  this  certain  professor  made  a long- 
distance call  to  the  brother  who  had  of- 
fended and  shared  with  him  in  a loving 
way  that  his  writings  were  leading  others 
astray.  After  they  had  talked  for  an  hour 
and  a half,  they  then  prayed,  one  for  the 
other,  on  the  telephone,  and  hung  up  with 
tears  of  joy.  Both  had  been  blessed. 
Actually,  they  talked  mostly  about  how 
each  other’s  children  were  “walking  in  the 
truth”  and  how  even  though  their  wives 
gave  them  a hard  time  once  in  awhile, 
they  had  profited  greatly. 

I read  and  reread  Professor  Kraus’s 
articles  in  Gospel  Herald  (Apr.  12  and  19), 
looking  for  heresy.  I found  none,  even 
though  I am  a theologian  of  sorts  (at  least 
I have  had  seminary).  After  I had  read,  I 
sat  down  in  our  big  armchair,  at  home, 
just  thinking  about  how  blessed  I am,  not 
a “son  of  Menno,”  but  a son  of  God,  just  as 
my  brethren  are  and  how  I have  been 
blessed  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  Raised 
in  a Mennonite  children’s  home,  and 
called,  at  22,  into  the  Christian  ministry, 
and  then  having  just  the  right  woman 
come  into  my  life,  to  be  my  wife — she  was 
a “daughter”  of  Jacob  Ammon  (Amish) — 
but  was  too  a “daughter  of  the  King,”  our 


Arthur  A.  Voth,  Akron,  Pa. 

A word  of  appreciation  for  j/our  edi- 
torial “Solidarity  with  Christ”  (Mar.  29). 
Finding  the  gist  of  the  gospel  is  most  dif- 
ficult; it  has  so  many  facets.  As  you  say, 
there  will  always  remain  a mystery. 

Just  a word  of  personal  sharing,  where 
I am  now  in  my  Christian  faith.  I start 
with  Jesus,  who  he  was,  his  life,  his  teach- 
ings, and  then  on  to  his  death  and  resur- 
rection. “For  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
he  gave  his  one  and  only  Son,  that  who- 
ever believes  in  him  shall  not  perish  but 
have  eternal  life”  (John  3:16). 


Marcia  M.  Holsopple,  Hesston,  Kans. 

I want  to  affirm  the  article,  “Why  Are 
We  Neglecting  the  Abortion  Issue?”  by 
Julie  Fisher  (“Hear,  Hear!”  Mar.  22).  How 
can  we  say  we  are  a brotherhood  of 
shalom  when  we  continue  to  allow  abor- 
tion and  our  voices  remain  silent?  Shalom 
is  being  in  right  relationship  with  all 
those  in  humanity  and  God.  It  is  not  just 
the  absence  of  war  or  refusing  to  take  up 
arms.  It  calls  us  to  respond  to  the  injus- 
tices in  our  society. 

I cannot  be  silent  anymore  at  the  mil- 
lions of  lives  murdered  each  year.  We 
look  back  at  the  Holocaust  and  wonder 
how  that  atrocity  could  have  ever  hap- 


Gordon  Erb,  Zurich,  Out. 

The  Mar.  8 edition  of  Gospel  Herald 
was  very  timely.  I would  like  to  express  a 
few  thoughts. 

The  Mennonite  salami  still  has  a lot  of 
solid  meat,  but  it  also  contains  a lot  of 
bologna,  some  of  which  is  evident  in  the 
front-page  article,  “We’re  Headed  for  a 
Crisis.”  Another  one!  I think  we  Men- 
nonites  are  a bit  clumsy  with  the  two- 
edged  sword!  Our  wounds  are  mostly  self- 
inflicted! 

When  Satan  comes  as  a roaring  lion  he 
is  more  easily  identified  than  when  he 
comes  as  the  angel  of  light,  quoting  Scrip- 
ture as  he  did  in  Eden  or  in  the  wilderness 
as  the  deceiver  or  presenting  a counterfeit 
gospel. 

If  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  or  the 
Word  is  no  longer  going  to  be  the  central 
event  in  our  worship  service,  or  not 
considered  to  be  sufficient  to  attract 
people,  what  are  we  then?  Is  self-admira- 
tion  one  of  our  problems  or  are  we  like  Is- 
rael at  Sinai  minus  the  golden  calf?  If  this 
is  so,  why  should  some  of  us  not  prefer  a 
liturgical  church  where  the  pulpit  and  the 
baptismal  font  and  the  communion  table 
are  still  central  to  the  worship  service?  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  we  have  “concerned” 
Mennonites?  May  God  have  mercy  on  us 
Mennonites! 


ROSEDALE  BIBLE  INSTITUTE 


2270  Rosedale  Road  Irwin,  Ohio  43029 


Alumni  Say . 


RBI  helped  me  develop  a better  un- 
derstanding of  who  God  is  and  how  He 
looks  at  me.  That  has  helped  me  in 
reaching  out  to  people,  and  in  un- 
derstanding and  loving  them. 

Naomi  Ranck,  Kinzers,  PA 
Community  Nurse 
Music  at  RBI  was  a highlight  for  me.  I 
enjoyed  singing,  touring,  visiting  chur- 
ches and  meeting  people,  I developed 
many  friendships  and  became  more 
confident  because  of  a sense  of  belong- 
ing. 

Parla  Stoltzfus,  Gap,  PA 
Medical  Secretary 


(614)  857-1311 

Rosedale  helped  shape  my  theology 
from  an  Anabaptist  perspective  and 
provided  a good  foundation  for  further 
educational  training. 

Amos  Stoltzfus,  Morgantown,  PA 
Pastor 

I reflect  on  my  year  at  RBI  with  a deep 
sense  of  gratitude.  My  experience  there 
was  foundational  in  the  formation  of 
my  faith. 

Angel  Ocasio,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
Student,  Short-term 
Missions  Administrator 

At  RBI  I crossed  my  spiritual  Rubicon. 
Twelve  years  later  as  a pastor  I am  still 
benefiting  from  the  spiritual,  academic 
and  social  development  1 received 
there. 

James  Miller,  Lexington,  KY 
Pastor 


RBI  helped  me  form  a goal  of  serving  and  investing  my  life  in  people. 
I am  realizing  that  goal  through  being  an  elementary  teacher. 

Nancy  Ruth,  Chambersburg,  PA 
Elementary  Teacher 
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Cutrell  honored  for  long  MPH  service.  Ben  Cutrell,  former  longtime  publisher  ofMen- 
nonite  Publishing  House,  holds  up  the  giant-sized  farewell  card  presented  to  him  by  MPH 
employees  during  a special  assembly  honoring  his  30  years  of  service.  He  was  publisher- 
chief  executive  officer— from  April  1961  to  September  1987.  In  addition  to  the  card,  Cutrell 
received  a retirement  certificate,  and  employees  shared  memories  of  working  with  him. 
CutrelVs  career  at  MPH  was  summed  up  in  a 10-stanza  ballad  written  by  production 
manager  Stanley  Yoder  and  sung  by  a quartet  of  employees.  Cutrell  was  only  the  third 
publisher  in  MPH's  80-year  history.  He  was  preceeded  by  Aaron  Loucks  (1908-35)  and  A.  J. 
Metzler  (1935-61).  His  successor  is  Robert  Ramer. 


Academic  Dean  Jim  Mininger  will  be  the 
commencement  speaker  at  Hesston  College 

on  May  22.  The  78th  annual  commencement 
for  145  graduates  of  the  two-year  school  will  be 
the  culmination  of  a weekend  full  of  activities. 
Also  scheduled  are  a pinning  ceremony  for 
nursing  graduates,  a commissioning  service 
for  pastoral  ministries  graduates,  and  alumni 
homecoming  events. 

Longtime  evangelical  leader  Vernon 
Grounds  will  be  the  commencement  speaker 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  on  May  21. 
He  is  president  emeritus  and  professor  of 
counseling  at  Denver  Seminary.  He  is  also 
president  of  Evangelicals  for  Social  Action,  the 
author  of  numerous  books,  and  a contributing 
editor  of  Christianity  Today.  Nearly  40 
graduates  will  participate  in  EMS’s  39th  an- 
nual commencement. 

A summer  drama  troupe  will  be  sponsored 
again  in  1989  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  three  Mennonite  Church  col- 
leges— Eastern  Mennonite,  Goshen,  and  Hess- 
ton. “This  is  just  one  of  several  ways  in  which 
our  colleges  are  cooperating  to  better  serve  the 
church  within  the  context  of  limited 
resources,”  said  Loren  Swartzendruber  of 
MBE.  The  colleges  have  also  produced  a video 
for  parents,  placed  cooperative  advertise- 
ments, and  sent  joint  mailings  to  prospective 
students.  The  1989  drama  troupe  will  be  simi- 
lar to  the  one  in  1987,  which  shared  more  than 
50  programs  in  churches  and  other  settings 
and  at  the  Purdue  87  convention  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  It  will  consist  of  two  students 
from  each  college  and  a director.  The  objectives 
will  again  include  leading  audiences  in  wor- 
ship, strengthening  the  ties  between  congrega- 
tions and  colleges,  and  providing  opportunities 
for  the  spiritual/interpersonal  growth  of 
troupe  members. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  sent  a let- 
ter of  encouragement  to  the  leaders  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  let- 
ter expressed  gratitude  for  the  efforts  that 
President  Ronald  Reagan  and  General  Sec- 
retary Mikhail  Gorbachev  are  giving  “to  the 
pursuit  of  world  peace”  through  weapons  re- 
duction. The  two  are  holding  their  fourth  sum- 
mit meeting  this  month  in  Moscow.  The  letter, 
authorized  by  the  MCC  Executive  Committee, 
was  signed  by  Chair  Elmer  Neufeld  and  Execu- 
tive Secretary  John  Lapp.  “We  strongly  sup- 
port the  weapons  reduction  a^eements  made 
at  the  December  1987  summit,”  they  wrote. 
“We  want  to  encourage  you  to  expand  further 
these  commitments  at  your  meeting  in  May.” 

Choice  Books  sales  were  up  4.3  percent  in 
1987.  Some  655,000  books  were  sold  in  super- 
markets, drug  stores,  restaurants,  and  other 
places  where  the  literature  ministry  has  book- 
racks.  Choice  Books,  based  in  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 

Some  70,000  Home  Bible  Studies  courses 
were  distributed  in  1987 — a substantial  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year,  when  the 
number  was  55,000.  Most  of  the  courses  were 
distributed  in  prisons  by  a Mennonite-related 
group  called  Gospel  Echoes  Team.  This  group, 
based  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  has  been  printing  the 
courses  for  a number  of  years  and  assumed 


responsibility  from  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions for  distribution  in  1986.  MBM  retains 
ownership  and  rights  to  the  courses. 

The  plight  of  homeless  people  came  alive  for 
students  in  a Goshen  College  religion  class 

recently.  All  32  students  in  the  “Liberation 
Theologies”  class,  taught  by  Ruth  Krall,  were 
required  to  make  an  “action  commitment”  and 
complete  a reflection  journal  as  part  of  their 
studies.  The  action  commitment  for  11  of  the 
students  was  to  spend  a night  in  shelters  for 
the  homeless  in  the  nearby  cities  of  South 
Bend,  Indianapolis,  and  Chicago.  They  went  to 
the  city  streets  with  limited  funds.  Most  of 
them  either  did  not  eat  or  ate  in  soup  kitchens. 
They  all  found  shelters  for  sleeping.  Krall’s 
goal  was  to  help  students  integrate  the  knowl- 
edge they  acquired  from  textbooks  with  the 
knowledge  gained  from  their  action-based  ex- 
perience. 

Typing  term  papers  has  always  been  one  of 
the  least-liked  features  of  college  life.  Stu- 
dents at  Goshen  College,  however,  have  dis- 
carded their  crusted  bottles  of  correction  fluid 
and  boxes  of  expensive  erasable  paper;  now 
they  can  “word  process”  their  papers.  Since 
1985,  the  college  has  had  a policy  that  all 
freshmen  would  receive  word-processing  in- 
struction and  that  word-processing  facilities 
would  be  available  free  to  all  students.  Re- 
cently a new  microcomputer  laboratory  was 
opened  in  one  of  the  residence  halls,  making 
word  processing  even  more  accessible  to  stu- 
dents. It  is  reserved  for  classes  during  the  day 
but  is  open  to  students  from  7:00  p.m.  until 
midnight.  A student  assistant  is  on  duty  to 
help  students. 

Seventeen  students  and  two  teachers  from  a 
Mennonite-related  high  school  in  West  Ger- 
many visited  an  American  Mennonite  high 
school  for  three  weeks  recently.  They  came 
from  a school  originally  founded  in  Weierhof 
by  Mennonites  of  the  Palatinate  area.  Their 


host  was  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High 
School  in  Lansdale,  Pa.  Staying  with  students 
who  have  studied  German,  the  visitors  at- 
tended classes  with  their  hosts,  met  as  a ^oup, 
and  toured  the  East  Coast.  A partnership  for 
continuing  exchanges  is  currently  being 
planned  by  the  two  schools  as  well  as 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School,  which 
had  earlier  hosted  a Weierhof  group. 

Pennsylvania  schoolchildren  reached  out  to 
children  in  a remote  island  of  Indonesia 

recently.  The  students  of  Penn  View  Christian 
School  in  Souderton  became  aware  of  pre- 
schoolers on  the  island  of  Sulawesi  who  are 
lacking  adequate  nutrition  in  their  diet.  So 
they  raised  nearly  $2,500  to  provide  eggs,  bean 
curd,  and  bean  porridge  through  a program  in 
which  Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  in- 
volved. 

The  Auxiliary  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions offered  3,055  volunteer  hours  in  a va- 
riety of  ways  in  1987  at  Mennonite  Offices  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.  The  82  Auxiliary  members 
served  on  216  occasions  last  year.  Tasks  in- 
cluded mailings,  collating/stapling  booklets 
and  newsletters,  serving  meals,  cataloging, 
operating  computers,  typing,  providing  lodg- 
ing, and  working  in  the  library.  The  current 
president  of  the  nine-year-old  Auxiliary  is 
John  Friesen,  a former  longtime  missionary  in 
India. 

Correction:  The  contact  person  and  telephone 
number  for  more  information  about  Piano 
Workshop  Week  at  Goshen  College  (“Menno- 
scope,”  May  3)  should  be  Mary  Jo  Schmidt  at 
219-535-7367.  Also,  the  telephone  number  for 
more  information  on  sports  camps  at  Goshen 
College  (“Mennoscope,”  May  10)  should  be  219- 
535-7000. 

New  appointments: 

•Alice  Price,  associate  director,  Mennonite 
Conciliation  Services,  starting  in  May.  She  suc- 
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Table  Singers  celebrate  old  hytnnal.  Lancaster  Conference’s  Worship  and  Creative 
Expression  Commission  called  together  1^.5  selected  volunteers  from  29  congregations  to 
celebrate  the  85th  anniversary  of  the  “Church  and  Sunday  School  Hymnal,”  a hook  still 
found  in  31  Lancaster  Conference  congregations.  Calling  themselves  the  Table  Singers,  the 
group,  from  four  counties  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  sang  for  eight  groups  and  recorded  a 
tape  this  past  winter.  Already  700  have  been  sold. 

The  selections,  all  from  the  1902  hymnal,  whose  publication  was  one  of  the  first  ac- 
tions of  the  first  Mennonite  General  Conference  (1898),  include  “Easter  Anthem,”  “Softly 
and  Tenderly,  ” a funeral  medley.  Watt's  “There  Is  a Land,  ” Charles  Wesley’s  “0  for  a 
Thousand  Tongues,  ” hymns  by  Mennonite  composers  and  authors,  and  gospel  songs.  Glenn 
Lehman  (farthest  left  in  photo),  a Lancaster  Conference  staff  member  who  directed  the 
group,  slightly  arranged  most  of  the  selections  and  made  major  arrangements  of“0  Happy 
Day,  ”“I  Owe  the  Lord  a Morning  Song,  ’’and  “Hail  the  Blest  Mom.  ” 

“A  church  music  vision  must  be  grounded  in  history,  ’’says  Lehman.  “New  wineskins 
are  no  proof  of  new  wine.  Congregations  must  arrange  themselves  so  music  thrives.  ’’Table 
Singers  is  a play  on  “singers  table,  ” a common  way  Lancaster  Conference  congregations 
led  singing  in  the  19th  century.  According  to  Lehman,  “Table  also  says  a lot  about  our 
belief  about  church  and  communion  and  a lot  about  how  we  lived  and  sang  at  home.  ” 

The  .50-minute  tapes  are  digital-recorded  and  real-time  duplicated.  They  are  available 
for  $7.00  (plus  $1.00  for  postage^)  from  the  Board  of  Congregational  Resources  at  Lancaster 
Conference,  Salunga,  PA  17538;  phoyie  717-898-6067. 


ceeds  Dave  Brubaker.  Price  was  an  attorney 
and  mediator  in  La  Jara,  Colo.,  and  has  written 
on  women’s  legal  rights.  She  formerly  served 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  for  Women. 
•Kent  Richard,  administrator,  Maple  Lawn 
Health  Center,  Eureka,  111.,  starting  in  Feb- 
ruary. He  succeeds  Roger  Ringenberg.  The 
center  is  part  of  the  Mennonite-operated  Maple 
Lawn  retirement  community.  Richard  has 
been  a member  of  the  staff  since  1982,  first  as 
a Voluntary  Service  worker  and  most  recently 
as  residential  manager. 

•Stephen  Bowers,  writer/editor,  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid,  starting  in  June.  He  succeeds 
Maggie  Click.  Bowers’  duties  will  include  edit- 
ing Sharing  magazine  and  Tool  Kit  newsletter. 
He  worked  the  past  14  years  as  a reporter  for 
The  Goshen  News,  a daily  newspaper. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Anabaptist  Romuitable,  Nov.  18-20,  at  Bis- 
marck Hotel,  Chicago,  111.  Expectations  are  for 
200-300  persons  to  discern  the  character  and 
strength  of  the  Anabaptist  vision  for  the  year 
2000.  Special  efforts  are  being  made  to  include 
business  and  professional  people,  young 
adults,  church  leaders,  men  and  women  in  the 
dialogue.  The  event  is  being  planned  by  a group 
of  Mennonite  and  Brethren  representatives. 
More  information  from  Neil  Janzen  at  402-280 
Smith  St.,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3C  1K2. 

•Ohio  Mennonite  Renewal  Conference,  Sept. 
30-Oct.  2,  at  Central  Christian  High  School, 
Kidron,  Ohio.  The  annual  event  has  a theme 
this  year  of  “A  Call  to  Christlikeness  in  Char- 
acter and  Conduct.”  TTie  speakers  are  Dan 
Yutzy  of  Taylor  University  and  Matilda  Kipfer 
of  Women’s  Aglow  Fellowship  International. 
More  information  from  Fran  Mast  at  Box  270, 
Berlin,  OH  44610. 

•Philadelphia  Community  Tour,  Aug.  6,  led  by 
Mennonite  Your  Way.  The  purposes  are  to  see 
urban  ministry  and  to  develop  better  under- 
standing between  city  dwellers  and  suburban 
people.  The  tour  will  include  Diamond  Street 
Mennonite  Church  and  its  various  ministries 
as  well  as  Independence  Mall,  a luncheon 
cruise  on  the  Delaware  River,  and  historic  Ger- 
mantown Mennonite  Church.  More  informa- 
tion from  Mennonite  Your  Way  at  Box  1525, 
Salunga,  PA  17538;  phone  717-653-9288. 


New  books: 

•How  Christians  Made  Peace  with  War  by 
John  Driver.  Volume  2 in  the  Peace  and  Justice 
Series,  this  book  tells  how  the  pacifist  beliefs 
of  the  early  church  gradually  shifted  to  nonpac- 
ifism. The  author  is  a longtime  Mennonite 
missionary  and  the  writer  of  several  other 
books.  This  book,  published  by  Herald  Press  of 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  is  available  for 
$4.95  (in  Canada  $6.95). 

•They  Loved  Their  Enemies  by  Marian  Ho- 
stetler. Volume  3 in  the  Peace  and  Justice 
Series,  this  book  presents  the  stories  of  Af- 
rican Christians  throughout  history  who  have 


practiced  nonviolence.  The  author  is  an  ele- 
mentary school  teacher  who  spent  a sabbatical 
leave  in  Africa.  Published  by  Herald  Press,  the 
book  is  available  for  $4.95  (in  Canada  $6.95). 
•Andreas  Fischer  and  the  Sabbatarian 
Anabaptists  by  Daniel  Liechty.  This  is  a study 
of  a little-known  16th  century  Anabaptist 
group  and  its  leader  in  east  central  Europe. 
The  author  is  a museum  director  and  uni- 
versity lecturer  in  Philadelphia.  'The  book, 
published  by  Herald  Press,  is  available  for 
$29.95  (in  Canada  $41.95). 

•Prairie  Vision:  A History  of  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Mennonite  Church  1888-1988  by  Rachel 
Waltner  Goossen.  This  is  the  story  of  a Harper, 
Kans.,  congregation  that  will  celebrate  its  cen- 
tennial on  May  29.  The  author  is  a historian. 
The  book  is  available  for  $23  in  soft  cover  and 
$33  in  hard  cover  plus  $2  for  postage  from  the 
church  at  R.  2,  Box  77,  Harper,  KS  67058. 

Church-related  joh  openings: 

•Principal/administrator,  Lititz  (Pa.)  Area 
Mennonite  School,  starting  in  July.  The  10- 
year-old  school  has  203  students  in  grades  K-8. 
Contact  John  Charles  at  the  school,  1050  E. 
Newport  Rd.,  Lititz,  PA  17543;  phone  717-626- 
9551 

•Assistant  director/teacher.  New  Holland 
(Pa.)  Day  Care  Center,  starting  on  July  1. 
Qualifications  include  an  associate  or  bache- 
lor’s degree  and  experience  related  to  the  care 
and  development  of  children.  The  center  is 
operated  by  New  Holland  Mennonite  Church. 
Contact  Susan  Hurst  at  the  center,  18  Western 
Ave.,  New  Holland,  PA  17557;  phone  717-354- 
4440. 

Special  meetings:  Nelson  Roth,  Martinsburg, 
Pa.,  at  Masontown  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church, 
May  20-22. 


New  members: 

•East  Chestnut  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.:  Wendy 
Heller,  Kristen  Martin,  and  Rich  Rohrer. 

Change  of  address:  Martin  B.  Weaver  from  R. 
1,  Box  702,  to  170  Kurtz  Rd.,  New  Holland,  PA 
17557.  James  and  Faith  Carpenter  from 
Homer,  Alaska,  to  26556  Banker  Street  Rd., 
Sturgis,  MI  49091. 


Goshen  College  unveils  portrait  of  its  first  president.  A portrait  of  Noah  Byers,  first 
president  of  Goshen  College,  was  unveiled  at  a ceremony  recently  during  college  convoca- 
tion. The  oil  painting  will  hang  in  the  Administration  Building.  It  was  painted  by  Nikolaos 
Antrmalds  (center),  a 1983  GC  graduate  who  now  teaches  at  Kendall  School  of  Arts  and 
Design  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Pictured  with  him  are  Byers’  son,  Floyd  (right),  and, 
grandson,  Lynn.  Byers  served  as  president,  1903-13,  during  the  transition  from  Elkhart  In- 
stitute to  Goshen  College.  The  Walter  and  Mary  Beyer  Trust  Fund  of  Indianapolis  donated 
the  porfiait  to  the  college.  The  fund’s  purpose  is  to  recognize  Indiana  colleges  and 
universities  by  enabling  them  to  commission  portraits  of  outstanding  figures  in  their  his- 
tory. 
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MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiinng  “Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Keen-Cross.  Darma  Keen  and  Gene  Cross, 
both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Berkey  Avenue  cong.,  by 
Art  Smoker,  Apr.  9. 

King-Shultz.  Brian  A.  King,  Melbourne, 
Australia,  Baptist  Church,  and  Julia  A.  Shultz, 
Willow  Street,  Pa.,  Powhatan  cong.,  by 
Preston  Nowlin,  Mar.  19. 

Lowe-Simshauser.  Robert  F.  Lowe,  Akron, 
Ohio,  Christian  Church,  and  Dorcas  G. 
Simshauser,  Seville,  Ohio,  Bethel  cong.,  by  Ed 
Yoder  and  Harry  Smith,  Apr.  23. 

Marple-Hilty.  Dan  Marple,  Jr.  Glendale, 
Ariz.,  and  Becky  Hilty,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  both  of 
Trinity  cong.,  Apr.  23. 

Ropp-Keim.  Mark  Ropp  and  Beth  Keim, 
both  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Trinity  cong.,  by  Ray 
Keim,  Apr.  16. 

Stewart-Breneman.  Kevin  Stewart,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Catholic  Church  and  Roseanne  S. 
Breneman,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Community  cong., 
by  Vern  Rempel,  Apr.  2. 

Swartz-Metzler.  Robert  D.  Swartz,  Au 
Gres,  Mich.,  Riverside  cong.,  and  Doris  Marie 
Metzler,  Atmore,  Ala.,  Mennonite  Christian 
Fellowship,  by  Alvin  Yoder,  Jan.  23. 

Weber-Lippert.  Paul  Weber,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Bloomingdale  cong.,  and  Helga  Lippert, 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  Catholic  Church,  by  Bertha 
Landers,  May  6. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Brown,  Charles  and  Linda  (Schrock),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  first  child,  Justin  Charles,  Feb.  24. 

Dettweiler,  Paul  and  Candace  (Rounds), 
Cambridge,  Ont.,  fourth  child,  first  son,  Adam 
Paul,  Mar.  8. 

Good,  Keith  and  Barbara  (Lingg), 
Desbarats,  Ont.,  third  son,  Zachary  Byron, 
Apr.  16. 

Gugel,  David  and  Julie  (Link),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Caleb  Eli,  Apr. 

25. 

Helfrich,  John  and  Arlene  (Hange),  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Karen 
LeRae,  Mar.  12. 

Hershberger,  Dale  and  Janice  (Stucky), 
Hillsboro,  Kans.,  first  child,  Matthew  Thomas, 
Apr.  22. 

Ingold,  Jay  and  Joyce  (Klassen),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Stephanie 
Joyce,  Apr.  16. 

Isaacs,  Dean  and  Kathleen  (Brunk),  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  first  child,  Andrew  Dean,  Feb. 

26. 

Kalbfleisch,  Harley  and  Lisa  (Kosumovic), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Emma  Ruth,  Mar.  16. 

Kenyon,  Dean  and  Marla  (Garman),  Low- 
point,  111.,  second  daughter,  Emily  Sue,  Apr. 
21. 

King,  Delmar  and  Sherri  (Gunden),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Joseph  William,  Apr.  21. 

Kinsie,  Robert  and  Jane  (Martin), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  a son,  Jonathan  Robert,  Mar. 

24. 

Koehn,  Dennis  R.  and  Anne  (Birky),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Rosabeth  Birky,  Mar.  2. 

Krabill,  Wesley  and  Susie  (Rabenstein), 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son, 
Joel  Wesley,  Apr.  14. 

Kraybill,  Nelson  and  Ellen  (Graber),  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  second  daughter,  Andrea  Joy,  Apr. 

25. 


Landry,  Gary  and  Judy  (Fugitt),  Wooster, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter.  Mar.  30. 

McVicar,  Bob  and  Jill  (Snowdon), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  first  child,  Lauren  Elizabeth, 
Apr.  8. 

Mast,  John  and  Lois  (Stoltzfus),  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  first  child,  Daniel  Stoltzfus, 
Apr.  25. 

Plank,  Mike  and  Nancy  (Dewitt), 
Spencerville,  Ind.,  second  child,  second 
daughter.  Charity  Hope,  Jan.  5. 

Reesor,  Jay  and  Miriam  (Witmer),  Stouff- 
ville,  Ont.,  second  daughter,  Jessica  Witmer, 
Apr.  11. 

Steinmann,  Bruce  and  Ruth  (Roth), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  second  and  third  children, 
first  son  and  second  daughter,  Christopher 
Bruce  and  Sara  Jane,  Apr.  11. 

Stevenus,  Sherrill  and  Bruce,  Bloom- 
ingdale, Ont.,  a son,  Tyler  Bruce,  Apr.  15. 

Weaver,  Stephen  and  Cynthia  (Hersh), 
Cbopersburg,  Pa.,  third  son,  Mark  Stephen, 
Apr.  16. 

Yoder,  Michael  P.  and  Mary  (Lehman), 
third  daughter,  Rachel  Suzanne  Lehman,  Nov. 
21. 

Yoder-Bontrager,  Daryl  and  Marlisa, 
Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia,  second  child,  first 
daughter,  Yovana,  Mar.  17. 


OBITUARIES 


Christner,  Nettie  Ellen  Swartzendruber, 

daughter  of  Simon  C.  and  Mary  (Kauffman) 
Swartzendruber,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  May  14,  1897;  died  at  University  Hos- 
pital, Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Apr.  23, 1988;  aged  90  y. 
On  June  24,  1926,  she  was  married  to  Elam  J. 
Christner,  who  died  on  Sept.  6. 1969.  Surviving 
are  3 sons  (Cecil,  John,  and  Leo)  and  3 daugh- 
ters (Eudora  Mullet,  Helen  Swartzendruber, 
and  Verna  Diltz).  She  was  a member  of  Lower 
Deer  (Ireek  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  27,  in  charge  of 
Dean  Swartzendruber  and  Orie  Wenger;  inter- 
ment in  Lower  Deer  Creek  Cemetery. 

Gottshall,  Henry  T.,  son  of  Henry,  Sr.,  and 
Annie  (Tyson)  Gottshall,  was  born  in  Skippack 
Twp.,  Pa.,  on  Dec.  6,  1898;  died  at  the  Sou- 
derton  Mennonite  Homes  on  Apr.  20,  1988; 
aged  89  y.  In  1945,  he  was  married  to  Katie 
Nice,  who  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  Towamencin  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Mennonite 
Homes,  Souderton,  Pa.,  in  charge  of  Curtis 
Godshall,  Glenn  Alderfer,  and  Harold  Fly; 
interment  in  the  Towamencin  Church 
cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Milo  Franklin,  son  of  Levi  and 
Rebecca  (Sharp)  Kauffman,  was  born  in 
Garden  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  13, 1898;  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  Hesston,  Kans.,  Apr.  19,  1988;  aged 
89  y.  On  Oct.  3,  1931,  he  was  married  to  Clara 
Fricke,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Milo  K.,  Jr.),  7 daughters  (Betty  Schmidt, 
Marilyn  Miller,  Joy  Sears,  Evie  Shellenberger, 
Gloria  Yoder,  Bonnie  Sowers,  and  Phyllis 
Davis),  26  grandchildren,  2 brothers  (George 
and  Ed),  and  2 sisters  (Lina  Miller  and  Eva 
Jacques).  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  on 
Dec.  7,  1924,  and  to  the  office  of  bishop  on  Feb. 
27,  1938.  He  was  a member  of  Hesston  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  23,  in  charge  of  Paul  A.  Friesen 
and  Carl  Wiebe;  interment  in  Eastlawn 
Cemetery. 

Mishler,  Claude,  was  born  in  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,  Mar.  4,  1902;  died  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Apr. 
17,  1988;  aged  86  y.  On  Nov.  12,  1927,  he  was 
married  to  Mabel  Mishler,  who  died  on  Dec.  15, 
1981.  Surviving  are  5 grandchildren  and  2 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (Duane  Mishler).  He  was  a member 


of  Bahia  Vista  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  20,  in 
charge  of  Stanlee  D.  Kauffman;  interment  in 
Palms  Memorial  Park. 

Schmucker,  George  L.,  son  of  Charles  and 
Hannah  (Freyenberger),  was  born  in  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  Dec.  23, 1906;  died  at  Henry  County  Hos- 
pital, Napoleon,  Ohio,  Apr.  9,  1988;  aged  81  y. 
On  Dec.  21,  1928,  he  was  married  to  Sylvia 
Short,  who  died  on  Oct.  15, 1977.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (James),  2 daughters  (Donna  Nafziger 
and  Doris  Short),  14  grandchildren,  17  great- 
grandchildren, and  one  sister  (Grace  King).  He 
was  a member  of  West  Clinton  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Apr.  12,  in  charge  of  Walter  Stuckey,  Dale 
Wyse,  and  Homer  E.  Yutzy;  interment  in  Pet- 
tisville  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Carrie  A.  French,  daughter  of  J. 
Albert  and  Sophia  (Youtzey)  French,  was  born 
in  Bratton  Twp.,  Pa.,  Nov.  13,  1896;  died  at 
Nason  Hospital,  Roaring  Springs,  Pa.,  Apr.  25, 
1988;  aged  M y.  On  June  24, 1921,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Harry  R.  Yoder,  who  died  on  Jan.  2, 
1983.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Ambrose,  Ray- 
mond, and  Daniel),  one  daughter  ((Jorena 
Stauffer),  19  grandchildren,  and  25  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a member  of  Mat- 
tawana  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Apr.  28,  in  charge  of  Leon 
Yoder  and  Samuel  Kauffman;  interment  in 
Mattawana  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Emma,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Lu- 
cinda (Weaver)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co., 
Ohio,  Sept.  20,  1904;  died  at  Walnut  Hills, 
Walnut  (Ireek,  Ohio,  Mar.  15,  1988;  aged  83  y. 
She  was  married  to  Benjamin  Yoder,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Wayne  and 
Myron),  3 daughters  (Clara  Snyder,  Esther 
Messner,  and  Dorothy  Ling),  11  grandchildren, 
and  11  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member 
of  Bahia  Vista  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Berlin  Mennonite  Church  on 
Mar.  18,  in  charge  of  Homer  Kandel  and  Paul 
Hummel;  interment  in  Berlin  Cemetery. 

Correction:  There  is  an  error  in  the  obituary 
of  Mabel  E.  Pletcher  in  the  Apr.  12  issue:  The 
five  men’s  names  mentioned  are  not  sons,  but 
brothers. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  21 

Hesston  College  commencement,  Hesston,  Kans.,  May  22 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  27 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Lombard.  111.,  May 

27- 28 

Southwest  Conference  midyear  meeting,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  May 

28- 30 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
June  9-11 

North  Central  Conference  annual  conference,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Dak.,  June  10-12 

lowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting  with  Northern 
District  of  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Hen- 
derson, Nebr.,  June  16-19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  17-18 
Mennonite  Publication  Board.  Scottdale,  Pa.,  June  23-25 
Pacific  Coast  Conference/Overseas  Missions  Seminar.  Salem. 
Oreg.,  June  24-27 

Northwest  Conference  annual  conference,  Tofield,  Alta.,  July 
1-3 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meeting,  Montgomery, 
Ind.,  July  7-9 

Virginia  Conference  assembly,  Bergton,  Va.,  July  13-17 
Worldwide  Missions  Conference,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  16-17 
Leadership  Consultation  for  Black  and  Integrated  Churches. 
Harrisonburg,  Va..  July  21-23 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  oi  directors,  Elkhart, 
Ind..  July  29-30 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex., 
July  29-31 
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Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Denver  priest  asks  members 
to  give  up  guns 

Make  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  the  Bi- 
ble says.  The  offering  that  Father 
Marshall  Gurley  wanted  recently  was 
guns.  He  asked  church  members  and 
“everyone  else  of  good  will”  to  turn  in 
their  guns  and  help  stem  violence  in  his 
neighborhood.  “Guns  are  demons.  We 
pretend  they  will  save  us,  but  they 
won’t,”  said  Gurley,  pastor  of  Our  Lady 
of  Guadalupe  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
mostly  Hispanic  northwest  Denver. 
“Everyone  in  Denver  has  guns  anymore. 
Why  do  people  need  a gun  on  their  hips? 
Why  do  they  need  a gun  under  the  seat  of 
their  car  when  they  go  to  the  super- 
market?” 

Gurley  asked  parishioners  to  sign  cards 
pledging  that  they  will  not  carry  guns  or 
have  them  in  their  homes  unless  they  are 
used  for  hunting.  “And  they’d  better  be 
hunting  wild  animals,  not  their 
neighbors!”  he  added.  The  card  also  asks 
signers  to  make  a commitment  toward 
international  disarmament.  So  far,  more 
than  400  cards  and  10  guns  have  been 
turned  in.  During  a recent  worship  ser- 
vice, Denver  Mayor  Federico  Pena  and 
Police  Chief  Ari  Zavaras  accepted  the 
guns  and  cards.  The  guns  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  Denver  Police  Depart- 
ment. 


Ethiopia’s  expulsion  order  may 
‘hide’  new  round  of  fighting 

Relief  agency  officials  say  they  fear 
that  a recent  order  by  the  Ethiopian 
government  expelling  foreign  workers 
from  two  provinces  may  be  an  attempt  to 
hide  from  international  view  stepped-up 
fighting  in  the  regions.  Originally  concern 
was  raised  about  the  effect  of  the  order  on 
relief  efforts.  But  relief  officials  say  that 
most  aid  is  channeled  in  ways  that  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  action.  Of  greater 
concern  are  new  govenrment  offensives 
and  the  suspected  diversion  of  relief  food 
to  military  forces. 

Several  relief  agency  experts  warned 
that  the  increased  fighting  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Tigray  and  Eritrea  could  lead 
ultimately  to  severe  difficulties  in  getting 


relief  to  millions  of  starving  drought  vic- 
tims. The  expulsion  order  itself,  the  of- 
ficials say,  should  have  only  a minimal  ef- 
fect on  delivery  of  emergency  food  sup- 
plies to  Eritrea  and  Tigray  because 
substantial  amounts  of  relief  come  to  the 
war-torn  provinces  via  unapproved 
“crossborder”  operations  out  of  neighbor- 
ing Sudan,  mitigating  the  impact  of  the 
government’s  action.  And,  they  noted, 
much  of  the  work  carried  out  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  government  is  done  by  in- 
digenous workers  unaffected  by  the 
order. 


Study  of  ‘unchurched’  will  concentrate 
on  Hispanics  and  blacks 

The  Gallup  Organization  has  launched 
a comprehensive  study  of  unchurched 
Americans  with  special  emphasis  on  His- 
panics and  blacks.  The  $163,000  study  of 
2,400  unchurched  Americans  is  being 
funded  by  a broad-based  coalition  of  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  church  bodies,  ac- 
cording to  Alvin  Illig,  director  of  the 
Paulist  National  Catholic  Evangelization 
Association  and  coordinator  of  the  study. 
Illig  said  the  participating  bodies  include 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bish- 
ops and  seven  national  Catholic  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  such  Protestant  groups 
as  the  Southern  Baptists,  United  Meth- 
odists, and  Mennonites. 


Presbyterian  report  offers 
alarming  prospect  of  dip  in  income 

A Presbyterian  Church  (USA)  panel 
has  issued  a report  warning  that  the  im- 
minent retirement  of  significant  numbers 
of  church  members  and  clergy  could 
damage  the  denomination’s  income  “al- 
most beyond  belief.”  Like  other  mainline 
denominations,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  suffering  from  declining  membership, 
and  the  report  was  commissioned  to  de- 
termine whether  record  amounts  of  giv- 
ing by  Presbyterians — over  $1  billion  in 
1986 — could  be  expected  to  continue.  The 
report,  based  on  a survey  conducted  last 
summer  by  the  church’s  New  York-based 
research  unit,  raises  grim  questions 
about  the  church’s  financial  future. 


Atlanta  peace  group  wins  right 
to  counter  military  recruitment  effort 

The  U.S.  Army’s  message  is  “Be  All 
You  Can  Be,”  but  an  Atlanta  peace  group 
has  won  the  right  to  present  the  other 
side  of  the  story  to  high  school  students 
and  fight  the  “seduction”  of  youth  by  the 
military.  U.S.  District  Judge  Marvin 
Shoob  ruled  recently  that  Atlanta  Peace 
Alliance  could  provide  information  and 
counsel  to  students  in  public  schools 
whenever  military  recruiters  are  present. 
The  Atlanta  school  board  had  banned  the 
group  from  such  activity  in  1983,  and  the 
group  filed  suit  in  1984. 


At  the  trial,  James  Fowler,  a psy- 
chologist and  Methodist  minister, 
testified  that  teenagers  are  particularly 
“seduceable”  by  military  recruiters.  'The 
powerful  attraction  that  military  careers 
exert  on  young  people  imposes  an  obliga- 
tion on  educators  to  present  other  options 
in  equally  powerful  ways,  he  said.  Retired 
Navy  Admiral  Gene  LaRocque,  director 
of  the  Center  for  Defense  Information, 
testified  that  many  young  people 
experienced  problems  in  the  military  be- 
cause they  had  not  been  informed  about 
the  realities  of  military  life  when  they 
enlisted. 


Swaggart  or  the  church? 

Assemblies  pastors  may  have  to  choose 

Assemblies  of  God  pastors  who  are  em- 
ployed by  television  evangelist  Jimmy 
Swaggart’s  ministry,  numbering  almost 
100,  will  probably  be  required  to  leave  the 
organization  or  the  denomination  when 
the  Assemblies’  Executive  Presbytery 
holds  its  next  meeting  in  June.  Swaggart 
was  defrocked  by  the  2.1-million-member 
denomination  in  April  after  he  refused  to 
submit  to  a two-year  rehabilitation  pe- 
riod that  would  include  his  refraining 
from  public  preaching  for  a minimum  of 
three  months. 

The  Swaggart  ministry  is  not  a part  of 
the  denomination  but  like  other  para- 
church  groups,  had  been  approved  by  the 
Assemblies  as  one  in  which  its  clergy  may 
carry  on  ministry.  If  that  designation  is 
removed,  as  is  likely  since  Swaggart  has 
been  defrocked,  it  would  follow  that 
Assemblies  clergy  would  no  longer  have 
the  church’s  approval  to  work  there,  said 
Juleen  Turnage,  press  officer  for  the 
Assemblies  headquarters  in  Springfield, 
Mo. 


Gay  seminarians:  why  not  quiz 
heterosexuals  on  sexuality  views? 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  may  have  to  begin  asking  all 
candidates  for  ordination  more  explicit 
questions  about  their  views  on  sexuality. 
That  is  one  probable  result  of  the  recent 
flap  over  three  Pacific  Lutheran  Sem- 
inary students  who  made  public  their  ho- 
mosexuality, according  to  Craig  Settlage, 
director  of  candidacy  for  the  denomina- 
tion’s Division  for  Ministry.  The  three 
had  been  certified  for  ordination  and 
were  waiting  “calls”  to  ministry. 

Settlage  said  all  ministerial  candidates 
should  be  treated  equally  and,  because  of 
that,  questions  about  sexual  conduct 
posed  to  homosexual  candidates  for  the 
ministry  should  also  be  asked  of 
heterosexual  candidates.  The  three  gay 
candidates,  all  students  at  the  church’s 
Pacific  Lutheran  Seminary  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  will  be  ordained  only  if  they  agree 
to  “refrain  from  homosexual  practice.”  So 
far,  only  one  has  agreed  to  that. 
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The  vindication  of  Joel 


The  little  prophetic  book  of  Joel  takes  six  pages  in  my 
office  Bible  between  Hosea  and  Amos,  both  more 
prominent  members  of  the  12  minor  prophets.  Like 
Nahum  and  Obadiah,  Joel  is  there,  but  I dare  say,  not 
often  preached  or  quoted  from.  Yet  Joel  has  a couple  of 
verses  (2:28-32)  which  are  picked  up  by  Peter  in  a sermon 
in  Acts  and  as  such  are  worth  another  look. 

Like  numbers  of  the  prophets,  Joel  took  note  of  the  cur- 
rent distress — a plague  of  locusts — called  for  repentance, 
and  went  on  to  describe  his  vision  of  better  times  in  the 
future.  His  vision  inolved  a broader  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  among  the  people  of  God.  This  was  what 
interested  Peter.  It  has  been  observed  that  Jeremiah 
(31:31-34)  and  Ezekiel  (36:27-30)  have  similar  predictions. 
But  Joel’s  is  the  one  Peter  picked  up  in  his  Pentecost 
sermon.  So  the  keeping  of  Pentecost  year  after  year  is  a 
kind  of  vindication  of  Joel. 

Joel  predicts  what  we  more  or  less  take  for  granted  to- 
day. Perhaps  we  shouldn’t.  Maybe  the  celebration  of 
Pentecost  should  be  a time  to  remind  ourselves  of  what  a 
resource  we  have  in  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  church 
and  give  thanks  to  God  for  what  has  been  wrought.  What 
is  the  nature  of  Joel’s  prophecy? 

Basically,  he  predicts  an  unrestricted  manifestation  of 
the  work  of  the  Spirit.  Specific  categories  mentioned  in- 
clude young  and  old,  male  and  female,  slave  and  free.  The 
only  group  not  specifically  mentioned  is  older  women, 
and  we  may  assume  that  their  ministry  should  not  be 
slighted  just  because  it  is  not  specifically  mentioned. 

Such  a varied  group  seems  to  have  been  assembled  in 
Jerusalem  at  Pentecost.  In  Acts  1:14,  after  naming  11 
apostles,  the  writer  reports  that  “all  these  with  one  ac- 
cord devoted  themselves  to  prayer,  together  with  the 
women  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  with  his 
brothers.”  The  next  verse  says  they  numbered  about  120. 

When  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  came,  Peter  con- 
cluded that  the  experience  was  a fulfillment  of  Joel’s 
prophecy.  Perhaps  some  of  the  following  were  in  his 
mind.  Although  the  assembled  group  included  the 
apostles,  no  special  status  is  noted  for  them  in  receiving 
the  Spirit.  Specifically  mentioned  as  present  also  are 
women  and  family  members  of  Jesus.  It  seems  to  have  in- 


cluded a number  of  persons  with  no  particular  reason  for 
being  there  except  their  interest  in  the  cause. 

Few  of  these  people  became  famous.  Indeed  as  the  nar- 
rative of  the  book  of  Acts  works  itself  out,  from  chapter 
12  on  the  story  principally  involves  Paul,  a man  who  was 
not  even  present  at  Pentecost.  Nevertheless,  I believe  that 
Pentecost  is  the  vindication  of  Joel’s  prophecy  and  a basic 
characteristic  of  the  church  which  needs  to  be  kept  in 
view.  That  is,  we  should  expect  prophecy  or  ministry  to 
emerge  from  anyone  in  the  church  regardless  of  their 
status:  male  or  female,  young  or  old,  slave  or  free. 

The  pattern  is  developed  specifically  by  Paul  in  1 Corin- 
thians 12.  At  Corinth  it  appears  that  the  idea  of  ministry 
had  gone  to  seed.  People  seem  to  have  understood  that  the 
spiritual  gifts  may  be  used  for  personal  aggrandizement. 
The  situation  had  evidently  become  divisive  and  such  a 
problem  that  the  leaders  had  written  to  Paul  for  counsel. 
Paul  afffirmed  the  prophetic  formula,  but  provided  im- 
portant direction.  He  sought  to  clarify  by  using  the 
human  body  as  an  analogy. 

Each  member  of  the  body  is  part  of  the  one  body.  As 
such  there  is  a common  purpose  and  destiny,  but  a va- 
riety of  functions.  No  part  should  feel  inferior  for  lack  of 
prestige,  but  each  should  perform  its  function  for  the 
good  of  all. 

This  universalization  and  laicizing  of  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  need  not  deny  the  need  for  nor  frustrate  the  func- 
tioning of  leaders.  In  Paul’s  list  of  functionaries  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter  is  included  administrators.  But  the 
point  remains.  The  gifts  of  the  Spirit  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  prophecy  and  ministry  are  for  all  in  the  body. 
Several  random  exhortations  near  the  end  of  1 Thessa- 
lonians  imply  as  much:  “Do  not  quench  the  Spirit,  do  not 
despise  prophesying”  (5:19-20). 

When  a congregation  is  in  ill  health  it  would  be  my  ex- 
pectation that  some  aspect  of  this  pattern  is  not  func- 
tional. Perhaps  leaders  have  taken  too  much  authority 
and  quenched  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit?  Or  have  members  of 
the  body  failed  to  exercise  their  gifts? 

A provision  is  made  for  continuous  renewal  and 
broadly  based  ministry  within  the  church.  When  these  oc- 
cur, Joel  is  vindicated. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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There  was  no  welcoming  committee  for  Elias  W. 

Bricker  from  Ontario  when  he  came  as  the  first  “Old” 
Mennonite  settler  in  Alberta.  Perhaps  he  borrowed 
courage  and  hope  from  the  little  wind-swept  prairie 
flowers  that  push  their  roots  deep  into  dry  ground  or  find 
a token  amount  of  nourishment  in  the  crevice  of  a rock. 

He  came  with  other  homeseekers  on  the  first  excursion  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  His  decision  to  stay 
resulted  in  establishing  a home  near  Okotoks.  Besides 
bringing  his  own  family,  he  encouraged  others  to  come, 
and  by  1901  six  other  families  from  the  east  settled  near 
Carstairs.  Bishop  S.  F.  Coffman  from  Ontario  Conference 
was  sent  to  help  organize  congregations  and  conduct  com- 
munion. Already  a small  prairie  flower  blossomed — the 
first  celebration  of  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  was  in 
the  gathered  church  in  the  home  of  Elias  Bricker  on  June 
16, 1901. 

From  Ontario  and  Pennsylvania.  The  opening  of  land 
for  homesteads  brought  more  families  from  Ontario  and 
Pennsylvania.  Westward  Ho,  High  River,  and  Mayton 
had  a nucleus  for  the  start  of  a church.  In  1903,  the 
flathead  Valley  in  Montana  welcomed  Mennonite  farmers 
to  this  area  just  south  of  the  Canadian  border,  while  at 
the  same  time  more  Ontario  people  were  searching  out 
the  area  around  Guernsey,  Saskatchewan.  Eli  S. 

Hallman,  already  a pastor  in  the  group  from  the  east,  was 


Cena  E.  King,  Tofield,  Alta.,  is  a free-lance  writer  and  a member  of 
Salem  Mennonite  Church. 


Although  the  coming  of 
settlers  to  the  West  was 
for  economic  reasons, 
the  primary  goal  was 
a spiritual  walk  with  God. 


chosen  to  oversee  Alberta-Saskatchewan  Conference 
when  it  was  organized  in  1907. 

Soon  more  groups  were  coming  West.  Amish  farmers 
from  Nebraska  bought  land  in  the  Tofield  area.  Another 
Mennonite  group  from  Pennsylvania  settled  at  Duchess 
and  a few  families  located  farther  east  in  Acadia  Valley 
and  Herbert,  Saskatchewan. 

A vital  contribution  to  the  conference  were  the  English, 
Norwegian,  and  various  other  nationalities  of  settlers, 
who  chose  the  Mennonite  Church  for  its  conviction  of 
faith  and  truth  as  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Christ.  The 
rich  deep  colors  of  these  unassuming  prairie  flowers  gave 
depth  and  quality  of  spiritual  life  to  the  body  of  Christ  in 
this  young  western  conference. 

Doctrinal  disagreement.  There  were  problems,  too. 
Damaging  hail  or  drought  year  after  year  prompted 
farmers  to  relocate  in  other  areas.  Even  sadder  was  the 
inability  to  deal  with  doctrinal  disagreement  in  the 
Mayton  church.  The  bishop  moved  and  members  sought 
other  locations,  many  at  the  already  growing  church  at 
Tofield.  Today,  the  graveyard  is  all  that  remains  of  what 
was  once  the  largest  congregation  in  Alberta-Saskatche- 
wan Conference. 

Our  family  was  introduced  to  the  friendly  family- 
oriented  annual  July  assembly  at  Duchess  in  1958.  We 
saw  that  the  same  men  who  struggled  with  policy  and  de- 
cision-making in  the  business  sessions  were  scraping 
mud-caked  steps  or  using  a shovel  to  direct  the  downpour 
of  rain  away  from  the  main  stream  of  traffic.  The  same 
women  who  could  chair  a Women’s  Missionary  and 
Service  Commission  meeting  also  served  “homemade 
loaves  and  fishes”  to  the  hundreds  of  guests  who  ate  in 
the  tent  beside  the  church. 

“How  do  you  attract  so  many  children  and  young  folks 
to  your  conference?”  I asked.  “We  plan  activities  for  the 
youth.  Often  one  evening  is  especially  programmed  to 
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their  interests  and  talents.  It’s  their  night.  Films  and 
guest  speakers  provide  time  for  their  being  together  after 
the  evening  service.” 

Pastor  Paul  Voegtlin’s  eyes  crinkled  with  caring  love  as 
he  continued:  “Some  families  have  ferried  rivers  and 
traveled  on  dusty,  gravel  roads  for  over  600  miles.  It’s 
their  family  vacation  and  we  want  planned  activities  each 
day  for  the  children  so  conference  is  something  they 
remember.” 

This  conference  had  matured  and  was  already  50  years 
old.  I probed  more:  “Isn’t  it  difficult  to  get  together  or 
stay  together  as  a conference  when  the  churches  are  as 
far  east  as  Guernsey,  Saskatchewan,  north  to  the  Peace 
River  area,  and  south  to  Kalispell,  Montana?  That’s  over  a 
thousand  mile  span!” 

Again  there  was  gentleness  in  his  voice.  “Although  the 
coming  of  settlers  to  the  West  was  for  economic  reasons, 
the  primary  goal  was  a spiritual  walk  with  God.  They  put 
forth  effort  to  maintain  a close-knit  brotherhood.  It 


The  self-supported  pastor  who 
pioneered  along  with  fellow 
members  gave  way  to 
the  salaried  pastor  who  has 
greater  community 
expectations. 


meant  braving  40-below  weather  and  prairie  blizzards. 
Summers  in  the  North  meant  traveling  on  muddy  roads 
where  vehicles  might  be  bogged  down  with  mud  right  in 
the  center  of  the  road.  There  they  waited  till  a farmer 
down  the  road  a couple  of  miles  could  pull  them  out.  It 
wasn’t  easy,  but  a sense  of  humor  was  a great  asset  at  a 
time  like  this.” 

“What  do  you  think  was  a unifying  factor  in  the  1930s?” 
His  eyes  sparkled  and  without  any  hesitation  answered, 
“The  winter  Bible  schools.  Clarence  Earner  and  Milo 
Stutzman,  both  trained  Bible  teachers,  started  a series  of 
Bible  schools  in  the  conference.  To  accommodate  more 
people,  the  school  would  meet  for  three  weeks  each  at 
three  different  churches.  There  was  no  age  limit  for 
students,  but  the  greater  numbers  were  young  folks  who 
were  no  longer  attending  public  school.  They  gained  the 
full  benefit  of  going  from  one  Bible  school  to  another.  The 
excellent  teaching  from  these  dedicated  men  kept  the 
students’  interest  from  year  to  year.  It  was  also  a social 
time  getting  acquainted  with  others  from  distant 
churches.  The  students  boarded  in  the  local  homes.” 

Ah,  love  bloomed  in  these  hardy  prairie  flowers.  Some 
were  transplanted  to  other  localities  and  seed  was  spread 
to  grow  again. 


Northwest  Conference  executive  secretary  Tim  Burkholder 
(right)  meets  with  the  conference’s  Hispanic  leaders — (left  to 
right)  Carlos  Rojas,  Carlos  Alvarez,  Hipolito  Vallejos,  Rafael 
Barahona,  and  Jorge  Vallejos. 


The  churches  within  the  conference  were  becoming 
voices  in  the  community.  The  history  of  the  West  was  be- 
ing made.  And  then  came  World  War  II.  Commitment  to 
peace  bound  them  together,  although  the  young  men  were 
sent  to  serve  in  alternate  duties  for  the  government.  Even 
more  binding  was  the  love  and  concern  for  Sam  Martin  of 
Duchess,  Alberta,  who  served  18  months  in  Canadian 
prisons  for  refusing  to  join  the  army.  Prayers  in  his  be- 
half ascended  from  the  many  in  the  far-flung  areas  of  the 
growing  Northwest. 

The  majestic  northern  lights  and  Linford  Hackman’s 
insistence  that  “fair  weather  cometh  out  of  the  north” 

(Job  37:22)  stirred  the  thinking  of  conference  leaders. 

Four  pastors  planned  a “searching  out”  trip  and  headed 
north  in  a Model  A,  dubbed  the  “Saltshaker.”  This,  along 
with  a summer  of  teaching  Bible  schools  at  various  places 
in  the  Peace  River  country,  resulted  in  mission  out- 
reaches  some  300  miles  north  of  Edmonton  at  Smith, 

Culp,  Eaglesham,  and  Bluesky  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
1940s. 

The  Samuel  Nafziger  family  was  sent  another  200  miles 
farther  to  relate  to  Old  Colony  Mennonites  at  La  Crete. 
While  Samuel  taught  German  in  the  schools,  the  family 
sought  to  bring  spiritual  life  and  meaning  to  people  who 
had  located  in  this  remote  area  to  “get  away  from  the 
world.” 

The  impact  of  VS.  The  outgrowth  of  Voluntary  Service 
had  its  impact  on  Alberta  also.  Ike  and  Millie  Glick 
livened  up  an  ambulance  by  using  it  to  travel  thousands 
of  miles  from  Pennsylvania.  The  journey’s  end  was  Call- 
ing Lake  and  the  start  of  a VS  unit  which  drew  many 
workers  and  continued  over  the  years.  Starting  kin- 
dergartens, nursing,  and  teaching  in  isolated  areas  among 
the  Native  people  of  the  North  were  needs  to  which  VSers 
both  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  responded. 

Many  of  the  workers  embraced  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
North  and  made  their  homes  with  us.  Linford  and  Ada 
Hackman  were  chosen  as  gardeners  to  care  for  those 
flowers.  In  their  rounds  of  visits,  they  would  water  and 
nourish  or  pick  off  a dry  leaf  here  and  there  to  keep  the 
plants  in  full  bloom. 

After  the  war,  young  folks  were  continuing  their  educa- 
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The  beauty  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
presence  is  like  the  sun 
shining  through  the  rain, 
making  a rainbow 
arching  across  the  years. 


tion  in  local  high  schools  and  on  to  university.  Carpentry, 
teaching,  medicine,  and  a variety  of  new  skills  turned 
people’s  focus  to  the  city  of  Edmonton,  Alberta.  The 
challenge  of  meeting  the  spiritual  needs  of  a group  as 
diverse  as  their  own  personalities  demanded  rigorous 
soul-searching.  Albeit,  when  Christ’s  love,  forgiveness, 
and  concern  for  one  another  surfaced  as  priorities,  the 
group  was  strengthened  and  Holyrood,  a strong  city 
church,  emerged. 

Shift  in  authority.  With  expansion  and  growth  came 
the  need  for  reorganization  of  church  structures.  Au- 
thority shifted  from  conference  levels  to  local  congrega- 
tions, who  assumed  responsibility  for  the  spiritual  life  of 
their  members.  Conference  leadership  opened  to  lay  in- 
volvement, with  Edgar  Boettger  serving  as  the  first  lay 
president.  Women  began  serving  on  conference  commis- 
sions beyond  their  participation  in  WMSC,  which  has 
operated  almost  as  long  as  conference.  The  self-supported 
pastor  who  pioneered  along  with  fellow  members  gave 
way  to  the  salaried  pastor  who  has  greater  community 
expectations. 

Missionaries  to  Ethiopia,  Wycliffe  Bible  translation 
personnel,  and  workers  to  other  parts  of  the  world  were 
now  part  of  the  growth.  In  1981  the  emerging  congrega- 
tion in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  added  to  the  conference,  which 
now  had  its  name  changed  to  Northwest  Conference. 

About  this  time,  we  had  a unique  opportunity  of  relat- 
ing to  the  Chilean  refugees  in  Edmonton.  Nancy 
Hostetler,  who  could  converse  freely  in  Spanish,  helped 
them  find  a place  to  worship  in  the  Edmonton  church. 

Our  Chilean  friends  soon  became  the  fastest-growing  seg- 
ment of  the  conference,  reaching  out  to  Hispanics  in  the 
cities  of  Calgary  and  Red  Deer  in  Alberta,  Vancouver  in 
British  Columbia,  and  Winnipeg  in  Manitoba.  Their  jubi- 
lant forms  of  worship — handclapping  and  fast-moving 
music  with  instruments — ring  out  from  our  annual  meet- 
ings. Indeed,  it  blends  with  the  new  forms  of  expression 
in  worship  that  have  come  with  the  renewal  winds  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  more  emotional  manifestations. 

The  beauty  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  presence  is  like  the  sun 
shining  through  the  rain,  making  a rainbow  arching 
across  the  years.  One  end  is  touching  the  lives  of  the  great 


Hispanics  are  a fast-grovnng  part  of  Northwest  Conference. 


pioneers,  affirming  their  quiet  inner  peace  and  joyful 
expressions  of  faith,  then  to  arch  across  the  span  of  years 
to  touch  present-day  enthusiasm  in  established  churches 
for  outreach  in  church  planting. 

One  such  planting  is  the  work  among  the  Blackfeet  In- 
dians in  Montana.  VSers,  along  with  help  from  the 
Kalispell  congregation,  give  continuity  and  stability  to 
the  program.  Another  is  the  re-start  of  a church  in 
Grande  Prairie  in  Alberta  along  with  new  church  plant- 
ings planned  for  Sherwood  Park  and  Medicine  Hat  in  the 
same  province. 

Wide  array  of  programs.  Results  of  planned  giving 
have  come  into  full  bloom.  Provisions  are  made  for 
students  going  to  church  schools,  Bible  training  for  young 
pastors,  and  retirement  benefits  for  senior  pastors.  A 
conference  minister  affirms  and  gives  counsel  to  pastors, 
while  commissions  relate  to  the  many  facets  of  congrega- 
tional life,  from  Sunday  school  teacher  training  to  family 
retreats  to  establishing  congregational  plans.  A full-time 
executive  secretary  keeps  in  touch  with  our  current  mem- 
bership of  1,000  in  21  congregations,  ranging  from  two 
members  in  Browning  to  240  members  at  Salem  Men- 
nonite  Church  in  Tofield,  Alberta.  (There  are  only  eight 
churches  with  more  than  50  members,  and  five  have  less 
than  15.) 

There  is  a growing  awareness  of  world  community 
needs  that  are  being  met  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Canadian  Foodgrains 
Bank,  and  Mennonite  Disaster  Service.  This  was 
demonstrated  in  the  quick  response  to  the  trauma  of  the 
Black  Friday  tornado  that  struck  Edmonton  on  July  31, 
1987. 

Hardy  prairie  flowers  and  buds  yet  to  open  are  sending 
roots  deep  in  the  rich  soil  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  ^ 
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A column  for  the  sharing  of  personal 
concerns. 


A lesson  from  Milo: 
criticism  doesn’t  help 

The  passing  of  Milo  Kauffman  in  April 
leaves  some  thoughts  with  me  that  I’d 
like  to  share. 

I worked  on  the  staff  at  Hesston 
College  from  1983  to  1986.  It  was  always 
impressive  to  me  how  popular  Milo  was 
with  the  students  on  campus.  They  would 
refer  to  him  as  “this  real  neat  guy’’  and 
were  always  thrilled  to  see  him.  When  we 
celebrated  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
college  by  standing  in  the  formation  of 
the  number  75  on  the  soccer  field  while 
our  picture  was  taken  from  a plane  flying 
overhead,  I remember  hearing  several 
comments  about  how  great  it  was  that 
Milo  was  standing  there  with  us. 
Students  responded  to  him  as  they  would 
to  a best  friend. 

Why  was  he  so  popular?  Because  he 
was  a former  president  of  the  college?  I’m 
not  sure  how  important  that  was  to  the 
students,  as  most  of  them  weren’t  even 
born  yet  while  he  was  president.  Was  it 
because  he  was  old?  It  would  be  nice  to 
think  that  he  was  respected  because  of  his 
age,  but  this  adoration  and  affection  went 
beyond  mere  respect.  What  was  it  then? 
My  mind  is  drawn  back  to  a chapel  speech 
I heard  him  give  to  the  students  in  1983. 

Like  any  other  church  college,  Hesston 
has  its  share  of  problems.  Many  students 
experiment  with  alcohol.  Studies  are  not 
always  taken  seriously.  Dancing  seems  to 
be  the  most  popular  leisure  item,  and  pre- 
marital sexual  activity  is  more  frequent 
than  we  care  to  admit.  Yet  I heard  Milo 
mention  none  of  these  things.  He  talked 
about  the  great  and  wonderful  opportu- 
nities our  students  had  today.  He  men- 
tioned that  while  some  say  Hesston 
College  students  are  not  as  dedicated  as 
they  once  were,  he  didn’t  believe  that  was 
true.  “More  today  than  ever,  we  have 
students  who  are  dedicated  to  serving 
their  church  and  Jesus  Christ,”  he  said. 
He  encouraged  the  students  to  use  their 
gifts  to  go  out  and  make  a difference  in 
the  world. 

It  may  have  been  my  imagination,  but  I 
believe  the  applause  was  louder  and 
longer  that  day.  I believe  this  encourage- 
ment and  affirmation  was  a key  reason 
for  the  popularity  of  Milo  Kauffman 
among  the  student  body  at  Hesston 
College.  I have  to  pause  and  ponder  how 
many  lives  have  been  touched  and 
changed  by  this  man’s  caring  attitude. 

Having  worked  on  the  staff  at  Hesston 
I and  currently  serving  as  pastor  of  a 
I church  brings  new  perspective  when 


remembering  Milo.  When  the  topic  at  a 
recent  pastor’s  conference  was  the  prob- 
lems at  Hesston  College,  it  was  Milo  who 
reminded  us  that  “our  churches  have 
problems  too.”  They  certainly  do — the 
same  ones  our  colleges  have.  What  I have 
learned  from  Milo  is  that  it’s  not  as  im- 
portant to  dwell  on  the  problems  as  it  is 
to  affirm  the  people  who  have  them. 

The  woman  at  the  well  had  many  prob- 
lems that  Jesus  could  have  been  critical 
of.  Yet  he  responded  to  her  first  ^ith  af- 
firmation and  encouragement  before  even 
mentioning  her  situation.  She  went  back 
to  town  asking,  “Could  this  be  the 
Christ?” 

I’ve  discovered  in  our  churches  that 
criticism  doesn’t  help.  Negativism  from 
the  pulpit  only  makes  things  worse.  Talk- 
ing behind  other  people’s  backs  breeds 
contempt.  When  people  feel  put  down, 
they  may  just  shut  down.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  affirming  message  always 
brings  a smile.  A word  of  encouragement 
is  much  appreciated.  People  will  work 
that  much  harder  when  they  know 
they’re  loved  and  cared  about. 

How  do  you  respond  to  problems  in 
your  church?  Your  family?  Your  mar- 
riage? How  should  we  respond  to  the  dif- 
ficulties faced  today  by  our  church 
colleges?  Milo  Kauffman  has  gone  on  to  a 
heavenly  reward  where  there  will  never 
be  any  more  problems.  I’m  grateful  that 
while  he  was  here  with  us,  he  taught  us  a 
heavenly  way  to  respond  to  earthly  prob- 
lems. 

— Keith  Zehr,  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 


A new  one  for  the  list: 

The  Joy  of  Killing’ 

You’ve  seen  the  colorful  titles  on  the 
bookshelves  and  in  the  racks  at  the  check- 
out; The  Joy  of  Cooking  (one  finds  many 
versions  of  that  one).  The  Joy  of  Garden- 
ing, The  Joy  of  Home  Decorating,  The  Joy 
of  Sex,  The  Joy  of  Driving,  and  The  Joy  of 
Antique  Car  Restoration. 

Now  we  can  add  a new  concept,  if  not 
an  actual  book  title,  to  the  long  list. 
Believe  it  or  not,  for  many  children,  at 
least  in  part  of  California,  the  novel  no- 
tion centers  on  the  perceived  delights  of 
killing.  Since  the  great  sunshine  state 
tends  to  set  many  social  trends  in  North 
America,  we  do  well  to  take  note. 

My  hair  almost  stood  on  end  when  I 
read  the  report  in  the  local  daily  news- 
paper. According  to  the  letter  in  Ann 
Landers’  column,  a “teacher  of  a fourth- 
grade  class”  asked  her  pupils  “to  write  a 
short  essay  on  what  they  would  like  to  do 
most  to  celebrate  Halloween.”  I still  find 
it  incredible  that  “80  percent  of  her  nine- 
year-olds  expressed  the  wish  to  ‘kill  some- 
body.’ ” 

What  can  one  say?  Is  television  violence 


transforming  youngsters  into  potential 
killers.  Have  children  become  so  condi- 
tioned to  see  this  week’s  casualties  reap- 
pear on  next  week’s  episode  that  they 
don’t  comprehend  the  meaning  of  death? 
Have  television  killers  become  heroes  to 
the  extent  that  wide-eyed  young  viewers 
feel  drawn  to  do  likewise?  Have  the  tradi- 
tional childhood  activities  become  so  bor- 
ing that  children  are  looking  for  some- 
thing bazarre? 

Whatever  the  explanation,  the  class- 
room response,  unscientific  though  the 
sample  may  be,  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
insignificant.  Other  disquieting  informa- 
tion points  in  the  same  direction.  Spokes- 
persons for  toy  departments  reported 
that  the  best  seller  last  Christmas  was  an 
electronic  gun  with  which  the  holder 
could  interact  with  people  appearing  on 
the  television  screen.  A “good  aim”  would 
profuce  “a  sure  kill.”  An  eager  child,  will- 
ing to  get  up  a bit  earlier,  could,  with 
some  practice,  manage  to  get  in  several 
kills  before  breakfast. 

Feeding  the  cat,  making  the  bed,  and 
counting  out  lunch  money  has,  it  appears, 
been  supplemented  by  some  “thrilling” 
shots  at  the  head  or  heart.  The  psycho- 
logical results  cannot  help  but  affect  both 
head  and  heart. 

The  Washington,  D.C.-based  Nuclear 
Times  recently  carried  an  equally  de- 
pressing story.  “Sales  of  war  toys  have 
skyrocketed  600  percent  since  1983,  ac- 
cording to  figures  from  the  Toy  Manufac- 
turers of  America.  In  1986  alone  . . . what 
the  industry  calls  war  toys  accounted  for 
more  than  $1.1  billion  in  sales.” 

While  the  world  powers  bristle  with 
massive  armaments  and  nuclear  war 
toys,  it  is  hard  to  develop  a mindset 
headed  in  the  other  direction.  Yet,  as 
Christians  we  must  stand  for  life,  and  we 
want  to  stand  for  life. 

What  can  we  do?  Here  are  some  start- 
ers; 

•Don’t  buy  any  war  toys. 

•Destroy — don’t  give  away — any  war 
toys  in  the  house. 

•Write  to  makers  of  war  toys  and 
children’s  death-ray  guns,  tactfully  ex- 
pressing your  concerns  and  suggesting 
that  they  promote  more  suitable  alterna- 
tives. Be  as  positive  and  as  specific  as 
possible. 

•Take  time  to  teach  children  the  Chris- 
tian emphasis  on  peace  and  the  value  of  a 
human  life. 

•Provide  alternative  games  and  toys. 
For  a catalogue  describing  some  of  these, 
write  to;  Animal  Town  Game  Co.,  Box 
2002,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93120. 

•Monitor  television;  explain  why  cer- 
tain programs  should  not  be  viewed. 

•Personally  model  and  promote  the 
better  Christian  way.  Now  is  not  the  time 
to  be  silent.  Life  and  death  issues  are  at 
stake. — JohnH.  Redekop,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
(reprinted  with  permission  from  “Men- 
nonite  Brethren  Herald  ’) 
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Mennonites  in  the 
land  of  apartheid 

hy  Dorcas  A.  Cyster 

I am  the  youngest  daughter  of  a Lancaster  Conference 
bishop.  My  parents  are  Luke  and  Ruth  Horst  of  Reading, 
Pennsylania.  I was  born  and  raised  in  Berks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  where  our  family  was  involved  in  building 
a city  mission.  My  fondest  memories  are  singing  with  the 
Voices  of  Victory  Chorus  and  attending  the  numerous 
Christian  “night  spots”  Lancaster  County  provided. 

While  doing  all  the  right  things  and  following  current 
trends,  I never  fully  fitted  into  the  typical  Mennonite 
scene. 

In  credit  to  my  parents,  they  always  taught  me  that 
true  contentment  came  by  being  where  the  Lord  wanted 
me,  regardless  of  pressure  from  my  peers  and  culture.  In 
answer  to  my  prayer,  “use  me.  Lord,  wherever  and 
whatever,”  I found  myself  in  Jackson,  Mississippi.  What 
started  out  as  a one-year  Voluntary  Service  commitment 
turned  out  to  be  a seven-year  pilgrimage  in  the  center  of  a 
racially  divided  state  that  remains  an  embarrassment  to 
the  civil  rights  movement. 

Voice  of  Calvary.  During  that  time  I got  involved  with 
Voice  of  Calvary  Ministries,  directed  by  John  Perkins.  It 
is  that  community  that  I humbly  thank  for  helping  me 
work  through  my  feelings  of  white  superiority  and  le- 
galistic spirituality.  I was  challenged  with  the  realities  of 
following  Christ  to  the  poor  and  the  outcasts  of  society  at 
the  cost  of  rejection  by  my  own  race. 

In  1985,  six  years  after  I arrived  in  Mississippi,  I met 
Graham  Cyster,  a Baptist  minister  from  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  Through  our  relationship  we  discovered  a 
mutual  pilgrimage,  though  in  very  different  contexts. 
Realizing  the  consequences  of  marrying  Graham  made 
me  once  again  question  just  how  far  I was  to  follow  the 
Lord.  The  agonies  of  leaving  family,  friends,  church,  and 
the  country  of  my  birth  were  tremendous,  and  I wrestled 
with  God  many  a sleepless  night. 

It  became  quite  clear  to  me,  however,  that  I had  learned 
what  I needed  to  learn  in  Mississippi.  I was  being  called  to 
a more  difficult  task.  Our  love  for  each  other  and  mutual 
commitment  to  following  Christ  led  us  back  to  South 
Africa  after  marrying  in  January  1986. 

Graham  was  born  in  South  Africa.  He  was  raised  in  a 
Christian  home  along  with  nine  other  children.  He  hap- 
pens to  be  “colored”— a term  given  by  the  South  African 
government  to  persons  of  mixed  race.  Mixed  race  means  a 
mixture  of  European,  Asian,  black,  or  any  other  race  that 
isn’t  “pure”  white.  Being  colored  means  that  you  are 
given  second-rate  housing  and  education  and  denied  the 
right  to  vote.  You  are  taught  that  the  white  man  is  boss. 


Dorcas  A.  Cyster,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  is  part  of  a ministry  she 
and  her  husband,  Graham,  established — The  Broken  Wall  Community 
of  Reconciliation. 


Dorcas  and 
Graham  Cyster 
with  daughter 
Elena 

It  is  out  of  this  environment  that  Graham  left  South 
Africa  to  study  in  the  United  States.  After  receiving  a 
master’s  degree  from  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  he 
returned  home.  Upon  his  return  he  found  the  country  in  a 
violent  upheaval  following  the  Soweto  riots. 

In  1979  he  left  the  country  once  again,  intending  never 
to  return.  The  frustration  and  anger  at  injustices  there 
and  the  impotence  of  the  church  in  the  situation  were 
more  than  he  could  handle.  It  was  at  a community  house 
in  Poole  Dorset,  England,  called  Post  Green,  where  he 
learned  to  accept  love  and  repentance  from  white  people, 
that  ultimately  brought  healing.  It  was  here  that  Graham 
was  introduced  to  the  Mennonite  Church.  He  later 
studied  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  in 
Elkhart,  Indiana,  where  he  began  to  identify  with 
Anabaptist  principles  and  became  a member  of  Assembly 
Mennonite  Church. 

Broken  Wall  Community.  Our  ministry.  The  Broken 
Wall  Community  of  Reconciliation  (Eph.  2:14),  is  commit- 
ted to  establishing  a lifestyle  community  and  a center  for 
peace  learning,  embracing  Anabaptist  principles.  Our 
dream,  which  is  slowly  becoming  a reality,  is  to  see 
persons  of  all  races  living  together,  sharing  emotionally, 
materially,  and  spiritually  the  uniqueness  of  their 
particular  culture  and  race.  What  a statement  to  Chris- 
tianity such  an  expression  can  be  in  this  land  where 
people  have  been  led  to  believe  that  “separate  but  equal” 
is  the  answer.  They  have  discovered  the  realities  of 
separate,  but  certainly  equal  is  at  present  a pipe  dream. 

We  also  hope  to  teach  Christians  how  to  incorporate 
their  faith  in  the  struggle  for  justice.  It  is  generally  ex- 
pected that  religion  in  this  country  is  to  be  maintained 
within  the  church  walls  and  never  spill  into  the  daily 
situations  that  form  one’s  life.  You  are  either  a Christian 
or  you  are  “political.”  It  is  unacceptable  to  apply  the 
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gospel  to  social  problems  or  political  injustice.  Teaching 
radical  discipleship  is  not  acceptable  as  we  have  found 
personally.  At  the  Baptist  church  where  we  have  been  in- 
volved for  the  past  2V2  years,  Graham  has  been  banned 
from  preaching.  His  message  on  sharing  with  the  poor 
and  following  Christ  at  any  cost  made  people  too  un- 
comfortable. Hence  we  were  cut  off. 

Group  Areas  Act.  We  also  face  obstacles  in  establish- 
ing a trans-racial  community,  such  as  the  Group  Areas 
Act.  This  government  ruling  states  that  blacks  must  live 
in  one  place,  colored  in  another,  and  whites  in  yet 
another.  We  remain  firm  in  the  belief,  however,  that  God 
will  bring  this  vision  to  reality.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
purchasing  land  which  has  dwellings  suitable  for  our  pur- 
poses. We  have  started  a small  fellowship  group  to  dis- 
cuss the  implications  and  scriptural  basis  for  such  a 
lifestyle  and  peace  witness. 

For  years  Mennonites  and  Mennonite  affiliates  have 
been  denied  entrance  to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  The 
main  reason  has  been  their  strong  stand  on  nonviolence 
and  their  commitment  to  justice  and  peacemaking.  In  the 
light  of  that  fact  it  is  a unique  privilege  and  responsibility 
that  we  have  as  a Mennonite  couple,  living  in  Cape  Town, 
to  live  out  those  principles.  While  we  are  not  labeled 


overtly  as  Mennonites  we  are  ethnically  and  theologically 
members  of  the  Mennonite  faith. 

It  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  teachings  of 
Christ  in  a country  controlled  by  so  evil  a system  as 
apartheid.  While  working  as  a registered  nurse  in  a black 
township  I witnessed  daily  the  brutality  of  the  defense 
force  against  innocent  women  and  children.  It  is  a 
constant  challenge  for  me  to  cultivate  love  for  an  elite 
government  which  oppresses  millions  of  people  solely  on 
skin  color. 

How  could  I have  known  in  those  early,  innocent  days 
of  long  braids  and  Sunday  school  songs  that  I would  one 
day  be  testing  the  waters  of  South  Africa?  That  I would 
be  called  on  to  apply  my  Mennonite  faith  in  a situation 
where  it  poses  so  great  a threat?  A faith  that  I cling  to 
even  when  there  is  no  visible  sign  of  it,  but  only  the 
promise  that  “he  is  the  rewarder  of  those  who  diligently 
seek  him.” 

Persons  interested  in  receiving  a newsletter  concerning 
South  Africa  and  The  Broken  Wall  Community  of  Recon- 
ciliation may  contact  Graham  and  Dorcas  Cysterat  8 
Santana  Ave.,  Windsor  Park,  Diep  River  7800,  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa. 


Nurturing 
Our  Growth 

It  is  vital  to  the  future  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  educate  our  youth  and 
equip  them  to  lead,  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  church  and  the 
world.  Our  educational  pro- 
grams respond  to  the  vision 
of  what  those  needs  may 
be  in  15  to  20  years 
from  now.  In  Men- 
nonite higher  edu- 
cation . . . 
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Ethiopia  asks  foreign  aid 
workers  to  ieave  war-torn  area 


The  government  of  Ethiopia  has  ordered 
foreign  aid  workers  to  leave  Eritrea  and 
Tigray  provinces  in  the  northernmost 
part  of  the  country.  These  two  provinces 
are  severely  affected  by  famine  predicted 
to  be  at  least  as  severe  as  the  one  in  1984- 
85.  They  are  also  the  home  of  a raging 
war  between  the  Ethiopian  army  and 
Eritrean  and  Tigrean  rebels,  which  are 
fighting  separate  wars  against  the  Ethio- 
pian government  and  have  made  tremen- 
dous advances  in  recent  weeks. 

Observers  note  that  relief  operations, 
already  precarious  due  to  fighting,  could 
be  severely  disrupted,  causing  mass  mi- 
gration of  people  to  regional  centers  in 
search  of  food.  A massive  migration 
would  result  in  the  reemergence  of  large 
feeding  centers,  where  in  1984-85  many 
people  died.  Until  now  this  has  been 
avoided  by  distributing  food  in  locations 
closer  to  the  homes  of  people  affected  by 
the  famine. 

In  announcing  that  foreign  aid  workers 
should  leave  Tigray  and  Eritrea  due  to  se- 
curity concerns,  the  government  implied 
concern  for  the  safety  of  foreigners,  but 
others  fear  the  removal  of  foreign  ob- 
servers will  free  the  area  for  major 
military  action. 

The  government  did  not  publicly  ac- 
knowledge these  two  wars  in  the  north 
until  recently. 


The  conflict  in  Eritrea  is  rooted  in  its 
unique  history  separate  from  Ethiopia, 
and  what  Eritreans  describe  as  the  right 
to  self-determination.  The  Eritrean 
People’s  Liberation  Front,  which  has 
been  fighting  since  1961,  controls  large 
areas  of  the  province. 

While  Tigray  also  has  a separate 
cultural  history,  it  has  been  more  fully  a 
part  of  Ethiopia.  Tigrean  resistance  is 
rooted  in  feelings  of  repression  by  the  rul- 
ing class.  The  Tigray  People’s  Liberation 
Front,  which  was  created  in  1975,  now 
controls  large  areas  of  rural  Tigray. 

Bob  Hovde,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee co-country  representative  in 
Ethiopia,  says  there  are  conflicting 
reports  on  the  extent  to  which  all  foreign 
aid  workers  will  have  to  leave  the 
contested  areas.  Some  workers  remain 
and  relief  operations  continue  as  possible 
through  the  agencies’  local  staff.  In  addi- 
tion to  relief  efforts  in  Tigray  and  Eritrea 
through  government-controlled  areas, 
there  is  an  alternate  effort  run  by 
Tigrean  and  Eritrean  relief  agencies  from 
across  the  Sudanese  border.  Their  efforts 
also  face  major  constraints  due  to  the 
conflict,  but  these  relief  agencies  have  ac- 
cess to  larger  areas  within  Tigray  and 
Eritrea  than  the  government  does. 

MCC  Ethiopia  workers,  in  addition  to 
Bob  and  Linda  Hovde  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 


include  Ken  and  Laura  Litwiller  of  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  and  Tim  Fretz  of  Ridgeway, 
Ont.  They  work  in  Welo  Province,  south 
of  Tigray  and  Eritrea,  and  so  are  not 
directly  affected  by  the  government’s 
order.  Based  near  Bessie,  they  direct  the 
Gerado  Catchment  Rehabilitation  Project 
in  conjunction  with  the  government’s 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Commission 
and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

So  far  this  year  MCC  has  sent  to 
Ethiopia  6,100  metric  tons  of  wheat,  366 
tons  of  oil,  and  180  tons  of  skim  milk 
powder.  The  food  aid  is  intended  for  dis- 
tribution to  drought  victims  in  northern 
Shewa  through  the  Baptist  Mission  in 
Ethiopia  and  used  in  a food-for-work 
program  of  the  Catholic  Secretariate  in 
Mekelle  and  of  the  MCC  Gerado  project. 

The  arrival  of  the  food  by  ship  is  only 
the  beginning  of  a long  story  of  logistical 
hurdles,  since  civil  war  and  a large 
famine  response  combine  to  put  immense 
pressures  on  the  availability  of  scarce 
transport  and  storage  facilities.  Food  con- 
voys have  been  attacked;  the  government 
in  turn  is  reluctant  to  open  roads  despite 
assurances  by  the  rebels  that  they  will 
allow  relief  convoys  to  pass  if  unaccom- 
panied by  government  soldiers. 

Despite  this  fragile  relief  delivery 
system,  about  half  of  the  MCC  food  has 
arrived  at  final  distribution  points,  and 
the  remainder  waits  in  storage  for  United 
Nations  transport. 

In  a situation  such  as  that  in  Ethiopia, 
the  ties  between  war  and  famine  cannot 
be  denied.  The  human  and  material  costs 
of  the  ongoing  conflict  are  horrific.  While 
relief  aid  in  the  present  Ethiopia  context 
is  imperative,  longer-term  solutions  must 
be  found  as  well,  or  the  war,  famine,  and 
lives  lost  to  both  will  continue. 

— A rdith  Frey 


New  historical  society 
explores  roots 
of  Oregon  Mennonites 

Twenty  persons  attended  the  Apr.  24 
meeting  of  the  emerging  Oregon  Men- 
nonite Historical  and  Genealogical  So- 
ciety at  Bethany  Mennonite  Church  in  Al- 
bany. 

Margaret  Shetler  of  Scotts  Mills 
presented  a history  of  the  early  years  of 
Zion  Mennonite  Church  in  Hubbard, 
including  some  information  about  Amish 
Mennonites  in  Cass  County,  Missouri, 
from  where  many  early  Zion  people  came 


in  the  late  1800s.  When  members  of  the 
congregation  constructed  their  first 
building  at  the  present  location  in  1898, 
they  named  it  Zion  from  a song  they  sang 
while  roofing  it. 

Beulah  Fretz  of  Salem  spoke  about  the 
Joseph  and  Mary  (Egli)  Roth  family  who 
came  to  Oregon  in  the  early  1890s  by  way 
of  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  Among  their 
descendants  were  ordained  and  lay 
leaders  in  Oregon,  including  Beulah’s  un- 
married uncle  Samuel  Roth,  who  dis- 
tributed Christian  literature  from  the 
1920s  into  the  1940s  and  even  produced 
some  of  it  on  his  own  printing  press. 

The  new  society  approved  a planning 
committee  of  five,  whose  task  is:  to 
consider  further  the  brief  statement  of 


purpose  agreed  upon  at  the  previous 
meeting,  which  is  to  record  and  preserve 
both  church  and  family  history  for 
present  and  future  generations;  to  recom- 
mend a form  for  official  organization;  and 
to  plan  for  the  next  meeting  in  the  fall. 

Following  the  meeting,  persons  visited 
together  and  browsed  through  history 
and  genealogy  books  on  display.  One  of 
the  men  talked  with  someone  who  could 
give  information  he  had  been  seeking 
about  the  C.  B.  Steiner  Church,  a small 
group  of  Swiss  Mennonites  who  lived 
near  Salem  for  several  decades  preceding 
1928.  It  is  such  assistance  and  sharing 
which  the  new  society  hopes  to  promote 
in  both  programs  and  informal 
contacts. — Hope  Lind 
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Patty  Cooper  is  the  first  wheelchair-bound 
graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  She  is 
escorted  by  Dick  Layman. 


More  than  2,000 
attend  EMC’s 
70th  commencement 

For  only  the  second  time  since  1981, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  had  ideal 
weather  conditions  on  May  1 for  its  70th 
annual  commencement.  More  than  2,000 
persons  were  on  hand  to  witness  the 
awarding  of  193  four-  and  two-year  de- 
grees during  the  afternoon  ceremonies 
held  on  the  front  lawn  of  campus. 

Commencement  speaker  David  Jeffrey, 
a professor  of  English  at  the  University 
of  Ottawa,  challenged  the  class  of  1988  to 
“become  spiritually  mature,  disciplining 
the  whole  body.”  He  said  each  generation 
must  negotiate  its  path  through  special 
hazards. 

“One  generation  inherited  too  much 
wealth,  too  many  opportunities  to  spend 
money,”  he  said.  “For  this  generation, 
you  may  have  inherited  too  much  access 
to  a nominal  education — to  the  ap- 
pearance of  learning  without  substance.” 

Jeffrey  told  the  graduates  that  “your 
most  dangerous  trap  is  not  an  inherited 
or  self-made  wealth.  It  is  the  trap  of  an 
inherited  denatured  speech,  of  language 
without  true  learning,  of  comment  with- 
out commitment,  of  words  without 
wisdom.”  He  said  “wisdom — especially 
the  wisdom  of  Jesus — is  in  mortal  conflict 
with  what  passes  for  wisdom  in  this 
world.  We  need  truth  more  than  informa- 
tion, wisdom  more  than  fashion,  and  self- 
less love  more  than  conventions  of  social 


conscience.  Our  mission  is  to  imitate 
Christ.” 

The  senior  class  had  56  honor 
graduates,  including  four  with  perfect  4.0 
grade  point  averages:  John  Buckwalter  of 
Wellman,  Iowa;  Dale  Mast  of  East 
Petersburg,  Pa.;  Steven  Mumbauer  of 
Harleysville,  Pa.;  and  Brent  Showalter  of 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

This  year’s  commencement  marked  the 
first  time  that  a wheelchair-bound  stu- 
dent has  graduated  from  EMC.  The 
audience  gave  Patty  Cooper  of  Appa- 
lachia, Va.,  sustained  applause  as  she 
received  a bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
psychology.  A portable  ramp  allowed  her 
to  follow  in  line  with  her  classmates  as 
they  received  diplomas,  handshakes,  and 
carnations. 


L’Engle  discusses 
wholeness,  imagination 
with  Goshen  graduates 

Noted  author  Madeleine  L’Engle  told 
Goshen  College  graduates  to  strive  for 
wholeness  in  their  lives  and  to  appreciate 
the  role  of  imagination  in  the  Christian 
faith  at  their  Apr.  17  commencement. 
“What  you  are  and  who  you  are  will  make 
the  difference,”  she  said.  “Be  who  you  are 
fully  and  wholly,  and  you  will  be  a wit- 
ness to  all  you  have  learned  here  and  to 
all  you  have  learned  to  care  about.” 

L’Engle’s  address  was  titled  “Being  Hu- 
man in  an  Unhuman  World.”  She  said 
that  “wholeness  implies  letting  go- 
throwing  ourselves  into  whatever  we  do.” 
Quoting  a British  clergyman  who  said, 
“God  promises  to  make  us  free,  not  to 
make  us  independent,”  she  said.  “Too 
much  emphasis  on  self-fulfillment 
separates  us  from  each  other.” 

Being  a Christian  requires  imagination 
because  of  the  seeming  irrationality  of 
Jesus’  birth,  life,  death,  and  resurrection. 
“It  takes  every  ounce  of  our  God-given 
imagination  to  believe  that  all  that  pow- 
er, all  that  glory  willingly  limited  itself  to 
come  to  us,”  L’Engle  said. 

The  graduates  heard  Goshen  College 
president  Victor  Stoltzfus  preach  the  bac- 
calaureate sermon,  “The  Journey  to 
Knowledge,”  earlier  in  the  day.  He  used 
Philippians  3:3-14  as  his  text.  “What’s 
your  security  in  the  world  of  insecurity?” 
he  asked.  “College  is  a place  where  you 
begin  to  answer  this  question.”  Stoltzfus 
urged  the  graduates  not  to  base  their  se- 
curity on  individual  talents,  intelligence, 
material  well-being,  or  human  relation- 
ships. 

Bachelor  of  arts  degrees  were  awarded 
to  212  graduates  and  bachelor  of  science 
in  nursing  degrees  to  36,  along  with  five 
certificates  in  Hispanic  ministries  and 
one  in  business.  The  nine  teachers  of 


English  from  Sichuan  Province  in  China 
received  special  certificates. 

Ontario  church  discusses 
abortion  with  physician, 
politician,  professor 

A recent  ruling  on  abortion  laws  by 
Canada’s  Supreme  Court  prodded  some 
people  from  Mannheim  Mennonite 
Church  in  Petersburg,  Ont.,  to  delve  into 
the  issue  on  a recent  Sunday  afternoon.  A 
physician,  a politician,  and  a professor 
shared  their  views  on  the  topic. 

“The  Supreme  Court  decision  is  forcing 
us  to  face  broader  social  and  legal  issues,” 
said  Conrad  Grebel  College  professor 
Conrad  Brunk,  adding  that  the  current 
situation  has  “great  potential  for  dis- 
aster.” 

In  January,  the  Supreme  Court  threw 
out  a 1969  abortion  law  on  legal  grounds 
so  that  individual  women  can  now  make 
their  own  moral  decisions.  The  court  said 
the  old  law  infringed  on  individual  rights 
to  “life,  liberty,  and  security  of  the  per- 
son.” While  the  old  law — largely  ig- 
nored— had  prohibited  most  abortions, 
they  were  often  paid  for  by  the  national 
health  insurance  program. 

“When  is  abortion  a health  care  issue 
and  when  is  it  not?”  asked  Brunk,  adding, 
“Fertility  has  become  a health  problem; 
sterility  used  to  be.”  With  health  care  de- 
fined so  much  more  broadly,  paying  for 
health  services  requires  cuts  in  other 
areas.  This  becomes  a social  justice  issue, 
suggested  Brunk,  adding  a totally  new  di- 
mension to  the  ethical  and  moral  issues 
usually  associated  with  abortion. 

“How  do  I respond  to  people  who  want 
to  involve  me  in  something  I don’t  believe 
in?”  asked  Ellen  Moyer,  a physician  and  a 
member  of  the  congregation.  She  said  she 
felt  isolated  early  in  her  career,  and  she 
still  feels  the  need  for  a broad  support 
group  that  could  include  both  pro- 
fessional colleagues  and  friends  from  the 
faith  community. 

John  Reimer,  a local  member  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Parliament  and  a member  of  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  said  that 
during  his  1984  election  campaign,  con- 
stituents asked  1,200  questions  on  abor- 
tion, double  the  number  of  questions  on 
all  other  issues  combined.  Recently  his 
Progressive  Conservative  Party’s  nation- 
al caucus  spent  an  entire  day  on  the  issue. 

Mennonite  denominations  have  said 
“appallingly  little”  on  abortion,  said 
Brunk.  He  reported  that  although  the 
Mennonite  Church,  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church,  and  the  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Church  have  statements 
on  abortion,  all  the  statements  are  open 
to  interpretation.  All  tend  to  view  abor- 
tion as  an  issue  of  individual  conscience 
rather  than  the  legal/social  issue  it  has 
become  in  Canada. 

— Feme  Burkhard  t,  Mennoni  te  Reporter 
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Members  of  Philippi  Mennonite  Church  stand  vmth  visitors  and  former  members  after  their  first 
ordination  sendee.  Pastor  Mike  Chandler  is  fourth  from  right  on  the  porch. 


Young  house  church 
in  West  Virginia 
ordains  first  pastor 

The  young  Mennonite  house  church  in 
Philippi,  W.Va.,  has  taken  a step  toward 
permanence  and  ordained  a pastor  for  the 
first  time.  A larger-than-usual  crowd  of 
about  50  were  present  for  the  ordination 
service  on  Apr.  24,  including  representa- 
tives of  Allegheny  Conference,  former 
church  members,  and  friends  from  near 
and  far. 

“Count  me  in,”  said  one  of  the  children 
during  the  story  time  that  emphasized 
God’s  power  to  forgive.  That  theme  of  be- 
ing included  continued  throughout  the 
service  as  sharing  by  many  of  those 
present  was  encouraged. 

The  compatibility  of  Philippi  Men- 
nonite Church  and  the  pastor  it  called  two 
years  ago — Mike  Chandler — became  ap- 
parent through  what  was  shared.  The 
expressed  desire  is  that  meeting  together 
could  lead  all  to  a true  expression  of  the 
Christian  faith.  This  ordination  was  not 
to  be  an  end  but  a means  to  continue  the 
quest  and  search  together. 

Chandler  told  how  he  joined  the  Men- 
nonite Church  through  the  congregation 
in  Normal,  111.  As  a troubled  Vietnam 
War  veteran,  he  was  sure  no  church  could 
help  him.  But  in  1976,  after  attending  the 
Normal  congregation,  he  testified  that  his 
burden  had  been  lifted. 

“Peace  is  the  missing  link  in  mainline 
Protestant  churches,”  he  said.  “We  don’t 
bring  peace  to  people  by  telling  them  that 
they  haven’t  sinned.”  As  Chandler  felt 
called  to  the  ministry,  the  Normal  church 
not  only  took  that  call  seriously,  but  sup- 
ported Chandler  and  his  family  fi- 
nancially through  four  years  at  Goshen 


College  and  two  years  at  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries. 

The  roots  of  the  Philippi  congregation 
go  back  to  a prayer  group  that  began 
around  1970.  'Then,  as  more  people  of 
Mennonite  background  came  to  the  area, 
a midweek  Bible  study  was  formed  about 
1981.  This  group  met  in  a basement  room 
at  Alderson  Broaddus  College. 

Becoming  a literal  house  church  in 
1985,  the  group  purchased  a former 
residence  on  Main  Street  for  use  as  a 
meetinghouse.  This  building  became  the 
home  for  the  new  pastor  and  his  family  as 
well.  In  June  1986,  Mike  and  Linda 
Chandler  arrived  with  daughter  Valerie 
(now  7)  and  son  Nathanael  (4). 

— David  Hiebert 


Corrected  yearbook  data 
shows  Mennonite  Church 
membership  up  to  102,000 

Due  to  a miscalculation  in  the  Mennonite 
Yearbook  office  at  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  several  of  the  membership  and 
congregational  totals  reported  in  the  new 
1988-89  edition  for  the  participating 
conferences  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
Table  IV,  page  179,  are  incorrect. 

In  the  section  “Membership,”  the 
total  for  “Canada”  should  be  9,547,  not 
14,949;  for  “United  States”  it  should  be 
92,673,  not  94,533;  for  “MC”  the  total 
should  be  102,449,  not  107,439;  for  “Other 
Affiliations”  the  number  should  be  8,065, 
not  2,272.  Full  membership  should  be 
110,514,  not  109,711. 

In  the  section  “Congregations,”  the 
number  for  Canada  should  be  88,  not  108, 
and  the  total  should  be  1,095  rather  than 


1,113.  Totals  include  church  plantings  af- 
filiated with  conference  bodies.  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  congrega- 
tions and  membership,  now  part  of  Men- 
nonite Conference  of  Eastern  Canada,  are 
not  included. 

To  recap,  as  of  late  1987,  Mennonite 
Church  membership  in  Canada  is  9,547; 
in  tne  United  States  it  is  92,673;  and  229 
members  in  other  countries.  The  grand 
total  is  102,449 — a net  gain  of  1,882  since 
late  1985.  Mennonite  Church  congrega- 
tions in  Canada  number  88;  in  the  United 
States,  1,003;  and  four  in  other  countries. 
The  grand  total  is  1,095 — a net  gain  of  21 
since  1985. 

'The  Mennonite  Church  is  the  largest  of 
the  Mennonite  bodies  in  North  America. 

A revised  listing  incorporating  changes 
in  the  conference  membership  and  con- 
gregational segments  of  Table  IV  is 
available  by  request  from  the  Mennonite 
Yearbook  office  at  MPH,  616  Walnut 
Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 


Indian  Creek  event 
features  play  about  the 
developmentally  disabled 

Indian  Creek  Foundation,  a Mennonite 
organization  which  provides  housing  and 
job  opportunities  for  developmentally 
disabled  persons,  held  its  fourth  annual 
fund-raising  banquet  recently  at 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School 
in  Lansdale,  Pa. 

The  highlight  for  the  325  people  in  at- 
tendance was  the  Joseph  People’s  produc- 
tion of  Sister  Sister,  a play  written  by 
Karen  Boettcher-Tate  about  coping  with 
the  developmentally  disabled.  In  this 
play,  a woman  and  her  teenage  daughter 
try  to  prepare  for  the  arrival  of  another 
daughter  who  is  mentally  handicapped, 
and  is  moving  back  to  her  family’s  home. 
Both  mother  and  daughter  are  unpre- 
pared for  the  emotional  stress  of  having 
her  live  with  them,  as  they  try  various 
ways  of  coping  with  the  situation,  as  well 
as  working  out  their  own  feelings  of  guilt 
and  resentment. 

“The  play  was  well  done,”  said  Leon 
Moyer,  newly  elected  board  president  of 
the  foundation.  “Some  of  the  clients  we 
serve  attended  the  play,  and  we  even 
received  favorable  comments  from 
them.” 

Indian  Creek  Foundation  was  started 
as  a group  home  and  workshop  for 
mentally  handicapped  adults  in  1968 
(then  called  Indian  Creek  Haven)  on  a 
farm  near  Harleysville,  Pa.  Since  then  it 
has  incorporated  group  homes,  congrega- 
tional services,  job  training,  and  place- 
ment services  for  its  clients  into  the  orga- 
nization. The  foundation  is  affiliated  with 
Franconia  Conference. — Will  Schirmer 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Raymond  Byler,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

I agree  with  George  R.  Brunk  II  (“Read- 
ers Say,”  Apr.  19)  that  the  book  by 
Norman  Kraus,  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord, 
should  be  reviewed.  (Naturally  by  people 
in  the  Mennonite  Church,  where  he  is  a 
member  as  are  the  editors  of  Herald 
Press.)  The  two  opinions  Brunk  gives  by 
Protestant  giants  are  just  samples  of 
their  published  words  by  Sword  and 
Trumpet  and  Fellowship  of  Concerned 
Mennonites. 

Our  largest  Mennonite  conference  is 
asking  three  bishops  to  review  it.  I recom- 
mend that  more  leaders  should  read  it 
too.  Mountains  of  foot-notes  are  found  at 
the  end  of  each  double  page.  And  this  is 
where  Brunk  found  most  reason  for  trou- 
ble and  claims  that  “others”  find  “heret- 
ical.” I have  read  the  first  five  chapters 
carefully,  and  marked  much  for  more 
thought,  and  questions.  Just  how  does 
one  label  a new  “fact”  that  John  20:28  and 
Titus  2:13  are  “late  in  origin— about  A.D. 
112 — one  of  the  latest  strata  of  the  gospel 
material”  (p.  83)? 

Clearly  this  book  is  an  attempt  to  write 
a Christology  with  his  and  our  Ana- 
baptist flavor.  Back  in  the  16th  century 
the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  burned 
and  tortured  all  Anabaptists,  where 
Kraus  certainly  belongs.  But  to  which 
segment  of  these  “heretics”  does  he 
belong?  Menno  Simons  expelled  some  of 
them. 

Can  loyal  Anabaptists  expect  a fair 
trial  to  find  out?  I believe  we  can  if  we  ap- 
point equally  qualified  prosecuting  and 
defense  brothers.  Also  have  a jury  repre- 
senting both  the  “literal”  and  “other” 
schools  of  biblical  interpretion.  Anything 
is  better  than  what  Paul  warned  against: 
“If  you  keep  on  biting  and  devouring  each 
other,  watch  out  or  you  will  be  destroyed 
by  each  other  (Gal.  5:15,  NIV). 

Editor’s  note:  A review  of  Kraus’s 
Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord  by  a Mennonite 
pastor  appeared  in  Gospel  Herald  on  Nov. 
17, 1987,  p.  803. 


Mary  Ellen  Martin,  Orrville,  Ohio 

I have  a deep  concern  about  the 
theology  presented  in  interpreting  the  Bi- 
ble through  the  theological  paradigm  or 
“grid”  represented  by  Norman  Kraus’s 


article,  “Becoming  Who  We  Are  in  God 
(as  Christians)”  (Apr.  12.). 

If  I believe  I am  merely  an  immature 
creature  who  hasn’t  reached  my  full  cre- 
ated potential,  then  all  I need  is  a good 
example  and  time  to  become  who  God 
created  me  to  be.  If  I believe  I am  a sin- 
ner, totally  depraved,  that  “in  me 
dwelleth  no  good  thing,”  then  I need  a 
Savior  who  shed  his  blood  for  the  atone- 
ment of  my  sin. 

Romans  5:12  says,  ‘Through  one  man 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
through  sin,  and  so  death  spread  to  all 
men,  because  all  sinned.  ” Paul  also  wrote 
the  Ephesian  Christians  a letter,  stating, 
“We  are  saved  by  grace  through  faith  and 
that  not  of  yourselves.  ” It  is  important 
what  we  believe  about  creation  and  the 
“fall”  because  it  directly  determines  what 
we  believe  about  salvation  and  atonement 
for  sin. 

Jesus  pleaded  with  his  heavenly  Father 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  to  remove 
the  cup  of  suffering  and  death  if  possible. 
If  there  could  have  been  any  other  way  to 
save  fallen  humanity — if  man  could  have 
gradually  realized  his  full  potential  by 
maturing  in  relationship  with  other  be- 
lievers— surely  God  would  have  spared 
his  Son! 


Abraham  K.  Gehman,  Bally,  Pa. 

The  implication  of  John  Martin’s  ar- 
ticle, “Biblical  Nonresistance  and  Liberal 
Pacifism  (“Hear,  Hear!”  Apr.  12),  is  that 
while  Christians  are  to  love  their 
enemies,  governments  are  free  to  ignore 
the  teachings  of  Jesus.  They  are  allowed 
too  kill  their  (and  our)  enemies.  All  of  this 
as  part  of  their  God-given  task  to  “guard 
and  protect  the  good.” 

This  is  too  good  to  be  true.  Did  Jesus 
ask  his  followers  to  love  their  enemies 
only  because  he  had  someone  else  to  do 
their  killing  for  them?  When  Jesus  told 
Peter  to  put  away  his  sword,  he  said,  “All 
they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with 
the  sword.”  He  did  not  limit  his  sweeping 
statement  to  his  followers.  He  said  “aW.  ” 

Anabaptists/Mennonites  have  always 
believed  the  good  news  of  the  Gospel  is 
for  everyone.  I would  love  to  see  every 
American  soldier  throw  away  his  weap- 
ons and  enlist  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  My 
defense  is  the  God  of  the  universe,  not  the 
military  might  of  the  U.S.  government. 

We  cannot  chop  life  into  segments — 
one  group  must  love,  another  group  may 
kill.  That’s  the  kind  of  thinking  that 
allowed  the  German  church  to  support 
the  Nazi  horrors.  Christ’s  authority  and 
influence  must  be  able  to  reach  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  be  they  Sunday 
school  teacher  or  government  official. 

This  doctrine  is  not  liberal  pacifism.  It 
is  New  Testament  Christianity. 


Your  church  can  be 
one  that  promotes  healthy 
relationships. 


65  one-minute  radio  spots  on 
family  and  relationship  themes  with 
writer/host  David  Augsburger. 


Sponsor  Choice 
on  your  local  station. 


Write  or  call  Lois  Hertzler  at: 


Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions 


Media  Ministries 


1251  Virginia  Avenue 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801-2497 
(703)  434-2026 
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Conrad  Grebel  College  honored  28  graduates 
during  its  annual  baccalaureate  service 

recently.  The  number  of  graduates  was  down 
from  previous  years,  but  the  college’s  Great 
Hall  was  nearly  filled  for  the  worship  and 
recognition  service.  The  graduates  received 
their  actual  degrees  in  a separate  ceremony  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo,  with  which  Conrad 
Grebel  is  affiliated.  Henry  Winter  of  Wheat- 
ley,  Ont.,  was  chosen  by  his  fellow  graduates  to 
deliver  the  student  address.  Arnold  Snyder 
gave  the  faculty  address. 

Goshen  College  has  a new  general-campus 
telephone  number.  It  is  219-535-7000.  The 
number  reflects  the  new  exchange — 535 — that 
was  created  when  the  college  installed  a direct 
inward  dialing  system  last  summer.  The  old 
number  will  continue  in  service  for  an  in- 
definite period,  but  callers  are  encouraged  to 
use  the  new  one.  The  new  system  enables  each 
office  and  dormitory  room  to  be  dialed  di- 
rectly. Office  telephones  can  be  reached  by 
dialing  535-7XXX,  with  the  three-digit  exten- 
sion at  the  end  of  the  number. 

Mennonites  are  urged  to  celebrate  “Envi- 
ronmental Sabbath”  on  June  5.  Sponsored  by 
the  United  Nations,  the  purpose  is  to  promote 
awareness  of  the  earth’s  environmental  prob- 
lems and  encourage  people  of  faith  to  address 
them.  The  special  day  is  endorsed  by  the 
Development  Education  Office  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  An  appropriate 
resource  for  the  day  would  be  the  Earth 
Stewardship  Packet,  which  is  available  free 
from  MCC  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

Five  nurses  reported  on  their  work  overseas 
to  the  Michiana  Chapter  of  Mennonite 
Nurses  Association  during  its  annual  dinner 
recently  in  Goshen,  Ind.  Mary  Smucker  told  of 
her  work  in  the  hospitals  in  India  as  well  as  her 
contacts  with  nursing  students.  Lena  Graber 
shared  about  nursing  education  in  Nepal  and 
aossociation  with  people  from  Tibet.  Pat 
Yoder,  recently  returned  from  Malaysia, 
reported  on  her  time  as  a volunteer  in  a 
refugee  camp  for  Vietnamese  “boat  people.” 
Fran  Wenger  discussed  the  modern  and  tradi- 
tional practices  of  health  workers  in  Ghana. 
And  R.  J.  Hower  showed  slides  of  health  care 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  changes  from  the  1940s 
through  the  1970s. 

“National  Radio  Pulpit”  will  carry  tlmee  of 
Dave  Augsburger’s  messages  on  “hope”  May 
22,  May  29,  and  June  5.  The  original  series  of  13 
appeared  on  National  Radio  Pulpit  July-Sep- 
tember  1986  along  with  other  noted  speakers 
that  year.  His  three  messages  are  airing  again 
in  a one-year  series  of  the  best  of  National 
Radio  Pulpit.  Augsburger  is  a popular  Men- 
nonite author,  professor,  and  broadcaster. 
Persons  interested  in  hearing  the  messages 
should  call  their  local  NBC-affiliate  radio  sta- 
tion for  time  of  release. 

New  appointments: 

•Hildi  Froese  Tiessen,  acting  academic  dean, 
Conrad  Grebel  College,  starting  in  May.  She  is 
filling  in  for  Rod  Sawatsky,  who  is  on  a one- 
year  sabbatical  leave.  A member  of  the  Conrad 
Grebel  faculty,  Tiessen  will  continue  to  teach  a 
few  classes  and  serve  as  registrar  of  the 
graduate  program  in  addition  to  her  new 
duties. 

•Paul  Penner,  business  manager,  Conrad 


Grebel  College,  starting  in  June.  This  is  a new 
position,  allowing  Nelson  Scheifele,  the  vice- 
president  for  administration/development,  to 
spend  more  time  in  fund-raising  and  develop- 
ment. Penner  has  been  an  administrator  with 
St.  Clair  O’Connor  Community  Center  in  To- 
• ronto  for  the  past  five  years. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Michael  Banks  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Burnside  Mennonite  Church,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  on 
May  1.  He  was  licensed  in  1984. 

•Galen  Lehynan  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  Liv- 
ing Faith  Chapel,  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  on  Mar. 
6.  He  is  the  founding  pastor  of  this  four-year- 
old  congregation. 

•Larry  Crumbley  was  licensed  as  assistant 
pastor  of  College  Hill  Mennonite  Church,  Tam- 
pa, Fla.,  on  Mar.  6.  He  serves  alongside  Pastor 
Roy  Williams. 

•Eldon  Martin  was  commissioned  as  minister 
of  music  at  Living  Faith  Chapel,  Shippens- 
burg, Pa.,  on  Mar.  6.  He  has  been  a member  of 
the  pastoral  team  since  the  beginning  of  this 
four-year-old  congregation. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•General  manager,  Park  View  Federal  Credit 
Union,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  starting  in  July. 
Responsibilities  include  administration  of 
daily  operations,  staff  supervision,  lending/ 
investing  assets,  and  servicing  members. 
Qualifications  include  a bachelor’s  degree  or 
equivalent,  knowledge  of  real  estate  and  con- 
sumer lending,  accounting  skills,  familiarity 
with  the  Mennonite  community,  and  a friendly 
disposition.  Contact  Galen  Horst  at  the  credit 
union,  1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801;  phone  703-833-2374. 

•Admissions  counselor,  Hesston  College,  start- 
ing in  June  or  July.  The  person  makes  personal 
and  phone  contacts  with  prospective  students 
and  their  parents,  pastors,  and  guidance  coun- 
selors. Familiarity  with  eastern  U.S.  is  re- 
quired. A bachelor’s  degree  is  preferred.  Sales 
experience  is  helpful.  Send  resume  to  Arden 
Godshall  at  the  college.  Box  3000,  Hesston,  KS 
67062. 


•Resident  director  for  a men’s  residence  hall, 
Hesston  College.  This  is  a half-time  position, 
with  the  person  required  to  live  in  the 
residence  hall.  Responsibilities  include  student 
supervision,  residence  hall  management,  and 
support  of  resident  assistants.  Send  resume  to 
Jerry  Weaver  at  the  college.  Box  3000, 
Hesston,  KS  67062. 

•Principal/teacher,  Fairview  Christian  School, 
Albany,  Oreg.  Contact  the  school  at  35100 
Goltra  Rd.  SE,  Albany,  OR  97321;  phone  503- 
928-4219. 

New  members: 

•Maple  Grove,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.:  Sherie 
and  Scott  Campbell,  Richard  Dout,  Rose  and 
Paul  Kail,  and  Susie  and  Glenn  McKissick. 
•First  Mennonite,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.:  Jeffrey 
Thurber. 

•First  Mennonite,  Lincoln,  Nebr.:  Becky 
Schlegel  and  Kyle  Detweiler. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoptioii  armouncements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Breckbill,  Dennis  and  Susan  (Joy),  Lincoln 
University,  Pa.,  first  child,  Devon  Lee,  Apr.  30. 

Gambon,  Alex  and  Anne,  Mohnton,  Pa., 
first  child,  Joel  Lawrence,  Apr.  18. 

Gerber,  Glenn  and  Phyllis  (Nussbaum),  Ap- 
ple Creek,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Darren 
Lee,  Apr.  21. 

Hathaway,  Bob  and  Renee  (Hostetler), 
Louisville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Chelsey  Lynae,  Apr.  8. 

Hooper,  Jeffery  and  Suzan  (Yoder),  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  first  child,  William  Samuel, 
Apr.  24. 

Hostetler,  Daryl  and  Lisa  (Snyder),  Austin, 
Tex.,  first  child,  Kenneth  Arthur,  Feb.  7. 

Leatherman,  Lee  and  Donna  (Parcell), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Laura  Joan,  Mar.  15. 


Hesston  College  Springfest  features  international  theme.  Al  Yoder,  Ann  Minter,  and 
Irene  Yoder  dish  up  Chinese  stir-fry  vegetables  and  spring  rolls  at  the  International  Food 
Court.  Other  regions  represented  were  Africa,  India,  and  Mexico.  International  students 
also  sold  ethnic  desserts.  Diners  were  entertained  by  t’ai  chi  (Chinese  shadowboxing), 
flame  swallowing,  Latin-style  music,  mimes,  clowns,  and  jugglers.  The  celebrative  meal 
was  part  of  the  college 's  day-long  Springfest  activities  which  also  included  a dedication  ser- 
vice far  the  Bontrager  Student  Center  and  a homecoming  concert  by  the  Bel  Canto  Singers. 
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Linder,  Richard  and  Linda,  Louisville,  Ohio, 
fourth  child,  third  daughter,  April  Dawn,  Apr. 
13. 

Martin,  Keith  and  Naomi  (Metzler),  Akron, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Emily  Renee,  Apr.  26. 

McGill,  Mark  and  Heather  (Zehr),  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  first  child,  Matthew  Roy,  May  3. 

Martin,  Nevin  and  Carla  (Bontrager), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kyle 
Ross,  Apr.  25. 

Martin,  Orval  and  Mary  (Frey),  Wallen- 
stein, Ont.,  second  son,  Philip  Andrew,  Apr. 
21. 

Miller,  Keith  and  Janet,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
second  child,  first  son,  Jonathan  Kerry,  May  2. 

Nissley,  Cecil  and  Audrey  (Miller),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
April  Dawn,  Apr.  19. 

Rexrode,  Michael  and  Agnes  (Handrich), 
Lyndhurst,  Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Amanda  Rene,  Apr.  13. 

Roupp,  Bradley  and  Julia  (Dyck),  Hesston, 
Kans.,  first  child,  Jamie  Marie,  Apr.  30. 

Sauder,  Calvin  and  Jeanette  (Burkholder), 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Emily  Jo,  Apr.  24. 

Spivey,  Brian  and  Sondra  (Troyer),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  T^eron  Scott,  Apr. 
6. 

Stauffer,  Rick  and  Wanda  (Stauffer),  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jarod  Lee, 
Mar.  26. 

Stuckey,  Philip  and  Lora  (Hooley),  Colon, 
Mich.,  first  child.  Erica  Nicole,  Apr.  28. 

Unruh,  Mark  and  Barbara  (Stutzman),  Dur- 
ham, Kans.,  first  child,  Katelin  Jo.  Mar.  24. 

VanOrd,  Martin  and  Jewell  (King),  New 
York,  N.Y.,  second  son,  Daniel  Jonathan,  Apr. 
6. 

Weaver,  Mark  and  Vicki  (Tippenhauer), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  Nicole  Lauren, 
Apr.  16. 

Weaver,  Sidney  and  Tammy  (Brooks), 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  second  son,  Bradley  Donn, 
Nov.  7. 

Weirich,  Gordon  and  Barbara  (Derstine), 
Dayton,  Va.,  third  child,  second  son,  Justin 
Levi,  Apr.  27. 

Williams,  Ron  and  Bonita  (Kornhaus), 
Elyria,  Ohio,  a son,  John  Michael,  Jan.  16. 

Yoder,  Byron  and  Ellen  (Reall),  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  April  Nicole,  Apr.  11. 


MARRIAGES 

Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  "Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Beachy-Hegge.  Jonathan  Beachy,  Kobe, 
Japan,  Bergthal  cong..  Pawnee  Rock,  Kans. 
and  Gloria  Hegge,  Kobe,  Japan,  Eugene  (Oreg.) 
cong.,  by  Takeji  Nomura,  Mar.  27. 


Pontius'  Puddle 


Children  sing  their  hearts  out.  More  than  50  children  in  grades  1-6  at  Souderton  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church  combined  their  voices  to  present  "Heart  to  Change  the  World.  ” Under 
the  direction  of  Susan  Dengler,  the  group  began  meeting  during  February  as  part  of  the 
congregatioyial-wide  winter  Bible  series.  While  their  parents’  sessions  concluded  they 
continued  to  meet,  often  several  times  a week,  practicing  for  the  musical  which  they 
presented  to  the  congregation  and  community  recently.  The  international  theme  of  the 
evening  continued  in  a reception  featuring  foods  from  around  the  world  prepared  by  con- 
gregational mem  bers.  — Marilyn  Nolt. 


Buckwalter-Felpel.  Judson  C.  Buckwalter, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  and  Susan  M.  Felpel,  Lititz,  Pa., 
both  of  Erisman  cong.,  by  Andrew  G.  Miller, 
Apr.  30. 

Byler-Rohi.  Jon  Byler,  Jackson,  Miss.,  and 
Loice  Robi,  Nakun,  Kenya,  Nov.  28. 

Cam-Lo.  Khumnen  Cam  and  Sien  Lo,  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  cong.,  by  Paul  H.  Martin,  Apr. 
23. 

Cook-Schumacher.  Charles  Cook  and 
Susan  Schumacher,  both  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  Ban- 
croft cong.,  by  Phil  Ebersole,  Apr.  9. 

Gehman-Anders.  Douglas  R.  Gehman, 
Bechtelsville,  Pa.,  and  Tracy  L.  Anders,  Al- 
burtis.  Pa.,  both  from  Living  Word  cong.,  by 
Elmer  Frederick,  Feb.  20. 

Haines-Grimm.  Brett  Haines,  Osceola,  Ind., 
Prairie  Street  cong.,  and  Alice  Grimm,  Mill- 
ersburg,  Ind.,  by  Charles  D.  Cooper,  Apr.  16. 

Hooley-Fudge.  Kevin  Hooley,  Strasburg, 
Pa.,  Forest  Hills  cong.,  and  Robin  Fudge, 
United  Methodist  Church,  by  J.  Lester  Gray- 
bill,  Apr.  30. 

Hostetler-Geiser.  Gabriel  Jonathan  Ho- 
stetler, Hartville,  Ohio,  Maple  Grove  cong., 
and  Debra  Ann  Geiser,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 
Sonnenberg  cong.,  by  Richard  F.  Ross,  Apr.  23. 

Kane-Gingrich.  Scott  Lee  Kane, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Bible  Church,  and  Karen 
Rae  Gingrich,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Mercersburg 
cong.,  by  Lloyd  W.  Gingrich,  Apr.  30. 

Sauder-Miller.  Carl  E.  Sauder,  Alexandria, 
Ohio,  East  Petersburg  cong..  and  Donna  J. 
Miller,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Erisman  cong.,  by 
Andrew  Miller  and  Donald  Good,  Apr.  9. 

Schwartz-Troyer.  Bruce  Schwartz,  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  and  Cheryl  Troyer,  Burr  Oak,  Mich., 
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both  of  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  Orville  G. 
Miller,  Apr.  23. 


OBITUARIES 

Boettger,  David  Warren,  son  of  D.  Warren 
and  Kathleen  Boettger,  was  born  at  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  July  31, 1941;  died  of  cancer  at  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Apr.  25, 1988;  aged  46  y.  On  June  20, 1964, 
he  was  married  to  Edith  Weber,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Kimberley  and 
Brenda),  one  son  (Brian),  his  mother,  and  4 
sisters  (Barbara  Quickfall,  Joyce  Winegar, 
June  Cunningham,  and  Bonnie  Koehn).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  his  father.  He  was  a 
member  of  Erb  Street  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  27,  in 
charge  of  Wilmer  Martin  and  Doug  Snyder; 
interment  in  Erb  Street  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Bucher,  Bela  L.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Fannie 
(Musselman)  Bucher,  was  born  at  Mummas- 
burg.  Pa.,  Oct.  7,  1894;  died  at  Landis  Homes, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  May  4,  1988;  aged  93  y.  In  January 
1914,  he  was  married  to  Mabel  Musselman, 
who  died  in  August  1966.  In  June  1968,  he  was 
married  to  Alma  Groff  Rudy,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Anna  Lois 
Charles),  3 sons  (Samuel,  Harold,  and  John 
Bucher),  3 stepdaughters  (Mary  Jane  Det- 
weiler,  Sara  Hess  Sauder,  and  Nancy  Martin), 
3 stepsons  (John,  Clarence,  and  Paul  Rudy),  15 
grandchildren.  34  great-grandchildren,  one 
great-great-granddaughter,  22  stepgrand- 
children,  21  stepgreat-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Mary  Shue).  In  February  1944  he  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  and  served  the  Stony 
Brook  Church  in  York  County.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Stony  Brook  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  7,  in  charge 
of  Willard  Delp,  Lloyd  Hollinger,  and  Richard 
Detweiler;  interment  in  Old  Stony  Brook  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Buerge,  Hettie  Jane  Blosser,  daughter  of 
Ernest  and  Bertie  (Brown)  Blosser,  was  born 
in  Virginia,  Sept.  10,  1906;  died  at  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Apr.  29,  1988;  aged  81  y.  She  was  married 

to Buerge,  who  died  on  June  24,  1982. 

Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Edith  Mast,  Vada 
Peters,  and  Shirley  Buerge),  one  son  (Harold 
Buerge),  5 grandchildren,  12  great-CTandchil- 
dren,  2 sisters  (Emma  Friesen  and  Rebecca 
Beck),  and  one  brother  (Charles  Blosser).  She 
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was  a member  of  Bay  Shore  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
May  2,  in  charge  of  Howard  S.  Schmitt  and 
Steve  Thomas;  interment  in  Palms  Memorial 
Park. 

Conrad,  Lloyd  Vincent,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Anna  (Knopp)  Conrad,  was  born  in  Stark  Co., 
Ohio,  May  6,  1914;  died  from  complications  of 
heart  surgery  at  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  Apr.  18,  1988;  aged  73  y.  On 
Aug.  30,  1941,  he  was  married  to  Grace 
Weaver,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Anna  Marie  Troyer  and  Reta 
Liechty),  one  sister  (Ella  Krabill),  and  2 broth- 
ers (Arthur  and  Richard).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  3 sisters  (Viola  Helmuth,  Pauline 
Helmuth,  and  Wilma  Conrad).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Holdeman  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  22,  in 
charge  of  Jason  Martin  and  Russell  Krabill; 
interment  in  Olive  Cemetery. 

Detweiler,  Katie  C.  Nice,  daughter  of 
Frank  S.  and  Rachel  (Cassel)  Nice,  was  born  in 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  22,  1899;  died  at 
Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Apr.  27, 
1988.  On  June  8,  1919,  she  was  married  to 
Nathaniel  L.  Detweiler,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Walton  N.  Detweiler), 
one  daughter  (Marie  Reinford),  15  grand- 
children, 28  great-grandchildren,  one  sister 
(Mary  C.  Halteman),  and  one  brother  (Elmer 

C.  Nyce).  She  was  a member  of  Franconia  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  30,  in  charge  of  Floyd  Hackman, 
(iurtis  Bergey,  and  John  Derstine;  interment 
in  Franconia  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Gunden,  Marlin  Dean,  son  of  William  and 
Naomi  (Greiser)  Gunden,  was  born  at  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Jan.  7,  1925;  died  from  injuries  suf- 
fered from  an  automboile  accident  on  Apr.  18, 
1988;  aged  63  y.  On  Mar.  7,  1945,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Ruth  Albreght,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  5 sons  (Richard,  Ronald,  Jay, 
Clayton,  and  Lamar  Gunden),  11  grandchil- 
dren, his  mother,  one  brother  (William),  and  3 
sisters  (Donna  Bell  Holdeman,  Darlene  Ropp, 
and  Treva  Ritthaler).  He  was  a member  of 
Midland  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Pigeon  River  Mennonite  Church 
on  Apr.  22,  in  charge  of  Ed  Robbins  and  Luke 
Yoder;  interment  in  Pigeon  River  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Herr,  Janet  Kathryn  Thomas,  daughter  of 
Harold  E.  and  Anna  K.  (Saylor)  Thomas,  was 
born  at  Boswell,  Pa.,  Aug.  11,  1933;  died  at 
Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  Apr.  7,  1988;  aged  54  y.  On 
Sept.  4, 1954,  she  was  married  to  Elwood  Herr, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Jaime 

D.  and  Gregory  S.)  and  one  daughter  (Denise  J. 
Juds),  3 granddaughters,  her  parents,  one 
brother  (Harold  E.  Thomas,  Jr.),  and  one  sister 
(Cynthia  A.  Lehman).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 infant  sons  (Douglas  J.  and  Philip 
T.),  and  one  sister  (Joyce  A.).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Science  Ridge  Mennonite  Church  and 
Ridgely  United  Methodist  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Apr.  9,  in  charge  of 
Paul  Jones.  A memorial  service  was  held  at 
Science  Ridge,  Sterling,  111.,  on  Apr.  11,  in 
charge  of  S.  Roy  Kaufman;  interment  in  Sci- 
ence Ridge  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Horst,  Elizabeth  Lehman,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Anna  (Longenecker)  Lehman,  was 
born  at  Orrville,  Ohio,  Aug.  12,  1894;  died  at 
Brenn-Field  Nursing  Home,  (Jrrville,  Ohio, 
Jan.  9,  1988;  aged  93  y.  On  Aug.  8,  1918,  she 
was  married  to  A.  Roy  Horst,  who  died  on  Jan. 
22,  1983.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (James  F.  and 
Morris  J.),  2 daughters  (Doris  Winey  and  June 
Ramer),  15  grandchildren,  and  27  great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 
grandchildren,  one  brother  (George  Lehman), 
and  2 sisters  (Elsie  Wenger  and  Mary  Landis). 
She  was  a member  of  Chestnut  Ridge  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Martins  Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  12,  in 
charge  of  Phil  Kanagy  and  Glenn  Steiner; 
interment  in  Martins  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 


Lehman,  Mildred  Troyer,  daughter  of  Jon- 
athan and  Nora  (Troyer)  Troyer,  was  born  in 
Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Mar.  9,  1909;  died  in  the 
Pomerene  Hospital,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  Apr. 

28,  1988;  aged  79  y.  On  Apr.  24,  1937,  she  was 
married  to  Elmer  Lehman,  who  died  on  May 
30,  1984.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Daniel,  Robert, 
and  Carlin),  8 grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Edith  Marner).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  sister  (Orpha  Troyer)  and  one  brother 
(Henry  Troyer).  She  was  a member  of  Kidron 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  30,  in  charge  of  Bill  Det- 
weiler and  Alvin  Kanagy;  interment  in  the 
Kidron  Church  Cemetery. 

Rinkenherger,  Minnie  Householder, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Caroline  (Greiner) 
Householder,  was  born  in  Fairbury,  111.,  July 
19,  1890;  died  at  Princeton,  111.,  Apr.  27,  1988; 
aged  97  y.  On  Mar.  19, 1918,  she  was  married  to 
Clarence  Rinkenberger,  who  died  on  Oct.  23, 
1981.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Wilma  Taylor 
and  Carol  Andriotis),  one  son  (Glen  Rink- 
enberger), 5 grandchildren,  and  5 great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  Willow  Springs 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  May  1,  in  charge  of  Brad  Faler; 
interment  in  Willow  Springs  Church 
Cemetery. 

Mishler,  Howard  W.,  son  of  Emery  and 
Sarah  (Immel)  Mishler,  was  born  in  Tusca- 
rawas C)o.,  Ohio;  died  of  a heart  attack  on  Apr. 

29,  1988;  aged  74  y.  He  was  married  to  Minnie 
Gerber,  who  preceded  him  in  death.  On  Jan.  2, 
1980,  he  was  married  to  Erdine  Hostetler,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 children 
(William,  Ronald,  and  Duane  Mishler,  and  Phil 
and  William  Horrisberger,  Doris  Nussbaum, 
and  Kathy  Yoder),  16  grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Lloyd).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Walnut  Creek  Mennonite  Church  on  May  2,  in 
charge  of  Alvin  Kanagy;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Roggie,  Leah  Moshier,  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Katie  (Widrick)  Moshier,  was  born  in  New 
Bremen,  N.Y.,  Sept.  10,  1903;  died  at  Lewis 
County  Extended  Care  Facility,  Apr.  24,  1988; 
aged  84  y.  On  Oct.  14, 1924,  she  was  married  to 
Menno  Y.  Roggie,  who  died  on  July  2,  1953. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (Wilburn  M.  and  Wilford 
B.),  7 grandchildren,  and  18  great-grandchil- 
dren. She  was  a member  of  Croghan  Conserva- 
tive Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  26,  in  charge  of  Richard  Zehr 
and  Lloyd  Boshart;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Short,  LeAnna  Marie,  daughter  of  Nelson 
and  Ada  (Neuhauser)  Short,  was  born  at  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Nov.  20, 1924;  died  of  a heart  attack 
at  Archbold,  Ohio,  Apr.  25,  1988;  aged  63  y. 
Surviving  is  one  sister  (Dorothy  Short).  She 
was  a member  of  West  Clinton  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Apr.  29,  in  charge  of  Edward  Diener;  inter- 
ment in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Smeltzer,  Lester  Glen,  son  of  John  and  Ida 
Mae  (Culp)  Smeltzer,  was  born  at  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  Dec.  19,  1928;  died  of  multiple  sclerosis  at 
Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Apr.  13,  1988;  aged  59  y.  In 
October  1952,  he  was  married  to  Eleanor 
Oakes,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (John  Smeltzer),  his  mother,  one  brother 
(Kenneth),  and  5 sisters  (Primrose  Smeltzer, 
Verda  Marie  Schrock,  Thelma  Joan  Elion,  Ber- 
neice  Schrock,  and  Edith  Hyche).  He  was  a 
member  of  Holdeman  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  17,  in 
charge  of  Jason  Martin  and  Russell  Krabill; 
interment  in  Olive  Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Earl  William,  son  of  John  and 
Mary  (Birky),  was  born  in  Milford,  Nebr.,  July 
12,  1906;  died  at  Parkview  Memorial  Hospital, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Jan.  16,  1988;  aged  81  y.  On 
Feb.  2,  1928,  he  was  married  to  Esther  Eicher, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Verba  Wilson,  Joyce  Buschert,  and  Pauline 
Hochstetler),  2 sons  (Lawrence  and  Cloy),  and 
6 sisters  (Elsie  Earnest,  Lilly  Lehman,  Millie 
Miller,  Pearl  Beachy,  Wilma  Roth,  and  Doris 


Saltzman).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
sister  (Florence  Stauffer).  He  was  a member  of 
East  Fairview  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Central  Mennonite  Church 
on  Jan.  20,  in  charge  of  Don  Delagrange;  inter- 
ment in  Yaggy  Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Eva  Yoder,  daughter  of  Jacob  S. 
and  Rebecca  (Bontrager)  Yoder,  was  born  in 
Johnson,  Ohio,  Oct.  29,  1898;  died  at  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Nov.  22, 1987;  aged  89  y.  On  Jan.  20, 1953, 
she  was  married  to  Miles  Troyer,  who  died  on 
Dec.  15,  1959.  Surviving  are  one  stepson 
(Darda  Troyer),  6 stepdaughters  (Vera 
Weaver,  Grace  Helmuth,  Fern  Erb,  Margaret 
Miller,  Dorothy  Miller,  and  Rebecca  Bixler),  23 
stepgrandchildren,  31  stepgreat-grandchil- 
dren,  one  brother  (Joe  Yoder),  and  one  sister 
(Sadie  Steiner).  She  was  a member  of  Prairie 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Nov.  26,  in  charge  of  Charles 
D.  Cooper  and  Dorsa  J.  Mishler;  interment  in 
Prairie  Street  Cemetery. 

Wenger,  Mary  Null,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Salome  (Culp)  Null,  was  born  in  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  Jan.  18, 1899;  died  at  Nappanee,  Ind.,  Apr. 
29,  1988;  aged  89  y.  On  Nov.  6,  1920,  she  was 
married  to  Phares  Wenger,  who  died  Jan.  16, 
1973.  Surviving  is  one  son  (Robert  Wenger),  3 
sisters  (Cora  Culp,  Ruth  Frame,  and  Mrs. 
Everett  Eller),  and  4 brothers  (Howard,  Lloyd, 
Ralph,  and  Ernest  Null).  He  was  a member  of 
Holdeman  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Leinhart  Funeral  Home  on 
May  2,  in  charge  of  Russell  Krabill,  Jason 
Martin,  and  Simon  Gingerich;  interment  in 
Olive  Cemetery. 

Widrick,  Alien  J.,  son  of  Solomon  and  Bar- 
bara (Martin)  Widrick,  was  born  in  New  Bre- 
man,  N.Y.,  Apr.  13,  1910;  died  of  cancer  at  his 
home,  Apr.  5, 1988;  aged  77  y.  On  June  27, 1931, 
he  was  married  to  Anna  Herzig,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  7 children  (Royal,  Richard, 
Kenneth,  Dorothy,  Gordon,  LaVerne,  and 
Wayne).  He  was  a member  of  Croghan  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  8,  in  charge  of  Julius  Moser  and 
Richard  Zehr;  interment  in  Croghan  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  27 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Lombard,  111.,  May 

27- 28 

Southwest  Conference  midyear  meeting,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  May 

28- 30 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
June  9-11 

North  Central  Conference  annual  conference,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Dak.,  June  10-12 

lowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting  with  Northern 
District  of  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Hen- 
derson, Nebr.,  June  16-19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  17-18 
Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  June  23-25 
Pacific  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Salem,  Oreg.,  June 
24-27  . , , , 

Northwest  Conference  annual  conference,  Tofield,  Alta.,  July 

1-3 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meeting,  Montgomery, 
Ind.,  July  7-9 

Virginia  Conference  assembly,  Bergton,  Va.,  July  13-17 
Worldwide  Missions  Conference,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  16-17 
Leadership  Consultation  for  Black  and  Integrated  Churches, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  21-23 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  July  29-30 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting.  Ft.  Worth,  Tex., 
July  29-31 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


United  Methodists  urged  to  drop 
pluralism  as  guiding  principle 

The  time  has  come  to  say  last  rites  over 
the  notion  that  pluralism  is  the  defining 
characteristic  of  United  Methodist  the- 
ology, according  to  bishops  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church.  Bishop  Jack  Tuell  of 
the  Los  Angeles  area,  delivering  the 
“episcopal”  address  to  3,000  delegates  and 
guests  on  opening  night  of  the  church’s 
recent  General  Conference  in  St.  Louis, 
declared  that  United  Methodists  cannot 
believe  anything  they  want. 

While  the  address  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  views  of  individual  bishops,  it 
had  been  approved  by  the  body  of  ap- 
proximately 100  active  and  retired  bish- 
ops. The  ordination  of  homosexuals  had 
been  touted  as  the  main  concern  of  dele- 
gates to  the  convention,  but  Tuell’s  speech 
was  directed  at  a question  with  broader 
implications  for  the  church:  to  what 
extent  should  Methodist  theology 
embrace  divergent  points  of  view? 


Mission  accomplished: 

Graham  completes  China  trip 

Reflecting  on  his  first-ever,  three-week, 
five-city  preaching  visit  to  China, 
American  evangelist  Billy  Graham  told 
reporters:  “I  came  away  rejoicing  that  the 
gospel  is  being  faithfully  proclaimed  in 
China,  both  in  churches  and  in  private 
meetings,  and  that  the  Bible  is  becoming 
more  available.  ...  I am  very  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
China.” 

Packed  into  his  itinerary  were  sermons 
at  churches  in  Beijing,  Shanghai,  and 
Guangzhou;  addresses  to  academic  gath- 
erings in  Beijing,  Nanjing,  and  Shanghai; 
a tour  of  the  former  medical  mission  com- 
pound in  the  town  where  his  wife,  Ruth, 
was  born  and  raised  as  the  daughter  of 
missionaries;  meetings  with  religious  and 
political  leaders  in  all  the  cities  he  visited; 
news  conferences  with  both  Chinese  and 
foreign  press;  a walk  through  China’s 
first  Bible  publishing  plant;  a stroll  on 
the  Great  Wall  that  ended  with  Chinese 
children  singing,  “Jesus  Loves  Me”;  chats 
with  house-church  leaders;  and  more. 

Nationwide  television  and  newspaper 
coverage  of  the  visit  acquainted  millions 
of  Chinese  with  Graham’s  name  and  mis- 
sion. It  was  the  first  such  press  attention 


paid  an  American  minister.  Western  re- 
porters expressed  surprise  at  what  they 
called  a “highly  unusual”  50-minute 
meeting  between  Graham  and  the  new 
premier,  Li  Peng,  in  which  Christianity 
and  its  potential  role  in  China  was  the 
main  topic  discussed.  Li  acknowledged 
that  although  the  constitution  guarantees 
religious  freedom,  it  has  not  been  fully 
implemented.  “We  are  trying  to  correct 
the  past,”  he  said.  He  also  sees  the  need 
for  “spiritual”  forces  in  society  as  China 
seeks  to  modernize.  Graham  urged  the 
premier  to  study  the  life  of  Christ. 

For  many  Chinese  Protestant  le’aders, 
the  visit  signaled  the  best  climate  in 
church  and  state  relations  since  the  com- 
munists came  to  power  in  1949.  There 
were  overflow  crowds  to  greet  Graham  at 
all  the  places  he  preached.  His  sermons 
were  similar  to  ones  he  has  preached  in 
nearly  70  countries,  emphasizing  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  and  peo- 
ple’s need  to  turn  to  the  Savior. 


Amish  firefighters  allowed 
to  keep  beards  despite  law 

The  fire  chief  of  Mesopotamia,  Ohio,  is 
allowing  two  Amish  firefighters  to  keep 
beards  despite  the  fact  that  this  ap- 
parently violates  a new  state  law.  The 
statute  that  requires  firefighters  to  be 
clean  shaven  is  based  on  the  contention 
that  facial  hair  prevents  a proper  seal 
from  forming  between  the  skin  and  a 
breathing  mask  which  fire  fighters  are 
required  to  use  near  flames.  Fire  Chief 
Keith  Williams  said  he  allows  Amish 
firefighters  Eli  Miller  and  Noah  Mullet  to 
wear  the  breathing  devices  over  their 
beards  because  “you  can’t  afford  to  get 
rid  of  good  firefighters.” 


U.N.  report  spotlights  continuing 
religious  intolerance  in  the  world 

Incidents  of  religious  intolerance  per- 
sist throughout  the  world,  according  to  a 
recent  report  presented  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Human  Rights  Commission.  The 
report,  prepared  by  the  U.N.  special  rap- 
porteur on  religious  intolerance,  focuses 
on  examples  of  religious  intolerance  in 
seven  countries. 

The  examples  represent  a “broad  geo- 
graphical distribution”  highlighting  the 
“nearly  universal  nature  of  the  problem” 
of  religious  intolerance  and  discrimina- 
tion, said  Angelo  Vidal  D’Almeida 
Ribeiro,  a longtime  human  rights  advo- 
cate from  Portugal.  In  1986,  he  was  ap- 
pointed special  rapporteur  to  examine  in- 
cidents of  governmental  actions 
throughout  the  world  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  U.N.  Declaration  on 
the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  In- 
tolerance and  of  Discrimination  Based  on 
Religion  or  Belief. 

Ribeiro’s  report  explores  allegations  of 
specific  instances  of  religious  intolerance. 


including:  (1)  restrictions  on  various 
faiths  in  the  Soviet  Union,  (2)  harassment 
of  Christian  minorities  in  Turkey,  (3) 
persecution  of  Catholics  and  Protestants 
in  Burundi,  (4)  total  abolition  of  religion 
in  Albania,  (5)  repression  of  ethnic  Turks 
in  Bulgaria,  (6)  torture  and  execution  of 
Baha’is  in  Iran,  and  (7)  laws  forbidding 
the  Ahmadiyya  faith  in  Pakistan. 


Public  knowledge  of  vasectomy 
bars  man  fi-om  Catholic  diaconate 

A Missouri  man  who  has  been  denied 
ordination  as  a Roman  Catholic  deacon 
for  six  years  because  of  “public  knowl- 
edge” that  he  had  a vasectomy  in  1971  has 
charged  the  church  with  hypocrisy.  Jim 
Combs,  who  is  married  and  has  three 
children,  said  he  knows  “ordained  dea- 
cons who  have  had  vasectomies,  and  no 
one  knows  about  it.”  He  said  to  cite  public 
knowledge  of  his  operation  as  the  reason 
for  denying  him  ordination  means  “the 
right  to  live  a lie.”  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  disapproves  of  vasectomies  and 
other  forms  of  birth  control. 

Combs  is  a forklift  operator  at 
Schnuck’s  Distribution  Center  in  St. 
John,  Mo.  He  said  that  he  completed  a 
three-year  study  program  leading  toward 
the  diaconate  in  1981  and  was  anticipat- 
ing ordination  in  1982.  But  following  pub- 
lication of  his  ordination  “banns,”  a 
public  notice  asking  people  with  objec- 
tions to  make  them  known,  he  was  told 
that  three  people  had  notified  the 
Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  of  his  vasec- 
tomy. 


To  the  ambitions  of  Zionism, 
a Christian  ‘Amen’ 

Theodore  Herzl  may  have  been  the 
founder  of  modern  Zionism,  but  it  took  an 
Anglican  cleric  to  get  him  started.  Just 
before  the  turn  of  the  century,  Herzl,  the 
journalist  turned  promoter  for  a Jewish 
homeland,  was  seeking  an  audience  with 
some  major  European  leader  who  would 
hear  why  the  Jews  after  2,000  years  of 
exile  needed  their  own  state.  The  problem 
was,  he  didn’t  know  many  people.  Enter 
William  Hechler,  an  Anglican  Church 
minister  with  connections.  He  convinced 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  to  grant  Herzl 
an  audience.  From  there,  Herzl  met 
Prussian  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  And  so  began 
Christian  Zionism. 

More  than  1,000  Christians  celebrated 
Hechler  at  the  International  Christian 
Zionist  Congress  held  recently  in  Jeru- 
salem, Israel.  They  came  from  more  than 
40  countries — the  largest  delegation  from 
West  Germany — and  they  described 
themselves  as  believers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy  that  the  Jewish  nation 
will  return  to  Zion.  It  was  an  emotional 
gathering,  with  participants  interrupting 
lectures  with  shouts  of  “Amen”  and 
phrases  from  Psalms. 
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Paul  Gingrich  tells  of  a church  leader  from  Benin  who 
visited  the  U.S.  and  was  asked  if  he  saw  anything  here 
which  he  would  like  to  take  home  with  him.  “Yes,”  he 
said.  “Two  things  I really  covet — not  for  me,  but  for  my 
children — water  and  trees.  Water  and  trees  offer  hope.” 

I live  in  an  area  where  water  and  trees  are  in  good  sup- 
ply. Indeed  over  the  past  several  days,  while  I have  been 
researching  this  editorial  I have  been  waiting  for  the 
garden  to  dry  enough  that  I can  plant  sweet  corn.  But 
maybe  the  African  had  in  mind  drinking  water.  No  one 
from  a less  developed  country  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
our  ability  to  open  a faucet  and  draw  water  for  drinking. 
Several  times  I have  traveled  in  Central  America  and 
been  warned  not  to  drink  the  water  from  the  tap.  The 
ready  availability  of  good  water  is  probably  a luxury  in 
more  places  than  it  is  not. 

The  brother  from  Africa  knew  something  that  it  is  easy 
to  forget  in  a complex  society;  the  earth  supplies  certain 
basic  resources  for  our  good,  but  these  dare  not  be  taken 
for  granted.  Our  whole  civilization  will  collapse  without 
proper  attention  to  water  and  trees. 

I have  been  reading  Stote  of  the  World  1988  (W.  W. 
Norton),  a yearly  volume  which  was  first  compiled  by  the 
Worldwatch  Institute  in  1984.  It  is  a rather  frustrating 
book  because  it  is  filled  with  depressing  statistics  about 
how  the  world’s  environment  is  deteriorating.  Yet  it  is 
also  a book  of  hope  because  it  suggests  solutions  to  the 
problems.  But  the  question  is,  who  will  lead  us  toward  the 
solutions? 

These  authors  are  particularly  concerned  about  the 
conservation  of  the  world’s  basic  resources:  soil,  water, 
and  trees.  And  the  use  of  energy.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in 
the  normal  experience  of  mankind,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  rely  on  “renewable”  sources  of  energy.  “Only  period- 
ically throughout  history  has  reliance  on  renewable 
energy  sources  been  interrupted  by  the  discovery  of  ap- 
parently plentiful  and  cheap  fuels,  such  as  new  deposits 
of  coal,  oil,  natural  gas,  and  uranium”  (p.  78). 

We  are  today  in  such  a period.  The  burning  of  fossil 
fuels  has  enabled  us  to  travel  faster  and  farther  than  ever 
before.  It  has  made  it  possible  to  sustain  our  industries 
and  heat  our  buildings  in  a manner  not  imaginable 
before.  But  we  can  expect  that  this  will  be  only  an  in- 
terlude. Either  the  fuels  will  run  out  or  the  use  of  them 
will  bring  on  us  conditions  that  will  threaten  our  whole 
way  of  life. 

We  are  like  children  with  our  hands  in  the  cookie  jar. 

No  one  has  yet  caught  us,  but  if  they  do,  there  will  be 
more  to  deal  with  than  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency!  As  preliminary  evidence,  the  book  calls  attention 
to  how  “coal  burning  is  warming  the  atmosphere  and  pro- 
ducing acid  rain  that  is  implicated  in  damaging  31  million 
hectares  of  forests  in  Central  Europe.”  (A  hectare  is 


slightly  less  than  21/2  acres,  so  the  figure  above  would 
translate  into  about  76  million  acres.)  Nuclear  power, 
which  was  once  expected  to  become  the  savior,  has  proved 
instead  to  be  the  potential  destroyer. 

Is  there  anything  to  do  or  shall  we  just  go  along  with 
the  crowd  and  pray  for  an  early  rapture?  The  final 
chapter  of  the  book  is  entitled  “Reclaiming  the  Future,” 
and  it  responds  to  the  problems  from  a worldwide 
perspective.  Many  of  us  are  not  used  to  thinking  on  a 
worldwide  perspective,  so  it  leaves  us  kind  of  breathless. 
But  the  report  suggests  that  the  world  has  more  than  ever 
become  one,  and  that  if  we  together  get  our  hands  out  of 
the  cookie  jar  there  can  be  a chance  to  save  our  environ- 
ment before  we  get  caught. 

What  is  needed,  the  book  affirms,  is  a “sustainable  so- 
ciety [which]  is  one  that  satisfies  its  needs  without 
diminishing  the  prospects  of  future  generations.”  Any  of 
us  would  think  that  we  should  support  such  an  effort. 
What  will  it  take  to  accomplish  this?  The  report  proposes 
several  broad  programs:  (1)  conserving  soil  and  planting 
trees,  (2)  slowing  population  growth,  (3)  stabilizing  the 
earth’s  climate,  (4)  investing  in  environmental  security. 

The  vision  is  global,  for,  as  they  observe,  we  are  past 
the  stage  where  one  area  of  the  world  can  function 
without  an  impact  on  the  rest.  The  sticking  points  are 
basically  two.  For  one,  to  address  such  large  problems 
calls  for  resources  and  decisions  on  a nationwide  and 
worldwide  basis.  The  nations  have  to  this  point 
demonstrated  such  a common  agenda  only  on  occasional 
instances.  A second  problem  is  that  people  on  the  local 
level  are  often  reluctant  to  move.  They  may  consider 
themselves  too  poor  to  spend  time  or  give  up  land  for 
planting  trees. 

So  as  usual  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
excuses.  But  there  are  also  opportunities  for  response.  As 
a minimum,  those  of  us  who  care  can  look  for  ways  to  con- 
serve energy  and  protect  the  environment.  This  is  not  a 
popular  theme  today.  It  is  of  interest  to  see  what  short 
memories  we  have.  The  gas  lines  of  the  ’70s  taught  the 
U.S.  government  a lesson  or  two  and  it  pushed  the  motor 
car  companies  into  economies  they  should  have  done 
without  being  pushed. 

But  now  fuel  is  in  good  supply  and  enthusiasm  for 
economy  is  dying  away.  Four-cylinder  cars  are  being  re- 
placed by  V-6s,  and  we  are  moving  back  toward  where  we 
were.  Those  of  us  who  care  about  the  quality  of  life  for 
our  children  and  grandchildren  are  called  upon  to  resist 
this  creeping  affluence. 

The  seeds  of  disaster  have  been  planted  throughout  the 
world.  State  of  the  World  1988  proposes  that  with 
vigorous  effort  these  can  be  weeded  out,  but  there  is  no 
assurance  that  we  have  the  dedication  or  the  fortitude  to 
do  so. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  unwilling  servant 


Although  the  congregation  was  small  and  needed,^^;J'^‘*  ® 
workers,  I didn’t  want  to  help  with  Bible  school. 


hy  Vicki  Snyder 

There  are  times  when  I am  not  a willing  servant.  This 
particular  summer  was  one  of  those  times. 

The  minister’s  wife  scheduled  Vacation  Bible  School  for 
the  first  week  in  June.  Although  the  congregation  was 
small  and  needed  workers,  I didn’t  want  to  take  part.  I 
thought  that  by  not  talking  to  anyone  about  VBS  and  by 
staying  away  from  any  VBS  discussions,  I’d  be  over- 
looked. I was  wrong. 

Several  weeks  before  VBS  began,  the  minister’s  wife 
called. 


“I  know  you  have  a part-time  job,  but  what  hours  do 
you  work?”  she  asked. 

“Nine  to  one.” 

“VBS  is  from  nine  to  twelve.” 

I was  safe! 

Another  phone  call.  About  a week  later,  the  phone 
rang.  One  of  my  friends  in  the  congregation  was  calling. 

“I  wanted  to  see  if  you’d  be  interested  in  taking  charge 
of  publicity  for  VBS  this  year,”  she  said. 

Oh,  no.  This  sounded  like  a duty  that  wouldn’t  have  to 
fit  in  a set  time  bracket. 


The  next  time  I agree  to  carry  out  a task 
at  church,  I intend  to  perform  it  with  enthusiasm 


“What  would  I have  to  do?” 

“The  children  make  posters,  and  the  publicity  person 
chooses  winners  for  the  different  age-groups.  All  the 
children  who  make  posters  receive  a gift,  though,  so  the 
publicity  person  buys  gifts  for  everyone.  This  person  also 
contacts  the  radio  stations  and  local  newspaper  about  an- 
nouncing VBS.  Don’t  feel  like  you  have  to  do  it,  though,” 
she  said. 

She’s  right.  I don’t  have  to.  Why  not  say  nol  I probably 
won’t  be  asked  to  do  anything  else  this  year. 

“I’ve  never  been  in  charge  of  publicity  before,”  I said, 
“but  I’ll  try.” 

Two  weeks  later,  I learned  that  my  friend  uninten- 
tionally failed  to  tell  me  about  another  publicity-related 
chore.  The  minister’s  wife  didn’t. 

“The  publicity  person  delivers  the  children’s  posters  to 
various  businesses  in  the  area.” 

I should  have  known.  Didn’t  every  job  sound  easy 
enough  in  the  beginning?  I hadn’t  lived  in  this  Mid- 
western town  long,  and  I didn’t  look  forward  to  approach- 
ing different  businesses  about  hanging  posters  in  their 
store  windows. 

That’s  all  I’m  going  to  do,  I promised  myself.  I don’t 
want  to  hear  one  more  thing  the  publicity  person  is 
responsible  for. 

More  to  do.  A couple  of  weeks  later,  one  adult  Sunday 
school  class  member  stood  in  the  doorway.  She  held  out  a 
clipboard  to  the  class  members  as  they  left.  Signatures 
dotted  the  sheet  of  paper  on  top  of  the  clipboard,  but 
several  empty  spaces  remained. 

“This  is  the  sign-up  sheet  for  VBS  refreshments,”  she 
said. 


Vicki  Snyder,  Kearney,  Nebr.,  is  a free-lance  writer  and  a member  of 
Countryside  Christian  Church. 


Great,  I thought.  I took  the  clipboard  and  signed  up  to 
bake  three  dozen  cookies. 

After  calling  and  writing  radio  stations,  shopping  for 
prizes,  and  hanging  posters,  I was  starting  to  feel  like 
most  of  my  work  was  over.  Then  I heard  something  that 
made  my  frustration  soar. 

My  friend  told  me  that  in  past  years  the  publicity 
person  mounted  and  placed  a large  poster  announcing 
VBS  in  front  of  the  church.  She  added,  however,  that  her 
husband  had  done  this  in  the  past  and  that  he  would  help 
me  and  my  husband  set  it  up.  Even  with  his  help,  I knew 
we  wouldn’t  be  able  to  set  it  up  until  the  Sunday 
afternoon  prior  to  VBS. 

When  I woke  up  that  Sunday  morning,  about  all  I could 
think  of  was  how  glad  I would  be  when  the  day  ended. 

During  the  children’s  Sunday  school  opening  exercises, 

I handed  out  gifts  and  prizes.  Then  the  children  went  to 
their  classes.  As  they  filed  out,  my  friend  walked  up  and 
smiled. 

“Thanks  for  all  your  work,”  she  said.  The  minister’s 
wife  echoed  her  thanks. 

That  afternoon,  my  husband  and  my  friend’s  husband 
mounted  the  poster.  A few  days  later,  I baked  three  dozen 
cookies. 

Received  praise.  My  VBS  responsibilities  were  over.  I, 
the  unwilling  servant,  received  praise  for  my  efforts. 

The  next  time  I agree  to  carry  out  a task  in  VBS,  or  any 
other  program,  I intend  to  perform  it  with  enthusiasm. 

I’ll  tackle  it  with  the  expectation  that  unexpected  duties 
will  be  involved.  In  looking  at  the  responsibility  as  a privi- 
lege to  serve,  instead  of  an  unwanted  task  to  perform,  I 
should  complete  the  job  more  competently.  When  my 
friends  thank  me,  I can  accept  their  thanks  with  pleasure, 
instead  of  relief. 

Even  more,  I hope  someday  to  hear  Jesus  say,  “Well 
done.”  ^ 
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Diamonds  in  the  congregation 

hy  Roy  S.  Koch 


Russell  Conwell  told  of  a wealthy  man  who  sold  his 
farm  and  ventured  forth  into  the  world  to  find  diamonds. 
At  length,  disillusioned  and  unsuccessful,  he  committed 
suicide.  Meanwhile,  the  man  who  purchased  his  property 
found  diamonds  in  great  abundance  on  the  very  farm  the 
former  owner  abandoned. 

Approximately  two  years  ago  our  pastor  of  13  years  at 
East  Goshen  Mennonite  Church  in  Indiana  resigned.  The 
elders  began  a procedure  to  find  an  interim  pastor  who 
was  well  trained  theologically  and  possessed  the  counsel- 
ing skills  to  resolve  the  inevitable  hurts  and  disappoint- 
ments of  a longtime  pastor’s  leaving.  They  also  appointed 
two  search  committees,  one  to  find  a lead  pastor  full  time, 
the  other  to  find  an  associate  pastor  half  time. 

Frustrated  plans.  But  several  hitches  developed  that 
frustrated  these  carefully  laid  plans. 

First,  no  such  interim  pastor  was  available  in  spite  of  a 
number  of  overtures  by  the  elders.  Finally  they  invited 
Frank  Byler,  a missionary  retired  from  Argentina  and  a 
member  of  the  congregation,  to  serve  as  interim  pastor 
for  nine  months.  Frank  was  a happy  find  and  served  the 
congregation  well. 

Before  the  search  committee  members  decided  on  any 
one  person  to  lead  the  congregation,  a new  proposal 
surfaced.  Two  members  of  the  congregation.  Bob  Keener 
and  Dave  Miller,  offered  themselves  as  copastors,  each 
serving  three-quarter-time.  Neither  of  the  two  was  a 
seminary  graduate. 

Immediately  all  the  procedures  in  place  were  put  on 
hold.  The  proposed  arrangement  was  quite  new  and  was 
to  work  something  like  this:  One  of  the  two  will  give  full 
time  to  pastoring  while  the  other  pursues  his  seminary 
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training.  The  next  year  the  other  pastor  will  attend 
seminary.  During  the  summer  both  men  will  serve  full 
time. 

The  advantages  of  the  plan  were  obvious.  Both  men  are 
familiar  with  the  local  situation  and  need  no  orientation. 
Both  are  already  active  in  the  congregation  and  have  the 
confidence  of  the  members.  They  can  utilize  their  training 
as  they  receive  it.  Both  families  receive  support  and  need 
not  accumulate  a large  educational  debt.  The  pros  and 
cons  were  debated  freely,  but  the  obvious  advantages  of 
the  plan  led  the  members  to  endorse  the  proposal. 

But  now  a second  hitch  developed.  A gap  of  four 
months  remained  between  Frank’s  service  and  the 
availability  of  the  new  pastors.  This  time  the  elders  called 
on  me,  also  a member  of  the  congregation,  to  serve  half 
time  for  four  months.  Then  on  April  24  of  this  year  Bob 
and  Dave  were  licensed  and  installed  as  co-pastors. 

Own  backyard.  But  what  does  all  this  have  to  do  with 
acres  of  diamonds?  Just  as  the  successor  in  Conwell’s 
story  found  diamonds  in  his  own  “backyard”  instead  of  in 
distant  places  as  the  former  owner  hoped,  so  the  East 
Goshen  elders  found  four  pastors  v/ithin  the  congrega- 
tion. 

Surely  many  other  churches  have  diamonds  in  the  con- 
gregation that  are  being  overlooked.  If  our  denomina- 
tion’s Vision  95  is  to  achieve  its  goal  of  500  new  churches 
and  pastors  by  1995,  we  cannot  expect  our  seminaries  to 
prepare  all  these  additional  leaders. 

Let’s  identify  and  affirm  potential  leaders  within  our 
churches  and  support  them  while  they  develop  their  gifts 
further.  If  we  are  faithful  in  this  respect  we  can  easily 
channel  a steady  stream  of  qualified  leaders  into  service 
in  the  decade  ahead.  To  find  pastors  within  the  congrega- 
tion is  actually  a respected  Mennonite  tradition,  but  the 
practice  of  training  them  and  supporting  them  while 
serving  as  pastors  is  rapidly  being  lost.  Let’s  not  overlook 
the  diamonds  at  home. 


MAY  31, 1988 
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From  cornfields  to 
a watermelon  patch 


by  Elaine  Mans  t 


Sunday,  May  31, 1987,  arrived  Mississippi  hot — typical 
weather  for  the  fanning  Clay  County  neighbors.  But  the 
group  of  about  60  collecting  under  Leo  and  Fannie  Yoder’s 
carport  was  not  typical.  Black  members  of  the  Pleasant 
Plains  and  Lake  Grove  churches,  white  members  of 
Pleasant  Grove  Methodist,  and  representatives  of  Con- 
servative Mennonite  Conference  gathered  in  the  folding- 
chair sanctuary.  The  occasion:  Leo  Yoder’s  licensing  to 
the  ministry. 

When  Leo  and  Fannie  first  came  to  Mississippi  in  1979, 
they  could  never  have  imagined  this  day.  “I  came  to  do 
garden  work,”  Leo  says.  “I  had  no  intention  of  doing  any 
teaching.”  Previously  members  of  Sunnyside  Conserva- 
tive Mennonite  Church  in  Kalona,  Iowa,  Yoders  moved  to 
Una  in  Clay  County,  Mississippi,  as  volunteers  with  Rose- 
dale  Mennonite  Missions. 

A tiny  co-op.  Leo  managed  Una  Farm  and  Garden,  a 
tiny  RMM  co-op  located  in  one  end  of  Knox  Grocery. 

There  Leo  sold  seed,  feed,  fertilizer,  nuts,  and  bolts.  He 
also  cultivated  gardens  for  some  of  the  300  families  in  the 
predominately  black  community.  Many  families  had 
small  acreage  but  no  equipment  to  till  their  crops.  The 
nearest  town  was  20  miles  away.  The  neighborhood 
needed  Una  Farm  and  Garden. 

Leo’s  background  in  agriculture  in  Iowa  equipped  him 
for  the  work  at  Una  Farm  and  Garden.  But  nothing  had 
prepared  him  for  a new  challenge.  During  their  first  year 
in  Mississippi,  the  RMM  board  announced,  “You’ve  got  to 
start  a Bible  class.”  “I  had  seldom  taught  in  Iowa,”  Leo 
remembers.  “I  didn’t  like  it  and  I didn’t  feel  qualified.” 
Nevertheless,  Pleasant  Plains  Church  welcomed  Leo  to 
teach  a midweek  Bible  class. 

Leo  has  been  teaching  the  Bible  ever  since.  “After 
about  a year  I got  to  where  I really  liked  to  teach,”  he 
says.  Soon  the  white  Pleasant  Grove  Church  asked  him  to 
teach  Sunday  school  regularly. 

The  first  months  in  Mississippi  brought  a lot  of  sur- 
prises. On  Sunday  Yoders  invited  a young  black  man, 
visiting  from  out  of  town,  to  attend  Pleasant  Grove  Meth- 
odist with  them.  “We  didn’t  know  any  better,”  Leo  says. 
Yoders  were  shocked  when  normally  friendly  white 
neighbors  refused  to  open  their  door  that  weekend.  “The 
next  day  at  the  store  George  gave  me  the  ‘low  down,’  ” 
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Leo  remembers.  George  Knox,  store  owner  and  unofficial 
community  leader,  told  Leo,  “You  can  work  with  the 
black  people  all  you  want,  but  you  don ’t  bring  them  to 
church!” 

George  confesses  that  he  had  “mixed  feelings”  when  the 
Yoders  arrived  in  Clay  County.  He  wondered  “how  they 
would  get  along.”  He  knew,  however,  that  Una  Farm  and 
Garden  would  improve  trade  at  his  store.  Though  he  was 
opposed  to  Leo  attending  black  churches,  the  Yoders 
found  George  helpful  and  friendly.  “We  are  like  family 
now,”  Leo  says. 

“I  never  expected  you  would  get  as  far  as  you  have  with 
the  blacks,”  George  admits  to  Leo  today.  Results  he  has 


When  Leo  and  Fannie  first 
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seen  from  the  summer  Bible  school  program  for  some  100 
black  children  are  part  of  the  reason  George  is  changing. 
George  feels  relations  in  the  community  have  improved 
and  says  there  is  less  stealing  as  a result  of  Bible  teach- 
ing. 

Both  sides  involved.  In  1982  Leo  organized  the  first 
Una  community  tent  revival.  “We  invited  blacks  and 
whites,  but  the  first  year  we  could  only  get  a few  to 
come.”  The  second  year  the  weather  joined  the  opposition. 
“It  rained  every  night,”  Leo  says.  “We  finally  had  to  move 
inside  a neighbor’s  machine  shed.  When  the  community 
saw  how  determined  we  were  they  got  interested.  Both 
sides  got  involved.  After  they  came,  the  whites  really  got 
excited.”  They  had  never  heard  anything  like  the  preach- 
ing of  Eldon  Miller  from  Kentucky.  Leo  says  that  in- 
tegrating the  leadership  at  the  1983  revival  was  the  im- 
portant factor  in  its  popularity. 

Leo’s  well-trimmed  goatee  and  Fannie’s  broad  white 
prayer  veiling  are  unique  among  their  Mississippi 
friends.  Yoders  were  Old  Order  Amish  until  1952. 1 
wondered  how  they  could  make  the  adjustment. 

My  questions  evaporated  after  one  visit  to  Pleasant 
Grove  Methodist  Church  with  the  Yoders.  Outside,  the 
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Leo  and  Fannie  Yoder 


white  frame  church  looked  as  quiet  as  the  surrounding 
hillsides.  When  Leo  and  Fannie  opened  the  church  door, 
their  friends  hurried  to  welcome  them.  The  Yoders 
eagerly  joined  the  back-patting,  noisy  conversation,  and 
hugging.  Turning  to  see  my  surprised  smile,  Leo’s  eyes 
twinkled.  “Don’t  tell  the  folks  back  home  about  this,”  he 
said. 

Later  Leo  reflected,  “We  love  the  people  here.  They  just 
accepted  us  the  first  Sunday.  We  had  to  do  a lot  of  chang- 
ing. Now  I know  you’re  a Christian  first,  then  you  decide 
on  the  church.  The  more  I taught,  the  more  I studied  the 
Bible,  the  more  I saw  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.” 

Reluctant  good-byes.  Four  and  a half  years  after  they 
arrived  in  Mississippi  their  term  with  Rosedale  Men- 
nonite  Missions  ended  and  it  was  time  to  return  north. 
After  reluctant  good-byes,  they  packed  and  drove  toward 
Iowa  for  more  time  with  their  five  children  and  12  grand- 
children. 

But  desire  to  return  to  Mississippi  nagged  their  Iowa 
days.  “Leo  was  going  to  get  old  in  that  recliner,”  Fannie 
says.  “There  was  no  future  in  Iowa.”  They  began  to 
wonder  if  they  could  go  back.  Would  the  community  ac- 
cept them  again?  How  would  they  support  themselves, 
and  where  would  they  live  since  they  could  no  longer  be 
under  RMM?  What  would  their  family  say? 

In  1985  the  Yoders  returned  to  Clay  County  to  visit  and 
help  with  a construction  project.  One  day  George  Knox  of- 
j fered  Leo  a job  at  his  country  store  and  25-acre  truck 
farm.  George  said  he  wanted  Leo  back  not  only  to  work  at 
the  store  but  also  to  do  community  work.  Within  a month 
Leo  and  Fannie  had  rented  a trailer  and  moved  back  to 
their  Mississippi  home.  “People  picked  us  up  just  like 
j before,”  Yoders  say.  “Now  people  in  the  community  see  us 
I working  with  both  black  and  white.” 
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Leo,  now  73,  is  back  teaching  Sunday  school  at  the 
Pleasant  Grove  Church.  On  Tuesday  nights  his  Bible  class 
meets  at  Pleasant  Plains.  Yoders  visit  black  churches 
sometimes  several  times  a week,  and  Leo  often  “gives  a 
testimony.”  “If  I could  do  just  what  I would  really  like  to 
do.  I’d  start  preaching  in  the  black  churches.  The  door  is 
wide  open.  We  could  go  to  church  every  Sunday  at  a black 
church.” 

Hoping  to  have  more  opportunities  for  ministry,  Leo 
applied  for  licensing  with  Conservative  Conference.  Soon 
he  was  planning  the  May  31  service.  He  did  not  want  to 
have  the  service  at  the  white  church.  The  black  churches 


‘You  can  work  with  the  black 
people  all  you  want,  but  you 
don’t  bring  them  to  church!  ’ 


invited  them,  but  Leo  feared  whites  wouldn’t  come.  “I 
made  it  very  plain  that  it  would  be  a mixed  group,”  Leo 
says.  “That’s  what  I wanted.  That’s  what  we  would  have.” 
At  last  everyone  agreed  to  have  the  service  in  the  Yoders’ 
carport. 

Friends  crowded  around.  Members  from  all  the 
churches  that  the  Yoders  attend  shared  leadership  in  the 
service.  A white  man  moderated  the  meeting.  A black 
deacon  led  in  prayer.  A white  Methodist  woman  led  a 
boisterous  version  of  “Amazing  Grace.”  The  Townsend 
twins,  black  teenagers,  sang  a duet  based  on  the  great 
commission.  At  the  end  of  the  service  a tearful  Leo  and 
Fannie  promised  faithfulness  to  God  and  the  people  of 
Una.  In  response  their  friends  crowded  around  to  touch 
and  bless  and  ask  God  to  do  the  same. 

These  days  Leo  stocks  shelves  and  waits  on  customers 
at  Knox  Grocery.  Fannie  quilts  and  gardens.  In  the  eve- 
nings they  visit  friends,  study  for  Bible  classes,  and  at- 
tend church  services.  Couldn’t  they  have  stocked  shelves 
and  gardened  in  Kalona? 

“The  people  got  under  our  skin.  We  are  more  useful 
here.  We  love  the  work.  We  have  no  idea  when  we’ll  go 
back  to  Iowa.”  ^ 
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The  dump 


by  Shirley  Kurtz 

Rachel  is  really  somebody,  but  that’s 
not  her  name.  And  where  she  and  George 
are  living  now  isn’t  their  own  place.  The 
house  is  small,  the  stovepipe  leans,  the 
living  room  ceiling  trembles  when  the 
boys  are  playing  upstairs,  and  when  you 
shut  the  kitchen  door  hard  the  walls 
shake.  But  a more  troublesome  thing  is 
the  dump. 

Believe  me,  when  George  and  Rachel 
had  their  own  place  back  in  Pennsylvania 
there  wasn’t  any  dump  on  their  property. 
There  were  fruit  trees,  big  old  spruces, 
flowers.  Oh,  you’d  find  candy  wrappers 
sometimes;  lots  of  schoolchildren  walked 
by  the  house  every  day.  Rachel  didn’t  get 
the  leaves  raked  early;  if  she  waited  long 
enough  they’d  blow  over  onto  other  peo- 
ple’s lawns.  Nobody  ever  said  anything, 
though. 

Food  scraps  for  the  garden.  Rachel 
would  send  Mary  Beth  and  Jonathan  out 
to  the  garden  with  the  food  scraps. 
Grapefruit  rinds  and  eggshells  scattered 
about  didn’t  look  very  good,  so  sometimes 
George  would  dig  a hole,  and  this  worked 
real  well  so  long  as  the  neighbor’s  dog 
stayed  home. 

George  kept  an  old  oil  drum  in  the 
garage  and  he  would  roll  it  out  onto  the 
driveway  when  it  was  tim_e  to  burn  trash. 
Rachel  would  get  mad  if  it  didn’t  get  put 
away  soon  afterward. 

The  plastics  and  metals  were  supposed 
to  be  sorted  out  from  the  paper  trash. 
This  stuff  went  into  black  garbage  bags. 
(You’re  right,  they  should  have  recycled 
the  glass,  at  least.  And  yes,  Rachel 
burned  some  things  she  shouldn’t  have 
burned.)  When  George  got  sick  of  seeing 
all  those  garbage  bags  in  the  garage,  he’d 
heave  them  into  the  car  trunk  and  go  over 
to  Yoders.’  They  have  an  old  rocky  trash 
pit  on  their  farm;  you  can’t  really  see  it 
from  the  house.  They’d  said  it  was  okay 
for  George  to  pitch  the  junk  in  there — 
he’d  asked. 

Most  other  town  folks  set  their  bags  out 
along  the  street  on  garbage  collection 
days,  but  George  and  Rachel  didn’t  want 
to  pay  the  fee.  There  was  a monstrous 
truck  with  screechy  brakes  that  stopped 
for  the  neighbors’  trash  on  Friday  morn- 
ings when  Rachel  was  up  in  bed  trying  to 
sleep.  It  was  so  bad  that  George  called  the 
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garbage  collection  office  once  or  twice  but 
this  didn’t  seem  to  do  much  good. 

So  you  can  imagine  how  wonderful  it 
seemed  out  in  the  wild,  when  they  moved. 
Black  nights  and  stars  that  actually 
twinkled — no  dusk-to-dawn  lights  forc- 
ing George’s  garden  corn  nine  feet  tall. 
Just  crickets  and  the  far-off  roar  of  the 
creek  after  heavy  rain — no  need  to  shut 
bedroom  windows  or  run  an  electric  fan 
to  drown  out  the  sounds  of  early-morning 
traffic.  Jonathan  and  Mary  Beth  played 
“Almost  Heaven,  West  Virginia”  on  the 


record  player,  repeatedly,  and  even  Tad 
sang  along.  Rachel  was  the  “Mountain 
Mama.” 

She  did  wonder  about  stores — where 
were  they,  and  where  was,  well,  any- 
thing? There  were  gardens  here  and  there 
but  folks  said  the  wild  beasts  would  eat 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  anything.  So  you 
really  did  have  to  go  to  the  store.  Even 
though  you  had  to  burn  so  much  gas  to 
get  anywhere  at  all,  the  air  was  probably 
still  purer  than  in  town,  because  of  all  the 
trees. 


A meadow  of  daisies 

“You  will  go  out  in  joy  and  be  led  forth  in  peace; 
the  mountains  and  hills  will  burst  into  song  before 
you,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  will  clap  their 
hands.” — Isaiah  55:12 

If  it  had  not  been  for  gas  rationing,  I would  not 
remember  Memorial  Day,  1942.  Because  we 
couldn’t  travel,  my  boyfriend  and  I spent  the  day 
with  another  couple,  down  by  the  creek  on  our 
farm.  The  whole  meadow  was  filled  with  daisies — 
looking  like  an  outdoor  greenhouse.  I don’t  re- 
member what  happened  when  we  plucked  the 
petals  with  “he  loves  me,  he  loves  me  not.”  Who 
could  resist  the  fun  of  stripping  each  flower  till  it 
came  out  right?  If  we  tired  of  that,  we  could  check 
if  we  liked  butter  with  a buttercup. 

Since  gas  was  limited,  we  had  to  be  resourceful. 
Also,  our  picnic  lunch  helped  to  stretch  the  three 
dollars  a week  my  boyfriend  Walter  had  for  spend- 
ing money.  There  was  no  escaping  to  television  to 
watch  the  Phillies  play  ball.  Shopping  at  the  mall 
had  not  become  a favorite  pastime.  There  was  no 
mall.  Had  we  complained  of  boredom,  our  parents 
could  have  quickly  remedied  the  situation — with 
work.  Therefore,  we  did  not  allow  ourselves  the 
luxury  of  boredom. 

This  is  the  day  the  Lord  has  made;  let  us  rejoice 
and  be  glad  in  it. — Psalm  118:24. 

— Ruth  Hackman 


Reprinted,  by  permission  from  God  in  the  Midst  of  Every  Day 
(Augusburg,  1986). 
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Such  wonderful  scenery — mountain 
ridges,  sharp  drop-offs  into  oblivion  even 
along  the  edges  of  public  roads,  deer 
everywhere.  And  junk.  Rachel  thought  it 
was  disgusting.  All  this  junk  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Eden.  Cars  left  out  to  rot  in  fields, 
collapsed  shacks,  littered  yards.  Why? 

Of  course,  it  wasn’t  like  this 
everywhere  in  West  Virginia.  Their  own 
trash  they  hauled  to  the  dump  down  there 
at  the  edge  of  the  field.  There  was  a lot  of 
stuff  there  already.  Rachel  wasn’t  exactly 
pleased  that  you  could  see  it  from  her 
sink  window;  if  everything  could  have 
been  bulldozed  over  the  edge,  down  into 
the  ravine,  at  least  she  could  have 
pretended  it  wasn’t  there. 

So  now  they  had  their  junk  in  their  own 
backyard.  Tin  cans.  Ketchup  bottles.  Oil 
bottles.  Milk  jugs.  Mary  Beth’s  ugly  red 
nylon  jacket.  An  old  toaster.  The  worst 
thing  was  the  refrigerator.  George 
pushed  it  off  the  back  of  the  truck  and  it 
thudded  and  slid  over  the  rubbish. 

He  felt  bad.  He  was  almost  senti- 
mental, if  you  can  be  that  way  about  a re- 
frigerator. They’d  bought  it  secondhand 
and  kept  it  for  14  years,  carting  it  along 
everywhere  they  moved.  And  then  the 
seals  went  bad.  If  something  was  worn 
out,  it  had  to  go,  didn’t  it?  Rachel  didn’t 
take  it  personally,  herself. 

George’s  worries.  She  could  under- 
stand somewhat  George’s  worries  about 
pollution  and  diminishing  resources.  The 
theories  were  fine,  but  when  it  came  to 
actual  living,  well,  conservation  was 
tough.  It  was  hard  to  live  simply.  Of 
course,  nothing  was  ever  free.  But  some 
things  sure  seemed  cheaper. 

Like  that  ginger  ale  at  the  Shop  ’n  Save 
, up  in  Davis.  You  could  get  a whole  case 
for  something  like  11  cents  per  can.  So 
Rachel  had  24  cans  of  ginger  ale  on  top  of 
her  shopping  cart.  George  looked  at  her  a 
little  funny  when  he  came  into  the  store 
but  he  didn’t  say  much.  He  didn’t  want 
any  when  she  tried  to  serve  him  some 
later.  Said  he  didn’t  like  it. 

Also  sometimes  those  gigantic  2-liter 
plastic  bottles  of  soda  were  only  59 
I cents — 39  cents  one  time.  Rachel  didn’t 
used  to  buy  soda  except  when  they  were 
on  the  road,  out  on  the  town,  sick,  that 
kind  of  thing.  She  didn’t  used  to  stock  it. 
I But  they  were  getting  so  much  company. 
' Soda  was  fun,  it  fizzed.  It  was  cheap. 

I But  what  could  she  do  with  all  the  bot- 
! ties  and  cans?  They  didn’t  just  go  away. 


Nothing  went  away  anymore.  Some  the  children  could  not  digest,  or  burn,  or 
things  moth  or  rust  would  not  corrupt,  give  to  the  dog  or  cat  or  the  chickens  or 
not  for  years  and  years  and  years,  and  Elaine  the  heifer,  or  throw  between  the 
thieves  would  not  break  in  and  steal,  corn  rows,  ended  up,  ultimately,  in  their 
Everything  that  George  and  Rachel  and  backyard. 


CONRAD  GREBEL  COLLEGE 

an  affiliate  college  of  the  University  of  Waterloo 
invites  students  to  enroll  in  a new 

Graduate  Programme  in  Christian  Studies 

leading  to  the  degree  of 


MASTER  OF  THEOLOGICAL 
STUDIES 


This  new  programme: 

• is  evangelical,  ecumenical  and  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite; 

• alongside  traditional  courses  in  Bible,  Theology 
and  History  offers  instruction  in  such  areas  as 
Christianity  and  the  Arts,  the  Church  in  the 
Third  World,  the  Sociology  of  Christianity, 
Theological  Studies  in  Peace  and  Conflict, 
Justice  and  Development; 

• invites  students  from  all  academic  backgrounds 
and  vocational  and  professional  callings  to 
study  the  message  of  Christianity  and  the 
mission  of  the  church. 


For  an  information  package  write: 
The  Registrar  for  Graduate  Studies 
Conrad  Grebel  College 
Waterloo,  Ontario  N2L  3G6 
or  call  (519)  885-0220 
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Gospel  Herald  turns  80 


My  journey  through  our  church  paper 


by  Richard  L.  Benner 

It  is  1:30  on  a February  afternoon.  Outside,  a cloudy 
sky  casts  its  cold  shudder  over  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  in  Scottdale,  Pa.  Deep  in  the  recesses  of  the  library 
“stacks”  on  second  floor,  I visit  with  the  sages  of  the  Men- 
nonite past  as  I peruse  the  pages  of  Gospel  Herald,  year 
after  year,  since  the  beginning  of  our  “official  publica- 
tion” in  1908. 

I’m  supposed  to  be  doing  a composite  survey  for  my 
master’s  thesis  at  Arizona  State  University.  Under  strict 
instructions  from  my  supervising  professor,  I am  march- 
ing through  80  years  of  lead  editorials.  It’s  called  sam- 
pling the  population.  The  formula  is  strict — the  first  issue 
of  the  quarter,  on  a rotating  basis,  for  each  year  from 
1908  to  1988.  Starting  with  April  (the  month  of  the  first 
issue)  of  1908, 1 systematically  copy  the  first  edition  of 
July  1909,  then  November  1910,  then  January  1911.  In 
1912,  the  cycle  begins  again. 

Four  distinctive  themes.  Later,  I will  test  the  fre- 
quency of  and  priority  given  to  the  four  distinctive 
Anabaptist  themes  of  our  Mennonite  belief  system — com- 
munity, discipleship,  peace,  and  separation — as  these 
played  themselves  out  in  the  eras  of  the  four  editors — 
Daniel  Kauffman,  Paul  Erb,  John  Drescher,  and  Daniel 
Hertzler. 

It’s  more  fun,  though,  to  turn  down  the  side  roads.  A 
sense  of  history  suddenly  overwhelms  me.  Almost  like  go- 
ing to  the  family  reunion  and  listening  to  the  old  stories, 
or  going  back  to  the  family  farm  and  invoking  childhood 
dreams  with  a walk  by  the  creek. 

Familiar  voices  and  faded  homilies  sound  out  from  the 
yellowed  pages.  Our  patchwork  quilt  of  history  is  not 
nearly  so  orderly  as  the  black-bound  volumes  would  sug- 
gest. Somber  admonitions  come  from  Kauffman,  the 
politician-turned-preacher,  in  contrast  to  the  softer 
instructions  from  Erb,  the  professor-turned-scribe. 
Nonetheless,  there  is  a certain  harmony  to  the  Mennonite 
song  as  it  hums  its  way  through  the  first  half  of  the 
century.  Hovering  over  the  black-bound  volumes  of 
Gospel  Herald,  giving  a sort  of  grudging  approval,  are  the 
gray-bound  volumes  of  its  forerunners — Herald  of  Truth 
and  Gospel  Witness. 

It  was  a leadership  struggle  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
to  be  sure,  between  John  F.  Funk,  the  entrepreneur  who 
ran  into  financial  and  church  difficulties  and  gave  up  the 
literary  birthright  to  Daniel  Kauffman,  the  school 
superintendent  from  Missouri  who  promised  to  usher  in  a 
new  age  for  the  Mennonite  Church. 


Richard  L.  Benner,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is  completing  requirements  for  a 
master’s  degree  in  mass  communication  at  Arizona  State  University.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Mennonite  Publication  Board. 


The  first  editor.  Kauffman  was  determined  to  make 
Gospel  Herald  the  “doctrinal  center  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.”  Wrote  Kauffman  in  his  first  editorial: 

It  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  ''Gospel  Herald  ” to  defend  and 
promulgate  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the  Mennonite 
Church.  It  is  being  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cause  of 
Christ.  No  paid  advertisements  will  be  admitted  to  its 
columns.  With  the  goodwill  and  loyal  support  of  our 
brethren,  we  hope  soon  to  see  the  paper  self-sustaining. 

Kauffman,  in  his  breezy  letter-from-home  style,  kept  in 
touch  with  the  Mennonite  family  with  as  many  as  eight 
mini-editorials  on  the  front  page  each  week.  Loaded  with 


Somber  admonitions  come 
from  Kauffman,  the  politician- 
turned-preacher,  in  contrast 
to  the  softer  instructions  from 
Erb,  the  professor-turned- 
scribe. 


didactic  directives  mixed  with  the  editor’s  personal 
observations,  the  editorials  rallied  the  family  around 
“every  principle  and  truth  in  the  scripture.” 

A.  D.  Wenger,  a lead  article  writer,  starts  things  off  in 
1908  with  “Serious  Thoughts  on  Future  Punishment.”  Es- 
chatology, almost  as  much  in  our  veins  as  nonresistance, 
sounds  the  clarion  call  down  through  the  pages  of  80  long 
years. 

Kauffman  never  wavered  from  his  front-page  ram- 
blings.  The  bylines  that  follow  are  the  familiar  instruc- 
tors of  the  day — J.  B.  Smith  on  “Holy  Ghost  Baptism,” 
Sana  Troyer  on  “Christ’s  Conception  of  the  Messiahship,” 
John  Horsch  on  “THe  Higher  Criticism  and  the  New 
Theology.”  George  R.  Brunk  begins  his  series,  “Scriptural 
Reasons  Why,”  in  1924. 

J.  S.  Shoemaker  gives  his  thoughts  on  communion.  Not 
comfortable  with  controversy.  Editor  Kauffman  an- 
ticipates and  answers  the  readers’  questions  himself. 

Ponderously  promoting  the  Mennonite  Church  ordi- 
nances, Kauffman  is  also  concerned  about  a “distinctive 
garb.”  In  another  stroke  he  deals  a blow  to  eternal  se- 
curity and  hits  repeatedly  on  his  pet  project — forming  a 
Mennonite  General  Conference.  He  has  Joseph  Metzler 
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Daniel  Hertzler 


John  Drescher 


Paul  Erb 


Daniel  Kauffman 


deal  with  evolution,  in  a lengthy  article  in  1926,  and 
details  a number  of  “general  church  problems”  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  “our  General  Problems  Committee.” 
The  committee  is  made  up  of  A.  I.  Yoder,  D.  A.  Yoder, 
Daniel  Kauffman,  Harry  A.  Diener,  and  Oscar 
Burkholder.  Kauffman,  who  sat,  at  one  time,  on  22  dif- 
ferent church  committees,  does  not  confine  his  gatekeep- 
ing role  to  the  editorial  page. 

In  addition  to  the  doctrinal  section,  there  was,  in  those 
early  years,  a Mission  Section  (both  home  and  overseas 
missions),  a Family  Circle  column,  a Sunday  School  sec- 
tion, a column  for  “Our  Young  People,”  Field  Notes,  Cor- 
respondence, Miscellaneous,  and  a detailed  accounting  of 
contributions  to  a War  Sufferers’  Relief  Fund,  set  up  by 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Mennonite 
Relief  Commission  for  War  Sufferers.  Marriages,  obitua- 
ries, and  Items  and  Comments  finished  out  the  16-page 
publication. 

In  1923,  not  a word  appeared  about  one  of  the  landmark 
traumas  of  the  denomination — the  closing  of  Goshen 
College. 

On  through  the  1930s  the  doctrinal  themes  persist — 
separation  unto  God,  separation  from  the  world  and  the 
temptations  of  worldly  amusements,  the  old  man  and  the 
new  man,  and  the  “uncertainty  of  human  interpretation 
of  prophecy.”  The  Question  Drawer,  rather  than  letters  to 
the  editor,  handled  the  controversies  better  in  Kauff- 
man’s view. 

Changing  of  the  guard.  In  the  early  1940s  comes  the 
changing  of  the  guard  from  the  “patriarch”  Kauffman  to 
the  “professor”  Paul  Erb  (labels  coined  by  current  editor 
Daniel  Hertzler  in  his  book  Wot  by  Might,  Herald  Press, 
1983).  Editorials  moved  to  page  3.  Gospel  Herald  begins  to 
look  more  like  a church  journal.  Its  banner  type  changes 
to  a more  modern  look.  A single  article  fills  the  front 
page,  interrupted  only  with  a boxed-in  prayer.  Erb  details 
the  changes  that  will  come; 

No  change  in  purpose,  but  a few  in  format.  A new  bas- 
kerville  type.  A new  Meditations  column  by  John  H.  Mo- 
semann,  an  associate  editor.  Another  new  column  called 
the  Book  Shelf  which  will  review  books  on  a weekly  basis. 

The  professor’s  influence  is  beginning  to  be  felt.  The 
eight  mini-editorials  are  reduced  to  four.  Erb,  grouped  by 
historian  Guy  Hershberger  into  the  “Watershed  Ten” 


(moderates  pulling  the  denomination  together  after  the 
closing  of  Goshen  College),  broadens  his  base  of  writers. 
He  works  toward  consensus. 

The  editorial  style  is  less  didactic,  more  instructive. 
The  tone  is  softer.  Mennonites  are  becoming  more  ac- 
culturated,  less  open  to  spoon-feeding.  J.  C.  Wenger, 
skeptical  of  church  growth  for  growth’s  sake,  writes:  “We 
think  it  is  healthier  if  our  people  move  out  to  establish 
new  churches  either  on  the  edges  of  the  community  or  in 


Impatient  agency  heads  hint 
that  the  ‘official  publication’  is 
not  aggressive  enough  to  meet 
the  new  marketing  demands 
for  a new  Mennonite  image. 


some  farther  frontier.” 

John  L.  Stauffer  publishes  his  “pastoral  letter”  from 
the  northern  district  of  Virginia.  It  calls  for  a rebaptism 
that  helps  one  abstain  from  worldly  amusements,  denies 
oneself  of  worldly  practices,  and  claims  that  “the  true 
Christian  receives  affections,  has  new  ideals,  and  is 
interested  in  living  for  Jesus  Christ,  not  doing  anything 
inconsistent  with  his  heavenly  calling.” 

It  is  an  era  of  lively  and  well-attended  meetings  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  The  editor  attends  and 
publishes  lengthy  reports.  Overseas  missions  are  at  their 
zenith. 

John  L.  Ruth,  the  bright,  young  Harvard-trained 
minister  from  Franconia  Conference,  is  restless.  He 
pushes  to  go  beyond  the  “call  of  mere  20th-century 
Protestantism,  that  with  its  malnutritions  diet,  no  longer 
proclaims  the  kingdom,  but  goes  on  with  continual 
dissertations  on  peripheral  matters.” 

Gospe/ HeraM  graphics  again  change.  The  banner  now 
appears  in  a screened  gray  in  an  upper  left  flagship  posi- 
tion. The  new  Readers  Say  bubbles  over  with  family  dis- 
cussion of  the  issues.  There  is  a high  sense  of  the  church 
in  mission. 

The  late  J.  D.  Graber,  another  of  the  Watershed  Ten, 


raises  our  sights  to  the  world  as  our  “field,”  a world,  he 
said  on  October  2, 1962,  that  is  in  a state  of  deep  crisis. 

From  professor  to  preacher.  Another  changing  of  the 
guard—  this  time  from  the  “professor”  Erb  to  the 
“preacher”  John  M.  Drescher.  The  33-year-old  bishop 
from  Ohio  Conference  is  brought  on  board  to  calm  the 
troubled  waters  of  the  “Sniping  Sixties.”  Drescher  em- 
phasizes stewardship,  unity,  and  a strengthened  family 
life  and  continues  the  magazine’s  priority  on  missions. 

Surprised  he  is  so  controversial  Drescher  gets  in  trou- 
ble with  readers  only  twice — in  the  material  surveyed 
once  when  he  questioned  prevailing  funeral  practices 


Gospel  Herald  is  still  the 
church  center,  still  the  letter 
from  home,  still  the 
denominational  quilt. 


(especially  their  high  cost)  and  again  when  he  raised 
stewardship  issues  surrounding  the  now  firmly 
entrenched  Mennonite  Central  Committee  relief  sale.  The 
“sale”  was  then  in  its  infancy. 

This  new  editor,  a popular  speaker  as  well  as  writer, 
circulates  among  the  churches,  some  weeks  speaking  as 
many  as  20  times,  all  at  his  own  expense.  In  the  line  of 
duty  he  ordains,  marries,  buries.  The  skeleton  staff  back 
home  keeps  the  print  galleys  moving  from  desk  to  chase. 

The  Mennonite  Church  enters  the  1970s  with  admoni- 
tion from  Peter  Dyck  to  “rediscover  the  Great  Commis- 
sion and  a new  consciousness  of  service.”  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service,  the  new  favorite  “service”  child,  gets  big 
play.  Mennonites  are  transferring  some  of  their  overseas 
missions  fervor  to  their  next-door  neighbors. 

A new  captain.  The  fourth  changing  of  the  guard 
comes  in  1973  as  Daniel  Hertzler,  a Mennonite  Publishing 
House  insider,  takes  over  the  ship.  The  front  page  again 
opens  up,  the  flagship  changes. 

Hertzler,  sensing  the  intensity  of  Mennonite  accultura- 
tion in  the  mid-70s,  attempts  to  reinvent  the  Anabaptist 
wheel,  or  in  his  words  “find  common  cause,  build 
consensus.”  In  a January  7, 1975,  “Memo  to  Ourselves,”  he 
itemizes  four  matters  of  concern:  (1)  action,  (2)  Bible  in- 
terpretation, (3)  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  (4)  obedience. 
Hertzler  invites  writers  to  talk  about  Anabaptism  in  our 
architecture,  in  our  music,  and  in  our  organizational 
structures.  Appearing  to  be  more  iconoclastic  than  his 
predecessors,  he  is,  at  heart,  dead  serious  about  the 
classic  Anabaptist  themes  and  how  Mennonites  practice 
them. 

We  end  the  ’70s  with  A1  Keim,  a Mennonite  historian. 


telling  us  how  to  “live  for  the  future.”  Noting  the  end  of 
an  epoch,  Keim  informs  us  we  are  entering  an  age  of 
scarcity  and  calls  for  a “creation  theology  where  conserv- 
ing God’s  creation  becomes  a witness  and  testimony  of 
hope  and  faith  in  the  final  consummation  of  all  things  in 
God’s  kingdom.” 

Bob  Detweiler,  a pastor  and  radio  preacher,  on  October 
5, 1982,  talks  to  us  about  the  ministry  of  silence:  “Sur- 
rounded by  the  atmosphere  of  silence,  we  come  to  know 
God.  We  are  alone,  yet  not  alone,  for  we  discover  the 
friendship  of  God.  It  is  solitude  delivered  from  the  an- 
guish of  loneliness.  We  are  alone,  but  not  lonely.” 

Taking  a fresh  approach  to  current  events,  Hertzler 
works  in  his  theological  themes  around  societal  issues.  “I 
Have  Changed  my  Mind  About  Welfare”  is  dealt  with  by 
Raymond  Byler  in  1983. 

The  magazine  is  dressed  up  again  with  large  front- 
cover  photos,  pop-outs;  the  one-page  editorial  on  back 
page — the  type  unjustified. 

Pastor  Nelson  Kraybill,  from  Vermont,  addresses  the 
“guilt”  question  and  theologian  Ron  Sider  introduces  his 
Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  plan.  It  is  a new  era  of 
diversity  of  opinion  and  practice.  Hertzler  handles  it 
deftly. 

The  denomination,  plagued  at  the  institutional  level 
with  annual  shortfalls  of  contributed  dollars,  calls  for  a 
10-year  doubling  of  giving  and  membership.  After  several 
rounds  of  slogan-making,  they  call  it  “Vision  95.”  Im- 
patient agency  heads  hint  that  the  “official  publication”  is 
not  aggressive  enough,  too  traditional,  perhaps  too  soft- 
spoken,  to  meet  the  new  marketing  demands  for  a new 
Mennonite  image. 

Hertzler  redefines  his  purposes.  Gospel  Herald  is  still 
the  church  center,  still  the  letter  from  home,  still,  despite 
the  occasional  rips  and  tears  in  the  stitchery,  the  denomi- 
national quilt  around  which  it  “works  out  its  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling.”  Daniel  Kauffman  paced  it  well. 
The  momentum  continues. 

A new  age.  “It  is  a new  age  of  diversity,”  says  veteran 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  publisher  Ben  Cutrell,  as  he 
hands  over  the  reins  to  a new  publisher  Robert  Ramer. 
After  pointing  to  some  of  the  landmarks  of  my  side  road 
journey,  Ramer  makes  the  trip  worthwhile.  We  are  wend- 
ing our  way  to  Pittsburgh  for  a quarterly  Mennonite 
Publication  Board  meeting.  Lights  go  on  for  both  of  us  as 
we  talk. 

“From  what  you  tell  me.  Gospel  Herald  is  to  the  Men- 
nonite Church  what  rivers  are  to  the  anthropologist  as  he 
investigates  an  ancient  culture.  If  you  can  find  the  river, 
like  the  mighty  Amazon,  you  discover  a whole  culture; 
you  find  the  ‘life  source’  for  an  entire  civilization,”  he  ob- 
serves. 

I couldn’t  have  said  it  better. 

My  journey  ends.  The  side  roads  lead  me  back  to  the 
main  highway.  No  small  chore — this  job  of  copying  345 
pages  out  of  80  volumes!  I’ve  come  up  with  a virtual  book 
of  interesting  reading  . . . and  perhaps  the  “life  source”  to 
the  Mennonite  civilization! 
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Sharing. 

You're 
cordially 
invited  to 
participate. 

Mutual  aid  as  a concept 
and  mutual  aid  in  practice 
are  two  different  things. 
One  is  mere  theory. 

Lay  down  your  burden. 


CHURCH  NEWS 


Congregations  to  test  new 
LIFE  plan  for  outreach 


Pilot  projects  are  expected  to  begin  this 
fall  to  test  a new  plan  for  Mennonite  con- 
gregations in  North  America.  LIFE,  or 
Living  in  Faithful  Evangelism,  will  be  a 
42-month  process  for  congregations  to 
both  discover  new  vision  for  outreach  and 
develop  the  tools  and  congregational  pro- 
cesses to  make  outreach  happen. 

The  program  is  being  developed  for 
both  Mennonite  Church  and  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  congregations 
by  Ed  Bontrager,  congregational  out- 
reach director  for  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  (MC),  and  Don  Yoder,  secretary 
for  evangelism  and  church  planting  for 


Commission  on  Home  Ministries  (GC). 

The  foundational  premise  of  LIFE  is 
that  “many  Mennonite  congregations  to- 
day desire  to  be  more  effective  in  carry- 
ing out  the  great  commission,”  says  Bon- 
trager. But  it’s  easy  to  fall  into  a main- 
tenance mode,  where  community  out- 
reach and  evangelism  become  low  pri- 
ority. “LIFE  is  a concentrated  effort  to 
put  outreach  and  caring  about  the  un- 
churched within  the  sphere  of  congrega- 
tional life  in  a new  way,”  he  says. 

LIFE  will  include  courses  taught  in 
local  congregations,  videos,  practicums, 
use  of  recommended  resources,  tools  for 


evaluating  the  congregation  and  the  com- 
munity, lay  witness  teams,  and  summer 
training  events.  LIFE  will  generally  be 
used  as  a joint  effort  by  a group  of  con- 
gregations in  one  geographic  area. 

The  first  LIFE  training  event  will  be 
held  this  summer  in  cooperation  with  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  It  will  occur  dur- 
ing a July  25-28  evangelism  academy  at 
Manchester  (Ind.)  College  in  connection 
with  the  “Passing  on  the  Promise”  evan- 
gelism program  of  the  Church  of  the 
Bretnren.  Mennonites  will  meet  sepa- 
rately on  two  afternoons. 

At  least  two  pilot  projects  should  be  un- 
derway this  fall,  with  one  expected  to  oc- 
cur with  a cluster  of  congregations  in 
central  Illinois.  A project  in  Southeast 
Conference  is  expected  to  be  one  of  eight 
locations  getting  on  board  in  1989. 

More  information  about  LIFE  is  avail- 
able from  Ed  Bontrager  at  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515,  phone  219-294-7523. 

—Phil  Richard 


MCC  Peace  Committee 
considers  overseas 
mediation  work 

Whether  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
should  work  more  directly  at  mediation 
and  mediation  training  in  other  countries 
was  the  major  topic  of  the  MCC  Overseas 
Peace  Committee  meeting  Apr.  29-30  in 
Akron,  Pa. 

MCC  U.S.  has  had  a Mennonite  Concil- 
iation Services  program  since  1979.  In 
recent  years  Mennonite  agencies  have 
noted  the  many  serious  conflicts  overseas 
and  debated  whether  mediation  services 
should  be  offered  in  overseas  settings. 
More  recently,  the  work  of  MCC  media- 
tion trainers  in  Central  America  and  Ire- 
land has  raised  the  question  of  whether 
MCC  should  place  more  emphasis  on  me- 
diation. MCC  has  also  received  a number 
of  requests  from  overseas  for  assistance 
in  conciliation  programs. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were  John  Paul 
Lederach,  who  in  recent  months  assisted 
a mediation  process  between  the  Nica- 
raguan government  and  East  Coast  In- 
dians, and  Barry  Hart,  who  conducted 
mediation  training  in  troubled  Northern 
Ireland.  Both  were  Mennonite  Concilia- 
tion Services  staff  assigned  to  MCC. 

“You  can’t  do  mediation  work  without 
bridge  building,”  said  Lederach.  “This 
means  that  MCCers  would  need  to  hear 
from  a variety  of  perspectives — would 
need  to  network  with  people  often  con- 
sidered the  enemy.” 

Committee  members  asked  whether  it 
is  actually  possible  for  North  Americans 
to  contribute  in  any  meaningful  way  to 


conciliation  in  other  cultures. 

Joe  Campell  of  a conciliation  network 
in  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  encouraged 
MCC  to  offer  assistance  overseas.  “Come 
and  share  what  you  know  about  ways  to 
respond  to  conflict  other  than  violence,” 
he  said.  “Empower  local  people  to  take 
this  idea,  multiply  it  in  their  own  coun- 
tries, and  find  their  own  words  for  talk- 
ing about  it.” 

James  Laue  from  the  Center  for  Dis- 
pute Resolution  at  George  Mason  Uni- 
versity in  Fairfax,  Va.,  presented  his 
“dreams  for  the  potential  of  MCC”  in  con- 
ciliation work.  He  urged  MCC  to  start 
with  “the  incredible  network  you  already 
have  of  Mennonite  workers  throughout 
the  world”  and  train  those  workers  in  the 
basic  concepts  and  skills  of  mediation.  He 
also  urged  MCC  to  think  of  ways  to  serve 
a convening  function.  “The  key  thing  that 
is  missing  in  peacemaking  is  the  right 
forum  for  beginning  to  talk,”  he  said. 

“We  can  learn  to  be  more  intentional 
peacemakers,”  said  Vernon  Wiebe,  a com- 
mittee member  from  Hillsboro,  Kans.  “I 
hope  we  can  send  out  people  with  this 
training.”  The  committee  agreed,  and 
supported  the  concept  of  mediation  train- 
ing being  part  of  the  MCC  overseas 
program  and  not  a “separate  network.” 

MCC  Peace  Office  executive  secretary 
Herman  Bontrager  noted  that  “our  ser- 
vice with  others  comes  out  of  immersion 
in  the  context — understanding  the  lan- 
guage and  culture.  This  should  be  the  case 
for  mediators  too.  Mediation  should  not 
be  a service  offered,  but  knowledge 
shared  by  workers  who  accompany  people 
and  share  their  suffering.” 

The  committee  agreed  that  MCC  should 


“name  mediation  as  a valid  strategy  in 
overseas  work  and  train  MCCers  in  it.  We 
should  place  trained  mediators  in  selected 
places  of  conflict,  as  an  integrated  part  of 
the  overseas  program.” 

In  other  business,  the  committee  dis- 
cussed international  peace  concerns  with 
MCC  overseas  staff.  This  led  to  animated 
discussions  on  South  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Central  America. 

Africa  staff  person  Tim  Lind  asked  if  it 
is  time  for  MCC  to  encourage  constituent 
support  for  comprehensive  economic 
sanctions  against  South  Africa.  “This  is 
the  one  thing  South  African  church  lead- 
ers are  consistently  telling  us  we  can  do  to 
avoid  a more  violent  way  to  change,”  he 
said.  The  committee  agreed  that  MCC 
should  take  seriously  this  call  from  the 
churches  in  South  Africa  and  asked  the 
Peace  Office  and  Africa  Department  to 
discuss  it  further,  possibly  with  the  MCC 
Executive  Committee. 

The  committee  also  reviewed  writings 
on  “low-intensity  conflict,”  a U.S.  strate- 
gy of  carrying  out  military  activity  on  a 
level  that  “falls  below  the  threshold  of 
full-scale  military  combat  between  mod- 
ern armies,”  according  to  Bontrager.  “It 
is  the  U.S.  at  war,  often  in  the  third 
world,  but  in  a way  so  quiet  the  U.S. 
public  doesn’t  know  it  is  at  war.”  MCC 
workers  serve  in  many  countries  where 
this  kind  of  warfare  is  being  waged  and 
they  see  firsthand  the  human  suffering 
caused  by  “low-intensity”  conflict,  Bon- 
trager noted. 

The  committee  asked  the  Peace  Office 
to  increase  education  in  North  America 
on  low-intensity  warfare. 

— K ris  tina  Mas  t Bume  1 1 
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MBM  staff  edit  “Choice  11"— (left  to  right)  producer  Ron  Byler,  engineer  Joel  Reinford,  and 
studio  manager  Abe  Rittenhouse. 


New  ‘Choice’  series 
for  radio  stations 
urges  ‘Time  for  Others’ 

An  11th  series  of  65  one-minute  Choice 
radio  programs  with  David  Augsburger 
as  writer-narrator  is  now  ready  for  con- 
gregations and  businesses  to  place  on 
local  stations.  Entitled  “Time  for  Others,” 
the  series  features  three  male/female 
teams  (black,  white,  Hispanic)  who  pose 
slice-of-life  situations  which  require  time 
for  others — a spouse,  a friend,  children, 
God. 

Augsburger,  a seminary  professor  and 
former  broadcaster,  comments  on  the 
situations  and  encourages  listeners  to 
make  “a  better  choice,”  such  as  in  this 
script: 

Male  voice:  “Some  days  I feel  so. . . . 
It’s  crazy  to  talk  this  way,  but  that’s  how 
it  is.  I feel  lonely  ...  or  ...  or  is  it  empty? 
Like  something  is  missing,  but  I don’t 
know  what.” 

Narrator:  “We  males  don’t  talk  much 
about  our  guts,  and  so  when  we  do,  it’s 
hard  to  find  words  that  fit  the  feelings.” 

Male  voice:  “I  think  it’s  the  realization 
that  there  are  only  so  many  paychecks  to 
earn,  so  many  weekends  to  call  my  own. 
It’s  knowing  that  I need  more  than  this  to 
satisfy.” 

Narrator:  “It’s  a feeling  too  deep  for 
words.  A feeling  that  you  need  more  than 
you’ve  found  in  life  and  love  and  work. 
God  knows  that  you  need  something 
deeper.  Perhaps  that’s  what  is  needed- 
knowing  God.  It’s  a better  choice.” 

Tag:  “Choice  will  send  you  a best-seller 
on  conflict  as  a gift  from  the  Mennonite 
churches  and  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 


Ask  for  Caring  Enough  to  Confront, 
Choice,  Box  22,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia.” 
Congregations  and  businesses  are  en- 
couraged to  place  Choice  11  on  their  local 
stations.  More  information  is  available 
from  MBM  Media  Ministries  at  1251  Vir- 
ginia Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801; 
phone  703-434-2026. 


Philadelphia  author- 
pastor  to  address 
writers  conference 

Michael  King  will  deliver  the  keynote  ad- 
dress at  the  Mennonite  Writers  Con- 
ference in  September.  King,  pastor  of 
Germantown  Mennonite  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  author  of  numerous  arti- 
cles, and  coauthor  (with  Ron  Sider)  of 
Preaching  About  Life  in  a Threatening 
World  (Westminster  Press,  1988),  will 
speak  on  “Writing  as  the  Song  of  the 
Soul.” 

The  conference,  to  be  held  Sept.  23-25 
at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  will  also  include  a talk  by  Larry 
Cornies  of  the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press 
on  “The  Role  of  the  Religious  Press  To- 
day,” an  editors  panel  led  by  Gospel 
Herald  editor  Daniel  Hertzler,  worship 
led  by  Window  to  Mission  editor  Lois 
Deckert,  and  a poetry  reading. 

King  will  lead  two  workshops:  “Break- 
ing into  the  Writing  Market”  and  “Coping 
with  Rejection  and  the  Dark  Night  of  De- 
spair.” The  other  23  workshops  will  cover 
poetry,  feature  and  news  writing,  writing 


for  children  and  youth,  writing  reviews, 
memoirs,  and  popular  histories. 

The  sponsors  of  the  conference  are  the 
Communications  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  the  Commission  on 
Education  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church,  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  and  the  Meetinghouse  editors 
group. 

More  information  is  available  from 
Mennonite  Writers  Conference,  616 
Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 


Emerging  congregation 
in  Honolulu 

begins  worship  services 

Mennonite  church  planters  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  began  regular  Sunday  worship 
services  in  the  English  language  in  May. 
Gary  and  Judy  Morris  have  been  giving 
leadership  to  the  planting  of  an  English- 
speaking  congregation  since  last  Septem- 
ber. They  are  working  alongside  Luc  and 
Chris  Van  Pham  of  Vietnamese  Men- 
nonite Fellowship,  which  has  been  meet- 
ing since  the  fall  of  1986. 

Morrises  initially  did  a lot  of  door-to- 
door  work,  but  now  many  of  their  con- 
tacts are  by  telephone.  Other  contacts 
have  resulted  through  teaching  English 
to  Vietnamese  immigrants. 

The  two  church-planting  couples  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  need  to  identify 
people  with  leadership  skills.  So  new- 
comers are  helped  early  on  to  discern 
their  strengths  and  gifts,  and  are  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  a Bible  study 
group,  of  which  there  are  eight  at  present. 

One  newcomer  they’ve  identified  is  a 
sign-language  specialist.  The  hope  is  to 
develop  a deaf  ministry  among  English- 
speaking  people  and  to  sign  the  English- 
speaking  service.  Another  newcomer  is 
fluent  in  Vietnamese,  two  Chinese  lan- 
guages, and  English. 

Worship  services  for  both  of  the  Men- 
nonite congregations  are  presently  being 
held  in  an  Episcopal  church.  Better  fa- 
cilities are  needed  that  would  include  of- 
fice space  for  weekday  activities. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is  giving 
administrative  oversight  to  the  church 
planting,  while  Quang  Tran  of  Lancaster 
Conference  and  Luke  Martin  of  Fran- 
conia Conference  serve  as  joint  spiritual 
overseers.  Tran  is  a former  Mennonite 
pastor  in  Vietnam,  and  Martin  is  a form- 
er missionary  there. 

MBM  and  the  two  conferences  are  con- 
tinuing to  develop  plans  for  a congrega- 
tion in  Kaiula  Kona.  The  Kona  Coast  area 
where  the  city  is  located  is  being  de- 
veloped into  a top-rated  resort  area.  The 
hope  is  to  locate  business,  professional, 
and  service  workers  there  who  would  be- 
come part  of  the  core  group  for  a church- 
planting effort. 
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A crowd  of  221  swells  Landstown  Community  Church  on  Celebration  Sunday. 


Virginia  Beach  church 
uses  ‘technigrowth’ 
to  bring  in  new  people 

One  day  Norm  Wahn  wondered  why  the 
telephone  couldn’t  be  used  to  attract  non- 
churchgoers to  church.  Every  tenth 
person  he  called,  in  his  business,  gained 
him  a client.  So,  the  “technigrowth 
method’’  was  born,  and  there  are  vid- 
eos of  churches  who  have  tried  it  with 
success. 

For  six  years  a church  started  in  1980 
in  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  under  the 
leadership  of  Harold  and  Twila  Buck- 
waiter  and  others  had  struggled  to  grow. 
By  1987  it  had  35  people.  Harold  had  been 
chaplain  of  a ministry  called  Church  at 
Sea  for  12  years,  and  won  many  ship 
personnel  to  Christ.  Buckwalters  and  the 
team  also  began  and  finished  by  1985  a 
new  church  building,  with  funds  from 
many  sources.  The  land  was  given  by  a 
builder. 

A new  chapter  began  for  Landstown 
Community  Church  in  June  1987  when 
Antonio  Ulloa  from  Honduras — with  his 
wife,  Patti — came  as  interim  pastor. 
His  messages  excited  the  congregation 
about  prayer,  spiritual  gifts,  and  disciple- 
ship.  In  September,  Noah  and  Eddie 
Stoltzfus,  originally  from  New  York, 
came  as  pastoral  leaders.  The  church  now 
partially  supports  both  Ulloas  and 
Buckwalters  in  other  ministries. 

Noah  presented  the  technigrowth 
method  to  the  church  council,  since  he 
had  special  training  in  it.  Shortly  after, 
the  congregation  worked  in  teams  of  six 
through  eight  telephones  installed  in  the 
church  for  this  purpose.  Dozens  of 
“prayer  letters”  had  been  sent  out  by 
Noah  to  his  special  friends.  Some  14,000 
calls  were  made.  About  1,400  people  said 
the  church  could  send  them  literature. 
Five  mailings  were  made  to  each  person 
over  several  weeks. 

Celebration  Sunday  came  on  Apr.  24, 
with  221  people  present.  The  congregation 
had  leaped  from  35  in  1987  to  221  now. 

The  Landstown  congregation  is  con- 
vinced that  the  telephone,  like  the  rod  in 
Moses’  hand  or  the  jawbone  in  Samson’s 
hand,  can  be  used  effectively.  The  con- 


gregation now  has  a lot  of  nurture  to 
share  with  the  new  people.  No  other 
method  requires  so  much  teamwork.  No 
other  method  makes  others  just  as  re- 
sponsible as  the  pastor  for  church 
growth. — Norman  Teague 


American  Sign  Language 
course  to  begin 
at  Goshen  College 

The  Communication  Department  of 
Goshen  College  will  offer  an  evening 
course  in  American  Sign  Language  this 
fall.  It  is  the  result  of  discussions  between 
Sheila  Stopher  Yoder,  director  of  Deaf 
Ministries  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, and  Stuart  Showalter,  who  chairs 
Goshen’s  Communication  Department. 

Myron  Yoder,  who  has  worked  with 
deaf  people  for  15  years  (and  is  married  to 
Sheila),  will  teach  the  course.  He  taught 
continuing  education  courses  in  sign  lan- 
guage at  Goshen  1978-80  and  presently 
teaches  sign  language  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 

The  course.  Communication  120,  will 
meet  7:00-8:30  p.m.  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days, beginning  Sept.  8.  It  was  scheduled 
in  the  evenings  so  interested  persons 
from  the  community  could  participate. 
The  focus  of  the  course  will  be  on  ASL  vo- 
cabulary, but  students  will  also  learn  about 
deaf  people,  culture,  and  community. 

A grant  from  Goodville  Mutual 
Casualty  Company  of  New  Holland,  Pa., 
and  contributions  from  several  interested 
persons  will  help  fund  the  course.  Con- 
tinuation of  the  course  beyond  this  fall 
and  winter  is  contingent  on  interest. 

Two  types  of  students  will  take  the 
course,  Sheila  Yoder  predicts.  “One  is  the 
‘typical’  student  interested  in  trying 
something  new,”  she  said.  ‘The  other  is 
the  student  interested  in  focusing  study 
in  his  or  her  major,  like  education  or 
social  work,  on  deaf  people.” 

Goshen  College  is  an  appropriate  place 
for  the  ASL  course  to  be  offered,  Yoder 
says.  “It’s  close  to  MBM  Deaf  Ministries’ 
office,  so  we  can  easily  provide  re- 


sources.” Offering  the  course  also  fits  in 
with  the  college’s  emphasis  on  cross-cul- 
tural exchange,  because  deaf  people  have 
a language  and  culture  of  their  own.  In 
addition,  the  college  is  located  in  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference,  the  only  conference 
in  the  Mennonite  Church  that  has  a 
standing  committee  ministering  with 
hearing-impaired  people. 

Showalter  says  offering  the  course  in- 
dicates the  college’s  willingness  “to  ad- 
dress a need  brought  to  our  attention  by  a 
sister  church  agency.  As  an  institution  of 
the  Mennonite  Church,  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  respond  to  the  need  by  taking 
these  first  steps.” 

The  future  of  deaf  ministries  in  Men- 
nonite congregations  in  North  America 
will  be  improved  by  the  course,  according 
to  Yoder.  “We  need  leaders;  no  other 
Anabaptist  denomination  provides  lead- 
ership training  in  deaf  ministries.” 

The  previous  Goshen  College  continu- 
ing education  class  in  ASL  helped  several 
people,  including  Yoder  herself,  become 
involved  in  deaf  ministries.  “Even  those 
people  who  took  the  course,  but  aren’t  in- 
volved with  deaf  people  professionally, 
have  a certain  respect  and  greater  aware- 
ness of  deaf  people.” 

Learning  sign  language  is  important  in 
outreach  to  deaf  people.  “The  deaf  com- 
munity is  largely  unchurched,”  says 
Yoder.  “It  is  a mission  in  our  own  back- 
yard that  we’re  only  beginning  to  reach.” 

More  information  about  the  ASL 
course  is  available  from  John  Nyce  at 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone 
2l^-bZb-lblb.-PhilRichard 


Indiana  congregation 
supports  its  members 
who  don’t  pay  ‘war  taxes’ 

War-tax  resistance  is  an  important  sub- 
ject at  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship— important  enough  that  members 
commit  themselves  to  “support  for  those 
who,  for  reason  of  conscience,  resist  ‘war 
tax’  payment.” 

To  Ken  Nagele,  who  began  refusing  to 
pay  a portion  of  his  taxes  in  1982,  war-tax 
resistance  originally  meant  not  paying 
“the  percentage  associated  with  nuclear 
weapons.”  He  now  refuses  to  pay  for  “all 
current  and  past  military  spending,”  but 
still  pays  the  portion  that  benefits  vet- 
erans in  the  belief  that  he  is  “helping 
those  scarred  by  killing.” 

Nagele  uses  a Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  document  each  year 
to  determine  how  much  he  will  withhold. 
This  year  the  figure  is  53.1  percent.  The 
refused  portion  will  be  deposited  in  the 
Near  Eastside  Community  Federal  Credit 
Union  of  Indianapolis.  This  community- 
development  credit  union  makes  loans  to 
low-income  persons  and  small  businesses 
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in  an  economically  depressed  portion  of 
the  city. 

Another  member,  Mary  Ann  Zoeller,  is 
refusing  to  pay  war  taxes  for  the  first 
time.  “As  a Christian,  I knew  I could  not, 
in  good  conscience,  support  the  killing  of 
others,”  she  says.  “Yet  the  existing  tax 
laws  require  me  to  do  just  this,  by  asking 
me  to  pay  taxes  that  finance  military  ser- 
vices. Following  Christ’s  teachings  of  love 
of  his  persecutors,  even  to  the  loss  of  life, 
I have  been  led  to  question  my  support  of 
our  military.”  Zoeller  sends  the  war-tax 
portion  to  Amnesty  International,  a hu- 
man rights  organization. 

Alternative  methods  of  war-tax  re- 
sistance are  also  demonstrated  by  several 
families  in  the  Lafayette  congregation. 
One  family,  whose  income  is  below  the 
taxable  level,  has  written  a letter  to  their 
tax  commissioner  since  1980  which 
explains  their  belief  that  paying  for  war 
is  a sin.  Another  couple  keeps  their  pay- 
ment to  a minimum  by  following  the 
example  of  their  parents;  live  simply  and 
give  a large  percentage  of  income  to  the 
church. — Cindy  Hines  Kurfman 


Congress  88 
aims  to  reach 
the  unchurched 

Some  15,000  leaders  in  evangelism  are  ex- 
pected to  gather  in  Chicago  this  summer 
to  learn  how  to  reach  the  90  million 
Americans  who  have  no  church  affilia- 
tion, say  the  planners  of  Congress  88,  a 
national  festival  of  evangelism.  The  event 
will  take  place  Aug.  4-7  in  the  Rosemont 
Horizon  near  O’Hare  Airport. 

Major  speakers  include  Prison  Fellow- 
ship founder  Charles  Colson,  internation- 
al evangelist  Leighton  Ford,  Salvation 
Army  leader  Eva  Burrows,  Roman 
Catholic  Cardinal  Joseph  Bernardin, 
United  Methodist  Bishop  Woodie  White, 
and  Progressive  Baptist  minister  Harold 
Carter.  George  Gallup,  Jr.,  whose  survey 
10  years  ago  indicated  that  41  percent  of 
Americans  are  functionally  uninvolved  in 
any  church,  will  update  that  survey  at  a 
plenary  session  followed  by  a workshop. 

“It  strikes  me  that  this  is  the  first  time 
that  churches  of  such  divergent  views 
have  been  able  to  cooperate  in  evange- 
lism,” says  Congress  88  president  Grady 
Allison.  “The  participating  church  groups 
have  put  aside  their  differences  to  provide 
inspiration,  instruction,  and  motivation.” 

The  topics  of  the  200  workshops  cover 
church  growth,  tools  for  evangelism, 
equipping  church  members  for  evange- 
lism, reaching  youth,  evangelizing  in 
urban  areas,  needs  of  the  small  church, 
church  planting,  witnessing,  cross-cul- 
tural evangelism,  personal  prayer  life, 
and  commitment  counseling. 

: Sixteen  Anabaptist-related  workshops 

I will  be  among  the  200.  Other  Anabaptist 


participation  will  include  a joint  display, 
a peace  evangelism  booth,  and  an  inter- 
Mennonite  meeting. 

Registration  and  housing  information 
is  available  from  the  Congress  88  office  at 
Box  17093,  Washington,  DC  20041;  phone 
703-471-1988.  Registration  discounts  are 
offered  to  groups  of  10  or  more. 


High- Aim  founder  Lee  Roy  Berry  and  current 
staff  person  Elizabeth  Soto. 


High-Aim  program  for 
minority  high  schoolers 
reaches  20-year  mark 

A plan  to  help  minority  high  school  stu- 
dents get  a good  high  school  education  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  is  now  20  years 
old.  The  program  currently  is  a joint  ef- 
fort of  secondary  schools,  congregations, 
and  the  High- Aim  office.  It  includes  sev- 
en Mennonite  schools,  more  than  50 
students,  a staff  person,  and  an  estimated 
200  alumni.  It  began  in  1967  through  the 
vision  of  Lee  Roy  Berry,  now  an  attorney 
in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

A gathering  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church  Center  to  mark  this  mile- 
stone brought  33  High-Aim  students 
from  all  the  sponsoring  schools.  They 
heard  some  of  High-Aim’s  history,  met 
others  from  various  races  who  are  bene- 
fiting from  the  program,  and  were 
challenged  by  Berry. 

Though  not  a product  of  the  program, 
High-Aim  staff  person  Elizabeth  Soto 
gave  a good  example  to  follow  as  she  led 
the  weekend  events.  She  spent  her  first 
six  public  school  years  in  Chicago  before 
going  back  to  her  native  Puerto  Rico. 
There  a Mennonite  mission  next  door  to 
her  house  attracted  her  with  its  singing 


and  open  door. 

As  a staff  person,  Soto  is  responsible  to 
administer  criteria  for  people  eligible  for 
High-Aim.  She  said  that  participants 
must  be  of  a minority  race — black,  His- 
panic, Native  American,  or  Asian.  They 
must  be  part  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  have  financial  need.  The  final  quality 
is  that  the  candidate  must  also  show 
leadership  potential. 

Lee  Roy  Berry  was  a Voluntary  Service 
worker  in  Cleveland  when  he  began  to 
dream  of  good,  Christian  education  for 
city  high  school  students.  Frustrated  by  a 
school  system  that  ignored  intelligent 
people,  he  arranged  for  three  students  to 
attend  Central  Christian  High  School  in 
Kidron,  Ohio.  The  Mennonite  Church,  he 
said,  responded  hy  giving  an  opportunity 
to  people  who  may  not  otherwise  become 
contributing  members  of  society  or  the 
church.  At  this  point  he  hopes  that  High- 
Aim  alumni  can  give  something  back  so 
others  can  also  benefit. — David  Hiehert 


Soviet  mail  response 
to  radio  programs 
increases,  says  Magal 

Vasil  Magal,  speaker  for  two  Russian-lan- 
guage radio  programs  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  reports  that  mail  response  from 
the  Soviet  Union  has  increased  in  recent 
months.  He  believes  it  may  be  related  to 
“the  openness  which  is  now  going  on  in 
the  Soviet  Union.”  It  may  mean  people 
get  more  courage  and  are  less  afraid  to 
write,  says  Magal,  who  is  based  in  Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 

On  both  Voice  of  a Friend  and  New 
Way,  produced  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Magal  gives  a post  office  box 
number  in  Brussels  to  which  listeners 
may  write. 

“Thank  you  very  much,  my  dear  broth- 
er, for  the  good  messages  you  are 
bringing  to  us  regularly,”  wrote  one 
listener.  “They  are — for  us  here — like  liv- 
ing water  in  the  desert.”  He  then  asked 
numerous  questions  about  the  Bible  and 
the  Christian  life,  because  he  had  no  Bible 
and  no  books  to  help  explain  faith. 

During  a recent  visit  to  one  of  the 
transit  camps  for  Soviet  immigrants  in 
West  Germany,  Magal  met  a young  wom- 
an who  reported  seeing  people  listening  to 
his  programs.  “She  had  tears  in  her  eyes 
when  she  told  me  that,”  Magal  said.  “She 
told  me  that  she  knows  personally  many 
people  who  came  to  the  Lord  there  in  the 
Soviet  Union.” 

He  is  currently  narrating  J.  C. 
Wenger’s  The  Way  of  Peace  on  New  Way, 
which  presents  selected  books  in  the  Men- 
nonite Faith  Series.  The  books  are  avail- 
able in  English  from  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House  and  in  Russian  from  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee. 
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WMSC  leaders  preview 
new  inter-Mennonite 
family  life  resource 

Introduction  of  a new  family  life  resource 
was  a highlight  of  the  spring  Executive 
Committee  meeting  of  Women’s  Mis- 
sionary and  Service  Commission  recently 
in  Sarasota,  Fla.  Jessie  Hostetler, 
secretary  for  family  life,  presented  copies 
of  the  first  issue  of  Experiencing  Family, 
an  inter-Mennonite  family  life  newsletter 
that  she  is  editing. 

The  newsletter  will  be  mailed  four 
times  a year  to  Mennonite  Church  con- 
ference family  life  committees,  educa- 
tion/nurture commissions,  and  con- 
ference WMSC  family  life  secretaries,  as 
well  as  to  similar  groups  in  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  It  is  a 
cooperative  publication  of  the  GCs’  Com- 
mission on  Education  and  Women  in 
Mission  and  the  MCs’  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  and  WMSC. 
The  four  groups  share  the  costs  of  the 
publication. 

The  purpose  of  the  newsletter  is  to 
share  family  life  resources  and  to  high- 
light ideas  and  stories  of  life  experiences 
from  provincial,  district,  conference,  and 
congregational  family  life  programs. 
Clare  Shumm,  who  is  family  life  minis- 
tries secretary  for  both  denominations,  is 
consulting  editor. 

In  other  WMSC  business,  Joy  Lovett, 
secretary  for  black  concerns,  reported 
progress  on  developing  resources  for 
black  and  integrated  churches.  Esther 
Hinojosa,  secretary  for  Hispanic  con- 
cerns, shared  her  vision  of  a churchwide 
organization  for  Hispanic  women.  Mim 
Book,  secretary  for  business  and  profes- 
sional women,  reported  that  interest  in 
organized  groups  for  business  and 
professional  women  is  growing  in  many 
conferences. 

Executive  Secretary  Marian  Hostetler 
presented  a sample  of  an  informational 
brochure  about  WMSC.  The  committee 
agreed  to  help  raise  funds  to  develop  and 
print  a brochure. 

Since  costs  are  rising  for  postage, 
paper,  and  other  supplies,  the  committee 
decided  to  increase  congregational  ask- 
ings from  $5.25  to  $10.00  per  woman  per 
year.  This  amount  covers  the  operating, 
publication,  and  scholarship  funds.  Other 
funds  will  continue  to  depend  on  freewill 
offerings. 

Donella  Clemens,  secretary  for  girls 
activities,  raised  questions  about  continu- 
ing Girls  Missionary  and  Service 
Auxiliary  as  a separate  portfolio.  The 
committee  decided  to  refer  this  matter  to 
the  WMSC  delegates  at  the  1989  General 
Assembly. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee meeting.  President  Letha  Froese 
led  members  in  reflecting  on  the  identity 
and  future  of  WMSC.  The  committee 


asked  her  to  continue  this  process  by  ask- 
ing conference  WMSC  presidents  to  think 
about  the  future  of  WMSC,  including  a 
possible  name  change. — Eve  MacMaster 


Mary  Ellen  Lehman  of  Emmanuel  Mennonite 
Church  leads  the  children’s  time. 


Mennonites  and  Quakers 
in  Florida 

mark  siavery  protest 

On  Apr.  18,  1688,  Mennonites  and 
Quakers  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  joined 
hands  to  protest  against  the  institution  of 
slavery.  Exactly  300  years  and  six  days 
later,  Mennonites  and  Quakers  in  Gaines- 
ville, Fla.,  joined  hands  again  to  remem- 
ber that  historic  protest  and  to  reflect  on 
how  Christians  should  respond  to  the 
racial  injustices  that  still  remain. 

Emmanuel  Mennonite  Church  and 
Gainesville  Friends  Meeting  held  a joint 
worship  service,  during  which  both  con- 
gregations led  a segment  of  the  service 
that  was  representative  of  each  group’s 
own  distinctive  style  of  worship. 

The  service  began  with  the  Mennonite- 
led  worship,  consisting  of  several  hymns, 
a children’s  story  and  song,  a time  of 
sharing  personal  joys  and  concerns,  cor- 
porate prayer,  and  Scripture  reading. 

The  next  segment  of  the  service  was 
I presented  by  several  local  black  actors 
and  musicians,  who  depicted  through  dra- 
matic skits  and  songs  the  life  and  faith  of 
the  early  slaves.  Daryl  and  Ora  Sherman, 


who  put  together  this  presentation,  also 
led  the  congregation  in  several  spirited 
black  gospel  songs. 

Following  that.  Pastor  Phil  Kniss  of 
the  Emmanuel  congregation  spoke  about 
the  protest  itself,  pointing  out  its  his- 
torical context,  highlighting  the  major 
points  of  its  arguments,  and  reflecting  on 
what  impact  it  may  have  had.  Laura 
Winefordner,  clerk  of  the  Gainesville  con- 
gregation, gave  a summary  of  Quaker  ac- 
tions in  regard  to  slavery  and  civil  rights 
from  the  time  of  the  protest  until  the 
present  day. 

The  final  part  of  the  service  was  led  by 
the  Quaker  group  and  consisted  of  a time 
of  silent  worship,  during  which  all  par- 
ticipants were  invited  to  sit  in  silence  and 
listen  for  the  voice  of  God.  Winefordner 
explained  the  Quaker  tradition  of  silence 
in  worship.  “Within  each  of  us,”  she  said, 
“there  is  that  of  God.”  The  service  ended 
with  the  Quaker  style  of  “passing  the 
peace,”  in  which  a gentle  handshake  and 
smile  was  passed  from  one  person  to 
another  until  everyone  had  both  received 
and  had  given  it. 

Following  the  service  a potluck  fellow- 
ship meal  was  shared,  giving  the  two  con- 
gregations further  opportunity  to  inter- 
mingle, make  acquaintances,  and  learn 
more  about  each  other’s  traditions. 

The  Mennonites  and  Quakers  left  this 
unique  worship  experience  reminded  of 
the  300-year-old  link  in  their  heritage, 
better  informed  about  each  other’s 
modern  traditions  and  worship  styles, 
and  renewed  in  their  resolve  to  continue 
speaking  out  against  the  evil  of  racial  in- 
justice wherever  it  exists.— Phil  Kniss 

Former  mission  church 
in  Arkansas 
celebrates  50th  year 

Bethel  Springs  Mennonite  Church — a 
former  mission  congregation  near  Calico 
Rock,  Ark. — celebrated  its  50th  anni- 
versary recently.  The  meetings  were  held 
at  Calvary  Bible  School  (formerly  Bethel 
Springs  School)  across  the  road  from  the 
church.  Friends,  former  pastors,  and  ac- 
tive workers  of  former  years  came  from 
far  and  near  for  the  occasion. 

Simon  Gingerich  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  gave  details  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  church.  Nelson  Histand  was  ap- 
pointed by  MBM  to  be  the  first  pastor.  He 
served  along  with  his  wife,  Eunice  Mae, 
from  1938  to  1944.  Amos  Gingerich,  the 
father  of  Simon  Gingerich  and  Eunice 
Mae  Histand,  preached  the  dedication 
sermon  on  Apr.  17, 1938. 

Nine  people  who  came  from  other 
states  to  help  the  mission  congregation  in 
earlier  years  shared  their  memories. 

The  current  pastor  of  the  congregation 
is  Floyd  Miller.  He  has  served  since 
1972. — Velma  Hershberger 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Janet  Martin,  Laval,  Que. 

I would  like  to  add  a footnote  to 
Marlene  Epp’s  Apr.  26  article,  “Men- 
nonite  Mergers:  the  Ontario  Example.” 
Your  U.S.  and  western  Canadian  readers 
might  well  ask  why  the  new  conference 
chose  the  name  Mennonite  Conference  of 
Eastern  Canada.  It  is  because  congrega- 
tions sprung  up  in  Montreal,  Joliette, 
Rawdon,  and  Rouyn-Noranda,  Que.,  and 
in  Petticodiac,  N.B.,  in  the  1960s,  ’70s, 
and  ’80s.  Some  of  these  congregations  are 
French-speaking,  so  the  new  conference  is 
also,  officially.  Conference  des  Men- 
nonites  de  I’Est  du  Canada. 


Walter  L.  Smith,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

I was  deeply  distressed  by  Brother 
George  Brunk  IPs  letter  (Apr.  19).  He 
cites  two  non-Anabaptist  theologians  as 
supposedly  expert  critics  of  a work  of 
Anabaptist  theology.  In  my  opinion,  this 
is  something  less  than  intellectually 
honest,  given  that  the  individuals  cited 
can  have  only  limited  knowledge  and 
understanding  of,  and  even  less  personal 
faithfulness  to,  our  heritage  and  point  of 
view. 

I am  extremely  concerned  by  apparent 
trends  within  the  Mennonite  Church 
which  have  the  effect  of  undermining  our 
historically  unique  and  independent 
theological  position.  There  are  many  in 
the  church  today  whose  personal 
theologies  owe  far  more  to  John  Calvin 
and  Dwight  Moody  than  to  Michael  Bat- 
tler and  Menno  Simons.  Unlike  the  funda- 
mentalists, we  believe  both  in  the  su- 
premacy of  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old 
and  that  it  is  the  responsibility  and  duty 
of  each  community  to  discern  the  will  of 
God  for  its  particular  day.  We  do  not 
believe  that  revelation  ended  in  1525  or, 
for  that  matter,  in  1922. 

The  individuals  cited  by  Brother 
George  both  use  the  term  “orthodox”  in 
their  scathing  attacks  upon  Norman 
Kraus’s  book.  One  is  forced  to  inquire, 
“Orthodox  by  whose  definition?”  If  the 
word  “orthodox”  is  used  to  mean  fixed, 

1 unchanging,  or  not  subject  to  rein- 
\ terpretation  for  our  own  day,  then  as 
heirs  to  the  Anabaptist  tradition,  we 
‘ should  each  be  proud  to  bear  the  label  of 
] unorthodoxy.  If  I am  a “heretic”  (Brother 
‘ George’s  choice  of  words,  not  mine)  be- 
' cause  I choose  to  follow  a theology  which 
j!  departs  radically  in  some  places  from  so- 
I called  “orthodox”  Christianity,  then  I 
[ consider  myself  to  be  in  good  company. 


After  all,  virtually  all  of  those  whose 
tragic  stories  are  contained  within  the 
pages  of  The  Martyrs  Mirror  met  their 
fates  as  a direct  result  of  having  been 
classed  as  heretics. 

I am  convinced  that  it  is  time  that 
many  within  the  Mennonite  denomina- 
tion give  serious  and  searching  reexami- 
nation to  their  personal  theologies  with 
the  objective  of  determining  the  degree  to 
which  they  continue  to  believe  in  that 
which  is  uniquely  Anabaptist.  To  do  this, 
of  course,  we  must  and  should  become 
much  more  familiar  with  core  Anabaptist 
thought,  not  Anabaptist  practice  which 
has  all  too  often  been  filtered  through  and 
weakened  by  views  of  Scripture  which 
originate  in  theologies  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  our  own. 

The  number  of  individuals  currently 
writing  letters  to  this  and  other  Men- 
nonite periodicals  who  appear  to  accept 
the  so-called  “just  war”  theology,  the 
equating  of  God  and  country,  and  the 
“gospel  of  success”  is  both  discouraging 
and  disturbing.  It  ill  befits  those  who 
have  chosen  a path  neither  Catholic  nor 
Protestant  to  rely  upon  critics  holding 
views  different  from,  even  hostile  to,  ours 
when  debating  works  of  Anabaptist 
theology. 


Virginia  Burkholder,  Canton,  Ohio 

I recently  began  cutting  articles  from 
Gospel  Herald  to  send  to  Congressman 
Ralph  Regula.  For  example,  “When 
Things  Get  Hot  We  Don’t  Pull  Out”  in  the 
“Church  News”  section  of  the  Apr.  5 
issue.  I cut  this  out,  underlined  some  eye- 
catching lines,  and  added  a personal  note 
and  my  name  in  the  margin.  I occa- 
sionally remind  Congressman  Regula 
that  many  of  his  constituents  are  Men- 
nonites. 

While  I believe  that  my  one  contact  can 
plant  a seed  of  doubt  in  the  views  my 
congressman  holds,  think  what  hundreds 
of  those  same  articles  from  hundreds  of 
constituents  might  do! 

Many  people  do  not  know  what  to  say 
when  they  write  a letter.  An  article,  an 
“amen”  marked  over  it,  and  a signature  is 
very  simple.  And  coming  from  many 
people  it  may  get  Mr.  Regula’s  attention. 
He  may  read  it  and  even  begin  to  consider 
information  from  a perspective  other 
than  Washington’s. 

If  persons  in  Holmes,  Stark,  and 
Wayne  counties  act  on  this  and  let  me 
know,  I will  keep  a tally  of  “first-time” 
senders  of  Gospel  Herald  articles  and 
report  back. 


Mennonite  Yearbook  should  be  as  much  a part  of 
every  Mennonite  household  as  the  telephone  directory, 
almanac,  or  cookbook. 

The  Mennonite  Yearbook  1988-89  provides: 

• a careful  breakdown  of 
Mennonite  congregations 
with  their  geographical, 
conference,  district,  and  area 
affiliation; 

• names,  addresses,  and 
phone  numbers  of 
Mennonite  and  inter- 
Mennonite  agencies; 

• a Mennonite  Church 
Ministerial  Directory; 

• over  20  Mennonite  church 
statistical  tables; 

• 240  pages  of  information. 

edition  (8198)  $9.95  (USA);  Spiral 
bound  edition  (8298)  $10.95  (USA),  plus  10%  postage/ 
handling,  $1.00  minimum.  Order  your  Mennonite 
Yearbook  1988-89  edition  now  from  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  616  Walnut  Avenue,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683-1999,  or  any  Provident  Bookstore. 
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The  advisory  council  for  the  Alcohol  Educa- 
tion Project  held  its  first  meeting  recently  in 
Goshen,  Ind.  It  set  the  following  priorities  for 
the  project,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  and  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church:  (1)  to  help  people  recognize 
that  Mennonites  do  use  and  abuse  alcohol,  (2) 
to  develop  a climate  within  congregations  that 
allows  people  to  hear  each  other’s  points  of 
view  on  alcohol,  and  (3)  to  lower  the  incidence 
of  alcohol  use  and  abuse  among  Mennonites. 

Elsie  Lehman  and  Norman  Kauffman  have 
retired  from  the  faculty/staff  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  & Seminary.  They  were 
honored  recently  at  the  school’s  annual  rec- 
ognition dinner.  Lehman  served  32  years  as  an 
associate  professor  of  education  and  as  cur- 
riculum librarian.  She  has  been  involved  in 
developing  and  writing  curriculum  materials 
for  the  Mennonite  Church  and  in  planning 
workshops  for  church  librarians.  She  will  be 
given  the  distinction  of  “professor  emeritus.” 
Kauffman  served  in  the  Physical  Plant  De- 
partment for  four  years.  He  is  a former  long- 
time public  school  teacher  who  has  also  been  a 
pastor  and  is  currently  pastor  of  Elkton  (Va.) 
Mennonite  Church. 

Camp  Luz  near  Kidron,  Ohio,  is  now  a year- 
round  program,  thanks  to  a new  facility  and 
newly  winterized  cabins.  At  a cost  of  $50,000 
and  the  use  of  volunteer  labor,  the  Mennonite 
camp  constructed  Ravine  Lodge  and  renovated 
three  cabins.  So  now  65  to  75  people  can  be  ac- 
commodated in  heated  buildings  during  the 
winter.  The  facilities  are  available  to  churches, 
families,  Ohio  Conference  commissions,  and 
other  groups. 

First  Mennonite  Church  of  San  Francisco 
has  a new  meeting  place  and  a new  pastoral 
team.  After  using  St.  John’s  Lutheran  School 
for  a year  and  a half,  the  congregation  now 
meets  at  Dolores  Street  Baptist  Church.  The 
new  pastors  are  Joyce  and  Don  Wyse,  formerly 
of  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  where  Don  had  a 
medical  practice.  They  also  served  two  terms 
overseas  with  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
and  studied  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries.  Joyce  ^aduated  from  AMBS  a 
year  ago.  In  addition  to  sharing  a three- 
fourths-time  position  at  the  church,  Don  hopes 
to  practice  medicine  and  Joyce  hopes  to  be  in- 
volved in  another  ministry  as  well. 

Bahia  Vista  Mennonite  Church  in  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  has  launched  a family  life  education 
ministry.  It  has  a three-pronged  purpose:  to 
provide  a broad  family  life  educational 
program;  to  counsel  individuals,  couples,  and 
families;  and  to  help  members  become  sup- 
porters and  helpers  to  one  another.  The  con- 
gregation is  currently  recruiting  a minister 
with  training  and/or  experience  in  these  areas 
to  direct  the  new  ministry. 

A “boy  preacher”  who  attracted  large 
crowds  to  an  Indiana  church  in  1928 
returned  to  that  church  recently  to  reminisce 
about  the  experience.  The  preacher  was  A.  J. 
Metzler,  now  85  years  old.  At  the  time  he  was 
the  25-year-old  pastor  of  Masontown  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church,  and  he  had  come  to 
Holdeman  Mennonite  Church  in  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  for  evangelistic  meetings,  which  lasted  19 
days.  Metzler  later  went  on  to  become  the 
publisher  at  Mennonite  Publishing  House  and 
then  executive  secretary  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  But  he  was  always  a preacher  at 
heart.  Today  he  lives  in  retirement  with  his 
wife,  Alta,  in  Goshen,  Ind. 


Hesston  dedicates  new  building.  Former 
Hesston  College  president  Laban  Peachey 
delivered  the  keynote  address  at  the  dedica- 
tion service  of  the  new  Bontrager  Student 
Center.  “It  seems  appropriate  that  after 
nearly  80  years  of  serving  students’  educa- 
tional and  spiritual  needs,  Hesston  College 
should  have  a facility  devoted  entirely  to 
student  life  activities,  ” he  said.  The  15,000- 
square-foot  center  houses  dining  and 
kitchen  facilities,  a post  office,  renovated 
snack  shop  and  lounge  areas,  and  new  of- 
fices for  health  and  counseling  services. 
The  $1. 6-million  project  was  named  in 
memory  of  Lloyd  and  Wendall  Bontrager  of 
Middlebury,  Ind.  Five  members  of  the  Bon- 
trager family  attended  Hesston  College  and 
a lead  gift  by  the  family  helped  to  make  the 
center  a possibility.  Lloyd  and  Wendall 
were  killed  in  an  airplane  accident  in  1985. 


The  homeless  are  finding  a home  at  Sunny- 
slope  Mennonite  Church  in  Phoenix.  Each 
night  a van  brings  10  homeless  people  from  the 
downtown  area  to  sleep  on  mattresses  in  Sun- 
nyslope’s  recreation  hall.  Besides  a safe  place 
to  relax  and  sleep  as  well  as  a hot  shower,  the 
benefits  of  interchange  with  each  other  and  the 
church  volunteers  gives  hope  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  homeless  before  they  return 
downtown  to  walk  the  streets  looking  for  work. 
Sunnyslope  is  part  of  a growing  number  of 
churches  that  are  offering  “pocket  shelters” 
under  a local  agency  called  HOME  Front, 
whose  acronym  stands  for  Homeless  Organiza- 
tion for  Mobilization  and  Empowerment. 

Goshen  College  has  appointed  two  persons  to 
its  faculty: 

•Linda  Witmer,  associate  professor  of  nursing, 
teaching  courses  in  public  health  nursing.  She 
is  currently  a public  health  nurse  with  the 
Chester  County  (Pa.)  Health  Department.  She 
has  a master’s  degree  in  public  health  nursing 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  She 
served  previously  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  in  Guatemala. 

• Carl  Barnett,  Jr.,  assistant  professor  of 
English,  teaching  courses  on  the  teaching  of 


English  as  a second  language  (TESOL).  He  cur- 
rently teaches  English  as  a second  language  in 
the  Fairfax  (Va.)  Department  of  Adult  and 
Community  Education.  He  has  a master’s 
degree  in  English/linguistics  with  a certificate 
in  TESOL  from  George  Mason  University.  He 
taught  previously  in  China. 

A Peoples  Drug  Stores  executive  says  the 
firm  “made  a mistake”  in  asking  Choice 
Bookr  to  remove  its  bookracks  from  all  its 
stores.  (See  “Mennoscope,”  Apr.  12.)  Howard 
Diener,  senior  vice-president  for  merchandis- 
ing, told  Simon  Schrock,  supervisor  for  Choice 
Books  of  Northern  Virginia,  that  the  chain 
received  numerous  cards  and  letters  from  cus- 
tomers expressing  dismay  at  the  bookracks’  re- 
moval. Diener  subsequently  instructed  the 
stores  to  keep  the  racks.  “It  is  truly  good  news 
on  the  heels  of  bad,”  said  Choice  Boo&  director 
Paul  Yoder.  Choice  Books  is  a Harrisonburg, 
Va. -based  literature  ministry  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Schaumburg-Palatine  Mennonite  Church  is 
the  name  of  a congregation  being  estab- 
lished in  suburban  Chicago.  It  is  a project  of 
Chicago  Area  Mennonites.  A core  group  of 
about  20  people  is  currently  meeting  at  Tama- 
rack Retirement  Residences  every  Sunday  eve- 
ning for  study,  worship,  and  fellowship.  It 
plans  to  formally  organize  itself  this  year  and 
is  seeking  affiliation  with  both  the  Mennonite 
and  General  Conference  Mennonite  churches. 
LeRoy  Kennel  is  the  pastor. 

The  emerging  Mennonite  congregation  in 
Americus,  Ga.,  is  holding  Sunday  meetings 
in  a home  every  two  weeks.  As  many  as  50 
people  are  attending  them.  The  church-plant- 
ing effort  is  sponsored  by  Southeast  (Con- 
ference and  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. A three-member  support  group  has  been 
appointed  to  assist  in  the  effort. 

A church  for  Indo-Chinese  refugees  in  Ed- 
monton, Alta.,  is  being  planned  by  the  Men- 
nonite congregations  of  that  city.  Timothy  Ngo 
from  Hong  Kong  has  accepted  the  position  of 
church  planter  and  the  lengthy  process  of  im- 
migration to  bring  him  to  Canada  is  underway. 
The  hope  is  that  the  project  will  begin  in  late 
summer  or  early  fall.  The  church-planting  ef- 
fort has  the  support  of  the  Mennonite  Church, 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church. 

Herb  Steffy  has  resigned  as  church  planter 
in  Kissimmee,  Fla.,  to  accept  a teaching  posi- 
tion in  a local  public  school.  He  is  also  ter- 
minating his  work  with  Choice  Books.  A Men- 
nonite congregation  was  not  established  in 
that  suburb  of  Orlando,  but  Steffy  and  his 
family  will  continue  to  “build  bridges  in  the 
community”  with  the  hope  of  seeing  a church 
planted  in  the  Orlando  area. 

A Pennsylvania  businessman  spoke  on  “To 
Grow  or  Not  to  Grow — a Business  Di- 
lemma” at  the  Northeast  Ohio  Chapter  meet- 
ing of  Mennonite  Economic  Development  As- 
sociates in  May.  He  was  Henry  Rosenberger, 
president  of  Rosenberger  Cbld  Storage  and 
Transport  in  Hatfield,  Pa.  This  was  one  of  two 
meetings  planned  this  year  by  the  three-year- 
old  chapter.  The  other  one,  in  October,  will  fea- 
ture Harold  Miller,  an  Ohio  native  who  was  a 
church  worker  in  Africa  for  22  years.  He  will 
explore  the  options  for  world  food  sufficiency 
and  how  they  affect  North  Americans. 

Urban  Jews  and  rural  Mennonites  ex- 
changed weekend  visits  recently.  It  was  the 
first  part  of  a rural-urban  exchange  arranged 
by  Lester  and  Winifred  Ewy,  farm  community 
issues  coordinators  for  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  U.S.,  and  by  Carol  Smith,  a farm 
crisis  worker  with  the  Jewish  (Community  Re- 
lations Bureau  in  Kansas  City.  One  of  the  pur- 
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Ohio  man  directs  15th  community  theater  production.  Michael  Short,  a member  of 
Central  Mennonite  Church,  Archbold,  Ohio,  is  actively  involved  in  his  town’s  community 
theater.  He  recently  directed  "The  King  and  I,  ” which  involved  the  cooperative  effort  of 
over  100  people.  Pictured  is  Short  during  a rehearsal  with  Becki  Beck  in  her  leading  role  as 
Anna.  Beck  is  a member  of  Zion  Mennonite  Church  in  Archbold.  The  play,  which  opened  in 
April,  was  presented  seven  times  at  Fayette  Opera  House.  This  is  the  15th  play  that  Short, 
a 1971  gradunte  of  Goshen  College,  has  directed  for  Archbold  Community  Theatre. 

When  the  drama  group  officially  organized  in  1980  with  non-profit  status.  Short 
served  as  its  first  president.  He  has  been  a board  member  ever  since.  His  wife,  Dana, 
worked  on  the  stage  crew  of  many  of  the  productions.  “The  King  and  F’  was  the  first  in 
which  she  was  yiot  involved  because  of  a new  baby  boy.  But  little  Brice  made  his  stage 
debut  in  April  as  he  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  one  of  the  king’s  wives. 

Quite  a number  of  those  involved  in  the  play  were  Mennonites,  as  well  as  six  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  theater  group’s  board.  However,  aecording  to  Short,  someone’s  denomina- 
tion is  rarely  given  a thought  in  these  productions.  “Archbold  Community  Theatre  includes 
a lot  of  Mennonites  simply  because  Archbold  has  a lot  of  Mennonites,  ’’  he  says.  “More  and 
more,  it  is  drawing  from  throughout  Fiilton  County  and  even  beyond  and  we  will  continue 
to  appreciate  the  cross-section  of  people  involved."  All  participation  is  volunteer  labor. 
Short  works  as  computer  manager  at  WyseBook  and  Office  in  Arch  bold.— Bev  Miller 


poses  of  the  exchange  was  to  defeat  some  of  the 
myths  each  group  had  about  each  other.  The 
Jewish  group  came  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
the  Mennonite  group  was  from  south  central 
Kansas.  “I  had  come  with  a different  notion 
about  Mennonites  and  the  farm  problem,  but  I 
feel  a kinship  now,”  said  one  Jewish  par- 
ticipant. Added  one  of  the  Mennonites:  “The 
things  we  have  in  common  impressed  me  more 
than  our  differences.” 

Canadian  Mennonite  pastors  are  less 
tolerant  of  homosexuals  than  Roman 
Catholic,  Anglican,  Lutheran,  and  United 
Church  of  Canada  clergy,  according  to  the 
results  of  a survey  that  were  published  re- 
cently in  Mennonite  Reporter.  The  survey  was 
conducted  by  a student  and  a professor  at  the 
University  of  Manitoba.  On  the  question  of 
how  to  deal  with  homosexuals  who  seek  help, 
the  most  common  response  from  Mennonite 
pastors  was  to  help  them  “change  their  ho- 
mosexuality.” The  most  common  response 
from  pastors  in  the  other  four  denominations 
was  to  help  them  “explore  what  is  best  for 
them.”  Only  about  one-third  of  the  Mennonite 
pastors  believe  that  practicing  homosexuals 
should  have  the  privileges  of  church  mem- 
bership, baptism,  and  communion. 

A new  Mennonite  congregation  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Italy  in  the  town  of  Capaci  on  the 
island  of  Sicily,  where  Virginia  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  has  been  at  work.  Worship 
services  began  in  a rented  facility  last  Novem- 
ber, and  the  first  baptisms  were  conducted  in 
April.  Average  Sunday  morning  attendance  is 
22.  Instrumental  in  starting  the  church  were 
missionaries  Floyd  and  Janet  Blosser,  who  ar- 
rived in  Capaci  2‘/2  years  ago.  “Recent  growth 
has  been  due  to  deliverance  and  healing  of 


Yoder  talks  about  transition.  Guest 
speaker  Shirlee  Yoder  (left)  of  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  chats  with  a participant  at 
the  recent  spring  inspirational  meeting 
sponsored  by  Franconia  Conference ’s  Wom- 
en’s Missionary  and  Service  Commission. 
In  her  message,  “Women  in  Transition," 
Yoder  cited  Old  and.  New  Testament  exam- 
ples of  vjomen  in  transition  as  well  as  her 
own  experiences  in  teaching  and  pastoral 
care.  “God  will  sustain  and  help  you,  even 
in  transition — especially  in  transition," she 
concluded.  Yoder  is  pastoral  assistant  at 
Park  View  Mennonite  Church  and  a teacher 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  High  School.  The 
daylong  event  also  included  workshops  on 
the  theme,  “Christian  Women  in  a Cnang- 
' ing  Society.  ’’—Marilyn  Nolt 


several  persons  and  the  friendship  and  family 
evangelism  by  the  first  converts,”  said  Floyd. 

Debate  on  the  presence  of  U.S.  military 
bases  in  the  Philippines  is  heating  up,  ac- 
cording to  Donald  Goertzen,  a Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  worker  in  that  country  and  an 
anti-base  activist.  The  Filipino  government 
needs  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  renew  the  41- 
year-old  agreement  on  Clark  Air  Force  Base 
and  Subic  Bay  Naval  Base,  which  runs  out  in 
1991.  Recent  harassment  of  Filipinos  openly 
raposed  to  the  bases  is  a cause  of  concern,  said 
Goertzen.  Opponents  of  the  bases  say  they  tie 
the  Philippines  too  closely  with  American  mili- 
tary objectives  and  they  have  a harmful  effect 
on  the  local  people — prostitution,  drug  abuse, 
and  sexually  transmitted  diseases  like  AIDS. 

A Kentucky  man  started  a 2,100-mile  fund- 
raising hike  along  the  Appalachian  Trail  in 

April  for  the  benefit  of  HOMES,  a low-cost 
housing  organization  developed  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  workers.  Dan  Danford 
of  Whitesburg,  Ky.,  is  collecting  pledges  of 
support  for  each  mile  he  walks.  He  hopes  to 
complete  the  hike  in  less  than  five  months. 
HOMES  improves  houses  for  needy  people  in  a 
three-county  area  where  more  than  30  percent 
of  the  homes  are  substandard.  The  organiza- 
tion needs  donations  to  supplement  other 
sources  of  income,  and  that  is  what  Danford  is 
trying  to  encourage.  Pledges  for  his  hike  can  be 
sent  to  HOMES  at  Box  8,  Neon,  KY  41840. 


Willard  Krabill  spoke  on  how  Christians 
should  treat  persons  with  AIDS  at  a recent 
dinner  meeting  held  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  for  Men- 
nonite pastors  and  spouses  in  northern  In- 
diana. To  prevent  contracting  AIDS  by  mem- 
bers, congregations  should  teach  nonuse  of 
drugs,  nonsexual  activity  outside  of  marriage, 
and  faithfulness  to  one  partner  in  marriage,  he 
said.  Krabill,  who  is  campus  physician  at 
Goshen  College  and  a consultant  to  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid,  said  congregations  also  need  to 
decide  what  to  do  with  anyone  who  is  an  AIDS 
carrier,  remembering  that  Christians  need  to 
be  compassionate  persons,  willing  to  serve 
AIDS  victims. 

Over  160  people  representing  22  congrega- 
tions attended  Friendship  Evangelism  Sem- 
inars in  Saskatchewan  and  Colorado 

recently.  Led  by  Don  Yoder,  they  were  held  in 
Waldheim  and  Drake,  Sask.,  and  La  Jara,  Colo. 
Friendship  Evangelism  Seminars  and  Extend- 
ing the  Kingdom  Seminars  are  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  More  informa- 
tion on  them  is  available  from  Melba  Martin  at 
MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

A Catholic  bishop  was  the  main  speaker  at  a 
retreat  for  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
workers  in  South  Asia.  The  recent  event  was 
held  in  Cox’s  Bazaar,  Bangladesh.  Bishop  Joa- 
chim Rozario  of  Chittagong,  Bangladesh, 
talked  about  the  church  in  his  country,  where 
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Volunteers  ship  books  anywhere.  Religious  books  in  English  and  Bibles  vnth  strong 
backs  make  up  the  majority  of  the  free  material  sent  out  by  volunteers  of  a Books  Abroad 
unit  located  in  Scottdale,  Pa.  Two  of  these  bags  of  reading  material  are  headed  for  Nigeria. 
The  other  will  go  to  India. 

Winifred  Paul  (right)  begins  the  process  by  getting  book  seconds  from  Herald  Press  of 
Me^inonite  Publishing  House  in  Scottdale  or  obtaining  good  used  books  from  local 
residents.  She  then  matches  the  available  books  with  requests  for  specific  items.  Milford 
Paul  (center)  then  types  an  air-form  letter  advising  the  potential  recipient  what  books  are 
being  mailed  and  carries  them  to  the  Shipping/Receiving  Department  of  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House.  Harriet  Swank  (left)  then  boxes  the  books  and  puts  them  in  the  mail  bags. 
Swank  figures  up  the  postage,  which  amounted  to  $36.30  for  these  bags.  A fourth 
volunteer,  treasurer  Rosella  Hershberger,  completes  the  team. 

As  a totally  volunteer  effort,  the  books,  materials  used,  and  all  the  labor  is  donated  to 
the  project.  If  the  group  could  only  get  a volunteer  delivery  system  set  up  around  the 
world,  they  could  eliminate  their  only  expense:  postage.  Winifred  says  that  almost  every 
shipment  of  material  also  contains  a Bible.  Thoxigh  most  used  books  are  not  desirable,  good 
used  Bibles  with  strong  backs  are  always  needed.  Interested  persons  can  donate  cash  for 
postage  or  Bibles  to  any  of  the  volunteers.  They  will  be  helping  a third-world  person  get 
English  reading  material. 


Christians  are  less  than  0.3  percent  of  the 
population,  and  helped  the  MCCers  consider 
why  Christianity  has  not  spread  well  in  Asia. 
He  also  gave  some  practical  suggestions  for  the 
MCCers.  “Become  friends  with  the  people  and 
they  will  ask  about  your  faith,”  he  said. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  students  ranked 
third  among  35  colleges  and  universities  in 
Virginia  in  the  communication  skills,  general 
knowledge,  and  professional  knowledge  sec- 
tions of  the  National  Teacher  Exam.  According 
to  the  Virginia  Department  of  Education,  the 
31  EMC  education  majors  who  took  the  test 
trailed  only  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  in  mean  (average) 
scores  achieved  in  those  three  areas. 

The  student  newspaper  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  has  received  a first-place 
award  in  a contest  sponsored  by  American 
Scholastic  Press  Association.  The  biweekly 
Weather  Vane  was  judged  on  news  coverage, 
layout/design,  editing,  creativity,  and  ad- 


vertising. The  issues  that  were  judged  were 
from  the  fall  semester  of  1987,  when  Jeanette 
Good  was  editor-in-chief.  Weather  Vane  was 
also  a winner  a year  ago,  when  it  received  a 
“first  place  with  special  merit.” 

Author  Anna  Marie  Steckley  was  the  speak- 
er at  the  10th  Church  Library  Workshop  held 
recently  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  The 
author  of  A Song  in  the  Night,  she  spoke  on 
“The  Book  Keeps  on  Blessing.”  EMC  faculty 
member  Elsie  Lehman,  who  coordinated  the 
workshop,  said  the  most  faithful  attendants 
through  the  years  have  been  librarians  from 
Mennonite  and  Presbyterian  churches  in  the 
local  Shenandoah  Valley  area. 

A ferris  wheel  created  by  an  87-year-old  out 
of  422  popsicle  sticks  was  among  the  items 
sold  at  the  23rd  annual  auction  for  Fairlawn 
Haven  recently  in  Archbold,  Ohio.  Bill  Lantz,  a 
resident  of  the  Mennonite  retirement  com- 
munity, watched  with  satisfaction  as  his  ferris 
wheel  sold  for  $70.  The  project  took  him  four 


months.  The  top  money-earner  at  the  auc- 
tion— at  $1,000 — was  a “Roses”  quilt  by  Fair- 
lawn  Haven’s  auxiliary.  It  took  28  hours  of 
marking  and  335  hours  for  80  women  to  quilt 
with  922  yards  of  thread. 

Peachey  Meat  Market  near  Belleville,  Pa., 
was  the  site  of  the  14th  annual  meat-canning 
project  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  World 
Hunger  Association  recently.  Hundreds  of  vol- 
unteers came  from  near  and  far  to  help  process 
and  can  the  meat  from  70  cows.  They  also 
canned  about  6,500  pounds  of  boneless  pork 
and  donated  over  $20,000  for  the  expenses  of 
the  project.  The  result  was  15,000  cans  of  meat 
to  distribute  to  the  needy  through  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (60%),  through  Church 
World  Service  (30%),  and  locally  (10%k 

A meat-canning  project  for  the  needy  in 
Somerset  County,  Pa.,  and  neighboring  Gar- 
rett County,  Md.,  attracted  50  volunteers 
from  12  Mennonite  and  Amish  congregations 
recently.  Using  12  cows,  they  produced  1,700 
cans  of  beef  chunks  and  1,400  cans  of  ham- 
burger. The  meat  will  be  distributed  to  hungry 
people  through  Amish  Mennonite  Aid  and 
Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

Robert  and  Nancy  Martin  have  assumed 
major  responsibilities  at  a mission  hospital 
in  Nazareth,  Israel.  Martins,  who  arrived  in 
the  hometown  of  Jesus  last  September,  are 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers  who 
served  previously  in  Nazareth  1965-68  and 
1971-78.  Robert  is  a physician  and  Nancy  is  a 
nurse.  Martins  are  assigned  to  the  127-year-old 
hospital  operated  by  Edinburgh  Medical  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  England.  Robert  became 
medical  superintendent  in  April,  and  Nancy 
has  been  director  of  nursing  education  since 
last  October.  The  hospital’s  new  nursing  school 
is  the  result  of  a feasibility  study  conducted  by 
Nancy  in  1985. 

Kenya  Mennonite  Church  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  about  10  percent  a year,  with  a cur- 
rent membership  of  3,000  in  70  con^egations. 
David  Shenk,  overseas  ministries  director  for 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  says  a 
spirit  of  self-reliance  and  commitment  to  evan- 
gelism is  evident  in  many  areas  of  the  church. 
He  believes  this  is  the  moment  of  “harvest” 
among  the  nomadic  Maasai  people.  Several 
thousand  of  them  are  being  touched  by  Men- 
nonite development  and  evangelism  minis- 
tries. 


Some  50  financially  stressed  farm  families 
experienced  healing  and  renewal  during  a 
weekend  retreat  recently  at  Camp  Mennoscah 
near  Murdock,  Kans.  They  gathered  from 
across  Kansas  and  northwestern  Missouri. 
Some  came  for  a retreat  from  the  daily  strug- 
gles of  trying  to  save  a family  farm;  others  had 
lost  farms  and  are  finding  a new  life  and  em- 
ployment. Some  enjoy  new  work;  others  are 
not  enjoying  these  changes.  Many  said  they 
realize  that,  even  though  God  may  not  remove 
problems.  Clod  grants  them  inner  peace  to  ac- 
cept things  as  they  are.  “Pain  has  taught  many 
to  care,”  observed  Winifred  and  Lester  Ewy, 
farm  issues  coordinators  for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  “Change  has  taught 
many  to  live.” 

Hosts  and  sponsors  are  needed  for  the 
International  Visitor  Exchange  Program 

sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
This  summer  about  95  young  people  from  28 
countries  are  expected  to  arrive  for  a one-year 
stay  in  North  America.  Hosts  are  needed  to 
provide  a home,  and  sponsors  are  needed  to 
provide  employment.  Begun  in  1950,  the 
program  is  culturally  enriching  for  both  the 
visitors  and  their  hosts/sponsors.  Interested 
persons  should  contact  MCC  at  Box  M,  Akron, 
PA  17501. 
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A one-hour  television  special  that  offers 
hope  and  direction  for  teenagers  will  appear 
on  ABC  at  1 p.m.  (EDT)  on  June  5.  Called 
“Someone  is  Listening:  Teens  from  Crisis  to 
Caring,”  the  program  shows  how  young  people 
and  church/community  organizations  are  deal- 
ing with  various  social  problems.  The  program 
was  produced  by  the  Communication  Com- 
mission of  National  Council  of  Churches.  Ron 
Byler  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  serves 
on  the  commission.  Posters  and  viewer  guides 
are  available  from  MBM  at  1251  Virginia  Ave., 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Muriel  Bechtel  will  become  pastor  of  Warden 
Woods  Mennonite  Church,  Scarborough,  Ont., 
in  September.  She  has  been  studying  at  To- 
ronto School  of  Theology. 

•Gary  Link  was  licensed  and  installed  as  pas- 
tor of  Bean  Blossom  (Ind.)  Mennonite  Church 
on  Mar.  5.  He  has  been  active  in  the  congrega- 
tion since  1975  and  has  served  as  pastor  since 
last  September. 

•Ray  Martin  became  assistant  pastor  of  Welle- 
sley (Ont.)  Mennonite  Church  in  May.  He 
serves  alongside  Pastor  Gerald  Schwartz- 
entruber. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Marvin  and  Neta  Faye  Yoder  returned  from 
Japan  in  May  for  a three-month  North  Ameri- 
can assignment.  They  are  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  workers  who  serve  as  pastors/ 
teachers  at  the  Ashoro  congregation  on  the  is- 
land of  Hokkaido.  Their  address  is  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

•Glenn  and  Lois  Musselman  returned  from 
Brazil  in  April  for  a four-month  North  Ameri- 
can assignment.  They  are  MBM  workers  in- 
volved in  pastoral  and  Bible  teaching  responsi- 
bilities in  Ribeirao  Preto.  Their  address  is  119 
W.  Cleveland  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46516. 
•Herman  and  Mary  Ann  Hartzler  returned 
from  Spain  in  May  for  a four-month  North 
American  assignment.  They  are  MBM  overseas 
mission  associates  who  serve  in  a radio 
ministry  with  Gospel  Missionary  Union.  Their 
address  is  c/o  GMU,  10,000  N.  Oak,  Kansas 
City,  MO  64155. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Shalom  and  Health  Symposium,  June  23-26, 
at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 
The  focus  is  on  the  role  of  spiritual  resources  in 
healing  and  end-of-life  ethical  issues.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies, 
the  research  arm  of  AMBS,  the  symposium  is 
designed  especially  for  those  who  are  looking 
for  ways  to  incorporate  healing  ministries  into 
congregational  life.  Also  planned  is  a one-week 
class  on  the  same  topic  following  the  sympo- 
sium. More  information  from  the  institute  at 
AMBS,  3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517; 
phone  219-295-3726. 

•Deaf  Ministries  Retreat,  June  17-19,  at  Lau- 
relville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center.  This 
12th  annual  event,  sponsored  by  Laurelville 
and  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  is  for 
deaf  persons  and  their  families  and  friends. 
The  resource  persons  this  year  are  both  deaf 
persons — Val  Dively  of  Gallaudet  University 
and  Patrick  Graybill  of  National  Technical  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf.  More  information  from 
Deaf  Ministries  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

•250th  Anniversary  Celebration  ofMennonites 
in  York  County,  Pa.,  June  25-26,  at  Stony 
Brook  Mennonite  Church,  York,  Pa.  It  is  spon- 
sored by  the  congregation  and  by  Lancaster 
Mennonite  Historical  Society.  The  keynote 
speakers  are  historians  John  Ruth  and  Myron 
Dietz.  Also  scheduled  are  a variety  of  other 
presentations,  exhibits,  a tour,  and  a hymn 
sing.  More  information  from  the  historical  so- 
ciety at  2215  Millstream  Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA 
17602;  phone  717-393-9745. 

•Quarterly  Meeting  of  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Historical  Society,  June  6,  at  Weavertown 


(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  Featured  will  be  Ohio 
bishop-editor-historian  Elmer  Yoder,  who  will 
speak  on  “A  Story  of  Change:  The  History  of 
the  Beachy  Amish  Fellowship  Churches.”  More 
information  from  the  society  at  2215  Mill- 
stream  Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602;  phone  717- 
393-9745. 

New  resources: 

•Essays  on  spiritual  bondage  and  deliverance 
from  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inaries. The  224-page  booklet  of  essays  was 
edited  by  Willard  Swartley,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Mennonite  Studies — the  research 
arm  of  AMBS.  The  essays  were  originally  pre- 
pared for  last  year’s  Consultation  on  Spiritual 
Bondage  and  Deliverance,  which  was  spon- 
sored by  AMBS,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Center,  and  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference.  The  booklet  is  available 
for  $8  (plus  $1  for  postage/handling)  from  the 
institute  at  AMBS,  3003  Benham  Ave., 
Elkhart,  IN  46517. 

•Children’s  caring  projects  from  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  These  mission  giving  pro- 
jects are  intended  for  Sunday  school  and  Bible 
school  classes.  The  three  new  ones  will  help 
hearing-impaired  people  get  involved  in  con- 
gregations through  MBM  Deaf  Ministries,  help 
pay  lodging  costs  for  families  staying  at  Hospi- 
tality House  in  Pittsburgh  while  visiting  rela- 
tives in  prison,  and  help  teach  young  people 
about  stewardship  through  a rap  song  and 
video.  Other — older — projects  are  also 
available.  Materials  for  the  projects  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Tim  Martin  at  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Director  of  financial  affairs,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education.  Responsibilities  include 
preparation  of  consolidated  statements  on  col- 


leges/seminaries, assisting  the  Investment 
Committee,  administering  MBE  finances,  do- 
ing the  accounting  for  minority  education  and 
Mennonite  Secondary  Education  Council,  coor- 
dinating/developing policy  for  college/ 
seminary  business  officers,  and  providing 
long-range  planning  analysis  and  financial  in- 
terpretation to  boards  and  to  the  church.  A 
CPA  and/or  appropriate  experience  is  pre- 
ferred. Contact  A1  Meyer  at  MBE,  Box  1142, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 
•Teachers,  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Christian  School, 
starting  this  fall.  Needed  are  math  and  science 
teachers  for  grades  7-12.  Contact  Luke  Gascho 
at  the  school,  R.  2,  Box  166,  Hollsopple,  PA 
15935;  phone  814-288-2588. 

•Head  librarian,  Iowa  Mennonite  School,  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  starting  this  fall.  The  person  must 
have  a master’s  degree  in  library  science  (or  be 
near  completion)  and  a teacher’s  certificate. 
Contact  Rod  Janzen  at  the  school,  R.  2,  Kalona, 
lA  52247;  phone  319-683-2586. 

•Teacher,  Greenwood  (Dela.)  Mennonite 
School,  starting  this  fall.  Needed  is  a person 
for  science,  math,  and  girls’  physical  educa- 
tion. Contact  John  Ivan  Byler  at  the  school,  R. 
1,  Box  62-C,  Greenwood,  DE  19950;  phone  302- 
349-4131. 

•Teachers,  Lake  Center  Christian  School, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  starting  this  fall.  Needed  are 
teachers  for  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  (Ymtact 
Roger  Putnam  at  the  school,  1360  Woodmont 
St.,  NE,  Hartville,  OH  44632;  phone  216-877- 
2049. 

New  members: 

•Park  View,  Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Amy  Click. 
•First  Mennonite,  Richmond,  Va.:  Randall 
Miller  by  baptism  and  Arlene  Brunk  by  con- 
fession of  faith. 

•Zion,  Archbold,  Ohio:  Duane  Beck,  Lora 
Gisel,  Mark  Goertz,  Rachel  Hostetler,  Michele 


MCCer  helps  develop  alternative  water  jar.  A t refugee  camps  in  Somalia,  water  for  health 
clinics  and  schools  is  most  often  stored  in  190-liter  metal  drums.  The  drums,  though,  are 
scarce,  rust  easily,  cost  $25  apiece,  and  are  sometimes  stolen.  Refugees,  with  the  help  of  a 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  worker,  have  discovered  how  to  make  an  alternative  water 
storage  jar  with  burlap  bags,  sawdust,  and  cement  that  costs  only  $10.  A few  refugees  are 
producing  and  selling  these  jars  as  a small  business  project.  Pictured  here  with  a water  jar 
is  MCCer  Anne  Carney  from  Tempe,  Ariz. 
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Nafziger,  Sarah  Rich,  Jason  Rychener,  Christ 
Short,  Lori  Short,  Tammy  Short,  Mark  Troyer, 
and  Julia  Wagler. 

Change  of  address:  Noah  and  Sara  Kolb  from 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  to  R.  1,  Box  96,  Milford,  NE 
68405.  Telephone:  402-761-2729. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  utinouncements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  theevent. 

Carr,  Roger  and  Gaylene  (Hostetler), 
Bloomington,  111.,  first  child,  Katy  Jo,  May  4. 

Cripe,  Kerry  and  Bonnie  (Hershberger),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Aman- 
da Diana,  May  4. 

Fisher,  Robert  and  Bethany  (Kempton), 
Bremen,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Isaac 
Jacob,  May  3. 

Fourgeron,  Steve  and  Marcy  (Stutzman), 
Milford,  Nebr.,  third  child,  second  daughter. 
Tiffany  Jo,  May  4. 

Hijjeh,  Mohammed  and  Linda  (Chapman), 
Timberville,  Va.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  An- 
drew Scott,  Apr.  21. 

Hurt,  Tony  and  Sharia  (Hofer),  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  first  child,  Luke  Simon,  May  8. 

King,  Michael  and  Joan  (Kenerson), 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  third  daughter,  Rachael 
Laraine  Kenerson,  May  2. 

Longacre,  Horace  A.  and  Susan  (Gehman), 
Coopersburg,  Pa.,  second  son,  Nathan  Robert, 
Mar.  23. 

Martin,  Joseph  and  LaVonne  (Kaufman), 
Charleston,  W.Va.,  third  child,  second  daugh- 
ter, Kelly  Michelle,  Apr.  17. 

Nissley,  Timothy  and  Miriam  (Lauton), 
Charlottesville,  Pa.,  second  son,  Benjamin 
Elliott,  Apr.  15. 

Roupp,  Brad  and  Julia  (Dyck),  Hesston, 
Kans.,  first  child,  Jamie  Marie,  Apr.  30. 

Ryckman,  Todd  and  Elizabeth  (Varghese), 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  first  child,  Kayla  Shanti, 
Mar.  4. 

Weaver,  Stephen  and  Cynthia  (Hersh), 
Coopersburg,  Pa.,  third  son,  Mark  Stephen, 
Apr.  16. 

Yoder,  Marvin  and  Rebecca  (Amsden),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  second  son,  Craig  Daniel,  Apr.  22. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Bender-King.  Loren  E.  Bender,  Allensville 
cong.,  Allensville,  Pa.,  and  Judith  King,  Maple 
Grove  cong.,  Belleville,  Pa.,  by  Paul  Bender 
and  Robert  Hartzler,  May  7. 

Cassel-Alderfer.  David  Ray  Cassel,  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  and  Rhonda  S.  Alderfer,  Telford,  Pa., 
both  of  Franconia  cong.,  by  Stanley  R.  Freed 
and  Earl  Anders,  May  7. 

Cooney-Landis.  Dennis  N.  Cooney,  Green 
Lane,  Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Becky 
M.  Landis,  Green  Lane,  Pa.,  Finland  cong.,  by 
Don  Hollinger,  Apr.  30. 

Echard-Mishler.  Don  Echard  and  Shelby 
Mishler,  both  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Kingview 
cong.,  by  Linford  and  Elaine  Horner  Martin 
and  Paul  Mishler,  father  of  the  bride,  Apr.  30. 

Hawrelak-Yoder.  Brian  Hawrelak  and 
Elaine  Yoder,  both  of  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Holy- 
rood  cong.,  by  Roger  Hochstetler,  Apr.  23. 


Leuba-Eaton.  Jim  Leuba  and  Tammy 
Eaton,  both  of  Southside  Christian  Fellowship, 
Sprin^ield,  Ohio,  by  Eric  Roth,  Apr.  30. 

Yeager-Pagels.  Kevin  Yeager,  Centreville, 
Mich.,  and  Diana  Pagels,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  both 
of  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  Orville  G.  Miller, 
May  7. 


OBITUARIES 


Baumgartner,  Roy  A.,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Carrie  (Basinger)  Baumgartner,  was  born  in 
Versailles,  Mo.,  June  19,  1906;  died  at  Durand, 
III,  May  3, 1988;  aged  81  y.  On  Feb.  23, 1930,  he 
was  married  to  Clara  M.  Detweiler,  who  died 
on  Aug.  29,  1980.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Bonnie  Koch),  5 grandchildren,  8 great-grand- 
children, one  sister  (Alice  Aeschbacher),  and  2 
brothers  (Wade  and  Neal).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  daughter  (Eleanor  Bastian).  He 
was  a member  of  Freeport  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  6,  in 
charge  of  Robert  E.  Nolt;  interment  in 
Freeport  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Eigsti,  Howard  J.,  son  of  William  and 
Amelia  (Burkey)  Eigsti,  was  born  in  Macon 
Twp.,  111.,  July  18,  1906;  died  of  cancer  at 
Eureka,  111.,  Apr.  29,  1988;  aged  81  y.  On  Mar. 
10,  1935,  he  was  married  to  Kathryn  A.  Stutz- 
man, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(James),  2 daughters  (Isabel  Bitting  and  Susan 
Stuckey),  7 grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (Joseph),  and  one  sister 
(Marian  Nunemaker).  He  was  a member  of 
Roanoke  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Willow  Springs  Mennonite 
Church  on  May  2,  in  charge  of  Eldon  King  and 
Brad  Faler;  interment  in  Willow  Springs 
Church  Cemetery. 

Esch,  Paul  Phillip,  son  of  Daniel  C.  and 
Elizabeth  (Guengerich)  Esch,  was  born  at 
Centralia,  Mo.,  July  5,  1914;  died  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  May  7, 1988;  aged  73  y.  On  Nov.  25, 1943, 
he  was  married  to  Alice  Krohn,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Phil,  Vaughn,  and 
Roger),  9 grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Jacob, 
Lewis,  and  Henry),  and  one  foster  sister 
(Grace  Kauffman).  He  was  a member  of  Sun- 
nyslope  Mennonite  Church,  where  memorial 
services  were  held  on  May  10,  in  charge  of 
David  Mann;  interment  in  Phoenix  Memorial 
Park. 

Hess,  Mabel  E.  Eshleman,  daughter  of 
Martin  and  Ada  (Horst)  Eshleman,  was  born 
in  Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  30, 1915;  died  at  Landis 
Homes,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Mar.  25, 1988;  aged  72  y.  On 
June  3,  1944,  she  was  married  to  Mahlon  M. 
Hess,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Alice  Shirk),  4 sons  (Henry,  Carl, 
Dale,  and  Glen),  11  grandchildren,  2 brothers 
(James  and  Sam),  and  one  sister  (Betty  Na- 
varro). She  was  a member  of  Masonville  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  in 
West  Bethany  Chapel  at  Landis  Homes,  in 
charge  of  Donald  Good,  Donald  Jacobs,  and 
Aaron  Souders;  interment  in  Masonville  Cem- 
etery. 

Kerr,  Minnie  Bernice  Amlong,  daughter  of 
Ira  and  Anna  (Tusing)  Amlong,  was  born  in 
Washington  Co.,  Iowa,  Sept.  23,  1916;  died  at 
Mercy  Hospital,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  May  1,  1988; 
aged  71  y.  On  Apr.  19, 1946,  she  was  married  to 
Dale  Kerr,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 
children  (Judy  Bohlen,  Robert  Speake,  Martha 
Unternahrer,  Thomas,  Skeeter  Maxwell,  Diane 
Chalupa,  and  Deborah  Lintz),  23  grandchil- 
dren, 10  great-grandchildren,  6 sisters  (Helen 
Swalls,  Florence  Leffler,  Frances  Stackhouse, 
Pearl  Whestine,  Hazel  Madison,  and  Elsie 
Crandall),  and  one  brother  (Robert  Amlong). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  and 
one  granddaughter.  Funeral  services  were  held 


at  the  Washington  Mennonite  Church  on  May 
4,  in  charge  of  Herb  Yoder;  interment  in  Elm 
Grove  Cemetery. 

Marner,  Vaughn  Wesley,  son  of  Vaughn 
Jacob  and  Lola  Pearl  (Wisdom)  Marner,  was 
born  on  May  31,  1928;  died  in  Meridian,  Miss., 
Apr.  9, 1988;  aged  59  y.  on  Oct.  19, 1947,  he  was 
married  to  Thelma  Smith,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Wesley  and  Wyatt),  3 
daughters  (Regina  Kanagy,  Ramona  Byler, 
and  Ranita  Kaufman),  9 grandchildren,  one 
brother  (John),  and  one  sister  (Marilyn  Yoder). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Fellowship  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Jones  Chapel  Church  of  God  on  Apr.  12,  in 
charge  of  Everett  Benner,  Donald  Talley, 
William  Briskey,  and  David  Weaver;  inter- 
ment in  the  Jones  Chapel  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Iona  Kandel,  daughter  of  William 
and  Martha  (Hochstetler)  Kandel,  was  born  at 
Berlin,  Ohio,  Dec.  1,  1915;  died  of  leukemia  at 
University  Hospital,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  on  May 
3,  1988;  aged  72  y.  On  June  27,  1937,  she  was 
married  to  Vernon  L.  Miller,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Lonnie,  Lyle,  and 
Lynn),  one  daughter  (Lois  Elaine  Brenneman), 
11  grandchildren,  one  great-granddaughter,  2 
sisters  (Florence  Ressler  and  Dorothy  Wea- 
ver), and  one  foster  brother  (Clyde  (Berber). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother.  She 
was  a member  of  Wellman  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  7,  in 
charge  of  Stanley  Weaver,  Eugene  Blosser,  and 
Homer  Kandel;  interment  in  Wellman  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Stoll,  Henry  J.,  son  of  Peter  and  Lydia 
(Lengacher)  Stoll,  was  born  in  Washin^on, 
Ind.,  Oct.  2,  1898;  died  in  Goshen  General  Hos- 
pital, Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  29, 1988;  aged  89  y.  He 
was  married  to  Goldie  Miller,  who  died  in  1984. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (Dale  D.  Stoll),  4 grand- 
children, one  great-granddaughter,  and  5 sis- 
ters (Barbara  Bontrager,  Rose  Graber,  Edna 
Graber,  Eoveda  Swartzentruber,  and  Eliza- 
beth Swartzentruber).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  4 brothers  and  3 sisters.  In  1947  he 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  was  a mem- 
ber and  minister  of  the  Burr  Oak  Mennonite 
Church  in  Rensselaer,  Ind.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Jackson  Funeral  Chapel  on 
May  2,  in  charge  of  Russell  Krabill  and  Samuel 
Miller;  interment  in  Memory  Gardens  Cem- 
etery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  June  9-11 

North  Central  Conference  annual  conference,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Dak.,  June  10-12 

lowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting  with  Northern 
District  of  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Hen- 
derson, Nebr.,  June  16-19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Eikhart,  Ind.,  June  17-18 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  June  23-25 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Salem,  Oreg.,  June 
24-27 

Northwest  Conference  annual  conference,  Tofield,  Alta.,  July 
1-3 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meeting,  Montgomery, 
Ind.,  July  7-9 

Virginia  Conference  assembly,  Bergton,  Va.,  July  13-17 

Worldwide  Missions  Conference,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  16-17 

Leadership  Consultation  for  Black  and  Integrated  Churches, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  21-23 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  July  29-30 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting.  Ft.  Worth,  Tex., 
July  29-31 
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Amish  safety-emblem  case  may  be 
decided  by  Michigan  Supreme  Court 

The  question  of  whether  the  Old  Order 
Amish  in  two  Michigan  counties  should 
be  required  to  display  safety  emblems  on 
their  horse-drawn  buggies  may  be  de- 
cided by  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court. 
The  attorney  for  the  Old  Order  Amish  in 
Gladwin  and  Clare  counties  testified  re- 
cently the  Amish  believe  displaying  the 
fluorescent  orange  triangle  for  slow-mov- 
ing vehicles  would  contradict  their  re- 
ligious convictions.  The  symbol  would 
show  a lack  of  reliance  on  God  for  protec- 
tion and  its  bright  color  would  undermine 
the  Amish  commitment  to  a simple  life, 
he  said. 

In  hope  of  a compromise,  the  Amish 
have  agreed  to  use  silver  reflective  tape 
placed  randomly  on  the  back  of  their  bug- 
gies and  carry  lanterns  at  night.  About  40 
Old  Order  Amish  families  live  in  the  two- 
county  area.  At  least  three  accidents  in- 
volving unmarked  buggies  have  occurred 
in  the  past  year  on  a local  highway. 


Influx  of  women  and  minorities 
signals  change  in  ministry 

The  decline  of  white  males  entering 
seminaries  combined  with  the  influx  of 
women  and  minorities  is  slowly  reshap- 
ing the  landscape  of  ministry  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  a number  of 
seminary  officials.  Though  the  ordained 
ministry  still  is  overwhelmingly  white 
and  male,  these  changes  in  the  theology 
student  population  mean  that  by  the  turn 
of  the  century  white  men  will  be  a mi- 
nority in  many  denominations.  A pro- 
fession that  was  an  exclusively  male 
preserve  as  recently  as  20  years  ago  will 
have  changed  radically. 

According  to  educators,  the  reasons  for 
the  shift  range  from  the  diminishing 
status  of  ministers  in  contemporary  so- 
ciety to  a change  in  emphases  toward 
“liberation-type”  theology  that  deals  pri- 
marily with  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  been  on  the  margin  of  society.  The 
Association  of  Theological  Schools  re- 
I ports  that  in  1987,  the  number  of  white 
i male  students  dropped  nearly  3 percent  as 
I the  number  of  women  and  blacks  rose  by 
1 the  same  percentage.  Black  students  rose 
j by  3 percent,  Hispanics  by  7 percent,  and 
Asian/Pacific  students  by  a whopping  18 
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percent. 

Though  the  percentage  of  white  male 
students  is  still  as  high  as  60  percent,  that 
figure  includes  Catholics,  who  still  ban 
women  from  the  priesthood.  Since  1980, 
the  number  of  Catholics  seeking  the 
priesthood  has  fallen  from  13,200  to  8,600. 
The  precipitous  drop  experienced  by 
Catholics  has  been  avoided  by  Protestant 
denominations  only  because  women  are 
storming  their  theology  schools  and  sem- 
inaries. With  the  numbers  of  minority 
students  increasing  as  well,  white  males 
now  represent  fewer  than  half  of 
ministry  students  in  some  denomina- 
tions. 


Liberal  priests  blast  letter  on  women; 
nuns’  group  approves 

Catholic  groups  are  divided  over  a draft 
of  a major  statement  issued  by  the  U.S. 
bishops  that  calls  for  broader  roles  for 
women  in  the  church  but  does  not  endorse 
their  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  While 
welcomed  by  some  leading  church  groups, 
the  164-page  draft  has  come  under 
criticism  from  Catholic  women’s  rights 
activists  for  failing  to  recommend  more 
sweeping  changes  in  church  policies. 

“The  document  is  a careful  but  mud- 
dled statement  which  attempts  to  please 
everyone,  yet  satisfies  no  one,”  said 
Joseph  Dearborn,  director  of  Priests  for 
Equality,  a liberal  clergy  group  that  has 
3,000  members  and  advocates  priestly  or- 
dination of  women.  At  the  same  time, 
favorable  reactions  to  the  draft  came 
from  officials  of  the  U.S.  leadership  orga- 
nizations of  both  priests  and  nuns.  Sister 
Helen  Garvey,  president  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  of  Women  Re- 
ligious, said  in  a statement  that  the  um- 
brella group  for  nuns  was  “encouraged” 
by  the  bishops’  document. 


New  ecumenical  community  works  at 
reconciliation  in  Northern  Ireland 

Recently  in  West  Belfast,  one  of  the 
most  strife-torn  areas  of  Northern  Ire- 
land, 1,500  Protestant  and  Catholics 
joined  together  in  a Way  of  the  Cross 
march.  Weeks  earlier,  that  same  section 
of  the  city  was  the  scene  of  the  tragic 
grenade  and  gunfire  attack  by  a 
Protestant  extremist  on  a Catholic 
funeral  service  for  three  British-slain 
Irish  Republican  Army  members  in 
which  three  mourners  were  killed.  In  a 
subsequent  funeral  procession  for  one  of 
those  slain,  angry  mourners  pulled  two 
civilian-clad  British  soldiers  from  their 
car  and  savagely  beat  them  before  they 
were  spirited  away  reportedly  by  IRA 
personnel,  stripped,  and  executed. 

But  the  recent  evening  procession  was 
a remarkable  demonstration  of  the 
ancient  Christian  hope  that  good  can 
issue  from  suffering  and  violence.  It  was 
organized  by  a Protestant  Methodist  min- 


ister and  a Catholic  Redemptorist  priest, 
members  of  the  interfaith  Cornerstone 
Community  in  West  Belfast,  who 
recently  started  a “two-by-two”  ministry 
of  visiting  family  members  of  those  killed 
in  the  sectarian  violence  by  extremists  on 
either  side. 


PTL  stripped  of  tax  exemption; 
officials  try  to  delay  enforcement 

PTL  officials  say  they  will  try  to  per- 
suade a court  to  delay  the  implementa- 
tion of  a U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service 
ruling  stripping  the  religious  network  of 
its  tax  exemption  until  its  proposed 
restructuring  is  approved  by  a federal 
bankruptcy  court.  IRS’s  regional  office  in 
Atlanta  announced  recently  that  it  “can 
no  longer  assure  taxpayers  of  the  deducti- 
bility of  contributions  to  PTL.”  It  said  the 
organization  in  Fort  Mill,  S.C.,  that  was 
founded  by  Jim  and  Tammy  Bakker  owes 
more  than  $55  million  in  back  taxes  accu- 
mulated before  June  1987,  when  PTL  of- 
ficially filed  for  protection  from  creditors 
under  Chapter  11  of  the  federal  bank- 
ruptcy code. 

Couple  who  used  prayer  instead  of 
medicine  indicted  in  son’s  death 

A grand  jury  has  indicted  a Christian 
Science  couple  in  suburban  Boston  on 
charges  of  manslaughter  in  the  1986 
death  of  their  2-year-old  son  for  treating 
him  through  spiritual  healing  rather  than 
medicine.  After  a two-year  criminal  in- 
vestigation of  Robyn  Twitchell’s  death 
from  a bowel  obstruction.  District  At- 
torney Newman  Flaanagan  concluded 
that  the  boy’s  parents,  David  and  Ginger 
Twitchell,  had  violated  Massachusetts 
laws  by  using  prayer  rather  than  medical 
treatment  to  try  to  heal  him.  Twitchells’ 
attorney,  Rikki  Klieman,  said  the  parents 
believe  state  law  exempts  them  from 
criminal  liability  and  the  First  Amend- 
ment protects  them  from  prosecution  be- 
cause they  acted  out  of  religious  convic- 
tion. 


First  woman  given  tenure  at 
a Southern  Baptist  seminary 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  added  a conserva- 
tive New  Testament  professor  to  its  fac- 
ulty and  granted  tenure  to  a professor 
who  has  been  criticized  by  conservatives. 
The  unanimous  vote  to  add  David  Dock- 
ery, professor  of  theology  and  New  Testa- 
ment at  Criswell  College  in  Dallas,  to  the 
faculty  came  after  less  than  two  minutes 
of  discussion  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
trustees.  In  contrast,  the  vote  on  tenure 
for  Molly  Marshall-Green — which  made 
her  the  first  tenured  female  professor  of 
theology  at  any  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion seminary — came  after  nearly  two 
hours  of  discussion. 
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The  power  of  words 


I have  just  returned  from  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Associated  Church  Press  which  met  this  year  in  In-^ 
dianapolis.  This  annual  convention  is  a chance  for 
publication  staffs  to  meet  with  others  of  similar  joys  and 
problems.  It  is  an  occasion  to  get  stirred  up  about  the 
work  we  do  day  after  day  in  hope  that  we  will  do  it  better. 
This  year  for  the  first  time  we  met  jointly  with  the  Evan- 
gelical Press  Association. 

What  came  through  to  me  as  I recall  the  meeting  was  a 
new  emphasis  on  the  power  of  words.  We  knew  this  and 
we  seek  to  use  it  all  the  time.  But  it  came  through  here 
sharply  again.  It  has  been  said  that  ours  is  a society  that 
depends  heavily  on  images.  At  times  we  worry  that  an 
event  will  not  be  believed  until  it  appears  on  television. 

But  we  are  not  forced  to  give  up  on  words. 

One  way  for  words  to  steal  a march  on  images  is  to  put 
images  into  words.  This  is  some  of  the  hardest  writing 
there  is,  but  it  enables  readers  to  see  pictures  and  this  is 
probably  the  ultimate  communication.  Have  I written 
before  about  how  the  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  make 
sacred  images,  so  they  turned  to  words?  They  left  us 
words  like  “The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,”  which  says  in  five 
words  what  would  take  a social  scientist  maybe  10  pages 
to  express. 

The  point  is  that  words  work  for  us  in  addressing  one 
another  and  they  work  better  if  we  choose  the  right  ones. 
Words  sometimes  are  chosen  in  order  to  deceive  the 
hearer.  A shameless  example  is  reported  in  Washington 
Spectator  (Feb.  15).  In  a campaign  speech  against  Claude 
Pepper,  George  Smathers  accused  Pepper  of  being  an 
extrovert  and  of  having  practiced  nepotism  with  his 
sister-in-law.  Also  that  he  had  a sister  “who  was  once  a 
thespian  in  New  York”  and  “Mr.  Pepper,  before  his  mar- 
riage, practiced  celibacy.” 

Because  they  are  abstractions,  words  such  as  these  do 
not  always  work  when  the  speaker  means  no  harm.  So  we 
are  advised  to  use  them  sparingly  and  carefully.  One  way 
to  do  it  is  to  use  them  in  context  so  the  meaning  is  im- 
plied. If  any  of  the  words  above  are  not  familiar  to  you 
(and  one  is  unfamiliar  to  me),  you  can  look  them  up,  or 
you  can  take  a cue  from  those  you  know  and  conclude  that 
Smathers  was  seeking  to  confuse  his  hearers  and  to 
smear  Pepper.  It  is  reported  that  the  smear  worked  and 
that  Pepper  lost  to  Smathers  in  that  campaign. 


We  do  not  intend  that  the  words  published  in  the 
Gospel  Herald  should  deliberately  deceive  you.  We  have 
learned,  however,  that  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  is  a bigger  order  than  the 
average  person  taking  an  oath  may  recognize.  This  is  one 
reason  we  publish  “Readers  Say.”  Here  is  a place  for  cor- 
rection of  perception  and  clarification  of  nuance.  To  say 
this  more  clearly;  if  you  don’t  agree  with  what  is  written, 
you  are  invited  to  tell  us  how  it  looks  to  you! 

It  is  customary  at  these  conventions  to  take  along 
copies  of  one’s  publication  for  display  and  free  pick  up  by 
other  editors.  We  took  along  some  Gospel  Heralds  and 
noticed  two  things.  For  one,  we  are  out  of  step  with  many 
of  the  other  religious  publications.  Most  use  from  two  to 
four  colors  and  we  stay  with  black  and  white.  A second 
observation — perhaps  related  to  the  first — is  that  not 
many  copies  of  Gospel  Herald  were  picked  up  free.  I had 
to  agree  that  compared  to  the  many  other  colorful  op- 
tions, the  Gospel  Herald  looked  kind  of  dowdy. 

In  the  Herald,  we  rely  principally  on  words  to  com- 
municate what  we  have  to  say.  We  use  a few  pictures 
also — some  better  than  others — and  occasional  artwork. 
But  mostly  we  have  words.  You  may  remember  that  last 
year’s  pre-assembly  report  was  dressed  up  by  a second 
color.  We  sent  a questionnaire  to  a sample  of  readers  and 
one  question  we  asked  them  was  about  using  color 
regularly.  Two-thirds  of  respondents  favored  our  continu- 
ing as  a black-and-white  medium.  When  I raised  the  ques- 
tion of  charging  more,  the  number  went  up  to  80  percent. 

At  a seminar  on  denominational  magazines  I found 
that  Gospel  Herald  was  one  of  a minority  that  make  their 
way  through  subscriptions  and  advertisements  without 
subsidy  from  the  church.  Since  we  pay  our  own  way,  it 
becomes  a question  of  whether  it  is  better  to  come  out 
weekly  with  a straightforward  black  and  white  publica- 
tion or  to  publish  less  often  with  color  and  more  style.  For 
the  present  we  are  choosing  the  former. 

But  we  are  aware  that  this  choice  is  not  to  be  made 
lightly.  And  we  recognize  that  this  puts  greater  pressure 
on  our  words.  So  I am  resolved  to  be  more  conscious  of  the 
power  of  words  and  the  importance  of  using  the  right 
ones.  The  only  way  for  us  to  keep  covenant  with  you  the 
subscribers  is  through  the  use  of  words  which  address 
you  effectively. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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For  a denomination 
to  emphasize  only  one 
area  of  musical  expression — 
in  our  case,  four-part 
unaccompanied  singing — 
is  really  a tragedy. 

by  Wilbur  D.  Miller 
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Energizing 
our  church  music 


Recently,  Pastor  Dave  of  Anytown  Mennonite  Church 
has  noticed  that  the  subjects  of  music  and  worship  seem 
to  be  on  the  minds  of  many  of  his  church  members.  Act- 
ing upon  the  advice  of  his  elders,  Dave  decided  to  provide 
a forum  so  that  the  concerns  of  his  members  could  be 
expressed.  A Sunday  evening  was  set  aside  for  this  and  a 
lively  discussion  took  place. 

“Our  four-part  congregational  singing  isn’t  very  good 
anymore,”  said  Reuben.  “People  just  don’t  sing  like  they 
used  to.  Ever  since  we  got  the  organ,  our  music  seems  to 
be  going  downhill.” 

“Perhaps  we  need  to  learn  how  to  use  the  organ  more 
effectively  in  worship,”  remarked  Jane,  an  elementary 
music  teacher  at  the  local  school.  “We  really  don’t  have 
anyone  in  the  congregation  who  has  experience  in  this 
area.” 

“I’d  like  to  see  our  choir  sing  again,”  Pastor  Dave  said. 
“We  have  plenty  of  musical  talent  here  at  Anytown,  but 
the  choir  just  doesn’t  seem  to  be  able  to  get  off  the 
ground.  With  a little  planning  ahead,  we  might  even  be 
able  to  schedule  the  choir  to  sing  something  during  the 
worship  hour.  Music  can  reach  people’s  needs  in  ways 
that  my  preaching  may  not.” 

“What  about  our  children?  I’d  like  to  see  a choir  for 
them,  too,”  added  Kathy,  a mother  of  two. 

“If  music  is  a priority  for  us,  perhaps  we  need  to  find 
someone  to  provide  leadership  and  vision  for  our  music 
program,”  stated  one  of  the  elders. 

Anytown  Mennonite  is  struggling  with  issues  related  to 
church  music  and  worship  that  many  Mennonite 
churches  struggle  with  today.  How  do  we  go  about 
energizing  Mennonite  church  music?  Here  are  five  ideas 
that  could  be  used  to  help  accomplish  this. 

1.  Our  schools  need  to  offer  education  specifically  in 
the  area  of  church  music.  Not  one  of  our  colleges  or 
seminaries  offers  a major  in  church  music.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  hymnology,  there  are  few  undergraduate 
courses  offered  specifically  in  church  music  or  music  in 


We  face  a 
seemingly 
unsolvable 
problem 
when  it 
comes  to 
our  trained 
musicians: 
there  is 


no  place  for  them 
in  our  congregations. 


worship  at  our  church  colleges.  Mennonite  musicians  who 
wish  to  study  church  music  must  do  so  outside  the 
context  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

I am  convinced  that  if  music  in  our  denomination  is  to 
change  and  grow  to  meet  our  worship  needs,  it  must  be 
taught  first  in  our  educational  institutions  so  that  young 
church  musicians  will  learn  about  music  and  its  purposes 
in  the  church.  A church  music  major  would  include  all  of 
the  same  music  courses  as  any  music  degree.  There  would 
be  no  compromise  from  a musical  standpoint.  However, 
additional  courses  in  music  ministry  would  prepare  these 
students  to  use  their  education  in  the  local  church. 

Right  now  we  in  the  Mennonite  Church  face  a seem- 
ingly unsolvable  problem  when  it  comes  to  our  trained 
church  musicians:  there  is  no  place  for  them.  We  en- 
courage them  to  learn  music  skills  for  which  there  is  no 
place  in  Mennonite  worship.  Then  they  are  forced  to  work 
in  a Methodist  or  Baptist  or  Presbyterian  church  if  they 
wish  to  use  the  skills  for  which  they  were  trained. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  undermine  the  value  of  the  musical 
training  that  is  going  on  right  now  in  our  Mennonite 
colleges  and  seminaries.  We  need  music  educators  and 
performers  who  have  learned  their  skills  in  such  a set- 
ting. But  we  also  need  church  musicians  in  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Musicians  trained  to  do  church  music — Men- 
nonite Church  music. 

2.  We  need  to  organize  a fellowship  of  Mennonite 
musicians.  This  would  be  a sort  of  support  group  for 
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persons  interested  in  music  in  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
a music  resource  for  congregations.  Music  leadership  in 
our  denomination  is  rather  poorly  defined  at  the  moment. 
There  is  really  no  person  or  group  that  knows  where  v-'e 
are  at  in  church  music. 

How  many  Mennonite  churches  have  pipe  organs? 
Choirs?  Music  activities  for  children?  Paid  or  unpaid 
ministers  of  music?  How  many  use  The  Mennonite 
Hymnal?  Other  hymnals?  Chorus  books?  Are  there  Men- 
nonite composers  who  are  active  in  the  church?  Who  are 
they?  Are  there  Mennonite  musicians  who  give  seminars 
to  help  churches  learn  more  about  music  in  worship? 
What  direction  is  Mennonite  Church  music  going?  Are  we 
happy  about  that? 

This  fellowship  could  gather  information  to  provide 
answers  to  these  questions.  It  could  also  provide  a place 
where  ideas  could  be  exchanged  and  discussed  among 
Mennonite  musicians.  Through  periodic  communication 
with  churches  throughout  the  denomination,  it  could  help 
keep  a finger  on  the  pulse  of  Mennonite  Church  music  so 
that  goals  and  growth  could  be  planned  and  realized. 

3.  We  must  encourage  better  worship  planning. 

More  specifically,  worship  planning  that  takes  music 
seriously.  Robert  Mitchell  in  his  book.  Ministry  and 
Music,  describes  several  patterns  or  styles  of  worship. 

The  variety  pattern  is  a series  of  items  that  occurs  dur- 
ing the  worship  time,  each  of  which  can  stand  alone. 
Music,  prayers.  Scripture,  and  preaching,  are  pro- 
grammed to  provide  a wide  variety  of  experiences.  The 
weakness  in  this  style  is  that  there  is  no  progression  of 
thought.  The  events  are  not  planned  so  as  to  lead  logically 
from  one  to  the  next.  Music  for  this  type  of  service  is 
chosen  without  regard  to  the  flow  of  worship. 

Another  style  of  worship  is  the  thematic  style.  This 
pattern  of  worship  is  similar  to  the  variety  pattern  except 
that  in  this  style,  everything  is  related  to  a theme. 
However,  unless  a great  deal  of  effort  is  made  to  em- 
phasize the  theme,  many  worshipers  will  be  oblivious  to 
the  fact  that  the  various  worship  events  are  related.  Ma- 
terials may  be  included  in  worship  that  support  the 
theme,  yet  in  the  case  of  the  music,  be  unfamiliar  or  ill- 
prepared.  Another  weakness  in  this  pattern  is  that  a wor- 
ship service  focused  upon  one  central  theme  may  miss  the 
needs  of  many  people  on  that  particular  Sunday  morning. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  approach  worship  planning? 
Mitchell  calls  it  the  conversational  method.  We  need  pas- 
tors, worship  leaders,  and  musicians  who  see  worship  as  a 
series  of  events,  each  of  which  grows  out  of  the  preceding 
one  and  stretches  the  mind  of  the  worshiper  toward  the 
next  event.  We  need  worship  that  moves  people  from 
point  A to  point  B — worship  that  accomplishes  some- 
thing. To  plan  this  kind  of  worship,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  select  congregational  hymns,  special  music, 
and — yes — preludes  and  instrumental  music  which  ac- 
tively involve  the  worship  in  the  progression  of  thought- 
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provoking  worship  events. 

This  music  must  be  prepared  and  performed  with  in- 
tegrity so  that  the  performance  itself  does  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  message  that  must  be  conveyed.  Both 
sloppy  performances  and  sheer  showmanship  are  inap- 
propriate for  the  worship  service. 

4.  We  need  a planned,  calculated  effort  to  educate 
our  people  in  the  use  of  new  forms  of  musical 
expression.  These  new  forms  aren’t  really  new  to  the 
Christian  church,  but  they  are  new  to  Mennonites.  Four- 
part  a cappella  hymn  singing  is  great.  Men’s  quartets  and 
women’s  trios  have  their  place.  But  there  is  much  more  to 
church  music  than  this.  For  a denomination  to  emphasize 
only  one  area  of  musical  expression  in  worship  is  really  a 
tragedy.  We  as  Mennonites  have  missed  countless  mo- 
ments of  awe,  worship,  jubilation,  and  joy  because  we 
have  limited  our  musical  experiences  to  one  tradition. 

What  are  some  new  forms  of  musical  expressions  we 
need  to  be  using  to  energize  our  music?  Let  me  suggest 
just  two. 

First,  we  need  to  learn  to  use  and  enjoy  and  worship 
with  the  organ.  Organ  preludes,  postludes,  and  interludes 
are  not  mere  “filler  material”  when  properly  planned  and 
appropriately  selected.  These  add  mightily  to  the  flow  of 
worship  as  I described  it  earlier.  Much  of  the  greatest 
worship  music  ever  written  has  yet  to  fall  upon  the  ears 
of  many  Mennonite  congregations,  simply  because  of  the 
absence  of  the  organ.  Mitchell  suggests  that  perhaps  our 
knowledge  of  God  and  our  experience  of  worship  has  been 
limited  to  that  which  we  can  say  about  God,  causing  us  to 
miss  the  transcendent  revelation  which  can  be 
experienced  only  through  the  arts,  especially  music,  as  we 
simply  meditate  and  listen  for  God’s  Spirit. 

Allow  me  to  make  an  observation  about  the  organ  and 
congregational  singing.  The  organ  has  been  blamed  and 
used  as  a scapegoat  by  some  well-meaning  people  who 
honestly  believe  that  our  four-part  singing  tradition  is 
threatened  when  an  organ  is  used  with  congregational 
singing. 

Actually,  organ  accompaniment  encourages  better 
four-part  congregational  singing  in  at  least  four  ways. 
First,  the  organ  generally  doubles  the  voice  parts,  allow- 
ing them  to  be  heard  loud  and  clear.  Second,  the  organ 
speaks  continuously,  that  is,  once  played  the  note  does  not 
die  away,  as  in  the  piano.  Instead,  the  note  sings  at  the 
same  intensity  until  a new  key  is  played,  just  as  the 
human  voice  sings.  Third,  organ  tone  is  produced  very 
similarly  to  the  human  vocal  tone.  Air  is  forced  through  a 
small  opening  to  produce  sound.  The  organ  and  the 
human  voice  are  most  compatible  and  complementary. 
Fourth,  the  organ,  through  its  rich,  bright  texture  en- 
courages greater  participation  and  actually  revitalizes 
weary  congregational  singing. 

Another  form  of  musical  expression  that  Mennonites 
aren’t  used  to  is  the  regular  use  of  choirs  in  worship.  Now 
the  purpose  of  the  choir  in  worship  is  not  to  concertize.  It 
is  not  to  perform  or  to  entertain — that  is  for  the  concert 
hall.  The  purpose  of  the  choir  in  worship  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  preacher  or  any  other  part  of  the  worship  ser- 
vice. A choir  exists  in  a worship  service  to  provide  wor- 
ship leadership  and  to  contribute  to  the  flow  of  worship. 

It  continues  and  furthers  the  thoughts  of  the  worshiper  as 
he  or  she  experiences  worship. 

When  a choir  functions  in  this  capacity,  the  choice  of 
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music  becomes  crucial.  A particular  piece  of  music  is  not 
sung  on  a particular  Sunday  just  because  it  is  ready. 

Great  care  and  coordinated  planning  among  all  those  in- 
volved in  worship  leadership  is  essential  because  what  the 
choir  does  must  be  a link  connecting  the  previous  worship 
event  and  the  next  one.  Excellence  in  diction,  intonation, 
and  musicianship  is  essential  if  the  message  is  to  come 
across  and  be  received  and  understood.  Poor  choral  sing- 
ing in  worship  is  inexcusable. 

Why  have  a choir  at  all?  First,  music  ministers  to 
people  in  ways  that  other  forms  of  worship  simply  can- 
not. Since  choral  music  involves  words,  it  can  convey  a 
particular  message  much  easier  than  instrumental  music. 
The  choir  provides  variety — another  way  of  reinforcing 
the  thoughts  around  which  a worship  experience  is 
planned.  When  the  choir  functions  first  as  a worship 
leader,  it  is  fulfilling  its  proper  role  in  worship. 


5.  We  should  begin  a program  of  music  education  in 
the  church.  As  public  schools  continue  to  cut  instruction 
in  the  arts,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  church’s 
responsibility  to  help  people  become  musically  literate. 
Earlier,  I mentioned  that  the  organ  gets  blamed  for 
poorer  congregational  singing.  But  the  real  culprit  is  lack 
of  musical  literacy  on  the  part  of  the  worshipers.  Gone 
are  the  days  of  singing  together  as  families  during  family 
get-togethers.  Gone  are  the  singing  schools  and  music 
rudiments  classes  at  the  church.  Why  is  four-part  con- 
gregational singing  in  the  Mennonite  Church  suffering?  It 
is  because  it  is  not  being  taught. 

There  are  several  things  that  could  be  done  to  help  cor- 
rect this  problem.  Perhaps  a Sunday  school  series  or  Sun- 
day school  opening  materials  could  include  some  basic 
music  instruction  right  in  the  lesson.  Classes  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  music  ought  to  be  offered  again.  A graded  choir 
program  published  by  the  Mennonite  Church  along  with 
training  in  its  use  would  be  helpful.  We  must  address  this 
problem  now,  if  good  music  is  to  be  a part  of  our  worship 
in  the  future. 


It  is  my  hope  that  these  five  points  will  help  stimulate 
more  interest  in  energizing  Mennonite  Church  music  and 
that  the  music  of  our  worship  may  be  an  acceptable  offer- 
ing to  God. 
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Growth  can  be  cancerous 

by  Hubert  Schwartzentruber 


Almost  every  day  the  mail  carrier  brings  me  some  good 
news  as  to  how  I can  experience  greater  results  and 
achieve  more  success  in  my  job  as  missions  minister  in 
eastern  Canada.  There  are  new  magazines  to  which  I can 
subscribe.  Books  are  rolling  off  the  press.  Seminars  are 
available  on  the  east  and  west  coasts.  “How  to”  material 
is  floating  freely.  A recent  44-page  church  growth  catalog 
brought  information  on  all  the  resource  material  the 
Ontario  churches  did  not  have  to  develop  20  new  con- 
gregations in  the  past  eight  years. 

Sometimes  I feel  like  the  arthritic  centipede  who  was 
told  by  the  owl  to  fly  and  thus  eliminate  the  pain  in  its  100 
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legs  when  it  walked.  The  centipede,  being  delighted  with 
the  suggestion,  asked  the  owl  for  details  on  how  to  go 
about  making  the  necessary  adjustments.  The  owl  re- 
plied, “I  would  not  know  about  that,  I only  make  general 
policy.” 

Durng  my  years  of  ministry  I have  learned  to  respond 
slowly  when  someone  offers  me  a product  which 
guarantees  success.  I,  however,  listen  very  carefully  to 
the  stories  of  those  who  have  walked  on  the  highways  and 
byways  of  life  and  whose  lives  have  been  molded  by  a 
thirst  for  righteousness. 

I need  help.  Well,  why  not  get  to  the  issue  on  which  I 
need  help.  It  has  to  do  with  our  denominational  goals  for 
’95.  Now,  I’m  not  opposed  to  establishing  500  new 
churches  by  1995.  Nor  am  I opposed  to  increasing  our  giv- 
ing. That  has  been  demonstrated  by  many  16-hour  days  I 
have  worked  to  form  new  congregations. 

My  problem  lies  with  the  owl  and  the  centipede.  The 
owl,  who  has  only  two  legs  and  a pair  of  wings,  makes  a 
general  policy  for  the  centipede  who  has  100  legs  and  no 
wings.  General  policies  are  not  always  helpful  unless  they 
are  made  in  the  arena  where  voices  are  calling  for  a new 
direction,  for  deliverance  from  their  bondage,  for  freedom 
to  choose,  for  healing,  and  for  friendship  and  community. 

The  help  I need  with  the  Goals  for  ’95  is  not  that  the 
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goals  are  wrong.  What  I get  weary  of  is  how  we  are 
promoting  Church  Growth,  Inc.,  and  other  high-powered 
specialists  of  church  growth  as  though  growing  congrega- 
tions were  synonymous  with  selling  seed  corn.  A program 
that  sells  a MacDonald’s  hamburgers  or  Shell  Oil  is  not 
necessarily  the  way  to  promote  the  formation  of  a con- 
gregation, the  body  of  Christ.  That  is  not  to  say  there  are 
no  lessons  to  be  learned  which  church  growth  materials 
may  provide.  We  must  be  open  to  learn  from  many 
sources. 

What  is  important  to  me  has  to  do  with  the  need  for  a 
renewed  theological  understanding  of  the  nature  of  a con- 
gregation. I believe  firmly  that  every  congregation  can  be 
a special  gift  from  God  to  its  community.  It  is  within  the 
context  of  that  congregation  where  broken  people  are 
invited  to  join  other  broken  people  who  are  experiencing 
healing  and  all  are  being  healed  together.  Therefore,  any 
energy  spent  in  developing  a new  congregation  brings  a 
gift  of  hope  to  that  community,  an  opportunity  for  many 
to  experience  the  forgiveness  and  peace  which  comes 
through  Jesus  Christ. 

‘Bigger  is  better’  theology.  Long  before  Schumacher 
wrote  his  book,  Small  Is  Beautiful,  Jesus  gave  specific 
instructions  that  would  not  fit  the  “bigger  is  better” 
theology  that  seems  hidden  in  some  of  our  promotion  of 
good  causes.  Rather  than  casting  our  eyes  toward 
Pasadena,  we  might  look  again  toward  Jerusalem.  The 
finest  church  growth  “how  to”  material  comes  out  of  Mat- 
thew 5-7.  The  most  authentic  stories  of  growth  are  told 
through  the  eyes  and  pen  of  St.  Luke.  The  greatest  church 
growth  story  is  a death,  not  a success,  which  ends  in  a vic- 
tory— the  victory  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  the  head  of 
the  church. 

Authentic  church  growth  is  not  developing  a success 
strategy  and  then  attaching  an  appendage  of  prayer  and 
fasting.  Church  growth  strategy  might  be  shaped  very 
differently  if  the  prayer  and  fasting  came  before  the 
strategy  development.  The  “in-house”  church  growth  lan- 
guage might  then  take  on  a different  ring.  It  might  call 
for  a deeper  understanding  of  obedience  to  Jesus.  It  might 
help  to  identify  the  principalities  and  powers.  It  might 
call  for  a prophetic  witness  against  unjust  structures.  It 
might  lead  to  failure  and  death.  It  might  also  kindle  a fire 
in  the  hearts  of  people  which  allows  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
move  his  people  like  the  early  Anabaptists  who  were 
concerned  about  obedience  to  Jesus  and  faithfulness  to 
the  Scriptures. 

It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  preoccupied  with 
developing  a strategy  to  bring  people  to  the  caves  for  wor- 
ship. They  saw  themselves  in  need  of  God’s  grace.  In  their 
search  for  obedience  in  following  Jesus,  others  were  at- 
tracted and  followed  them  to  the  caves  so  they  too  might 
have  their  emptiness  replaced  with  peace  and  corn- 
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passion.  They  followed  to  their  death.  They  had  nothing 
for  sale.  Their  advertising  was  the  sound  of  the  hymns 
coming  from  the  midst  of  the  fire  at  the  stake.  It  was 
their  willingness  to  die  for  the  one  who  delivered  them 
from  bondage  that  caused  the  movement  to  grow. 

A kettle  of  success  soup.  We  are  not  selling  a product. 
We  are  on  a journey,  a people  on  the  way.  We  need  not 
reinforce  ourselves  with  gimmicks.  We  make  ourselves 
open  to  others  who  are  also  on  a journey.  Our  commit- 
ment is  an  invitation  to  them  to  walk  with  us.  The  gift  of 
the  Anabaptist  heritage  which  we  received  must  not  be 
sold  for  a kettle  of  success  soup.  If  there  were  ever  a time 
in  history  that  our  theology  made  sense,  it  certainly  is 


now.  While  we  are  looking  over  the  fence  to  “greener  pas- 
tures,” others  are  discovering  that  the  same  spirit  that 
spawned  the  Anabaptist  movement  is  relevant  for  today. 
We  must  not  blindly  follow  the  tinsel  and  glitter  of  a 
theology  which  runs  counter  to  the  values  inherent  in  our 
own  theology. 

By  now  I may  have  convinced  you  that  I am  against 
church  growth.  I’m  not  opposed  to  growth.  I get  very 
uneasy,  however,  when  our  primary  goal  is  growth. 
Growth  can  also  be  cancerous.  Growth  that  happens  by 
people’s  awareness  of  our  commitment  to  Jesus  as  Lord 
and  which  leads  them  to  a decision  to  walk  with  us  in  the 
way  is  authentic  growth.  We  need  each  other’s  help  to  be- 
come that  kind  of  a people  on  the  way. 
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Because  we  want  to 
nurture  our  growth, 
support  the  school  of 
your  choice  by  June 
24.  Help  today  to 
ensure  the  future  of 
our  church. 


Nurturing 
Our  Growth 

It  is  vital  to  the  future  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  educate  our  youth  and 
equip  them  to  lead,  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  church  and  the 
world.  Our  educational  pro- 
grams respond  to  the  vision 
of  what  those  needs  may 
be  in  15  to  20  years 
from  now.  In  Men- 
nonite higher  edu- 
cation . . . 


...  we  are  committed 
to  develop  the  gifts 
God  has  given  to  our 
youth,  preparing 
them  to  be  effective 
servant  leaders  in  a 
challenging  world. 

Charles  Gautsche,  President 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education 
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HEAR,  HEAR! 

A column  for  the  sharing  of  personal 
concerns. 


Biblical  illiteracy 
in  the  Western  world 

There  was  a time  when  lay  people  had 
no  access  to  Scripture.  The  church 
hierarchy  hoarded  God’s  Word  and  per- 
petuated it  only  among  the  clergy  and 
monastic  communities.  Although  atten- 
dance of  the  mass  was  heavily  em- 
phasized, Scripture  was  effectively 
removed  from  the  congregation’s  mind  by 
keeping  it  in  the  archaic  Latin  form, 
reducing  its  reading  to  part  of  the  overall 
incomprehensible  public  ritual.  The  re- 
sult was  scriptural  illiteracy  which  fueled 
the  spiritual  vacuum  of  the  populace. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Reformation 
and  Luther’s  German  translation  of  the 
Bible,  the  great  thirst  for  biblical  knowl- 
edge began  to  be  slaked.  Luther’s  work 
was  followed  by  others,  including  the 
eventual  famous  work  authorized  by 
King  James.  Although  these  translations 
into  the  common  language  were  origi- 
nally persecuted,  the  conscience  they 
awoke  was  too  great  and,  coupled  with 
the  invention  of  the  printing  press,  the 
Bible  became  readily  available. 

Today,  the  Western  world  is  ankle  deep 
in  Bibles.  Besides  modern  translations 
which  keep  up  with  ever-changing 
English  idioms,  there  are  paraphrases, 
literal  translations  from  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, chronological  Bibles,  and  am- 
plified versions.  Study  Bibles  with  at- 
tached Bible  dictionaries  and  concor- 
dances also  have  their  place  as  well  as 
children’s  Bibles,  large-print  Bibles, 
audio  Bibles,  and  even  cartooned  Bibles. 
They  are  available  in  all  colors,  shapes, 
sizes,  and  one  can  even  purchase  Bibles 
with  explanatory  notes  on  each  page. 

What  is  happening  in  the  midst  of  this 
biblical  abundance,  however,  is  a resur- 
rection of  biblical  illiteracy  which  feeds  a 
new  and  ever  expanding  spiritual 
vacuum.  Western  Christians  are  so  satu- 
rated with  the  Word  of  God  they  fail  to 
appreciate  its  relevance  and  leave  their 
multitudinous  copies  of  Scripture  at 
home  on  Sunday  morning,  deciding  to 
take  the  pastor’s  word  for  it  because 
Scripture  has  once  again  become  a mere 
part  of  the  public  ritual. 

While  the  persecuted  churches  pass  a 
few  tattered  and  treasured  copies  of  the 
canon  among  their  members  and  commit 
vast  portions  to  memory  because  they 
have  no  guarantee  of  ever  owning  a copy 
of  the  Bible,  we  have  high  school 
graduates  and  older  who  after  years  of 
Sunday  school  do  not  know  the  parents  of 
Cain  and  Abel,  who  do  not  know  the  dif- 


ference between  the  historical  and 
poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  who 
believe  Luke  was  one  of  the  disciples,  and 
do  not  know  to  whom  the  epistle  of  first 
Timothy  was  written. 

Please  understand,  Bible  trivia,  such  as 
knowing  Amos’s  occupation  before  he  be- 
came a prophet,  probably  contributes  lit- 
tle to  anyone’s  spiritual  maturity  and  cer- 
tainly wins  no  heavenly  crowns,  but  it 
does  contribute  to  the  understanding  of 
Amos’s  words  to  a corrupt  society  and  ul- 
timately helps  the  biblical  student  under- 
stand how  to  apply  the  principles  found  in 
Amos  more  accurately. 

The  dearth  of  biblical  knowledge  found 
in  the  Western  world  is  not  due  to  a lack 
of  quality  Sunday  school  curriculum,  nor 
to  unqualified  Bible  teachers,  for  both  of 
these  are  in  abundance  as  well.  It  is  the 
mere  fact  our  society  is  easily  bored  with 
what  is  accessible  and  unforbidden  that 
strips  congregations  of  biblical  interest. 

Before  the  church  can  speak  to  the 
problems  of  the  world  in  which  it  lives,  it 
must  recapture  its  love  for  the  Word  of 
God  and  all  it  contains.  Without  this 
needed  change  the  North  American 
church  will  soon  testify  with  the  dying 
European  community  of  faith  that  a new 
Reformation  is  needed,  and  the  children 
of  this  generation  will  rise  up  and  call 
their  church  experience  “the  anti- 
christ.” 

— Mark  L.  Vincent,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


Concern  about 
the  way  we  look 

What  one  sees  nowadays  in  the  official 
organ  of  descendants  of  the  Anabaptists! 
All  that  jewelry  and  other  signs  of 
worldly  apostasy!  So  rebellious  toward 
our  biblical  inheritance  of  modesty  and 
simplicity!  And  for  what  end  is  it  all?  If 
you’re  pretty  you  don’t  need  it,  and  if 
you’re  homely  it  won’t  help!  So  why  not 
square  with  the  Lord  in  your  appearance? 
“He  that  rejecteth  me,  and  receiveth  not 
my  words,  hath  one  that  judgeth  him:  the 
word  that  I have  spoken,  the  same  shall 
judge  him  in  the  last  day”  (John  12:48). 

In  the  past  there  have  been  revivals 
where  the  spirit  of  godly  conviction  be- 
came so  strong  that  offering  plates  were 
passed  for  the  stuff  that  Jacob  buried 
under  an  oak  tree.  “And  they  gave  unto 
Jacob  all  the  strange  gods  which  were  in 
their  hand,  and  all  their  earrings  which 
were  in  their  ears;  and  Jacob  hid  them 
under  the  oak  which  was  by  Shechem” 
(Gen.  35:4). 

When  the  late  Billy  Sunday  held  one  of 
his  famous  campaigns,  there  walked  into 
the  big  tent  three  young  women  attired  in 
sleeveless  dresses.  Billy  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  a sentence  and  shouted  with  all 
his  might,  “Is  there  a butcher  in  the 
audience?”  Several  hands  went  up.  ‘Dress 


those  chickens!”  Did  that  keep  people 
away  from  his  meetings  or  from  the 
kingdom?  No,  indeed!  Billy  led  more  souls 
up  the  sawdust  trail  than  any  other  evan- 
gelist in  his  time.  Now  I hear  multitudes 
saying,  “Lind,  if  you  had  more  love  in 
your  heart  you  would  not  talk  that  way!” 
But  the  one  who  urges  me  in  this  says 
that  once  I keep  my  mouth  shut  in  the 
guise  of  “kindness,”  then  I am  truly 
unkind  and  unloving! 

Brothers  and  sisters,  let’s  pray  for  a re- 
vival that  will  bring  us  back  to  the  Lord! 

—Marcus  Lind,  Safem,  Oreg. 


If  women  start 
taking  leadership 

From  both  men  and  women.  I’ve  heard 
this  argument  many  times:  “If  women 
start  taking  leadership  roles  in  the 
church,  the  men  will  stop  being  leaders 
and  just  let  the  women  take  over.” 

The  comment  betrays  a conviction  that 
men  are  in  fact  spineless  weaklings.  Its 
operating  assumption  is  that  men  have 
been  able  to  function  as  leaders  only  be- 
cause strong  women  have  closed  their 
mouths,  hidden  their  God-given  talents, 
and  dedicated  their  lives  to  propping  up 
their  wimpy  men.  It  reveals  the  speaker’s 
belief  that  though  the  Bible  calls  on  males 
to  be  strong  leaders,  the  female  is 
naturally  dominant  and  must  therefore 
pretend  to  be  weak  in  order  to  allow  the 
male  to  appear  to  be  the  leader. 

The  argument  is  actually  a put-down  of 
men.  But  I do  not  believe  it  is  true  that 
most  men  are  so  weak  that  they  will  bury 
their  talents  because  of  the  proximity  of  a 
strong  and  gifted  woman.  I do  not  believe 
that  male  strength  is  an  illusion 
perpetrated  by  a conspiracy  of  muscular 
females  pretending  to  be  submissive.  I do 
not  believe  that  the  strength  of  one  re- 
quires the  weakness  of  another. 

But  there  may  be  some  male  leaders  in 
the  church  who  are  intimidated  by  the 
strength  of  females.  And  if  those  males 
run  away  in  fear  or  desperately  try  to 
prevent  that  female’s  expression  of  her 
gifts,  they  are  indeed  weak. 

But  the  strong  man  is  the  one  who  is 
secure  enough  in  his  own  gifts  and  calling 
that  he  does  not  panic  when  relating  to  a 
strong  woman.  Knowing  that  woman’s 
strength  adds  to  rather  than  subtracts 
from  his  own  strength,  the  strong  man 
nurtures  the  woman’s  gifts  and  welcomes 
her  leadership.  Because  of  the  sinful  in- 
fluence of  our  fallen  culture,  many 
women  have  learned  to  fear  their  own 
strength.  But  the  strong  man  lets  the 
woman  know  that  he  welcomes  her 
strength  and  does  not  fear  it.  He  en- 
courages her  to  submit  all  of  herself  and 
to  stop  hiding  her  leadership  abilities. 

Most  of  the  men  / know  are  strong. 

— Weldon  Schloneger,  West  Liberty,  Ohio 
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For  Your  Favorite  Nurse 

Nurses’  Notes  to  God 

by  Marian  Wilcox 

More  than  50  prayers  for  nurses  by  one  who  knows  firsthand  the  joys  and  frustrations  of 
being  a nurse.  Wilcox  responds  to  the  strains  of  changing  shifts,  staff  bickering,  demanding 
doctors,  terminal  patients,  and  giving  quality  care.  In  simple  words  she  seeks  God’s  help  for  both 
her  patients  and  herself  in  the  special  world  of  life  and  death  that  nurses  come  to  know.  Wilcox 
talks  to  God  about  everyday  joys,  problems,  and  disappointments.  A delightful  gift  book  for  any 
Christian  nurse  for  graduation,  passing  state  boards,  birthdays,  or  other  special  times. 

Paper,  $3.95,  in  Canada  $5.50 


For  a Special  "Junior  Higher” 

Junior  High’s  a Jungle,  Lord 

by  Clair  G.  Cosbx; 

Junior  high  seems  like  a jungle  to  get  through  when  gou  have  never  been  there  before. 

How  will  I get  all  the  way  to  the  other  end  of  the  building  for  orchestra  class  in  only  four 
minutes — with  masses  of  people  in  the  halls  trying  to  get  to  other  classes?  What  if  I forget  my 
locker  combination?  What  should  I wear  the  first  day?  How  will  1 carry  all  those  books  from  class 
to  class?  Do  junior  high  students  use  book  bags  or  backpacks?  1 do  not  want  to  look  like  an 
elementary  school  student. 

God  wants  you  to  share  with  him  gour  fears  and  frustrations.  Evergthing  in  gour  life  that  is 
important  to  you  is  important  to  God.  You  can  talk  to  him  in  prager  wherever  gou  are,  whenever 
gou  want.  He  is  alwags  there  with  you. 

Paper,  $4.95,  in  Canada  $6.95 

Surviving  Junior  High 

by  Martha  E.  Chamberlain 

Enter  the  secret  world  of  Elizabeth  through  her  diary.  A haunted  house  mystery,  a move  to 
a big  city,  a fight  with  a scary  disease,  a worst  enemy  becomes  a best  friend — these  are  some  of 
the  stories  interwoven  into  this  novel/ devotional  book.  Read  it  as  a novel  and  as  a day-by-day 
devotional  following  Elizabeth’s  own  Bible  readings  each  day  of  the  year. 

Paper,  $9.95,  in  Canada  $13.95 


For  Your  Pastor 

Preach  the  Word 

by  John  R.  Mumaw 

Explains  the  expository  method  of  preaching  and  shows  how  to  develop  good  expository 
sermons  by  example.  Practical  features  include  a demonstration  of  how  to  formulate  a theme, 
make  application,  use  persuasion,  and  develop  a conclusion.  Also  included  are  homiletic 
principles  and  principles  of  interpretation.  Contains  sermon  outlines  to  cover  the  entire  book  of 
Ephesians. 

“It  is  refreshing  to  pick  up  a book  on  preaching  that  is  such  a strong  statement  for  the 
expository  method ....  In  fact,  the  book  is  both  a commentary  on  the  epistle  of  Ephesians  as 
well  as  a homiletical  exercise.” — Myron  S.  Augsburger 

Paper,  $14.95,  in  Canada  $19.95 
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Ministry  with  prison  famiiies  and  friends 
is  focus  of  new  VS  unit  in  Pittsburgh 


Ministry  to  families  and  friends  of  im- 
prisoned persons  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  is 
the  focus  of  the  newest  Voluntary  Service 
unit  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
Hospitality  House  at  7211  Thomas  Blvd. 
will  begin  providing  quality,  low-cost, 
short-term  lodging  and  meals  for  families 
and  friends  of  prisoners  on  July  1. 

Mark  and  Cynthia  Corbin,  members  of 
Pittsburgh  Mennonite  Church,  began  as 
local  program  coordinators  in  April.  Up 
to  four  VSers  will  staff  Hospitality 
House,  providing  a Christian  witness 
through  a warm  welcome  and  emotional 
support  in  a homelike  environment.  It  is 
located  on  the  top  two  floors  of  a large 
house  that  is  also  home  for  Pittsburgh 
Mennonite  Church. 

Sleeping  accommodations  for  12-15 
guests  Thursday  evening  through  Tues- 
day morning  each  week,  two  meals  daily 
for  those  guests,  and  transportation  as 
needed  are  services  to  be  provided.  Cor- 
bins note  that  no  such  facility  is  currently 
available  in  the  Pittsburgh  area,  despite 
five  prisons  which  are  located  within  a 50- 
mile  radius  of  the  city. 

The  vision  for  Hospitality  House  grew 
out  of  previous  contacts  Mark  and  Cyn- 
thia had  with  prisoners,  even  before  they 
had  met  each  other.  In  1984,  Mark  read  a 
chapter  about  a hospitality  house  in  the 
book  Loving  God  by  Chuck  Colson,  found- 
er of  Prison  Fellowship.  The  idea  grew 
and  took  shape  as  the  couple  talked  with 
Harold  Wenger,  then  pastor  of  Pitts- 
burgh Mennonite  Church,  where  they  be- 
gan attending  in  1985.  Other  key  people 
involved  were  A1  Wengerd  of  Mennonite 
Steering  Committee  on  Corrections,  Dave 
Miller  of  MBM,  and  Mervin  Hostetler  and 
Dale  Stoltzfus  of  Allegheny  Conference. 

Allegheny  Conferencee  is  providing 
some  financial  support  and  has  two  rep- 
resentatives on  the  10-member  board  of 
directors.  “Part  of  the  vision  is  to  involve 
the  local  Christian  community,”  Mark 
said.  “We  hope  local  support  will  increase 
to  the  level  that  conference  and  MBM  fi- 
nancial support  will  not  be  required.” 

Corbins  are  also  contacting  other 
prison  ministry  groups  and  have  been  in 
touch  with  Richard  Parker,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania director  for  Prison  Fellowship. 
They  have  also  been  in  contact  with  the 
chaplains  of  the  prisons.  “Hopefully  in 
the  future,”  Cynthia  said,  “we  can  begin 
support  groups  for  families  of  prisoners 
and  perhaps  a victim-offender  reconcilia- 


tion program.” 

Dave  Miller,  who  was  VS  director  until 
April,  said  Hospitality  House  will  help 
keep  families  together  while  a family 
member  is  incarcerated.  “Imprisonment 
has  devastating  effects  on  families,”  he 
said.  About  Corbins,  he  said,  “Mark  and 
Cynthia  are  the  kind  of  people  we  are 
building  the  VS  program  around,  people 
who  have  a long-term  commitment  to 
ministry  with  persons  on  the  fringes  of 
our  society.” 

Mark,  who  is  from  a Methodist  home, 
was  a court  stenographer  the  past  12 
years  in  Pittsburgh  with  the  Allegheny 
County  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Cynthia, 
who  grew  up  in  a Brethren  home,  served 
previously  as  a VSer  in  Ocean  City,  Md., 
and  in  Washington,  D.C. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  MBM  has  had 
a VS  unit  in  Pittsburgh.  From  1969  to 
1973,  a dozen  VSers  served  in  child  care, 
construction,  community  service,  and  as 
secretaries  and  nurses. — Phil  Richard 


European  Mennonites 
working  on  Christian 
Peacemaker  Teams 

Following  the  1984  Assembly  of  Men- 
nonite World  Conference,  a flurry  of  arti- 
cles appeared  in  European  Mennonite  pe- 
riodicals arguing  for  and  against  Ron 
Sider’s  vision  of  a “peace  army.”  Since 
then  the  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams 
study  document  that  grew  out  of  Sider’s 
address  at  the  assembly  has  been  trans- 
lated into  German  for  discussion  in  con- 
gregations, seminars  have  been  held,  and 
three  European  representatives  attended 
the  North  American  consultation  on  the 
subject  in  Chicago  in  December  1986. 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  Mennonite 
peace  committee,  mission  board,  and 
relief  agency  are  working  together  at 
promoting  the  idea.  Particularly  note- 
worthy is  the  fact  that  CPT  has  become 
an  ecumenical  venture:  European  Men- 
nonite Peace  Committee  is  cooperating 
with  Church  and  Peace,  a European  net- 
work of  pacifist  communities  and  fellow- 
ships from  many  traditions,  to  regularly 
convene  a CPT  working  group. 

CPT  in  Europe,  however,  remains  little 
more  than  an  idea.  This  is  due  primarily 
to  the  fact  that  European  Mennonites 


have  little  experience  with  nonviolent  di- 
rect action  or  even  with  voluntary  service. 

Indeed,  it  was  a major  step  forward 
when  both  German  Mennonite  bodies 
adopted  statements  in  the  last  three 
years  officially  reaffirming  an  ethic  of 
nonviolence  as  central  to  the  Christian 
faith — this  after  a virtual  loss  of  the 
peace  position  during  the  early  years  of 
this  century. 

A further  important  recent  develop- 
ment was  the  formation  in  1987  of  Christ- 
liche  Dienste,  a German  Mennonite 
voluntary  service  agency,  which  is  begin- 
ning to  place  its  first  volunteers. 

Now  a small  number  of  Mennonites  are 
becoming  active  in  public  peace  witness 
and  nonviolent  action.  A handful  have 
participated,  for  example,  in  blockades  at 
a Pershing  II  missile  depot.  On  several  oc- 
casions groups  of  Mennonites  have  pro- 
claimed their  faith  in  public  outside 
military  installations.  Most  recently 
some  30  participants  in  “Mennonitentag” 
(Mennonite  Church  Day)  worshiped  out- 
side a U.S.  air  base  in  Sembach,  West 
Germany.  In  Switzerland  a Mennonite 
family  providing  sanctuary  to  a Zairian 
refugee  family  had  their  farm  raided  by  a 
large  troop  of  Swiss  police. 

There  is,  however,  limited  understand- 
ing for  such  activities  in  the  congrega- 
tions. 

Beyond  the  confines  of  the  Mennonite 
world,  two  CPT-type  initiatives  are  tak- 
ing form  in  West  Germany.  A small  ecu- 
menical community  (with  a Mennonite 
member)  is  living  in  the  Hunsruck  region 
close  to  the  U.S.  cruise  missile  base. 
Members  have  been  active  in  building 
bridges  to  police  and  soldiers  and  in  or- 
ganizing nonviolent  actions.  They  seek  to 
be  a house  of  prayer  and  hospitality  in  the 
shadow  of  the  nuclear  terror.  Groups 
from  several  Mennonite  congregations 
and  numerous  individuals  have  visited 
for  a day  or  a week. 

More  recently  a Protestant  pastor  has 
given  up  his  job  and  security  to  move  to 
the  Wendland  region,  which  is  the 
planned  site  for  a terminal  nuclear  dis- 
posal site.  In  the  past  years  this  has  been 
the  scene  of  brutal  battles  between  police 
and  demonstrators.  Additional  persons 
are  being  sought  for  this  CPT-Wendland 
project. 

At  the  most  recent  CPT  working  group 
meeting  it  was  decided  to  try  to  share 
such  experiences  with  the  European  Men- 
nonite congregations  in  order  to  help 
deepen  an  understanding  for  active 
peacemaking  and  nonviolent  direct  action, 
rather  than  trying  to  develop  a new  pro- 
gram and  organization  at  this  time. 

Three  proposals  are  being  pursued:  pre- 
paring a booklet  with  biblical  reflection 
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on  nonviolent  action  and  stories  of  peace- 
making in  conflict  situations,  encourag- 
ing congregations  to  invite  people  from 
such  organizations  as  Peace  Brigades 
International  and  Servicio  Paz  y Justicia, 
and  encouraging  congregational  groups  to 
visit  CPT-type  initiatives  such  as  the 
small  group  in  Hunsruck. 

Representatives  of  European  Menno- 
nite  peace  committees,  who  met  to  dis- 
cuss CPT,  concluded,  “This  is  essentially 
a process  of  growing  commitment  in  the 
church  to  a discipleship  emphasizing 
Jesus’  nonviolent  way  of  life,  rather  than 
a one-time  definition  of  projects,  struc- 
tures, and  organizational  bodies.” 

The  work  goes  on. — Andre  Gingerich 


Juniata  School 
moves  from 
old  to  new  building 

On  a hillside  along  Delaware  Creek  in 
Juniata  County,  Pa.,  a small  brick  build- 
ing holds  117  years  of  church  history. 
First  built  as  Delaware  Mennonite 
Church  in  1871,  it  became  the  home  of  the 
newly  founded  Juniata  Mennonite  School 
in  1954.  The  previous  year  the  church  had 
built  a larger  meetinghouse  on  the  same 
hillside  near  East  Salem,  Pa. 

The  new  school  grew  and  made  im- 
provements in  the  building,  with  indoor 
plumbing  in  1963  and  telephone  in  1966. 
Ground  was  broken  for  enlarged  facilities 
in  May  1987,  when  enrollment  had  grown 
to  74  students  in  kindergarten  through 
eighth  grade.  The  new  site  is  near  Little 


Lost  Creek,  at  McAlisterville,  still  in 
Juniata  County. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  new  brick 
building  was  ready,  and  students  and 
teachers  had  a moving  day.  The  school 
now  has  a 12*/2-acre  campus,  with  room 
for  expansion.  The  new  facilities,  costing 
approximately  $250,000  plus  much  vol- 
unteer labor,  provide  five  classrooms,  of- 
fices, library,  and  full  basement  for 
auxiliary  needs.  Dedication  and  open 
house  were  held  there  on  May  15. 

Students  at  Juniata  Mennonite  School 
come  from  various  denominational  back- 
grounds, with  the  majority  from  Men- 
nonite homes.  The  governing  board  of 
local  patrons  relates  to  the  Lancaster 
Conference  Board  of  Education. 

The  historic  old  building,  once  a church 
and  once  a school  with  playground,  will 
still  be  used  for  summer  Bible  school  and 
youth  meetings. — Adella  Brnink  Kanagy 


Hesston  board  reviews 
mission  statement, 
focuses  on  future 

The  Hesston  College  Board  of  Overseers 
met  on  campus,  Apr.  29-30,  for  its  annual 
spring  meeting.  The  college  was  also  host- 
ing Grandparents’  Weekend,  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Bontrager  Student  Center,  and 
the  annual  Springfest  celebration,  so 
board  members  who  came  from  seven  dif- 
ferent states  and  provinces  participated 
in  an  active  and  festive  weekend. 

As  is  the  custom  for  the  final  meeting 
of  the  school  year,  the  agenda  focused  on 


matters  related  to  the  future  of  the  col- 
lege. “It  is  essential  that  an  institution 
knows  the  reason  and  purposes  for  which 
it  exists,”  said  President  Kirk  Alliman, 
and  that  its  mission  “be  visionary  and 
focused  enough  to  provide  needed  direc- 
tion, constantly  renewed  strength  and  re- 
solve, and  a clear  relevancy  that  responds 
to  the  needs  of  the  church  and  our  times.” 

Following  careful  scrutiny,  the  board 
affirmed  a succinct  statement  of  purpose: 
“That  Hesston  College  exists  to  develop 
persons  toward  the  model  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  revealed  in  his  life  and  teachings  and 
toward  active  participation  with  the  body 
of  Christ,  the  church  in  the  world.  This 
commitment  calls  for  a style  of  education 
that  is  radically  person-centered.  The 
focus  of  the  college  community  is  the  nur- 
ture and  development  of  the  student.” 

The  mission  statement  provided  the 
backdrop  against  which  continuing  pro- 
grams and  new  initiatives  were  presented 
for  the  board’s  consideration. 

Finance  director  Nelson  Kilmer  re- 
ported that  a computer  usage  task  force 
was  recommending  that  telephones  be  in- 
stalled in  dormitory  rooms  this  summer 
as  a first  step  toward  the  goal  of  connect- 
ing the  entire  campus  to  a single  main- 
frame. The  board  approved  this  step  and 
authorized  the  college  to  proceed  with  the 
continuing  upgrading  of  academic  and 
administrative  computer  capability  on 
the  Hesston  campus. 

Kilmer  also  noted  that  the  dedication  of 
Bontrager  Student  Center  completed  a 
10-year  campus  development  plan.  Wichi- 
ta architect  Sam  Frey  presented  several 
options  for  addressing  current  physical 
plant  needs  that  include  a larger  lecture 
hall,  classroom  space  for  a burgeoning 
business  program,  and  additional  faculty 
offices.  The  future  of  Green  Gables, 
which  can  no  longer  be  used  as  a dormi- 
tory, and  Hess  Hall  was  also  discussed  in 
conjunction  with  the  development  of  a 
new  long-term  campus  master  plan. 

In  further  action,  the  board  approved  a 
$5.2  million  operating  budget  for  the 
1988-89  school  year  and  endorsed  the 
college’s  three-year  financial  plan. 

The  board  also  devoted  an  entire  ses- 
sion to  reviewing  the  college’s  student  life 
philosophy  and  policies.  “As  much  as 
possible  we  work  with  and  treat  students 
as  individuals  who  have  their  own  unique 
personhood,  their  own  story,  their  own 
gifts  and  abilities,  their  own  dreams, 
their  own  needs,”  said  Jerry  Weaver, 
dean  of  students.  He  went  on  to  describe 
ways  in  which  Hesston  provides  re- 
sources and  a special  setting  for  personal 
growth  to  take  place  in  the  life  of  each 
student.  The  board  responded  by  affirm- 
ing the  general  direction  of  student  life  at 
Hesston  and  then  by  suggesting  ways  to 
address  specific  concerns. 

In  an  election  of  officers  for  the  1988-89 
school  year,  the  board  selected  Royce 
Roth  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  as  chairman. 


Juniata  Mennonite  School  students  leave  their  117-year-old  building  for  new  quarters  nearby. 
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Phyllis  Toews,  a Selfhelp  Crafts  sales  and  customer  service  representative,  leads  a seminar  on 
promotional  ideas  for  shops. 


Are  Selfhelp  shops 
headed  into  the  pond 
or  into  the  orchard? 

Into  the  pond,  or  into  the  orchard— where 
is  your  shop  headed?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion that  Reg  Toews,  associate  executive 
secretary  of  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee, posed  to  190  Selfhelp  Crafts  shop 
volunteeers  during  their  recent  meetings 
at  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.  He 
drew  his  analogy  from  a map  of  Akron, 
suggesting  that  when  shops  come  to  a 
critical  point  in  their  development,  they 
can  either  make  a right  turn  and  end  up 
in  a well-tended,  productive,  cultivated 
orchard,  or  they  can  make  a wrong  turn 
and  land  in  a stagnant  pond. 

Toews’  keynote  address  completed  four 
days  of  seminars,  banquets,  field  trips, 
and  discussion  groups  for  100  shop  vol- 
unteers who  came  the  last  week  in  April 
and  for  90  who  came  the  first  week  in 
May.  They  represented  110  shops  across 
Canada  and  the  United  States  that  sell 
used  clothing  and  household  goods  as  well 
as  handcrafted  items  from  Selfhelp 
Crafts,  an  MCC  job  creation  program. 

Many  of  the  shops  are  approaching 
their  Ufth,  10th,  or  even  15th  anni- 
versaries. Toews  stated  it  is  time  to 
evaluate  the  needs  and  goals  of  these 
shops  as  they  now  exist,  not  as  they 
existed  several  years  ago  in  their  early 
stages.  Shops  that  get  tired,  don’t  try 
anything  new,  don’t  reevaluate,  and  don’t 
recruit  any  new  volunteers  will  surely 
flounder  in  the  pond. 

Instead,  urged  Toews,  it  is  better  to 
cultivate  strong  and  continuous  lead- 
ership, get  the  best  possible  location  for 
the  shop,  develop  positive  relationships 
with  the  board,  train  and  motivate  local 
volunteers,  explore  innovative  plans  for 
education  and  awareness-building,  and 
remember  that  a store’s  primary  func- 
tion-marketing— needs  to  be  tended 
with  skilled,  business-like  attitudes. 

Other  highlights  included  a Philippines 


banquet,  tours  of  MCC  and  the  material 
aid  warehouse,  glimpses  of  MCCers  at 
work,  and  stories  of  craft  workers  in 
third-world  countries.  Promotion  ideas 
for  new  1988  Selfhelp  items,  seminars  on 
conflict  management,  visits  to  nearby 
shops,  and  a variety  of  entertaining  skits 
and  music  were  also  a part  of  the  event. 

“We  are  overwhelmed  by  the  positive, 
enthusiastic  people  who  attend  these 
workshops,”  said  Selfhelp  Crafts  director 
Paul  Leatherman.  “They  pay  their  own 
way  to  come  here  and  are  very  committed 
to  the  program.” 

This  year  the  shops  are  projected  to 
raise  $1.85  million  for  MCC’s  programs 
and  sell  more  than  $5  million  worth  of 
Selfhelp  items. — Doris  Daley 


Mifflin  County,  Pa., 
Mennonites  seek  to 
preserve  heritage 

Mennonite  history  in  Mifflin  County,  Pa., 
dates  back  to  the  year  1791.  Today  the 
Mifflin  County  Mennonite  Historical  So- 
ciety is  seeking  to  preserve  and  to  learn 
from  that  history.  Organized  with  a con- 
stitution and  bylaws  in  1986,  the  12-mem- 
ber  board  of  directors  in  monthly  meet- 
ings has  set  goals  for  promoting  historical 
research. 

In  January  the  society  acquired  a per- 
manent home  with  the  gift  of  the  former 
Kishacoquillas  Valley  National  Bank 
building  in  Belleville.  That  furthers  the 
society’s  efforts  to  involve  the  entire  com- 
munity in  collecting  and  preserving  the 
cultural  and  religious  heritage  of  the 
county. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
was  held  on  May  19  at  Allensville  Men- 
nonite Church.  History  came  alive  with 
personal  stories  of  early  communion  ser- 
vices using  two  tin  cups — one  for  men  and 
one  for  women — and  of  early  baptisms 
standing  in  a creek  and  sprinkling  with 


) 


the  creek  water.  A strong  challenge  was 
given  for  understanding  the  Bible-cen- 
tered heritage  of  Mennonites  through 
learning  the  values  of  the  past  and  find- 
ing and  preserving  artifacts  from  earlier 
generations. 

The  old  bank  building  acquired  by  the 
society  will  be  known  as  “Mennonite  Her- 
itage Center.”  Extensive  renovation  work 
is  underway,  for  which  funding  and 
volunteer  labor  is  needed  through  the 
summer. 

Plans  are  already  underway  for  com- 
memorating in  1991  the  bicentennial  of 
the  coming  of  the  first  Amish  Mennonite 
settlers  to  Mifflin  County.  Duane  Kauff- 
man of  Lansdale,  Pa.,  formerly  of  Mifflin 
County,  is  researching  and  writing  the 
200-year  history  for  a commemorative 
book. 

Trennis  King,  president  of  the  society, 
puts  into  words  the  group’s  goal:  “to 
preserve  our  Christian  heritage  within 
the  community — since  we  live  in  a com- 
plex society,  we  need  to  reflect  on  our 
past  as  we  look  to  the  future.” 

— Adella  Brunk  Kanagy 


Scattered  churches 
in  mid-Texas 
gather  for  retreat 

“Receiving  the  joy  of  the  Spirit  is  more  of 
an  active  reaching  out  than  it  is  simply 
waiting  for  God  to  drop  something  on 
you,”  noted  Herb  Minnich  in  addressing 
nearly  100  participants  at  the  annual 
Mid-'Texas  Retreat  recently  at  Lone  Star 
Camp  near  La  Grange,  Texas. 

During  three  sessions,  Minnich,  who  is 
pastor  of  Hesston  (Kans.)  Inter-Men- 
nonite  Church,  explored  the  theme  of 
“Joy”  with  Mennonites  from  Houston, 
Austin,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  and  San  An- 
tonio. Weekend  activities  included  adult 
workshops  on  inclusive  language  in  wor- 
ship, banner-making,  using  The  Men- 
nonite Hymnal  in  worship,  and  children’s 
craft  workshops.  Free  time  found  par- 
ticipants boating,  swimming,  playing 
ball,  gathered  around  campfires,  and  hik- 
ing through  the  hills  covered  with  wild- 
flowers. 

Representatives  of  each  of  the  churches 
gathered  with  the  district’s  Executive 
Committee  to  discuss  and  institute  a con- 
stitution. Mid-Texas  District  is  an  organi- 
zation of  the  South  Central  Conference  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  and  since  all  of  the 
churches  represented  at  the  retreat  are 
also  affiliated  with  Western  District  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  considerable  discussion  centered 
on  how  this  constitution  affected  rela- 
tionships with  Western  District. 

In  the  end,  the  representatives  provi- 
sionally adopted  the  constitution,  and  en- 
couraged continued  conversations  on  how 
to  better  unify  the  work  of  South  Central 
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Conference  and  Western  District. 

As  in  previous  years,  fellowship  was  a 
major  part  of  the  retreat  since  the  dis- 
tance between  the  churches  does  not 
allow  much  contact  throughout  the 
year. — Don  Rheinheimer 


MBE  reports  decline 
in  contributions  to 
minority  education 

“Contributions  to  minority  leadership 
education  from  congregations  and  con- 
ferences have  declined  10  percent  for  the 
first  10  months  of  1987-88  as  compared  to 
the  same  period  one  year  ago,”  reported 
Loren  Swartzendruber  recently  to  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Education.  Contributions 
from  12  of  the  21  conferences  have  de- 
creased compared  to  the  previous  year. 

While  MBE  did  not  budget  for  dra- 
matic increases  as  experienced  in  the  two 
years  following  the  Ames  85  convention 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  the  staff  did  ex- 
pect a modest  increase  in  contributions. 
Last  summer  the  General  Assembly  took 
action  at  Purdue  87  to  continue  making 
minority  education  the  first  priority  for 
churchwide  funding. 


MBE  and  representatives  of  the  associ- 
ate groups,  minority  education  programs, 
and  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  met  on 
June  1 to  consider  plans  for  next  year.  “It 
is  difficult  to  interpret  the  response  of  the 
church,  particularly  in  light  of  the  actions 
at  Ames  and  Purdue,”  said  Swartzen- 
druber, “but  it  appears  that  we  may  need 
to  limit  the  number  of  minority  leaders 
who  can  prepare  for  ministry  in  these 
programs.” 

Swartzendruber  said  MBE  is  commit- 
ted to  operate  within  its  resources.  “That 
is  difficult  to  do  when  the  needs  are  ob- 
vious and  we  experience  such  dramatic 
fluctuations  in  revenue,”  he  said. 

The  current  fiscal  year  ends  on  June  30. 


City  churches  are  rich 
in  stories,  says  speaker 
at  urban  congress 

City  churches  are  not  poor;  they  are  rich 
in  stories,  the  currency  of  the  street,  said 
Philip  Amerson  at  the  1988  Congress  on 
Urban  Ministry,  held  recently  in  Chicago. 
Amerson,  pastor  of  Broadway  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Indianapolis, 
chaired  the  planning  group  that  shaped 


the  event  for  urban  church  leaders 
around  the  theme,  “Transforming  Part- 
nerships: Stories  of  the  Church  in  the 
City.” 

The  congress  is  sponsored  biennially  by 
the  Chicago-based  Seminary  Consortium 
for  Urban  Pastoral  Education,  which  in- 
cludes Mennonite  representation.  This 
year  it  drew  a record  900  participants 
from  41  states/provinces  and  38  denomi- 
nations. Of  the  72  Mennonites  in  atten- 
dance, 50  attended  a caucus  for  informal 
sharing. 

Mennonites  leading  seminars  and 
workshops  included  David  Augsburger  on 
“Pastoral  Counseling  Across  Cultures,” 
David  Hayden  on  “Confrontation,  Con- 
version, and  Liberation:  Building  Com- 
munity with  the  Homeless  Poor,”  David 
Janzen  on  “The  Overground  Railroad: 
Ecumencial  Links  from  Texas  to 
Canada,”  Doreen  and  Hugo  Neufeld  on 
“Stories  of  the  Poor— a Theology  That 
Liberates,”  Tim  Stair  on  “Urban  Peace 
Evangelism:  Witness  with  Integrity,”  and 
Jim  Van  Doren  on  “Twelve-Step  Pro- 
grams: Confronting  Denial  with  Reality.” 

The  congress  concluded  with  a Festival 
of  Arts,  intended  to  encourage  creative 
expression  in  the  church  and  model  fresh 
forms  through  which  the  gospel  story 
may  be  communicated. 


READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Keith  Helmuth,  Debec,  N.B. 

My  apologies  to  Cheryl  Neshek  for 
causing  her  to  be  “shocked  and  saddened 
to  read  an  untrue  statement  printed  in 
your  publication”  (“Readers  Say,”  May 
10).  The  “untrue  statement”  which  I 
wrote  (“Reading  the  Whole  Scripture,” 
Apr.  12)  said  it  was  the  “historic  role”  of 
Catholicism  to  give  “particular  emphasis 
...  to  the  collective  experience  of  church 
tradition.” 

I can  assure  Cheryl  Neshek  that  her 
previous  letter,  detailing  the  exact  and 
correct  relationship  between  church  tra- 
dition and  written  Scripture,  was  not  dis- 
regarded. I read  that  letter  with  interest 
and  care  and  was  usefully  instructed  by 
it.  If  she  had  read  my  text  a little  more 
carefully  she  might  have  realized  that  I 
did  not  say  it  was  a doctrine,  or  even  a 
teaching,  of  Catholicism  to  emphasize 
church  tradition  over  written  Scripture. 
All  I said  was  that  it  was  the  “historic 
role” — a very  different  matter. 

For  example,  in  saying  that  it  has  been 


the  historic  role  of  the  Anabaptist  tradi- 
tion to  emphasize  the  peace  witness  of  the 
New  Testament,  one  is  not  asserting  any- 
thing about  the  exact  wording  of  doctrine 
and  teaching,  or  the  complexities  of  theo- 
logical interpretation,  nor  is  it  to  imply 
this  is  the  only  emphasis  to  which  the 
tradition  can  lay  claim.  It  is  simply  an 
observation  about  one  of  the  roles  a cul- 
tural tradition  has  played  in  the  course  of 
its  historical  relationship  with  the  family 
of  cultures  which  make  up  Western  civi- 
lization. 

Cheryl  Neshek  may  wish  to  challenge 
my  characterization  of  the  historic  role  of 
Catholicism  with  regard  to  the  relation- 
ship between  church  tradition  and  writ- 
ten Scripture,  but  in  that  case  we  have  a 
discussion  about  history  rather  than  doc- 
trine. On  the  matter  of  doctrine,  I under- 
stand what  she  is  saying  and  am  in  com- 
plete agreement. 

The  important  point,  however,  is  il- 
lustrated by  omission  in  the  material 
Cheryl  Neshek  quotes  from  the  Dogmatic 
Constitution  on  Divine  Revelation  of  Vat- 
ican II.  I suggest  the  next  Vatican  Council 
amend  these  three  points  as  follows 
(amendments  italicized)  and  that  other 
Christian  communions  do  likewise  in 
their  own  doctrinal  statements: 

1.  Scripture  and  tradition  and  the 
world  of  creation  must  be  accepted  and 


honored  with  equal  feelings  of  devotion 
and  reverence. 

2.  Sacred  tradition  and  sacred  Scrip- 
ture and  sacred  creation  make  up  a single 
sacred  deposit  of  the  Word  of  God. 

3.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  the 
supremely  wise  arrangement  of  God,  sa- 
cred tradition,  sacred  Scripture,  the 
magisterium  of  the  church,  and  the  su- 
pra-magisterium  of  creation  are  so  con- 
nected and  associated  that  one  of  them 
cannot  stand  without  the  others. 


D.  R.  Yoder,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

George  Brunk  II’s  charges  of  heresy 
(“Readers  Say,”  Apr.  19)  deserve  the  most 
careful  study  and  consideration.  For  he  is 
truly  a saint  of  patriarchal  stature  among 
us,  and  it  would  be  most  dangerous  for 
Mennonites  to  ignore  such  significant 
concerns  from  any  legitimate  source,  let 
alone  from  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  puzzling  that  a 
stalwart  of  nonresistance,  like  Brother 
Brunk,  should  offer  as  “orthodox”  the 
Christology  of  those  who  boast  that  Jesus 
Christ  would  send  his  followers  off  to 
war.  I would  be  much  more  satisfied  to 
hear,  as  a nonresistant  Christian,  Brunk’s 
analysis  of  C.  Norman  Kraus’s  notions 
and  leave  those  of  “war”  Christians  to  the 
pages  of  their  own  journals. 
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Restrictions  on  international  aid  workers  at 
a refugee  camp  in  Honduras  were  lifted  on 

May  16  by  Honduran  military  officials.  The  ac- 
tion affects  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
workers  and  others  at  the  camp  near  Co- 
lomoncagua  for  refugees  who  have  fled  the 
civil  war  in  El  Salvador.  It  came  after  con- 
siderable pressure  from  the  United  Nations 
High  Commission  on  Refugees  and  other  agen- 
cies, including  MCC.  After  the  Apr.  23  murder 
of  a refugee  by  soldiers,  the  refugees  had  asked 
the  international  workers  to  sleep  in  their 
camp  to  help  ensure  their  safety.  The  workers 
agreed,  although  this  had  been  prohibited  by 
the  Honduran  military  since  last  December. 
The  military  threatened  them  with  arrest  if 
they  left  after  sleeping  in  the  camp.  The  new 
action  rescinds  the  December  restriction,  and 
the  MCCers  and  others  are  now  free  to  come 
and  go  as  they  please. 

A new  youth  journal  will  be  published  quar- 
terly, starting  in  the  fall  of  1989,  by  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  The  name  will  be  Youth- 
Guide,  and  the  editor  will  be  Susan  Janzen. 
She  will  add  this  to  her  current  duties  as  editor 
of  With,  the  MC/GC  monthly  magazine  for 
high  schoolers.  The  impetus  for  the  new  jour- 
nal came  from  the  Integrated  Youth  Ministry 
Development  Council.  Intended  for  youth 
workers,  it  will  contain  articles  about  con- 
gregational youth  ministry  as  well  as  teaching 
materials  for  the  Foundation  Series  Bible 
Studies  for  Youth. 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School  has 
purchased  a shopping  mall  adjacent  to  the 
campus.  “The  school’s  concern  was  not  so 
much  additional  space  but  to  control  what  was 
happening  on  the  borders  of  the  campus  to 
keep  a good  educational  climate,”  said  Prin- 
cipal Richard  Thomas.  “The  mall  has  changed 
hands  and  is  likely  to  change  hands  again.  It’s 
possible  the  next  use  might  not  have  been  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  school.”  School  of- 
ficials said  options  for  use  of  the  mostly  vacant 
mall  include  offices  for  Lancaster  Conference 
or  a junior  high  school  for  Locust  Grove  Men- 
nonite School.  The  two-story  mall,  situated  in 
a 2‘/2-acre  lot,  was  built  for  about  $1.4  million 
in  1984. 

The  Mennonite  Church’s  smallest  confer- 
ence held  its  annual  spring  meeting  recently 
at  Pine  Lake  Fellowship  Camp  near  Meridian, 
Miss.  Participants  in  the  Gulf  States  Fellow- 
ship event  came  from  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  to  discuss  family  issues  such  as 
mothering  and  adopting.  A highlight  was  the 
presentation  of  the  1988  Lark  Award  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  to  Lester  and 
Mabel  Hackman  and  John  and  Esther  Wenger. 
They  were  church  planters  and  longtime 
church  workers  in  Des  Allemands,  La. 

A Virginia  congregation  has  decided  to  of- 
ficially support  its  members  who  refuse  to 
pay  the  military  portion  of  their  taxes.  Com- 
munity Mennonite  Church  in  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  bas  20  members  who  illegally  withhold 
some  of  their  tax  money  as  an  act  of  con- 
scientious objection  to  war  taxes  or  are 
seriously  considering  it.  “The  congregation’s 
decision  grew  out  of  the  desire  and  concern  of  a 
few  of  us  that  our  action  be  more  than  the 
isolated  action  of  individual  conscience,”  said 
Orval  Gingrich,  one  of  the  20.  The  congregation 
is  encouraging  all  its  members  to  include  let- 
ters of  protest  with  their  income  tax  returns 
and  has  notified  Internal  Revenue  Service  that 
it  fully  supports  its  members  who  don’t  pay 
war  taxes. 


Some  46  persons  gave  their  time  and  talents 
in  Winter  Voluntary  Service  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  this  year.  They  came  from 
10  states  and  provinces  and  spent  one  to  four 
months  in  Arizona  and  Texas.  In  Tucson,  Ariz., 
25  of  them  helped  with  home-repair  projects, 
assisted  at  local  social-service  agencies,  and 
served  the  local  Mennonite  congregation.  In 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  17  Winter  VSers  were  in- 
volved in  home  repair  and  refugee  assistance. 
In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  four  VSers  worked  for 
Habitat  for  Humanity  and  a children’s  shelter. 

The  North  American  Renewal  Service  Com- 
mittee has  ambitious  plans  to  evangelize 
much  of  the  unchurched  world  by  the  year 
2000.  The  committee  is  the  charismatic  arm  of 
more  than  30  denominations  and  ministries 
which  sponsored  congresses  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  world  evangelization  in  New  Orleans  in 
1986  and  1987.  Retired  pastor  and  church 
leader  Roy  Koch  is  the  Mennonite  representa- 
tive on  the  group’s  steering  committee.  Meet- 
ing recently  in  St.  Louis,  the  committee  was 
told  by  missiologist/statistician  David  Barrett 
that  it  has  a better  chance  of  succeeding  in  its 
goal  than  earlier  evangelization  efforts.  He 
said  charismatics  now  number  332  million 
worldwide,  with  an  annual  growth  rate  of  19 
million. 

More  than  70  people  from  16  churches 
learned  how  to  visit  church  dropouts  and 
how  to  care  for  those  in  need  at  a “Calling  and 
Caring  Lab”  held  on  two  weekends  recently  at 
Wooster  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church.  It  was 
sponsored  by  the  ministerial  association  of 
Wayne  and  Medina  counties  and  was  led  by 
Willis  Breckbill,  a former  Ohio  pastor  who  is 
now  conference  minister  of  Indiana-Michigan 
Conference.  Participants  got  60  hours  of  inten- 
sive training.  Near  the  end,  church  members 
who  attended  together  met  to  discuss  how  to 
apply  what  they  learned  in  their  own  congrega- 
tions. 


A junior  high  Sunday  school  class  has  pro- 
duced a video  on  its  congregation.  The  six 

students  and  their  teacher,  Cathy  Schmid,  at 
Wooster  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church  began  the 
project  when  they  were  studying  Acts.  'They 
wrote  the  script,  made  the  sets,  learned  lines, 
and  solicited  volunteers  from  the  congregation 
for  skits.  They  also  researched  the  congrega- 
tion’s history,  interviewed  the  pastor,  and 
talked  with  members  who  have  been  in  mission 
work.  The  40-minute  finished  product  is  called 
The  Community  of  Faith  Is  Alive  and  Growing 
at  Wooster  Mennonite  Church. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is  seeking  per- 
sonal recollections  of  J.  D.  Graber,  its 

former  longtime  general  secretary,  for  use  in 
an  eventual  biography.  The  project  is  being 
directed  by  John  Bender,  a free-lance  writer/ 
editor  and  communication  director  at  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  Such  a 
biography  would  deal  not  just  with  the  story  of 
a person,  but  provide  a window  into  the  Men- 
nonite Church  during  an  interesting  era  in  its 
history,  he  said.  Graber,  a former  missionary 
in  India  with  his  wife,  Minnie,  became  MBM’s 
first  full-time  general  secretary  in  1942.  He 
died  in  1978  at  the  age  of  78.  Letters  or  tapes  of 
recollections  may  be  sent  to  the  Graber  Oral 
History  Project  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515. 

The  Curriculum  Planning  Council  is  collect- 
ing tools  for  gift  discernment  that  are  now  be- 
ing used  in  congregations,  with  a view  toward 
sharing  something  more  broadly  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  Congregations  are  encouraged 
to  send  any  materials  that  they  have  found 
helpful  to  Marian  Hostetler  at  Box  2123,  Elk- 
hart, IN  46515. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Truman  Brunk,  Jr.,  will  become  copastor  of 
Blooming  Glen  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church— along 
with  current  pastor  Robert  Shreiner— on  Aug. 


Amish  quilt  museum  opens.  The  People’s  Place  Quilt  Museum  opened  in  Intercourse,  Pa., 
recently.  It  is  the  first  permanent  museum  exhibit  of  antique  Amish  quilts  anywhere  in 
North  America.  The  inaugural  exhibition  features  27  full-size  quilts  and  11  crib  quilts 
made  between  the  1890s  and  19i0s  in  Amish  communities  from  Pennsylvania  to  Wis- 
consin. “Beauty  arid  fine  workmanship  are  traditions  among  the  Amish,  ” says  Rachel 
Pellman  (second  from  left),  manager  of  the  museum  and  the  author  of  numerous  books  on 
quilts.  “Meticulously  tended  gardens,  correctly  shocked  stalks  of  field  corn,  well  groomed 
houses,  and  carefully  maintained  bams  belong  to  the  Amish  way  of  life."  Pictured  with 
Pellman  are  three  other  People’s  Place  staff  members  who  coordinated  the  development  of 
the  museum  over  the  past  decade — her  husband,  Ken  (left),  and  Merle  and  Phyllis  Good. 
The  People 's  Place  is  a Mennonite/A  mish  heritage  center. 
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MCC  sends  out  new  workers.  Among  the  52  new  workers  sent  out  recently  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  were  12  from  the  Mennonite  Church.  Most  of  them  participated  in  an 
orientation  held  Apr.  5-15  at  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.  The  new  MCCers  from  the 
Mennonite  Church  are: 

Front  row  (left  to  right)— Robert  Freed  ofSouderton,  Pa.,  clinical  registered  nurse  in 
Nain,  Lab.;  Kevin  Swartz  ofSouderton,  Pa.,  houseparent  in  Saskatoon,  Sask.;  and  Andy 
Zaugg  and  Alice  Price  (with  daughter  Isabelle)  of  La  Jara,  Colo.,  maintenance  worker  at 
MCC  headquarters  and  editor/mediation  coordinator  with  Mennonite  Conciliation  Service. 

Back  row — Christy  Freed  of  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  clinical  registered  nurse  in  Main, 
Lab.;  Stephanie  Swartz  of  Souderton,  Pa.,  houseparent  in  Saskatoon,  Sask.;  Pierre 
Gingerich  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  administrative  assistant  in  Kampuchea;  and  Alice  Hart- 
man of  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  community  health  nurse  in  Bolivia. 

People  from  the  Mennonite  Church  who  were  not  in  orientation  but  are  beginning 
MCC  assignments  are  Bruce  and  Helen  Click  of  Millersburg,  Ohio,  codirectors  of  MCC 
Great  La^s  in  Kidron,  Ohio,  and  Judith  Gingerich  of  Hubbard,  Oreg.,  adult  education/ 
literacy  worker  in  Harlan,  Ky. 

A Mennonite  Church  member  who  participated  in  orientation  but  was  not  pictured  is 
Anna  Wenger  of  Lititz,  Pa.,  director  of  Choice  Resources  in  Winnipeg,  Man. 


1.  He  has  been  pastor  of  Warwick  River  Men- 
nonite Church,  Newport  News,  Va.,  for  the 
past  three  years. 

•Tom  Neis  was  commissioned  to  a “preaching 
ministry  to  the  wider  church”  by  Lancaster 
Conference  on  Apr.  17.  He  continues  his  work 
as  maintenance  supervisor  at  Camp  Hebron, 
Halifax,  Pa. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Annual  Meeting  of  Pacific  Coast  Conference, 
June  24-27,  at  Western  Mennonite  High 
School,  Salem,  Oreg.  This  year’s  theme  is 
“Reach  Out  and  Touch  ...”  and  the  emphasis 
is  on  missions,  church  growth,  and  evangelism. 
The  main  speakers  are  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  president  Paul  Gingrich,  Brazil  mis- 
sionary Glen  Musselman,  and  Oregon  evan- 
gelist Rick  Showalter.  Also  scheduled  are 
youth  actvities,  including  a missions  career 
seminar  and  a Bible  quiz  tournament.  More  in- 
formation from  Richard  Headings  at  Box  575, 
Lebanon,  OR  97355;  phone  503-258-5789. 

•30th  Anniversary  Celebration,  June  26,  at 
Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church,  Mt.  Plea- 
sant, Iowa.  The  theme  is  “Great  Things  He  Has 
Done,”  and  the  speaker  is  Wesley  Richard. 
More  information  from  the  church  at  1101  N. 
Lucas,  Mt.  Pleasant,  lA  52641. 

Church-related  joh  openings: 

•Volunteer  staff  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee. Needed  are  people  to  fill  volunteer  open- 
ings in  several  MCC  offices  in  North  America. 
Volunteers  receive  living  expenses  and  a 
monthly  allowance.  The  jobs  include  sec- 
retaries, warehouse  workers,  and  main- 
tenance/hostess/mail clerk  couples.  Contact 
Harold  Nussbaum  at  MCC,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA 
17501;  phone  717-859-1151. 

•Church  relatione  director,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  starting  in  September.  Qualifica- 
tions include  management  experience,  market- 
ing and  public  relations  skills,  Mennonite 
Church  understanding,  and  mission  commit- 
ment. Contact  Dan  Schrock  at  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 
•Administrative  assistant,  Mennonite  World 
Conference,  starting  in  mid-August.  This  is  a 
two-year  position  to  assist  with  preparations 
for  the  next  MWC  assembly.  Required  are  good 
secretarial  skills,  organizational  skills,  word 
processing/computer  experience,  ability  to 
take  initiative,  and  interpersonal  relationship 
strengths.  Contact  Kathy  Good  at  MWC,  465 
Gundersen  Dr.,  Suite  200,  Carol  Stream,  IL 
60188;  phone  312-690-9666. 

•Carpenter,  in  Champaign,  111.  This  is  a one- or 
two-year  Voluntary  Service  position  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  The  person  will  help 
with  the  housing  rehabilitation  work  of  a 
Christian  organization  called  “empty  tomb.” 
Qualifications  include  familiarity  with  housing 
construction,  remodeling,  and  materials.  The 
person  must  be  efficient,  flexible,  and  con- 
scientious, and  be  able  to  work  with  other 
people  and  with  little  supervision.  Contact 
Sandy  Miller  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 


Pontius'  Puddle 


•Director,  Casa  de  Esperanza,  Washington, 
D.C.  This  is  a social  service  agency  for  Central 
American  refugees.  The  director  should  be  bi- 
lingual and  bicultural.  A minimum  two-year 
commitment  is  required.  Contact  Ruth  Sauder 
at  202-667-5444. 

•Assistant  manager/social  worker.  Heritage 
Haven,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Required  is  aB.S.  in 
social  work  and  2-3  years  of  experience.  Heri- 
tage Haven  is  part  of  Virginia  Mennonite 
Retirement  Community.  Contact  Keith  Gna- 
gey  at  Heritage  Haven,  1501  Virginia  Ave., 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone  703-433-8900. 
•Staff  persons.  Western  Mennonite  High 
School,  Salem,  Oreg.,  starting  this  fall.  Needed 
is  a secretary  and  three  cafeteria  workers.  The 
cafeteria  positions  include  a manager/head 
cook  and  two  assistants.  The  first  one  is  a 
salaried  position  and  the  other  two  are  volun- 
tary service  positions  with  room/board  pro- 
vided plus  a medical  plan  and  a monthly 
stipend.  Contact  Bryan  Stauffer  at  the  school. 


9045  Wallace  Rd.  NW,  Salem,  OR  97304; 
phone  503-363-2000. 

•Teachers,  Ephrata  (Pa.)  Mennonite  School, 
starting  this  fall.  Needed  is  a teacher  for  junior 
high  science  and  Bible  and  a teacher  for  upper 
elementary.  Contact  David  Sauder  at  the 
school,  598  Stevens  Rd.,  Ephrata,  PA  17522; 
phone  717-738-4266. 

•Teachers,  Juniata  Mennonite  School,  McAlis- 
terville.  Pa.,  starting  this  fall.  Needed  is  a 
teacher  for  grades  5-6  (self-contained)  and  a 
teacher  for  grades  5-8  (math/science  con- 
centration). Contact  Roy  Brubaker  at  the 
school.  Box  278,  McAlisterville,  PA  17049; 
phone  717-463-2898. 

•Teacher,  West  Fallowfield  Christian  School, 
Atglen,  Pa.,  starting  this  fall.  Needed  is  a first- 
grade  teacher.  Contact  Gary  Sensenig  at  the 
school.  Box  279,  Atglen,  PA  19310;  phone  215- 
593-5011. 

•Office  coordinator.  Locust  Grove  Mennonite 
School,  Smoketown,  Pa.  The  person  will  man- 
age a three-person  staff  at  this  455-student 
school.  Needed  are  typing,  communication,  and 
organizational  skills.  Computer  skills  are 
desired.  Contact  Dave  Helmus  at  the  school. 
Box  37,  Smoketown,  PA  17576;  phone  717-394- 
7107. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  at  Hebron,  Fulks  Run,  Va., 
June  5-12. 

New  members: 

•Des  Moines,  Iowa:  Sangienkham  Baccam, 
Sanongchay  Baccam,  and  Sathien  Baccam. 

Change  of  address:  Peter  Hartman  from  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  to  2611  Westernway,  Carlsbad, 
NM  88220.  Samuel  R.  Janzen  from  Souderton, 
Pa.,  to  106  Belmont  Drive,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
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22801.  Richard  Detweiler  from  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  to  1402  Franklin  Court,  Lansdale,  PA 
19446. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcemerits 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Burkett,  Jeff  and  Carolyn  (Bush),  Hollsop- 
ple.  Pa.,  eighth  child,  fifth  daughter,  Amanda 
Lynn,  May  8. 

Cress,  Larry  and  Ginny  (Baldauf),  Lima, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Steven  Lynn,  Mar.  31. 

Frey,  Don  and  Cathy,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  sec- 
ond child,  first  daughter,  Amanda  Jo,  Apr.  16. 

Frey,  Mark  and  Tammy  (Lautenschlager), 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  first  child.  Amber  Lynne, 
Apr.  24. 

Frey,  Sam  and  Deb,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  third 
son.  Mar.  2. 

Graber,  Brent  and  Karla  (Miller),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Kyle  James,  May  13. 

Hauenstein,  Robert  and  Deana  (Frey- 
enberger),  Wayland,  Iowa,  third  child,  second 
son.  May  11. 

Horst,  Tim  and  Donna  (Eberly),  Leola,  Pa., 
second  child,  Benjamin  William,  May  13. 

Kraus,  Harry  and  Kris  (Jantzi),  Lexington, 
Ky.,  Joel  Thomas,  Apr.  10. 

Miller,  Tom  and  Sonya  (Graber),  White  Pi- 
geon, Mich.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Megan 
Lanae,  May  14. 

Snyder,  Duane  and  Gayle  (Bender),  Welles- 
ley, Ont.,  third  child,  Matthew  Corey,  Mar.  28. 

Witmer,  Marvin  and  Debra  (Drake),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Jane  Marie,  May  10. 

Yoder,  Atlee  and  Carolyn  (Bachman),  Ka- 
lona, Iowa,  first  child,  Nathaniel  Artur,  May  6. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Christophel-Good.  Kevin  Christophel,  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.,  Pine  Grove  cong.,  and  Jea- 
nette Good,  Reading,  Pa.,  South  Seventh 
Street  cong.,  by  Jacob  Good,  May  7. 

Keim-Yoder.  Ron  Keim,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 
Grace  cong.,  and  Kris  Yoder,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
Smithville  cong.,  by  David  Eshleman,  Apr.  9. 

Steckly-Sauder.  Perry  Dean  Steckly,  Mil- 
verton, Ont.,  and  Charlotte  Dianne  Sauder, 
Newton,  Ont.,  both  of  Riverdale  cong.,  by 
Glenn  Zehr,  May  7. 


OBITUARIES 


Chanthakoun,  Sithat,  was  born  in  Laos, 
June  12,  1916;  died  at  Aultman  Hospital,  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  May  11,  1988;  aged  71  y.  In  1945  he 
was  married  to  Khamphanh  Simmavanh, 
which  was  his  second  marriage.  Surviving  are 
3 sons  (Phet,  Sirichantho,  and  Kouay),  3 
daughters  (Bouasy  Luangraj,  Souk  Souvanna- 
vong,  and  Air),  and  13  grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  Orrville  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  14,  in  charge 
of  John  P.  Lehman;  interment  in  Martin’s 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Detweiler,  Willis  F.,  son  of  Howard  A.  and 
Lizzie  (Freed)  Detweiler,  was  born  at  Sou- 


derton.  Pa.,  July  14,  1923;  died  at  Landis 
Homes,  Lititz,  Pa.,  May  9,  1988;  aged  64  y.  On 
June  4,  1949,  he  was  married  to  Odena  Mae 
Schrock,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Marlin),  one  daughter  (Mary  Lou  Mojon- 
nier),  4 grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Harold 
F.  and  Paul  F.).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  sister  (Irene  Detweiler)  and  one  brother 
(Vernon).  In  1955  he  was  ordained  as  a deacon 
and  served  the  Blossom  Hill  Mennonite 
Church.  He  was  a member  of  Blossom  Hill 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  May  11,  and  at  Souderton,  Pa.,  on 
May  12,  in  charge  of  Earl  Wert,  Chester  L. 
Wenger,  and  Russell  B.  Musselman;  interment 
in  Souderton  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Esch,  Galen  Eugene,  son  of  John  and 
Gladys  (Lapp)  Esch,  was  born  in  Logan  Co., 
Ohio,  Apr.  15,  1946;  died  of  cancer  at  Green 
Hills  Center,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  May  8, 1988; 
aged  41  y.  On  Nov.  6,  1965,  he  was  married  to 
Joyce  Allison,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 daughters  (Diane  and  Linda  Esch),  his 
mother,  2 brothers  (Floyd  and  John  Dale),  and 
2 sisters  (Carol  Shape  and  Miriam  Grant).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  and  one 
brother  (Don).  He  was  a member  of  South 
Union  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  May  11,  in  charge  of  Lynn 
Miller;  interment  in  South  Union  Church  Cem- 
etery. 

Eshleman,  Anna  Rohrer,  daughter  of  Wit- 
mer J.  and  Ida  (Bair)  Rohrer,  was  born  in 
Paradise  Twp.,  Pa.,  Apr.  27, 1894;  died  at  Men- 
nonite Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  1, 1988;  aged 
94  y.  On  Feb.  22,  1917,  she  was  married  to 
Clarence  B.  Eshleman,  who  died  on  Oct.  4, 
1986.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Dorothy  Leh- 
man and  Lois  L.  Thomas),  2 sons  (D.  Rohrer 
and  C.  Marvin),  13  grandchildren,  and  13 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
Paradise  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  May  3,  in  charge  of  Clair 
B.  Eby  and  Ralph  Ginder;  interment  in  Para- 
dise Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Keener,  Eldad  J.,  son  of  Clinton  and  Edna 
(Bucher)  Keener,  was  born  at  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  on  June  1,  1912;  died  at  Washington 
County  Hospital,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  on  Apr.  13, 
1988;  aged  75  y.  On  May  26,  1934,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Lydia  Baer,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  5 sons  (Carl  L.,  Dale  L.,  Wilmer  J., 
Dana  R.,  and  David  Frye),  2 daughters  (Ruth 
Martin  and  Lois  Winters),  20  grandchildren, 
one  sister  (Lydia),  and  one  brother  (Adriel).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Mennonite  Church  at 
Mercersburg,  Pa.,  where  memorial  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  16,  in  charge  of  Merle  Cor- 
dell, Mahlon  Eshleman,  Lloyd  Gingerich,  and 
Douglas  Miller;  interment  in  the  church  cem- 
etery. 

Leichty,  Willard  Raymond,  son  of  Daniel 
and  Eva  (Gerig)  Leichty,  was  born  in  Noble, 
Iowa,  Dec.  27,  1906;  died  at  Parkview  Home, 
Wayland,  Iowa,  May  12,  1988;  aged  81  y.  On 
Jan.  9,  1930,  he  was  married  to  Ruth  Augs- 
burger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Daniel,  Lowell,  and  Norman),  3 daughters 
(Marilyn  Roth,  Wilma  Lichti,  and  Linda),  17 
grandchildren,  14  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  sister  (Bernice  Wenger).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  grandson.  On  June  9,  1935,  he 
was  ordained  as  a minister  and  on  Nov.  8, 1959, 
he  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  bishop.  He 
served  the  congregations  at  Sugar  Creek  and 
Bethel  in  Iowa.  He  was  a member  of  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite  Church  on  May  15, 
in  charge  of  Ken  Steckly  and  Glen  Richard; 
interment  in  Bethel  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Roth,  Leah  Lichti,  daughter  of  Joseph  F. 
and  Barbara  (Roth)  Lichti,  was  born  in  Welles- 
ley Twp.,  Ont.,  Sept.  30, 1890;  died  at  Nithview 
Home,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Apr.  21,  1988; 
aged  97  y.  On  Jan.  26, 1915,  she  was  married  to 
Nicholas  S.  Roth,  who  died  on  Feb.  17,  1969. 
Surviving  are  4 sons  (Silvin,  Henry,  Nelson, 
and  Freeman),  2 daughters  (Luella  Zehr  and 


Nelda  Watson),  25  grandchildren,  39  great- 
grandchildren, and  one  sister.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Steinmann  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  24,  in 
charge  of  Elmer  Schwartzentruber  and  Fred 
Lichti;  interment  in  Steinmann  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Snyder,  Alice,  daughter  of  Alan  and  Me- 
lissa Snyder,  was  born  in  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Oct. 
15,  1899;  died  at  Kitchener-Waterloo  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Mar.  24,  1988;  aged  88  y.  She 
was  a member  of  Bloomingdale  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  27,  in  charge  of  Bertha  Landers;  inter- 
ment in  Bloomingdale  Church  Cemetery. 

Ummel,  Eddie  Ellsworth,  was  born  at  Ll- 
mon,  Colo.,  Mar.  3,  1938;  died  of  cancer  at 
Penrose  Hospital,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
Mar.  31,  1988;  aged  50  y.  Surviving  is  his 
mother  (Maretta  Ummel).  He  was  a member  of 
Limon  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Love  Funeral  Home  on  Apr.  3,  in 
charge  of  Tony  Watson  and  Eldo  Miller;  inter- 
ment in  Pershing  Memorial  Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Martin  L.,  son  of  David  S.  and 
Barbara  (Diller)  Weaver,  was  born  at  Oronogo, 
Mo.,  July  15,  1894;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Nov. 
21,  1987;  aged  93  y.  On  Apr.  20,  1924,  he  was 
married  to  Esther  Birkey,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 children  (Carolyn  Hertzler, 
Glen  Eugene  Weaver,  and  Marian  Troyer),  6 
grandchildren,  and  5 great-grandchildren.  In- 
terment in  Ness  Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Oscar,  son  of  Christian  and  Sarah 
(Martin)  Weaver,  was  born  in  Harrison  Twp., 
Ind.,  Mar.  24, 1895;  died  of  leukemia  at  Elkhart 
General  Hospital,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  13,  1988; 
aged  93  y.  On  Apr.  12, 1917,  he  was  married  to 
Inez  T.  Wenger,  who  died  on  Sept.  17,  1986. 
Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Anna  Hunsberger 
and  Fern  Witmer),  3 sons  (I^well,  Robert,  and 
Glenn),  20  grandchildren,  36  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  2 brothers  (Albert  and  Paul).  He  was 
a member  of  Olive  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  15,  in  charge 
of  Dale  Shenk  and  J.  C.  Wenger;  interment  in 
Olive  Mennonite  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,June  9-11 

North  Central  Conference  annual  conference,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Dak.,  June  10-12 

lowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting  with  Northern 
District  of  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Hen- 
derson, Nebr.,  June  16-19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  17-18 
Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  June  23-25 
Pacific  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Salem,  Oreg.,  June 
24-27 

Northwest  Conference  annual  conference,  Tofield,  Alta.,  July 
1-3 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meeting,  Montgomery, 
Ind.,  July  7-9 

Virginia  Conference  assembly,  Bergton,  Va.,  July  13-17 
Worldwide  Missions  Conference,  Lancaster,  Pa..  July  16-17 
Leadership  Consultation  for  Black  and  Integrated  Churches, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  21-23 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  July  29-30 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting.  Ft.  Worth,  Tex., 
July  29-31 

Congress  on  Evangelism,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  4-7 
Hispanic  Assembly,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Aug.  9-12 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  12 
Ohio  Family  Life  Conference,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  Aug.  12-14 
Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  northern  Indiana, 
Aug.  15-18 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  executive  council,  Aug.  17- 
18 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Aug. 
20 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


United  Methodists  retain  language 
condemning  homosexuality 

Delegates  to  the  United  Methodist 
Church’s  recent  General  Conference  in  St. 
Louis  voted  overwhelmingly  to  retain  lan- 
guage condemning  homosexual  practice 
and  banning  ordination  of  active  gays. 
Faced  with  a slew  of  petitions  and  coun- 
terpetitions on  the  issue,  delegates  voted 
to  continue  the  church’s  ban  against  ordi- 
nation of  “self-avowed  practicing  homo- 
sexuals” and  to  maintain  the  denomina- 
tional position  that  the  practice  of  ho- 
mosexuality is  “incompatible  with  Chris- 
tian teaching.” 

Based  on  delegate  surveys  conducted 
prior  to  the  conference,  the  church’s  posi- 
tion on  homosexuality  was  predicted  to  be 
the  hottest  topic  during  the  deliberations. 
Speaker  after  speaker  rose  on  the  conven- 
tion floor  in  support  of  or  opposition  to 
two  major  committee  recommendations. 
When  debate  ended  after  more  than  two 
hours,  advocates  for  softening  the 
church’s  positions  on  homosexuality  were 
left  with  little  to  cheer  about.  One  “vic- 
tory” of  sorts  for  advocates  of  change  was 
the  failure  of  an  effort  to  strip  language 
affirming  that  God’s  grace  is  “available  to 
all,”  including  homosexuals. 


Gorbachev  reveals  new  approach  to 
religion  in  meeting  with  church  leaders 

Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  called 
for  a new  official  policy  that  would 
permit  the  church  to  “carry  on  its  activity 
without  any  outside  interference”  in  a 
meeting  with  Russian  Orthodox  leaders 
in  Moscow  recently.  He  told  Patriarch 
Pimen  and  other  top  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union’s  largest  religious  body  that  “mis- 
takes made  with  regard  to  the  church  and 
believers  in  the  1930s  and  the  years  that 
followed  are  being  rectified.”  Gorbachev 
added  that  “a  new  law  on  the  freedom  of 
conscience,  now  being  drafted,  will  reflect 
the  interests  of  religious  organizations.” 

Soviet  news  broadcasts  featured  parts 
of  the  meeting,  which  historians  said  was 
the  first  such  official  session  between  So- 
viet church  leaders  and  a Soviet  head  of 
state  since  1943,  when  Joseph  Stalin  sum- 
moned three  senior  prelates  to  a cere- 
mony restoring  the  Russian  Orthodox 


Church  to  good  standing  and  enouraging 
its  support  for  the  effort  to  fight  fascism 
in  World  War  II. 

The  Soviet  government  has  joined  with 
the  church  in  sponsoring  activities 
celebrating  the  millennium  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  this  year.  Ob- 
servers of  church-state  relations  in  the 
Soviet  Union  since  Gorbachev  came  to 
power  in  1985  credit  him  with  offering 
more  freedoms  for  religious  groups  as  a 
national  policy,  while  noting  that  this  has 
not  been  fully  implemented  at  local  and 
regional  levels. 


From  Falwell  to  North: 
a hero’s  welcome,  an  honorary  degree 

Oliver  North  received  a hero’s  welcome 
and  an  honorary  degree  at  televangelist 
Jerry  Falwell’s  Liberty  University  in 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  recently,  the  day  after  he 
retired  as  a lieutenant  colonel  after  20 
years  in  the  Marine  Corps.  North  is  a key 
figure  in  the  Iran-contra  scandal,  having 
been  charged  by  a special  prosecutor  with 
illegally  diverting  profits  from  Iranian 
arms  sales  to  the  antigovernment  rebels 
in  Nicaragua.  Falwell  said  a “Pardon 
Ollie  North”  campaign  he  has  sponsored 
through  his  Old  Time  Gospel  Hour  televi- 
sion program  and  his  Moral  Majority 
newspaper  had  gathered  600,000  signa- 
tures on  petitions. 


CBN  cancels  two  programs 
produced  by  Swaggart 

Christian  Broadcasting  Network  has 
canceled  two  programs  produced  by  the 
Jimmy  Swaggart  ministry  because  the 
defrocked  Assemblies  of  God  minister 
has  refused  to  stop  appearing  on  them. 
Earl  Weirich,  a spokesman  for  the  net- 
work founded  by  Pat  Robertson,  said 
CBN  had  offered  to  continue  broadcast- 
ing the  weekly  service  from  Swaggart’s 
Family  Worship  Center  in  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  and  a weekday  morning  Bible  broad- 
cast called  A Study  in  the  Word  if  Swag- 
gart stayed  off  them  for  a year.  “He 
responded  that  he  felt  it  was  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Jimmy  Swaggart 
Evangelistic  Association  to  do  so,” 
Weirich  said. 


Carter  targets:  pope  on  human  rights, 
Southern  Baptist  ‘warfare’ 

Former  U.S.  President  Jimmy  Carter 
has  blasted  Pope  John  Paul  II  for  failing 
to  denounce  human  rights  violations  and 
Southern  Baptist  fundamentalists  for  en- 
gaging in  “internecine  warfare”  instead 
of  dealing  with  the  world’s  problems.  “In 
general,  religious  leaders  like  us  have 
been  basically  dormant,”  Carter  said  in 
an  often-emotional  speech  before  300  peo- 
ple at  the  Carter  Presidential  Center  in 
Atlanta  recently.  He  also  criticized 
academic  theologians  for  writing  books 


that  are  incomprehensible  to  average 
people. 

Carter’s  remarks  opened  a three-day 
conference  on  “Theology,  Politics,  and 
Peace.”  He  faulted  the  pope  for  not  speak- 
ing out  more  strongly  against  human 
rights  abuses  in  his  travel.  “I  have  read 
his  speeches,  and  I have  been  extremely 
disappointed  with  the  bland  nature  of 
them,”  he  said.  Carter  cited  Chile,  El 
Salvador,  and  Nicaragua  as  places  where 
the  leader  of  the  world’s  Roman  Catholics 
missed  opportunities  to  chastise  govern- 
ments that  have  mistreated  their  citizens. 

Carter  directed  another  salvo  against 
the  leaders  of  his  own  denomination,  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  which  has 
been  dominated  by  theological  conserva- 
tives for  the  past  nine  years.  He  said  they 
have  attempted  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers between  church  and  state,  a move  he 
described  as  “very  destructive.” 

Ex-member  of  Mennonite  sect 
imprisoned  for  harassing  bishop 

A Pennsylvania  farmer  who  was  ex- 
communicated by  a sect  called  the  Re- 
formed Mennonite  Church  has  been 
sentenced  to  prison  for  violating  a proba- 
tion that  was  imposed  last  year  for  as- 
sault and  false  imprisonment  charges. 
Lebanon  County  Visiting  Judge  Robert 
Eby  sentenced  Robert  Bear  of  Upper 
Frankford  Township  to  four  concurrent 
terms  of  one  to  23  months  in  county 
prison  recently  after  he  violated  the 
terms  of  his  probation  by  going  to  Ash- 
combe  Farms,  the  business  that  is  run  by 
Reformed  Mennonite  Bishop  Glenn 
Gross.  Last  year  Bear  was  convicted  for 
holding  Gross  and  his  wife  hostage  in 
church  offices  for  nearly  eight  hours  and 
assaulting  them. 


Baptists  and  Catholics  plan 
to  issue  report  on  dialogues 

Southern  Baptists  and  Roman 
Catholics — America’s  two  largest  de- 
nominations— recently  completed  a 10- 
year  series  of  conversations  by  agreeing 
to  publish  a statement  titled  “How  We 
Agree;  How  We  Differ”  later  this  year. 
Thaddeus  Horgan  of  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Bishops’  Committee  for  Ecumenical  and 
Interreligious  Affairs  said  the  statement 
will  be  different  from  others  arising  from 
bilateral  dialogues  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  “because  it  does  not  claim 
that  its  subject  matter  states  what 
Southern  Baptists  and  Catholics  both 
agree  and  disagree  on  when  it  comes  to 
matters  of  belief  and  practice.”  Rather, 
he  said,  the  statement  “sets  forth  specific 
subjects  and  notes  that  through  conversa- 
tion about  them,  despite  very  real  dif- 
ferences in  the  language  we  use  to  explain 
our  faith,  a basic  understanding  of  what 
it  means  to  be  a follower  of  Jesus  Christ 
by  the  grace  of  God  clearly  emerges.” 
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The  elder  brother  syndrome 


I have  heard  it  said  that  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son 
is  an  overworked  text  in  prison  preaching.  That  preachers 
on  the  way  to  speak  to  a prison  service  without  a sermon 
clearly  in  mind,  suddenly  realize  that  this  one  fits. 

If  so,  it  should  by  all  means  not  be  limited  to  this.  Like 
many  of  Jesus’  parables  this  one  has  wide-ranging  ap- 
plications if  one  is  able  to  hear  them.  Sometimes  it  helps 
to  look  at  the  text  through  the  grid  of  later  formulations.  I 
found,  for  example,  that  Diogenes  Allen  in  his  book  The 
Traces  of  God  (Cowley  Publications,  1981)  uses  some 
thoughts  of  Kierkegaard,  a 19th-century  Danish 
philosopher,  as  comment  on  the  parable. 

Kierkegaard  divided  people  into  two  classes,  those 
following  the  “aesthetic  life”  and  those  who  concern 
themselves  with  the  “ethical  life.”  Aesthetics,  in  Kier- 
kegaard’s definition,  was  not  so  much  the  beautiful,  as 
the  interesting.  Everything  and  everybody  is  judged  on 
the  basis  of  interest,  “for  the  aesthete  desires  above  all  to 
be  entertained.”  In  contrast,  the  “ethical  person  is  guided 
by  obligations.  Such  a life  has  significance  through  the 
fulfillment  of  obligations. . . . The  world  is  full  of  drama 
because  good  and  evil  are  in  conflict,  and  so  our  actions  in 
such  a universe  partake  of  the  same  significance”  (p.  78). 

Now  the  prudent  person  will  probably  see  what  direc- 
tion this  is  leading.  The  problem  of  the  aesthete  becomes 
ultimate  boredom.  As  Allen  puts  it  on  the  same  page,  “It 
becomes  harder  and  harder  to  recapture  the  fascination 
and  excitement  of  having  done  something  for  the  first 
time,  when  . . . there  is  nothing  new  to  try.”  The  ethical 
person,  on  the  other  hand,  may  lose  confidence  from  the 
pressure  of  the  obligations.  Or  perhaps  be  overconfident 
of  the  ability  to  fulfill  them. 

Allen  proposes  then  to  consider  the  prodigal  as  a model 
of  the  aesthete  who  set  out  to  be  entertained  and  the  elder 
son  as  the  ethical  person  with  his  obligations.  In  the 
parable,  we  can  see  that  the  aesthete  comes  out  better  in 
the  end  because  of  his  change  of  attitude.  The  ethicist 
would  be  welcome  to  the  party  also,  but  refuses,  evidently 
because  of  a mean  and  self-satisfied  spirit. 

In  the  original  context  it  was  probably  the  ethicists  who 
got  the  bigger  bite  from  this  parable  since  there  were 
likely  to  be  more  of  them  in  the  audience.  Yet  it  is  appro- 
priate to  note  that  the  only  criticism  of  the  elder  brother 
implied  in  the  parable  is  for  his  refusal  to  come  to  the 
party  for  the  younger  one. 

In  our  own  North  American  culture,  the  antics  and  chi- 
canery of  the  aesthetes  have  recently  been  particularly 
obvious,  both  in  religion  and  in  politics.  Numbers  of 
persons  seem  to  have  failed  to  grasp  the  nature  of  their 
obligations.  They  have  operated  as  if  they  were  called  to 
be  entertained  instead  of  to  serve.  The  televangelists  who 
were  brought  down  for  sexual  indiscretions  did  not  sud- 
denly depart  from  the  faith.  They  had  already  for  years 


indulged  themselves  with  money. 

Even  more  dramatic  examples  are  appearing  in  the 
U.S.  government.  According  to  a report  from  Parade  ap- 
pearing in  The  Washington  Spectator,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  set  a new  high  for  lawlessness  in 
government,  outstripping  the  Grant,  Harding,  and  Nixon 
administrations  which  had  been  understood  to  have  set 
earlier  sleaze  records.  It  is  said  that  563  Reagan  officials 
have  been  indicted  for  breaking  the  law  and  470  con- 
victed. 

According  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  questions  are 
not  all  within  the  administrative  branch  of  U.S.  govern- 
ment. It  reports  that  Common  Cause,  a citizen’s  lobby, 
has  called  for  an  investigation  of  the  business  affairs  of 
Jim  Wright,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
who  is  accused  of  negotiating  special  arrangements  in 
order  to  sidestep  specific  regulations  on  fund-raising. 

And,  of  course,  the  news  from  Wall  Street  itself  in  recent 
years  has  not  been  reassuring. 

Indeed  Lewis  H.  Lapham  in  his  book  Money  and  Class 
in  America  proposes  that  money  is  the  civil  religion  of  the 
United  States.  As  a sample  of  an  aesthete’s  dilemma,  he 
tells  of  an  acquaintance  who  reported  an  income  of 
$250,000  a year,  but  who  complained  that  he  needed  some 
$300,000  to  meet  his  family’s  standard  of  living. 

These  prodigals  have  not  returned  and  it  is  important 
to  remind  ourselves  that  indeed  theirs  is  a dead-end 
street.  Yet  in  spite  of  its  failure  to  satisfy,  the  aesthetic 
dimension  continues  to  attract  people.  Indeed,  Lapham 
proposes  that  consumption  in  the  U.S.  has  an  aura  of  the 
sacred.  “The  faithful  go  shopping  in  much  the  spirit  that 
Christians  once  stopped  to  pray  at  wayside  shrines. . . . 
The  feasts  of  consumption  thus  become  rituals  of  com- 
munion. The  faithful  consume  goods  and  services  as  if 
they  were  partaking  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ”  (p. 
210).  The  aesthete  worships  mammon,  an  idolatry  which 
Jesus  mentioned  years  ago.  The  military  system  serves  as 
an  auxiliary  to  this  worship  of  mammon.  And  the  offer- 
ing is  taken  up  as  taxes. 

And  what  of  us  who  perceive  of  life  as  a matter  of  obli- 
gations? (For  myself,  this  has  been  my  lot  since  I was  first 
called  upon  to  carry  wood  for  the  kitchen  range  at  about 
the  age  of  six.)  What  is  the  warning  to  us?  I think  it  is  that 
we  should  beware  of  the  elder  brother  syndrome.  While 
we  do  well  to  separate  ourselves  from  the  excesses  and 
idolatries  of  the  aesthetes,  we  dare  not  imagine  that  we 
are  thus  relieved  from  accepting  the  grace  of  God. 

All  of  us  live  by  the  grace  of  God,  whether  repentant 
aesthetes  or  devoted  ethicists.  The  parable  speaks  to  both 
if  we  will  hear.  Perhaps  you  prefer  to  take  it  directly 
without  the  interference  of  Kierkegaard  or  Diogenes 
Allen.  Either  way,  it  is  a text  with  life  and  power. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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by  Melodie  Davis 


Long  before  the  days  of  VCRs  and  dusk-to-dawn 
media  violence,  an  imaginative  cousin  reduced  me  to  a 
good  candidate  for  emotional  therapy  by  telling  me 
about  a woman  who  had  her  legs  chopped  off  when  she 
got  into  bed  one  night.  From  then  on,  I not  only 
checked  under  my  bed  each  night,  but  searched  for  a 


bogeyman  in  every  closet  and  corner  and  behind  every 
door  in  the  whole  upstairs.  I hate  to  think  what  Rims 
like  today’s  popular  Friday  the  Thirteenth  series  would 
have  done  to  me  back  then. 

If  you’re  not  aware  of  the  horrible,  senseless,  sexual- 
ly violent  videos  available  in  every  corner  video  and  con^ 


If  you’re  not  aware 
of  the  horrible, 
senseless,  sexually 
violent  videos 
available  in  every 
corner  store,  you 
need  to  be. 


venience  store,  you  need  to  be.  One  man  watching  just  a 
couple  minutes  of  Texas  Chainsaw  Massacre  put  it  quite 
succinctly:  “but  it’s  so  stupid! "Likely  teenagers  and 
adults  in  your  congregation  have  either  rented  (out  of 
curiosity  or  ignorance)  or  been  pressured  into  viewing  one 
or  more  by  friends:  “Aw  come  on,  Helen.  Too  chicken  to 
watch  a little  scary  flick?” 

I personally  would  probably  never  have  viewed  even 
part  of  one  if  I hadn’t  been  asked  to  attend  a “Media  Vio- 
lence and  Values”  seminar  sponsored  by  eight  major  re- 
ligious bodies  and  communications  agencies  last  fall. 

Even  then  I resented  being  subjected  to  even  10-minute 
clips  of  blood,  gratuitous  nudity,  and,  as  David  Pomeroy, 
the  convener  of  the  seminar  said,  “ever  more  imaginative 
ways  to  dispose  of  a human  being.” 

Every  day  children  under  the  age  of  17  can  walk  into  a 
store  and  rent  these  hideous  videos  because  some  of  them 
were  not  released  as  motion  pictures  and  therefore  not 
rated  by  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America.  Or 
they  were  tame  enough  in  “sexual”  content  to  receive  a 
PG — never  mind  the  “violenf’content. 

Young  people  talk  all  week  about  the  movies  they’re  go- 
ing to  rent  over  the  weekend.  Only  about  6 percent  of 
teenagers  report  watching  alone  (I  can  understand  why). 
So  it  is  largely  a group  phenomenon,  and  most  popular 
among  teenage  boys.  Video  store  owners  report  that  the 
sections  of  the  video  with  the  “best”  parts  wear  out  the 
fastest,  so  it’s  obvious  that  viewers  “fast  forward”  to  the 
gory  or  sexy  parts  and  watch  and  rewatch  them. 

Some  specifics.  I think  it  will  help  to  be  specific.  While 
viewing  the  clips  at  the  seminar  I found  myself  fidgeting 
uncomfortably,  wishing  they  were  over,  and  at  times  still 
averting  my  eyes.  But  I’ll  go  into  some  detail  because  it  is 
important  to  know  we’re  not  just  talking  about  King 
Kong  or  Jaws. 

The  sexually  violent  videos  that  are  so  popular  contain 
scene  after  scene  of  mostly  violence  for  the  sake  of  vio- 
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lence,  mixed  in  with  mildly  (and  some  explicitly)  erotic 
scenes.  The  idea  is  to  turn  you  on  and  then  the  violence 
shocks  the  emotions  even  more. 

The  weapons  used  in  the  so-called  “slasher”  films  are 
purposely  blunt  to  produce  the  most  blood  and  grotesque 
wounds— such  as  dart  guns,  drills,  axes,  chain  saws, 
screwdrivers.  Eyes  are  gouged  out,  people  beheaded,  cut 
in  half,  dismembered. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  camera  at  the  point  of  murder 
is  often  as  if  the  camera  were  sitting  on  the  murderer’s 
shoulders,  so  that  it  seems  like  you  yourself  are  doing  the 
crime. 

The  dialogue  and  plot  are  often  inane,  written  by  for- 
mula, totally  without  “redeeming  social  value”  except 
that  it  is  usually  the  “bad  girls”  who  are  killed.  In  one  10- 
minute  Friday  the  Thirteenth  segment,  the  dialogue 
consisted  of  lines  like  “Rick,  where’d  you  go?  Why  don’t 
you  answer  me?  Quit  teasing  me!”  (Female  soon  killed. 
Enter  another  female  asking  the  same  fear-inducing 
questions  of  her  silent  partner.  Killed.  Repeat  ad 
nauseam.) 

Shell-shocked  sickness.  The  effect  of  all  this  among 
the  media  violence  seminar  participants  was  shell- 
shocked sickness.  These  were  educated,  media-minded 
adults.  But  it  is  not  only  religious  people  who  are  asking 
what  is  wrong  with  our  society.  Even  the  most  secular  of 
writers  and  magazines  have  no  stomach  for  this  slasher 
genre  (see  Macleans,  June  1987,  p.  9).  Film  critics  Roger 
Ebert  and  Gene  Siskel  have  been  outspoken  in  their 
disgust  ( Youth,  October  1987,  p.  10).  Kids  seem  to  watch  it 
as  a fad.  But  as  such  it  has  enjoyed  a resurgence  of  popu- 
larity for  at  least  10  years — the  movie  Halloween  was 
made  in  1978. 

The  purpose  of  reporting  on  all  this  here  is  not  to 
produce  outrage  and  sermons  (by  parents  or  pastors)  on 
the  topic,  but  to  encourage  responsible  dialogue.  Teens 
may  be  consuming  this  stuff  saying,  “It  doesn’t  really  af- 
fect me;  it’s  just  something  to  do,”  while  we  adults  don’t 
know  how  to  respond  because  we  don’t  want  to  be  ignored 
by  them  as  “out  of  it.” 
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Education  must 
create 

a climate  of  total 
intolerance  for 
slasher  films, 
just  as  we  no  longer 
tolerate  slavery. 


Do  Mennonite  youth  consume  the  worst  of  these 
sexually  violent  videos?  I don’t  know  yet,  but  want  to  find 
ways  to  do  research.  (A  local  group  turned  down  my  ques- 
tionnaire.) I do  know  that  the  producers  wouldn’t  make 
six  sequels  to  Friday  the  Thirteenth  without  making 
money.  I’m  sure  Mennonites  figure  in  this  profit  but 
probably  not  to  the  degree  of  the  general  population.  We 
do  know  that  about  35  percent  of  Mennonite  homes  now 
own  a VCR  or  are  planning  to  buy  one  within  the  next 
year,  according  to  recent  research  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

A group  of  10  Syracuse  University  journalism  students 
participated  in  the  media  seminar  and  seven  out  of  10  had 
previously  seen  the  Friday  the  Thirteenth  video.  Only  one 
out  of  the  50  or  so  adults  (most  of  us  over  age  35)  had  seen 
it.  Locally,  one  Mennonite  teenager  guessed  that  she  and 
another  friend  were  the  only  ones  among  her  ac- 
quaintances at  the  public  school  who  had  not  seen  any  of 
the  Friday  the  Thirteenth  videos.  (At  least,  that’s  what 
she  gathered  from  their  conversations.) 

This  problem  is  not  really  unique  to  our  time.  Greek 
and  Shakespearean  tragedies  held  a certain  amount  of 
horror.  In  the  Old  Testament,  Judges  14-16  (the  Samson 
story)  is  not  exactly  for  the  weak-stomached,  to  name  just 
one  passage.  Parents  have  always  lectured  about  the  “ter- 
rible things  young  folks  are  into  nowadays.”  We’ve  been 
concerned  about  TV,  rock  music,  rock  videos,  and  now 
slasher  videos.  It’s  one  more  thing  to  make  you  worry  late 
at  night. 

So  what  can  you  do? 

1.  Find  a way  to  open  up  discussion  in  families,  youth 
groups,  and  Sunday  school  classes.  Use  worthwhile  films 
and  videos  to  talk  about  what  goes  into  a quality  film 
versus  a low-budget,  done-purely-for-the-money  slasher 
film.  Soon  to  come  out  of  the  seminar  I attended  will  be  a 
two-day  workshop  to  use  in  congregations  and  with 
leaders  to  facilitate  this  process. 

2.  Researchers  frequently  say  that  “pre”  and  “post”  dis- 
cussions can  greatly  influence  the  impact  a film/video 
has  on  a teen.  Talk  nonjudgmentally  about  what  you’re 
feeling  and  what  they’re  feeling  and  how  they  felt  about 
the  characters  of  the  point  of  view  being  expressed. 

3.  Talk  about  the  people  who  made  the  video.  Why  do 
actors  agree  to  do  slasher  films?  Alice  Cooper,  of  rock 
music  fame,  said  he  was  “thrilled”  to  do  a movie  called 
Monster  Dog.  “It  sounded  like  fun — three  months  in 
Madrid,  I’d  get  to  turn  into  a dog,  and  we’d  get  to  kill  eight 
people.”  His  madness  extends  to  concerts:  “We’re  contem- 
plating giving  blood  bibs  to  the  first  20  rows,”  Cooper 


says.  “I’d  hate  to  see  an  entire  generation  get  away 
without  experiencing  at  least  one  decapitation  ( Video, 
February  1987,  p.  20).  (Someone  please  tell  me  he’s  joking!) 

Certainly  Cooper  isn’t  the  typical  actor  to  perform  in 
these  C-grade  low-budget  films.  But  in  general  I hear  that 
TV  actors  say  they  do  what  the  writers  and  directors 
want;  writers  and  directors  say  it’s  the  producer’s  fault. 
Producers  say  it’s  the  networks  that  demand  more  sex 
and  violence.  Networks  say  the  competition  is  fierce,  and 
finally  sponsors  say  they  give  the  public  what  it  wants.  It 
is  really  all  of  these  and  an  economic  system  that  thrives 
on  mass  products:  what  gets  produced  is  that  which  will 
make  money. 

4.  Find  out  if  local  video  stores  have  limits  regarding 
underaged  renters.  Praise  those  stores  who  attempt  to 
enforce  age  guidelines  by  writing  letters  to  the  proprietor 
or  the  local  newspaper. 

5.  Find  out  from  other  parents  what  rules  they  have  so 
kids  can’t  say,  “Everyone  else  gets  to  watch. ...” 

6.  Encourage  school  systems  to  include  film/video 
studies  in  their  courses  and  curriculum  to  aid  wiser  view- 
ing. As  adults  we  spend  about  365  hours  a year  watching 
TV/film/video,  and  only  10  hours  a year  (average  statis- 
tics) reading  books.  We  need  “film  literacy”  courses  to 
help  us  not  accept  trash  as  entertainment,  not  even  as 
pure  “escape.” 

7.  Ramona  Pence,  a Church  of  the  Brethren  media  edu- 
cator, says  her  most  effective  tool  is  to  “let  children  teach 
children.”  She  conducts  a seminar  with  fourth-  or  fifth- 
graders  who  in  turn  teach  first-graders  about  saying  no  to 
violent  videos.  Perhaps  the  “Just  Say  No”  slogan  that  is 
being  used  in  the  campaigns  against  teen  sex  and  drugs 
could  be  adopted. 

8.  Publish  reviews  of  quality  videos  and  films  in  your 
church  newsletter,  available  from  a variety  of  sources. 
Subscribe  to  Preview  from  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
and  get  acquainted  with  what  Sisters  and  Brothers  Film 
& Video  offers.  There  is  so  much  good  out  there  to  be  seen 
that  it’s  a shame  to  have  to  spend  even  one  hour  watching 
something  that  is  a waste  of  time,  let  alone  degrading. 

9.  Many  educators  feel  the  best  remedy  is  media  educa- 
tion. Boycotts  and  censorship  get  into  tricky  ground,  be- 
cause videos,  like  books,  are  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment.  Education  must  create  a climate  of  total  in- 
tolerance for  slasher  films,  just  as  we  no  longer  tolerate 
slavery. 

As  a parent  I may  not  have  to  check  under  my  bed  for 
bogeyman  every  night,  but  I do  need  to  check  what’s  play- 
ing on  the  VCR!  ^ 
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HEAR,  HEAR! 


A column  for  the  sharing  of  personal 
concerns. 


Let’s  combine 
service  and  education 

With  all  the  articles  that  have  been 
written  lately  about  the  importance  of 
Christian  education,  I think  that  we  all 
can  agree  that  sending  our  youth  to  one  of 
our  Mennonite  colleges  should  be  high  on 
our  priority  list.  But  what  have  we  as  a 
church  really  done  to  encourge  our  youth 
to  attend  these  institutions?  Sure,  we’ve 
written  our  articles  and  made  our 
speeches,  but  “talk  is  cheap”;  college  tui- 
tion is  not.  I’m  not  faulting  the  colleges 
for  having  high  rates.  They  seem  to  be  in 
line  with  other  private  colleges. 

The  U.S.  military  is  attracting  many 
youth  these  days.  Why?  Because,  they  of- 
fer a college  education  to  those  who  sign 
up  for  a few  years  of  military  service. 
Even  some  of  our  own  youth  are  attracted 
to  this.  Is  it  possible  to  apply  this  same 
strategy  to  our  own  programs?  What  if 
we  were  to  pay  the  college  tuition  of  our 
Mennonite  youth,  provided  they  spend  a 
few  years  in  Voluntary  Service  and  pro- 
vided they  attend  a Mennonite  college? 
Say,  one  year  of  college  for  every  year  of 
VS? 

We,  in  the  past,  have  limited  our  think- 
ing to  just  Bible  majors.  But  I propose  we 
open  it  up  to  all  majors.  The  church  needs 
Christian  business  persons,  doctors, 
teachers,  scientists,  and  nurses  as  well  as 
preachers  and  theologians. 

There  is,  however,  more  behind  this 
proposal  than  giving  our  youth  a good 
Christian  education.  Spending  a few 
years  in  VS  may  help  them  decide  more 
specifically  in  what  subject  to  major,  once 
they  go  to  college.  Many  students  enter 
that  first  year  of  college  not  knowing 
which  direction  to  go.  Also,  VS  may  help 
orient  them  to  missions  and  to  the  dif- 
ferent servanthood  opportunities  in 
which  the  church  is  involved.  Aside  from 
that,  we  all  know  the  values  that  VS  has 
and  the  maturity  that  it  brings. 

From  personal  experience,  I would 
have  loved  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
spend  a year  or  two  in  VS  in  preparation 
for  my  overseas  experience  now.  But 
before  and  during  college  I had  to  work 
just  to  earn  enough  to  cover  the  amount 
that  I couldn’t  get  in  loans.  And  after 
graduation,  I had  to  work  to  pay  off  those 
loans.  I am  grateful  for  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions’  policy  of  cover- 


ing college  debt  while  in  its  program,  but 
even  that  doesn’t  help  the  struggling 
student. 

I will  say  that  there  are  currently  some 
churches  and  conferences  paying  the  tui- 
tion for  their  youth,  and  I want  to  com- 
mend them  for  this.  Even  some  of  the 
colleges  are  offering  scholarships  or 
matching  church  contributions,  and  this 
is  good.  But  can’t  we,  as  a whole  church, 
work  on  this  together?  I see  the  benefits 
of  two  great  porgrams:  Mennonite  col- 
leges and  Voluntary  Service.  Let’s  combine 
them! 

— C.  Conrad  Martin,  Shirati,  Tanzania 


Good  and  evil 
in  all  of  us 

We  each  have  two  basements  to  our 
personality.  The  first  contains  what  I am 
embarrassed,  ashamed,  or  afraid  to  ad- 
mit to  others  about  myself.  Beneath  that 
lies  the  more  frightful  second.  It  contains 
what  I am  embarrassed,  ashamed,  or 
afraid  to  admit  to  myself  about  myself. 

Introducing  a story  about  the  Nazi 
Adolf  Eichmann,  Mike  Wallace  on  CBS 
asked,  “How  is  it  possible  for  a man  to  act 
as  Eichmann  acted?  Was  he  a monster,  a 
madman,  or  was  he  perhaps  something 
even  more  terrifying?  Was  he  normal?” 
The  executioner  of  millions  of  Jews,  gays, 
gypsies,  political  dissenters,  handicapped 
people — normal? 

The  startling  answer  to  Wallace’s 
shocking  question  came  in  an  interview 
with  Yehiel  Dinur,  a concentration  camp 
Jewish  survivor  who  testified  against 
Eichmann.  A film  clip  of  Eichmann’s 
1961  trial  shows  Dinur  walking  into  the 
courtroom,  stopping  short,  seeing 
Eichmann  for  the  first  time  since  the  Ho- 
locaust architect  had  sent  him  to  Ausch- 
witz 18  years  earlier.  Dinur  began  to  cry 
uncontrollably,  then  fainted,  collapsing  in 
a heap  on  the  floor  as  the  presiding  judi- 
cial officer  pounded  his  gavel  for  order  in 
the  crowded  courtroom. 

Was  Dinur  overcome  by  hatred?  Fear? 
Agonizing  memories?  No,  it  was  none  of 
these.  All  at  once  he  realized  Eichmann 
was  not  the  all-powerful  Army  officer 
who  had  sent  so  many  to  their  deaths. 
This  Eichmann  was  an  ordinary  man.  “I 
was  afraid  about  myself,”  said  Dinur.  “I 
saw  that  I am  capable  to  do  this.  I am 
exactly  like  him.”  Dinar’s  terrible  dis- 
covery that  Eichmann  is  in  all  of  us  is  a 
horrifying  truth. 

I despise  and  strongly  denounce 
Reagan’s  insanely  murderous  policies  in 
Central  America,  the  Middle  East,  and 
southern  Africa,  and  in  preparing  for  the 


mass  extermination  of  the  human  race. 
At  the  same  time  I humbly  confess  that 
unplugged  from  the  love,  wisdom,  and 
experiences  I have  received,  I am  no  bet- 
ter or  different  than  he  or  anyone  on 
death  row.  I stand  daily  in  profound  need 
of  light  and  love.  I protest  boldly  the  evil 
around  me  while  I confess  humbly  the 
evil  within  me. 

All  human  beings  are  capable  both  of 
ferocious  evil  and  of  magnificent  good. 

—Don  Schrader,  Dakota,  III. 


Who  wrote  the 
letter  to  the  Hebrews? 

“I  was  on  such  a mission  to  Damascus, 
armed  with  authority  and  commission  of 
the  chief  priests,  when  one  day  about 
noon,  sir,  a light  from  heaven,  brighter 
than  the  noonday  sun,  shone  down  on  me 
and  my  companions.  We  all  fell  down, 
and  I heard  a voice  speaking  to  me  in  He- 
brew, ‘Saul,  Saul,  why  are  you  persecut- 
ing me?  You  are  only  hurting  yourself  ” 
(Acts  26:12-14). 

The  key  word  here  is  the  “Hebrew” 
tongue.  In  Acts  21:40  Paul  testified  to  the 
people  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  of  his  faith 
life  and  his  zeal  for  the  faith  of  his 
fathers.  In  Acts  22:2  it  says,  “When  they 
heard  him  speak  in  Hebrew,  the  silence 
was  even  greater.” 

In  Acts  21:20-29;  22:3  we  see  Paul  sub- 
mitting to  a Hebrew  custom  to  show  he  is 
one  of  them.  In  another  place  Paul  says 
he  is  a Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.  He  says 
he  was  taught  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  a 
renowned  teacher  of  the  Hebrews. 

It  was  the  Hebrews  who  gave  Paul  so 
much  trouble.  It  was  they  who  stoned 
him  and  left  him  for  dead.  It  was  they 
who  threatened  his  life,  and  he  was  let 
down  over  the  city  wall  in  a basket  and 
escaped.  It  was  the  Hebrews  who  fol- 
lowed Paul  and  said  believers  must  be  cir- 
cumcised. They  were  known  as  the 
Judaizers.  The  book  of  Hebrews  is  di- 
rected to  these  people. 

Now  who  could  be  more  qualified  to 
write  Hebrews  than  Paul?  Judge  for 
yourselves.  The  canon  requires  the  author 
of  Scripture  to  be  an  apostle  or  one  ac- 
cepted by  the  apostles.  If  we  say  we  don’t 
know  who  wrote  Hebrews  then  we  must 
remove  it  from  its  place  in  Scripture.  This 
is  what  some  so-called  scholars  wanted, 
including  Martin  Luther.  If  we  say  Paul 
didn’t  write  it,  then  we  must  also  say  we 
don’t  know  who  wrote  it.  The  early 
church  ascribed  it  to  Paul  and  to  no  one 
else.  Is  it  possible  we  have  more  informa- 
tion than  they?  Might  they  not  know 
more  than  we? 
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It  remains,  and  it  is  in  the  Bible  today 
because  of  the  authorship  of  Paul  and  it  is 
most  necessary,  for  it  contains  the 
greatest  arguments  against  premillen- 
nialism  that  can  be  known.  Possibly 
Paul’s  name  was  left  off  for  his  personal 
safety.— Elvin  Glick,  Clare,  Iowa 


A good  conscience 
can  be  wrong 

Webster  defines  conscience  as  conduct 
to  one’s  sense  of  right.  The  question  then 
is  from  whence  our  sense  of  right? 

Paul  said  he  lived  in  all  good  conscience 
when  he  gave  his  testimony  to  the  rulers, 
and  yet  he  persecuted  the  church.  He 
followed  his  beliefs,  for  he  said,  “I 
thought  I ought  to  do  many  things 
contrary  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  which  also 
I did.”  Later  in  writing  to  the  Galatians 
he  said  that  God  revealed  Christ  to  him 
by  direct  revelation.  To  us  it  is  through 
his  Word.  This  I think  teaches  us  that  a 
good  conscience  is  not  always  right.  It  de- 
pends on  how  we  have  taught  it. 

I recall  asking  a young  man  what  Scrip- 
ture he  has  for  not  registering  with  the 
Selective  Service  System.  He  replied,  “I 
have  none;  I just  feel  that  way.”  Peter 
writes  that  we  are  to  be  ready  to  give  a 
reason  to  those  that  ask  us.  Of  course  this 
applies  to  things  the  Bible  teaches  us.  I 
have  a conscience  against  TV.  I could  give 
a number  of  reasons  why.  However  I 
could  not  give  a definite  Scripture  against 
it.  My  Amish  neighbors  might  mention  a 
car  or  a telephone  with  the  same  lack  of 
Scripture.  We  need  to  respect  those 
whose  conscience  is  different  than  ours, 
and  seek  not  to  offend  them  if  they  do  not 
contradict  Scripture. 

My  concern  is  that  where  we  have  a 
definite  “thus  saith  the  Lord”  we  should 
not  try  to  evade  it  by  appealing  to  our 
conscience.  Conscience  is  only  a safe 
guide  if  it  accords  with  Scripture.  Thus 
the  importance  of  having  a good  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures  and  a readiness  to 
do  what  they  teach.  This  means  some- 
times comparing  Scripture  with  Scrip- 
ture. 

For  instance  the  exception  clause  on 
Christ’s  teaching  on  divorce  in  Matthew 
19  as  some  interpret  it.  Yet  Paul  wrote 
later  in  Romans  7:1-3  that  only  death  can 
sever  a marriage  bond.  No  exceptions. 
Some  for  conscience’  sake  refuse  to  pay 
part  of  their  taxes  they  feel  goes  for  war 
purposes.  Paul  in  Romans  13  wrote  that 
God  has  ordained  civil  government  and 
that  we  should  pay  our  taxes.  Our  nation 
allows  liberal  deductions  for  charitable 


purposes.  Taking  advantage  of  these 
would  solve  tax  problems  for  many  and 
would  be  a blessing  of  increased  giving  to 
the  church. 

Another  one  is  women’s  role  in  the 
church.  That  they  can  teach  the  Scrip- 
tures is  plain,  even  to  men.  Christ  after 
his  resurrection  told  the  women  to  tell 
men  of  his  resurrection  and  remedy  for 
sin.  This  is  understandable.  Woman  got 
man  to  sin  in  the  garden  in  the  first  place. 
Should  they  now  not  tell  man  of  God’s 
remedy  for  sin?  However  the  leadership 


role  that  God  gave  to  man  I believe  still 
stands.  When  Aaron  and  Miriam  came  to 
Moses  and  said  he  takes  too  much  upon 
himself,  God  was  displeased.  Why  was 
Miriam  stricken  with  leprosy  and  Aaron 
not?  Was  it  not  because  her  sin  was 
greater?  Aaron  wanted  something  God 
had  given  to  Moses.  Miriam  had  the  same 
desire  and  above  that  a leadership  role 
that  from  the  beginning  God  delegated  to 
man.  If  we  are  open  to  the  Spirit  it  will 
never  lead  contrary  to  his  Word. 

— Titus  Martin,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 


Not  all  of  Stevens  books  were  in  print. 


Like  baby  Kristen  Path.  Or  89-year- 
old  Ida  Yoder.  Also  elder  Joy 
Kauffman.  And  Pastor  Duane  Beck. 

The  Belmont  Mennonite  congregation 
OTCned  the  pages  of  learning  for  Steve 
Wiebe-Johnson  during  his  yearlong 
supervised  pastoral  internship. 


AMBS  offers  yearlong,  eight-month, 
and  summer  pastoralmtemships  as 

Eart  of  the  three- year  Master  of 
•ivinity  program. 

Write  Jim  Metzler,  Admissions,  AMBS, 
3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517- 
1999;  or  call  him  at  219/295-3726. 


Let  a congregation  put  its  imprint  on  you. 


Associated 

Mennonite 

Biblical 

Seminaries 
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Father’s  Day  without  my  father 


by  Marty  Lehman  Hooley 

Father’s  Day  is  here  again  and  I am  aware  that  my 
father  is  no  longer  living.  The  day  no  longer  holds  the 
meaning  it  used  to.  I am  still  trying  to  readjust  to  the  dif- 
ference. 

Father’s  Day  brings  back  memories  of  what  Father’s 
Days  used  to  be  like.  I would  always  spend  a good  half 
hour  at  the  card  shop  looking  for  just  the  right  card  for 
Dad.  I also  tried  to  spend  some  time  with  him  on  that  day. 
I didn’t  always  make  it,  and  sometimes  the  time  I spent 
with  him  was  short.  But  it  was  Father’s  Day,  and  I was 
thankful  for  my  father  and  what  he  had  done  for  me. 

Now  that  I no  longer  have  a father,  it  is  now  a day  of 
remembering  my  Dad.  I can  only  relive  memories;  I can 
no  longer  create  them.  It  is  a day  filled  with  emotions  and 
uncertainty.  It  is  a day  I have  to  get  reused  to. 

How  do  I now  spend  Father’s  Day?  One  thing  I usually 
do  is  go  to  the  cemetery.  I am  reminded  of  all  the  good 
times  we  used  to  have.  I remember  what  a good  father  he 
was.  I relive  many  good  memories.  Another  thing  I do  is 
think  of  all  the  things  I could  have  done  differently — 
things  I wish  I would  have  done  differently. 

I now  realize  that  I took  my  parents  for  granted,  more 
or  less.  I enjoyed  being  with  them,  but  somehow  always 
assumed  they  would  always  be  there.  When  my  father 
died  at  an  early  age,  my  family  relations  took  on  a new 
meaning.  I don’t  have  a father  and  yet  most  of  the  people 
my  age  do.  Even  my  mother  still  has  a father.  I realize 
how  much  I miss  my  father  and  how  much  of  life  he 
missed.  I am  now  more  aware  of  people  around  me  who 
have  or  are  experiencing  a loss.  Something  I never  used  to 
give  much  thought  to.  I also  realize  that  life  changes  and 
there  is  nothing  I can  do  to  turn  back  the  clock  of  time. 

Not  having  a father  on  Father’s  Day  makes  me  feel  old. 
I am  now  aware  of  the  changes  life  brings  me  each  year.  I 
also  feel  older  because  I am  getting  older,  something  none 
of  us  want  to  admit.  Losing  a parent  means  I am  the  next 


Marty  Lehman  Hooley,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  is  assistant  director  of 
admissions  at  Goshen  College. 


generation  to  go.  But  am  I ready  to  go?  With  this  thought 
in  mind,  I must  deal  with  my  own  mortality  and  my  rela- 
tionship with  God. 

Father’s  Days  are  a time  of  reflection  and  soul  search- 
ing. ^ 


I was  hungry  . . . 

When  I hear  of  famines  in  our  present  world,  I 
have  to  think  of  postwar  years  in  Germany.  How 
proudly  I wore  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
emblem  (a  cross  behind  a handshake)  on  the  sleeve 
of  my  jacket. 

But  how  hard  it  was  to  see  little  children  with 
bloated  tummies  and  know  that  they  were  always 
hungry.  I once  watched  a small  child  scrape  and 
scrape  a soup  kettle  for  one  last  bite.  Could  I ever 
throw  away  leftovers  after  seeing  hungry  children? 

Then  there  was  the  night  when  Virgil  and  I took 
a fellow  Mennonite  Central  Committee  worker  to 
the  train  station  in  Cologne.  As  I watched  a mother 
of  little  children  come  in  from  a country  excursion 
to  scavenge  for  food,  I suddenly  lost  interest  in  the 
sandwiches  we  had  brought  with  us. 

“I  give  these  to  you  in  the  name  of  Christ,”  I said 
in  halting  German.  Snatching  the  food,  the  mother 
thrust  the  sandwiches  into  the  hands  of  her 
children.  When  I offered  a sandwich  to  a weary 
gentleman,  he  too  grabbed  the  unheard-of  offer 
and  hid  it  in  his  jacket  where  it  could  not  be  taken 
by  a hungry  thief. 

Hungry?  We  do  not,  in  our  affluence,  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 

— Helen  Good  Brenneman 
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Rebuilding 
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When  churches  and  homes  were  burned 
during  civil  rights  strife  in  the  1960s, 
Mennonites  from  across  the  United  States 
and  Canada  traveled  south  to  help  rebuild. 
Reuben  S.  Horst,  center,  was  among 
Mennonite  volunteers  who  in  1966  helped 
rebuild  the  firebombed  home  of  the  family 
of  civil  rights  worker  Vernon  Dahmer,  who 
was  killed  during  the  night  raid.  His  widow 
is  pictured  at  left. 


CHURCH  NEWS 


Family  gets  top  billing 
at  inter-Mennonite  meeting 


A group  of  Mennonites  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  gave  the  family  top 
billing  at  a meeting  May  20-22  in  the 
Chicago  suburb  of  Des  Plaines.  Coming 
from  10  Mennonite  Church  conferences 
and  eight  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  districts/provinces  as  well  as 
from  MC  and  GC  headquarters,  the  par- 
ticipants all  had  one  thing  in  common:  a 
strong  interest  in  promoting  the  family 
agenda  at  every  possible  level  within  the 
church. 

“The  family  is  central  to  everything  we 
do,”  said  Clare  Schumm,  who  has  been 
the  family  life  ministry  secretary  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Min- 
istries (MC)  and  Commission  on  Educa- 
tion (GC)  since  1987.  “It  is  important  for 
each  individual  to  develop  and  become 
their  own  unique  person.  One  of  the  tasks 
of  the  family  is  to  not  only  allow  for,  but 
help,  the  individual  grow  and  flourish.” 

Schumm  said  the  church — and  society 
in  general— seems  increasingly  interested 
in  the  family  and  in  lasting  relationships. 
“In  a technological  age  where  everyone  is 
doing  their  own  thing,  nurturing  rela- 
tionships has  become  very  important,”  he 
said.  “The  church  needs  to  find  out  how 
the  family  is  changing;  otherwise  it  will 
become  irrelevant.” 

While  no  one  disagreed  with  Schumm’s 
premise,  many  commented  that  churches 
simply  aren’t  interested  in  forming  an- 
other committee  to  deal  specifically  with 
family  concerns.  Expressing  his  frustra- 
tion with  that  attitude,  Andrew  Stoner  of 
Central  District  said:  “Why  aren’t  we 
picking  up  on  relationship  needs?  Why 
can’t  that  be  the  gospel  as  much  as  evan- 
gelism? This  is  as  much  spiritual  ministry 
as  anything  else.” 

The  Bible  was  used  to  illustrate  the  im- 
portance of  the  family  as  well.  Schumm 
charted  the  life  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  to 
show  that  God  does  work  through  im- 
perfect families.  COE  executive  secretary 
Norma  Johnson,  who  was  the  worship 
leader,  used  John  15:11-17  to  show  how 
the  Scriptures  do  deal  with  the  topic  of 
relationships.  “The  church  needs  to  have 
a theology  and  ethic  of  friendship  and  in- 
timacy,” she  said. 

Schumm,  who  organized  the  meeting, 
was  careful  to  include  groups  such  as  sin- 
gles and  elderly  in  the  discussion  about 
the  family. 

“Singles  are  not  on  the  fringe  of  the 
church  anymore,”  stated  Myrna  Burk- 


holder, director  of  Student  and  Young 
Adult  Services  for  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  “They  are  kicking  the  doors 
down  and  telling  the  church  how  they  feel 
about  being  single  and  how  they  want  to 
be  treated.  The  one  thing  that  singles 
want  the  most  from  the  church  is  to  be  a 
part  of  the  church  family.” 

Barbara  Reber,  executive  director  of 
Inter-Mennonite  (Council  on  Aging,  en- 
couraged participants  to  evaluate  their 
attitudes  about  aging.  “Do  you  feel  that 
aging  can  be  an  opportunity  for  renewal 
and  growth?”  she  asked.  “If  you  don’t 
have  the  opportunity  to  form  friendships 
with  older  people,  at  least  get  some  books 
in  your  library  on  the  topic  of  aging.” 

Part  of  the  time  was  spent  hearing 
what  was  happening  on  the  regional  level. 
Everyone  seemed  impressed  with  the 
work  of  the  Family  Life  Education  Com- 
mittee of  Franconia  Conference.  Diane 
Kropf  shared  how  the  committee  offered 
a series  of  seminars  on  topics  such  as 
“Understanding  Child  and  Spouse 
Abuse,”  “Parenting  from  Birth  Through 
Adolescence,”  and  “Men,  Relationships, 
Open  Communication:  What  I Didn’t 
Learn  from  My  Dad.”  The  committee 
hopes  to  deal  with  AIDS  this  year  and  ag- 
ing next  year. 

Lancaster  Conference  is  inviting  five  of 
its  congregations  to  participate  in  a proj- 
ect which  would  help  them  develop  their 
own  family  life  ministry,  said  Dorcas 
Miller  Lehman.  “I  think  we  need  to  have  a 
balance  of  seriousness  and  playfulness 
when  we’re  doing  family  life,”  she  said. 
Sherry  Miller  of  Ohio  Conference  told 
about  plans  to  have  a family  conference 
this  summer,  with  a projected  attendance 
of  500. 

Several,  however,  could  identify  with 
Aaron  Glanzer  of  Northern  District,  who 
said,  “We’re  just  getting  off  the  ground.” 

In  order  to  make  the  family  a priority 
on  the  local  and  churchwide  level, 
Schumm  proposed  the  formation  of  a 
council  which  would  meet  annually  to  ad- 
dress family  concerns.  The  council  would 
consist  of  GC  and  MC  regional  repre- 
sentatives as  well  as  staff  from  COE  and 
MBCM,  he  said.  In  addition  to  guiding 
family  ministries  within  the  congrega- 
tion, conferences/districts,  and  institu- 
tions, the  council  would  be  a place  for  net- 
working and  resourcing. 

When  decision-making  time  rolled 
around,  participants  wholeheartedly  af- 


Dorcas Miller  Lehman  of  Lancaster  Confer- 
ence listens  intently  during  the  MC/GC  meet- 
ing on  the  family. 


firmed  Schumm’s  proposal  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a Family  Life  Council  for 
a period  of  three  years.  Sherry  Miller  of 
Ohio  Conference,  Andrew  Stoner  of  Cen- 
tral District,  and  Herbert  Peters  of 
Saskatchewan  were  chosen  to  provide 
leadership  for  the  council. — Carla Reimer 


Thousands  are  fleeing 
civil  war  in  Sudan, 
says  MCC 

Thousands  of  people  continue  to  flee  from 
southern  Sudan,  where  government 
troops  and  the  Sudan  People’s  Liberation 
Army  have  been  fighting  since  1983.  More 
than  70,000  displaced  people  are  now  liv- 
ing in  camps  around  Juba,  the  largest 
town  in  southern  Sudan  still  under  gov- 
ernment control.  Thousands  of  other 
southerners  have  fled  to  towns  in  north- 
ern Sudan  and  to  neighboring  Ethiopia. 

Sudanese  authorities  now  say  that  80 
percent  of  the  population  of  southern 
Sudan  has  been  uprooted  by  war  and 
famine.  The  rebels,  from  the  mainly  an- 
imist  and  Christian  south,  say  they  are 
fighting  to  overthrow  the  government 
that  is  based  in  the  predominantly  Mus- 
lim north.  They  refuse  to  make  peace 
with  the  government  unless  it  removes  Is- 
lamic law  from  the  statute  book  and  sets 
out  a secular  constitution. 

The  refugees  in  camps  around  Juba 
receive  food  and  shelter  from  a consor- 
tium of  nine  relief  agencies  working  in 
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eostern  mennonite  seminary 

hQiTlsonburg.  Virginia  22801 


Introducing  the 
Class  of 


Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  offers  graduate  level 
theological  programs  which  prepare  students  to  become 
pastors  or  assume  other  positions  of  church  leadership. 

The  campus  provides  a stimulating  and  congenial  en- 
vironment for  people  of  diverse  denominations  and  cul- 
tural backgrounds  to  pursue  biblical  and  theological 
studies  within  a community  of  believers. 

EMS  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Association  of  Theological 
Schools  as  are  its  programs:  Master  of  Divinity,  Master 
of  Arts  in  Church  Ministries,  Master  of  Arts  in  Religion, 
Certificate  in  Pastoral  Studies,  and  Certificate  in  Biblical 
Studies. 

For  admissions  information  call  toll  free  (800)  368-2665. 
In  Virginia  and  Canada  call  collect  (703)  433-8711. 

For  pastoral  placements  contact  John  R.  Martin,  registrar 
and  director  of  field  education  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801,  (703)  433-2771, 
extension  260. 


Mark  David  Akers 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Ministries 


Marian  Becker 

Certificate  in 
Biblical  Studies 


Brian  D.  Boettger 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Ministries 


Mike  Brislen 

Master  of  Divinity 


I will  be  exploring  possible 
church  planting  opportunities 
with  the  Virginia  Mennonite 
Conference. 


I will  accept  an  assignment 
with  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  will  be  return- 
ing to  Guatemala  to  work  with 
the  Kekchi  Mennonite  Church. 


I will  be  moving  to  Sarasota, 
Florida  where  I will  become  the 
minister  of  youth  at  the  Bahia 
Vista  Mennonite  Church  on  Sep- 
tember 1, 1988. 


We  plan  to  go  to  Djibouti, 
Africa,  with  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  where  we  will 
teach  English  as  a second  lan- 
guage. 


Galen  E.  Burkholder 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Ministries 


I will  continue  as  director  of 
discipleship  ministries  and 
youth  evangelism  service  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities  in 
Salunga,  Pennsylvania. 


Joe  C.  Garber 

Certificate  in 
Pastoral  Studies 


My  future  plans  are  still  being 
developed. 


E.  Lake  Hensley 
Master  of  Divinity 


I would  like  to  teach  and  write 
somewhere  in  the  Assemblies  of 
Cod  College  or  Bible  Institute.  I 
await  Cod's  direction  and  seek 
his  guidance. 


Isaac  Ray  Burkholder 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Ministries 


We  have  been  appointed  as 
church  planters/leadership 
trainers  in  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
by  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions. 


Linford  Good 


Certificate  in 
Pastoral  Studies 


I will  begin  a pastoral  assign- 
ment at  Marietta  (Pennsylvania) 
Community  Chapel  in  July,  1988. 


Douglas  Bush  jantzi 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Ministries 


I am  looking  at  the  possibility  of 
C.P.E.  residency  and/or  pastoral 
counseling. 


Ann  M.  Duckham 

Certificate  in 
Biblical  Studies 


I am  returning  to  western 
Australia  in  July,  1 988,  to  a Men- 
nonite witness. 


Peter  E.  Hartman 

Certificate  in 
Pastoral  Studies 


My  wife  and  I will  be  returning 
to  the  congregation  that  granted 
us  sabbatical  leave,  the  Carlsbad 
(New  Mexico)  Mennonite 
Church.  I will  continue  as  pas- 
tor there. 


John  D.  Kiblinger 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Ministries 


I will  assume  the  full-time  pas- 
torate at  the  Ridgeway  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 


Rob  N.  Eby 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Ministries 


I plan  to  pursue  further  studies 
in  the  field  of  counseling 
psychology. 


Vivian  Jean  Headings 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Ministries 


I will  work  with  Rolling  Ridge 
Study-Retreat  Community  in  Har- 
pers Ferry,  W.  Va.,  in  developing 
study  and  retreat  programs,  and 
providing  hospitality  and  coun- 
seling for  guests. 


Freddy  Makori  Kisare 

Certificate  in 
Biblical  Studies 


This  fall  I will  continue  studying 
at  EMS  and  will  pursue  a Master 
of  Arts  degree. 


C Luis  A.  Lumibao  V 
Master  of  Divinity 


I will  return  to  the  Philippines 
where  I will  consult  with  my 
family  and  the  church  as  to  my 
future  plans. 


Eugene  Drescher  Miller 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Ministries 


I will  continue  as  director  of 
Arbor  Place  in  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Frankie  L Perdue 
Master  of  Divinity 


I will  be  taking  a pastoral 
charge  with  the  United 
Methodist  Church  in  the  Har- 
risonburg area. 


John  David  Manson 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Ministries 


I plan  to  return  to  EMS  to  enter 
the  Master  of  Divinity  program. 


I plan  to  pastor  area  churches 
for  several  years  after  which  I 
hope  to  teach  or  pastor  over- 
seas, probably  with  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


Edgar  Miller 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Ministries 


I hope  to  become  involved  in  a 
pastorate  but  am  presently  await- 
ing the  Lord's  leading. 


R.  Wayne  Noble 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Ministries 


Upon  graduation,  I will  continue 
to  serve  as  associate  pastor  at 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Woodstoclg  Va.  My  main  areas 
of  ministry  will  be  Christian 
education,  youth  and  visitation. 


Ron  Penner 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Ministries 


I hope  to  take  a pastoral  assign- 
ment with  the  Evangelical  Men- 
nonite Conference  in  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  Canada. 


Ruth  Penner 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Ministries 


I will  work  with  my  husband, 
Ron,  in  pastoral  ministry  in 
Manitoba,  Canada. 


Tom  Porter 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Ministries 


H.  Lee  Ressler 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Ministries 


Barbara  J.  Rhodes 

Master  of  Divinity 


My  future  plans  are  uncertain  at 
this  time  but  I hope  to  become 
involved  in  a pastoral  ministry. 


I will  assume  the  position  of  as- 
sociate pastor  of  the  Hartville 
(Ohio)  Mennonite  Church. 


I am  presently  pasturing  the  Lin- 
ville  (Virginia)  United  Church  of 
Christ  I plan  to  continue  as  a 
pastor  with  the  United  Church  of 
Christ 


Harold  A.  Shenk 


Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Ministries 


I plan  to  continue  as  pastor  of 
the  Stahl  Mennonite  Church  in 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 


Mary  Grace  Shenk 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Ministries 


I plan  to  continue  with  my  hus- 
band, Harold,  in  our  team  minis- 
try assignment  at  the  Stahl  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. 


A.  Willard  Shertzer 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Ministries 


I will  continue  as  full-time  pas- 
tor of  the  Beaver  Run  Mennonite 
Church  in  Milton,  Pennsylvania. 


Gregory  Gene  Stenson 
Master  of  Divinity 


I will  continue  as  associate  pas- 
tor of  Mill  Creek  Church  of  the 
Brethren  while  I search  for  a 
position  in  a Mennonite  or  CC 
Mennonite  church. 


Marvin  H.  Stutzman 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Ministries 


I will  be  taking  C.P.E.  training  at 
Philhaven  Hospital  in  Pennsyl- 
vania this  summer  in  prepara- 
tion for  future  chaplaincy  work. 


Yvonne  Stutzman 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Ministries 


I will  be  taking  C.P.E.  training 
at  Philhaven  Hospital  this  sum- 
mer in  preparation  for  future 
chaplaincy  work. 


Marvin  L Weaver 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Ministries 


I will  continue  as  the  associate 
pastor  of  the  Rosemere  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  I 
will  also  continue  as  a part-time 
counselor  at  the  Counseling  and 
Renewal  Center  in  Lancaster. 


David  A.  Whitehurst 
Master  of  Divinity 


Dean  E.  Williams 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Ministries 


I will  continue  in  ministry  in  the 
United  Methodist  Church  in  the 
Virginia  Conference. 


I plan  to  continue  my  educa- 
tion at  EMS  working  on  the 
Master  of  Divinity  program. 


David  Matthews  Smith 
Master  of  Divinity 


I will  continue  with  my  solar 
heating  business  as  well  as  con- 
tinue to  pastor  both  the  Green 
Wood  and  the  Carpers  Valley 
United  Methodist  churches  in 
Winchester,  Virginia. 


Warren  L Tyson 

Master  of  Arts  in 
Church  Ministries 


I will  assume  responsibilities  as 
pastor  of  the  Zion  Mennonite 
Church  in  York,  Pennsylvania. 


Robert  D.  Yoder 

Certificate  in 
Pastoral  Studies 


I am  reapplying  to  EMS  for  ac- 
ceptance into  the  Master  of 
Divinity  program. 


southern  Sudan.  Started  in  1986,  the  con- 
sortium coordinates  the  purchase  and  dis- 
tribution of  aid  to  displaced  people.  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  worker  Rob 
Haarsager  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was  the 
consortium’s  first  administrator.  MCC, 
through  the  consortium,  recently  donated 
$8,400  for  teak  poles  and  bamboo  needed 
to  build  150  shelters.  Last  year  MCC 
made  available  500  metric  tons  of  beans. 

Efforts  by  both  international  relief 
agencies  and  the  Sudanese  government  to 
help  displaced  people  in  Sudan  are  not 
adequate,  says  MCC  country  co-repre- 
sentative Willie  Reimer  from  Winnipeg, 
Man.  Many  fleeing  conflict  are  with 
friends  and  relatives  who  care  for  them, 
but  the  government  and  the  agencies 
have  difficulty  identifying  and  thus  help- 
ing these  people.  Another  barrier  to  help- 
ing victims  of  the  civil  war  is  that  most 
areas  in  Sudan  are  too  insecure  for  easy 
access.  Resources  exist  to  help  refugees, 
but  war  prevents  relief  and  development 
work. 

Not  only  does  Sudan  need  to  feed  and 
shelter  its  own  displaced  citizens,  but  it 
hosts  more  than  900,000  refugees  from 
neighboring  countries,  mainly  victims  of 
Ethiopia’s  famine  and  insecurity. 

Mission/service  agencies 
organize  plan  to  share 
major  medical  expenses 

Sixteen  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  mission  and  service  agencies  are  in 
the  process  of  chartering  a new  corpora- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  sharing  the  major 
medical  expenses  of  their  appointed 
workers.  Representatives  of  the  new  or- 
ganization, Mutual  Aid  Sharing  Plan, 
met  recently  at  Rosedale  Mennonite 
Missions  offices  near  Irwin,  Ohio. 

The  origins  of  the  new  plan  date  back  to 
1970,  when  Mennonite  Indemnity  created 
an  insurance  pool  for  workers  assigned 
overseas  by  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  agencies.  A domestic  counterpart 
was  organized  in  1973.  These  pools  have  a 
combined  membership  of  4,762  workers 
and  dependents. 

Member  agencies  remain  responsible 
for  the  medical  expenses  of  their  ap- 
pointed workers.  Major  medical  claims — 
those  exceeding  $3,000  per  individual- 
are  shared  across  the  agencies.  In  1986-87 
the  overseas  pool  had  27  claims  totaling 
$101,000,  resulting  in  an  assessment  of 
$41  per  member.  The  domestic  pool  had 
31  claims  totaling  $187,000,  producing  a 
per-member  assessment  of  $82.  Menno- 
nite Indemnity  has  administered  the  pool 
at  no  cost  to  the  agencies. 

It  was  decided  in  1987  that  the  activity 
should  be  legally  incorporated  as  a Penn- 
sylvania not-for-profit  corporation.  Men- 
nonite Indemnity  will  continue  to  per- 
form the  administrative  functions  for 


Mutual  Aid  Sharing  Plan  along  with  its 
other  reinsurance  functions. 

Jerry  Troyer  and  Danny  Graber  of 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  also  met  with  the 
Mutual  Aid  Sharing  Plan  representatives 
at  their  recent  meeting  to  agree  on  new 
procedures  whereby  workers  leaving  ser- 
vice with  an  agency  can  transfer  their 
coverage  to  MMA. 

Elected  as  president  of  the  new  cor- 
poration was  Paul  Yoder,  president  of 
Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
Appointed  as  executive  director  was  Ed- 
gar Stoesz,  a former  longtime  adminis- 
trator with  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee. 

Groundwork  continues 
for  new  MBM  effort 
in  Benin 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers 
continue  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  minis- 
tries in  Bible  training  and  health  care 
with  churches  in  the  West  African  coun- 
try of  Benin.  Since  Rod  and  Lynda  Holl- 
inger-Janzen  arrived  in  February  1987, 
Rod  has  been  working  under  the  direction 
of  the  Interconfessional  Protestant 
Council  of  Benin.  The  council  is  made  up 
of  over  30  denominations — mainline, 
evangelical,  and  independent.  The  biggest 
group  is  the  last  one,  often  referred  to  as 
“African  independent  churches.” 

In  May  1987,  the  council  appointed  a 
Commission  for  the  Biblical  Formation 
Center  to  work  closely  with  Rod  in  get- 
ting it  established.  He  and  the  commis- 
sion are  presently  surveying  the  various 
churches  to  determine  their  biblical  in- 
struction needs,  interests,  and  priorities. 

Rod  has  also  been  preaching  and  teach- 
ing in  many  of  the  denominations  which 
make  up  the  council,  and  is  developing  a 


regular  instructional  program  among 
them. 

Rod  and  David  Shank,  MBM  worker  in 
nearby  Ivory  Coast,  led  the  fifth  annual 
Bible  seminar  for  the  council  in  May.  Five 
persons  from  each  denomination  were 
invited  to  attend  the  seminar  on  the 
theme,  “The  Problems  of  the  Young 
Church.” 

The  seminar  created  the  interest  in  a 
training  center.  “The  Bible  seminar  has 
given  us  the  idea  of  more  formal  Bible 
training,”  said  Germain  Gbankpan  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Biblical  Formation 
Center. 

Meanwhile,  MBM  workers  Lynda  Holl- 
inger-Janzen  and  Daniel  and  Marianne 
Goldschmidt-Nussbaumer  have  been  ex- 
ploring health  ministries  with  the  coun- 
cil, which  appointed  a Health  Commis- 
sion last  October  to  work  with  them. 
Daniel  and  Marianne  arrived  in  Benin  in 
August  1987.  The  first  step  has  been  to 
define  the  mandate  and  philosophy  that 
will  guide  the  activities  of  the  Health 
Commission.  The  commission  will  then 
survey  the  health  needs  of  the  churches. 

Health  Commission  president  Vero- 
nique  Lawson,  a pediatrician  and  a Meth- 
odist, said,  “We  believe  our  priority  will 
be  preventive  medicine.”  She  indicated 
that  may  include  vaccinations,  noting 
that  only  10  percent  of  the  children  in 
Benin  are  vaccinated. 

Other  components  may  include  an  edu- 
cational program  and  the  appointment  of 
a health  affairs  person  in  each  denomina- 
tion to  coordinate  and  promote  health 
activities  among  congregations  and  their 
members.  The  hope  is  to  develop  health 
activities  that  can  be  operated  and  funded 
primarily  by  local  people  and  resources. 
The  commission  envisions  its  health  work 
as  part  of  the  total  church’s  evangeliza- 
tion effort  in  Benin. — Phil  Richard 


Veronique  Lawson  is  president  of  the  Health  Commission  for  the  Interconfessional  Protestant 
Council  of  Benin.  With  her  is  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker  Daniel  Goldschmidt- 
Nussbaumer  from  France.  They  are  developing  health-care  ministries  for  the  council.  Both  are 
physicians. 
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MCC  U.S.  Peace  Section  endorses 
sanctions  against  South  Africa 


Members  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee U.S.  Peace  Section,  meeting  May 
20-21  in  Akron,  Pa.,  took  action  to  for- 
mally endorse  U.S.  economic  sanctions 
against  the  white  minority  government  of 
South  Africa.  They  said  that  country 
“maintains  an  officially  sanctioned  social 
and  political  system  based  on  a clearly 
prejudiced  and  racially  discriminatory 
public  and  national  policy.” 

Historic  peace  church  groups  have  hesi- 
tated to  endorse  sanctions  in  the  past 
because,  some  argue,  sanctions  are  a form 
of  coercive  force.  But,  argued  J.  R.  Burk- 
holder, a Mennonite  theologian  who  is  a 
part-time  MCC  staff  person,  using  sanc- 
tions is  a kind  of  boycott.  Mennonites  did 
not  hesistate  to  boycott  liquor  and  to- 
bacco in  the  past.  Much  discussion  on  the 
topic  ensued.  Tim  Lind,  an  MCC  Africa 
administrator,  said  American  Menno- 
nites “need  to  recognize  that  the  United 
States  has  tremendous  potential  to  effect 
the  situation  in  South  Africa  for  good.” 
Sanctions  may  bring  hardship  to  black 
South  Africans  in  the  short  run,  but  will 
bring  change  for  the  better  in  the  long 
run,  noted  Keith  Gingrich  of  MCC’s 
Washington  office.  Two  people  at  the 
meeting  who  had  had  South  Africans  stay 
in  their  home  echoed  the  opinion  that 
a majority  of  black  South  Africans  are 
willing  to  put  up  with  the  hardships  of 
sanctions  to  bring  long-term  change. 


The  U.S.  Peace  Section’s  action  (1) 
calls  for  support  of  the  comprehensive 
sanctions  bill  (HR  1580/S  556)  now  before 
Congress,  (2)  calls  upon  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  individuals  as  well  as 
local  congregations  and  conferences  to 
consider  support  for  the  use  of  sanctions 
by  the  U.S.  and  the  international  com- 
munity against  South  Africa  as  the  most 
obvious  nonviolent  alternative  to  a pro- 
longed violent  civil  war  in  that  country, 
and  (3)  encourages  communication  with 
congressional  and  executive  officials  on 
the  topic. 

Eric  Olfert,  MCC  secretary  for  Africa, 
reported  that  a group  of  MCC  South 
Africa  leadership  personnel  with  whom 
he  met  recently,  identified  solidarity  with 
the  South  African  church  rather  than 
economic  sanctions  as  the  heart  of  the 
issue.  “Standing  with  the  struggle  for  jus- 
tice in  South  Africa  is  what  matters 
most,”  he  said.  Identification  with  the 
church’s  struggle  for  justice  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  many  ways,  of  which  sanctions 
is  only  one,  according  to  Olfert  and  others 
who  spoke  at  the  section  meeting. 

In  other  business,  U.S.  Peace  Section 
moved  to  support  the  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Session  on  Disarmament  being  held 
May  31-June  25  in  New  York.  The  motion 
endorsed  the  disarmament  session  be- 
cause it  “works  toward  a natural  global 
security  based  on  just  economic,  social. 


and  political  relations  in  place  of  a false 
security  of  militarism  which  eats  away  at 
the  soul  of  the  earth  in  the  name  of  its 
preservation.”  The  section  will  ask  U.S. 
President  Ronald  Reagan  to  support  and 
promote  this  special  session. 

A proposal  on  handgun  control  was  also 
approved  by  the  section.  Noting  that 
more  than  22,000  Americans  die  from 
handguns  each  year,  section  members 
agreed  to  (1)  work  at  constituency  educa- 
tion regarding  handguns,  (2)  encourage 
the  constituency  to  urge  government  rep- 
resentatives to  support  legislation 
strengthening  gun  control  nationwide, 
and  (3)  urge  the  constituency  to  evaluate 
the  place  of  guns  in  their  homes. 

The  section  also  encouraged  MCC  to  re- 
consider a decision  to  reduce  the  women’s 
concerns  coordinator  position  from  four- 
fifths  to  one-half  time.  Earlier  the  U.S. 
Peace  Section  had  voted  to  increase  it  to  a 
full-time  position.  Later,  however,  the 
MCC  executive  secretary  advised  making 
it  a half-time  position  because  some  per- 
sonnel-related concerns  now  addressed  by 
the  coordinator  would  be  handled  by  a 
new  position  in  the  soon-to-be-restruc- 
tured  executive  office.  Joan  Gerig,  a sec- 
tion member  who  represents  the  MCC 
Committee  on  Women’s  Concerns,  was 
dismayed  that  her  committee  had  not 
been  “consulted  in  the  process  nor  are  we 
satisfied  with  the  decision.” 

The  U.S.  Peace  Section  then  approved 
an  action  calling  for  the  women’s 
concerns  coordinator  position  to  be  full- 
time for  the  next  three  years  as  the  an- 
ticipated changes  in  the  MCC  executive 
office  take  place.  The  section  urged  its 
own  executive  secretary  to  talk  with  var- 
ious concerned  parties  to  implement  the 
action. — Andrea  Schrock  Wenger 


Retirement  community 
pianned  for 
Lowville,  N.Y.,  area 

A housing  facility  which  will  enable  aged 
residents  of  the  Adirondack  region  to  live 
as  a religious  community,  is  being  planned 
for  the  Lowville,  N.Y.,  area.  Homer 
Myers,  president  of  the  10-member  board 
planning  Adirondack  Mennonite  Retire- 
ment Community,  says  the  organization 
is  in  the  process  of  buying  70  acres  of  land 
just  outside  Lowville.  Ground  breaking 
for  the  $1.5  million  facility  is  tentatively 
planned  for  next  spring. 

Lowville  village  officials  have  reacted 
positively  to  the  housing  plans  so  far.  The 
board  is  now  exploring  with  them  the 
possibility  of  annexation  which  would 
provide  access  to  sewage  and  water.  Much 
of  the  planning  is  still  tentative,  but 
Myers  said  the  initial  stage  will  probably 
involve  a 30-unit  apartment  complex  and 
10  duplex  homes. 

Memberships  in  the  organization  which 


will  operate  the  facility  will  be  sold  for 
$400  each,  with  board  members  drawn 
from  the  resulting  membership.  How- 
ever, membership  in  the  organization  will 
not  determine  eligibility  for  housing. 

—Anne  Siegrist 


Renewal  group 
joins  forces  with 
Brethren,  others 

The  Lord  is  indeed  building  his  church, 
especially  on  the  corporate  level,  affirmed 
the  participants  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
Mennonite  Renewal  Services  recently  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Leaders  have  a vital 
task  in  the  building,  the  group  agreed, 
and  are  being  called  to  repentance, 
cleansing,  and  releasing  of  ownership  to 
Christ. 

The  Apostolic  and  Prophetic  Council 
brought  several  recommendations  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Mennonite  Re- 
newal Services.  The  council  urged  MRS  to 


take  more  initiative  to  facilitate  com- 
munication and  shared  responsibility. 
“MRS  must  be  less  and  less  a parachurch 
entity,  and  more  and  more  an  integral 
and  integrated  part  of  the  body,”  said 
Richard  Weaver  of  Virginia  Conference. 

“Believers  Church  Renewal  Ministries” 
is  the  name  that  will  be  used  for  the  com- 
ing year  by  MRS,  Church  of  the  Brethren 
Renewal  Services,  and  some  unaffiliated 
congregations.  Both  the  Brethren  and  the 
Mennonites  plan  to  continue  with  their 
respective  names  for  denominational 
identity  and  ministry.  A task  group  has 
been  appointed  to  plan  for  and  coordinate 
the  transition  to  the  new  organization.  It 
will  seek  to  identify  what  the  member 
groups  will  do  separately  and  what  they 
will  do  together  in  Believers  Church  Re- 
newal Ministries. 

The  new  MRS  Executive  Committee  is 
composed  of  Harry  Rutt,  Herb  Minnich, 
Shirly  Pike,  Don  Pike,  James  Maust, 
Mahlon  Miller,  Eugene  Miller,  and  Doris 
Witmer.  Cal  Kaufman  serves  as  executive 
secretary. 
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MBM  to  develop 
short-term  service 
for  young  adults 

A person  who  has  had  4V2  years  of  Volun- 
tary Service  experience  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  began  another  VS 
assignment  recently,  this  time  as  coordi- 
nator of  short-term  service  programs  for 
MBM.  Nancy  Thiessen  of  Jordan  Station, 
Ont.,  is  responsible  for  developing  a new 
program  for  young  adults.  It  will  provide 
6-12-month  service  opportunities  in 
North  America.  The  new  program  will 
begin  with  several  pilot  projects. 

“Much  dreaming  has  already  been 
done,”  said  Thiessen.  “I’ll  be  the  one  to 


pull  it  together.”  Rick  Stiffney,  MBM’s 
vice-president  for  home  ministries  until 
the  end  of  April,  said  the  hope  is  that  the 
new  program  will  provide  a blend  of 
Christian  service  and  learning  opportu- 
nities. “We  want  to  engage  more  young 
people  in  service,”  he  said.  “This  will  also 
be  an  important  way  they  can  test  a voca- 
tional call  and  possible  long-term  involve- 
ment in  church  ministries.” 

A 1987  survey  of  Mennonite  young 
people  (ages  16-22)  regarding  their  service 
preferences  and  attitudes  revealed  that 
30  percent  of  respondents  plan  to  spend 
time  in  a service  program.  One  recom- 
mendation from  the  survey  was  that 
MBM  provide  more  short-term  (1-11 
months)  service  options.  The  findings 


sparked  a commitment  to  develop  a 
program  specifically  for  this  age-group. 

In  mid-July,  Thiessen  will  also  assume 
responsibility  for  Group  Venture,  one 
component  of  Mennonite  Service  Ven- 
ture, which  is  a cooperative  program  with 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  that  provides  short-term  service 
opportunities  for  Mennonite  high  school 
youth.  The  present  Group  Venture  coordi- 
nator, Jane  Miller,  is  leaving. 

This  is  Thiessen’s  third  VS  assignment 
with  MBM.  She  was  girls’  Lifeline  direc- 
tor with  Youth  for  Christ  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
1984-87.  She  served  as  case  manager  with 
Elkhart  County  Council  on  Aging,  1981- 
82.  She  is  a public  health  nurse  by 
profession. 


READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Sue  Martin,  Toledo,  Ohio 

I would  like  to  suggest  a correction  in 
the  caption  under  the  photograph  of  Pat- 
ty Cooper  in  the  May  24  issue.  Persons 
are  not  “wheelchair-bound.”  Persons  who 
use  wheelchairs  are  not  confined  by 
bonds  or  tied  as  the  word  bound  suggests. 
Possibly  the  next  time  you  could  simply 
say  the  person  uses  a wheelchair  instead 
of  “wheelchair-bound.” 

I think  Patty  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
paving  the  way  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  for  other  persons  who  use  wheel- 
chairs and  possibly  making  our  Men- 
nonite colleges  aware  of  the  need  for  bar- 
rier-free facilities. 


Elmer  P.  Weaver,  Jr.,  Richland,  Pa. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  answer  to 
the  concern  of  James  M.  Lapp  in  regards 
to  an  evident  need  for  a different  ap- 
proach in  choosing  churchwide  leaders 
lies  “in  the  mix  of  lay  and  professional, 
institutional  and  conceptual  types,  con- 
servers  and  innovators”  or  in  “replacing 
the  Nominating  Committee  with  a Gifts 
Committee”  (“Choosing  Leaders  for 
Churchwide  Boards,”  May  17). 

His  quote  of  A.  W.  Tozer,  taken  from  p. 
53  of  Tozer’s  book,  God  Tells  the  Man 
Who  Cares,  would  indicate  the  end  re- 
sults of  the  Gifts  Committee  will  become 
exactly  what  the  Nominating  Committee 
is.  There  is  therefore  no  need  for  concern, 
unless  the  General  Assembly  takes  full 
blame  for  what  the  Nominating  Commit- 
tee is.  If  there  is  a problem,  Tozer  and  the 
Bible  would  require  a change  first  within 
the  General  Assembly.  From  Lapp’s 
quote,  he  is  looking  in  the  right  direction 
to  solve  the  problem,  but  then  goes  on  to 


put  the  blame  on  a committee  which  is 
subject  to  the  General  Assembly. 

It  also  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  church  to  suffer  radical 
changes,  affecting  its  whole  future,  with 
the  church  itself  playing  little  or  no  active 
part,  other  than  that  which  is  delegated 
by  a hierarchical  minority  to  a Nominat- 
ing Committee  (just  another  mix  or  com- 
bination of  forces)  purporting  to  present 
the  total  constituency,  who  are  supposed 
to  follow  a given  set  of  instructions  from 
that  minority. 

A decree-by-arrangement  will  end  in 
churchwide  exhaustion.  For  in  its  arti- 
ficial combination  of  forces,  united  or 
harnessed  as  a means  to  an  unknown  end 
through  process,  it  includes  irreconcilable 
elements.  The  end  is  mutual  paralysis. 
An  agreed  churchwide  jargon  is  indulged 
in  by  all  partners,  though  drawn  from 
different  sources — of  value  judgments 
and  situational  ethics — since  we  have  lost 
our  absolutes. 

The  deepest  defect  of  our  time  is  the 
unproductivity  and  impotence  of  the  con- 
servative forces  left  within  the  church, 
any  church.  The  qualifications  for  leaders 
are  found  in  1 Timothy  3.  The  priorities  of 
choice  for  leadership  scripturally  lie  with- 
in a body  of  “unified  beliefs,”  not  in  a mix 
of  “ideas  and  theological  concepts,”  which 
provoke  questions  that  when  asked  “are 
not  neat.”  When  fundamental  truth  has 
been  compromised  there  can  only  be 
unproductive  conservation  and  inventive 
destruction. 


Levi  Miller,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Tut,  tut.  Do  I note  confessions  of  hu- 
man immortality  and  a transcendent  God 
slipping  into  the  pages  of  Gospel  Herald 
(“Harvesting  Joy  Beyond  the  Walls  of  the 
World,”  May  10)?  Naughty,  naughty. 
These  are  diversionary  biblical  themes 
which  could  lead  your  readers  to  believing 
in  fairy  tales  (which  the  author  even 


confesses),  prayer,  or  to  mischief  like 
stargazing. 

I advise  you  to  stay  with  more  his- 
torical fare  of  critizing  the  principalities 
and  powers  (governments  and  social 
structures)  and  loving  our  neighbors. 
Anything  else  is  surely  what  one  19th- 
century  political  philosopher  called  “an 
opium  of  the  people.” 

Jesus’  teaching  of  loving  God  and  lov- 
ing our  neighbors  may  have  been  a bal- 
anced approach  for  superstitious  first- 
century  peasants  and  for  silly  19th-cen- 
tury romantics.  But,  alas,  most  of  us  to- 
day hardly  have  enough  time  and  energy 
to  love  our  neighbors  and  ourselves. 
Surely  an  unseen  God  will  understand 
why  we  don’t  have  much  time  for 
transcendent  thoughts  and  beliefs. 

If  you  insist  on  slipping  these  other- 
worldly biblical  themes  into  your  pages, 
you  should  at  least  have  the  courtesy  to 
label  them  “for  children”  or  “for  those 
near  death.”  Innocents  and  basket  cases 
may  be  offered  such  hope,  I suppose.  But 
for  the  rest  of  us,  just  tell  us  what  to  do  to 
make  this  world  a better  place. 

Finally,  an  author  and  pastor  like 
Michael  King  needs  some  counseling.  He 
wrote  that  article  when  he  was  discour- 
aged. Buck  up,  Mike,  all  of  us  have  bad 
days  at  times,  but  things  will  get  better. 
Okay.  Now,  try  a little  harder.  And  get 
your  exercise;  it  helps  you  to  sleep  better. 


Paul  Myers,  secretary  for  Middle  East 
and  South  Asia,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee 

Thank  you  for  your  Apr.  26  editorial  “A 
Man  of  Peace  in  Israel.”  Many  of  us 
continue  to  be  inspired  by  the  life  and  vi- 
sion of  Father  Elias  Chacour.  There  are 
also  others  committed  to  the  way  of  non- 
violence. In  this  time  of  despair  in  Jeru- 
salem, thank  you  for  calling  our  attention 
to  the  witness  of  Father  Chacour  and  the 
book.  Blood  Brothers. 


JUNE  14, 1988 
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The  largest  graduating  class  in  the  39-year 
history  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary — 40 

students — took  part  in  commencement  cere- 
monies on  May  21.  The  graduates  represented 
five  states,  two  provinces,  and  three  overseas 
countries.  And  they  are  members  of  six  dif- 
ferent denominations.  Vernon  Grounds,  pres- 
ident emeritus  of  Denver  Seminary  and 
president  of  Evangelicals  for  Social  Action, 
gave  the  commencement  address  on  “People 
Who  Couldn’t  Care  Less.”  Most  of  the  grad- 
uates are  entering  or  returning  to  pastorates, 
overseas  missions,  church  planting,  or 
chaplaincy  assignments. 

The  Alcohol  Education  Project  needs  help 
from  congregations  and  individuals.  The 

project,  sponsored  by  the  general  boards  of 
both  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  seeks  the 
following:  (1)  congregational  statements  about 
alcohol  use  and/or  study  and  discussion 
processes  used  to  arrive  at  the  statement,  and 
(2)  names  and  addresses  of  Mennonite 
professionals  working  in  the  field  of  alcohol 
abuse  treatment  or  prevention.  The  informa- 
tion should  be  sent  to  Willard  Krabill  at 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526,  or  to  Eliza- 
beth Yoder  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN 
46517. 

The  first  conference  on  aging  was  sponsored 
by  Virginia  Conference  recently  at  Lindale 
Mennonite  Church  near  Harrisonburg,  Va.  The 
speakers  focused  on  the  joys  and  opportunities 
of  old  age  rather  than  the  difficulties  and  com- 
plaints. The  conference,  attended  by  140  peo- 
ple, was  organized  by  the  Ministries  to  Older 
Adults  Committee— one  of  the  newer  groups  in 
the  conference.  It  encourages  the  forming  of 
older  adult  groups  in  congregations.  The  com- 
mittee is  chaired  by  Linden  Wenger,  a retired 
pastor  and  professor. 


Ann  Wenger  and  Chuck  Kratz  were  named 
Eastern  Mennonite  College’s  “outstanding 
athletes  of  the  year”  at  the  school’s  recent 
athletic  awards  banquet.  Both  excelled  in 
sports  as  well  as  studies  during  their  four 
years  at  EMC.  Wenger  was  a standout  member 
of  the  basketball  and  field  hockey  teams,  and 
Kratz  was  captain  of  the  soccer  team  the  last 
three  years.  Also  recognized  at  the  banquet 
were  the  recipients  of  “teammate  awards”  in 
each  of  the  college’s  11  varsity  sports  and  the 
three  coaches  who  led  their  teams  to  cham- 
pionships this  school  year  in  the  Old  Dominion 
Athletic  Conference — Patti  Helton  in  women’s 
volleyball,  Kenny  Layman  in  women’s  cross 
country,  and  Sandra  Brownscombe  in  women’s 
field  hockey. 

New  appointments: 

•Linda  and  Titus  Peachey,  co-executive  sec- 
retaries, Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
Peace  Section,  starting  in  July.  They  succeed 
John  Stoner.  Since  1986,  Peacheys  have  been 
working  with  Lancaster  (Pa.)  County  Peace- 
work  Alternatives,  which  informs  the  public 
about  military  industry  in  the  county.  They 
also  frequently  speak  on  Asia  and  on 
militarism  and  have  produced  an  MCC  slide  set 
on  Laos  and  militarism.  Peacheys  were  co- 
country representatives  for  MCC  in  Laos,  1980- 
85. 

•Dean  Day,  Business  Department  faculty 
member,  Hesston  College,  starting  in  Septem- 
ber. He  will  teach  economics,  accounting,  and 
introduction  to  computers.  He  is  currently  re- 
gional credit  manager  for  Hesston  (Kans.)  Cor- 
poration. Before  that  he  was  an  accounting 
teacher  at  Hesston  High  School. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Steve  Dmtaman  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Zion  Mennonite  Church,  Broadway,  Va.,  on 
May  15.  He  served  formerly  as  assistant  pas- 
tor. He  continues  as  a Bible  professor  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

•Ed  and  Eilene  Heatwole  became  pastoral 
leaders  of  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Mennonite 
Church  in  June.  The  congregation  was  or- 
ganized last  year. 

•James  Bartholomew  was  ordained  as  pastor 


First  health  student  graduates.  Victoria 
Socatre  graduated  from  the  Fabie  School  of 
Midwifery  recently  in  Davao,  Philippines. 
She  is  the  first  of  five  health  students 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee to  finish  her  studies.  The  students  all 
previously  worked  as  health  promoters  in 
poor  villages  in  northern  Mindanao  and 
were  chosen  for  MCC  assistance  because  of 
their  commitment  to  work  with  health  pro- 
grams in  their  home  milages  after  gradua- 
tion. 

Most  students  in  Socatre’s  class  will  take 
better-paying  jobs  in  other  countries.  Many 
Filipinos  see  medical  studies  as  the  first 
step  toward  a new  life  overseas.  Over  90 
perceyit  of  nursing  graduates  leave  the  Phil- 
ippines. But  Socatre  plans  to  stay  in  the 
Philippines,  where  she  has  a job  waiting  for 
her  in  her  village  of  Agusan  del  Norte.  She 
will  replace  the  head  midwife  in  a church- 
based  village  health  care  program  therefor 
several  mcmths  during  the  health  worker’s 
maternity  leave. 


of  Dayspring  Christian  Fellowship,  Canton, 
Ohio,  on  May  22.  He  was  licensed  in  1986. 

• William  Moore  was  licensed  as  pastor  of  West 
Union  Mennonite  Church,  Rexville,  N.Y.,  on 
Mar.  13.  He  is  a 1988  graduate  of  Houghton 
College,  where  he  studied  Bible  and  music. 
•Steve  Thomas  was  ordained  as  minister  of 
youth  and  administration  at  Bay  Shore  Men- 
nonite Church,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  on  Apr.  3.  He 
was  licensed  in  1987. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Annual  Assembly  of  Virginia  Conference, 
July  13-17,  at  Highland  Retreat  Camp,  Berg- 
ton,  Va.  The  theme  is  “Acts  Alive:  A Church 
Changed  by  Mission,”  and  the  speakers  are 
Ervin  Stutzman,  John  Martin,  Dorothy  Jean 
Weaver,  Michael  Banks,  and  Charles  Hostet- 
ter.  The  event  includes  worship,  Bible  study, 
delegate  business  sessions,  recreation,  special 
music,  and  drama.  Also  scheduled  are  special 
activities  for  youth  and  for  young  adults.  More 
information  from  the  conference  office  at  901 
Parkwood  Dr.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801; 
phone  703-434-9727. 

•‘Small  Folk”  Exhibit,  June  10-July  29,  at 
Goshen  College.  It  features  toys  and  other  ob- 


GCs  and  MCs  harmonize  together.  A “Worship  in  Song  Festival”  was  held  recently  at 
Mennonite  Church  of  Normal,  III.  Guest  conductor  for  the  annual  event  was  Doyle  Preheim 
from  the  Music  Department  of  Goshen  College.  The  90-member  choir  was  made  up  of 
members  of  both  the  Mennonite  Church  and  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  in 
Illinois.  Preheim  also  led  the  congregation  in  hymns  from  “Mennonite  Hymnal.  ” Two 
hymns,  “Though  I May  Speak”  and  “Christ  Is  Alive,  ” which  are  being  considered  by  the 
Hymnal  Council  for  the  new  hymnal,  were  tested  by  the  large  crowd  of  400.  “What  im- 
pressed me  about  this  festival  is  the  way  it  draws  together  congregations  from  a wide 
geographical  area,  ’’said  Preheim.  “Music  has  a way  of  bringing  people  together.  ’’Said  one 
of  Preheim ’s  former  college  students,  Dan  Bachman:  “He  brings  the  music  out  of  you.  ” The 
evening  ended  with  a favorite  among  both  MCs  and  GCs — “Praise  God  from  Whom,  ” which 
is  known  simply  as  “606”  in  “Mennonite  Hymnal.  ’’Normal,  III.,  will  be  the  site  of  another 
MC-GC  event  next  year— the  joint  convention  of  the  two  denominations.— Dale  Gehman 
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jects  handmade  for  children  by  Mennonites, 
Amish,  and  Hutterites.  The  exhibit  was  put  to- 
gether by  Rebecca  Haarer,  a quilt  dealer  in 
Shipshewana,  Ind.  Almost  all  the  items  were 
lent  by  people  in  northern  Indiana.  Many  are 
from  the  1900-40  era.  More  information  from 
the  Goshen  College  Gallery  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  219-535-7000. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Executive  secretary,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee U.S.,  starting  in  1989.  The  person  will 
succeed  Wilmer  Heisey,  who  is  retiring.  The 
executive  secretary  is  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer responsible  for  general  administration  of 
the  MCC  U.S.  programs.  Contact  Jerry  Shank 
at  MCC,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717- 
859-1151. 

•Assistant  director  of  admissions,  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  starting  on  Aug.  1.  The 
person  is  responsible  for  planning,  coordinat- 
ing, and  expanding  student  recruitment  in  Vir- 
ginia. Required  is  a bachelor’s  degree,  pref- 
erably from  a Mennonite  Church  college.  Also 
needed  are  a desire  to  work  with  youth/ adults, 
enjoyment  of  travel,  and  openness  to  flexible 
hours.  Contact  the  Personnel  Office  at  EMC, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone  703-433-2771. 
•Resident  director  for  Erb  Hall,  Hesston  Col- 
lege, starting  in  late  August.  The  position  in- 
volves mentoring  and  role  modeling  for  stu- 
dents, residence  hall  management,  resident 
assistant  supervision,  and  implementation  of 
lifestyle  regulations.  Among  the  qualifications 
are  listening,  caring,  and  confrontational 
skills.  Send  resume  to  the  dean  of  students  at 
the  college.  Box  3000,  Hesston,  KS  67062. 
•Nurture  secretary,  Franconia  Conference, 


starting  this  fall.  The  person  assists  congrega- 
tions in  the  development  of  their  nurture 
program  and  assists  in  the  training  of  nurture 
leaders  and  teachers.  Contact  James  Longacre 
at  the  conference.  Box  116,  Souderton,  PA 
18964;  phone  215-723-5513. 
•English-as-a-second-language  program  coor- 
dinator, Washington,  D.C.  This  is  a one-  or 
two-year  Voluntary  Service  position  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  The  program  is  one 
of  the  services  of  Casa  de  la  Esperanza,  a 
Mennonite  ministry  with  Hispanic  refugees. 
Responsibilities  include  direct  instruction  and 
training/coordination  of  volunteer  teachers. 
Qualifications  include  training  as  an  ESL  in- 
structor and  at  least  minimal  conversational 
skills  in  Spanish.  Contact  Sandy  Miller  at 
MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219- 
294-7523. 

New  members: 

•Faith,  Downey,  Calif:  Nora  Chavez,  Esthela 
Guzman,  Carol  Loeschen,  John  Loeschen,  and 
John  Martin  by  confession  of  faith. 

•Ridgeview,  Gordonville,  Pa.:  Wayne  and  Mim 
Smoker. 

• Trinity,  Glendale,  Ariz.:  Mike  Dean,  Brian 
Gentry,  Jim  Hudson,  Amy  Mast,  Kyndal  Mast, 
and  Lynn  Stoltzfus. 

•Julesburg,  Cob.:  Arden  Anderson,  Chris  Ma- 
toush,  and  Travis  Matoush  by  baptism  and 
Karen  Anderson,  Brad  Matoush,  Paula  Ent- 
ingh,  and  Heather  Entingh  by  confession  of 
faith. 

•Bahia  Vista,  Sarasota,  Fb.:  Bobby  and  Me- 
lissa Willis  and  Karly  Kandel  by  baptism  and 
Justin  and  Debbie  Christner,  and  Karl,  Mary 
Lou,  and  Korey  Kandel  by  confession  of  faith. 


• Wooster,  Ohio:  Mildred  Amstutz  by 
confession  of  faith. 

•Elmira,  Ont:  Carolyn  Martin,  Dennis  and 
Helen  Martin,  Luann  Hanes,  Heather  Higgs, 
and  Vera  Read. 

Change  of  address:  Darrell  Zook  from  Garden 
City,  Mo.,  to  2703  26th  St.  Rd.,  Greeley,  CO 
80631.  Cbir  Hollinger  from  Ronks,  Pa.,  to  265 
E.  Noble  St.,  Lititz,  PA  17543. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Beck,  Mark  and  Janelle  (Rufenacht),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  third  son,  Eric  Lee,  Jan.  8. 

Beels,  Theo  and  Elisabeth  (Fast),  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  third  son,  Peter  Alexander, 
Mar.  23. 

Beiler,  Roger  and  Regina  (Nisly),  Ches- 
apeake, Va.,  third  child,  first  son,  Jeffrey  Lyle, 
May  13. 

Bender,  Daniel  A.  and  Evelyn,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  third  child,  second  son,  Jesse  Lee,  Dec. 
11. 

Bontrager,  Merle  and  Fern,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
second  child,  first  son,  Krandal  Joe,  May  23. 

Borders,  Scott  and  Faith  (Chupp),  Seaford, 
Del.,  first  child,  Keehsa  Faith,  Mar.  5. 

Coblentz,  A1  and  Karla,  Kalona,  Iowa,  sec- 
ond son,  Travis  Michael,  Feb.  13. 

Crabtree,  Mark  and  Patricia  Lynn  (De- 
Cicco),  Downey,  Calif.,  second  daughter,  Ta- 
mara Lynn,  May  4. 

Erb,  Terry  and  Deb,  Wellman,  Iowa,  first 
child,  Lindsay  Nichole,  Dec.  9. 

Gaddam,  Arthur  and  Premalata  (Tharalla), 
Chicago,  111.,  first  child,  Elizabeth  Sarah,  Apr. 
18. 

Glick,  James  and  Barbara  (Rearich),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  first  child,  Christopher  James, 
Apr.  25. 

Hansen,  Doug  and  Valerie  (Troyer),  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Amanda  Mar- 
gaurette.  Mar.  22. 

Hoffmaster,  Marlin  and  Carolyn  (Yoder), 
Mifflinburg,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Corbin 
Benjamin,  Apr.  22. 

Kaufman,  Ellis  and  Shirleen  (Eash),  Bos- 
well, Pa.,  third  son,  Apr.  24. 

Leatherman,  Herbert  and  Miriam,  Otts- 
ville.  Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Emily 
Gail,  Apr.  15. 

Martens,  John  and  Danille  (Stoltzfus), 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  first  child,  Elijah  John, 
Mar.  23. 

Martin,  Carl  and  Karen  (Hjelmstad),  Lit- 
tleton, Colo.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Em- 
ily Kathryn,  Dec.  11. 

Mast,  Ivan,  Jr.,  and  Katie  (Yoder),  Plain 
City,  Ohio,  first  child,  Krista  Danielle,  May  20. 

Moyer,  Stephen  and  Naomi  (Mast),  Ply- 
mouth, Vt.,  a daughter,  Ada  Louise,  May  26. 

Nofziger,  Neil  and  Kathy  (Stuckey),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  second  daughter,  Karla  Jo,  Apr.  16. 

Santiago,  Rolando  L.  and  Raquel  (Trin- 
idad), Albany,  N.Y.,  second  child,  first 
daughter,  Karla  Raquel,  May  15. 

Stoltzfus,  Myron  and  Sally  (Landis),  Gor- 
donville, Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Kelly  Lynn,  May  16. 

Swartzentruber,  Jon  and  Greta  (Bergey), 
Schwenksville,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son, 
Travis  Jon,  May  12. 

Weaver,  Kent  and  Jodi  (Bailey),  Forest 
Park,  111.,  second  son,  Bryce  Mitchell,  May  12. 

Wenger,  Jerry  and  Denise  (Esbenshade), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  second  son,  Louis  Andrew, 
May  17. 

Wittrig,  John  and  Doris  (Ingersoll),  Bloom- 
ington, 111.,  first  child,  Carl  Andrew,  May  18. 

Yoder,  Rob  and  Lisa  (Histand),  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Trudy  May,  May  21. 


Virginia  Mennonites  honor  50-year  ministers.  Ward  Shank  (right)  of  Broadway,  Va., 
and  Ernest  Gehman  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  were  cited  for  50  years  in  the  ministry  at  a ser- 
vice of  recognition  held  recently  at  Lindale  Mennonite  Church.  Both  were  chosen  “by  ht" 
from  six  candidates  and  ordained  on  Mar.  26,  1938.  The  program  featured  reminiscing  cm 
the  lives  and  activities  of  both  ministers  and  included  triples  by  family  members  and 
colbagues.  Several  speakers  noted  simibrities  between  the  two  men — their  bve  of  books 
and  reading,  their  devotion  to  the  church  and  their  families,  their  gifts  of  expressing  them- 
selves cbarly  in  speech  and  writing,  and  their  bng  years  of  serving  congregations  “in  the 
days  before  most  Mennonite  pastors  received  a sabry  and  even  allowances  were  meager.  ” 

Shank  first  postered  Woodbnd  Mennonite  Church  in  Shenandoah  County  and  bter 
was  pastor  at  Zion  Mennonite  Church  near  Broadway  where  he  was  ordained  bishop  in 
195Jt  for  Northern  District  of  Virginia  Conference.  He  became  editor  of  Sword  and 
Trumpet”  magazine  the  same  year  and  edited  the  independent  monthly  publication  for  28 
years.  Several  persons  noted  that  Shank  ran  an  appb  and  peach  orchard  which  he  felt  bd 
to  give  up  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry. 

Gehman  travebd  across  the  mountains  to  serve  as  a pastor  in  Pbasant  (Grove,  W.  Va., 
1939-^5.  He  then  was  minister  at  Morning  View  Mennonite  Church  near  Singers  Glen,  Va., 
from  19Jf6  to  1975.  “Herr  Gehman,”  as  he  is  affectionately  known  to  generations  of 
students,  taught  German  and  other  subjects  at  Eastern.  Mennonite  Colbgefrom  1924  until 
his  retirement  in  1973.  He  was  also  an  inventor,  among  other  numerous  pursuits. 

— Jim  Bishop 
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MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald  "if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Beidler-Smucker.  Lorin  Beidler,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Forest  Hills  cong.  (Leola,  Pa.),  and  Emily 
Smucker,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Martin’s  Creek  cong. 
(Berlin,  Ohio),  by  John  R.  Smucker,  father  of 
the  bride,  Apr.  16. 

Burkholder-Kanagy.  Philip  Burkholder 
and  Anita  Kanagy,  both  of  Leola,  Pa.,  Char- 
lotte Street  cong.,  by  Jeryl  Hollinger,  May  21. 

Hartzler-Sinn.  Reed  Hartzler,  Wayland, 
Iowa,  Washington  cong.,  and  Kelly  Jo  Sinn, 
Wayland,  Iowa,  United  Methodist  Church,  by 
Robert  Hartzler  and  Donald  Coffin,  May  14. 

Heacock-Detweiler.  Jeff  Heacock,  Dublin, 
Pa.,  Grace  Gospel  Chapel,  and  Darlene  Detwei- 
ler,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  Deep  Run  East  cong.,  by 
John  Ehst,  Apr.  9. 

Huepfer-Newswanger.  Wayne  Huepfer, 
Newton,  Ont.,  Maple  View  cong.,  and  Loretta 
Newswanger,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa.,  Old  Road 
cong.,  by  Rodney  Nafziger,  Apr.  9. 

Pederson-Niolet.  William  A.  Pederson, 
Bradenton,  Fla.,  Covenant  Life  Assembly,  and 
Becky  Niolet,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Bay  Shore  cong., 
by  Howard  S.  Schmitt  and  Rick  Bussey,  May 
15. 

Rittenhouse-Redd-Bowman.  Scott  Ritten- 
house,  Telford,  Pa.,  Souderton  cong.,  and 
Sherise  Redd-Bowman,  Telford,  Pa.,  United 
Church  of  Christ,  by  John  Niederhaus,  May  14. 

Rupp-Beck.  Tom  Rupp,  Pettisville,  Ohio, 
North  Clinton  cong.,  and  Deanna  Beck,  Pettis- 
ville, Ohio,  West  Clinton  cong.,  by  Bob  and 
Enid  Schloneger,  May  7. 

Sanders-Borntrager.  Douglas  Ben  Sanders, 
Delphos,  Ohio,  and  Lisa  Renae  Borntrager,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  Orrville  cong.,  by  Richard  Ross, 
May  7. 

Shenk-Brown.  Rodney  Shenk  and  Salena 
Brown,  both  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Bahia  Vista 
cong.,  by  John  H.  Shenk  and  Kenneth  Good, 
May  21. 

Sherer-Smith.  Joseph  N.  Sherer,  Mount 
Joy,  Pa.,  Mount  Joy  cong.,  and  Mary  Lou 
Miller,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Brethren  in  Christ 
Church,  by  Shelley  Shellenberger,  May  21. 

Smith-Yoder.  James  Smith,  Goshen,  Ind., 
and  Denise  Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Pleasant  View 
cong.,  by  J.  James  Detweiler,  May  7. 

Weber-Tijerina.  Jerry  Weber,  Petersburg, 
Ont.,  Avon  cong.,  and  Delila  Tijerina,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Good  Shepherd  cong.,  by  Clare 
Schumm,  Dec.  19. 

Wenger-Shenk.  Jay  L.  Wenger,  Manheim, 
Pa.,  Lititz  cong.,  and  Susie  Shenk,  Mount  Joy, 
Pa.,  Mount  Joy  cong.,  by  Melvin  H.  Thomas, 
June  3. 

Yoder-Yoder.  Brian  Yoder,  Tressler  cong.. 
Greenwood,  Del.,  and  Lisa  Yoder,  Boyertown 
cong.,  Boyertown,  Pa.,  by  Millard  Benner  and 
Alvin  F.  Detweiler,  Apr.  2. 


OBITUARIES 


Brubaker,  Anna  Brubaker,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  F.  and  Mazie  (Noll)  Brubaker,  was 
born  in  Rapho  Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  7,  1904;  died  at 
Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  May  20,  1988;  aged  84  y.  In 
1950,  she  was  married  to  Daniel  E.  Brubaker, 
who  died  in  1975.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Clar- 
ence), 3 grandchildren,  and  4 great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  Mount  Joy 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  May  23,  in  charge  of  H.  Raymond 


Charles  and  Shelley  R.  Shellenberger;  inter- 
ment in  Kraybill  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Christner,  Nettie  Swartzendruber, 
daughter  of  Simon  C.  and  Mary  (Kauffman) 
Swartzendruber,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  May  14,  1897;  died  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
Apr.  24,  1988;  aged  90  y.  On  June  24,  1926, 
she  was  married  to  Elam  J.  Christner,  who  died 
on  Sept.  6,  1969.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Cecil, 
John,  and  Leo),  3 daughters  (Eudora  Mullet, 
Helen  Swartzendruber,  and  Verna  Diltz), 
grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  and  2 
sisters  (Blanche  Marner  and  Maude 
Gingerich).  She  was  a member  of  Lower  Deer 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  17,  in  charge  of  Orie 
Wenger,  Dean  Swartzentruber,  and  Terry  An- 
glea;  interment  in  Lower  Deer  Creek  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Derstine,  Elwood  A.,  son  of  Henry  L.  and 
Katie  M.  (Alderfer)  Derstine,  was  born  in 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  24,  1919;  died  at 
Grandview  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  May  20, 
1988;  aged  68  y.  On  May  3,  1941,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Irene  B.  Souder,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 sons  (Terry  S.,  Ray  S.,  and  Wil- 
liam S.),  7 grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Eva  A. 
Derstine  and  Minnie  A.  Anders),  and  one 
brother  (Norman  A.).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  an  infant  daughter  (Rosanna).  He 
was  a member  of  Franconia  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
May  23,  in  charge  of  John  L.  Derstine  and 
Floyd  M.  Hackman;  interment  in  Franconia 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Groff,  Anna  Sauder,  daughter  of  Amos  B. 
and  Anna  N.  (Hoover)  Sauder,  was  born  in 
Ephrata  Twp.,  Pa.,  Sept.  26, 1912;  died  at  Eph- 
rata.  Pa.,  May  17,  1988;  aged  75  y.  On  Nov.  21, 
1936,  she  was  married  to  Jonas  S.  Groff,  who 
died  on  Dec.  22,  1964.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(Paul  S.),  3 grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Amos  H. 
Sauder  and  Daniel  E.  Sauder),  and  3 sisters 
(Barbara  H.  High,  Esther  H.  Reist,  and  Eliza- 
beth Ebersole).  She  was  a member  of  Ephrata 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  May  21,  in  charge  of  J.  Elvin 
Martin  and  David  Kniss;  interment  in  Metzler 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Gross,  James  B.,  son  of  Rosa  (Bergy)  Gross, 
was  born  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Oct.  26,  1915; 
died  of  a cardiac  arrest  at  Doylestown  Hospital 
on  Feb.  1,  1988;  aged  72  y.  On  Aug.  19, 1939,  he 
was  married  to  Mabel  Meyers,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Gerald),  one 
daughter  (Mary  Jane  Sohar),  6 grandchildren, 
and  one  brother  (Howard  B.).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Deep  Run  Mennonite  Church  East, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  5,  in 
charge  of  John  Ehst;  interment  in  Deep  Run 
Cemetery. 

Helmuth,  Alvin  S.,  son  of  Samuel  J.  and 
Fannie  (Nisley)  Helmuth,  was  born  in  Arthur, 
111.,  Mar.  21, 1905;  died  of  a stroke  and  heart  at- 
tack at  Canton,  Ohio,  May  22,  1988;  aged  83  y. 
On  Apr.  9,  1933,  he  was  married  to  Viola 
Conrad,  who  died  on  July  26, 1956.  On  Mar.  29, 
1958,  he  was  married  to  Pauline  Cbnrad,  who 
died  on  Mar.  17,  1983.  Surviving  are  4 sons 
(Paul  J.,  Edward  S.,  Carl  R.,  and  Stanley  J.), 
one  daughter  (Ina  Ruth  Kauffman),  and  2 
brothers  (Orva  S.  and  Samuel  S.).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 sons  (Ray  Daniel  and  Ken- 
neth Leroy)  and  one  dau^ter  (Kathryn 
Louise).  He  was  a member  of  Beech  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
May  25,  in  charge  of  Paul  Brunner;  interment 
in  Beech  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Hollins,  Jesse  Adrian,  was  born  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  Sept.  22,  1905;  died  as  a result  of  a 
tractor  accident  at  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.,  May 
12,  1988;  aged  82  y.  On  Sept.  24,  1930,  he  was 
married  to  Carrie  Gottrell,  who  died  in  1976. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (Linnel),  5 grandchild- 
ren, and  4 great-grandchildren.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  17,  in  charge 
of  Nelson  Martin;  interment  in  Maple  Grove 
Cemetery. 


Lentz,  Lester  S.,  son  of  Levi  and  Annie 
(Shope)  Lentz,  was  born  at  Highspire,  Pa.,  July 
27,  1905;  died  at  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  May  15, 
1988;  aged  82  y.  He  was  married  to  Elva  Gantz, 
who  died  in  August  1987.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Wilma  Slaymaker  and  Anna  Jean 
Dorwart),  2 sons  (James  and  Ralph),  17  grand- 
children, 22  great-grandchildren,  one  sister 
(Elizabeth  Hughes),  and  3 brothers  (Harry, 
Luther,  and  Wilbert).  He  was  a member  of 
Elizabethtown  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  May  19,  in  charge 
of  Richard  H.  Frank  and  Walter  L.  Keener; 
interment  in  Elizabethtown  Mennonite 
Church. 

Swartzendruber,  Ora  M.,  son  of  Mahlon 
and  Barbara  (Hershberger)  Swartzendruber, 
was  born  at  Wellman,  Iowa,  Sept.  11,  1907; 
died  of  pulmonary  fibrosis  at  Parkview  Manor, 
Wellman,  Iowa,  Feb.  1,  1988;  aged  80  y.  On 
Dec.  30, 1930,  he  was  married  to  Bertha  Miller, 
who  died  on  Nov.  28, 1930.  On  June  26, 1982,  he 
was  married  to  Mary  Agnes  LaMar,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Elwood, 
Wanda  Graber,  Loris,  Janice  Smith,  and  Myr- 
na  Moyer),  9 grandchildren,  2 brothers 
(Clarence  and  Emerson),  and  3 sisters  (Cor- 
delle  Yoder,  Genevieve  Yoder,  and  Mabel 
Zook).  He  was  a member  of  Lower  Deer  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  4,  in  charge  of  Orie  Wenger; 
interment  in  Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Walter,  Ruth  Christophel,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Amanda  (Landis)  Christophel, 
was  born  at  Elida,  Ohio,  Mar.  23,  1918;  died  at 
her  home  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Apr.  17, 1988;  aged 
70  y.  On  Mar.  2,  1940,  she  was  married  to  Car- 
rol K.  Walter,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
4 daughters  (Nancy  Lou  Bitikofer,  Fern  Kay 
Moyer,  Ruth  Ann,  and  Darlene  Troxell),  3 sons 
(Kenneth  Lee,  J.  Marlin,  and  Robert  Carl),  and 
one  sister  (Mabel  Jones).  She  was  a member  of 
Salem  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Apr.  21,  in  charge  of  Warren 
Wenger  and  J.  Mark  Frederick,  Jr.;  interment 
in  Line  Lexington  Mennonite  Church. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

lowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting  with  Northern 
District  of  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Hen- 
derson, Nehr.,  June  16-19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  hoard  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  17-18 
Mennonite  Puhlication  Board,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  June  23-25 
Pacific  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Salem,  Oreg.,  June 
24-27 

Northwest  Conference  annual  conference,  Tofield,  Alta.,  July 
1-3 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meeting,  Montgomery, 
Ind.,  Juiy  7-9 

Virginia  Conference  assembly,  Bergton,  Va.,  July  13-17 
Worldwide  Missions  Conference,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  16-17 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  July  17-19 

Leadership  Consultation  for  Black  and  Integrated  Churches, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  21-23 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting.  Ft,  Worth,  Tex., 
July  29-31 

Congress  on  Evangelism,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug,  4-7 
Hispanic  Assembly,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Aug.  9-12 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  12 
Ohio  Family  Life  Conference,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  Aug.  12-14 
Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  northern  Indiana, 
Aug.  15-18 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  executive  council,  Aug.  17- 
18 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Aug. 
20 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Reagans’  use  of  astrology  causes 
‘crisis  of  faith’  for  some 

Reports  that  First  Lady  Nancy  Reagan 
has  relied  on  advice  from  astrologers  to 
influence  the  timing  of  U.S.  President 
Ronald  Reagan’s  speeches  and  travel  have 
produced  a “crisis  of  faith”  among  evan- 
gelical and  fundamentalist  leaders  who 
have  supported  the  president  and  helped 
to  bring  him  to  power  in  1980.  The  allega- 
tions are  made  in  a just-published  book 
by  former  White  House  chief  of  staff 
Donald  Regan. 

Ed  McAteer,  the  Memphis  business- 
man whose  Religious  Roundtable  organi- 
zation helped  garner  evangelical  and  fun- 
damentalist support  for  the  Reagan  cam- 
paign in  1980,  said  he  was  “very,  very  dis- 
appointed” in  the  reports.  He  described  it 
as  “a  serious  matter”  and  said  he  didn’t 
believe  the  president  “has  a good  grasp  of 
biblical  truth.”  John  White,  a Geneva 
College  administrator  who  is  currently 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Evangelicals,  said,  “The  evangelical  posi- 
tion is  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
clear  revelation  of  God’s  will  that  we  get 
in  the  Scriptures  and  therefore  would  be 
wrong  to  seek  any  direction  from  as- 
trological signs.” 


WCC  hearings:  trying  to  push  Namibia 
onto  international  agenda 

Allan  Boesak,  a South  African  church 
leader  and  a leading  black  opponent  of 
apartheid,  has  called  on  the  international 
community  to  turn  its  attention  to  the 
plight  of  Namibia,  which  has  been  under 
South  African  military  occupation  for  22 
years.  “It  would  be  tragic  if  the  priority 
that  the  people  of  Namibia  should  enjoy 
on  the  agenda  of  the  world  would  simply 
be  squashed  by  what  is  happening  in 
South  Africa  itself,”  he  declared. 

Boesak  addressed  an  international 
panel  convened  by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  to  hold  hearings  on  the  issue  of 
Namibian  independence.  Held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  hearings  were  billed  as 
an  unprecedented  effort  to  place  Namibia 
on  the  international  agenda.  In  a closing 
statement,  the  four-member  panel  issued 
a strong  endorsement  of  the  Southwest 
African  People’s  Organization,  which  is 
waging  an  armed  stru^le  against  the  oc- 


cupation. Furthermore,  the  statement  de- 
clared that  military  intervention  by  out- 
side governments  “may  be  necessary  to 
remove  the  terrorist  South  African 
regime”  from  Namibia. 

“The  struggle  for  the  independence  of 
Namibia  is  a matter  of  faith  for  the 
churches.  Absolute  evil  cannot  be  re- 
formed,” the  panel  continued.  “Therefore, 
apartheid  must  be  totally  uprooted  and 
the  illegal  occupation  of  Namibia  ended.” 
The  panelists  were  Olusegun  Obasanjo, 
former  Nigerian  head  of  state;  Lisbeth 
Palme,  widow  of  the  slain  Swedish  Prime 
Minister  Olaf  Palme;  Carl  Mau,  former 
general  secretary  of  Lutheran  World 
Federation;  and  Howard  Cooke,  former 
Jamaican  minister  of  public  affairs. 


Methodists  give  overwhelming 
approval  to  new  theology  statement 

In  less  than  two  hours  recently,  dele- 
gates to  the  United  Methodist  Church’s 
1988  General  Conference  in  St.  Louis  dis- 
posed of  thorny  theological  and  doctrinal 
issues  that  had  spawned  a series  of 
potentially  divisive  petitions  in  the 
months  leading  up  to  the  gathering.  The 
ease  with  which  the  church’s  new  state- 
ment on  “Our  Theological  Task”  was 
adopted  was  called  “nothing  short  of  a 
miracle”  by  one  delegate. 

The  document  elevated  Scripture  as  the 
primary  interpretive  tool  over  the  other 
three  prongs  of  the  so-called  Wesleyan 
quadrilateral — tradition,  experience,  and 
reason — by  which  the  denomination  de- 
termines truth.  Supporters  of  the  state- 
ment maintained  that  assertion  of  Scrip- 
ture as  primary  would  rein  in  a profusion 
of  theological  diversity  that  left  Meth- 
odists in  a state  of  confusion  about  their 
church’s  central  beliefs. 

Thomas  Langford,  the  Duke  University 
theology  professor  who  chaired  the  com- 
mittee that  amended  the  draft  statement, 
said  the  document’s  ultimate  triumph 
came  by  making  clear  the  church’s  will- 
ingness to  accept  theological  diversity  but 
not  doctrinal  pluralism. 

Chicago  official  supports  views  of  aide 
accused  of  anti-Semitism 

Chicago  Mayor  Eugene  Sawyer  sought 
to  put  a bitter  controversy  behind  him 
when  he  fired  an  aide  accused  of  racism 
and  anti-Semitism.  The  same  day  the 
mayor  took  action,  however,  another  Chi- 
cago official,  a clergyman  who  chairs  the 
city  housing  authority,  rekindled  the  con- 
troversy by  voicing  support  for  the  views 
of  the  fired  aide. 

Following  documentation  supplied  by 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B’nai 
B’rith  of  repeated  anti-Jewish  comments 
that  had  been  made  in  public  lectures  by 
Steve  Cokely,  the  mayor  announced  that 
he  had  dismissed  the  aide  from  his  posi- 
tion as  coordinator  of  special  projects. 


But  Herbert  Martin,  pastor  of  Pro- 
gressive Community  Church  and  chair- 
man of  the  Chicago  Housing  Authority, 
said  the  controversial  comments  had  a 
“ring  of  truth.”  He  declared  that  “there  is 
a growing  opinion  among  younger  blacks, 
grassroots  black  people,  that  Jews  are 
running  things,  that  Jews  are  unfair,  un- 
loving.” 


New  baseball  stadium  part  of  proposal 
to  salvage  PTL  operation 

PTL  officials  and  a sports  enterpreneur 
in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  have  agreed  on  a plan 
that  would  prevent  the  liquidation  of  the 
bankrupt  ministry  and,  at  the  same  time, 
provide  a new  stadium  for  a local  minor 
league  baseball  team.  The  two  groups 
were  brought  together  at  the  behest  of 
Charlotte  Mayor  Sue  Myric,  who  thought 
PTL  and  George  Shinn,  owner  of  the 
Charlotte  Knights  minor  league  team, 
had  similar  needs.  Under  the  plan,  which 
must  be  approved  by  U.S.  Bankruptcy 
Judge  Rufus  Reynolds,  Shinn  would  take 
over  PTL’s  Heritage  USA  complex  near 
Fort  Mill,  S.C.,  and  move  the  baseball 
team  to  a new  sports  facility  on  PTL’s 
1,700-acre  grounds. 


New  Lutheran  denomination  grapples 
with  identity,  authority,  teaching 

Faced  with  a flood  of  criticism  after 
signing  a letter  opposing  aid  to  the 
Nicaraguan  “contra”  rebels,  bishops  of 
the  newly  formed  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  are  asking  for  direc- 
tion from  the  denomination’s  Commis- 
sion for  Church  in  Society.  But  the  contra 
disagreement  does  not  stand  alone  as  an 
issue  for  the  new  church.  It  is  not  un- 
typical of  a number  of  controversies  bede- 
viling the  denomination  as  it  grapples 
with  questions  of  self-identity,  authority, 
and  teaching  in  the  months  following  its 
Jan.  1 birth.  Clergy  and  staff  salaries,  the 
ordination  of  homosexuals,  and  the  status 
of  the  laity  in  the  ministerial  context  are 
among  the  major  topics  of  concern  for 
church  officials. 


Members  of  Congress  criticize  Soviet 
actions  against  conscientious  objector 

Fifty-one  members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  have  appealed  to  the  top 
military  prosecutor  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
protesting  the  imprisonment  of  a Lithua- 
nian religious  and  national  rights  activist 
who  refused  to  report  for  military  reserve 
service.  They  have  requested  that  the 
prosecutor  “investigate  the  abuse  of 
military  reserve  duty  as  a method  of 
political  repression.”  In  the  recent  letter, 
the  legislators  said  they  believed  the  sen- 
tencing of  Petras  Grazulis  was  the  result 
of  a scheme  to  punish  the  church  em- 
ployee for  his  religious  and  political 
activities. 
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The  power  of  negative  thinking 


Consumers  of  news  were  properly  horrified  by  a report 
on  May  14  that  a collision  near  Carollton,  Kentucky, 
between  a pickup  truck  and  a bus  resulted  in  27  deaths  on 
the  bus.  We  may  recall  that  news  analyses  following  the 
accident  focussed  on  the  failure  of  the  1977-model  school 
bus  to  have  its  gas  tank  adequately  protected.  There  was 
in  addition  some  pontificating  about  the  relative  safety  of 
other  such  buses  on  the  roads. 

It  was  reported  also  that  the  alcohol  content  of  the 
pickup  driver’s  blood  was  found  to  be  0.24,  more  than  dou- 
ble the  level  considered  as  “drunk”  in  most  states  of  the 
U.S.  As  a result  of  this  accident,  the  state  of  Kentucky 
charged  Larry  Mahoney  with  27  counts  of  murder  and 
asked  for  the  death  penalty.  At  first  thought  one  can 
understand  why  this  might  be.  Because  of  his  careless- 
ness in  driving  the  wrong  way  on  an  interstate  highway 
27  people  died. 

But  another  point  of  view  is  raised  by  Rushworth  M. 
Kidder  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  (May  23).  Kidder 
observes  that  the  authorities  and  the  news  analysts  have 
stopped  too  soon  in  their  search  for  the  culprits  in  this 
case.  He  proposes  that  it  is  not  enough  to  fix  attention  on 
an  unsafe  bus  and  a hapless  drunkard.  If  guilt  is  to  be 
assigned,  those  who  conspired  to  make  Larry  Mahoney 
inebriated  need  to  bear  their  share  of  the  blame. 

Writes  Kidder,  “When  a society  countenances  the  ad- 
vertising, distribution,  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages,  it 
must  be  prepared  to  make  a proper  assignment  of  blame 
when  the  use  of  alcohol  results  in  tragedy.”  In  other 
words,  if  the  state  of  Kentucky  is  determined  to  string  up 
(or  however  they  administer  capital  punishment)  Larry 
Mahoney,  let  them  include  also  the  barkeeps  who  served 
him,  the  distributors,  and  the  presidents  of  the  booze 
companies.  If  they  are  not  ready  to  do  that,  let  them  think 
several  times  about  what  they  intend  to  do  with  Larry 
Mahoney. 

The  problem  is  that  the  production  and  distribution  of 
alcohol  is  so  integrated  into  our  society  that  as  soon  as 
one  tries  to  raise  the  issue  one  bumps  up  against  the 
power  of  the  alcohol  system.  Kidder  asks,  “Could  it  be 
that  there’s  a relationship  between  the  strange  silence  on 
this  subject  and  the  amount  of  liquor  advertising  in  to- 
day’s papers?”  Could  there  be  indeed?  As  an  example,  it  is 
of  interest  to  see  that  the  May  22  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  stresses  the  movement  to  hit  drunken  drivers 
where  it  hurts,  apparently  to  imply  that  the  responsi- 
bility is  the  driver’s. 


Certainly  it  is.  But  this  fails  to  acknowledge  a devilish 
factor  in  the  use  of  alcohol — the  power  of  addiction. 
“Blaming  only  the  drunkard,”  writes  Kidder,  “overlooks  a 
fact  recognized  by  growing  numbers  of  alcoholics;  that 
the  only  meaningful  temperance  is  abstinence.”  The  al- 
cohol industry  keeps  suggesting  that  the  only  problem 
with  drinking  is  too  much  drinking.  But  really  the  prob- 
lem with  drinking  alcohol  is  drinking  it  in  any  amount. 

One  of  the  ways  our  society  supports  drinking  is 
through  the  failure  to  tax  alcoholic  beverages  at  a level 
comparable  to  many  other  taxes.  Carl  Kreider  reported  in 
“Should  Sin  Be  Taxed?”  {Gospel Herald,  Feb.  2)  that  “U.S. 
federal  alcohol  taxes  have  not  increased  significantly 
since  1951.”  The  May/ June  issue  of  Common  Cause 
magazine  helps  us  to  understand  why.  The  alcohol  in- 
dustry has  an  effective  lobby.  “By  tapping  into  its 
grassroots  constituencies,  [the  industry]  can  turn  on  tor- 
rents of  mail  and  phone  calls  to  Capitol  Hill.  By  handing 
out  generous  campaign  contributions  and  frequent 
honoraria,  it  has  assured  itself  access  to  key  members  of 
Congress”  (p.  19). 

Even  Newsweek,  which  by  the  nature  of  its  advertising 
cannot  be  accused  of  being  anti-booze,  has  included  some 
data  which  help  to  build  a case  against  it.  In  a May  30 
article  discussing  the  idea  of  legalizing  drugs  such  as 
cocaine,  heroin,  and  marijuana,  it  pointed  out  that  the 
3,562  U.S.  deaths  related  to  such  drugs  in  1985  is  a small 
statistic  compared  to  some  400,000  deaths  a year  for 
which  alcohol  and  tobacco  are  responsible.  And  in  a side 
bar  related  to  a January  18  article  on  “Alcohol  and  the 
Family,”  the  point  is  made  that  it  takes  more  than 
heredity  to  make  an  alcoholic.  “ ‘Cost  and  peer  pressure’ 
are  just  as  important  as  genes,’  says  Dartmouth  psychia- 
trist George  Vaillant”  (p.  67). 

So  what  have  we  here  that  Grandma  could  not  have 
told  us?  I suppose  only  the  documentation.  Grandma 
knew  in  her  bones  that  the  use  of  alcohol  is  dangerous. 

The  27  deaths  from  one  alcohol-related  crash  only  high- 
light it.  “Just  say  no”  is  a slogan  bandied  about  in  relation 
to  illegal  drugs.  It  should  be  extended  to  alcohol  as  well. 

And  in  case  we  should  get  an  Elijah  complex  and  feel 
that  no  one  else  is  on  the  wagon.  Common  Cause  reports 
that  36  percent  of  adults  in  the  U.S.  do  not  drink  alcoholic 
beverages.  That’s  a minority,  but  it  is  not  a negligible 
minority.  As  a bloc,  such  persons  make  a significant  im- 
pact by  their  negative  thinking  about  alcohol.  May  their 
percentage  increase. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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When  jury  service  conflicts 

with  your  conscience 


by  Phil  Baker-Shenk 

I have  been  asked  to  describe  how  Christians  might 
conduct  themselves  at  court  when  the  call  to  jury  duty 
conflicts  with  their  convictions. 

I write  from  the  following  vantage  points.  I am  a Men- 
nonite and  an  attorney  in  private  practice  in  Washington, 
D.C.  After  law  school,  I served  as  a law  clerk  to  a trial 
judge  for  IV2  years,  sitting  beside  him  as  he  presided  over 
many  jury  trials.  I am  now  a litigating  attorney,  which 


means  I occasionally  end  up  in  court  trying  to  pick  a fair- 
minded  jury  so  that  my  client  can  get  an  opportunity  for  a 
measure  of  justice.  I need  sensitive  and  compassionate 
people  to  serve  on  my  juries. 

At  the  same  time,  I respect  and  want  the  court  system 
to  honor  the  convictions  of  those  who  have  wrestled  with 
their  conscience  and  finally  decided  that  they  cannot 
serve  on  any  jury  no  matter  what  the  issue,  or  that  they 


I respect  the  convictions  of  those  who  have  wrestled  with 
their  conscience  and  finally  decided  that  they  cannot  serve  on  any  jury 


can  serve  on  some  but  not  other  cases. 

I highly  recommend  the  more  in-depth  analysis  of  jury 
service  contained  in  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s 
recently  published  booklet  on  The  Christian  and  Jury 
Duty  by  Mennonite  attorney  Duane  Ruth-Heffelbower.  It 
provides  valuable  information  on  the  Mennonite  posi- 
tion(s)  regarding  jury  service,  how  the  court  and  jury 
system  works,  and  how  to  clarify  your  own  convictions. 
(The  booklet  is  available  free  from  any  MCC  office.) 

Conscientious  objection  to  jury  service.  Every  day  in 
Washington  courtrooms,  prospective  jurors  avoid  jury 
service  because  of  religious  conscience.  Most  are  Je- 
hovah’s Witness  members;  some  are  Christian  funda- 
mentalists. Sometimes  judges  try  to  argue  theology  with 
them,  but  usually  their  views  are  honored  without  dis- 
cussion. It  appears  that  this  experience  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  people  around  the  United  States. 

There  are  two  typical  ways  people  regularly  avoid  jury 
service. 

First,  there  are  a series  of  exemption  categories.  Often 
these  are  listed  in  the  jury  questionnaire  prospective 
jurors  fill  out  before  they  are  summoned.  The  exemptions 
vary,  but  usually  they  permit  professionals  and  self-em- 
ployed persons  to  avoid  service.  You  can  always  ask  to  be 
exempted  because  of  personal  hardship,  either  before  you 
are  summoned  or  on  the  day  you  report.  However,  in  all 
of  these  cases,  court  officials  typically  have  broad  au- 
thority to  deny  your  exemption  request. 

A second  and  more  sure  way  to  avoid  jury  service  is  to 
wait  until  you  actually  get  into  the  courtroom  and  in 
front  of  the  judge  who  is  about  to  begin  the  trial.  At  that 
time,  the  judge  or  attorneys  can  remove  or  “strike”  you 
from  the  panel  of  prospective  jurors  while  that  trial’s 
jurors  are  being  selected.  First,  the  judge  may  strike  you 
“for  cause”  because  of  the  answers  you  give  during  the 
voir  dire  (a  time  of  questioning  the  jury  panel  about  its 
biases).  Second,  lawyers  for  each  side  have  a number  of 


Phil  Baker-Shenk,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  an  attorney.  This  article  was 
commissioned  by  the  new  Mennonite  Legal  Association.  The  views 
expressed,  however,  are  personal  to  the  author  and  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  view  of  other  MLA  members. 


chances  to  strike  you  for  any  reason  at  all.  You  often  will 
not  know  whether  it  was  the  judge  or  an  attorney  who 
struck  you  and  why.  When  you  are  struck,  you  may  have 
to  return  to  the  pool  of  jurors  from  which  the  next  trial 
will  draw  its  panel  if  you  live  in  a jurisdiction  with  a 
heavy  trial  calendar. 

A sample  courtroom  dialogue.  In  my  years  in  the 
courtroom  listening  to  prospective  jurors,  I have  seen  how 
jury  service  can  be  avoided  simply  by  responding 
consistently  and  forthrightly  about  one’s  convictions. 
What  follows  is  an  example  of  a generally  effective  dis- 
cussion between  a person  conscientiously  opposed  to  jury 


service  and  a judge,  either  immediately  before  or  during 
the  voir  dire: 

Judge:  Are  there  any  of  you  who  cannot  serve  on  this 
jury? 

Prospective  juror:  Yes.  I want  to  alert  the  court  and  the 
parties  to  the  fact  that  I cannot  serve  as  a juror  fairly  and 
impartially  because  of  the  dictates  of  my  religious 
conscience  which  forbid  me  to  judge,  or  participate  in 
judgment  of,  my  fellow  human  beings. 

Judge:  But  you  must  serve  on  the  jury:  you  can’t  just 
choose  not  to  serve  on  it.  It  is  your  civic  duty.  I am  order- 
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When  expressing  your  convictions,  keep  in  mind  that  the  court 
system  tries  to  prevent  people  from  easily  dodging  jury  service. 


ing  you  to  sit  on  the  jury,  and  I can  punish  you  with  jail  if 
you  disobey. 

Prospective  juror:  With  all  due  respect  to  you  and  this 
court,  I cannot  serve  on  this  or  any  jury  because  of  my 
deeply  held  religious  beliefs  that  do  not  permit  me  to  sit 
in  judgment  of  anyone.  If  I were  put  on  a jury  hearing  a 
criminal  case,  I could  not  in  the  end  convict  the  defendant 
beyond  a reasonable  doubt  no  matter  what  the  evidence. 
If  put  on  a jury  deciding  a civil  case,  I could  not  rule  for 
either  side  of  the  dispute,  no  matter  what  the  facts  or 
issues  or  law  involved.  In  other  words,  I would  simply  be 
unable  to  render  a verdict  of  any  sort  as  a juror.  If  you 
need  a unanimous  verdict,  my  convictions  would  hang 


every  jury  I was  placed  upon.  Even  if  you  need  only  a ma- 
jority verdict,  I cannot  be  the  fair  and  impartial  juror  to 
which  the  parties  are  entitled.  Therefore  I respectfully 
renew  my  request  that  I either  be  excused  from  further 
duty  on  the  jury  panel  or  be  struck  from  this  panel  by  the 
court  or  one  of  the  parties. 

You  can  either  talk  from  where  you  are  seated  with  the 
panel  or  you  can  ask  the  judge’s  permission  to  approach 
him  or  her  at  the  judge’s  “bench”  or  “sidebar,”  joined  by 
the  lawyers  for  each  side,  and  discuss  these  things  in  that 
more  private  context.  Although  a sidebar  conference 
consumes  more  time,  the  judge  may  welcome  it  because 
that  way  your  comments  don’t  put  ideas  into  the  heads  of 
other  jurors  seeking  a way  to  avoid  jury  duty. 


a fair  chance.  This  is  why  the  jury  panel  is  asked  the  voir 
dire  questions — to  ferret  out  people  with  biases  that  will 
affect  their  ability  to  judge  the  facts  and  apply  the  law.  In 
a sense,  conscientious  objectors  to  jury  service  have  a 
bias — they  cannot  judge  fairly  because  they  cannot  judge 
at  all. 

As  a practical  matter,  as  soon  as  the  lawyers  hear 
about  your  inability  to  vote  one  way  or  the  other  in  the 
jury  room,  one  side  or  the  other  very  likely  will  exercise 
its  power  to  strike  you. 

In  a criminal  case,  the  prosecutor  would  avoid  having 
you  on  the  jury  because  to  win  the  prosecutor  must  get  a 
unanimous  guilty  verdict.  If  you  as  juror  refused  to  vote 
for  “guilty  beyond  a reasonable  doubt,”  there  could  be  no 
unanimous  verdict,  the  jury  would  be  hung,  and  the 
prosecutor  would  have  to  make  the  difficult  decision  of 
whether  to  spend  much  time  and  money  retrying  the 
defendant  with  a new  jury  months  later. 

There  is  a growing  number  of  jurisdictions  that  are 
moving  away  from  the  old  requirement  that  a jury 
verdict  be  unanimous  in  civil  cases.  Some  areas  now  re- 
quire only  a two-thirds  or  three-quarters  majority.  Even 
so,  a party’s  lawyer  might  still  want  to  avoid  having  you 
on  the  jury  because  he  or  she  knows  you  would  refuse  to 
participate  in  discussions  and  voting  with  your  fellow 
jurors  during  the  secret  jury  deliberations,  and  thereby 
perhaps  prevent  the  necessary  majority  of  the  jury  from 
coming  to  a verdict.  Thus  the  judge  or  at  least  one  of  the 
parties  will  likely  strike  you  from  the  list  for  their  own 
reasons,  if  you  remain  consistent  and  clear  that  you 
simply  cannot  promise  to  fairly  and  impartially  render  a 
verdict  because  of  firmly  held  reasons  of  religious  convic- 
tion. 

Even  if  some  error  is  made  by  either  you,  the  judge,  or 
the  attorneys,  and  you  find  that  you  have  been  forced  to 
sit  on  a jury  and  retire  to  the  closed,  jury-deliberation 
room  to  come  to  a verdict  with  your  fellow  jurors,  no 
person  can  force  you  to  vote  one  way  or  the  other  or  at  all. 
The  judge  and  lawyers  may  not  invade  the  privacy  of  the 
jury’s  deliberations.  No  juror  is  to  breathe  a word  about 
jury  deliberations  or  votes  to  any  nonjurors  until  after 
the  verdict  is  rendered.  No  juror  can  force  you  to  do  any- 
thing against  your  will  or  conviction.  In  the  end  you 
remain  in  control  of  your  independent  authority  to  vote  or 
refrain  from  voting. 


Things  to  remember.  When  expressing  your  convic- 
tions, keep  in  mind  that  the  court  system  tries  to  prevent 
people  from  easily  dodging  jury  service  (some  people 
consider  jury  service  to  be  a waste  of  their  time  or  want  to 
avoid  the  anguish  and  hard  work  of  jury  decision-mak- 
ing). The  judge’s  main  task  is  to  try  to  ensure  that  the 
jury  is  fair  and  impartial  so  that  each  side  in  the  trial  gets 


The  worst  that  can  happen.  If  you  report  as  required 
by  the  jury  summons  to  the  courthouse  and  then  inform 
the  clerk  and  the  judge  that  you  cannot  sit  in  judgment  of 
anyone  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  unlikely  that  you 
will  be  forced  to  sit  on  the  jury.  You  may  be  tongue- 
lashed  or  reviled,  but  that  is  the  worst  that  can  happen  to 
you.  ^ 
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HEAR,  HEAR! 

A column  for  the  sharing  of  personal 
concerns. 


Some  statistics  lie; 
others  don’t 

Some  say  they  lie — people  can  make 
them  say  anything  they  want.  Others  say 
they  speak  all  for  themselves  and  refuse 
to  make  a move  without  consulting  the 
latest  tabulation.  Trust  or  be  wary  of 
them,  statistics  are  a fact  of  life  we  live 
with  every  day.  And  the  following  ones, 
in  my  estimation  are  startling. 

68,192  square  miles.  3.7  million  people. 
One  Mennonite  Church  congregation.  Are 
we  talking  of  some  far-off  land  with  an 
exotic  name  such  as  Mozambique,  Dji- 
bouti, or  Papua  New  Guinea?  Is  the  lan- 
guage spoken  there  one  which  mis- 
sionaries will  have  to  live  among  the  na- 
tives for  a decade  in  order  to  begin  trans- 
lating God’s  sacred  Word  into  a form  that 
the  inhabitants  can  understand?  Must 
one  be  at  guard  against  the  tsetse  fly, 
venomous  spitting  cobras,  and  beetles 
large  enough  to  carry  away  a small  hut  in 
a single  trip? 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Washington 
will  tell  you  not  to  fear.  The  most  dan- 
gerous things  we  have  here  are  one  live 
volcano  and  one  Trident  nuclear  sub- 
marine base.  (Incidentally,  we  have  ex- 
actly as  many  live  volcanoes  and  nuclear 
submarine  bases  as  we  have  Mennonite 
Church  congregations.  Maybe  there  is 
something  to  be  afraid  of.) 

Some  more  statistics.  Within  a 70-mile 
radius  of  Washington’s  largest  city,  Seat- 
tle, there  are  5,000  people  with  Mennonite 
ties  living,  working,  raising  families,  and 
worshiping.  But  they  are  not  worshiping 
in  Mennonite  churches.  The  only  con- 
gregation affiliated  with  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  the  state.  South  Seattle,  claims 
a membership  of  a little  over  1,000  people. 
Statistically  speaking,  one  out  of  every  50 
Mennonite-connected  people  is  holding  to 
Mennonitism  in  the  Puget  Sound  area. 

It  would  seem  that  a problem  like  that 
which  exists  in  the  Evergreen  State 
would  be  nicely  taken  care  of  by  the  goals 
of  Vision  95.  But  I am  skeptical  of  those 
plans.  While  I read  of  new  churches  open- 
ing (and  some  closing)  every  week,  never 
have  I heard  of  a master  plan  explaining 
exactly  which  areas  are  under  considera- 
tion for  planting  or  any  kind  of  work  with 
the  slightest  hint  that  an  area  like  the 
Puget  Sound — an  area  as  ripe  for  spir- 
itual picking  as  the  Yakima  Valley  is  in 
the  fall  with  Golden  Delicious  apples 
causing  the  tree  limbs  to  drag  on  the 
ground — is  going  to  be  harvested  next. 

Think  of  it.  Even  if  just  50  percent  of 


those  5,000  Mennonites  in  the  Puget 
Sound  region  were  brought  back  into  the 
fold,  we  could  start  25  new  congregations 
with  100  members.  But  one  must  remem- 
ber, too,  that  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  the 
most  unchurched  region  of  the  U.S.  (too 
many  natural  wonders  to  tie  up  half  of 
one’s  free  days  in  the  week  with  sitting 
inside  building  with  piety  on  the  face  and 
a tie  choking  one’s  neck),  with  only  one 
person  in  five — a mere  20  percent — at- 
tending a church  of  any  kind.  Statis- 
tically speaking  there  are  without  a doubt 
more  than  enough  nonchurched  people  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  to  match  non- Men- 
nonite for  Mennonite  in  membership  of 
each  of  these  new  churches. 

My  arguments  are  one-sided  and  point- 
ed. But  few  other  Mennonites  in  America 
are  forced  to  attend  a non-Mennonite 
church  due  to  the  lack  of  Mennonite 
churches  and  the  distance  which  must  be 
traveled  to  find  one.  And  fewer  still  can 
say  that  there  are  enough  Mennonites  in 
their  region  to  begin  25  strong  new  Men- 
nonite churches  without  taking  members 
from  already  existing  Mennonite 
churches.  I have  personally  been 
skeptical,  for  more  than  one  reason,  of 
the  plans  of  Vision  95.  But  if  they  can  be 
successful  anywhere,  they  can  be  success- 
ful here.  Some  statistics  may  very  well 
lie.  These,  I believe,  do  not. 

— John  Myers,  Wash. 


Crying,  screaming, 
burping  children 

I know  we  don’t  all  agree,  but  I am  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  noise  of  children  dur- 
ing a church  service.  This  isn’t  because  I 
want  distraction,  but  it  tells  me  children 
are  present  in  worship  with  older  adults, 
learning  something  about  worship. 

In  my  contacts  across  the  church,  I am 
often  in  congregations  packed  with  child- 
ren. Recently  in  a larger  congregation  the 
din  from  children  during  the  morning 
sermon  was  exceptional.  Since  the  meet- 
inghouse was  not  totally  carpeted,  you 
could  hear  every  screech,  yelp,  cry,  and 
burp.  Later  I was  told  that  120  children 
under  10  were  a part  of  the  congrega- 
tional family,  and  an  equally  large 
number  between  10-20  years  of  age. 

Granted,  children  sometimes  don’t  con- 
tribute much  to  worship,  but  one  thing 
our  ancestors  taught  us  was  that  children 
are  taught  the  faith  in  the  midst  of  the 
congregation.  It  may  be,  now  that  I’m  a 
grandparent,  I notice  children  more.  It 
seems  that  the  Mennonite  Church  has  a 
wonderful  bunch  of  children.  What  an  op- 
portunity and  responsibility!  Crying, 
screaming,  scratching,  burping  children 
are  the  ones  who  will  drag  us  60-year-olds 
into  the  21st  century.  And  for  that  I 
praise  God. — Paul  Gingrich,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  (reprinted  from  “Memo  to  Pastors”) 


BOOK  REVIEW 


Both  compelling 
and  infuriating 

The  Closing  of  the  American  Mind: 
How  Higher  Education  Has  Failed 
Democracy  and  Impoverished  the  Souls 
of  Today’s  Students  by  Allan  Bloom. 
Simon  & Schuster,  1987. 392pages.  $18.95. 

“The  mind  that  has  no  prejudices  at  the 
outset  is  empty.  It  can  only  have  been 
constituted  by  a method  that  is  unaware 
of  how  difficult  it  is  to  recognize  that  a 
prejudice  is  a prejudice.  Only  Socrates 
knew,  after  a lifetime  of  unceasing  labor, 
that  he  was  ignorant.  Now  every  high 
school  student  knows  that.  How  did  it  be- 
come so  easy?  What  accounts  for  our 
amazing  progress?” 

This  is  a book  rich  with  paradoxes.  It  is 
both  compelling  and  infuriating;  deadly 
accurate  in  its  analysis  of  contemporary 
American  higher  education,  yet  utterly 
wanting  in  corrective  solution.  It  is  a dif- 
ficult book  to  read:  an  extended,  often 
tortuous,  jeremiad  on  the  decline  of  the 
liberal  arts  that  jumps  fearlessly  from 
Plato  to  Heidegger  to  Mick  dagger.  And  it 
is  a book  bound  to  offend  just  about 
everyone — women,  students,  professors, 
liberals,  conservatives,  lovers  of  rock 
music,  and  minorities  of  all  sorts. 

Yet,  in  1987  The  Closing  of  the 
American  Mind  skyrocketed  to  the  top  of 
the  list  of  best  sellers,  beating  back  the 
normal  fare  of  fad-diet  and  self-help 
books  to  enjoy  the  number  one  position 
for  no  less  than  20  weeks.  Obviously,  the 
turgid  reflections  of  this  crotchety  phil- 
osophy professor  have  struck  a nerve  of 
anxiety  running  deeply  within  contempo- 
rary American  culture. 

Put  simply,  Allan  Bloom,  professor  of 
political  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  not  only  defends  prejudice  in 
The  Closing  of  the  American  Mind,  but  he 
insists  that  the  nurture  of  reasoned  prej- 
udices should  be  the  highest  goal  of  a 
university.  Ironically,  argues  Bloom,  the 
“closing”  of  the  American  mind  has  oc- 
curred in  the  name  of  “openness.” 

Under  the  banners  of  democratic  egali- 
tarianism, university  professors  who 
were  once  “repositories  of  our  best  tradi- 
tions and  highest  intellectual  aspirations” 
have  embraced  a dogmatic  form  of  rel- 
ativism incapable  of  passing  moral  judg- 
ment or  inspiring  passionate  belief.  We 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  assume  that  on 
any  given  subject  one  opinion  is  as  good 
as  any  other  opinion,  that  each  individual 
must  discover  what  is  “best”  for  him/ 
herself,  that  the  highest  virtue  of  a civi- 
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lized  order  is  to  refrain  from  pronouncing 
judgment  on  the  “values”  of  others. 

The  tragedy  of  this  undiscriminating 
affirmation  of  “toleration,”  “inclusive- 
ness,” and  “pluralism”  is  that  universities 
can  no  longer  focus  the  most  elemental  of 
human  questions:  what  is  goodness?  what 
is  truth?  what  is  beauty? 

It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  Bloom’s 
analysis.  However  eloquent  his  argument 
for  a restoration  of  transcendent  truths 
to  the  curriculum  may  be.  Bloom  stub- 
bornly refuses  to  identify  the  content  of 
those  truths,  blithely  assuming  that  rea- 
son or  a study  of  the  “great  books”  will 
lead  all  seekers  to  the  same  moral  conclu- 
sions. No  one  has  ever  accused  the  Aya- 
tollah Khomeni,  Martin  Luther  King,  or 
P.  W.  Botha  of  moral  relativism  or  a defi- 
ciency in  passionate  conviction.  Yet  the 
substance  and  the  direction  of  their 
various  absolutisms  differ  enormously. 

Nor  is  it  clear  where  these  “truths” 
Bloom  espouses  are  ultimately  located: 
are  they  disembodied  platonic  ideals?  the 
inner  nudgings  of  natural  law?  the  par- 
ticular— and  therefore  historical — prod- 
ucts of  our  Judeo-Christian  cultural  heri- 
tage? Or  the  incarnate  revelation  of 
Christian  metaphysics?  In  the  end,  one 
suspects  that  the  final  arbiter  in  all 
points  of  philosophical  dispute  is  not — as 
Bloom  might  have  you  believe — Socrates 
or  Plato,  but  Bloom  himself. 

Nonetheless,  The  Closing  of  the  Amer- 
ican Mind  is  something  more  than  just 
the  fulminations  of  a misogynistic, 
pedophobic  professor  trying  to  shore  up 
philosophy’s  badly  eroded  professional 
turf.  Mennonites,  in  particular,  will  have 
reason  to  sit  up  and  take  note  of  Bloom’s 
analysis.  In  jettisoning  the  dogmatic  ab- 
solutes of  fundamentalism  in  the  1960s 
and  1970s,  many  Mennonites  also  rejected 
a transcendent  belief  in  good  and  evil  for 
the  presumed  merits  of  relativist  plu- 
ralism. Freed  from  the  authoritarianism 
of  the  past,  we  now  find  ourselves  in  the 
1980s,  vaguely  discomfited  that  the  old 
boundaries  of  nonconformity  have  fallen, 
but  with  no  clear  understanding  of  the 
convictions  at  the  core  of  our  faith  which 
once  gave  those  boundaries  sustenance 
and  meaning.  Bloom  calls  for  a reinvig- 
orated discussion  of  those  fundamental 
convictions. 

We  need  that,  to  be  sure.  But  we  also 
need  to  do  something  much  more  dif- 
ficult. Students  and  professors  alike  need 
to  invest  that  theoretical  discussion  with 
content.  We  need  to  boldly  define  and 
hone  our  prejudices  for  action.  Together, 
in  humility  and  love,  we  need  to  shape  a 
compassion  that  moves  beyond  pluralism 
to  integrity.  That  task  is  risky  and  dif- 
ficult. It  demands  relentless  searching, 
reflection,  and  self-examination.  But  it 
may  also  make  life  worth  living. 

— John  Roth,  assistant  professor  of  his- 
i tory  at  Goshen  College  (reprinted  with 
\ permission  from  “The  Record”) 


Stories  about 
building  the  kingdom 

Creating  Communities  of  the  Kingdom: 
New  Testament  Models  of  Church 
Planting  by  David  W.  Shenk  and  Ervin 
R.  Stutzman.  Herald  Press,  1988.  232 
pages.  $9.95  (in  Canada  $13.95). 

In  the  last  number  of  years  a great  deal 
of  emphasis  has  been  given  to  developing 
new  congregations.  Many  helpful  books 
have  been  published  on  church  planting 
and  church  growth.  Shenk  and  Stutzman 
make  a valuable  contribution  to  this  col- 
lection. 

The  authors  write  out  of  their  own  in- 
volvement in  mission  and  ministry.  Un- 
like some  church  growth  material,  their 
insights  are  grounded  on  a solid  biblically 
based  foundation.  They  draw  heavily 
from  Luke’s  account  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
empowering  the  apostles  to  build  Christ’s 
church.  At  the  end  of  each  of  the  thirteen 
chapters,  they  present  several  questions 
for  review  and  discussion.  They  also 
make  some  helpful  action  challenges  and 


provide  a good  list  of  additional  resource 
material. 

I found  this  book  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
devotional  nature  as  well.  The  authors 
help  one  to  reaffirm  the  position  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  still  at  work  empowering 
God’s  people  to  build  Christ’s  church. 
They  do  that  by  lifting  out  New  Testa- 
ment models  of  faith  experiences  which 
led  to  formation  of  Christian  commu- 
nities. 

I personally  have  a bias  that  it  is  in  the 
context  of  congregations  that  God  is  most 
effectively  at  work  to  bless  the  whole 
world.  The  authors  reinforce  the  value  of 
communities  where  faith  is  experienced, 
nurtured,  and  celebrated.  The  book  is  not 
so  much  telling  how  to  build  communities 
of  the  kingdom  as  telling  the  stories  of 
that  happening.  The  authors  do,  however, 
also  raise  questions  and  inject  ideas  for 
persons  who  are  working  at  developing 
new  congregations.  The  authors  have 
made  a timely  contribution  to  our  under- 
standing of  Christ  building  his  church. 

— Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  missions 
minister  for  Mennonite  Conference  of 
Eastern  Canada 


On  entertaining  angels 

Angels,  the  preacher  said,  are  all  around  us. 

One  couldn’t  have  angels  treading  on  this  floor 
grimed  as  it  is  with  mud  from  children’s  shoes. 

I pray  you,  sirs,  to  wait  outside  the  door 
while  I with  suds  and  polish  make  it  neat 
and  gleaming  for  the  touch  of  heavenly  feet. 

Angels,  he  told  us,  we  may,  quite  unaware, 
entertain  at  home.  One  couldn’t  serve  angels  from 
such  cloudy  crystal  bowls.  Sirs,  sit  you  there 
the  while  I polish  them,  and  bring  you  some 
cool  purple  grapes,  milk  foaming  white  and  sweet, 
a new-baked  loaf.  What  food  do  angels  eat? 

Angels,  he  said,  have  trailing  robes  and  wings, 
and  are  invisible  to  mortal  eyes 
except  in  visions  or  imaginings. 

Yet  they  may  appear  in  any  guise. 

Who  has  been  here  today?  Two  weary  men. 

Who  is  to  say  what  more  they  may  have  been? 

— Lorie  Gooding 
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Have  mercy  on  my  child 

byJ.  Nelson  Kray  hill 


They  executed  Earl  Clanton,  Jr.,  on  April  14  at  11:00 
p.m.  at  the  Virginia  State  Penitentiary  in  Richmond. 
Eight  years  after  his  crime,  after  a protracted  legal 
process  and  a last-minute  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
Earl  Clanton  ran  out  of  time.  While  I stood  among 
protesters  outside  the  prison  walls,  he  died  on  the  electric 
chair.  He  was  exactly  my  age,  33. 

The  next  morning  over  coffee,  with  sunshine  streaming 
into  our  kitchen,  I recounted  to  my  wife,  Ellen,  the 
somber  events  of  the  night  before. 

9:00  p.m.  Forty  worshipers  assembly  quietly  at  a 
downtown  church  for  a service  of  prayer.  Haunting  words 
from  Habakkuk  echo  in  the  large  hall:  “0  Lord,  how  long 
shall  I cry  for  help,  and  thou  wilt  not  hear?  Or  cry  to  thee 
‘Violence!’  and  thou  wilt  not  save?” 

A young  woman  leads  the  worshipers  in  prayer:  “We 
pray  for  a woman  robbed  and  murdered  in  Petersburg 
eight  years  ago  and  for  the  family  and  friends  who  mourn 
her.  Be  merciful,  0 God.  We  pray  for  Earl  Clanton,  and 
for  his  family  and  friends.  Be  merciful,  0 God.  ” 

We  sit  in  silence,  each  trying  to  grasp  imponderable 
questions.  Where  is  mercy  on  a night  like  this?  The  only 
answer  comes  from  the  noise  of  traffic  on  Franklin 
Street,  the  nighttime  heartbeat  of  a city  unphased  by  one 
man’s  death. 

10:00  p.m.  Three  police  cars  come  to  action  as 
worshipers  leave  the  church  and  begin  a six-block  walk  to 
the  penitentiary.  Walkie-talkies  rattle  urgent  messages. 
Are  the  police  protecting  us?  Protecting  the  city  from  us? 
We  walk  quietly,  armed  only  with  candles  that  can’t  even 
withstand  the  brisk  damp  breeze. 

10:20  p.m.  Only  a narrow  strip  of  lawn  gives  space  for 
us  to  stand  between  the  darkened  prison  and  a busy 
street.  Camera  flashes  punctuate  the  night,  followed  by 
the  brief  glare  of  television  lights.  One  hundred  persons 
crowd  around  the  locked  prison  entrance,  while  mounted 
police  and  a canine  squad  keep  wary  watch  across  the 
street.  Candles  flicker. 

A young  man  climbs  cement  steps  and  makes  an  im- 
passioned plea  for  justice.  Poor  people  and  blacks  are 
much  more  likely  to  get  the  death  sentence  than  the 
wealthy  and  white,  he  says.  Apartheid  is  as  real  in 
America  as  it  is  in  South  Africa,  even  if  the  symptoms  are 
different. 

Earl  Clanton  is  black. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  I don’t  know  the  man  about  to  die 
or  the  family  of  the  woman  he  killed.  What  brings  me  to 
mourn  his  death?  How  would  I feel  tonight  if  he  had  killed 


J.  Nelson  Kraybill,  Richmond,  Va.,  is  a graduate  student  in  biblical 
studies  at  Union  Theological  Seminary.  He  served  formerly  as  pastor  of 
Taftsville  (Vt.)  Chapel. 


someone  I loved?  God  help  me,  I would  forgive  and  oppose 
his  execution.  But  in  my  heart  I know  those  are  brave 
thoughts  untested  by  the  fire  of  violence,  the  innocent  re- 
solve of  one  never  really  given  opportunity  to  hate. 

10:45  p.m.  A dozen  black  persons  arrive  and  soberly 
join  the  mostly  white  crowd.  One  of  the  newcomers  softly 
begins  a rambling  commentary  on  death.  His  voice  rises 


While  I stood  among 
protesters  outside  the  prison 
walls,  Earl  Clanton  died  on  the 
electric  chair. 


as  he  intones,  “Everybody  here  gonna  die!  Don’t  you  even 
think  of  that  one  man  who  will  die  tonight!  Someday  you 
gonna  die!  Are  you  ready?” 

10:50  p.m.  A soft  female  voice  leads  out  singing  “We 
Shall  Overcome,”  and  everyone  joins.  A passing  car  slows 
and  a passenger  yells  “pull  the  plug!”  It  is  an  angry, 
mocking,  hate-filled  voice. 

“We  shall  overcome,”  the  crowd  sings.  “We  shall  not  be 


Cabin  fever 

As  a longtime  patient  in  a nursing  home,  I some- 
times experience  what  young  brides  have  problems 
with — cabin  fever.  It  isn’t  fun  always  to  be  left  be- 
hind, to  hear  sermons  only  on  the  radio  or  TV,  to 
commit  oneself  to  brighten  the  unpretentious 
corner,  to  be  “grounded”  when  one  has  done 
nothing  wrong. 

An  old  hymn  says:  “I’ll  go  where  you  want  me  to 
go,  dear  Lord,  over  mountains  or  plain  or  sea.”  I 
find  I must  substitute  the  words:  “I’ll  stay  where 
you  want  me  to  stay,  dear  Lord,  I’ll  be  what  you 
want  me  to  be.”  That  is  the  challenge  of  my  day. 

—Helen  Good  Brenneman 
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moved. . . . We  are  not  afriad. . . . We  shall  all  be  free. . . . 
We  shall  overcome.” 


11:00  p.m.  We  have  no  contact  with  events  inside  the 
prison,  but  everyone  knows  it  is  the  hour  of  death.  An 
angry  woman’s  voice  cries,  “Tonight  there  are  two 
murderers  inside  those  walls!  That  man  who  pulls  the 
switch,  he’s  a murderer  like  my  son!”The  crowd  is 
silent  as  Earl  Clanton’s  mother  spills  her  pain,  then 
another  voice  leads  in  singing  “Kum  Ba  Yah.” 

11:07  p.m.  From  around  the  end  of  the  penitentiary  a 
long  white  van  emerges,  with  six  dark-clothed  figures  in- 
side. Police  wave  the  van  on  to  the  street  and  it  races  by  in 
front  of  the  crowd.  Was  that  the  angel  of  death?  A tremor 
goes  through  my  body. 

11:09  p.m.  A black  chaplain  resolutely  walks  from  the 
same  corner  where  the  van  appeared.  ‘The  sentence  has 
been  carried  out,”  he  declares.  The  first  wails  erupt  from 
relatives.  A brother  of  the  dead  man  sinks  to  his  knees, 
and  the  chaplain  hurries  to  the  family.  “Thou  shalt  not 
kill!”  he  calls  out  in  a tone  mixed  with  anger  and  grief. 
“Thou  shalt  not  kill,  and  that  works  both  ways!” 

He  follows  with  a long  prayer  for  comfort,  answering 
the  mourners’  wails  with  a plea  for  God’s  mercy. 

11:15  p.m.  I fall  in  step  with  a lone  man  as  we  both 
walk  back  to  the  church.  He  tells  me  he  is  a chaplain  at 
the  prison  where  Earl  Clanton  was  kept.  He  knew  Earl, 
and  several  other  men  executed  recently  in  Virginia.  How 
do  men  on  death  row  handle  their  last  hours?  I ask. 

Mostly  they  worry  about  family  and  friends  rather  than 
their  own  death,  he  says. 

We  agree  the  death  penalty  is  barbaric — a dreadful 
step  back  toward  crude  Stone  Age  vengeance.  Capital 
punishment  increases  violence  in  our  society,  since  it  pro- 
motes the  notion  that  some  people  deserve  to  die.  With 
that  idea  sanctioned  by  government,  it’s  a small  step  for 
citizens  to  kill  each  other  in  hatred,  fear,  or  greed. 

The  chaplain  takes  my  name  and  address,  and  promises 
to  send  me  information  on  organizations  working  against 
capital  punishment.  I resolve  to  write  my  state  legisla- 
tors. 

12  midnight.  I slip  quietly  into  bed  beside  my  sleeping 
wife.  Ellen  is  eight  months  pregnant  now,  and  tonight  I 
feel  the  bed  tremble  as  baby  kicks  the  mattress.  God  have 
mercy  on  our  child.  It  is  a sad  world  you  soon  will  see. 
There  is  hate  in  the  land.  The  cycle  of  killing  never  seems 
to  stop. 

I remember  the  candles,  and  mentally  light  one  for  the 
baby.  The  flickering  light  isn’t  much  against  the  cold 
wind,  but  we  will  shelter  the  flame  and  keep  it  burning 
until  the  sunlight  and  hope  of  a new  day. 


IDEAS  FOR  OUTREACH 


This  is  the  beginning  of  a monthly  column  contain- 
ing practical  ideas  and  tools  for  local  congregational 
outreach.  The  column  is  a joint  effort  of  the  evange- 
lism and  church  development  staffs  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  (Mennonite  Church)  and  Commis- 
sion on  Home  Ministries  (General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church.) 

Do  we  welcome  people? 

It  was  7:00  a.m.  I was  eating  breakfast  in  the 
Garden  Coffee  Shop  at  the  Bismarck  Hotel  in 
Chicago.  Our  waitress  took  our  order.  It  was  the  first 
time  we  had  eaten  in  that  restaurant  and  yet  she 
conveyed  to  us  a sense  of  special  interest  in  each  one 
as  a person. 

As  we  sat  around  the  table,  we  talked  and  ate.  It 
was  interesting  to  watch  our  waitress  greet  those  who 
came  in  for  breakfast.  As  they  came  into  the  res- 
taurant, she  greeted  many  of  them  by  name.  Even 
those  whom  she  did  not  know,  she  greeted  with  a 
smile  and  a welcome.  As  they  seated  themselves  at  a 
table,  she  would  bring  them  the  morning  paper,  cof- 
fee, and  a special  greeting  suited  to  each  one.  I espe- 
cially remember  her  short  conversation  with  John 
who  was  seated  at  the  table  next  to  ours. 

John  was  one  of  the  regular  customers  who  eats 
there  most  mornings.  The  conversation  went  some- 
thing like  this:  “Good  morning,  John.  We  missed  you 
yesterday  morning.  How  is  your  family?  Especially 
your  daughter?”  She  conveyed  a sincere  interest  in 
John  and  his  family.  It  only  took  a minute,  but  it  was 
a very  important  minute  as  she  listened  to  John’s 
answer. 

Do  those  who  come  to  our  churches  receive  the 
same  warm  greeting?  Do  they  experience  the  same 
type  of  interest  and  care?  If  they  are  absent,  do  they 
know  that  someone  misses  them?  Do  they  feel  as  wel- 
come as  we  felt  as  we  ate  breakfast  at  the  Garden 
Coffee  Shop? 

The  toast  was  a little  on  the  dark  side,  but  I knew 
that  if  I would  ask  Margaret  to  bring  me  some  new 
toast,  she  would  do  so  gladly.  The  fact  is,  without  my 
requesting  it,  she  offered  to  bring  us  a new  order  of 
toast. 

Do  you  know  where  I ate  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing? That’s  right.  I went  back  to  the  Garden  Coffee 
Shop. — Donald  E.  Yoder 
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MM  A board  approves 
policies  on  AIDS 


Review  of  three  AIDS  policies,  examining 
the  year-end  and  first-quarter  financial 
reports,  and  discussion  of  board  develop- 
ment plans  were  on  the  agenda  for  the 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Board  of  Directors 
at  its  recent  meeting  at  MMA  offices  in 
Goshen,  Ind. 

The  board  unanimously  approved  the 
three  AIDS  policies,  which  address 
MMA’s  role  as  a church  agency,  mutual 
aid  organization,  and  employer. 

“MMA’s  Responsibility  as  a Church 
Agency,”  the  first  policy,  calls  the  larger 
Mennonite  constituency  to  a compas- 
sionate response  for  persons  with  AIDS, 
education  on  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
AIDS,  and  working  to  discern  needs  for 
assistance  to  persons  with  AIDS.  If  fi- 
nancial needs  are  identified,  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  Association  is  willing  to  work 
with  other  church  agencies  to  solicit  and 
distribute  contributions.  MMAA  will  not 
act  as  a primary  financial  donor, 
however. 

The  second  policy  addresses  the  role  of 
MMAA  as  a mutual  aid  organization— in 
particular  as  a provider  of  life  and  health 
insurance.  It  states  that  MMAA  will  “not 
place  any  exclusions  in  our  life  and  health 
agreements  for  AIDS  and  AIDS-related 
illnesses.”  According  to  this  policy,  AIDS 
will  be  regarded  as  any  other  life- 
threatening  disease.  Thus,  if  a current 
MMAA  health  plan  member  contracts 
AIDS,  any  related  medical  costs  would  be 
covered — in  the  same  manner  that  costs 
would  be  covered  if  an  MMAA  member 
was  diagnosed  with  cancer  or  heart 
disease. 

However,  the  policy  also  states  that 
new  applicants  may  be  screened  for  AIDS 
and  AIDS-related  illnesses — when  such 
screening  is  appropriate  and  permitted  by 
law.  Underwriting— determining  rates 
and  restrictions  based  on  risk — for  AIDS 
and  related  illnesses  will  be  equivalent  to 
those  enforced  for  other  life-threatening 
conditions. 

MMA’s  role  as  an  employer  is  ad- 
dressed in  the  third  policy,  which  states 
that  MMA  will  relate  to  “employees  with 
life-threatening  diseases  in  a compas- 
sionate and  caring  manner  ...  to  reduce 
work-related  anxieties  for  [those] 
persons.”  This  policy  addresses  concerns 
about  confidentiality,  as  well  as  about 
limiting  the  potential  health  risk  to  other 
employees. 

Board  discussion  on  these  policies  fo- 


cused on  treatment  for  AIDS  and  the  fact 
that  MMAA  health  plans  will  not  cover 
experimental  treatments. 

Board  member  Willis  Sommer  of  Bluff- 
ton,  Ohio,  asked,  “What  is  the  best  form 
of  compassion  for  a person  whose  outlook 
is  death?  Should  we  invest  money  in  a 
process  that’s  due  not  to  work?”  Ruth 
Hartzler  Martin  of  State  College,  Pa., 
said,  “So  many  things  are  not  known 
about  AIDS  treatment.  We  can  expect  to 
see  changes.  Knowing  this  helps  justify 
paying  for  these  treatments.” 

Jerry  Troyer,  vice  president  for  mutual 
aid  services,  explained  that  MMAA  will 
pay  for  approved  medical  treatment  for 
any  life-threatening  disease.  He  also  ex- 
plained that  MMAA  makes  a special  ef- 
fort to  review  all  large  claims  to  see  that 
treatment  is  appropriate  and  cost  effec- 
tive. AIDS  cases  will  be  identified  for  this 
same  review  and  claims  management 
process. 

To  conclude  the  discussion,  Vyron 
Schmidt,  vice-president  for  congrega- 
tional services,  shared  his  division’s  plan 
for  providing  AIDS-related  educational 
materials  to  congregations  and  individ- 
uals. The  plan  includes  development  of 
discussion  materials  for  church  groups 
and  preparation  of  a bibliography  of  ma- 
terials currently  available  on  AIDS. 

In  other  business,  the  board  heard  a 
report  from  the  Board  Development  Com- 
mittee, chaired  by  Mary  Swartley  of  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  “We’re  turning  over  new  terri- 
tory,” she  said,  describing  the  commit- 
tee’s work  in  setting  up  evaluation 
procedures  for  board  members.  Although 
annual  evaluations  are  a regular  pro- 
cedure for  employees,  the  idea  of  evaluat- 
ing board  members  is  a new  one. 

The  focus  of  the  committee,  empha- 
sized Swartley,  is  to  enhance  the  future 
work  of  board  members  as  much  as  to 
evaluate  the  past.  The  committee  sug- 
gested a set  of  performance  standards  as 
a guideline  for  evaluating  board  member 
performance — possibly  on  an  annual 
basis.  The  committee  also  is  working  at 
providing  educational  opportunities  for 
board  members. 

In  a financial  review,  Sid  Richard,  asso- 
ciate actuary,  and  Jerry  Short,  controller, 
presented  the  first-quarter  financial  re- 
ports, indicating  that  six  of  the  eight 
MMA  corporations  experienced  gains  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1988.  A slight  loss  was 
sustained  by  ShareNet  Insurance  Com- 


pany, while  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Asso- 
ciation experienced  a higher  loss  than  an- 
ticipated. The  association  loss  is  a direct 
result  of  the  continuing  escalation  in 
health  claims  costs. 

Richard  explained  that  other  health 
insurers  are  experiencing  similar  operat- 
ing results  as  MMAA.  “Medical  claim  cost 
trends  for  all  companies  have  been  in- 
creasing significantly  over  the  past  cou- 
ple years,”  he  said,  “and  are  averaging  19- 
20  percent  for  plans  similar  to  our 
Medical  Expense  Sharing  Plan.”  He  noted 
the  situation  will  improve  somewhat  as 
the  1988  premium  increases  for  MMAA 
health  plans  take  effect  for  more  mem- 
bers. 

The  board  meeting  concluded  with  an 
in-depth  evaluation  of  James  Kratz’s 
work  as  MMA  president.  He  began  as 
president  two  years  ago  and  will  receive  a 
new  three-year  contract. 

— Sandra  Shenk  Lapp 


General  Board  to  move 
by  Aug.  8 
to  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
has  announced  details  about  its  move 
from  the  Chicago  suburb  of  Lombard  to 
Elkhart,  Ind.  By  Aug.  8,  its  offices  will  be 
moved  to  421  S.  Second  St.,  Suite  600, 
Elkhart,  IN  46516.  General  Board  will 
lease  the  entire  sixth  floor  of  the  Com- 
municana  Building,  which  also  hosts  a va- 
riety of  other  professional  offices  along 
with  the  Elkhart  Truth.  Joining  the  Lom- 
bard staff  there  will  be  General  Board 
staff  who  have  been  working  out  of  Men- 
nonite Offices  in  Elkhart. 

The  sixth  floor  suite  offers  adequate 
facilities  at  favorable  cost  to  General 
Board,  and  is  located  one  block  from  Men- 
nonite Offices — the  home  of  three  of  the 
five  program  boards  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Space  is  adequate  to  provide  of- 
fices also  for  Women’s  Missionary  and 
Service  Commission,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Hispanic  Mennonite  Churches,  and 
the  Afro-American  Mennonite  Associ- 
ation. To  date  WMSC  and  the  Hispanic 
Council  have  decided  to  locate  their  staff 
offices  with  General  Board. 

General  Board  has  chosen  to  rent  rath- 
er than  buy  office  space  to  avoid 
permanency  in  light  of  integration  dis- 
cussions with  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  and  long-term  interest 
by  General  Board  in  an  urban  location  for 
some  of  the  Mennonite  Church  agencies. 

The  new  address  will  be  effective  by  the 
date  of  moving  in  August.  The  phone 
number  will  be  219-294-7131.  An  open 
house  is  planned  for  sometime  in  the  fall. 
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MCC  photos 


The  photos  in  this  MCC  Contact 
aregiimpses  into  the  daily  lives 
of  MCC  workers  around  the 
worid.  The  photos  iliustrate  the 
various  landscapes  and 
cultures  MCC  workers  adjust  to, 
and  often  learn  to  love.  Above, 
camels  in  Uganda  are  part  of  the 
daiiy  life  of  pastoraiists  in  East 
Africa  whose  way  of  life  MCC 
aims  to  preserve.  At  right,  a 
Jamaican  market  vendor 
baiances  a load  of  chickens. 
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The  backs  and  heads  of  women 
and  girls  in  Honduras,  Zambia 
and  Zimbabwe  carry  water  from 
the  well,  hay  from  the  field  and 
future  generations.  While 
women  work  two-thirds  of  the 
world’s  working  hours,  they 
often  receive  less  pay  than  men 
doing  the  same  work,  reports 
Church  World  Service.  MCC 
agriculturists  help  women  in 
Bangladesh  and  other 
countries  grow  more  food  in  the 
small  plots  around  their  homes. 
Worldwide  MCC  workers 
encourage,  in  a variety  of  ways, 
women’s  groups.  MCC  helps, 
for  example,  support  a 
six-month  sewing  course  for 
Honduran  Mennonite  Church 
women.  In  Asia  an  MCCer  helps 
teach  a literacy  class  for  Nepali 
women.  A chicken  project  in 
Bolivia  shows  women  and  their 
families  that  “women  are  worth 
a lot,”  writes  an  MCC  worker 
there. 
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Honduras 


Children  MCC  workers  meet 

A first  step  to  friendships 


Tanzania 


Costa  Rica 
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Ohildren,  who  bridge  cultures 
with  ease  and  delight,  are  often 
the  first  step  to  friendships 
between  MCC  workers  and  their 
hosts.  MCCers  also  work  to 
improve  children’s  lives.  MCC 
nurses  immunize  children  in 
South  America.  MCC  teachers 
teach  English  at  elementary 
schools  of  Egypt’s  Coptic 
Orthodox  Church.  In  Indonesia 
MCCers  work  with  children 
under  5 years  of  age  through 
BALITA,  a program  In  which 
children  are  weighed  monthly 
and  served  rice  porridge  and 
vegetables.  Workers  also  teach 
a health  lesson  to  the  children’s 
parents.  At  right,  a worker  looks 
at  MCC-donated  health  kits  with 
Honduran  refugee  children. 
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Grinding  corn  and  stirring  food 
over  an  open  fire — ^these  tasks 
seem  far  removed  from  the 
blenders  and  microwaves  of 
North  American  kitchens.  But 
preparing  daily  bread  is  a task 
shared  by  women  and  men 
around  the  world.  Left, 
Honduran  woman  grinds  corn. 
Above,  MCC  worker  learns  local 
cooking  methods  from  Lesotho 
village  host. 


Preparing  daily  bread 
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Is  God  calling  you  to  fill  one  of 
these  urgent  personnel  needs? 

• • • 

Somalia:  community 
deveiopment  coupie 

• • • 

Egypt:  registered  nurse 

• • • 

Haiti:  pastoral  counselor  and 
host/hostess 

• • • 

Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Native 
concerns  workers 

• • • 

Ft.  McMurray,  Aita.:  youth 
worker 

• • • 

Vancouver,  B.C.;  Winnipeg, 
Man.;  Stouffviiie,  Ont.:  SALT 
unit  leaders 


Resources 

• • • 

New  MCC  slide  set  now 
availabie.  People  of  peace  in  a 
land  of  conflict:  Mennonite 
churches  in  Central  America. 
Mennonite  missionaries  began 
planting  churches  in  Centrai 
America  during  the  i950s. 
Today,  with  more  than  7,000 
members,  the  Centrai  American 
Mennonite  churches  administer 
their  own  programs  and  work 
with  the  poor.  This  23-minute 
siide  set  is  avaiiabie  from  aii 
MCC  offices. 

• • • 

Two  new  videos  on  South 
Africa.  The  Cry  of  Reason  (50 
minutes  long)  looks  at  the  life 
of  Beyers  Naude,  an  Afrikaner 
ostracized  by  white  coileagues 
for  speaking  out  against 
apartheid.  Naude  teiis  how  he 
reaiized  the  eviis  of  apartheid. 
Avaiiabie  for  free  ioan  from 
Akron  and  Ontario.  Children  of 
Apartheid  features  Zinzi 
Mandela,  daughter  of  African 
Nationai  Congress  activist 
Neison  Mandeia  and  Roxanne 
Botha,  daughter  of  President 
P.W.  Botha.  This  48-minute 
video  shows  the  injustice 
inherent  in  apartheid  and  the 
different  iives  of  these  two 
women,  both  from  South  Africa. 


My  friend  Marwan 


My  name  is  Nathan.  I’m  in  grade 
three,  i’m  8 years  oid.  i iive  in 
Tanta,  Egypt,  and  go  to 
Ai-Saiaam  Schooi.  This  is  my 
friend  Marwan.  He’s  10  and 
goes  to  the  same  schooi  as  i do. 
He’s  in  grade  five,  i play  soccer 
with  Marwan.  He  piays  soccer 
very  weii.  He’s  my  best  friend. 
He  has  a brother  caiied  Hany 
and  a sister  caiied  Yara.  Hany  is 
in  grade  2.  Yara  is  in  nursery,  i 
take  computer  iessons  and 
Hany  is  in  my  ciass. 

Nathan  Jones 
Tanta,  Egypt 
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Staff  comment 


If 


If  I had  failed  to  complete  high  school  or  couldn’t  read  and 
write,  would  I think  it  was  because  I had  made  a bad  choice  ? 

If  I was  afraid  to  try  to  learn  to  read  because  I was  afraid 
of  failing  again,  would  I think  of  myself  as  passing  up  an 
opportunity  to  better  myself? 

If  I was  unemployed  and  unemployable  due  to  my  lack  of 
education  and  a single  industry  economy,  would  I consider 
myself  lazy? 

If  getting  my  GED  meant  little  or  no  change  in  my  job 
prospects,  would  I pursue  that  goal? 

If  unemployment  was  part  of  my  family  history,  would  I 
ever  hope  to  get  a job? 

If  I heated  my  house  with  coal  and  got  coal  dust  everywhere, 
had  to  draw  water  from  a well,  use  an  outhouse,  and  could 
see  no  improvements  in  the  future  due  to  my  lack  of 
education  and  unemployability,  would  I try  to  keep  the 
place  orderly  and  dare  to  hope  for  anything  better? 

If  I had  started  smoking  at  an  early  age  because  I saw  others 
smoking  or  because  of  peer  pressure,  would  I think  of 
myself  as  easily  influenced?  If  I continued  to  smoke  even 
though  I was  spending  money  that  might  be  spent  on 
essentials,  would  I think  of  myself  as  irrational? 

If  I bought  new  clothes  so  I could  be  an  attractive  and 
well-liked  person  and  look  like  everyone  else,  even  though 
I needed  money  for  other  things,  would  I think  of  myself 
as  foolish? 

If  I didn’t  want  charity  but  had  no  other  alternatives,  would 
I be  effusive  with  my  thanks?  Would  I think  of  myself  as 
ungrateful? 


Cash  projects 

• • • 

(August)  Christian  day-care 
centers,  Egypt:  The  Coptic 
Orthodox  Church  in  Egypt  has 
opened  day-care  centers  in 
various  dioceses.  One  center 
serves  Christian  chiidren 
whose  parents  are  garbage 
coiiectors  and  recyclers  living 
in  Mo’attammdia,  a suburb  of 
Cairo.  These  centers,  staffed  by 
Christians,  are  an  alternative  to 
government-run  centers.  MCC 
gives  canned  beef  and  milk 
powder  for  the  centers.  In  1988 
MCC  is  also  giving  $3,750  so  the 
church  can  upgrade  current 
centers  and  build  others. 
Contributions  of  any  amount 
are  welcome.  Include  project 
number  B853-72  with  your 
contribution. 

• • • 

(September)  Reading  materials, 
Chad:  High  school  students  in 
Mongo,  Chad,  are  delighted 
with  a new  reading  room  set  up 
in  the  MCC  house  there.  The 
room  is  stocked  with  textbooks, 
national  and  international 
periodicals  and  African 
literature.  Prior  to  this,  students 
only  had  access  to  the  few 
books  teachers  owned  or  that 
MCC  donated.  A contribution  of 
$7.50  buys  an  African  literature 
novel.  $1 5 buys  a textbook.  $75 
buys  a subscription  to  a daily 
national  newspaper.  Please 
include  project  number  B607-50 
with  your  contribution. 


Material  aid  projects 

• • • 

(August)  New  bars  of  soap: 
Each  year  MCC  ships  new  bars 
of  soap  to  hospitals  and  other 
institutions  overseas  where 
soap  is  expensive  and  limited. 
Soap  you  collect  this  year  for 
MCC  will  go  to  Ethiopia,  Haiti, 
Nicaragua  and  Vietnam. 

• • • 

(September)  School  kits:  This 
month  as  North  American 
children  begin  a new  school 
year,  MCC  invites  you  to 
assemble  a school  kit  for  a child 
in  Nicaragua,  Ethiopia,  Jamaica 
or  Vietnam,  who  could  not  go  to 
school  without  these  supplies. 
To  make  a school  kit,  place  the 
following  items  in  a cloth,  1 0-  by 
16-inch  (25-  by  40-centimeter) 
drawstring  bag:  4 unsharpened 
pencils,  1 plastic  metric  ruler 
about  30  centimeters  long,  1 
pencil  eraser,  a box  of  8 to  12 
crayons  or  12  colored  pencils, 
and  4 spiral  notebooks,  slightly 
smaller  than  the  bag,  each  with 
about  75  pages. 


I try  to  see  through  the  eyes  of  those  around  me.  I cannot. 

I cannot  walk  in  their  shoes  because  I have  had  a different 
life  with  different  experiences.  My  imagination  is  too 
limited  to  understand  their  perspective  even  as  their 
imaginations  are  too  limited  to  imagine  mine.  I cannot 
know  how  I would  respond  if  I had  their  history  and  their 
dilemmas. 

I pray  they  will  find  hope  and  I will  respond  sensitively. 

***  Carol  Loeppky  of  Winkler,  Man. 

MCC  Appalachia 


•lOOO 


The  new  Mennonite/ Amish  visitors  center:  built  in  the  style  of  a northern  Indiana  house  and  bam. 


Menno-Hof  center 
opens  to  visitors 
in  Shipshewana,  ind. 

Menno-Hof,  a Mennonite-Amish  visitors 
center  in  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  opened  its 
doors  to  the  public  on  May  2— eight  days 
after  a weekend  dedication.  It  is  located 
in  an  area  where  the  Amish  way  of  life 
and  an  immense  flea  market  attract  more 
tourists  than  any  other  part  of  the  state. 

The  idea  for  the  center  began  in  the 
early  1970s,  when  Harvey  Chupp,  a local 
Mennonite  pastor,  took  an  interest  in  the 
growing'  tourism  and  began  a slide-lec- 
ture program  at  Shore  Mennonite 
Church.  By  1981,  other  Mennonites  joined 
in  and  organized  an  information  booth  at 
Shipshewana  Flea  Market. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  call  for 
something  far  more  extensive  would  be 
needed  to  take  care  of  the  ever-growing 
need  for  accurate  information  on  the  life 
and  history  of  the  Amish  and  the  Men- 
nonites. By  1985,  representatives  from 
the  various  Amish  and  Mennonite  groups 
formed  a committee,  out  of  which  grew 
Menno-Hof.  In  October  1986,  an  old- 
fashioned  barn — and  house — raising  took 
place.  Within  six  days  the  new  structure 
was  under  roof. 

In  time,  Tim  Lichti,  another  local  Men- 
nonite pastor,  became  a crucial  partner  in 
the  project.  Local  business  leaders  be- 
came deeply  involved  financially.  They 
came  to  see  that  Menno-Hof  was  one  im- 
portant way  to  help  keep  Shipshewana 
from  selling  out  completely  to  the  kitsch 
and  glitter  that  all  too  often  is  the  whole 


of  such  tourist  attractions.  These  same 
business  people,  along  with  the  other  con- 
ceptualizers  of  the  project,  also  wanted  to 
ensure  that  Menno-Hof  would  be  equal  to 
its  name — literally,  a “Mennonite  place.” 
Funding  was  hence  forthcoming  to  pay 
for  the  expertise  needed  to  authenticate 
the  message,  and  not  only  to  pay  for  the 
building  and  grounds. 

The  Historical  Committee  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  Goshen  College  his- 
torians, and  o^ner  regional  interest 
groups  were  included  in  the  new  project 
from  its  inception,  as  were  also  Jan 
Gleysteen  of  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  and  Joel  Kauffmann  of  Sisters  and 
Brothers.  The  latter  two,  along  with  Tim 
Lichti,  Harvey  Chupp,  and  the  program 
committee,  spent  untold  hours  in  develop- 
ing the  broad  themes,  condensing  and 
transforming  ideas  into  the  reality  of  a 
working  program  that  would  move  the 
thousands  of  visitors  to  participate  with 
the  Amish  and  Mennonites  in  their  his- 
tory, and  then  reflect  on  these  things — 
the  faith  pilgrimage. 

A few  might  want  to  become  part  of  the 
Anabaptist  family.  The  message, 
however,  would  be  couched  more  broadly 
within  a larger  Christian  perspective — 
calling  the  visitors  to  reflect  upon  their 
own  religious  roots,  in  a manner  that 
might  lead  to  renewal  and  recommit- 
ment. 

The  building  is  now  in  place.  Much  of 
the  program  is  off  and  running,  although 
a number  of  displays  are  yet  to  be  in- 
stalled. 

The  dedication  took  place  with  a 
resounding  response  in  numbers  of  people 


attending,  and  in  the  initial  response  to 
the  Menno-Hof  program  itself.  For  the 
dedication,  the  Martyrs  Mirror  Church 
Oratorio,  presented  twice  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Diane  Hertzler,  provided  a fitting 
centerpiece,  thematically.  Its  powerful 
message  of  faith  and  life,  even  unto 
death,  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  460-year  his- 
tory of  Mennonites  and  Amish.  Guest 
speaker  Marion  Bontrager  of  Hesston 
College  also  spoke  powerful  words  when 
he  reminded  everyone  that  this  is  “our” 
history;  these  are  “my”  people.  If  Men- 
nonites and  Amish  ever  begin  to  think  of 
the  Anabaptist  family  as  “they”  rather 
than  “us,”  the  story  will  be  lost  within  a 
generation,  he  said. 

The  idea  behind  the  visitors  center  is 
deceptively  simple,  and  in  effect  the 
Menno-Hof  travelers  walk  through  the 
whole  of  Christian  history:  they  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  15  centuries  from  the  time 
of  Christ’s  establishing  his  people, 
separate  from  the  state,  to  the  time  when 
church  and  state  were  firmly  joined  to- 
gether. 

Then  the  scene  changes:  they  open 
another  door  and  walk  into  the  Reforma- 
tion era,  where  the  whole  of  Christian 
history  is  under  scrutiny,  which  leads  to 
various  new  movements,  including  the 
Anabaptists  in  their  various  forms. 

They  again  walk,  abruptly,  into  yet 
another  room,  and  are  reminded  of  the 
trials  of  faith  and  persecution.  They  then 
move — literally — to  a harbor  and  into  a 
ship  that  took  the  Mennonites  and  Amish 
into  a new  world  across  the  seas.  Once 
landed,  they  enter  the  modern  world  of 
faith  and  action:  the  various  Amish  and 
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Mennonite  groups  of  today. 

Finally,  the  visitors  find  themselves  in 
a meetinghouse,  where  they  reflect  upon 
life,  then  and  now,  and  what  their  next 
steps  should  entail. 

Since  May  2,  the  visitors,  including 
many  Mennonites  and  Amish,  stream 
into  Menno-Hof  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers— nearly  1,000  per  week.  School 
groups,  Sunday  school  classes,  foreign 
visitors  (already  over  20  nationalities), 
and  university  classes  have  found  their 
way  to  Menno-Hof. 

The  combination  of  the  visual  and  the 
spoken,  of  artifacts  and  reconstructions 
of  ships  and  dungeons,  each  work  into  a 
larger  wholeness  of  message  that  will 
help  maintain  a Christian  witness,  within 
a milieu  that  otherwise  could  be  overrun 
with  mere  trinkets  and  froth.  To  be  sure, 
Shipshewana  is  still  a place  where  Amish 
and  Mennonites  gather.  The  hope 
remains  that  with  careful  planning  the 
village  can  stay  that  way — in  part, 
through  the  witness  of  its  newest  addi- 
tion, Menno-Hof. — Leonard  Gross 


Mennonites  complete 
first  Jubilee  Home 
in  Wichita,  Kans. 

The  completion  of  the  first  Jubilee  Home 
in  Wichita,  Kans.,  was  celebrated  with  a 
dedication  and  open  house  recently  with 
about  100  persons  in  attendance,  includ- 
ing Congressman  Dan  Glickman  and 
Mayor  Sheldon  Kamen.  Many  of  those  at- 
tending were  volunteers  of  Mennonite 
Housing  Rehabilitation  Services. 

First  owners  Jon  and  Cathy  Kennedy, 
who  had  contributed  over  250  hours  of 
work,  or  “sweat  equity,”  are  paying  for 
the  home  on  a no-interest  land  contract 
with  payments  returning  to  a revolving 
fund  for  future  homes.  Jubilee  Homes 
enables  low-income  families  to  obtain  de- 
cent housing  through  low-cost  home 
ownership.  Marvin  Zehr,  pastor  of  Hope 
Mennonite  Church,  helped  the  MHRS 
board  and  Family  Selection  Committee 
by  doing  a home  visit  and  in-depth  in- 
terview of  the  Kennedy  family  prior  to 
their  being  chosen  for  the  first  home. 

MHRS,  which  began  the  project  last 
year,  plans  to  continue  with  several  new 
or  rehabilitated  homes  in  the  next  year. 
Construction  is  funded  with  donations 
from  individuals  and  churches.  Executive 
Director  Tom  Bishop  is  counting  on  a 
continued  interest  and  response  from 
churches  in  the  region.  MHRS  currently 
has  10  SWEAT  workcamps  scheduled  for 
this  summer,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these 
volunteer  youth  groups  will  complete 
much  of  the  next  new  home.  SWEAT  is 
an  acronym  for  Serving  Wichita: 
Experiencing  Action  Together. 

Stan  Histand,  a Voluntary  Service 


Jon  and  Cathy  Kennedy  and  their  daughter 
Barbara  Jean  are  the  first  owners  of  a Jubilee 
Home  for  low-income  families. 


worker,  was  the  construction  manager 
for  the  first  Jubilee  Home.  Several  Men- 
nonite Disaster  Service  volunteers 
assisted. 

“It  is  hoped  that  within  five  years,  Ken- 
nedys  will  be  capable  of  securing  a 
conventional  loan,  which  will  free  up 
more  resources  for  other  homes,” 
explained  Michael  Lehman,  a local  at- 
torney who  serves  as  MHRS  board 
president. 

The  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon,  in  an  edi- 
torial, said  because  of  the  Mennoniite 
program,  Wichita  is  more  fortunate  than 
many  communities  with  similar  housing 
shortages  for  the  poor.  “MHRS’s  Jubilee 
Homes  program  is  a workable  model 
from  which  other  cities  could  build  simi- 
lar programs,”  it  said. 


KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

Beyond  the  summit 
in  Moscow 

In  late  May  and  early  June,  TV  screens 
were  full  of  pictures  of  the  historic  meet- 
ing of  President  Reagan  and  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev.  I believe  that  this 
meeting  was  an  important  step  forward 
toward  better  international  relations. 
Furthermore,  I think  it  is  likely  that 
Reagan  will  be  remembered  by  future 
historians  less  for  his  economic  program 
(which  I think  was  seriously  flawed)  than 
for  his  recent  efforts  to  ease  tensions 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Indeed,  it  may  prove  to  be  of  equal 
importance  to  Richard  Nixon’s  most  en- 
during foreign  policy  success — his  open- 
ing of  diplomatic  relations  with  China. 


But  beyond  this  summit,  what  peaks 
will  need  to  be  scaled?  No  doubt  many 
people  of  goodwill  have  different  views 
on  this  question.  They  may  also  have  dif- 
ferent opinions  about  the  relative  im- 
portance of  various  issues  which  may 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I feel  that  the  most  urgent  need  is  a 
further  reduction  in  the  scope  of  the  arms 
race — leading  especially  to  the  complete 
elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  difference  between 
Reagan  and  Gorbachev  at  the  Moscow 
summit  was  Gorbachev’s  emphasis  on  re- 
duction of  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
while  Reagan  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
better  “human  rights”  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Related  to  this  was  Reagan’s  con- 
tinued insistence  that  the  U.S.  go  forward 
with  its  “star  wars” — the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Reagan’s  position  on  this  issue  was  a sour 
note  at  the  end  of  the  Reykjavik  summit. 

Human  rights  are  of  tremendous  im- 
portance and  Reagan  would  have  shown 
greater  statesmanship  if  he  had  admitted 
that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  Soviet 
Union.  American  treatment  of  Indians 
through  the  centuries  is  one  example  of 
this.  The  forced  evacuation  of  Japanese- 
Americans  from  the  West  Coast  in  the 
early  days  of  World  War  II  is  another. 
CIA  policies  in  supporting  repressive 
regimes  in  Central  America  are  still  more 
current  examples.  But  I would  place  the 
presence  of  huge  atomic  arsenals  in  both 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  of  even 
greater  moment. 

An  additional  problem  threatening 
world  peace  which  was  not  even  ad- 
dressed at  the  Moscow  summit  is  the 
continued  poverty  of  third-world  coun- 
tries. Even  if  the  arms  race  were  halted 
and  the  nuclear  stockpiles  destroyed,  the 
problem  of  third-world  poverty  would 
still  be  there  to  haunt  us.  While  the  first 
and  second  worlds  continue  to  spend 
trillions  of  dollars  for  military  purposes 
the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
countries  continues  to  expand.  I feel  there 
is  a greater  danger  today  in  a nuclear  ex- 
plosion triggered  by  dissaffected  third- 
world  countries  than  by  a nuclear  exchange 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Third-world  leaders  have  made  sugges- 
tions of  how  to  improve  their  lot.  First- 
world  countries  have  responded  to  their 
requests  by  “plausible”  objections  to 
them.  The  list  of  third-world  ideas  is  a 
long  one.  I have  room  to  mention  briefly 
only  two. 

First,  the  most  comprehensive  set  of 
proposals  was  contained  in  plans  for  a 
New  International  Economic  Order  as 
outlined  by  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development.  This 
conference  was  originally  composed  of  77 
third-world  countries  and  is  still  known 
as  the  Group  of  77,  though  the  number  of 
participating  countries  has  now  grown  to 
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120.  The  group  has  called  for  a large-scale 
transfer  of  wealth  from  the  rich  nations 
to  the  poor  nations.  In  other  words,  the 
first  world  might  do  for  the  third  world 
now  what  the  United  States  did  for 
Western  Europe  in  the  Marshall  Plan  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  “plausible” 
objections  to  this  proposal  are  that  the 
poor  nations  aren’t  in  a position  to  absorb 
such  a transfer  of  wealth  and  wherever 
such  transfers  are  made  they  have  the  ef- 
fect of  benefiting  the  rich  elite  in  the  poor 
countries  rather  than  the  very  poor. 

These  objections  have  some  validity. 
But  if  the  first-world  countries  would 
spend  as  much  thought  on  developing 
devices  by  which  they  may  be  overcome 
as  they  have  to  making  excuses  for  inac- 
tivity, new  creative  means  could  be 
formulated.  The  initial  scale  of  such  aid 
would  doubtless  be  less  than  the  massive 
amounts  sometimes  requested  by  the 


U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment. But  surely  we  can  do  better  with 
the  aid  that  we  give  than  the  present  em- 
phasis on  military  aid,  the  bulk  of  which 
is  given  to  a relatively  few  countries 
considered  to  be  aligned  with  the  narrow 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  U.S. 

A second  request  by  the  poor  nations  is 
that  the  rich  give  preference  to  the  poor 
countries’  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
to  the  rich  countries.  To  a limited  extent 
this  has  been  done.  The  poor  countries 
have  observed  that  the  rich  are  in- 
dustrialized countries  and  this  makes  it 
understandable  why  the  poor  would  like 
to  be  industrialized  as  well.  But  the  man- 
ufactured products  which  many  poor 
countries  can  produce  most  effectively 
are  labor-intensive  products  such  as  tex- 
tiles and  shoes. 

If  these  products  were  welcomed  by  the 
rich  countries,  the  consumers  in  these 


countries  would  benefit  from  the  lower 
prices  at  which  they  could  be  sold.  But  the 
consumers  are  not  well-organized  and 
their  welfare  is  usually  overlooked.  On 
the  other  hand,  first-world  producers  and 
labor  unions  have  become  very  vocal  in 
asking  for  sharp  restrictions  in  the  im- 
ports of  such  goods.  First-world  govern- 
ments heed  these  loud  cries  for  “protec- 
tion” against  the  “unfair  competition”  of 
these  cheap  imports. 

The  Moscow  summit  was  an  important 
contribution  to  world  peace.  Additional 
summits  are  needed  in  the  years  ahead. 
To  be  effective  they  must  be  preceded  by 
careful  staff  work.  But,  above  all,  they 
must  be  the  result  of  different  assump- 
tions. World  peace  is  not  just  an  East- 
West  problem.  It  must  involve  the  whole 
world.  It  must  include  the  billions  of 
people  who  live  in  poverty  in  the  third 
world . — Carl  Kreider 


READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Shirley  Kurtz,  Leadmine,  W.  Va. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  entire  last 
page  of  my  manuscript  (“The  Dump,” 
May  31)? 


when  they  saw  George  coming  with  his 
garbage  bags. 

How  the  Almighty  must  have  shud- 
dered, watching  George  and  Rachel  hav- 
ing dominion  over  creation  and  so  gen- 
erously returning  to  the  earth  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  garbage. 

It  was  too  bad  that  only  when  Rachel 
felt  personally  threatened  by  her  own 
consumerism  did  it  seem  to  matter  to  her. 


Editor’s  response:  We  inadvertently 
omitted  the  concluding  five  paragraphs  of 
Shirley  Kurtz’s  article,  and  for  that  we 
apologize  to  the  author  and  to  our  read- 
ers. The  following  is  the  missing  section: 

% 

Going  shopping  didn’t  just  mean  buy- 
ing things  at  the  store,  anymore.  It  also 
meant  having  to  do  something,  even- 
tually, with  every  jar,  dish,  toothpaste 
tube,  light  bulb,  boot,  wash  basket,  and 
appliance  Rachel  brought  along  home. 
Everything,  including  the  shopping  bags. 
Including  the  car.  What  a pain,  to  be  pay- 
ing so  dearly  for  bargains.  It  was  costing 
their  backyard. 

Maybe  everybody’s  backyards,  even 
though  you  couldn’t  always  tell,  just  look- 
ing. Rachel  marveled  at  the  tidy  Pennsyl- 
vania landscape  when  she  and  George  and 
the  children  went  back  to  visit.  But  then 
she  decided  that  West  Virginia  wasn’t 
really  any  junkier  than  Pennsylvania. 
More  and  more  Lancaster  County  farm- 
land was  getting  plastered  over  with  in- 
dustrial parks  and  shopping  centers, 
while  just  finding  one  decent  store,  for 
mountain  people,  constituted  an  adven- 
ture. So  how  could  they  be  making  more 
junk?  The  folks  in  Pennsylvania  just  had 
secret  places  to  put  their  trash,  was  all 
Rachel  could  figure  out. 

How  the  Yoders  must  have  cringed 


Maretta  Hershberger,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

I was  delighted  to  read  “Energizing  Our 
Church  Music”  (June  7).  Thank  you  to 
Wilbur  Miller  for  making  some  important 
observations  about  Mennonite  Church 
music:  that  music  has  a very  important 
role  in  worship,  that  worship  music  is 
unique,  and  that  it  takes  people  with  spe- 
cial gifts,  understanding,  and — yes — 
training,  and  whose  first  love  is  our 
church  music,  to  keep  something  we  in- 
sist is  important  alive  and  well. 

As  a professional  Mennonite  musician 
whose  first  love  is  church  music  and  wor- 
ship, I’ve  learned  that  in  spite  of  our  pride 
in  our  music,  the  musician  is  the  least 
respected  of  all  professionals  in  the 
church.  As  Miller  points  out,  there  is  no 
place  for  trained  musicians  in  our  con- 
gregations, and  when  we  leave  to  do  our 
thing  in  other  denominations,  we  are 
misunderstood  and  considered  disloyal  or 
self-serving  because  we  choose  to  practice 
our  profession  in  a church  or  denomina- 
tion which  values  what  we  know  enough 
to  pay  us  for  it. 

Mi"''’’  points  out  the  lack  of  a fellow- 
ship o-  -.lennonite  musicians  and  the  re- 
sources and  services  such  an  organization 
could  provide,  both  to  the  members  and  to 
the  denomination  at  large.  His  question 
about  Mennonite  composers  raises  some 


related  issues,  such  as  why  there  has  been 
no  general  invitation  across  the  church  to 
submit  new  hymns  for  consideration  for 
the  hymnal  slated  for  publication  in  1992. 
Another  denomination  recently  ad- 
vertised a hymn-writing  contest. 


Wilmer  D.  Swope,  Leetonia,  Ohio 

The  article  “Energizing  Our  Church 
Music”  (June  7)  develops  a particular 
vista  on  worship.  There  are  other  vistas 
on  worship  which  need  deep  thought, 
insight,  and  study.  There  needs  to  be  an 
in-depth  study  on:  (1)  stimulus  in  wor- 
ship, and  (2)  sacrifice  in  worship. 

We  live  in  a world  deeply  dependent  on 
stimulus.  Our  Anabaptist  fathers  re- 
jected what  they  believed  were  unneces- 
sary stimuli  in  worship.  They  sacrificed 
these  in  order  that  the  worship  pattern  of 
the  early  church  could  be  restored.  How 
complex  should  the  Mennonite  Church 
develop  stimuli  in  our  modern  contempo- 
rary Mennonite  worship? 

The  concept  of  sacrifice  has  been  a 
central  theme  in  worship  in  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  The  sacrifice  (a  giv- 
ing up)  of  secular  methods  and  materials 
in  Christian  worship  was  one  of  the 
strong  points  in  the  Anabaptist  theology 
and  practice  of  worship. 

As  Mennonites  we  have  a unique  heri- 
tage in  our  worship  practices.  These  wor- 
ship practices  were  purchased  and  sealed 
with  the  blood  of  martyrs.  Anabaptist 
martyrs  worshiped,  prayed,  sang,  and 
wrote  hymns  in  prison  and  often  sang  on 
their  way  to  be  killed.  We  may  search  the 
world  over  for  large  worship  diamonds 
only  to  find  that  the  diamonds  we  looked 
for  elsewhere  were  already  right  at  home 
in  our  own  tradition,  in  the  460-year  pil- 
grimage of  our  own  faith. 


JUNE  21, 1988 
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“MWC  Study  Year  1989”  is  the  name  of  a 
worldwide  process  of  study  and  discussion 

that  has  been  announced  by  the  Faith  and  Life 
Ck)mmittee  of  Mennonite  World  Conference.  It 
is  designed  as  preparation  for  Assembly  12  in 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  in  1990,  but  is  intended  to  in- 
volve many  more  people  than  those  who  will 
actually  attend  the  event.  One  important  re- 
source for  the  study  will  be  a book  by  Helmut 
Harder,  prepared  in  consultation  with  the 
Faith  and  Life  Committee  during  his  sab- 
batical from  teaching  at  Canadian  Mennonite 
Bible  College  in  Winnipeg.  Entitled  Witnessing 
to  Christ  in  Today’s  World,  it  will  be  supple- 
mented in  various  parts  of  the  world  with 
content  from  local  contexts.  The  book’s  title  is 
also  the  theme  of  Assembly  12. 

Five  pastoral  ministries  students  were 
among  the  graduates  at  Hesston  College’s 
commencement  ceremony  on  May  22.  They 
bring  the  total  number  of  graduates  to  nine 
since  the  Pastoral  Ministries  Program  began  in 
1984.  The  two-year  program  is  a response  to  a 
need  for  undergraduate  pastoral  education  in 
the  Mennonite  Church.  The  five  graduates  (and 
spouses)  this  year  are  Kent  and  Barbara 
Besson,  who  will  join  the  pastoral  team  of  their 
home  congregation  in  Los  Angeles — Family 
Mennonite  Church;  Steve  Nyce,  who  will  re- 
turn to  Pennsylvania  to  serve  part-time  on  the 
pastoral  team  of  Souderton  Mennonite  Church; 
Allen  and  Donna  Rutter,  who  will  move  to 
Ohio,  where  Allen  will  be  copastor  of  Lockport 
Mennonite  Church;  Richard  and  Flossie 
Stoltzfus,  who  will  go  to  Oregon,  where 
Richard  will  be  pastor  of  Zion  Mennonite 
Church;  and  Rick  and  Joan  Troyer,  who  will  go 
to  Illinois,  where  Rick  will  be  associate  pastor 
of  Roanoke  Mennonite  Church. 

Contributions  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions during  February-May  totaled 
$1,061,000.  That  means  $3,939,000  is  still 
needed  to  reach  the  $5  million  contribution 
goal  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  Jan.  31. 
“Although  contributions  continue  to  be  strong, 
MBM  is  $96,000  below  budget  for  these  first 
four  months,”  said  President  Paul  Gingrich. 
“We  are  asking  that  people  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  not  only  contribute  to  mission  out- 
reach through  MBM,  but  also  pray  that  other 
people  will  become  aware  of  the  need.” 

Well-known  Aft*ican  evangelist  and  church 
leader  Festo  Kivengere  died  of  leukemia  on 
May  18  in  Nairobi,  Kenya.  An  Anglican  bishop 
in  Uganda,  he  was  the  founder  of  African 
Evangelistic  Enterprise.  He  also  gained  atten- 
tion for  his  confrontations  with  former 
Ugandan  dictator  Idi  Amin.  Many  Mennonites 
remember  his  address  to  the  1978  assembly  of 
Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Wichita, 
Kans.  The  final  service  of  interment  for 
Kivengere  in  Kabale,  Uganda,  on  May  29  was 
attended  by  an  estimated  20,000  mourners, 
including  Ugandan  President  Yoweri  Muse- 
veni. The  final  message  was  preached  by  Don 
Jacobs,  a former  Mennonite  missionary  in  East 
Africa  who  is  international  chairman  of  Af- 
rican Evangelistic  Enterprise. 

Clarence  and  Jo  Sutter  have  resigned  as 
church  planters  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  be- 
cause of  Clarence’s  health  problems.  They 
started  in  April  1987.  lowa-Nebraska  Con- 
ference, with  assistance  from  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  is  currently  seeking  some- 
one to  take  their  place. 


New  appointments: 

•Henry  and  Mary  Warkentin,  resource  per- 
sons, Deaf  Ministries,  starting  in  July.  Based 
at  their  home  in  Grunthal,  Man.,  they  will 
travel  throughout  Canada  and  the  central 
United  States  to  visit  pastors,  speak  in 
churches,  and  build  networks  among  scattered 
deaf  persons  and  their  families.  This  is  a two- 
year  volunteer  assignment  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  Commission  on  Home  Ministries  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
and  (i!ongregational  Resources  Board  of  the 
Ck)nference  of  Mennonites  in  Canada.  War- 
ken  tins  are  semiretired  farmers,  and  Henry  is 
a lay  minister.  'They  are  the  parents  of  a deaf 
daughter. 

•Janies  Miller,  director  of  development.  West- 
ern Mennonite  High  School.  He  is  a former 
public  school  administrator  in  Michigan  and  a 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker  in  India. 
Most  recently  he  worked  in  sales  in  Arizona. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Jock  and  Pamela  Tolmay  will  become  pastors 
of  Listowel  (Ont.)  Mennonite  Church  in  Sep- 
tember. Originally  from  South  Africa,  they 
have  studied  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  and  have  served  as  pastors  in 
Goshen,  Ind. 

•Eric  Roth  was  licensed  as  pastor  of  Southside 
Christian  Fellowship,  Springfield,  Ohio,  on 
May  22.  He  has  been  an  elder  since  1980  and 
has  served  as  pastor  since  last  August. 

•Gordon  Martin  will  become  pastor  of  Cassel 
Mennonite  Church,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  in  August. 
He  has  been  an  interim  pastor  at  the  Listowel 
and  Hawkesville  congregations  and  youth  pas- 


tor at  the  St.  Jacobs  congregation — all  three  in 
Ontario. 

•Angel  Ocasio  was  ordained  by  Virginia  Con- 
ference on  June  5 for  his  role  as  director  of  the 
Partners  in  Mission  program  of  Virginia  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  The  ceremony  took 
place  at  Ridgeway  Mennonite  Church,  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Dennis  and  Connie  Byler  returned  from  Spain 
in  June  for  a three-month  North  American 
assignment.  Sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Shalom  Covenant  Communities, 
they  assist  several  renewal  groups  in  Burgos. 
Their  address  is  c/o  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart. 
IN  46515. 

•Tom  and  Disa  Rutschman  returned  from 
Sweden  in  June  for  a two-month  North  Ameri- 
can assignment.  They  are  self-supporting 
MBM  workers  in  Jokkmokk,  where  they  are 
teachers  and  youth  ministry  leaders.  Their  ad- 
dress is  c/o  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Church  Growth  Seminar,  Sept.  23-25,  at 
Hopewell  Mennonite  Church,  Elverson,  Pa.  It 
is  an  opportunity  for  interested  people  to  hear 
from  and  dialogue  with  the  leaders  of  this  fast- 
growing congregation  and  its  dozen  satellite 
churches.  Hopewell  had  75  members  in  1976; 
now  the  church  and  its  satellites  has  3,600.  The 
event  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  More  information  from  the  Evange- 
lism and  Church  Development  Department  at 
MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219- 
294-7523. 

•American  Indian  Meeting,  July  19-22,  in 


Kampucheans  receive  MCC  kits.  More  than  ^,000  families  in  Prey  Veng  Province  of 
Kampuchea  recently  received  fabric  and  sewing  kits  made  by  Mennonites  in  North 
America  and  shipped  by  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  The  Kampuchean  Red  Cross 
identified  the  recipient  families  and  set  up  distribution  centers.  Some  1,000  kits,  each 
containing  scissors,  thimble,  needles/pins,  buttons,  hooks,  and  measuring  tave,  went  to  a 
school  where  young  people  learn  to  sew.  MCC  physician  Helene  Hege  (pictured)  of  Wissem- 
bourg,  France,  helped  distribute  kits  in  several  villages.  Many  people  had  to  walk  10  to  15 
kilometers  to  the  distribution  sites,  according  to  Hege.  “Some  seemed  very  poor  with  old 
clothes,  "she  said.  “Others  were  obviously  sick  or  disabled.  ” 
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Hispanic  school  recognizes  its  first  students.  A “recognition  of  achievement”  day  was 
held  in  Souderton,  Pa.,  recently  for  the  first  students  to  complete  a year  of  study  at  His- 
panic Bible  Institute.  Seven  of  the  nine  students  were  present.  The  school  was  started  last 
September  by  Franconia  Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  Eastern  District  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  training  for  Hispanic  pas- 
tors and  lay  persons.  “History  of  the  Mennonite  Church"  and  “Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament"  were  the  two  classes  which  were  taught  during  the  1987-88  school  year.  Next 
year's  classes  will  include  “History  of  the  Church,  ” “Spanish  Grammar,  ” and  “Christian 
Ethics.  "Jose  Eliu  Rodriguez,  pastor  ofPottstown  (Pa.)  Hispanic  Mennonite  Church,  is  the 
school’s  director.  Classes  are  held  at  Zion  Mennonite  Church  in  Souderton.  Pictured  left  to 
right  are  students  Alex  Fuentes,  Judith  Rodriguez,  Eulalia  Mendez,  Cesia  Guitierrez, 
Elizabeth  Differ,  Maria  Berrios,  and  Argentina  Peralta. 


Chinie,  Ariz.  Sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  the  event  is  for  American  Indians  in 
the  Mennonite  Church.  Also  invited  are  Ameri- 
can Indians  in  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church.  The  host  congregations  are 
Black  Mountain  and  Blue  Gap  on  the  Navajo 
reservation.  More  information  from  Ray  Horst 
at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone 
219-294-7523. 

New  resources: 

•Bibliography  of  hymnals  and  song  books  from 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Historical  Society.  This 
is  an  annotated  listing  of  all  such  books  pub- 
lished by  the  (Old)  Mennonite  Church  in  North 
America  and  three  other  related  groups,  1742- 

1986.  It  was  privately  published  in  1987  by 
Martin  Ressler.  The  booklet  is  available  for  $12 
(plus  $2  for  postage/handling)  from  the  his- 
torical society  at  2215  Millstream  Rd.,  Lan- 
caster, PA  17602. 

•New  translation  of  historic  confession  of  faith 
from  Lancaster  Mennonite  Historical  Society. 
This  is  a modern  English  translation  by  Irvin 
Horst  of  the  widely  used  Dordrecht  Confession 
of  Faith  adopted  by  Mennonites  in  Holland  in 
1632.  The  booklet  includes  a facsimile  repro- 
duction of  the  original  document  and  a listing 
of  the  255  other  editions  that  have  appeared 
over  the  years.  It  is  available  for  $10.50  in  cloth 
and  $7.95  in  paper  (plus  $2  for  postage/han- 
dling) from  the  historical  society  at  2215 
Millstream  Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602. 
•French-language  study  guide  on  women  and 
churches  from  Brussels  Mennonite  Center  in 
Belgium.  It  outlines  six  workshop  sessions  on 
themes  related  to  women  in  the  church,  includ- 
ing ministry,  images,  sexuality,  and  lan^age. 
It  is  based  on  materials  used  by  Christian 
Women  of  Belgium  in  leading  a study  group  in 

1987.  The  study  guide  is  available  from  the 
center  at  112  rue  Franklin,  1040  Brussels, 
Belgium. 

Church-related  joh  openings: 

•Nurse  and  teachers,  in  Egypt.  These  are 
three-year  assignments  with  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral (Committee.  Needed  is  a nurse  to  serve 
alongside  another  MCC  nurse  at  a hospital  in 
Menouf  and  five  additional  English  teachers  to 
serve  in  schools  operated  by  Coptic  Christians. 
Contact  Personnel  Services  at  MCC,  Box  M, 
Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717-859-1151. 
•Teachers,  in  Brownsville  and  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  These  are  one-  or  two-year  Voluntary 
Service  assignments  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  The  teachers  will  serve  in  local  public 
schools,  where  help  is  needed  in  improving 
educational  opportunities  for  children.  Qualifi- 
cations include  a teaching  certificate  and 
adaptability  to  other  cultural  situations. 
Knowledge  of  Spanish  and  experience  in  teach- 
ing are  helpful.  (Contact  Sandy  Miller  at  MBM, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294- 
7523. 

•Director  of  counseling  services.  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  starting  on  Aug.  15.  This  is  a 
two-thirds-time  position.  The  person  provides 
direct  clinical  services,  manages  educational/ 
preventive  programming,  and  serves  as  a re- 
source to  the  campus  in  mental  health  matters. 


Required  is  a master’s  degree  in  counseling, 
social  work,  or  clinical  psychology.  Three  or 
more  years  of  experience  in  mental  health  is 
preferred.  Contact  the  Personnel  Office  at 
EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone  703- 
433-2771. 

•Office  manager.  National  Campaign  for  a 
Peace  Tax  Fund,  Washington,  D.C.,  starting  on 
Sept.  6.  This  is  an  agency  that  is  lobbying  the 
U.S.  Congress  for  the  passage  of  a bill  that 
would  recognize  conscientious  objection  to  war 
taxes.  It  is  supported  by  a variety  of  church 
groups  and  is  headed  by  a Mennonite.  Contact 
Marian  Franz  by  Aug.  1 at  the  agency,  2121 
Decatur  PL,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20008; 
phone  202-483-3751. 

•Chemistry /physics  teacher,  Christopher 
Dock  Mennonite  High  School,  Lansdale,  Pa., 
starting  this  fall.  Contact  Elam  Peachey  at  the 
school,  1000  Forty  Foot  Rd.,  Lansdale,  PA 
19446;  phone  215-362-2675. 

•Assistant  nurture  secretary,  Franconia  Con- 
ference, starting  this  fall.  This  is  a part-time 
position.  The  person  will  work  primarily  in 
youth  and  youth  adult  interests,  helping  de- 
velop congregational  youth  ministry  expe- 
riences. Contact  James  Longacre  at  the  con- 
ference office.  Box  116,  Souderton,  PA  18964; 
phone  215-723-5513. 


New  members: 

•Bossier,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.:  Melissa  Garber, 
Barry  Ginder,  and  Sheryl  Myers. 

•Oak  Grove,  Smithville,  Ohio:  Christine 
Smucker,  Tim  Stutzman,  and  Rodney  Ho- 
stetler. 

Change  of  address:  Clarence  and  Jo  Sutter 
from  Burlington,  Iowa,  to  R.  4,  Box  91A,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  lA  52641;  phone  319-986-5230. 


BIRTHS 


Please  .send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Amstutz,  Charles  and  Bonnie  (Baker),  Wes- 
terville, Ohio,  first  child,  Alyson  Marie,  May 
18. 

Batdorf,  Jim  and  Carol  (Stauffer),  Glendale, 
Ariz.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kristen 
Marie,  May  16. 

Bishop,  Kevin  P.  and  Cynthia  (Darde), 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  third  son,  Kody  Brant,  May  27. 

Boshart,  Dave  and  Shana  (Peachey),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  son,  Aaron  Jesse,  Dec. 
18. 


c Pontius'  Puddle 


Brown,  Kevin  and  Sheila  (lutzi).  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  first  child,  Ashley  Marie,  May  16. 

Curley,  Ray  and  Marilyn,  Tucson,  Ariz., 
second  daughter,  Cheryl  Lynn,  May  12. 

Derstine,  Douglas  and  Sally  (Landis), 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Alyssa  Danae,  May  29. 

Halteman,  Gerald  Lee  and  Kimberly  Ann 
(Brooks),  Souderton,  Pa.,  first  child,  Evan 
Brooks,  May  28. 

Hostetler,  Lynn  and  Janice  (Leichty), 
Charleston,  S.C.,  second  child,  first  son, 
Anthony  Lynn,  June  1. 

Kratzer,  Tom  and  Darla  Ann  (Smidt),  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  first  child,  Jonathan  Walter,  Apr. 
21. 
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Kulp,  John  and  Ruthann  (Witmer),  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa.,  third  daughter,  Lavonda  Renae,  May 
19. 

Kurtz,  Thomas  and  Eva  (Bontrager),  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  first  child,  Kelly  Dawn,  May  26. 

Schrock,  Michael  and  Gloria  (Cross), 
Millersburg,  Ind.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Morgan  Joleen,  May  31. 

Stevanus,  Peter  and  Wendy,  Bloomingdale, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Jeffrey  Frank,  May  17. 

Stoltzfus,  Brian  and  Sandra  (Steffen),  Ap- 
ple Creek,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Isaak 
Christian,  May  24. 

Stutzman,  Michael  and  Tanya  (Hill),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  first  child,  Dustin  Michael,  Apr.  28. 

Walker,  Kurt  and  Marla  (Nafziger),  Arm- 
ington.  111.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  David 
Michael,  May  29. 

Weaver,  Dennis  and  Susan  (Kandel),  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Rhoda 
Irene,  May  19. 

Weins,  Tim  and  Kathy  (Burkey),  Wichita, 
Kans.,  first  child.  Terra  Loree,  May  23. 

Zuercher,  Darrel  and  Mary  Lou  (Angelo), 
Orrville,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  first  daughter, 
Kelly  Marie,  June  2. 

Correction:  In  the  listing  of  the  birth  of 
Stephanie,  daughter  of  Jay  and  Joyce  Ingold, 
her  middle  name  was  incorrectly  given  as 
Joyce.  It  should  be  Jayne. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Moyer-Bell.  Galen  Dean  Moyer  and  Perry 
Gay  Bell,  both  of  Mountain  View  cong.. 
Hickory,  N.C.,  by  Wellington  Moyer,  Dec.  26. 

Moyer-Greiss.  Jeffery  Moyer,  New  Berlin- 
ville.  Pa.,  and  Delores  Greiss,  Alburtis,  Pa., 
both  of  Ark  cong.,  by  Larry  Graber,  May  14. 

Redline-Smith.  Keith  Duane  Redline,  Fleet- 
wood,  Pa.,  and  Donna  Marie  Smith,  Kutztown, 
Pa.,  Living  Word  cong.,  by  Elmer  S.  Frederick, 
May  14. 

Schlabach-Myers.  Mark  Schlabach,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  and 
Gretchen  Myers,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  by  Vernon  E. 
Bontreger,  May  21. 

Yoder-Eby.  Michael  Scott  Yoder,  Morgan- 
town, W.Va.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and 
Katrina  Denise  Eby,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Weavers  cong.,  by  Daniel  E.  Shenk,  uncle  of 
the  bride,  May  7. 


OBITUARIES 


Alger,  Anna  Catherine  Hostetter, 

daughter  of  Samuel  E.  and  Catherine  (Korn- 
haus)  Hostetter,  was  born  in  Roseland,  La., 
June  21,  1897;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Rock- 
ingham Memorial  Hospital,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  19,  1988;  aged  90  y.  On  Dec.  29, 1920, 
she  was  married  to  John  Harvey  Alger,  who 
died  on  July  2, 1973.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (J.  P., 
Robert  S.,  Ralph  J.,  and  Nelson  E.  Alger),  3 
daughters  (Catherine  A.  Lapp,  Mildred  A. 
Click,  and  Nellie  M.  Alger),  18  grandchildren, 
15  great-grandchildren,  and  6 sisters  (Mary 
Connor,  Nora  Hostetter,  Sarah  Weber,  Ada 
Hertzler,  Edith  Martin,  and  Eva  Stauffer).  She 
was  a member  of  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  21,  in 
charge  of  Harvey  Yoder,  J.  Ward  Shank,  and 


John  Drescher;  interment  in  Zion  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Birkey,  Joe  C.,  son  of  Valentine  and  Phoebe 
(Good)  Birkey,  was  born  at  Oberlin,  Kans., 
Sept.  3,  1887;  died  at  Gibson  City  Hospital, 
Gibson  City,  111.,  May  25,  1988;  aged  100  y.  On 
Dec.  21, 1910,  he  was  married  to  Ida  Zehr,  who 
died  on  May  30,  1965.  Surviving  are  4 sons 
(Earl,  Raymond,  Leslie,  and  Harlan),  3 
daughters  (Dorothy  M.  Birkey,  Eleanor  Bir- 
key, and  Lois  Bachman),  11  grandchildren,  18 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Joel). 
He  was  a member  of  East  Bend  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
May  28,  in  charge  of  Millard  Osborne  and  Ted 
Wentland;  interment  in  East  Bend  Memorial 
Gardens. 

Dyck,  John  R.,  was  born  at  Lysanderhoh, 
Am  Trakt,  Russia,  July  19,  1913;  died  at 
Rosthern,  Sask.,  May  14,  1988;  aged  74  y.  On 
Oct.  11,  1941,  he  was  married  to  Paula  Regier, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Dorothea  Honn  and  Velma  Harder),  4 grand- 
children, 5 sisters  (Lieschen  Quiring,  Irma 
Balzer,  Helen  Funk,  Clara  Dyck,  and  Rena 
Kroeker),  and  2 brothers  (Peter  and  Cornelius). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  (Anna 
Neufeldt).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Rosthern  Mennonite  Church  on  May  18,  in 
charge  of  Rudy  Froese,  Walt  Braun,  and  Clare 
Neufeld. 

Ebersole,  Lillian  Risser,  daughter  of  Peter 
and  Sarah  (Herr)  Risser,  was  born  in  Lebanon 
Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  13,  1887;  died  at  Landis  Homes, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  May  23,  1988;  aged  100  y.  On  Oct. 
11,  1917,  she  was  married  to  Jonas  W.  Eber- 
sole, who  died  on  Feb.  16,  1979.  She  was  a 
member  of  Forest  Hills  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Landis  Homes  on 
May  26,  in  charge  of  J.  Lester  Graybill  and 
Donald  W.  Good;  Interment  in  Goods  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Good,  Ruth  Naomi  Berry,  daughter  of 
Andrew  and  Sarah  (Landis)  Berry,  was  born  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  18,  1897;  died  of  con- 
gestive heart  failure  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  May  19, 
1988;  aged  91  y.  On  Oct.  14, 1917,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  John  D.  Good,  who  died  in  August  1964. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Grace  Good),  2 
sons  (Ira  and  Vernon),  10  grandchildren,  and 
21  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
Pike  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  May  24,  in  charge  of  Homer 
Schrock  and  Dan  Good;  interment  in  Pike 
Cemetery. 

Hawes,  Ada  Rosenberger,  daughter  of 
Isaiah  and  Persida  (Shantz)  Rosenberger,  was 
born  at  Haysville,  Ont.,  Feb.  4,  1899;  died  at 
Manitou  Lodge,  Watrous,  Sask.,  May  16,  1988; 
aged  89  y.  On  July  14, 1920,  she  was  married  to 
George  Albert  Hawes,  who  died  in  1941.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Ralph),  2 daughters  (Jean 
Shantz  and  Ruth  Hawes),  9 grandchildren,  15 
great-grandchildren,  and  3 sisters  (Leona 
Schmidt,  Mary  Kehl,  and  Elda  Goscho).  She 
was  a member  of  Sharon  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  20,  in 
charge  of  James  Mullet;  interment  in  Sharon 
Church  Cemetery. 

Kreider,  Evelyn  Landis,  daughter  of  Moses 
R.  and  Lydia  (Bachman)  Landis,  was  born  in 
East  Lampeter  Twp.,  Pa.,  Sept.  15,  1907;  died 
of  a heart  attack  at  Mennonite  Home,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  May  25,  1988;  aged  80  y.  She  was 
married  to  LeRoy  H.  Kreider,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Mae  E. 
Winters,  Edith  J.  Sensenig,  and  Doris  J.  Mar- 
tin), 2 sons  (Jacob  L.  and  Leon  E.),  11  grand- 
children, 12  great-grandchildren,  and  a twin 
sister  (Elizabeth  Herr).  She  was  a member  of 
Kinzer  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  May  29,  in  charge  of  Clair  B. 
Eby,  Robert  Martin,  Paul  Clark,  and  Jay  Meek; 
interment  in  Paradise  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Lehman,  Wayne  Vilas,  son  of  Ezra  and 
Alma  (Steiner)  Lehman,  was  born  in  Wayne 
Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  25, 1926;  died  of  heart  failure  in 
Orlando,  Fla.,  May  29, 1988;  aged  62  y.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 brothers  (J.  E.  and  M.  David),  3 


sisters  (Pearl  Taylor,  Mabel  Warfel,  and  Gloria 
Kaufmann),  and  his  stepmother  (Pearl  Leh- 
man). He  was  a member  of  Kidron  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
June  1,  in  charge  of  Bill  Detweiler;  interment 
in  Kidron  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Leichty,  Fannie  Miller,  daughter  of  Menno 
and  Sarah  (Slabaugh)  Miller,  was  born  in 
Minot,  N.Dak.,  Apr.  22,  1901;  died  at  Foun- 
tainview  Place,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  5, 1988;  aged 
87  y.  In  April  1920,  she  was  married  to  Daniel 
J.  Schmucker,  who  died  on  Mar.  6,  1951.  On 
June  14,  1955,  she  was  married  to  Peter 
Leichty,  who  died  on  July  3,  1968.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Edna  Hoover),  3 sons  (Harly, 
Eli,  and  Paul  Schmucker),  11  grandchildren,  16 
great-grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Amanda  Stutz- 
man and  Maude  Yoder),  and  2 brothers 
(Martin  and  Joe  Miller).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  5 sisters  and  brothers.  She  was  a 
member  of  Clinton  Frame  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Yoder-Culp 
Funeral  Home  on  May  7,  in  charge  of  Vernon 
E.  Bontreger;  interment  in  Union  Center 
Cemetery. 

Mast,  Levi  W.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Martha 
(King)  Mast,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb. 
26, 1911;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Reading  Hos- 
pital, West  Reading,  Pa.,  Apr.  6,  1988;  aged  77 
y.  On  Nov.  12, 1936,  he  was  married  to  Miriam 
E.  Stoltzfus,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 
sons  (Job,  Clifford,  Phillip,  Nathanael, 
Timothy,  Vincent,  and  Nevin),  6 daughters 
(Nelda  (Jraber,  Joanna  Beidler,  Mary  Guntz, 
Martha  Snavely,  Ada  Kauffman,  and  Naomi 
Moyer),  36  grandchildren,  one  great-grand- 
child, one  brother  (Jacob),  and  2 sisters  (Elsie 
and  Mary).  He  was  a member  of  the  Ark  Bible 
Chapel.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Oley 
Mennonite  Church  on  Apr.  10,  in  charge  of 
Nathan  Stoltzfus  and  Larry  Graber;  interment 
in  Oley  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Zimmerman,  Emma  Baecher,  daughter  of 
Christian  and  Fannie  (Statter)  Baecher,  was 
born  on  Dec.  23,  1895;  died  at  Mercy  Hospital, 
Urbana,  111.,  May  31,  1988;  aged  92  y.  On  Jan. 
17,  1924,  she  was  married  to  John  S.  Zim- 
merman, who  died  in  1963.  Surviving  is  one 
daughter  (Joyce  Zimmerman).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  East  Bend  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  2,  in  charge 
of  Millard  Osborne;  interment  in  East  Bend 
Memorial  Gardens. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  June  23-25 
PaciHc  (>ast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Salem,  Oreg.,  June 
24-27.  . , T 1 

Northwest  Conference  annual  conference,  Tofield,  Alta.,  July 
1-3 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meeting,  Montgomery, 
Ind.,  July  7-9 

Virginia  Conference  assembly,  Bergton,  Va.,  July  13-17 
Worldwide  Missions  Conference,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  16-17 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  July  17-19 

Leadership  Consultation  for  Black  and  Integrated  Churches, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  21-23 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex., 
July  29-31 

Congress  on  Evangelism,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  4-7 
Hispanic  Assembly,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Aug.  9-12 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  12 
Ohio  Family  Life  Conference,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  Aug.  12-14 
Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  northern  Indiana, 
Aug.  15-18 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  executive  council,  Aug.  17- 
18  „ ^ 
Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Aug. 
20 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Methodists  adopt  new 
‘inclusive  language’  hymnal 

United  Methodists,  who  pride  them- 
selves as  “the  singing  church,”  hope  to 
continue  singing  well  into  the  next 
century — but  with  a newly  adopted 
hymnal  that  eliminates  much  male 
imagery  contained  in  the  language  of  the 
current  version.  Meeting  in  St.  Louis  for 
the  church’s  1988  General  Conference, 
delegates  from  congregations  across  the 
United  States  voted  by  an  overwhelming 
893-69  margin  to  adopt  the  new  hymnal. 
Revision  of  the  current  hymnal,  which 
was  published  in  1966,  was  mandated  by 
delegates  to  the  church’s  1984  General 
Conference  with  particular  emphasis  on 
use  of  nondiscriminatory  “inclusive”  lan- 
guage and  hymns  representing  ethnic  mi- 
norities. 


Protestant  numbers  surging  in  China, 
says  Chinese  church  leader 

Chinese  Protestantism  is  now  growing 
at  a rate  at  least  twice  as  fast  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  according  to  its 
most  influential  leader.  Bishop  K.  H. 
Ting.  During  a recent  three-week  tour  of 
the  United  States,  he  reported  there  are 
now  4 million  Protestant  Christians,  com- 
pared with  700,000  in  1949,  when  the  com- 
munists took  over  the  government,  and  4 
million  Roman  Catholic  Christians — still 
a tiny  minority  in  a country  with  more 
than  a billion  people.  China’s  Christians 
worship  in  4,000  reopened  Protestant 
church  buildings  and  in  2,000  Catholic 
churches,  as  well  as  in  “tens  of  thou- 
sands” of  home  meetings.  Ting  said. 

Across  the  divide:  evangelical  and 
mainline  press  in  joint  meeting 

Members  of  Evangelical  Press  Associ- 
ation and  Associated  Church  Press— two 
groups  often  thought  to  be  operating  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  church  communica- 
tions spectrum — broke  bread  together 
both  literally  and  figuratively  in  their 
first  joint  convention  recently  in  Indian- 
apolis. “This  is  a genuinely  historical  oc- 
casion,” said  John  Stapert,  current  pres- 
ident of  EPA,  past  president  of  ACP,  and 
editor  of  The  Church  Herald,  magazine  of 


the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  which 
belongs  to  both  groups. 

Mark  Noll,  a historian  from  Wheaton 
(111.)  College,  described  the  meeting  as 
“something  of  a curiosity  and  perhaps 
something  of  a breakthrough.”  Address- 
ing the  two  organizations,  he  said,  “It  is  a 
curiosity  because,  according  to  the  stereo- 
types, a yawning  divide  is  supposed  to 
separate  the  two  groups.  On  the  one  side, 
so  it  goes,  are  the  denominational  bu- 
reaucrats of  the  Associated  Church  Press, 
jaded  theological  liberals  taking  their 
cues  from  a small  cadre  of  crafty 
schemers  on  Riverside  Drive  in  Manhat- 
tan and  shuffling  off  their  trendy  yet 
pallid  magazines  to  a docile  if  not  down- 
right disinterested  audience.”  He  added 
that  “on  the  other  side,  we  are  led  to 
believe,  are  the  raving  entrepreneurs  of 
the  Evangelical  Press  Association,  big- 
oted theological  conservatives  taking 
their  cues  from  absolutely  no  one  and 
cranking  out  their  garish  yet  mindless 
magazines  for  barbaric  if  not  downright 
slobbering  readers.” 


First  black  Catholic  archbishop  in  U.S. 
installed  in  Atlanta 

In  a two-hour  ceremony  filled  with 
colorful  pageantry,  religious  music,  and 
joyful  expressions  of  welcome,  the  first 
black  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  in  the 
United  States  was  installed  recently  in 
Atlanta.  In  accepting  the  office  as  head  of 
North  Georgia’s  156,000  Catholics, 
Eugene  Marino  became  the  highest-rank- 
ing black  Catholic  in  the  country.  He  re- 
places Thomas  Donnellan,  who  died  last 
October  after  19  years  as  head  of  the 
archdiocese. 


Court  upholds  worker’s  objection 
to  union  membership 

A Seattle  woman  who  refused  to  join  a 
union  on  religious  grounds  won  legal  vin- 
dication when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  let 
stand  lower  rulings  upholding  her  right  of 
refusal  under  a civil  rights  law.  Tho- 
masine  Nichols,  an  employee  of  the  Boe- 
ing Company  who  attends  a Pentecostal 
church,  refused  to  join  the  local  branch  of 
the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists and  Aerospace  Workers  because  of 
her  interpretation  of  a passage  in  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew.  The  passage,  Mat- 
thew 20:1-16,  is  the  account  of  Jesus’ 
parable  of  laborers  in  a vineyard  who 
received  equal  compensation  despite 
working  unequal  hours. 


Week  of  antiabortion  protests  in  N.Y. 
results  in  1,664  arrests 

A total  of  1,664  persons  were  arrested 
in  New  York  during  a week  of  demonstra- 
tions at  abortion  clinics.  The  protests,  or- 
ganized by  Operation  Rescue,  attracted 
people  from  around  the  United  States. 


“We  have  shut  down  abortion  facilities, 
we  have  rescued  babies,  we  have  main- 
tained a peaceful,  prayerful  atmosphere,” 
declared  Randall  Terry,  founder  and  di- 
rector of  Operation  Rescue.  “We  have  in- 
jected new  vision  and  hope  in  the  pro-life 
movement.” 

Among  religious  leaders  who  were  ar- 
rested during  the  week  of  protests  were 
15  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  11  evangelical 
Protestant  ministers,  four  Catholic  nuns, 
and  two  Jewish  rabbis.  Terry,  who  at- 
tends an  independent  Bible  church,  had 
urged  the  protesters  to  be  nonviolent  but 
told  them  to  ignore  court  injunctions. 
“Any  court  decision  that  supports  abor- 
tion is  tyranny  and  must  be  disregarded,” 
he  said. 


Washington  for  Jesus: 
plea  for  repentance  and  unity 

Thousands  of  Christians  came  together 
on  the  Mall  in  Washington,  D.C.,  recently 
to  seek  repentance  and  attempt  to  unify 
members  of  their  faiths.  The  daylong 
Washington  for  Jesus  gathering,  which 
bore  the  strong  imprint  of  the  evangelical 
Christians  who  helped  to  organize  it,  fea- 
tured speakers,  singers,  a march,  and  a 
chance  for  Christians  to  be  with  others 
who  shared  their  beliefs.  A similar  Wash- 
ington for  Jesus  rally  in  1980  attracted 
approximately  200,000  people.  This  time 
the  crowd  size  was  estimated  at  80,000. 


Assemblies  of  God  world  membership 
reported  to  be  18  million 

The  Assemblies  of  God  now  has  a U.S. 
constituency  of  over  2.1  million  and  a 
worldwide  constituency  of  some  18  mil- 
lion, according  to  figures  released  by  the 
world’s  largest  Pentecostal  denomination 
in  Springfield,  Mo.  The  church  now  has 
1,530  missionaries  in  120  countries,  com- 
pared with  1,464  in  118  countries  in  1986. 
The  number  of  foreign  churches  and  out- 
stations  grew  to  115,823  in  1987  from 
110,538. 


Head  of  Middle  East  church  council 
denounces  Christian  Zionists 

The  general  secretary  of  the  Middle 
East  Council  of  Churches  has  denounced 
the  theology  of  the  International  Chris- 
tian Embassy,  the  organization  that 
brought  1,000  people  from  more  than  40 
countries  to  Israel  recently  for  the  Second 
Christian  Zionist  Congress.  In  a state- 
ment released  from  council  headquarters 
in  Limassol,  Cyprus,  on  behalf  of  “the 
Christian  churches  of  Jerusalem,”  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Gabriel  Habib  said  that 
the  International  Christian  Embassy 
“does  not  represent  nor  replace  the  Chris- 
tian community  in  Jerusalem,  or  the  ma- 
jority of  the  faithful  all  over  this  world. 
We  do  not  acknowledge  this  body,  nor  its 
activities  and  conferences.” 
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The  story 


Manners  of  thinking  and  speaking  come  and  go.  In 
recent  years  we  have  been  reminded  that  the  story  is  a 
valid  means  of  communication — a way  to  share 
experience  in  an  ordered  fashion.  This  is  no  new  dis- 
covery, but,  as  I say,  these  things  come  and  go. 

Lewis  Smedes  addressed  a recent  conference  on  “Chris- 
tianity and  Communication”  at  Wheaton  College  near 
Chicago.  The  topic  assigned  him  was  “Honesty  in  Com- 
munication,” but  the  issue  which  concerned  him  most  was 
truthful  “being”  more  than  truthful  communication.  And 
he  suggested  that  the  way  to  view  this  is  through  the 
metaphor  of  story.  “I  write  mine.  You  write  yours.” 

What  did  he  mean  by  writing  our  own  stories?  He 
expanded  the  idea  at  length.  The  key,  he  said,  to  writing 
with  integrity  is  to  “own”  your  story.  Now  I think  that 
own  in  the  sense  he  used  it  here  is  much  the  same  as  “ac- 
cept.” I am  not  certain  what  is  added  by  own  over  accept. 
But  it  seems  to  be  the  current  lingo. 

The  first  part  of  writing  an  honest  story  is  to  own  our 
“raw  material” — that  is  our  genetic  inheritance.  In  this 
respect  as  in  many  others,  some  persons  have  been  better 
endowed  than  others.  This  genetic  inheritance  sets  limits 
to  what  we  can  be  and  do.  There  is  no  way  we  can  change 
this  and  the  acceptance  of  this  fact  sets  us  on  the  road 
toward  integrity. 

A second  important  element  is  to  own  the  bad  chapters 
we  have  written  in  the  past.  Anyone  over  the  age  of  about 
20  when  we  begin  to  be  reflective  can  recall  incidents 
when  their  behavior  was  less  than  the  best.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  our  earlier  lives  forever  dominate  what 
comes  after.  Each  day  is  new;  each  year  is  new;  each 
decade  is  new.  Let  us  move  ahead  into  the  future. 

A third  phase  in  writing  an  honest  story  is  to  acknowl- 
edge our  demons.  Acknowledge  the  dark  forces  in  our 
lives  without  embracing  or  affirming  them.  That  we  are 
not  completely  delivered  from  evil  in  this  life  is  clear  to 
all  who  take  time  to  reflect  on  their  own  less-than-posi- 
tive  experiences.  Let  us  acknowledge  this,  but  not  dwell 
on  it.  And  let  us  not,  Smedes  warned,  confuse  the  angels 


with  the  demons.  Sexuality  and  feelings,  for  example,  are 
aspects  of  God’s  good  creation.  We  should  not  deny  them, 
as  some  have  sought  to  do. 

For  people  over  50,  said  Smedes,  it  is  important  to  own 
our  story  line.  Two  temptations  threaten  us,  he  said:  (1) 
the  Walter  Mitty  syndrome — the  only  story  worth  writ- 
ing is  the  one  that  will  be  bought  by  TV;  (2)  the  Charles 
Atlas  syndrome — we  are  not  willing  to  allow  God  alone  to 
have  the  whole  world  in  his  hands.  We  think  it  is  our 
responsibility  too.  We  need  to  relax  and  write  the  story 
just  for  God  and  ourself. 

Finally,  we  need  to  own  the  continuation  of  God’s  story 
in  our  lives. 

To  write  an  honest  story,  said  Smedes,  is  to  be  an 
honest  person.  Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the 
metaphor  of  story  to  make  these  points,  but  I think  it  can 
serve  to  stir  our  imaginations.  And  story  may  be  used, 
not  only  as  metaphor,  but  literally.  The  Bible  makes 
consistent  use  of  story  as  a way  to  highlight  issues  which 
faced  the  people  of  God.  The  most  ambitious  of  these 
extended  narratives  is  the  one  which  begins  with  Genesis 
and  ends  with  2 Kings.  This  is  story  in  the  grand  sense, 
and  it  provides  an  occasion  for  the  authors  to  reflect  on 
the  issues  of  faithfulness  and  unfaithfulness  as  these 
were  played  out  in  the  life  of  the  Hebrew  people.  Near  the 
end  are  the  poignant  words  of  2 Kings  24:20  that  “because 
of  the  anger  of  the  Lord  it  came  to  the  point  in  Jerusalem 
and  Judah  that  he  cast  them  out  from  his  presence.” 

Not  many  are  called  to  write  on  this  grand  scale.  But 
each  of  us  has  a story,  a personal  identity,  and  a vpcation. 
More  of  us  than  do  might  well  record  our  stories  in  writ- 
ing, or  by  dictation  if  writing  is  a burden.  Not  necessarily 
for  publication — although  this  may  be  a possibility.  But 
first  of  all  for  ourselves  and  God,  and  then  for  our  families. 

What  has  happened  to  us  is  different  from  what  has 
happened  to  anyone  else.  It  is  our  personal  story,  our  own 
perspective.  It  deserves  to  be  reflected  upon,  if  only  so 
that  God  may  better  get  our  attention  for  the  next  steps 
in  our  life’s  pilgrimage. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Why  have  we  picked  up  the 
Anabaptist  themes  i 

of  discipleship,^  . 5^  ^ . 
nonresistance, 
and  brotherhood  i M [ 
but  left  out  a central  one— 
^gressive  mission 
as  a way  of  life? 


A second  chance 
for  Mennonites 
in  New  York 


by  John  I.  Smucker 


The  Mennonite  Church  in  North  America  has  been  talk- 
ing and  doing  missions  for  about  100  years.  In  the  1980s 
we  seem  to  be  attempting  to  fire  up  missions  again  as  we 
have  done  periodically  throughout  this  century.  But,  have 
we  yet  recovered  a vision  for  aggressive  mission  akin  to 
the  church  of  the  first  century  and  the  16th  century? 

Jesus  makes  it  clear  to  the  disciples  in  his  great  com- 
mission that  mission  and  evangelism  is  to  be  priority 
number  one  for  the  disciples  and  the  New  Testament 
church:  “Therefore  go  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
baptizing  . . . teaching”  (Matt.  28:19-20). 

The  16th-century  Anabaptists  took  Jesus’  commission 
literally.  Franklin  H.  Littell  says  that  “no  words  of  the 
master  were  given  more  serious  attention  by  his 
Anabaptist  followers  than  the  great  commission.”  By  this 
they  understood  that  every  member  of  the  congregation 
(not  just  a representative  few,  or  an  evangelism  commit- 
tee, or  a pastor,  or  a mission  board,  or  some  churches) 
must  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  according 
to  Jesus’  command. 

It  was  to  be  done  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who 


John  I.  Smucker,  Flushing,  N.Y.,  is  pastor  of  The  Redeemer  Com- 
munity Church,  dean  of  New  York  School  of  Urban  Ministry,  and 
moderator  of  New  York  City  Council  of  Mennonite  Churches. 


gathered  and  governed  the  suffering  believers  and  sent 
them  out  to  witness.  The  Anabaptists  believed  they  must 
evangelize  everyone.  They  were  among  the  first  to  make 
it  binding  upon  all  believers  that  each  one  must  go  to 
evangelize.  The  promise  to  obey  this  command  was  one  of 
the  qualifications  for  admission  into  the  church. 

Aggressive  mission.  In  this  century  we  have  at- 
tempted to  recover  some  of  the  original  Anabaptist  vi- 
sion— discipleship,  brotherhood,  and  nonresistance — 
thanks  to  people  like  Harold  S.  Bender.  But  why  have  we 
picked  up  the  themes  of  discipleship,  nonresistance,  and 
brotherhood  from  Anabaptism  but  left  out  a central 
one— aggressive  mission  as  a way  of  life?  Another  puz- 
zling question  is,  why  did  Mennonites  get  their  original 
mission  vision  of  the  late  19th  century  from  other 
Protestant  revivalist  sources  rather  than  from  their  own 
rich  Anabaptist  missionary  background? 

First,  there  is  a historical  reason  why  Mennonites  lost 
their  aggressiveness  in  mission.  The  aggressive  mis- 
sionary vision  and  practice  of  our  Anabaptist  forebears 
lasted  only  three  or  four  decades.  Fierce  persecution  is 
one  reason  for  retreating  from  the  great  commission  and 
to  the  countryside.  Thousands  were  killed  for  their  faith 
in  the  first  10  years.  In  their  retreat  from  the  world  they 
seemed  to  develop  a withdrawn,  separate,  ingrown 
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subculture  of  their  own.  They  were  content  now  to  be  the 
quiet  in  the  land  and  just  perpetuate  the  faith  to  their 
families  in  peace.  Is  there  not  yet  some  of  this  “quiet  in 
the  land”  in  us  in  that  we  believe  it  more  important  to 
save  our  children  than  to  save  the  world?  But  the  great 
commission  includes  both. 

Second,  there  was  a theological  reason  for  the 
Anabaptists’  loss  of  missionary  vision.  They  rationalized 
the  great  commission  and  separated  it  from  faithfulness 
to  Christ.  They  made  it  an  option  in  favor  of  survival — a 
sure  way  to  lose  it.  Are  we  not  doing  the  same?  Making 
missions  and  evangelism  an  option  for  a few?  Or  suggest- 
ing that  only  some  have  the  gift  of  evangelism?  Thirty 
years  ago  our  colleges  had  missionary  prayer  meetings 
and  emphasized  missions  and  evangelism  and  missionary 
careers  at  the  forefront  of  church  vocations.  Now  it  seems 
to  be  a dwindling  option,  though  there  may  be  a few  signs 
of  some  recovery. 

Third,  there  is  a psychological  reason  for  the 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  mission  loss  which  seemed  to  hap- 
pen as  a result  of  prolonged  persecution.  In  The  Story  of 
the  Mennonites,  C.  Henry  Smith  says  that  the  long  years 
of  persecution  which  the  Swiss  Mennonites  suffered,  “not 
only  left  its  deep  impress  upon  their  souls  and  minds  by 
engendering  within  them  a spirit  of  submissive  self-de- 
preciation from  which  they  never  fully  recovered,  but  also 
greatly  reduced  their  number.”  The  Swiss  Mennonites 
suffered  longer  than  most  European  Mennonites  under 
their  persecutors,  and  for  centuries  hardly  kept  their  own 
families  in  the  church  and  made  but  slight  gains  in  mem- 
bership. Is  submissive  self-depreciation  and  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  winning  persons  to  Christ  still  a factor  today 
among  some  ethnic  Mennonites?  Why  is  there  a lack  of 
full  enthusiasm  and  lack  of  action  in  aggressive  mission? 
Why  is  there  so  much  doubt  about  the  10-year  goal  of 
increasing  our  membership  by  50  percent? 

City’s  first  Mennonite.  The  history  of  New  York  City 
Mennonites  may  be  a good  example  of  the  effects  of  the 
historical,  theological,  and  psychological  factors  in  the 
loss  and  recovery  of  mission  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 
According  to  my  own  research,  Jonas  Bronck,  for  whom 
the  Bronx  borough  is  named,  was  a Dutch  Mennonite.  He 
came  to  New  Amsterdam  (New  York  City)  in  1639  and 
bought  several  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  Bronx  from 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company  and  from  the  Indians.  He 
was  the  first  white  person  to  settle  and  build  a house  and 
farm  in  the  south  Bronx. 

He  was  an  educated  man  who  had  a library — the  first 
in  New  York  City— with  volumes  in  Dutch,  German,  and 


Danish.  He  was  a man  of  peace  who  treated  the  Indians 
with  respect  and  sponsored  peace  treaties  with  them  in 
his  house.  He  refused  to  arm  himself  like  other  New 
Yorkers  to  protect  himself  from  the  Indians,  for  he  said, 
“God  is  my  defense,”  and  would  confront  the  Dutch 
governor  Kieft  for  treating  the  Indians  too  harshly. 
Bronck  died  four  years  after  he  came  (1643),  some  say  at 
the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

Bronck  was  a man  of  faith  who  was  seeking  greater  re- 
ligious toleration  than  he  found  in  Europe.  But  he  evi- 
dently came  to  pursue  business  opportunities.  And  we 
have  no  record  of  his  beginning  a Mennonite  church  in  the 
Bronx.  He  may  have  had  worship  services  in  his  house 
like  many  “dissidents”  who  were  not  part  of  the  official 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  New  Amsterdam.  He  seems 
to  reflect  the  attitude  of  the  Dutch  Mennonites  at  the 
time — trying  to  live  in  peace  without  getting  into  trouble 
with  the  Dutch  government  or  its  official  church. 
Persecution  and  its  aftermath  evidently  had  already 
cooled  the  Dutch  Mennonites  from  aggressive  mission 
found  100  years  earlier  in  Holland. 

Mennonites  who  came  to  New  Amsterdam  later  seemed 
to  follow  the  same  pattern.  They  never  started  a church, 
although  we  know  that  some  Dutch  Mennonites  in  New 
Amsterdam  sympathized  with  and  even  lived  among 
more  aggressive  missionaries  such  as  Quakers  at 
Gravesend  in  Brooklyn  (1645-1658).  Mennonites  are  men- 
tioned several  times  in  the  records  of  the  Dutch  period  in 
New  Amsterdam  (1621-1664)  along  with  other  dissidents, 
but  they  never  seem  to  be  the  direct  focus  of  harassment 
like  the  aggressive  missionary  Quakers  and  Baptists. 
Theologically,  they  must  have  adjusted  their  faith  to  in- 
ner piety  and  to  living  the  Christian  life,  but  not  disturb- 
ing the  political  powers  with  an  aggressive  outreach  and 
starting  New  Testament  churches. 

Lack  of  a missionary  vision.  The  result  of  the  Men- 
nonites’ lack  of  a clear  missionary  vision  for  New  Am- 
sterdam in  the  17th  century  was  that  no  permanent 
churches  or  witness  were  established.  In  fact,  the  Men- 
nonites did  not  come  to  start  churches  in  New  York  City 
until  1949,  some  300  years  later,  when  they  recovered 
some  of  their  original  missionary  fervor. 

Do  modern  Mennonites  still  struggle  with  similar  mis- 
sion issues,  as  the  Dutch  Mennonites  of  the  17th  century 
in  New  Amsterdam?  Do  we  still  want  to  live  prosperously 
in  peace  and  not  create  waves  with  our  government  by 
our  missionary  activities?  Have  we  affirmed  in  this 
century  an  aggressive  missionary  vision  as  the  first  and 
16th-century  Christians  seemed  to  practice  for  a time? 
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Joel  Kauffmann  and  his  talking  frog 


by  Don  Fitzkee 


“I  have  this  fear  sometimes,”  Joel  Kauffmann 
confesses,  “that  my  lifelong  interests  stem  from  things  I 
wasn’t  allowed  to  do  as  a child.” 

Growing  up  with  his  five  brothers  and  sisters  in  a tradi- 
tional Mennonite  family  in  central  Illinois,  the 
cartoonist — who  now  lives  in  Goshen,  Indiana — recalls 
thinking  that  the  list  of  don’ts  was  never  ending.  “We 


When  he  began  ‘Pontius’ 
Puddle’  in  1983,  Joel  hoped  to 
address  a wider  range  of 
issues  than  he  was  able  to  do 
in  ‘Sisters  & Brothers.’ 


on  the  captions,  more  so  than  the  illustrations,  and  he 
thinks  that,  too,  may  have  something  to  do  with  his  Men- 
nonite upbringing,  where  verbal  communication  was  em- 
phasized. He  adds  with  a chuckle,  “It  may  also  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  my  drawing  ability.” 

He  is  quick  to  confess  that  he  doesn’t  consider  himself 
to  be  an  accomplished  artist.  As  a school  kid  he  was  al- 
ways “an  extremely  heavy  doodler,”  he  says.  So  his 
parents  encouraged  him  to  pursue  art  and  helped  him 
enroll  in  correspondence  courses,  since  “there  just  wasn’t 
any  art  instruction  in  Hopedale,  Illinois.”  He  confesses  he 
got  a lot  of  C’s  in  those  courses,  but  it  apparently  didn’t 
dampen  his  enthusiasm. 

After  two  uncertain  years  at  Hesston  College,  he  took 
some  time  off  to  consider  his  major.  He  resumed  his 
education  as  an  art  major  at  Goshen  College.  His  wife, 
Nancy,  is  now  associate  pastor  at  College  Mennonite 
Church  in  Goshen.  They  have  two  children:  Justin,  13, 
and  Julian,  11. 


didn’t  have  TV.  We  couldn’t  go  to  movies.  We  couldn’t  go 
bowling.  We  couldn’t  dance.  We  were  encouraged  to  do  a 
lot  of  reading,  but  not  always  the  books  we  wanted  to 
read.  There  were  a lot  of  things  that  seemed  prohibitive, 
so  there  were  certain  things  that  just  really  sparked  our 
imagination.” 

Dancing  was  not  one  of  those  things.  He  was  seldom 
more  grateful  for  his  Mennonite  heritage  than  when  his 
classmates  were  forced  to  folkdance  in  gym  class,  while 
he,  by  virtue  of  his  church’s  convictions,  played  Ping- 
Pong  instead.  He  recalls,  “We  actually  had  non-Men- 
nonite  kids  trying  to  get  their  parents  to  suddenly  adopt  a 
position!” 

Popularity  has  skyrocketed.  For  Joel,  cartoons  and 
films  held  the  strongest  attraction.  Today,  he  has  trans- 
lated those  strong  child  attractions,  once  frowned  upon  by 
his  church,  into  a career  as  a screen  writer  and  cartoonist. 
He  is  the  man  behind  the  popular  cartoon  strip  Pontius  ’ 
Puddle,  which  appears  in  over  160  religious  publications, 
including  Gospel  Herald.  Since  1983,  when  he  created  the 
“bull  frog  with  the  unfortunate  habit  of  living  up  to  his 
name,”  Joel,  37,  has  seen  his  cartoon’s  popularity  sky- 
rocket to  the  point  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  best-known  re- 
ligious cartoons  around. 

Attempting  to  explain  what  makes  a good  cartoon,  he 
says,  “It’s  the  combination  of  a point  of  view,  of  verbal 
humor,  visual  humor,  and  somehow  stamping  a per- 
sonality on  all  that,  integrating  it,  and  making  it  work.” 
He  doesn’t  seem  to  be  too  sure  how  he  does  all  that,  but 
most  would  agree  he  does  it  well.  His  strips  rely  heavily 


Don  Fitzkee,  Elgin,  111.,  is  an  editorial  assitant  with  Messenger — the 
official  publication  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  This  article  is  re- 
printed with  permission  from  Messenger. 


I EARN  HIM  A BUNDLE. 
BOT  ME  JUST  MAKES 
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Joel  Kauffmann:  creator 
of  “Pontius'  Puddle," 
which  appears  in  “Gospel 
Herald”  and  160  other 
publications. 


“Like  some  other  cartoonists,”  Joel  says,  “I  realized  I 
didn’t  have  what  it  takes  to  make  it  in  fine  arts.”  So  he 
switched  to  communications.  He  considered  journalism 
as  a career,  but  found  his  writing  interests  shifting  more 
toward  fiction  and  creative  writing.  As  a way  of  marrying 
his  journalistic  and  artistic  skills,  he  also  began  to  dabble 
in  political  cartoons,  but  that  interest  waned  too. 

After  college,  he  began  work  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  During  his  12  years  there  he  worked  first  with 
graphic  arts  before  moving  into  audiovisuals,  and  then  on 
to  more  writing  and  general  communications  work. 

‘Sisters  & Brothers.’  About  10  years  ago,  while  em- 
ployed by  MBM,  he  began  a cartoon  called  Sisters  & 
Brothers.  That  strip  spoke  mostly  to  Mennonite  issues, 
and  appeared  mainly  in  Gospel  Herald.  But  Joel  felt 
limited  with  his  Sisters  & Brothers  strip  and  after  three 
years  allowed  it  to  croak.  “I  didn’t  feel  like  I had  really 
gotten  into  a format  that  allowed  me  to  build  in  terms  of 
characters,”  he  explains.  “And  the  one  thing  I really 
missed  was  feeling  like  the  strip  was  moving  beyond  the 
Mennonite  Church.” 

In  1981  he  jumped  in  with  six  other  Mennonites  to  form 
a nonprofit,  independent  Mennonite  film  group  that  took 
the  name  Sisters  & Brothers,  for  lack  of  a better  one,  ac- 
cording to  Joel.  It  produces  dramatic  films  and  videos 
with  Anabaptist  themes,  such  as  peace  and  service.  Joel  is 
one  of  the  screenwriters  for  the  group’s  latest  work — a 
film  on  Anabaptist  pioneer  Michael  Sattler — due  to  be 
released  this  fall.  Filmed  in  Europe  this  past  spring,  the 
film  will  have  a “PBS”  feel,”  says  Joel,  and  the  group 
hopes  to  have  it  aired  on  PBS.  The  main  characters  of  the 
film  are  people,  not  frogs. 

In  addition  to  his  cartooning  and  film  work,  Joel  has 
written  a book  titled  The  Weight,  which  tells  the  story  of 
a young  man  faced  with  the  weight  of  deciding  what  he 


believes  about  war  and  the  draft.  Sisters  & Brothers  has 
made  the  book  into  a 60-minute  film.  Joel  also  spends 
time  doing  free-lance  writing  and  film  projects,  including 
some  secular  comedy  screenplays  he  is  working  on. 

When  he  began  Pontius’  Puddle  in  1983,  Joel  hoped  to 
address  a wider  range  of  issues  than  he  was  able  to  in  the 
strip  Sisters  & Brothers  and  share  some  of  the  unique 


His  cartoons  almost  always 
have  a barb  on  the  end  that 
pricks  the  conscience  of  the 
reader,  who  can  identify  with 
Pontius. 


Anabaptist  insights  with  other  religious  groups — things 
like  peace,  simple  living,  justice,  and  a worldview  that 
isn’t  based  on  nationalism  and  patriotism — as  the  film 
group  Sisters  & Brothers  does.  As  it  has  turned  out,  that 
is  exactly  what  he  has  done. 

Ironically,  Joel  believes  that  being  Anabaptist— neither 
Catholic  nor  Protestant — uniquely  qualifies  him  as  a 
critic  of  the  church  as  a whole.  “The  Anabaptists  were 
early  critics  of  the  church,”  he  emphasizes.  “I  think  at 
certain  levels  there  was  even  humor.  I don’t  think  they 
were  terribly  humorous,”  he  adds,  “but  there  was  built-in 
criticism  in  the  movement.” 

He  thinks  that  the  church  today  needs  that  self- 
criticism  more  than  ever.  But  he  emphasizes,  “It  has  al- 
ways been  important  for  me  to  make  sure  that,  regardless 
of  what  the  barbs  in  the  strip  are,  that  the  strips  main- 
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tain  an  overall  positive  view  of  the  purpose  of  the 
church.”  By  pointing  out  the  ridiculous  nature  of  humans, 
Joel  feels  he  is  able  to  show  the  difference  between  “our 
wormlike  (or  froglike)  nature  and  the  majesty  of  God.” 
Rather  than  being  an  evangelistic  cartoon,  Pontius  ’ 
Puddle  is  intended  more  to  serve  a “gadfly  function,”  says 
Joel.  His  cartoons  almost  always  have  a barb  on  the  end 


While  Joel  may  think  a 
particular  cartoon  strip  is 
prophetic,  editors  may  choose 
to  run  a cartoon  that  is  safer. 


that  pricks  the  conscience  of  the  reader,  who  can  identify 
with  Pontius.  But  Joel  doesn’t  sit  on  a pedestal  (or  toad- 
stool) to  make  fun  of  others’  foibles.  Some  of  his  own 
weaknesses  are  embodied  in  the  strip. 

He  explains,  “I  like  to  think  of  myself  primarily  as  a 
cynic.  \\^en  you  are  a cynic,  you  can  be  cynical  about 
anything,  including  yourself.  So  I wouldn’t  pretend  that 
I’m  not  subject  to  the  criticisms  in  a lot  of  the  strips.” 

He’s  not  out  to  make  people  feel  guilty,  either.  He  does 
want  to  make  them  think.  And  humor  is  an  effective  way 
to  do  that. 

Lower  our  defenses.  “You  hear  a lot  of  talk  these  days 
about  humor,”  says  Joel.  “Usually  it’s  very  serious  talk,” 
he  adds  with  a chuckle.  “I  really  try  to  avoid  being 
analytical  about  humor,  but  whatever  humor  is  and 
however  it  does  it,  it  does  seem  to  cause  us  to  lower  our 
defenses  and  to  be  open  to  certain  things.  Even  bad 
humor  sometimes  seems  more  effective  than  good 
seriousness.” 

One  point  Joel  tries  to  make,  just  by  virtue  of  the  wide 
range  of  topics  he  treats  in  Pontius  'Puddle,  is  that  reli- 
gion is  not  just  a matter  of  internal,  private  piety.  “I’ve 
tried  to  broaden  the  definition  of  religious  humor,”  he 
says.  In  so  doing,  he  hopes  to  broaden  our  definition  of 
faith  issues. 

It  might  seem  strange  that  a cartoonist  would  choose 
animal  characters — especially  an  overweight  frog  like 
Pontius — to  achieve  such  lofty  goals,  but  Joel  has  his 
reasons.  (He  didn’t  choose  frogs  just  because  he  can  draw 
frogs  better  than  humans.)  He  explains,  “Coming  from  a 
mission  board  background,  I developed  some  sensitivity 
to  nonwhite  Christians.  The  problem  with  drawing  people 
is  that  you  have  to  commit  yourself,  to  a certain  degree, 
to  race,  age,  sex,  and  things  like  that.  I felt  that  moving  to 
animal  characters  allowed  a lot  more  flexibility.” 

He  chose  frogs  because  he  sees  the  transformation  that 


frogs  go  through  from  tadpole  to  adult  as  being  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  Christian  experience.  He  describes 
Pontius,  the  strip’s  main  character,  as  “a  very  human  am- 
phibian who,  on  the  one  hand,  wants  to  be  faithful,  but  on 
the  other  hand  succumbs  quite  frequently  to  temptation.” 

The  puddle  in  the  strip,  Joel  says,  is  to  represent  pro- 
vincialism or  nationalism.  “Pontius’  understanding  of 
God,  the  world,  and  his  fellow  creatures  is,  like  the  pond 
he  inhabits,  shallow,”  says  Joel.  By  having  Pontius  wear  a 
crown  as  the  ruler,  or  “Chief  Pontificator,”  of  the  puddle, 
Joel  hopes  to  address  the  tension  Pontius  feels  between 
his  secular  duties  and  what  God  is  asking  him  to  do. 

Joel  concedes,  “That  may  be  a better  explanation  than 
what  comes  across  in  the  strip.”  He  feels  that  some  of  the 
metaphorical  aspects  of  the  cartoon  need  to  be  more  fully 
developed.  For  instance,  the  puddle  is  to  represent  a 
worldview  that  is  too  small,  he  says.  “When  people’s 
worldview  is  too  small,  their  faith  often  becomes  a ra- 
tionalization or  an  excuse  for  what  they  do,  rather  than 
something  that  enables  them  to  move  beyond  their 
boundaries  to  get  in  touch  with  the  other  ‘puddles’  of  the 
world.”  He  thinks  that  and  other  themes  in  the  strip  have 
not  yet  been  developed  as  fully  as  he  intends  to  develop 
them. 

One  factor  that  hinders  him  in  developing  ongoing 
themes  and  metaphors  is  that  most  editors  don’t  use  all  of 
his  strips.  Joel  works  four  captions  into  strips  each  month 
and  sends  them^to  his  subscribing  editors,  who  then 
choose  which  ones  they  care  to  use.  (Gospel  Herald  uses 
one  every  other  week.)  They  pay  $20  each  only  for  those 
that  they  use.  His  best-selling  cartoon  earned  Joel  $2,000 
and  others  have  been  nearly  as  popular. 

Joel  has  no  control  over  which  of  his  cartoons  gets  used, 
which  means  each  one  needs  to  be  relatively  autonomous, 
further  hindering  development  of  the  metaphorical 
aspects  of  the  strip.  The  piecemeal  fashion  in  which  the 
strip  gets  used  also  has  other  implications.  Editors  serve 
as  gatekeepers.  So  while  Joel  may  think  a particular  strip 
is  prophetic,  editors  may  choose  to  run  a cartoon  that  is 
safer.  “I  very  clearly  have  tried  to  find  a balance  between 
humor  that  I think  is  acceptable  and  humor  that  pushes 
people,”  he  says.  “If  editors  don’t  use  it,  it  doesn’t  matter 
what  I’m  trying  to  do.” 

Too  human  for  a frog.  Using  frogs  as  main  characters 
also  poses  some  problems.  “When  you  talk  about  personal 
faith  with  a frog,  it  almost  sounds  sacrilegious,”  he  says. 
“I  feel  a little  uncomfortable  having  frogs  mouth  certain 
kinds  of  terminology.”  As  a result,  he  says,  he  has  re- 
considered some  ideas  because  it  felt  “too  human  for  a 
frog  to  be  doing  it.” 

Yet  Joel’s  frogs  are  very  human.  Their  motivations  (or 
lack  of  motivation),  hesitations,  rationalizations,  and  oc- 
casional flirtations  with  truth  and  right  are  all  too  similar 
to  the  many  members  of  the  Christian  church.  It  is  a 
church  full  of  people  with  good  intentions.  But,  like 
Pontius,  they  aren’t  always  willing  to  take  that  last  great 
leap  of  faith  that  could  transform  good  intentions  into 
Christlike  living.  ^ 
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A woman 
in  leadership 

by  Jim  Bishop 

Talk  with  Edith  Shenk  and  one  soon  has  the  impression 
that  everything’s  under  control.  Soft-spoken,  relaxed, 
confident,  she  communicates  a feeling  that  “I’m  doing 
what  I should  where  God  wants  me” — without  coming 
right  out  and  saying  it. 

Right  now  she  is  a member  of  the  pastoral  team  at 
Weavers  Mennonite  Church  west  of  Harrisonburg,  Vir- 
ginia. This  congregation,  founded  in  1827  and  perceived 
by  many  as  one  of  the  more  traditional  in  Virginia  Con- 
ference, has  270  members  and  an  average  attendance  of 
200. 

Might  seem  surprising.  Given  the  church’s  long  his- 
tory and  the  fact  that  more  than  40  percent  of  the  con- 
gregation is  senior  citizens,  it  might  seem  surprising  that 
a woman  has  such  a visible  leadership  position.  Edith 
credits  the  church’s  acceptance  of  her  to  “a  combination 
of  the  right  timing  and  my  own  ministry  style.” 

She  notes  that  the  late  Arlene  Stauffer,  wife  of  former 
Weavers  pastor  James  Stauffer,  “had  an  active  leadership 
role  in  the  congregation  and  by  her  example  had  helped 
alleviate  members’  questions  and  fears  about  women  do- 
ing things”  in  a once  exclusively  male  domain. 

Soon  after  Arlene  died  of  cancer  in  the  fall  of  1985, 
James  left  the  pastorate  at  Weavers.  The  need  for  new 
leadership  led  the  congregation  to  call  Edith  and  her  hus- 
band, Joseph,  to  a half-time  assignment  in  a pastoral 
team  arrangement  along  with  Harold  Martin,  deacon, 
and  Clyde  Kratz,  an  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary 
student. 

The  long  and  winding  road  to  Weavers  began  in  Brutus, 
Michigan,  where  Edith  Newswanger  grew  up.  She  came 
to  Eastern  Mennonite  College  in  the  mid-1950s  and 
graduated  with  a degree  in  home  economics  education  in 
1960.  While  at  EMC  she  met  her  future  spouse,  who  was 
from  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Joe  and  Edith  were  mar- 
ried that  summer  and  both  taught  two  years  at 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School  in  Lansdale, 
Pennsylvania.  In  1962  they  began  an  assignment  with 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Tanganyika 
(now  Tanzania). 

The  couple’s  first  daughter,  Joyce,  was  only  2V2  months 
old  when  they  embarked  on  what  would  become  an  18- 
year  stay  in  Africa.  At  first  Edith  devoted  most  of  her 
time  to  the  family  (three  more  daughters — Dianne,  Rose, 
and  Becky — were  all  born  in  East  Africa).  After  13  years 
in  Tanzania,  Shenks  moved  to  Kenya,  and  Edith  got  in- 
volved with  women’s  groups  and  helped  at  the  Mennonite 
Guest  House  in  Nairobi. 


Jim  Bishop,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  a communication  staffer  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  and  a free-lance  writer. 


Edith  Shenk: 
quietly  exercising 
her  gifts. 

In  1981,  the  family  came  to  the  United  States.  Joe  be- 
came campus  pastor  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  The 
following  year  Edith  enrolled  part  time  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Seminary  and  went  on  to  earn  a master  of  arts  in 
church  ministries  degree  with  a concentration  in  counsel- 
ing in  1984. 

Edith  is  doing  everything  she  wants  to  do  at  Weavers — 
and  then  some — from  worship  planning  to  preaching  to 
attending  conference-related  meetings.  She  spends  three 
mornings  a week  in  the  pastor’s  office  handling  adminis- 
trative details  and  what  Edith  describes  as  “facilitating 
communication  in  the  congregation — information, 
reports,  prayer  concerns,  and  the  like.”  She  estimates 
that  “up  to  40  percent  of  my  time  is  spent  visiting  the 
elderly,  shut-ins,  and  hospitalized  members”  of  the 
church.  Edith  quickly  adds  that  “this  is  what  I most  enjoy 
doing.” 

She  says  that  “relating  to  the  elderly  has  exploded  the 
myth  of  old  age.  I’ve  found  most  are  basically  happy, 
contented  people  who  often  become  dissatisfied  because 
they’re  unable  to  finish  all  their  projects.”  Edith  is 
presently  secretary  of  the  Girls’  Missionary  and  Service 
Auxiliary  of  Virginia  Conference  and  will  become  vice- 
president  of  Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Commis- 
sion in  September.  A long-standing  concern  that  women 
find  alternatives  to  abortion  led  Edith  to  become  a 
volunteer  at  the  Harrisonburg  Crisis  Pregnancy  Center. 
She  has  also  served  on  the  center’s  board  of  directors. 

Doesn’t  bother  her.  The  fact  that  she’s  not  licensed  or 
ordained  doesn’t  bother  Edith,  although  she  says  she 
would  be  open  to  this  “if  a clear  call  came  from  the  con- 
gregation.” Even  then,  “I  wouldn’t  see  my  role  changing 
that  much,”  she  notes. 

“My  approach  to  ministry  has  been  to  go  about  using 
my  gifts  in  service  to  the  church  and  in  turn  have  felt  a lot 
of  acceptance,”  Edith  comments.  “Slowly  but  surely,  I see 
more  women  in  visible  leadership  roles  in  Virginia  Con- 
ference in  the  future.”  ^ 
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Peace  Theology  Colloquium  V: 
a talk  test  in  Winnipeg 


The  fifth  Peace  Theology  Colloquium 
convened  June  10-12  at  Canadian  Men- 
nonite  Bible  College,  in  Winnipeg,  Man. 
First  held  in  1976,  the  colloquium  is  an  oc- 
casional discussion  meeting  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  peace  offices  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  in  Canada  and  the 
U.S.  The  last  occasion  of  this  academic 
palaver  was  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  1985. 

The  pattern  of  these  meetings  is  to 
present  a series  of  papers,  to  each  of 
which  attendants  write  responses  before- 
hand. Then  at  the  colloquium  each  paper 
is  discussed  in  turn.  The  theme  for  this 
meeting  was  “Anabaptist  Dialogue  with 
Liberation  Theology”  and  each  of  four 
papers  was  expected  to  treat  an  aspect  of 
this  theme.  None  of  the  papers,  however, 
responded  to  liberation  theology  in  a 
precise  fashion.  It  was  mentioned  that 
those  in  attendance  were  expected  to  have 
an  understanding  of  the  basic  tenets  of 
this  thinking.  No  doubt  the  same  was 
assumed  about  Anabaptist  theology. 

Yet  attendants  at  this  fifth  meeting  in- 
cluded a number  who  are  not  scholars  and 
would  have  been  glad  for  concrete  de- 
scriptions of  the  separate  theologies. 
Indeed  the  assembly  engaged  in  a period 
of  soul  searching  over  whether  such  a 
meeting  by  invitation  only  is  a proper 
exercise  for  members  of  a believers’ 
church.  Is  this  elitism?  Jan  Lugibihl,  an 
MCC  worker  returned  from  the  Philip- 
pines, provoked  the  discussion  by  confess- 
ing that  she  had  been  asking  herself 
“Why  am  I here?” 

In  response,  Tom  Yoder  Neufeld  of 
Conrad  Grebel  College  observed  that  a 
basic  factor  of  liberation  theology  is  an  al- 
ternation between  reflection  and  practice. 
In  contrast  he  found  in  this  meeting  a 
concentration  of  power.  This  is  a problem 
in  light  of  our  Anabaptist  view  of  scrip- 
tural interpretation  as  a task  of  the  whole 
community.  “What  kind  of  peace  theology 
is  of  any  use  if  it  emerges  from  a group  of 
people  who  don’t  make  nonacademics 
comfortable?”  he  asked.  “Can  we  do  peace 
theology  in  North  America  as  it  is  done  in 
base  Christian  communities  of  Latin 
America  by  energizing  the  poor?” 

In  answer.  Marlin  Miller,  president  of 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  proposed  that 
the  ministries  of  teaching  and  discern- 
ment should  be  recognized  as  valid  Chris- 
tian ministries.  “Some  people  have  a call- 
ing and  gift  to  do  theology.  Some  people 
have  a calling  and  gift  to  do  other  things.” 
But  the  potential  split  between  academics 


and  activists  continued  to  trouble  the 
meeting. 

A special  feature  of  the  program  was 
titled  “Voices  of  the  Poor.”  Two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Innu,  native  people  from 
Labrador,  were  introduced  by  Menno 
Wiebe.  Chief  Daniel  and  Elder  Sylvester 
told  of  tribulations  visited  on  their  people 
by  low-flying  planes  from  the  military 
airport  at  Goose  Bay.  Labrador,  a vast 
and  primitive  land,  was  described  by 
Menno  Wiebe  in  the  saying,  “This  is  not 
the  end  of  the  world,  but  you  can  see  it 
from  here.”  But  Labrador  has  become 
militarily  important  as  a place  to  practice 
low-flying  as  a way  of  slipping  under  a 
radar  shield.  The  practice  has  annoyed 
the  Innu,  both  for  the  effect  of  the  noise 
on  them  and  for  the  apparent  effects  on 
wild  life:  goose  nests  with  cracked  eggs, 
dead  partridges,  dead  fish  floating  in  the 
rivers. 

Most  of  the  reporting  came  from  the 
elder  who  did  not  speak  English  and  was 
translated  by  the  chief.  It  was  not  the 
usual  presentation  to  a peace  colloquium, 
but  it  made  an  impact.  Chief  Daniel  laid  a 
burden  on  the  meeting:  “We  are  con- 
sidered a minority  people.  You  are  a ma- 
jority whose  voices  are  heard.  Speak  to 
the  government  against  injustice  carried 
on  toward  the  Innu.” 

How  to  respond  to  this  challenge  was 
not  clear  to  many  of  those  present.  But 
some  were  encouraged  to  know  that  Bob 
Bartel,  the  MCC  director  for  Labrador, 
spends  half  time  in  “development”  work 
which  gives  him  time  to  listen  to  persons 
with  problems  such  as  these  and  to  gather 
information  about  military  activity.  Also 
Dave  Dick  of  MCC  Canada  reported  that 
this  organization  has  agreed  to  give  ser- 
ious attention  to  the  problems  of  Lab- 
rador in  1988. 

The  theological  foundation  for  this  con- 
cern on  behalf  of  the  “marginalized”  was 
provided  by  Hugo  Zorrilla,  a Colombian 
and  a member  of  the  Mennonite 
Brethren,  now  a missionary  in  Spain.  His 
paper  “Reading  John’s  Gospel  Through 
the  Eyes  of  Those  Who  Give  up  Their 
Lives”  was  the  first  of  the  four  considered 
at  the  meeting.  Zorrilla  insisted  that  the 
Gospel  of  John  cannot  be  understood 
apart  from  a recognition  that  it  was  writ- 
ten “from  a communitary  memory,  from 
the  historical  remembrance  of  the  margin- 
ated.” 

He  noted  that  the  twin  aspects  of  com- 
munity interpretation  and  sacrificial 


Hugo  Zorrilla:  a Mennonite  Brethren  from 
Colombia  who  is  a missionary  in  Spain. 


practice  have  been  part  of  the  Anabaptist 
heritage.  But  he  feared  that  these  are  be- 
ing lost  among  us  as  we  are  taken  over  by 
prosperity  and  an  individualistic  rather 
than  a community  interpretation  of  John. 
But  “we  cannot  understand  the  message 
of  John  if  we  do  not  read  it  through  the 
eyes  of  him  who  wrote  it  and  of  his  im- 
mediate addressees.” 

The  informal  consensus  supported  this 
concern  for  theology  in  community  and 
concern  for  the  poor,  two  elements  which 
it  was  perceived  that  Anabaptist  theology 
and  liberation  theology  have  in  common. 
Also  that  nonviolence  rather  than  vio- 
lence is  the  Christian  response  in  the  face 
of  oppression.  There  was  some  disagree- 
ment about  whether  this  position  depends 
on  a positive  view  of  life  after  death. 
Gayle  Gerber  Koontz  of  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries  and  author  of 
the  paper  “The  Liberation  of  Atonement” 
assumed  that  it  does,  but  there  was  some 
dissent — the  view  that  the  life  of  love  to 
enemies  would  be  a good  life  regardless  of 
what  one  believed  about  life  after  death. 

In  the  final  paper,  Duane  Friesen  of 
Bethel  College  wrestled  with  the  question 
of  whether  we  have  a two-level  ethic  in 
which  we  expect  the  government  to  use 
violence  while  we  call  upon  the  church  to 
abstain  from  it.  He  proposed  that  one 
standard  should  apply  to  all  and  that  “we 
are  pressed  as  Mennonites  to  search  for 
ways  in  which  creative  nonviolence  can 
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replace  systems  of  violence  at  all  levels.” 
As  an  illustration  of  what  he  had  in  mind 
he  included  a copy  of  chapter  two  from 
Walter  Wink’s  Violence  and  Nonviolence 
in  South  Africa  (New  Society  Publishers, 
1987.)  along  with  his  paper. 

There  was  one  sharp  rejoinder  to  Frie- 
sen’s  attempt  to  devise  one  standard  for 
both  church  and  state.  Roy  Vogt,  editor  of 
Mennonite  Mirror,  insisted  that  Friesen’s 
distinction  between  violence  and  coercion 
is  no  real  distinction.  He  held  that  if  one 
accepts  coercion  as  a necessary  tactic, 
this  logic  would  mean  the  acceptance  of 
violence,  even  killing,  if  that  were  seen  as 
needed  to  bring  about  justice. 


Germantown  marks 
300th  anniversary 
of  anti-slavery  petition 

In  the  year  1988  Germantown — now  part 
of  Philadelphia — once  again  symbolizes  a 
significant  aspect  of  Mennonite  history 
and  faith.  For  it  was  exactly  300  years 
ago  that  Mennonite  forebears  joined 
hands  with  the  Quakers  in  protesting, 
formally,  the  practice  of  slavery.  Some- 
thing of  this  spirit  of  speaking  out  in 
areas  of  social  justice  also  permeated  the 
May  21  meeting  of  Germantown  Men- 
nonite Church  Corporation. 

In  his  report,  corporation  director 
Marcus  Miller  noted  a few  of  the  1688- 
1988  program  highlights  that  together 
suggest  something  of  how  commemora- 
tion of  this  important  Anti-Slavery  Peti- 
tion is  being  played  out  at  Germantown 
in  1988:  In  March,  James  Berguist  spoke 
at  the  Germantown  meetinghouse  on 
“German-Americans  and  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Crisis.”  In  April,  Patricia 
Reifsnyder  spoke  on  “Quakers  and  Anti- 
Slavery.”  In  May,  Herbert  Fretz  spoke  on 
“Pentecost  and  Protest — the  1688  Anti- 
Slavery  Petition.” 

Three  institutions  worked  together  to 
coordinate  exhibits  relating  to  the  anti- 
slavery protest,  and  subsequent  abolition- 
ist work  in  Germantown.  These  were  Ger- 
mantown Historical  Society,  which 
focused  on  the  slavery  protest;  Wyck 
House,  which  exhibited  the  abolitionist 
pamphlets  purchased  by  the  Wister  fami- 
ly; and  Johnson  House,  which  focused  on 
the  Johnson  family’s  involvement  in  the 
Underground  Railroad  that  helped  slaves 
escape  from  the  South. 

Germantown  Mennonite  Church  com- 
memorated the  historic  protest  in  several 
ways.  In  early  April,  Rebecca  Mayes,  a 
Quaker  associated  with  the  Pendle  Hill 
study/retreat  center,  spoke  in  the  morn- 
ing worship  service.  In  late  April,  some  20 
Germantown  Mennonites  worshiped  with 
the  Coulter  Street  Quaker  Meeting.  The 
following  Sunday,  about  20  Quakers  from 
Coulter  Street  joined  with  the  (Jerman- 
town  Mennonites  for  worship.  The  two 
groups  hope  to  maintain  and  strengthen 


Three  persons  were  invited  to  give  for- 
mal responses  at  the  end.  Lugibihl,  the 
MCC  worker  returned  from  the  Philip- 
pines, suggested  that  instead  of  stressing 
the  break  between  academics  and  ac- 
tivists, we  stress  the  connections.  Weldon 
Nisly,  Mennonite  pastor  from  Cincinnati, 
would  like  to  see  the  colloquium  become  a 
faith  and  resistance  forum  related  to  a 
specific  issue  or  situation.  Dale  Brown 
from  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  ac- 
knowledged that  encountering  liberation 
theologians  makes  him  feel  guilty  be- 
cause “I’m  on  the  wrong  side  of  it,  with 
the  oppressors.  I hope  that  in  gatherings 
like  this  there  is  not  only  forgiving  grace. 


such  mutual  contacts. 

Other  Germantown  activities  relating 
to  the  slavery  protest  included  a parade 
and  rally  on  Apr.  23,  an  event  planned  by 
a local  ad  hoc  committee  to  commemorate 
the  antislavery  protest.  There  was  also  a 
music  program  on  Apr.  24,  which  in- 
cluded choirs  from  Germantown  High 
School,  Germantown  Friends  School,  and 
St.  Barnabas  School.  Following  the  pro- 
gram there  was  a potluck  dinner  on  the 
grounds  of  Germantown  Friends  School. 
The  ad  hoc  committee  also  sponsored  a 
vigil  against  enslavement  to  drugs  and  a 
play  by  Germantown  Theater  Guild 
which  reenacted  the  signing  of  the 
protest. 

On  May  28,  Mayor  Wilson  Goode  of 
Philadelphia  hosted  a reception  at  City 
Hall  where  he  proclaimed  1988  as  the 
year  to  remember  the  antislavery  protest. 
Following  a short  program,  where  the 
mayor  said  he  was  proud  to  be  leading  a 
city  that  had  seen  such  an  early  protest 
for  human  freedom  and  dignity,  people 
attending  the  reception  could  look  at  the 


but  also  enabling  grace.” 

As  they  looked  ahead  to  further  meet- 
ing, no  clear  consensus  emerged  on 
whether  to  continue  as  an  academic  exer- 
cise. Tom  Yoder  Neufeld  wondered 
whether  it  is  possible  to  “mix  things  up  a 
bit  by  giving  away  part  of  the  owner- 
ship. . . . Can  we  regionalize  peace 
theology?” 

Edgar  Metzler  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  favored  the  re- 
gionalization, but  insisted  that  “we  still 
need  thinking  meetings  like  this.”  A com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  plan  for  the  next 
meeting. 

— Daniel  Hertzler  for  Meetinghouse 


table  from  the  Mennonite  meetinghouse 
upon  which  the  original  protest  was  sup- 
posedly signed. 

At  its  May  21  meeting,  the  corporation 
also  discussed  other  areas.  There  was  a 
strong  affirmation  and  undergirding  of 
the  Germantown  congregation,  under  the 
leadership  of  Pastor  Michael  King,  which 
in  itself  is  a living  witness  to  Christian 
faith,  embedded  as  it  is  in  a special  his- 
tory. The  Rittenhouse  Homestead,  an  es- 
sential part  of  Germantown  history,  was 
reaffirmed  as  a significant  element  in  the 
Germantown  Mennonite  story. 

And  finally,  a tribute  was  made  to  a 
long-term  corporation  member,  Mahlon 
Hess  of  Lititz,  Pa.  A former  missionary 
and  mission  administrator,  he  plans  to 
return  to  Tanzania  under  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  Jan  Gleysteen 
of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  was  chosen  to  replace 
Hess  as  the  Mennonite  Church  repre- 
sentative. Gleysteen,  a staff  person  at 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  is  also  serv- 
ing as  consultant  for  the  long-term  plan- 
ning of  Germantown. — Leonard  Gross 


Flanking  Marcus  Miller,  the  director  of  Germantown  Mennonite  Church  Corporation,  are  the  in- 
coming and  outgoing  Mennonite  Church  representatives  on  the  corporation’s  board — Jan 
Gleysteen  (left)  and  Mahlon  Hess. 
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AMBS  takes  big  step  closer 
to  full  integration  of  two  schools 


The  boards  of  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminaries,  meeting  on  campus, 
May  26-28,  acted  to  have  the  two  schools 
that  make  up  AMBS  take  next  steps 
toward  one  student  body,  one  diploma, 
and  a revised  administrative  structure 
with  increased  joint  board  action  and 
cross  representation. 

The  boards  of  the  two  schools — Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary  and  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary— “are  minded  to  move  toward 
more  integration,”  they  said  in  appoint- 
ing a task  force  of  seminary  and  church 
representatives  to  review  the  clearance 
needed  to  fully  constitute  the  faculty  and 
students  as  one,  to  offer  an  AMBS  di- 
ploma rather  than  separate  diplomas, 
and  to  take  further  steps  in  board  coop- 
eration. 

The  basic  point  in  the  current  dis- 
cussions on  a closer  association  or  possi- 
ble integration  of  the  seminaries  has  been 
the  different  lines  of  board  management 
accountability.  GBS,  the  Mennonite 
Church  school,  has  a two-tier  relationship 
to  the  denomination  through  its  Board  of 
Overseers  and  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education.  MBS,  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  school,  has  a board 
which  functions  parallel  to  the  program 
commissions  of  that  denomination.  GBS, 
formerly  located  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  and 
MBS,  formerly  located  in  Chicago,  share 
a campus  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  offer  a 
joint  program. 

The  models,  to  be  presented  at  the 
October  board  meetings,  are  to  include 
administrative  structures  of  both  one  and 
two  presidents.  Having  two  presidents 
facilitates  representation  of  specific  con- 
stituencies and  allows  both  to  teach  as 
well  as  work  in  administration.  Having 
one  president  might  symbolize  greater  in- 
tegration and  might  slightly  increase  in- 
ternal administration  efficiency. 

In  separate  session,  the  MBS  board 
took  action  to  form  a presidential  search 
committee;  GBS  had  formed  one  earlier. 
Both  boards  asked  their  search  commit- 
tees to  meet  jointly  and  work  coopera- 
tively. The  search  will  be  to  find  two 
persons — or  one  person,  if  the  boards  so 
decide  in  October — for  the  offices  being 
vacated  by  Marlin  Miller  of  GBS  in  1989 
and  Henry  Poettcker  of  MBS  in  1990. 

The  question  of  one  president  was  also 
raised  12  years  ago  when  Erland  Waltner 
was  preparing  to  retire  as  president  of 
MBS.  In  January  1986,  after  the  current 
presidents  were  reappointed  to  their  final 
three-year  terms,  the  AMBS  boards  set 
up  an  Administrative  Review  Committee 
to  again  study  the  pros  and  cons  for 
changing  from  two  presidents  to  one. 

The  Administrative  Review  Committee 
initially  tested  the  idea  of  one  president. 


but  after  noting  the  different  governing 
structures  of  the  two  boards,  recommend- 
ed that  two  presidents  again  be  ap- 
pointed. Subsequent  discussion  has  given 
closer  attention  to  the  possibilities  and 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  schools  operating 
with  either  one  or  two  presidents. 

For  some  participants  the  move  toward 
greater  unity  of  the  seminaries  would  run 
too  far  ahead  of  the  integration  discus- 
sions of  the  two  denominations,  but  for 
others  such  a move  would  provide  one 
forum  for  testing  and  negotiating  dif- 
ferences in  any  such  coming  together. 

Charles  Gautsche,  president  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Education,  which  ap- 
points the  GBS  board,  asked  for  further 
work  on  the  rationale  for  integration. 
“We  need  to  say  what  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish by  keeping  or  changing  the 
structures,”  he  said.  “Is  it  effectiveness? 
Efficiency?”  The  missing  link  in  the  dis- 
cussion so  far,  he  suggested,  has  to  do 
with  the  question  of  how  the  seminaries 
can  best  facilitate  the  mission  of  the 
church  today. 


FCM  Ohio  Chapter 
hears  messages  on 
end  times,  God’s  kingdom 

Messages  on  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
signs  of  the  end  times  highlighted  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Chapter  of 
Fellowship  of  Concerned  Mennonites  in 
Berlin,  Ohio.  “The  human  problem  is  the 
same  everywhere,  therefore  the  divine  so- 
lution is  the  same  everywhere:  The  gospel 
must  be  preached,”  said  Otis  Yoder,  radio 
evangelist  and  a member  of  the  FCM 
executive  board. 

In  a message  on  the  end  times,  Yoder 
mentioned  what  he  called  four  lies  from 
Satan:  (1)  you  can’t  preach  Christ  to  a 
starving  person;  (2)  relief  work  is  mission 
work;  (3)  social  work  is  equal  to  preach- 
ing; (4)  we  must  give  them  something  else 
so  they  will  listen  to  the  gospel. 

He  listed  six  signs  of  the  end  of  the 
world  from  Matthew  24:1-14.  First,  cult- 
ism  brings  deception  from  within  the 
church.  Also  on  the  rise  are  four  more 
signs:  militarism,  catastrophism,  terror- 
ism, and  humanism.  The  sixth  sign  is  a 
resurgence  of  evangelism. 

In  his  talk  on  the  kingdom  of  God, 
Yoder  emphasized  that  “the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  is  not  a process,  it  is  an  event.” 
It  will  not  come  gradually  hut  will  appear 
at  once  completed.  “We  don’t  have  to 
work  to  make  it  happen,”  he  said. 

Yoder  mentioned  three  characteristics 
of  the  kingdom  from  Luke  19:11-27.  First, 
the  commission  of  the  kingdom  was  given 


to  Jesus.  Second,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom,  the  king  made  appoint- 
ments to  administration  based  on  the 
servants’  faithfulness.  Third,  the  court- 
room of  the  king  had  no  jury,  and  the  king 
was  the  judge  and  final  authority. 


Learn  all  you  can 
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to  do 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Robert  Hartzler,  Belleville,  Pa. 

Hubert  Schwartzentruber’s  caution 
against  contemporary  church  growth  ma- 
terials and  methods  is  both  true  and 
timely  (“Growth  Can  be  Cancerous,”  June 
7).  Our  own  Vision  95  emphasis  may  have 
gone  too  far  in  this  direction  already.  As  a 
pastor  I am  weary  of  all  the  “how-tos” 
and  hype  of  the  church  growth  experts.  I 
am  more  interested  in  learning  from 
those  who  have  spent  many  years  in  the 
trenches  and  know  whereof  they  speak. 


Brother  Hubert  is  such  a one.  He  has  in- 
vested a lifetime  in  mission.  His  ministry 
has  been  solid  with  a healthy  combination 
of  evangelism  and  social  justice.  Let  us 
not  ignore  the  wisdom  and  convictions  of 
such  a credible  witness. 


Merlin  Becker-Hoover,  Krakow,  Poland 

Gospel  Herald  gets  to  us  quicker  than 
anything  we  get.  We  get  it  in  a week  to  10 
days.  Everything  else  first  class  takes  at 
least  twice  that  long.  So  sometimes  we 
read  vital  statistics  in  Gospel  Herald 
before  we  hear  about  them  from  our 
home  church. 

Editor’s  response: 

In  this  age  of  rapid  communication,  our 
readers  are  understandably  not  willing  to 
wait  weeks  and  even  months  for  their 
Gospel  Herald.  So,  in  the  past  two  years, 
we  have  developed  a variety  of  ways  to 


get  Gospel  Herald  to  our  overseas  readers 
much  faster  and  at  reasonable  costs.  We 
give  a lot  of  credit  to  Don  Reist,  the 
manager  of  the  Shipping/Receiving  De- 
partment at  Mennonite  Publishing 
House.  He  is  constantly  exploring  better 
ways  to  use  the  technologies  to  improve 
our  mail-delivery  service. 


Lois  Miller,  Wilmington,  Del. 

In  response  to  Marcus  Lind’s  “Concern 
About  the  Way  We  Look”  in  “Hear, 
Hear!”  (June  7):  Can  I make  the  assump- 
tion that  Lind  is  equally  concerned  with 
the  way  conservative  Mennonite  men 
dress?  I cannot  recognize  one  unless  there 
is  a conservative  Mennonite  woman, 
dressed  in  the  way  I think  Lind  would  call 
“godly,”  with  him.  The  men  dress  as  any 
“worldly”  man  dresses — same  shirt,  same 
trousers — except  on  Sunday.  Is  godliness 
only  for  women? 


MENNOSCOPE 


Marlene  Smucker  will  become  the  first 
woman  moderator  of  a Mennonite  Church 
conference  after  she  serves  a,  term  as  modera- 
tor-elect of  Rocky  Mountain  Conference.  She 
was  selected  recently  during  that  conference’s 
annual  meeting  in  Denver.  She  is  a member  of 
Emmanuel  Mennonite  Church  in  La  Junta, 
Colo.  Other  highlights  of  the  annual  meeting 
were  the  official  acceptance  of  a new  congrega- 
tion— Peace  Mennonite  Community  Church, 
Aurora,  Colo.— and  the  adoption  of  a revised 
constitution/bylaws  and  a new  policy  hand- 
book. 

An  expansion  project  is  underway  at  Maple 
Lawn  Homes — a Mennonite  retirement  com- 
munity in  Eureka,  111.  It  includes  the  construc- 
tion of  a community  building  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  health  center.  The  community 
building  is  for  the  use  of  the  275  people  who 
live  in  Maple  Lawn’s  100  apartments  and  66 
cottages.  The  health  center  is  expanding  from 
80  beds  to  119.  One  of  the  main  inside  walls  of 
the  community  building  will  be  constructed 
with  bricks  on  which  will  be  engraved  the 
names  of  financial  contributors — or  their  loved 
ones — to  the  project. 

Phoenix  area  Mennonites  are  starting  a 
“Winter  Resident”  program  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  Mennonite  retirees  who  come  to  the 
area  each  winter.  The  local  Mennonite  con- 
gregations, which  have  already  provided  once- 
a-week  carry-in  meals  during  the  winter,  will 
now  also  offer  a variety  of  activities  and  ser- 
vice opportunities.  The  goal  is  to  develop  a 
greater  sense  of  identity  among  the  winter 
guests.  The  coordinator  of  the  program,  which 
will  start  on  Nov.  1,  is  Norman  Derstine,  a 
semiretired  church  worker  from  Harris- 
onburg, Va.  He  is  currently  completing  a one- 
year  interirn  pastorate  at  Koinonia  Mennonite 
Fellowship  in  the  Phoenix  suburb  of  Chandler. 

An  Iowa  congregation  has  a new  building 
less  than  a year  after  a fire  destroyed  the  old 
facility.  The  congregation  is  Fairview  Con- 
servative Mennonite  Church  near  Kalona.  “It 
hardly  seemed  possible  that  we  actually  had  a 
meeting  place  we  could  call  our  own  again 
after  using  facilities  belonging  to  others  for  the 


past  year,”  said  Pastor  John  Hershberger.  The 
new  facility  was  constructed  with  the  help  of 
insurance  money,  financial  contributions,  and 
volunteer  labor. 


MCCers  develop  peanut  shelter.  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  workers  Tom 
Smucker  (right)  of  Smithville,  Ohio,  and 
Alvin  Wood  of  Abbotsford,  B.C.,  recently 
developed  a new  prototype  peanut  shelter  in 
Jamaica.  Trying  it  out  is  Venerice  Brown,  a 
farmer  in  St.  Elizabeth.  MCC  has  been 
workingin  St.  Elizabeth  for  about  lOyears. 
Developing  the  peanut  shelter  is  a small 
part  of  a major  MCC  agricultural  project 
begun  in  1987  called  Mennonite  Ventures. 
One  of  Mennonite  Ventures  ’ goals  is  to  help 
farmers  market  more  of  their  products. 
Shelters  help  them  process  their  peanut 
crops  and  extract  the  oil  quicker,  thus 
bringing  in  more  income.  MCC  works 
closely  with  Jamaica  Mennonite  Church. 


Choice  Books  will  concentrate  on  three  main 
areas — higher  quality  books,  meeting  retail- 
ers’ needs,  and  continuing  training  for  its 
workers.  That  was  the  recommendation  of  the 
Choice  Books  Advisory  Committee  that  met 
recently  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  The  seven-mem- 
ber committee  also  advised  the  Choice  Books 
staff  to  aim  for  integrity — and  not  glitter  and 
high  living — in  the  books  that  are  sold  and  to 
respond  to  current  trends  in  society,  like  great- 
er interest  in  spirituality.  It  also  called  for  the 
production  of  more  books  on  cassette  tape  for 
people  too  busy  to  read  and  for  use  in  vehicles. 
Choice  Books,  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  sells  Christian  literature  in  stores 
and  restaurants. 

People  everywhere  are  faced  with  health- 
care choices  that  have  enormous  conse- 
auences,  agreed  the  35  participants  at  a recent 
health  ethics  hearing  in  Normal,  HI.  “Many  of 
these  issues  should  be  dealt  with  in  community 
and  not  in  isolation,”  said  Willard  Krabill,  a 
well-known  Mennonite  physician  and  health 
educator  who  was  one  of  the  resource  persons. 
“It  is  important  that  we  come  to  some  con- 
sensus about  health-care  decisions  prior  to  the 
time  that  individuals  need  to  make  decisions 
on  a one-to-one  basis  in  treatment  settings.” 
The  other  resource  person  at  the  event  was 
Dennis  Hollinger,  a professor  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 

Doreen  Neufeld  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  is  the 
recipient  of  the  1988  June  Schwartzentruber 
Award.  It  will  assist  her  in  her  studies  at 
McMaster  Divinity  School  this  coming  year. 
Neufeld  and  her  husband,  Hugo,  direct  the 
Welcome  Inn  Community  Center  and  lead  the 
Mennonite  congregation  that  meets  there.  The 
scholarship  fund,  established  in  rnemory  of  a 
longtime  church  worker  who  died  in  1984,  pro- 
motes women  in  church  leadership  as  well  as 
minority,  urban,  and  social  justice  issues.  Con- 
tributions to  the  fund  are  being  accepted,  as 
well  as  applications  for  scholarships.  The  ad- 
dress for  Canadians  is  Mennonite  Conference 
of  Eastern  Canada,  131  Erb  St.  West,  Wa- 
terloo, ON  N2L  1T7.  For  Americans  it  is  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515. 
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Eight  countries  represented  at  Asian  work  camp.  The  13th  International  Reconciliation 
Work  Camp,  sponsored  by  Asia  Mennonite  Conference,  was  held  recently  in  the  Philip- 
pines, with  31  participants  from  eight  countries.  The  site  was  the  village  of  Inaban  in 
Nueva  Viscaya  Province,  where  Missions  Now,  the  country’s  Mennonite  church,  es- 
tablished a congregation  about  10  years  ago.  That  church  served  as  the  host,  and  a local 
school  was  used  for  sleeping,  eating,  and  activities. 

The  main  work  project  of  the  11-day  camp  was  leveling  ground  and  pouring  a large  ce- 
ment slab  the  size  of  a basketball  court.  This  will  provide  not  only  a recreational  facility 
but  also  a place  for  drying  rice,  which  is  much  needed.  It  vnll  also  be  used  for  community 
meetings.  Another  smaller  project  was  building  a fence  along  the  back  side  of  the  school  to 
keep  cattle  and  pigs  out  of  the  school  yard.  Mennonite  Central  Committee  provided  funds 
for  the  materials  for  both  projects. 

The  participants  worked  mornings  and  then  spent  the  rest  of  their  time  in  Bible  study, 
lectures  on  a variety  of  topics,  interaction  with  local  people,  visits  to  churches,  and  sight- 
seeing. After  dinner  each  day  was  “country  night,  ” when  participants  shared  some  of  the 
history  and  culture  of  their  native  land,  told  about  the  church  and  its  activities,  and  taught 
songs  and  games. 

“It  was  inspiring  to  see  people  from  diverse  backgrounds  come  together  and  in  a few 
days  learn  how  to  cross  barriers  of  race,  culture,  and  language,  ” said  camp  coordinator 
Vemey  Unruh,  who  is  a General  Conference  Mennonite  missionary  in  Taiwan.  “We  were 
all  deeply  moved  when  Mrs.  Kanaya  (pictured  at  extreme  right),  an  older  lady  from  Japan, 
apologized  to  the  Filipinos  for  the  brutality  and  oppression  of  the  Japanese  soldiers  during 
World  War  II.  ” 


The  women’s  sports  teams  of  Goshen  College 
have  won  the  “all-sports  trophy’’  for  the 

1987-88  school  year  from  their  athletic  con- 
ference— the  Hoosier  Conference  for  Women. 
This  is  the  second  time  in  three  years  for 
Goshen,  which  shares  the  trophy  this  year 
with  Anderson  University.  Goshen’s  women’s 
teams  finished  first  in  the  conference  in  bas- 
ketball, second  in  volleyball,  second  (tie)  in  ten- 
nis, and  third  in  three  other  sports — cross- 
country, track,  and  field  hockey.  In  addition  to 
the  all-sports  trophy,  14  Goshen  women  were 
named  “scholar-athletes”  by  the  conference. 

Goshen  College  has  appointed  four  students 
to  head  the  newspaper,  yearbook,  and  radio 
station  for  the  1988-89  school  year.  The  station 
manager  for  WGCS-FM  will  be  senior  English 
major  Marta  Brunner.  The  Maple  Leaf  year- 
book editor  will  be  junior  communication  ma- 
jor Ronald  Krabill.  The  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Goshen  College  Record  newspaper  for  the  fall 
trimester  will  be  senior  communication  major 
Cynthia  Yoder.  For  the  winter  trimester  it  will 
be  senior  communication  major  Randal 
Hertzler. 

Ann  Wenger  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
has  been  named  “female  scholar-athlete  of 
the  year’’  in  the  Old  Dominion  Athletic  Con- 
ference. She  was  a standout  member  of  EMC’s 
basketball  and  field  hockey  teams  and  grad- 
uated fifth  in  her  class.  She  majored  in 
mathematics  education  and  minored  m coach- 
ing. She  was  also  recently  named  EMC’s  “out- 


standing female  athlete  of  the  year.” 

The  Hesston  CoUege  European  Chorale  toured 
five  countries  in  Europe  recently.  The  one- 
month  tour  of  53  singers  under  the  direction  of 
David  Rhodes  included  the  Netherlands,  East 
Germany,  West  Germany,  Austria,  and  Swit- 
zerland. This  is  the  fourth  time  for  the  tour, 
which  is  conducted  every  other  year.  'The 
chorale  sang  mostly  in  churches — Mennonite, 
Catholic,  Reformed,  and  others.  “Even  though 
we  vary  our  itineray  somewhat  each  time  we 
go,  there  are  a number  of  congregations  that 
insist  on  our  returning  each  time  we  tour,”  said 
Rhodes.  “We’ve  developed  some  interesting 
traditions  and  a good  deal  of  rapport  with 
these  churches.”  They  returned  on  June  28. 

A benefit  golf  tournament  in  Phoenix  is  one 
of  many  ways  that  Hesston  College  raises 
money  each  year  for  its  annual  fund.  The 
recent  tournament,  hosted  by  local  Hesston 
board  member  Ron  Haarer,  was  held  at  Alta 
Mesa  Country  Club.  It  involved  50  golfers  and 
raised  over  $6,000.  Estes  Company,  of  which 
Haarer  is  a division  president,  paid  all  tourna- 
ment expenses.  This  and  other  activities  will 
help  the  college  reach  this  year’s  annual  fund 
goal  of  $775,000. 

Upcoming  events: 

• Vietnamese  Retreat,  Aug.  12-14,  at  Camp 
Men-O-Lan,  Quakertown,  Pa.  The  sixth  annual 
event  for  Vietnamese  immigrants  related  to 
Mennonite  churches  in  North  America  is  spon- 


sored by  tbe  Vietnamese  Mennonite  churches 
of  eastern  Pennsylvania.  It  will  include  Bible 
lessons,  inspirational  messages,  recreation, 
and  fellowship.  The  retreat  will  be  followed  by 
a conference  for  congregational  leaders  in 
Philadelphia.  More  information  from  Luke 
Martin  at  29  S.  Madison  St.,  Allentown,  PA 
18102;  phone  215-434-9031. 

•Annual  Meeting  of  Mennonite  Missionary 
Study  Fellowship,  Sept.  29-Oct.  1,  at  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  The  topic 
is  “Missions  in  North  America,”  and  the  speak- 
ers are  Reginald  Bibby,  a sociology  professor 
at  the  Universtiy  of  Lethbridge  in  Alberta,  and 
Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  missions  minister 
for  Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern  Canada. 
The  event  is  sponsored  by  the  Mission  Training 
Center  at  AMBS.  More  information  from  Gary 
Martin  at  AMBS,  3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart, 
IN  46517;  phone  219-295-3726. 

•Annual  Meeting  of  MCC  Great  Lakes,  Oct. 
28-30,  at  Rosedale  (Ohio)  Bible  Institute.  The 
theme  of  this  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
regional  meeting  is  “Refugees  and  Homeless: 
Providing  Hope  in  an  Unsettled  World,”  and 
the  main  speaker  is  MCC  Peace  Office  execu- 
tive secretary  Herman  Bontrager.  Also 
planned  are  a variety  of  workshops  and  MCC’s 
new  film  on  refugees — Journeys  of  Hope.  More 
information  from  MCC  Great  Lakes  at  13363 
Jericho  Rd.,  Kidron  OH  44636;  phone  216-857- 
5421. 

♦ Exhibit  on  German  Baptist  Brethren  (Bunk- 
ers), June  21-Oct.  29,  at  German  Culture 
Museum,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio.  This  is  the 
seventh  in  a series  of  exhibits  featuring  the 
Germanic  groups  of  northeastern  Ohio.  The 
exhibit,  highlighting  the  19th-century  culture 
of  the  Dunkers,  includes  treasured  family 
heirlooms.  More  information  from  Stanley 
Kaufman  at  the  museum.  Walnut  Creek,  OH 
44687;  phone  216-893-2842. 

New  books: 

•The  Role  of  Church  in  Society:  An  Interna- 
tional Perspective  edited  by  Urbane  Peachey. 
This  is  a collection  of  essays  by  writers  in  five 
continents.  The  editor  is  a Pennsylvania  pastor 
who  served  previously  as  executive  secretary 
of  both  International  Mennonite  Peace  Com- 
mittee and  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Peace  Section.  The  book,  published  by  Interna- 
tional Mennonite  Peace  Committee,  is 
available  for  $4  (in  Canada  $6)  from  Mennonite 
World  Conference  at  465  Gundersen  Dr.,  Suite 
200,  Clarol  Stream,  IL  60188. 

•Essays  on  Peace  Theology  and  Witness  edited 
by  Willard  Swartley.  'This  collection  of  10 
essays  arises  from  the  1985  Peace  Theology 
Colloquium  sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Men- 
nonite Studies — the  research  arm  of  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  The  editor 
is  the  director  of  IMS  and  a professor  at 
AMBS.  The  book  is  available  for  $8  from  IMS 
at  3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517. 

New  resources: 

•Slide  set  on  Mennonites  in  Central  America 
from  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  This  23- 
minute  audiovisual  explores  the  history  and 
current  work  of  the  Mennonite  churches  in  this 
troubled  part  of  the  world.  It  shows  how  they 
are  responding  to  social  unrest,  revolution, 
government  oppression,  and  natural  disasters. 
The  slide  set  is  entitled  People  of  Peace  in  a 
Land  of  Conflict.  It  is  available  for  free  loan 
from  the  MCC  Resource  Library  at  Box  M, 
Akron,  PA  17501,  or  from  any  MCC  office. 
•1988  directory  of  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  women  from  Mennonite  Central  (Com- 
mittee. It  includes  information  on  500  women 
in  North  America  who  are  available  to  serve 
the  church  as  speakers,  resource  persons,  and 
board/committee  members.  It  is  intended  for 
program  planners,  administrators,  and 
nominating  committees.  The  directory  is 
available  for  $2  to  individuals  and  free  to  insti- 
tutions from  MCC  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

• Children's  slide  set  on  hunger  from  Men- 
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nonite  Central  Committee.  The  10-minute  set 
is  geared  for  ages  10-12.  Entitled  Hunger  in 
Our  World  Family:  We  Can  Help!  it  explores 
reasons  why  people  are  hungry  and  presents 
practical  suggestions  for  helping  the  hungry. 
The  slide  set  can  be  obtained  for  free  loan  (or 
for  purchase  at  $25)  from  the  Resource  Library 
at  MCC,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Archivist.  Mennonite  Church  Archives, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  starting  February-April  1989. 

The  person  manages  the  archives,  collects  ma- 
terials for  it,  and  assists  researchers.  Qualifi- 
cations include  strong  organizational  skills, 
ability  to  work  independently,  and  a college 
degree  in  history.  A master’s  degree  and/or  ar- 
chives experience  is  desirable.  Archival  train- 
ing (or  willingness  to  obtain  it)  is  expected. 
Contact  Search  Committee  chair  James 
Lehman  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801;  phone  703-433-2771. 

• Adrnmistrative  secretary  to  faculty.  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  starting 
on  Aug.  15.  This  is  a four-fifths-time,  school- 
year  position.  Contact  Virginia  Nussbaum  at 
AMBS,  3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517; 
phone  219-295-3726. 

• Teachers,  Rosslyn  Academy,  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
starting  in  August.  Needed  are  a sixth-grade 
teacher  and  a learning  disabilities  teacher.  The 
school,  for  the  children  of  missionaries,  is 
owned  by  Mennonite,  Southern  Baptist,  and 
Assemblies  of  God  mission  agencies.  Contact 
James  Richardson  at  the  academy.  Box  14146, 
Nairobi,  Kenya;  phone  02-520039. 


Pastors  trade  places.  Two  recently 
licensed  pastors  in  Franconia  Conference 
are  trading  stomping  grounds.  Duane 
Bishop  grew  up  in  Vermont,  where  his 
father,  Earl,  is  pastor  of  Andover  Com- 
munity Church.  Duane  is  now  assistant 
pastor  of  Doylestown  Mennonite  Church  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Martha  Kolb 
spent  her  early  years  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania and  now  lives  in  Vermont,  where  she 
is  pastor  of  Taftsville  Chapel.  Both  Bishop 
and  Kolb  were  officially  accepted  as  pastors 
at  the  Spring  Assembly  of  Franconia  Con- 
ference, which  was  held  recently  in  Telford, 
Pa.  Kolb  is  the  first  licensed  woman  pastor 
in  the  conference.  (She  was  featured  in  the 
cover  story  of  the  Aug.  U,  1987,  issue  of 
“Gospel  Herald.  ”)— Marilyn  Nolt 


• Social  worker,  Adriel  School,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio.  Needed  is  a person  to  work  with  emo- 
tionally disturbed  slow  learners,  ages  6-18.  Re- 
quired is  a master  of  social  work  degree. 
Contact  Virgil  Gerber  at  the  school.  Box  188, 
West  Liberty,  OH  43357;  phone  513-465-5010. 

• Learning  disabilities  teacher,  Hinkletown 
Mennonite  School,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  starting  this 
fall.  The  person  would  work  along  with  an- 
other teacher,  mostly  on  a one-to-one  basis 
with  children,  in  a program  that  focuses  on 
coping  skills,  self-awareness,  collaboration 
with  classroom  teachers,  and  heavy  parent  in- 
volvement. Contact  the  school  at  R.  3,  Wanner 
Rd.,  Ephrata,  PA  17522;  phone  717-354-6705. 

New  members: 

•Hillcrest,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.:  Jennifer 
Hosea,  Cheryl  Good,  Michael  Bender,  Melanie 
Roth,  Tanya  Roth,  Derek  Wagler,  and  Paul 
Luckhart. 

•East  Union,  Kahna,  Iowa:  Greg  Hochstetler, 
Byron  Miller,  Willie  Miller,  Lisa  Moberly,  and 
Jerran  Yoder. 

Change  of  address:  C.  Norman  and  Ruth 
Kraus  from  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  1210A  Harmony 
Dr.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801  (effective  Aug. 
1). 


BIRTHS 


Plea.se  send  birth  or  adoption  announcemetits 
)io  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Ewert,  Paul  and  Lee  Ann  (Nafziger),  Han- 
nibal, Mo.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Jesse  Lee. 
born  on  Feb.  15;  received  for  adoption  on  Apr. 
18. 

Fields,  Todd  and  Janet  (Sprague),  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  second  child,  Jacob  Richardson,  born  on 
Feb.  29;  received  for  adoption  on  May  26. 

Frey,  Tom  and  Teresa  (Lee),  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Calvin  Thomas,  May  7. 

Histand,  Steven  M.  and  Bronwyn  (Min- 
inger),  Souderton,  Pa.,  first  child,  Elana  La- 
Rae,  June  8. 

Hooley,  Brad  and  Laura  (Hapner),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Jackson  Bartel,  Feb.  28. 

Leverknight,  Richard  and  Deborah  (Holsop- 
ple),  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  first  child,  Steven  Mi- 
chael, May  25. 

Mahoney,  Michael  J.  and  Cheree  (Allen), 
Orlando,  Fla.,  second  and  third  daughters, 
Katelyn  LaRee  and  Christyn  LaNoe,  Apr.  11. 

Maust,  Rene  and  Mafra  (Swartzendruber), 
Wakarusa,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Janell 
Marie,  Mar.  9. 

Miller,  John  and  Lorraine  (Troyer), 
Palmyra,  Mo.,  first  child,  Rebecca  Joy,  born  on 
May  21;  received  for  adoption  on  June  3. 

Miller,  Kevin  and  Janet  (Dilbone), 
Edgerton,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Taylor  Ash- 
ley, May  14. 

Miller,  Mike  and  Sandy  (Hartman),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Elise,  Mar.  9. 

Neuenschwander,  Randall  and  Sharon 
(Neuenschwander),  Massillon,  Ohio,  second 
child,  first  daughter,  Alyssa  Leigh,  June  5. 

Otto,  Linnford  and  Marietta  (Hochstetler), 
Bunker  Hill,  Ind.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Jodi  Janelle,  June  2. 

Reinhardt,  Carl  and  Marleen  (Geiser),  Wa- 
karusa, Ind.,  first  child,  Christina  Marie,  May 
5. 

Roeschley,  Curt  and  Renee  (Caron),  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  first  child,  Luke  Samuel,  May  29. 

Rolon,  Douglas  and  Judy  (Rittenhouse), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  Sean  Patrick, 
May  6. 

Rupp,  Gary  and  Audrey  (Swartley),  Pettis- 
ville,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Kim- 
berly Ann,  May  22. 


Normal  89  logo  announced.  The  logo  for 
Normal  89,  the  joint  convention  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church,  was  recently  designed 
by  Ken  Gingerich  of  Hess  ton,  Kans.  It 
illustrates  the  theme  for  the  convention, 
“Many  Peoples  Becoming  God’s  People." 
According  to  Gingerich,  the  circular  design 
may  symbolize  God’s  community  and  mu- 
tuality, as  well  as  diverse  peoples  centering 
on  a common  calling.  The  upraised  hands 
can  represent  praise  and  celebration.  The 
outward  movement  may  represent  out- 
reach and  mission.  Because  the  design  may 
be  viewed  as  a crown  of  thorns,  it  could  also 
suggest  a call  to  faithfulness,  even  suffer- 
ing, as  Christ  and  the  early  Anabaptists 
suffered.  Gingerich,  a graphic  designer  by 
profession,  is  currently  director  of  publica- 
tions at  Hesston  College. 


Shetler,  Bradley  and  Patti  (Houghton), 
Windber,  Pa.,  second  son,  Bradley  James,  Jr., 
June  6. 

Slabaugh,  Danny  and  Clara  (Yoder),  first 
child,  Bethany  Lyn,  Feb.  15. 

Smucker,  Eric  and  Patty  (Steiner),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  child,  first  son.  Grant 
Eric.  Mav  16. 

Stauffer,  Terry  and  Teena,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  Todd  Aaron,  May  12. 

Steiner,  Roger  and  Laverta  (Stutzman), 
Shreve,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Derek 
John,  June  1. 

Stoltzfus,  Doug  and  Pam  (Brenneman), 
third  daughter,  Laura  Anne,  June  3. 

Thompson,  Lenny  and  Diana  (Locke),  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  second  daughter,  Sarah  Catharine 
Locke,  June  7. 

Vander  Roest,  Ted  and  Nan  (Allen),  Xenia, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Robert  Edward, 
May  24. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Baer-Landis.  Gerald  Robert  Baer,  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.,  Good  cong.,  and  Rose  Ann 
Landis,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Gingrich  cong.,  by 
Russell  J.  Baer  and  Enos  D.  Martin,  May  22. 

Bisch-Herrfort.  Larry  Bisch,  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  and  Patty  Herrfort,  Milverton,  Ont.,  both 
of  Riverdale  cong.,  by  Glenn  Zehr  and  David  K. 
Jantzi,  June  4. 

Decker-Miller.  Terry  Decker  and  Lisa 
Miller,  both  of  Hesston,  Kans.,  Hesston  Inter- 
Mennonite  Fellowship,  by  R.  Herbert  Minnich, 
Apr.  9. 
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Eash-Troyer.  Allen  Eash  and  Cindy  Troyer, 
both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by 
Harley  Troyer,  father  of  the  bride,  and  Vernon 
E.  Bontreger,  June  4. 

Geiser-Siegrist.  Randy  Geiser,  Dalton, 
Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  and  Linda  Siegrist,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  Martins  cong.,  by  Vince  Frey  and 
Bill  Detweiler,  May  28. 

Graber-Coon.  Darrell  Graber  Grabill,  Ind., 
North  Leo  cong.,  and  Michelle  Coon,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  Missionary  Church,  by  Michael 
Livingston,  Apr.  3. 

Headrick-Spencer.  Kyle  Headrick, 
Hesston,  Kans.,  Hesston  cong.,  and  Terri 
Spencer,  Hesston,  Kans.,  by  Carl  Wiebe,  June 
4. 

Hershberger-Pfile.  Dean  Hershberger  and 
Kim  Pfile,  both  of  Hesston,  Kans.,  Hesston 
Inter-Mennonite  Fellowship,  by  R.  Herbert 
Minnich,  June  4. 

Hershey-Landis.  Ronald  K.  Hershey,  Ox- 
ford, Pa.,  Media  cong.,  and  Shirley  J.  Landis, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Manheim  cong.,  by  H.  Wesley 
Boyer,  May  22. 

Hochstetler-Gingerich.  Carl  Hochstetler, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Lakeview  cong.,  and  Dianna 
Gingerich,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Ashton  cong.,  by 
Ken  Nauman  and  Larry  Crossgrove,  June  4. 

Kurtz-Sommers.  Marlin  Kurtz  and  Tami 
Sommers,  both  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Bay  Shore 
cong.,  by  Howard  S.  Schmitt,  June  4. 

Miller-Wyse.  James  Miller,  Wellman,  Iowa, 
Conservative  Church,  and  Ramona  Wyse,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  Pulaski  cong.,  by  S.  Roy  Kaufman, 
May  28. 

Lee-Yoder.  Jonothan  Paul  Lee  and  Andrea 
Yoder,  both  of  Fairview,  Mich.,  Fairview  cong., 
by  Virgil  Hershberger,  May  21. 

Neuenschwander-Schumacher.  Don 
Neuenschwander,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Sonnenberg 
cong.,  and  Kay  Schumacher,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  May  28. 

Rhodes-Cool.  Chris  Rhodes  and  Cherie  Cool, 
both  of  Riverside,  Iowa,  East  Union  cong.,  by 
Michael  Loss  and  Herb  Yoder,  June  11. 

Scheerer-Kennel.  Kevin  Scheerer,  Mil- 
verton, Ont.,  Crosshill  cong.,  and  Charlotte 
Kennel,  Petersburg,  Ont.,  Steinmann  cong.,  by 
Fred  Lichti,  May  28. 

Smith-Burkholder.  Brent  Smith  and 
Sandra  Burkholder,  both  of  Wooster,  Ohio, 
Martins  cong.,  by  Vincent  Frey  and  Randy 
Murray,  June  4. 

Troyer-Smith.  Mark  Troyer,  Waterford, 
Pa.,  Beaverdam  cong.,  and  Linda  Smith,  Union 
City,  Pa.,  United  Methodist  Church,  by  Donald 
Bloomster  and  Herman  F.  Myers,  Mar.  26. 

Weldeghebriel-Janzen.  Tecle  Weldegheb- 
riel,  Wichita,  Kans.,  and  Sharon  Janzen,  New- 
ton, Kans.,  Hesston  Inter-Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship, by  R.  Herbert  Minnich,  May  21. 

Wilson-Graber.  Scot  Wilson,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Central  cong.,  and  Sharon  Graber,  Gra- 
bill, Ind.,  North  Leo  cong.,  by  Don  Delagrange 
and  Ken  Bontreger,  Mar.  19. 


OBITUARIES 


Benner,  Sallie  B.  Kratz,  daughter  of 
Ulysses  and  Susann  (Bergey)  Kratz,  was  born 
in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  23,  1902;  died  at 
Souderton  Mennonite  Homes,  Souderton,  Pa., 
June  5,  1988;  aged  85  y.  On  Nov.  12,  1960,  she 
was  married  to  Webster  M.  Benner,  who  died 
in  November  1984.  Surviving  are  3 step- 
daughters (Ruth  B.  Yoder,  Regina  B.  Moyer, 
and  Hannah  B.  Bannon),  2 stepsons  (Charles  B. 
and  Webster  B.,  Jr.),  28  grandchildren,  55 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Henry  B. 
and  Samuel  B.  Kratz).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 stepsons  (Ralph  and  Robert).  She 
was  a member  of  Franconia  Mennonite 
Church,  Funeral  services  were  held  at 


Souderton  Mennonite  Homes  Chapel  on  June  8, 
in  charge  of  Curtis  D.  Godshall  and  Curtis  L. 
Bergey;  interment  in  Plains  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Eash,  Elmer,  son  of  Jonathon  and  Annie 
(Blough)  Eash,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa., 
Oct.  4, 1919;  died  at  Memorial  Hospital,  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  May  29,  1988;  aged  68  y.  He  was 
married  to  Dorothy  Blough,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  7 children  (Marlin,  Jennie 
Osborn,  Lila  Hershberger,  Darlene  Henry, 
David,  Janet  Yoder,  and  Shirlene  Kaufman), 
21  grandchildren,  5 great-grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (Clarence  and  Paul),  and  2 sisters 
(Beulah  Hershberger  and  Thelma  Thomas).  He 
was  a member  of  Blough  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  1,  in 
charge  of  David  Mishler  and  Sanford  Shelter; 
interment  in  Blough  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Gerber,  Annie  R.  Albrecht,  daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Vronica  (Ropp)  Albrecht,  was  born 
in  Waterloo  Co.,  Ont.,  Oct.  1,  1896;  died  at 
AuSable  Valley  Nursing  Home  on  May  6, 1988; 
aged  91  y.  On  May  19, 1918,  she  was  married  to 
Peter  K.  Gerber,  who  died  on  Nov.  4, 1972.  Sur- 
viving are  4 sons  (Elmer,  Peter,  Raymond,  and 
Joseph),  one  daughter  (Irene  Zook),  one  sister 
(Emma  Shetler),  and  one  brother  (Elmer 
Albrecht).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Edith  Yoder).  She  was  a member  of 
Mio  Conservative  Fellowship.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Fairview  Mennonite  Church  on 
May  10,  in  charge  of  Marvin  Troyer  and  Virgil 
Hershberger;  interment  in  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Graver,  Harry,  Jr.,  son  of  Harry  S.  and 
Barbara  (Hess)  Graver,  Sr.,  was  born  in  West 
Lampeter  Twp.,  Pa.,  Jan.  14,  1914;  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  Lancaster  General  Hospital, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  2, 1988;  aged  74  y.  He  was 
married  to  Alice  M.  Sollenberger,  who  died  on 
June  29,  1986.  Surviving  are  one  son  (H.  Stan- 
ley), 3 daughters  (Shirley  Hershey,  Lois  Kauff- 
man, and  Naomi  Carper),  9 grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Melvin),  and 
5 sisters  (Velma  Summers,  Verna  Sauder, 
Mary  Murry,  Barbara  Rohrer,  and  Viola 
Hostetter).  He  was  a member  of  Mt.  Pleasant 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Strasburg  Mennonite  Church  on  June  5,  in 
charge  of  Clair  B.  Eby,  Robert  Zook,  Vernon 
Smoker,  and  Clarence  Neff;  interment  in 
Strasburg  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Lehman,  Joseph  W.,  son  of  John  and  Suz- 
anna  (Wideman)  Lehman,  was  born  in  Mayton, 
Alta.,  June  10, 1902;  died  in  a train-truck  colli- 
sion at  Ryley,  Alta.,  May  14,  1988;  aged  85  y. 
On  Nov.  25,  1923,  he  was  married  to  Pearl 
Roth,  who  died  in  1964.  In  1969  he  was  married 
to  Mary  Wisk,  who  died  in  1981.  Surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Hilda),  3 sons  (Earl,  Harley,  and 
Larry),  16  grandchildren,  16  great-grand- 
children, and  one  brother  (Oliver).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  (Marvin).  He  was  a 
member  of  Salem  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  17,  in  charge 
of  Levi  Smoker  and  Harold  Boettger;  inter- 
ment in  the  church  cemetery. 

Leverknight,  Steven  Michael,  son  of 
Richard  and  Deborah  (Holsopple)  Leverknight, 
was  born  in  Memorial  Hospital,  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  May  25,  1988;  died  at  Memorial  Hospital, 
May  26,  1988;  aged  one  day.  Surviving  are  ma- 
ternal grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Hol- 
sopple), great-grandmothers  (Erma  Holsopple 
and  Goldie  Shaffer),  paternal  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Leverknight),  and 
paternal  great-grandmother  (Elenor  Zim- 
merman). Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Blough  Mennonite  Church  on  May  28,  in 
charge  of  David  Mishler;  interment  in  Blough 
Cemetery. 

McConnell,  Margaret  Zuercher,  daughter 
of  Albert  and  Glada  (Grieser)  Zuercher,  was 
born  in  Henry  Co.,  Ohio,  Mar.  15, 1939;  died  of 
cancer  at  her  home  at  Archbold,  Ohio,  June  2, 
1988;  aged  49  y.  On  Apr.  21, 1984,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Roy  James  McConnell,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 stepsons  (Duane,  Stanlee, 
and  Randell),  4 stepgrandchildren,  her 


parents,  2 sisters  (Annabelle  Kratz  and  Sharon 
Bart),  and  2 brothers  (David  and  Robert 
Zuercher).  She  was  a member  of  (Central  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  June  5,  in  charge  of  Charles  H. 
Gautsche  and  Randall  Nafziger;  interment  in 
Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Musselman,  Ida  Bowman,  daughter  of 
Aaron  and  Sarah  Bowman,  was  born  in  Mann- 
heim, Ont.,  July  25,  1889;  died  at  Cambridge 
Memorial  Hospital  on  June  4,  1988;  aged  98  y. 
On  Feb.  18,  1920,  she  was  married  to  Leslie 
Musselman,  who  died  on  Feb.  18, 1964.  Surviv- 
ing are  one  daughter  (Audrey  Musselman),  one 
son  (Gerald),  3 grandchildren,  one  sister  (Elsie 
Musselman),  and  one  brother  (Walter  Bow- 
man). She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Ruth,  in  infancy),  and  2 sisters 
(Almeda  Milne  and  Sylvia  Mann).  She  was  a 
member  of  First  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  7,  in  charge 
of  Glenn  Brubacher;  interment  in  Mannheim 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Nice,  Garrett  M.,  son  of  David  S.  and  Lizzie 
(Moyer)  Nice,  was  born  in  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa.,  Oct.  15, 1905;  died  at  Souderton  Mennonite 
Homes,  Souderton,  Pa.,  May  30,  1988;  aged  82 
y.  He  was  married  to  Mamie  Derstein,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Pauline  Price,  Linda  Derstine,  and  Blanche 
Nyce),  4 sons  (Floyd  D.,  Garrett  D.,  Jr.,  Ralph 
D.,  and  John  D.),  29  grandchildren,  and  17 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of 
Souderton  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  June  2,  in  charge  of 
Samuel  R.  Janzen  and  Gerald  A.  Clemmer; 
interment  in  Souderton  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Watkins,  Elsie  A.  Householter,  daughter  of 
Peter  and  Laura  (Sauder)  Householter,  was 
born  in  Woodford  Co.,  111.,  June  9, 1912;  died  at 
Maple  Lawn  Nursing  Home,  Eureka,  111.,  May 
19,  1988;  aged  75  y.  On  Jan.  3,  1937,  she  was 
married  to  Milton  Watkins,  who  died  on  Sept. 
15,  1985.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Paul  D.,  Henry 
D.,  and  Milton  B.),  2 daughters  (Ruth 
Schneider  and  Bonnie  Campbell),  17  grand- 
children, 9 great-grandchildren,  3 brothers 
(Earl,  Arthur,  and  Robert),  and  one  sister 
(Mildred  Redenius).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  brother.  She  was  a member  of  Roanoke 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  May  21,  in  charge  of  Eldon  King 
and  Robert  Harnish;  interment  in  Roanoke 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Northwest  Conference  annual  conference,  Tofield.  Alta.,  July 
1-3 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meeting,  Montgomery, 
Ind.,  July  7-9 

Virginia  Conference  assembly,  Bergton,  Va.,  July  13-17 
Worldwide  Missions  Conference,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  16-17 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  July  17-19 

Leadership  Consultation  for  Black  and  Integrated  Churches, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  21-23 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting.  Ft.  Worth,  Tex., 
July  29-31 

Congress  on  Evangelism,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  4-7 
Hispanic  Assembly,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Aug.  9-12 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  12 
Ohio  Family  Life  Conference,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  Aug.  12-14 
Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  northern  Indiana. 
Aug.  15-18 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  executive  council,  Aug.  17- 
18 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Aug. 
20 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Rambo’s  creator  has  second  thoughts 
following  son’s  death 

Author  David  Morrell,  creator  of  the 
popular  movie  hero  John  Rambo,  won- 
ders whether  he  will  produce  more  tales 
of  the  machine  gun-toting,  grenade- 
throwing character.  Morrell,  a resident  of 
Iowa  City  and  a former  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Iowa, 
watched  his  15-year-old  son,  Matthew, 
succumb  last  year  after  a painful  six- 
month  fight  against  a rare  bone  cancer. 
The  death  has  dramatically  changed  Mor- 
rell’s feelings  about  life  and  death,  grief 
and  suffering. 

With  Rambo  III  showing  this  summer 
in  movie  theaters  around  the  world,  Mor- 
rell makes  a good  case  that  Rambo  is  the 
best-known  fictional  character  of  the  20th 
century.  Rambo  is  violent  beyond  descrip- 
tion, but  Morrell  says  the  books  and 
movies  are  nothing  more  than  action-ad- 
ventures. However,  after  his  son’s  death, 
Morrell  is  attempting  to  deal  with  his 
emotions  and  his  violent  celebrity,  and  is 
unsure  whether  there  will  be  another 
Rambo  book. 


Religious  leaders  oppose 
California  euthanasia  measure 

A broad  spectrum  of  religious  leaders 
has  lined  up  against  a plan  to  force  a vote 
on  the  legalization  of  doctor-assisted  mer- 
cy killings  in  California.  The  plan  is  out- 
lined in  a ballot  initiative  that  has  been 
circulating  around  the  state  since  last 
December  and  so  far  has  obtained  some 
225,000  signatures— about  152,000  short 
of  the  number  needed  to  qualify  for  a 
vote.  The  California  Catholic  Conference 
has  opposed  the  initiative,  and  a coalition 
of  Los  Angeles  Jewish,  Protestant,  Mus- 
lim, and  Catholic  leaders  has  issued  its 
own  joint  denunciation  of  the  proposal. 


U.S.  church  groups  target 
vigilante  violence  in  Philippines 

A coalition  of  U.S.  Protestant  and 
Catholic  groups  has  launched  a campaign 
against  government-related  vigilante  vio- 
lence in  the  Philippines.  The  Church 
Coalition  for  Human  Rights  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  lobbying  Congress  for  cuts  in  U.S. 
funding  to  the  Philippines  military  be- 
cause of  its  reported  links  to  anti-leftist 
vigilante  groups. 

The  effort  comes  on  the  heels  of  a 
report  by  Amnesty  International  which 


states  that  killings  by  the  groups  have  be- 
come the  “most  serious  human  rights 
problem”  in  the  Philippines.  The  interna- 
tional human  rights  organization  charged 
that  the  killings  have  occurred  “in  the 
context  of  a government  campaign” 
against  communist  rebels. 

The  coalition  said  the  paramilitary 
groups  have  “killed,  tortured,  or  harassed 
thousands  of  labor  leaders,  farmers,  and 
Base  Christian  Community  leaders”  in 
the  last  two  years.  Citing  figures  released 
by  a Philippine  church  human-rights 
agency,  it  said  26  church  workers  were 
killed  between  May  1986  and  the  end  of 
last  year. 


‘Consistent  ethic’  pro-life  approach 
urged  on  Protestant  gathering 

“The  acid  test  of  the  pro-life  movement 
is  whether  we  will  let  the  Author  of  Life 
set  our  agenda  and  not  the  competing  se- 
cular political  agendas,”  a noted  evangel- 
ical scholar  declared  recently  in  King  of 
Prussia,  Pa.,  at  a daylong  conference  on 
“Being  Completely  Pro-Life.”  TTie  con- 
ference was  sponsored  by  JustLife — a 
Philadelphia-based  organization  that  pro- 
motes what  it  calls  a “consistant  ethic  of 
life”  on  such  issues  as  abortion,  capital 
punishment,  and  nuclear  weapons — and 
by  Evangelicals  for  Social  Action.  The 
challenge  on  setting  agendas  was  given  in 
the  keynote  address  by  Ron  Sider,  execu- 
tive director  of  both  groups. 

After  describing  ways  in  which  both 
the  left  and  the  right  choose  selectively 
among  pro-life  agendas,  Sider  affirmed 
that  “if  biblical  norms  set  the  Christian 
agenda,  we  will  reject  single-issue  politics 
for  the  whole  agenda  of  God’s  concerns.” 
He  said  that  agenda  includes  poverty, 
racism,  and  the  environment.  Sider  is  a 
professor  at  Eastern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  and  a member  of  both  the  Men- 
nonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches. 


SOS:  a ‘friendly,’  secular  alternative 
to  Alcoholics  Anonymous 

Secular  Organizations  for  Sobriety 
(SOS),  a counterpart  to  Alcoholics  Anon- 
ymous that  does  not  involve  a personal 
commitment  “to  the  care  of  God,”  has  at- 
tracted the  interest  of  alcoholics  since  it 
was  launched  in  Los  Angeles  in  late  1986. 
The  movement  is  the  brainchild  of  Jim 
Christopher,  who  celebrated  10  years  of  a 
sober  life  recently. 

Although  the  55-year-old  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  describes  itself  as  a “spir- 
itual” but  not  a religious  program,  its 
Twelve  Steps  call  upon  alcoholics  to  seek 
to  “improve  our  conscious  contact  with 
God”  through  prayer  and  meditation.  AA 
literature  says  the  program  involves  “a 
decision  to  turn  our  will  and  our  lives 
over  to  the  care  of  God  as  we  understand 
him.”  “No  one  disputes  the  great  work  of 
AA,  but  it  doesn’t  meet  the  needs  of  some 


people,”  said  Christopher.”  He  described 
SOS  as  “a  friendly  alternative,”  and  said 
some  of  its  members  attend  AA  meetings 
as  well.  But  Christopher  said  that  when 
he  was  in  AA  he  found  that  there  is 
“powerful  peer  pressure  since  the  group’s 
automatic  reaction  is  to  maintain  its 
collective  concepts,  no  matter  how  irra- 
tional these  concepts  may  be  in  the  light 
of  reason.” 


‘Eternity’  magazine  sold  to 
Foundation  for  Christian  Living 

Eternity  magazine,  a 38-year-old  evan- 
gelical monthly  published  in  Phila- 
delphia, has  been  sold  to  the  Foundation 
for  Christian  Living,  an  organization  in 
Pawling,  N.Y.,  which  was  founded  in  1940 
by  Norman  Vincent  Peale.  The  sale  was 
announced  by  James  Montgomery  Boice, 
president  of  Evangelical  Ministries, 
which  had  been  the  sole  owner  and 
publisher  of  Eternity.  He  said  the  founda- 
tion has  now  assumed  financial  responsi- 
bility for  the  magazine,  but  Eternity  will 
be  operated  as  an  entity  independent 
from  other  FCL  endeavors,  and  the  cur- 
rent editorial  staff  will  be  retained. 


Zimbabwe  bishop  credits  evangelism 
for  church  growth  in  Africa 

The  growth  of  Christianity  in 
Zimbabwe  and  elsewhere  in  sub-Sahara 
Africa  is  occuring  because  of  a strong  em- 
phasis on  evangelism.  Bishop  Abel  Muzo- 
rewa  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Zimbabwe  told  an  American  audience 
recently.  So  many  people  are  joining  the 
church  that  Christian  leaders  cannot  keep 
up  with  the  demand  for  pastors,  he  said. 

Muzorewa  is  a former  prime  minister 
of  the  nation  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
successful  movement  for  independence 
and  black  self-rule  in  the  country  pre- 
viously known  as  Rhodesia  and  ruled  by  a 
white  minority  government.  More  than  6 
million  people  are  annually  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith  in  Africa,  he  stated. 
Growth  in  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Zimbabwe,  he  reported,  was  about  20  per- 
cent annually. 

Liberals  opposing  day-care  bill 
on  church-state  grounds 

The  proposal  in  the  U.S.  Congress  for  a 
$2.5  billion  federal  day-care  system  has 
come  under  attack  from  liberal  groups 
that  oppose  its  provisions  for  aid  to 
church  day-care  providers.  The  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  and  Americans 
United  for  Separation  of  Church  and 
State  charge  that  the  bill  will  result  in  an 
unconstitutional  entanglement  between 
church  and  state.  At  the  same  time,  con- 
servatives have  opposed  the  proposal  be- 
cause of  its  strict  requirements  that 
churches  separate  day-care  functions 
from  religious  activities. 
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A theology  of  failure 


We  need  a theology  of  failure,  Tom  Yoder  Neufeld  told 
the  recent  peace  theology  colloquium  at  Winnipeg,  Mani- 
toba. Well,  of  course.  We  have  theologies  for  many  things 
and  since  failure  is  a part  of  life,  why  not  a theology  for 
it? 

In  fact,  a philosophy  if  not  a theology  of  failure  has  just 
appeared  in  the  June  5 Wete  York  Times  book  review  sec- 
tion. This  year  is  the  100th  anniversary  of  “Casey  at  the 
Bat,”  the  poem  about  a home-run  hitter  who  struck  out. 
Donald  Hall  has  written  a report  and  reflection  on  Casey 
and  a little  about  the  author,  one  Ernest  Lawrence 
Thayer,  who  wrote  the  piece  for  a humor  column  in  The 
San  Francisco  Examiner.  He  got  $5  for  the  poem  and  died 
in  1940  having  never  written  another  famous  thing.  But 
“Casey  at  the  Bat”  became  famous,  in  part  because  De- 
Wolf  Hopper  recited  it  some  10,000  times. 

One  response  to  the  poem  noted  by  Hall  was  a number 
of  sequels  in  which  Casey  was  redeemed  by  being  given 
another  chance.  In  one  sequel,  20  years  later,  a man 
comes  out  of  the  crowd  to  serve  as  substitute  catcher  and 
to  win  the  game  with  a home  run  in  the  ninth  inning. 
After  the  game  he  identifies  himself  as  Casey  who  had 
struck  out  20  years  earlier. 

“Wonderful,”  writes  Hall.  ‘But  it  won’t  do.  None  of  the 
triumphant  sequels  will  do. . . . None  celebrates  failure.” 
We  celebrate  failure,  he  asserts.  We  remember  failures 
more  than  successes.  “We  fail,  we  all  fail,  we  fail  all  our 
lives.  The  best  hitters  fail,  two  out  of  three  times. . . . 

With  Casey  we  all  strike  out.” 

The  failures  that  Tom  Yoder  Neufeld  wants  to  call  to 
our  attention  are  not  on  the  ball  field  but  in  the  ethics 
field.  In  a paper  entitled  “Christian  Counter  Culture:  Ec- 
clesia  and  Establishment,”  he  proposes  that  our  theology 
of  failure  should  not  be  acceptance  of  failure  as  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Fall,  but  rather  “grief,  of  deep  disappoint- 
ment— theology  as  lament.  ‘How  could  we  have?’  After 
Christ,  sin  and  failure  should  constitute  not  the  expected 
but  in  some  sense  the  unexpected,  a shocking  surprise. 

. A theology  of  failure  thus  becomes  lament.  It 
recognizes  and  confesses,  and  then  yearns  and  begs  for 
change.  It  thus  opens  up  into  a theology  of  conversion,  of 
repentance,  of  transformation.” 

The  acknowledgment  of  failure  in  morality  is  a 
delicate  matter.  It  seems  to  call  for  heroic  measures  and 
the  various  religious  traditions  provide  standardized 
responses.  For  the  Jews  there  is  the  day  of  atonement. 

For  Roman  Catholics  and  Russian  Orthodox,  there  is 
confession  to  a priest.  For  Protestants,  there  is  the 
general  confession  along  with  pastoral  counseling.  There 
is  also  in  some  traditions  the  “testimony”  in  which 
persons  may  acknowledge  publicly  that  in  the  past  their 
lives  were  not  as  they  ought  to  be  but  now  they  have 


gained  victory  over  sin.  Another  technique  receiving  some 
attention  currently  is  the  “spiritual  director,”  a person  to 
whom  one  reveals  oneself  in  a more  intimate  fashion  than 
to  people  in  general. 

A problem  with  a number  of  these  responses  is  their 
tendency  to  become  habitual  and  stereotyped.  Habit  is  a 
useful  part  of  human  experience.  We  wash  our  faces  and 
brush  our  teeth  habitually  and  save  thinking  and  deci- 
sion-making for  heavier  issues.  But  when  our  spiritual 
life  becomes  habitual,  superficiality  is  waiting  in  the 
wings. 

Take  the  general  confession,  for  example,  a common 
practice  in  Protestant  congregations.  I once  attended  a 
seminary  which  used  the  general  confession  regularly  in 
chapel,  and  I became  quite  unhappy  with  it.  Perhaps  I 
was  just  too  old  and  stubborn  to  accept  this  mode  of  wor- 
ship (and  who  am  I to  judge  a fellow  worshiper),  but  it 
seemed  to  me  a stereotyped  and  superficial  exercise  and 
not  likely  to  bring  about  much  in  the  way  of  spiritual 
change. 

I realize  that  many  of  us  can  use  help  in  formulating 
our  public  religious  expressions,  particularly  our  prayers. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  an  effective  confession  should  in- 
clude an  expression  of  personal  rather  than  only 
generalized  failure  and  some  indication  of  a plan  for 
change. 

Another  general  reponse  to  failure  is  the  use  of  the  edi- 
torial “we”  in  describing  the  problems  we  wish  to  criti- 
cize. Like  the  general  confession,  these  references  tend  to 
be  imprecise  and  thus  their  ability  to  bring  about  change 
is  limited.  At  Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Am- 
sterdam in  1967,  Erland  Waltner  remarked  that  people 
seemed  eager  to  repent  for  the  sins  of  others. 

A danger,  of  course,  is  that  we  reject  these  methods 
that  we  consider  inadequate  and  fail  to  put  anything  in 
their  place.  A theology  of  failure,  if  I have  represented 
Yoder  Neufeld  anywhere  near  adequately,  would  recog- 
nize the  inevitability  of  failure,  confess  it,  and  seek  to 
“grow  in  the  grace  and  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ”  (2  Peter  3:18). 

As  I reflect  on  failures  in  my  own  life,  I am  aware  that 
for  some  of  them  the  opportunity  to  redeem  the  situation 
seems  to  have  passed.  Yet  even  here  when  I have  acknowl- 
edged such  failings,  there  is  the  possibility  of  a ministry 
to  others  at  an  earlier  place  in  life  who  can  take  note  of 
and  profit  from  my  mistakes. 

So  indeed  we  all  do  fail.  But  we  need  not  accept  failure 
as  a norm,  a settled  condition.  This  means  that  if  we  are 
sensitive  to  the  potential  for  good  and  evil  in  our  human 
relationships,  we  will  recognize  failure  and  be  open  to 
change  as  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  within  and  among 
us. — Daniel  Hertzler 


What  do  today’s 
missionaries  iook  iike? 

by  Nancy  Heisey  and  Paul  Longacre 


“Missionary  time”  is  over.  For  some  Christians, 
that  means  “Dutch  time”  or  “British  time”  or 
“French  time”  is  over.  It  means  that  the  period 
when  their  countries  were  administered  by 
foreign  colonial  powers  has  passed.  For  others,  it 
means  churches  established  by  Western  mis- 
sionaries are  now  relying  entirely  on  leaders  from 
their  own  countries  and  seeking  worship  forms 
and  models  of  church  life  that  fit  their  culture. 


For  still  others,  it  means  the  focus  of  mission 
has  shifted  from  a movement  of  Westerners  into 
their  countries  to  a movement  from  their  own 
communities  or  countries  to  surrounding  areas. 
As  one  pastor  in  Singapore  told  us,  “Since  our 
churches  are  growing,  outsiders  can  concentrate 
on  evangelism  elsewhere.  The  (American)  mis- 
sionaries didn’t  say  they  were  ready  to  stop  com- 
ing, but  we  said  we  were  ready  for  them  to  stop.” 


The  paradox  is  that,  particularly  among  those 
whom  we  met  in  Asia,  missionary  time  for  them 
is  not  over  at  all.  In  fact,  even  the  word  “mis- 
sionary,” while  connected  to  some  negative 
images  from  the  past,  still  carries  positive  weight 
for  many  Asian  Christians.  A large  Presbyterian 
denomination  in  South  Korea  recently  adopted  a 
goal  that  each  congregation  should  send  one 
worker  for  each  500  members.  On  the  bulletin 
board  of  a Mennonite  church  in  Salatiga,  Indo- 


Samaritans,  a phone  counseling  service  for  people 
in  trouble,  and  Midway  Home,  where  drug  ad- 
dicts breaking  their  habit  stay  after  going 
through  a hospital  detoxification  program. 

“Only  God  can  change  people,”  Pramilla 
declared.  “We  must  go  on  loving  them  whether 
they  are  converted  or  not.”  And  while  she  added 
that  if  the  church  is  to  make  an  impact  on  India, 
“it  has  to  be  done  by  other  than  preaching,”  it  was 
clear  that  for  her  preaching  good  news  was  a way 
of  life. 


‘We  keep  one- fifth  of  our  income 
and  give  the  rest  to  poor  peopie/ 

nesia,  we  saw  a letter  from  a church  member 
serving  with  Overseas  Missionary  Fellowship  in 
the  Philippines.  A Burmese  pastor  described 
young  people  from  his  church  who  were  sent  out 
to  remote  areas  much  as  Jesus  did  the  Twelve  in 
Mark  6.  “They  thought  they  might  be  killed,”  he 
said,  “but  God  blessed  them.” 

While  images  and  patterns  which  have 
characterized  aspects  of  the  missionary  move- 
ment in  the  past  are  now  being  criticized  and  de- 
liberately put  aside  in  some  quarters,  an  under- 
standing is  also  growing  that  mission  is  a part  of 
life  wherever  people  seek  to  follow  Jesus.  While 
many  of  today’s  missionaries  still  work  in  ways 
that  look  familiar  to  those  who  grew  up  going  to 
missionary  conferences  of  the  past  decades,  there 
are  many  “sent  ones”  today  whose  work  and  life 
paint  new  missionary  pictures  for  us.  Here  are 
several  such  pictures: 

Sent  to  preach  good  news.  Pramilla  is  the  wife 
of  the  pastor  of  an  active  congregation  in  Cal- 
cutta, India.  As  she  told  us  the  story  of  her  pil- 
grimage with  her  husband,  we  heard  about  their 
early  involvement  with  Youth  For  Christ,  and 
their  concern  that  in  those  circles  they  had 
contact  with  only  a few  Christians.  They  began 
opening  their  home  to  young  people  who  wanted 
to  come  and  talk,  and  “a  whole  non-Christian 
world  opened  up.  Drug  addicts  and  prostitutes  be- 
came our  friends,”  she  said.  Their  work  grew 
from  that  beginning  to  the  formation  of  the 

Nancy  Heisey  and  Paul  Longacre,  Akron,  Pa.,  are  leading 
the  two-year  Mennonite  International  Study  Project  which 
began  a year  ago.  It  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  and  three  con- 
ferences that  have  overseas  mission  work — Lancaster, 
Virginia,  and  Franconia.  Heisey  and  Longacre,  a married 
couple,  are  both  former  MCC  administrators.  This  article  is 
the  fourth  in  a series  of  occasional  reports  from  them. 


Sent  to  teach.  When  we  said  we  wanted  to 
learn  from  Christians  in  the  Philippines,  we  had 
no  idea  how  ready  Filipinos  were  to  take  us  at  our 
word.  For  many  Christians  there,  helping  out- 
siders understand  the  work  and  witness  of  the 
church  in  a situation  of  severe  conflict  is  central 
to  their  calling.  Toto,  a young  man  who  recently 
graduated  from  college,  was  the  guide  chosen  by 
the  church-related  agency  which  planned  our 
visit  to  several  villages  in  Mindanao. 

Toto  guided  us  onto  crowded  buses  and  climbed 
onto  the  roof  of  even  more  crowded  jeepneys  (a 
combination  jeep-pickup  commonly  used  for 
public  transportation)  after  we  had  been 
squeezed  into  the  last  spaces  inside.  He  sat  with 
us  while  village  people  told  us  that  intimidation 
had  led  some  of  their  neighboring  base  Christian 
communities  to  stop  meeting.  The  village  people 
believe  Americans  support  such  intimidation  be- 
cause it  creates  the  instability  that  makes  way 
for  maintaining  the  U.S.  bases  in  the  Philippines. 

When  they  questioned  us  carefully  about  who 
we  were  and  what  we  were  really  doing  there, 
Toto  patiently  explained  in  their  own  language 
that  we  were  Christians  who  wanted  to  work  for 
peace.  He  sang  with  us  at  the  Bible  service  held 
that  night  in  their  tiny  lamp-lit  chapel.  Toto  stood 
with  us  in  a hospital  where  we  visited  several 
young  people  whose  legs  had  been  mangled  by 
gunfire  when  their  church  gathering  was  at- 
tacked by  vigilantes. 

Before  we  separated  after  four  days,  Toto  took 
us  to  his  favorite  restaurant  for  a delicious  meal, 
and  simply  prayed  God’s  blessing  on  us  and  on 
the  food.  He  told  us  little  about  himself,  but  when 
we  asked,  he  said  he  can  no  longer  visit  his  grand- 
mother’s home  since  she  has  been  threatened  be- 
cause of  his  involvement  in  the  campaign  of  a 
local  human  rights  candidate.  We  wondered  how 
much  he  had  sacrificed  in  being  sent  to  teach  us. 

Sent  to  serve  the  poor.  More  than  20  years  ago, 
Christians  in  the  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  of 
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Egypt  began  to  feel  a renewed  call  to  work  in  ser- 
vice to  those  in  need  around  them.  Among  them 
were  several  women,  and  their  calling  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Daughters  of  Saint  Mary.  This 
order  is  the  only  community  of  Coptic  Orthodox 
women  who  both  follow  the  monastic  rule  and  are 
involved  in  active  ministry.  The  community  is  not 
supported  by  church  donations  because  the 
church  has  not  yet  formally  accepted  the  idea  of 
an  active  order  for  women.  “We  work  hard  to 
provide  for  our  own  needs,”  Sister  Agape,  an 
assistant  to  the  bishop  where  the  mother  house  is 
located,  told  us.  “We  keep  one-fifth  of  our  income 
and  give  the  rest  to  poor  people.” 

Some  sisters  lead  Bible  studies  with  university 
young  people.  Others  live  in  Cairo  among  the  za- 
haleen  (garbage  collectors),  while  still  others 
work  in  mobile  clinics,  a home  for  the  elderly,  a 
school  for  mentally  handicapped  adults,  and  a 
large  nursery  school.  “In  our  mind,  the  church  is 
like  a family,”  said  Sister  Agape.  “Different  parts 
are  like  the  fingers  on  a hand — some  short,  some 
long,  but  all  necessary.  Sisters  who  join  us  must 
have  a clear  vocation  because  the  service  is  very 
tough.”  And,  in  a request  we  have  often  heard, 
she  concluded,  “I  ask  you  to  pray  for  us.  We  are  in 
need  of  people  who  pray  that  we  may  live  our 
vo*.ation.” 

Sent  across  cultural  and  religious  barriers. 

Pak  Yotham  is  a worker  for  PIPKA,  the  mission 
and  service  agency  of  the  Muria  Christian 
Churches  of  Indonesia,  one  of  two  Mennonite 
bodies  in  that  country.  From  the  island  of  Java, 
he  is  now  one  of  a team  of  PIPKA  workers  in  the 
Lampung  region  of  South  Sumatra.  Pak  Yotham 
calls  himself  a tentmaker,  since  he  is  trained  as  a 
health  care  worker.  “I  can  move  freely  among 
local  people  as  a health  worker,”  he  says.  “If  I 
came  saying  I was  a pastor,  they  would  reject 
me.” 

Because  his  wife’s  family  are  still  Muslims,  Pak 
Yotham  cares  especially  about  witness  among 
Muslims.  “It  is  from  personal  contact  with  me 
that  people  are  willing  to  ask  questions,”  he  said. 
“They  ask  because  they  see  changes  in  the  lives  of 
people  who  became  Christians.  They  see  families 
finding  peace  among  themselves.  I always  related 
to  people  one-on-one.  But  we  must  understand 
that  for  people  in  this  culture,  family  ties  are 
strong.  We  must  win  the  whole  community;  there 
is  no  use  in  just  pulling  one  person  out  of  the  com- 
munity.” 

Sent  by  her  church.  We  did  not  meet  Miyuki, 
but  her  story  was  told  to  us  in  bits  and  pieces  at 
several  places  as  we  traveled.  A member  of  a 
Mennonite  congregation  in  Japan,  Miyuki  had  be- 
come a Christian  while  in  college.  According  to 
her,  she  became  convinced  that  following  Jesus 
was  the  right  way  because  it  “treats  minorities  as 
equals,  deals  with  society’s  problems,  and  values 
peace  and  nonviolence.”  Along  with  other  mem- 
bers of  her  church,  Miyuki  became  active  in  a 


group  concerned  with  Philippine  issues.  These 
Japanese  Christians  recognize  that  some  of  the 
economic  relationships  between  their  country  and 
the  Philippines  have  negative  impact. 

At  the  encouragement  of  leaders  in  her  church, 
Miyuki  applied  to  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
hoping  to  work  with  children.  It  took  a long  time 
for  the  MCC  program  in  the  Philippines  to  offer 
her  an  assignment,  and  members  of  her  congrega- 
tion were  concerned  that  perhaps  budget  prob- 


‘A whole  non-Christian  world 
opened  up.  Drug  addicts  and 
prostitutes  became  our  friends. 


lems  were  making  it  difficult  to  find  a place  for 
Miyuki.  So  before  an  assignment  was  confirmed, 
this  15-member  group  wrote  to  MCC  committing 
themselves  to  assist  in  raising  her  support. 
Miyuki  has  just  arrived  in  the  Philippines,  and  so 
this  part  of  the  story  is  only  beginning.  But  be- 
cause she  is  sent  in  so  many  ways,  it  is  sure  to  be 
an  important  story. 

For  us,  these  pictures  help  to  shape  a vision  of  a 
new  “missionary  time.”  The  ways  and  means  of 
mission  and  service  in  the  years  ahead  may  be 
new.  Some  of  the  people,  places,  and  directions  of 
travel  will  also  be  new.  But  the  essence  of  being 
“sent  ones”  comes  from  what  we  have  known 
from  the  beginning.  In  the  words  of  Jesus,  “As 
you  sent  me  into  the  world,  I have  sent  them  into 
the  world”  (John  17:18). 
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Secrets  I have  learned  about 
justice  and  peacemaking 

by  Robert  Roberg 


When  I was  22,  justice  was  clear.  I had  recently 
read  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  by  John  Steinbeck,  and 
he  had  convinced  me  there  were  only  two  kinds  of 
people:  the  “haves”  and  the  “have  nots.”  It  was 
clear  to  me  that  to  work  for  justice  meant  to 
stand  with  the  poor  against  the  rich. 


The  key  to  doing  Justice  and 
making  peace  is  to  be  always 
neutral. 


In  1966, 1 joined  the  Peace  Corps  and  went  to 
Peru  to  work  for  “la  paz  y justicia.”  What  a rude 
awakening  when  the  grim  reality  struck  me  that 
there  was  nothing  “noble”  about  the  poor!  My 
romantic  bubble  burst  when  I realized  that  the 
poor  were  just  as  sinful  as  the  rich. 

Burning  desire  to  be  rich.  I was  staggered  to 
see  that  the  burning  desire  of  every  poor  person 
was  to  be  rich.  In  fact,  what  I saw  was  the 
stronger  poor  everywhere  preying  upon  the 
weaker  poor.  It  was  a dog-eat-dog,  big-fish-eat- 
little-fish,  hierarchical,  henpecking  order  from 
the  North  Pole  to  the  South  Pole.  And  alas,  the 
bottom  man  on  the  totem  pole  was  not  innocent 
and  oppressed  because  he  was  innocent,  but  was 
merely  biding  the  time  in  bitterness  and  hatred 
until  the  golden  opportunity  came  to  get  one  leg 
up  higher  on  someone  he  could  then  dominate  and 
play  the  tyrant  to. 

Human  beings,  I concluded,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  were— as  Calvin  had  stated — ‘totally  de- 
praved.” That  being  the  case,  how  does  one  truly 
do  justice  and  make  peace? 

Half  a lifetime  later  at  44, 1 believe  the  key  to 
doing  justice  and  making  peace  is  to  be  always 
neutral. 

I learned  this  principle  from  Jesus,  who  was 
once  asked  to  join  sides  in  a battle  between  two 
brothers.  Jesus,  as  the  peacemaker,  claimed  his 
right  to  remain  neutral. 

“And  one  of  the  company  said  unto  him. 

Master,  speak  to  my  brother  that  he  divide  the 
inheritance  with  me.  And  [Jesus]  said  unto  him, 
Man,  who  made  me  a judge  or  a divider  over  you? 
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And  he  said  unto  them.  Take  heed,  and  beware  of 
covetousness:  for  a man’s  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesseth.” — Luke  12:13-15 

Here  we  have  a classic  example  of  the  rich/poor 
class  struggle  and  the  solution.  The  peacemaker 
does  not  take  sides  but  points  out  a third  and  bet- 
ter way  to  resolve  the  impasse.  In  essence,  Jesus 
said:  “You’re  both  wrong.  Stop  squabbling  over 
your  possessions  and  be  concerned  about  the  real 
things  of  life.  Be  concerned  about  real  justice, 
which  is  righteousness.” 

The  peacemaker  must  stand  between  warring 
parties  and  point  both  to  the  kingdom  path.  The 
minute  you  take  sides,  you  have  destroyed  your 
effectiveness.  If  you  stand  with  the  oppressed, 
the  oppressor  cannot  view  you  as  an  intelligent 
option,  but  only  sees  you  as  an  enemy — ‘one  of 
them.” 

That  does  not  mean  you  don’t  help  the  op- 
pressed. Of  course  you  do.  You  say,  “I  want  to  be 
your  friend,  but  I’m  not  on  your  team.”  And  you 
want  to  help  the  oppressor,  too,  to  get  out  of  his 
sin  of  oppression.  You  say  to  the  oppressor,  “I 
care  about  you;  I want  to  be  your  friend  also,  but 
I’m  not  on  your  team.” 

Ushering  in  a new  age.  When  I was  22 1 
dreamed  of  the  brotherhood  of  man:  A world 
without  borders  and  the  equal  distribution  of 
wealth.  I thought  a classless  society  with  a 
chicken  in  every  pot  would  usher  in  a new  age  of 
love,  harmony,  and  justice.  I had  not  reckoned  on 
the  power  of  sin  and  the  wicked  hold  it  has  on  the 
human  heart. 

At  44  my  concept  of  justice  is  not  so  simplistic. 

I worked  a few  years  as  a social  worker  and  saw 
that  you  could  turn  have-nots  into  haves,  but  they 
only  turn  against  the  less  fortunate  as  they  were 
once  stepped  on.  Only  one  out  of  a million  who  es- 
cape the  ghetto  of  proverty  returns  to  help  his 
boyhood  friends  escape.  The  other  999,999  return 
in  Cadillacs,  blowing  their  horns  to  say,  “Look  at 
me.  I made  it!” 

Does  it  sound  like  the  young,  idealistic,  altruist 
in  me  has  died  in  a cynic’s  grave? 

No,  on  the  contrary,  I see  more  hope  for 
bringing  true  peace  and  justice  to  people  now 
than  I ever  did.  Now  I see  the  power  of  the  gospel 
as  the  third  and  better  way. 

After  two  years  standing  with  the  poor  Latins 
south  of  the  border,  I had  become  infected  with 
the  poor  man’s  hatred  for  the  rich.  I especially 
hated  the  rich  of  the  USA. 
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Jesus  loves  the  rich  and  the  poor.  But  do  you 

know  what  I’ve  finally  learned?  Jesus  loves  the 
rich.  He  loves  the  banker  (the  rich  young  ruler). 
He  loves  the  mayor  ( Jairus,  the  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue). He  loves  the  congressman  (Nicodemus). 
He  even  loves  the  pentagon  official  (the 
centurion).  He  is  no  respecter  of  persons  but  loves 
the  rich  as  much  as  he  loves  the  poor.  He  does  not 
take  sides  but  calls  both  to  his  third  and  better 
way. 

Jesus  calls  the  rich  to  abandon  their  lust  for 
wealth  and  power:  “Woe  unto  you  that  are  rich” 
(Luke  6:24).  And  he  calls  the  poor  to  stop  hating 
the  rich,  and  be  content  whether  they  abound  or 
abase,  for  “godliness  with  contentment  is  great 
gain”  (1  Tim.  6:6).  He  calls  both  the  rich  and  the 
poor  to  stop  chasing  elusive  wealth  and  lay  up 
treasures  in  heaven.  “Set  your  affection  on  things 
above”  (Col.  3:2). 

Only  when  people  can  escape  the  cycle  of  desir- 
ing wealth  can  they  begin  to  do  justice  and  make 
peace.  True  biblical  justice  is  never  taking  from 


the  rich  and  giving  to  the  poor.  That’s  Robin 
Hoodism.  Biblical  justice  is  when  a rich  man 
meets  Jesus  and,  like  Zaccheus,  feels  the  urge  to 
give  abundantly.  He  or  she  begins  to  aim  for  a 
simple  lifestyle — a life  of  service  to  others.  It  is 
voluntary,  cheerful,  and  best  done  anonymously. 

No  longer  is  acquiring  important,  but  distribut- 
ing becomes  the  chief  priority.  I’m  not  suggesting 
you  become  dirty,  ragged,  and  starving.  I am  only 
suggesting  that  when  a rich  man  meets  Christ,  a 
reversal  takes  place.  Whereas  before,  getting 
gave  him  pleasure,  now  he  finds  his  greatest  hap- 
piness in  giving. 

Most  poor  people  are  only  frustrated  getters,  so 
Jesus  offers  them  the  same  message.  Stop  chas- 
ing elusive  wealth,  but  start  getting  the  im- 
portant things,  the  spiritual  things.  When  the 
poor  man  meets  Christ,  he  too  wants  to  share  his 
widow’s  mite.  His  frustration  melts  into  trusting 
God  for  his  daily  bread.  He  enters  a Sabbath  of 
the  soul  and  is  now  fit  to  administer  justice  and 
make  peace. 


A NEW  CHOICE  . . . 


One  Year  Certificate  in  Biblical  Studies 
Is  a year  too  long 

to  invest  in  . . . ^ Expanding  your  Bible  knowledge 

lE^  Strengthening  your  spiritual  commitment 
Sharpening  your  vision  for  mission 
Developing  your  skills  for  serving 
^ Being  refreshed  and  renewed 

E^  One  Year  Certificate  in  Biblical  Studies 

For:  High  School  Graduates  ^ VSers  E^  College  Students 

E^  Pastors  Lay  Leaders  ^ YOU 

Whatever  your  goals  in  a profession,  occupation  or  ministry,  your  Christian  commitment  and 
call  to  serve  are  all-important. 

^ One  Year  Certificate  in  Biblical  Studies 

^ Requirements:  30  credit  hours  in  a balanced  program  representing  each  Institute 
division  of  study 

E^  Credits  must  be  earned  during  a single  school  year 

CHECK  IT  OUT! 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute  2270  Rosedale  Rd.  Irwin,  OH  43029  (614)857-1311 
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Motomu  Matsuoka,  our  Japanese  friend, 
is  a reminder  to  us  that  God  makes 
tapestries  of  our  lives. 

Running  from  a childhood  in  which  she  had  been 
unloved  and  from  a marriage  of  convenience  that 
had  become  unbearable,  Moto  arrived  in  Lima,  Peru, 
knowing  no  one.  After  moving  from  one  hostel  to 
another,  she  moved  in  with  Consuelo,  one  of  our 
Christian  friends.  It  was  there  God  wove  our  threads 
together.  One  day  we  invited  her  for  lunch,  and  she 
eagerly  accepted. 

I had  no  thoughts  of  introducing  her  to  God  that 
day,  but  God  did.  As  we  were  playing  a game  and 
listening  to  music,  Moto  asked  me  to  translate  one 
of  the  songs.  I read  to  her  the  verses  in  Isaiah  from 
which  the  song  was  taken.  She  began  to  ask 
questions  about  God,  expressing  her  long-time  desire 
to  be  “clean  inside”  and  to  have  a God  who  helps 
her  now,  not  just  after  death,  as  in  her  parents’ 
religion. 

Between  her  Spanish-Japanese  and  my  Spanish- 
English  dictionaries,  I managed  to  share  my  faith 
with  her  and  the  promise  that  through  Jesus  our 
“insides”  are  cleansed.  She  left  with  many 
questions  in  her  mind  and  a Spanish  New  Testament 
in  her  hand.  Elated,  I hope  to  obtain  a Japanese 
Bible  and  begin  a Bible  study  with  her. 

But  God  had  other  plans  for  Moto’s  tapestry. 
Within  several  weeks  she  moved  to  northern  Peru  to 
take  classes  in  jewelry  making,  moving  in  with 
Hardy  and  Nellie  Groening,  a Mennonite  Brethren 
couple  she  had  learned  to  know  at  Consuelo’s. 

Here  Moto  had  her  first  church  experience. 
Associating  so  closely  with  the  Groenings  in  their 
first  months  of  leadership  in  the  congregation  in 
Sullana  helped  her  see  both  positive  and  negative 
aspects  of  a developing  young  church.  She  saw  and 
felt  love  being  lived  each  day  in  a way  she  had 
never  experienced  in  her  own  home. 

During  this  time  Howard  and  I finally  found  a 
Japanese  New  Testament  for  her.  From  the  moment 
she  received  it,  Moto  read  it  over  and  over, 
bombarding  Hardy  and  Nellie  with  questions.  Her 
understanding  of  Christ  and  the  way  of  discipleship 
flourished. 

Moto  was  baptized  on  November  22,  1987.  A 
highlight  of  our  first  18  months  in  Peru  was  to  hear 
her  share  her  testimony  and  to  see  the  changes  in 
her  life.  “My  body  is  still  the  same,  but  my 
thoughts  are  different,”  Moto  said.  “I  now  want  my 
family  to  know  God  and  1 am  praying  they  will 
come  to  know  him.” 

God  uses  threads  of  hurt,  loneliness,  uncertainty, 
questioning  and  love  to  weave  the  fabric  of  our 
lives.  He  brought  a young  Japanese  woman  to  Peru 
to  live  with  a Canadian  family  in  a Mennonite 
church  so  that  she  could  learn  to  know  and  love 
him.  Moto’s  life  and  testimony  are  indeed  a 
beautiful  tapestry. 

Louise  and  Howard  Yoder  are  serving  with 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Cusco, 

Peru. 


A new  challenge 
for  Concilio  Nacional 

by  Jose  A.  Santiago 


In  April,  Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
took  action  to  close  the  office  of  Latin  Concerns, 
effective  August  31.  With  this  action  our  staff 
person  for  Latin  Concerns,  Samuel  Hernandez, 
will  no  longer  be  employed  by  the  General  Board 
to  serve  the  Concilio  Nacional  de  Iglesias 
Menonitas  Hispanas  (the  National  Council  of 
Hispanic  Mennonite  Churches).  This  means  the 
Concilio  Nacional  will  employ  its  own  staff  and 
thus  be  responsible  for  its  own  financial 
resources. 

For  the  past  15  years  General  Board  and  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  have  supported  the  Con- 
cilio Nacional,  for  which  we  are  deeply  grateful. 
The  relationship  has  been  excellent,  and  we  are 
anticipating  a relationship  that  will  continue  in 
the  years  to  come.  Working  closely  with  the  dif- 
ferent Mennonite  agencies  has  been  a great 
pleasure. 

As  we  enter  into  a new  phase  in  the  history  of 
the  Concilio  Nacional  a new  challenge  is  ahead  of 
us  and  we  want  to  face  it  with  dignity  and  faith. 
We  realize  that  there  will  be  times  which  are  go- 
ing to  be  hard  for  us,  but  we  trust  that  the  Anglo 
churches  as  well  as  the  Spanish  churches  will 
support  us  in  their  prayers  as  well  as  with  fi- 
nancial resources. 

Let  me  outline  our  projections  for  the  future: 

1.  To  continue  with  the  plans  for  a summit  con- 
ference of  Hispanic  leaders  in  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  August  8-9. 

2.  To  adopt  the  new  structure  approved  in 
Montreal  in  August  1986  and  keep  working  at  im- 
plementation. 

3.  To  broaden  the  unity  of  the  Hispanic  Coor- 
dinating Committee  and  the  executive  Board  of 
the  Concilio  Nacional  for  a more  unified  and  ef- 
fective job. 

4.  To  create  a conscience  among  our  Hispanic 
members  to  renew  their  commitment  with  the 
Lord  for  more  spiritual  growth,  more  evangelistic 


Jose  A.  Santiago,  Leola,  Pa.,  is  bishop  of  the  Spanish 
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National  Council  of  Hispanic  Mennonite  Churches. 


vision,  and  a renewed  responsibility  in  giving 
tithes  and  offerings. 

5.  To  continue  with  the  goal  of  starting  56  new 
churches  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
reach  the  goal  of  Vision  95. 

6.  To  continue  supporting  the  Hispanic  Minis- 
tries program  so  it  can  continue  being  a help  in 


As  we  enter  into  a new  phase  in 
the  history  of  the  Conciiio 
Nacional,  a new  challenge  is 
ahead  of  us,  and  we  want  to  face  it 
with  dignity  and  faith. 


nurturing  Christian  service  through  Bible  knowl- 
edge, spiritual  commitment,  a vision  for  mission, 
and  a sense  of  call  to  ministry. 

7.  To  give  more  support  to  the  High  Aim 
program  so  more  minority  students  can  attend 
our  Mennonite  high  schools. 

8.  To  continue  communication  by  using  radio 
and  television  and  to  develop  communication 
training  through  the  Media  Ministries  Depart- 
ment of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

9.  To  push  for  more  Hispanic  literature,  using 
as  resource  the  Hispanic  writers  in  Latin 
America  and  in  North  America. 

10.  To  continue  promoting  the  Hispanic 
women’s  organization  at  a churchwide  level,  so  it 
can  offer  more  resources  to  the  women’s  groups 
in  the  churches. 

11.  To  create  a strong  Hispanic  youth  organiza- 
tion so  it  can  help  our  young  people  deal  with 
drinking,  drugs,  militarization,  and  other  prob- 
lems and  also  develop  a missionary  vision  for  His- 
panic youth. 

Without  a doubt  there  will  be  more  projections 
for  the  future.  We  will  deal  with  them  as  we  be- 
come more  established  in  our  new  offices.  In  this 
period  of  transition  we  ask  for  your  prayers.  ^ 
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Church  news 


Number  of  women  in  ministry 
growing,  according  to  study 


The  Mennonite  Church  and  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  are  becoming 
more  open  to  women  in  church  leadership 
and  more  willing  to  affirm  the  gifts  of 
women  in  ministry,  according  to  a study 
conducted  by  two  students  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 

Clair  Hochstetler  and  Janeen  Bertsche 
Johnson  collected  policy  statements  on 
the  ordination  of  women  and  statistics  of 
women  in  church  leadership  roles  in  the 
two  denominations  and  summarized  their 
findings  in  a 15-page  paper. 

Within  the  last  several  years,  there  has 
been  a marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  serving  in  church  leadership  roles 
in  both  denominations,  Hochstetler  and 
Johnson  found.  However,  attitudes  and 
practice  vary  from  region  to  region  and 
congregation  to  congregation. 

In  the  Mennonite  Church,  the  question 
of  the  ministry  and  ordination  of  women 
has  generally  been  left  to  the  local  con- 
ferences. As  a result,  there  is  wide  diver- 
sity in  practices  and  policy  statements. 
Hochstetler  developed  a continuum  of  at 
least  six  positions  with  regard  to  women 
in  ministry,  ranging  from  restriction  of 
women  to  the  deacon  role  to  active  advo- 
cacy for  the  ordination  of  women. 

The  research  shows  accelerated  change 
in  the  Mennonite  Church  within  the  last 
several  years.  For  example,  from  1986  to 
1988  the  total  number  of  women  serving 
as  MC  pastors  and  associate/assistant 
pastors  doubled.  At  present,  at  least  15  of 
the  21  MC  conferences  are  officially  open 
to  affirming  and  credentialing  women  as 
pastors,  if  congregations  within  these 
conferences  extend  calls  to  women  to 
serve. 

The  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  formulated  a position  in  favor  of 
the  ordination  of  women  at  its  1974  con- 
vention. As  a whole,  then,  the  GC  Church 
has  been  officially  affirming  of  women  in 
ministry,  and  currently  about  10  percent 
of  GC  pastors  are  women. 

However,  certain  geographical  areas 
have  been  more  open  to  calling  women  to 
ministry  positions  than  others,  Johnson 
noted.  Of  women  serving  as  GC  pastors  or 
associate/assistant  pastors  in  1987,  about 
75  percent  were  in  Western  District,  Cen- 
tral District,  and  Ontario. 

Hochstetler  and  Johnson  hope  their 
study  will  be  helpful  to  women  who  are 
seeking  church  leadership  opportunities 


within  either  denomination,  and  that  it 
will  help  reshape  some  persons’  stereo- 
types about  certain  geographcial  regions 
of  the  church.  They  also  hope  it  will  en- 
courage individuals,  congregations,  and 
conferences/districts  to  explore  further 
the  issues  of  women  in  church  leadership. 

A copy  of  the  study  can  be  obtained  for 
$3  from  Hochstetler  or  Johnson  at  AMBS, 
3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517. 

MCC  leaders 
hear  debate 
on  material  aid 

A debate  during  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee meeting  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee set  the  stage  for  discussion  to 
continue  over  the  next  months  on  how 
large  a priority  material  aid  should  have 
in  MCC’s  programs  in  the  1990s.  The  com- 
mittee, meeting  June  10-11  in  Akron,  Pa., 
heard  a debate  between  Latin  America 
secretary  Rich  Sider  and  former  Africa 
secretary  Tim  Lind  on  the  resolution; 
“That  material  aid  will  be  a creative  way 
to  meet  physical  needs  and  build  bridges 
between  MCC’s  two  constituencies  in  the 
1990s.” 

Lind,  who  presented  the  negative  posi- 
tion at  the  debate,  outlined  some  reasons 
why  material  aid  should  be  less  of  a 
priority:  (1)  It  is  a short-term  rather  than 


long-term  solution;  (2)  purchasing  needed 
material  aid  items  locally  (rather  than 
shipping  items  from  overseas)  stimulates 
the  local  economy;  and  (3)  material  aid 
can  create  dependency  on  outside  aid, 
which  destroys  dignity. 

Lind  also  noted  that  material  aid  can 
work  against  MCC’s  goal  of  first  consider- 
ing local  people,  their  needs,  and  their 
plans  for  meeting  those  needs  rather  than 
starting  with  “our  surplus.”  He  said  MCC 
should  start  by  asking  “what  resources 
local  people  have  that  can  be  marshaled 
to  respond  to  the  need.  What  traditional 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  problem  already 
exist?” 

Sider,  who  represented  the  affirmative, 
responded,  “Even  with  all  the  emphasis 
over  the  last  30  years  on  development  and 
long-term  solutions  for  the  poor,  hunger 
and  lack  of  life’s  basic  necessities  con- 
tinue. In  many  places  material  aid  is  a 
practical,  concrete  way  to  express  our 
care  for  people  in  need,  and  is  a way  to 
build  bridges  between  people  and  church- 
es.” 

Sider  displayed  a banner  from  refugees 
at  Mesa  Grande  Refugee  Camp  in  Hon- 
duras, which  expressed  thanks  for  health 
kits  they  received.  “People  there  depend 
on  outside  gifts,  yet  they  are  not  de- 
pendent,” he  said.  “They  have  achieved  a 
high  level  of  spiritual,  social,  and  political 
awareness  in  spite  of  being  in  a confined 
setting.” 

After  the  debate,  committee  and  staff 
entered  into  vigorous  discussion.  It  was 
noted  that  material  aid  has  been  im- 
portant throughout  MCC’s  history.  MCC’s 
first  work  was  to  ship  material  aid  to 
hungry  people  in  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
over  the  years,  MCC  has  increasingly  em- 
phasized long-term  development  and  sup- 
port for  local  initiatives  and  programs. 

The  discussion  was  scheduled  by  a Ma- 
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Rich  Sider  displays  a banner  from  refugees  at  Mesa  Grande  Refugee  Camp  in  Honduras  during 
a debate  on  the  role  of  material  aid.  At  left  is  debate  opponent  Tim  Lind. 
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terial  Aid  Task  Force  formed  to  explore 
these  issues.  “Material  aid”  is  defined  for 
the  task  force,  and  for  the  debate,  as 
items  processed  through  MCC’s  material 
aid  centers,  such  as  clothing,  blankets, 
school  kits,  and  some  food  items  includ- 
ing canned  beef.  It  does  not  include  large 
multi-ton  food  shipments. 

Task  force  members  observed  that  at 
present  material  aid  is  an  important  part 
of  MCC  work.  They  plan  to  explore  issues 
of  material  aid  with  administrators,  with 
workers  in  the  field,  and  with  MCC’s  local 
partners  overseas.  They  hope  to  complete 
their  work  by  year  end  and  have  a state- 


ment on  “the  use  of  material  aid  in  MCC 
in  the  1990s”  by  the  annual  meeting  in 
January. 

Following  this  discussion  the  commit- 
tee heard  reports  of  serious  emergency 
food  needs  in  Vietnam,  Mozambique, 
Ethiopia,  and  Sudan.  MCC  has  already 
sent  food  to  Mozambique,  Ethiopia, 
and  Sudan  this  year  and  hopes  to  pur- 
chase additional  aid  for  Sudan  as  well  as 
food  and  fertilizers  for  Vietnam. 

The  committee  approved  a report  on 
MCC’s  relationship  to  Hospital  Albert 
Schweitzer  in  Haiti,  including  the  recom- 
mendation that  MCC  discontinue  placing 


health  workers  at  the  hospital  after 
present  workers  there  complete  their 
terms.  MCC  has  provided  102  workers  to 
the  hospital  over  the  past  30  years.  The 
recommendation  to  phase  out  personnel 
is  in  line  with  MCC’s  movement  in  recent 
years  away  from  placing  personnel  in 
foreign-sponsored  institutions  and  to- 
ward more  grassroots  community  in- 
volvement. 

Margaret  Braun  of  Paraguay  was  hon- 
ored at  the  meeting  for  40  years  of  MCC 
service.  She  worked  1947-49  among 
refugees  in  Germany  and  since  1949  in 
the  MCC  office  in  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 


John  Redekop  (left),  guest  lecturer  at  AMBS, 
chats  with  another  visitor  to  campus, 
Robert  Kreider,  who  is  doing  research  for 
“Mennonite  Encyclopedia  V.” 


Neutrality  should  be 
Canada’s  role, 
says  Redekop  at  AMBS 

Neutrality  is  the  role  a Canadian  political 
scientist  advocates  for  his  country  in 
international  politics.  John  Redekop,  a 
political  science  professor  at  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  in  Waterloo,  Ont., 
gave  a series  of  lectures  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  recently 
on  “Canadian  Mennonite  Perspectives  on 
International  Politics.” 

Redekop,  also  a leader  in  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church,  called  neutrality  the  se- 
cular parallel  of  Christian  pacifism, 
though  the  analogy  breaks  down  at  the 
point  where  one  has  utilitarian  and  the 
other  theological/ethical  roots. 

Addressing  peace  studies  students  and 
others,  Redekop  said  neutrality  means 
nonalignment,  as  opposed  to  being  neu- 
tralized, isolated,  or  noninvolved.  It’s  a 
role  that  calls  for  a declaration  of  neu- 
tralism, he  said. 

Redekop  made  the  case  for  neutrality 
on  the  grounds  that  a nuclear  holocaust  is 
the  greatest  threat  facing  humankind  to- 
day, that  a nuclear  war  between  the 
major  powers  is  unwinnable,  that  a Ca- 
nadian military  contribution  cannot 


make  nuclear  war  winnable,  and  that 
Canada  can  make  its  best  contribution  to 
world  peace  and  security  by  making  nu- 
clear war  less  likely.  Canada  could  take 
the  lead  in  establishing  an  international 
“neutrality  movement,”  he  said. 

He  said  that  Canada  is  the  only  in- 
dustrial country  to  have  the  competence 
to  make  nuclear  weapons  but  has  always 
refused  to  develop  such  weapons. 

As  a second-level  power,  Canada  could 
afford  to  take  risks  unavailable  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
promoting  neutralism,  he  said — a posi- 
tion that  acknowledges  that  the  “real 
contest  today  is  ideological  and  economic 
and  not  military.”  A neutral,  activist 
Canada  would  help  the  nation  and  other 
countries  “break  out  of  dated  thinking,” 
he  said.  A plan  for  neutrality  would  in- 
clude dissolution  of  the  mutual  defense 
treaty  with  the  U.S.,  withdrawal  from 
the  NATO  alliance,  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  peacekeeping  role  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

In  the  opening  all-campus  lecture,  Re- 
dekop spoke  of  the  tension  politics  poses 
for  Mennonites  in  Canada,  where  some 
members  are  serving  in  provincial  and 
national  office  while  others  are  still 
struggling  with  whether  or  not  to  vote. 
Despite  the  dualism  of  church  and  state, 
the  Christian  has  a role  to  play  in  this 
world’s  kingdom,  he  said.  “Some  of  God’s 
norms  apply  to  government.  I call  it  God’s 
plan  B.” 

As  a Christian  he  seeks  a theology  that 
provides  a basis  for  an  activist  pacifism — 
a new  area  for  Mennonites — and  a “the- 
ology of  responsible  input  without  taking 
responsibility  for  the  output.”  While 
government  cannot  be  expected  to 
operate  by  Christian  standards,  there’s 
plenty  of  room  for  Christian  address  to 
government,  Redekop  said,  when  you 
take  the  point  of  view  that  “it  is  in  the 
government’s  self-interest  to  be  reason- 
able, rational,  and  nonbelligerent.” 

The  Redekop  lectures  were  intended  to 
enhance  understanding  of  Canadian  is- 
sues and  perspectives  on  matters  of 
church  and  state,  said  Ted  Koontz,  direc- 
tor of  the  peace  studies  program  at 
AMBS. 


Camp  Amigo  marks 
opening  of 
nature  center 

Camp  Amigo,  a Mennonite  facility  near 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  hosted  an  appreciation/ 
fund-raising  banquet  recently  to  celebrate 
the  reaching  of  its  goal  to  build  and  staff 
a nature  center. 

In  March,  Mike  Borkholder,  a graduate 
in  biology  from  Eastern  Mennonite  (Col- 
lege, joined  the  staff  as  the  first  full-time 
naturalist.  He  spoke  with  enthusiasm  at 
the  banquet  about  Amigo’s  outdoor 
education  program  for  campers  and 
public  school  children.  “Helping  persons 
become  aware  of  nature  is  our  goal,”  he 
said. 

Robert  Baker,  a free-lance  writer  and 
member  of  the  first  Amigo  board,  spoke 
on  “What  Has  God  Wrought!”  which  was 
the  first  message  sent  over  the  telegraph 
after  its  invention  by  Samuel  Morse. 
Baker,  a former  teacher,  facetiously 
asked  persons  present  to  take  a test  which 
included  seven  questions  about  the  de- 
velopment of  the  telegragh. 

Baker  recognized  by  name  many  of  the 
persons  who  were  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Camp  Amigo,  indicating  each 
one’s  specific  contribution.  They,  like 
Morse  in  developing  the  telegraph,  en- 
countered opposition  and  lack  of  funds  in 
starting  Amigo.  However,  they  like 
Morse,  believed  that  God  was  involved  in 
the  project  they  were  promoting.  “God 
has  wrought  much  at  Camp  Amigo,” 
Baker  said.  “We  need  to  praise  him  for 
what  he  has  already  done  here.” 

Board  chairman  Jim  Gascho  expressed 
appreciation  to  the  “old  timers” — some  of 
whom  were  present — for  their  support.  He 
asked  the  guests,  “Where  will  camp  be  10- 
20  years  from  now?  Your  giving  will  make 
possible  such  improvements  as  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lodge,  improved  sleeping 
quarters,  facilities  for  the  handicapped, 
more  adult  and  senior  citizen  activities, 
and  a soccer  field.” 

Camp  Amigo,  founded  in  1957,  is  spon- 
sored by  Indiana-Michigan  Conference. 
LeRoy  Mast  is  the  current  executive  di- 
rector.— Levi  Hartzler 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


John  Angell,  Durham,  N.C. 

The  juxtaposition  of  the  front-  and 
back-page  articles  in  the  June  14  issue 
was  striking.  Mennonites  once  had  a 
healthy  understanding  that  some  things 
simply  must  be  avoided  totally  if  we  are 
to  live  our  Christian  lives  simply. 

This  traditional  Mennonite  (and  New 
Testament)  teaching  about  alcohol  came 
through  clearly  on  the  back  page.  Tbe 
front-page  article  was  a good  example  of 
tbe  degree  to  which  we  have  lost  that 
simple  vision;  the  author  seems  to  be  say- 
ing, “I’ve  got  to  have  videos;  our  kids  vnll 
watch  them;  so  our  only  choice  is  to  try  to 
have  some  influence  on  the  video 
makers.” 

Isn’t  there  an  alternative?  We  got  rid  of 
our  television  15  years  ago.  We  have  no 
VCR.  Our  three  children  spend  their  time 
in  creative  play,  reading,  drawing,  and 
conversation.  If  it  is  true  that  Americans 
read  on  average  only  10  hours  per  year 
and  yet  spend  365  hours  letting  their 
brains  rot  through  video,  doesn’t  that  cry 
out  for  correction? 

“The  medium  is  the  message.”  Mc- 
Luhan  was  right  on  target.  Video  is  a 
passive,  imagination-deadening  medium. 
It  is  as  harmful  spiritually  as  alcohol,  and 
just  as  addictive.  Too  many  Mennonites 
are  hooked.  As  with  alcohol,  the  answer  is 
to  throw  it  out,  joyfully  read  the  Bible 
and  other  books,  and  gladly  serve  Jesus 
together  as  a family  and  community  of 
faith. 

Philip  K.  Clemens,  Goshen,  Ind. 

“Energizing  Our  Church  Music”  by 
Wilbur  D.  Miller  (June  7)  is  a fine  article. 
Do  we  as  a churcb  know  how  to  get  hold 
of  the  issues  raised?  The  author  suggests 
an  answer:  “We  need  to  organize  a fellow- 
ship of  Mennonite  musicians.”  I would 
like  to  take  his  suggestion  a bit  further 
and  recommend  that  a “Mennonite  Arts 
Association”  be  formed.  It  would  include 
music,  drama,  and  visual  art. 

Miller  observes  that  our  trained  mu- 
sicians are  forced  out  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  This  is  true  in  the  other  arts  as 
well.  Also,  many  untrained  persons  who 
are  active  in  the  arts  desire  help  and 
fellowship.  Since  involvement  in  the  arts 
ranges  widely,  Mennonite  Arts  Associ- 
ation could  provide  two  types  of  mem- 
bership— a professional  one  for  those  in- 
volved as  practitioners  or  teachers,  and 
an  amateur  one  for  those  involved 
through  personal  interest  or  congrega- 


tional task. 

Since  April  I have  been  preparing  a 
proposal  which  introduces  such  an  associ- 
ation. I will  send  the  proposal  to  repre- 
sentative people,  who  will  be  asked  to 
make  copies  and  send  it  to  others  they 
know,  in  this  way  attempting  to  reach 
everyone  related  to  the  arts.  I propose 
that  the  first  meeting  of  Mennonite  Arts 
Association  be  held  during  Normal  89, 
Aug.  1-6, 1989,  and  that  it  be  a joint  meet- 
ing of  Mennonite  Cburch  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  people  in 
the  arts. 

Your  comments,  suggestions,  and  ques- 
tions are  welcome.  If  you  have  interest  in 
hearing  more,  please  send  a stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  to  me  at  College 
Mennonite  Church,  1900  S.  Main  St., 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Edmund  Pries,  board  vice-chairperson, 
Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College 

Wilbur  D.  Miller  has  made  some 
valuable  observations  and  suggestions 
regarding  church  music  in  Mennonite 
churches  (“Energizing  Our  Church  Mu- 
sic,” June  7).  I will,  however,  offer  a cor- 
rection to  Miller’s  first  point. 

Miller  claims,  “Not  one  of  our  colleges 
or  seminaries  offers  a major  in  church 
music. . . . Mennonite  musicians  who 
wish  to  study  church  music  must  do  so 
outside  the  context  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.”  He  adds,  “A  church  music  ma- 
jor would  include  all  of  the  same  music 
courses  as  any  music  degree.  There  would 
be  no  compromise  from  a musical 
standpoint.  However,  additional  courses 
in  music  ministry  would  prepare  these 
students  to  use  their  education  in  the 
local  church.” 

Precisely  such  a program,  operating 
within  the  Mennonite  church  context  and 
meeting  Miller’s  criteria  of  quality,  is 
available  at  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible 
College  in  Winnipeg,  Man.  It  has  offered  a 
bachelor  of  church  music  degree  for  de- 
cades. The  program  is  of  high  caliber  and 
commands  an  excellent  reputation.  So 
why  might  Miller  have  excluded  this  op- 
tion? 

Was  it  because  CMBC  is  operated  by 
the  Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Canada 
and  not  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Mennonite  Church?  If  so,  I 
would  offer  a gentle  reminder  that  the 
Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern 
Canada,  a member  conference  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  is  also  a member  of  tbe 
Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Canada. 
Furthermore,  CMBC  has  for  many  years 
had  an  approximate  average  of  20  stu- 
dents per  year  from  the  former  Ontario/ 
Quebec  and  Western  Ontario  parts  of  the 
Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern  Canada 
enrolled  in  either  the  theology  or  church 
music  degree  programs.  Bachelor  of 


church  music  graduates,  like  the  theology 
graduates,  continue  to  make  a significant 
contribution  in  Mennonite  churches. 

Or  was  the  CMBC  program  overlooked 
because  it  is  Canadian?  I hope  not.  Ca- 
nadian students  have  ventured  south  for 
many  years  and  learned  much.  We  invite 
American  students  to  also  come  and  dis- 
cover some  of  the  excellent  programs 
available  in  Canada.  Further  information 
on  the  bachelor  of  church  music  program 
can  be  requested  from  the  Admissions  Of- 
fice at  (?MBC,  600  Shaftesbury  Blvd., 
Winnipeg,  MB  R3P  OM4. 

Jacob  C.  Kulp,  East  Greenville,  Pa. 

I thank  God  and  Marcus  Lind  for  his 
admonition,  “Concern  About  the  Way  We 
Look”  (“Hear,  Hear!”  June  7).  Another 
Scripture  bearing  on  this  tendency  is 
“Love  not  the  world  neither  the  things 
that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the 
world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in 
him”  (1  John  2:15). 

Larry  W.  Nikkei,  executive  director. 
Prairie  View,  Newton,  Kans. 

I would  like  to  commend  Gospel  Herald 
for  the  attention  recently  given  to  the 
needs  of  the  mentally  ill  and  the  work 
done  by  Mennonite  mental  health  centers 
spanning  a period  of  40  years  (Apr.  19  and 
26).  It  is  through  this  kind  of  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  mentally  ill  among  us 
that  the  church  can  grow  in  its  respon- 
siveness. 

I was  troubled,  however,  by  your  Apr. 
19  editorial  which  implies  that  services  to 
the  long-term  mentally  ill  are  not  a high 
priority  for  Mennonite  mental  health  cen- 
ters. You  seem  to  have  come  to  this  con- 
clusion through  a section  of  our  report 
which  lists  highlights  of  1987.  Listed 
among  those  highlights  is  a management 
contract  to  manage  Meadowlark  Home- 
stead, which  is  a long-term  psychosocial 
rehabilitation  facility  for  the  long-term 
mentally  ill.  Prairie  View  has  long 
contracted  with  other  institutions  which 
serve  primarily  the  long-term  mentally 
ill.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  a program 
which  is  open  365  days  a year  which 
works  exclusively  with  the  long-term 
mentally  ill  in  a variety  of  social  and 
treatment  services.  At  any  given  time  we 
are  serving  hundreds  of  chronically  men- 
tally ill  patients. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  additional  atten- 
tion is  not  needed  in  this  area.  Clearly 
there  is  a tremendous  need  for  the 
church’s  involvement  with  services  to  the 
long-term  mentally  ill  and  their  families. 
This  is  only  to  say  that  had  you  taken  the 
time  to  make  one  phone  call.  Prairie 
View,  and  other  Mennonite  mental  health 
centers  by  implication,  could  have  been 
presented  much  more  fairly  in  terms  of 
services  already  being  provided. 
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Seven  Washington,  D.C.,  church  groups  are 
constructing  a retreat  house  near  Harper’s 
Ferry,  W.Va.  Called  Rolling  Ridge,  it  is  sched- 
uled for  completion  this  fall.  It  is  the  first  of 
several  year-round  retreat  facilities  that  will 
be  developed  by  the  seven  groups  over  the  next 
decade.  Two  of  the  seven  are  Mennonite— Com- 
munity House  Church  and  the  Washington 
Study-Service  Year  program  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College.  Among  the  others  is  the  So- 
journers Community.  A Mennonite  couple 
from  Washington— Paul  and  Ellen  Peachey — 
have  moved  to  Rolling  Ridge  to  start  a small 
community  that  will  be  responsible  for  care- 
taking, hospitality,  and  staff  resourcing. 
Several  work  retreats  are  scheduled  this  sum- 
mer to  help  with  construction.  More  informa- 
tion about  Rolling  Ridge  is  available  from 
Peacheys  at  R.  2,  Box  314,  Harper’s  Ferry,  WV 
25425. 

The  verdict  is  “innocent”  for  13  of  the  pro- 
testers arrested  at  the  Rocky  Flats  nuclear 
weapons  plant  in  Colorado  last  summer.  The 
13,  including  a Mennonite  pastor,  were  the 
first  to  be  tried  of  the  318  arrested.  They  had 
been  charged  with  blocking  a highway  and 
disobeying  police,  but  a jury  of  five  found  them 
innocent  on  May  17.  The  pastor  is  Marilyn 
Miller  of  Boulder  Mennonite  Church.  She  said 
one  of  the  jurors  had  a change  of  heart  during 
the  trial.  The  juror  told  Miller:  “Next  time  I’ll 
be  out  there  with  you.” 

A total  of  74  minority  youth  are  participat- 
ing in  the  Urban  Community  Development 
Summer  Service  Program  of  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  U.S.  Most  of  them  are  college 
students,  and  they  are  either  black,  Hispanic, 
or  native  American.  The  program,  started  in 
1982,  enables  minority  students  to  work  with  a 
church  or  a service  agency  in  their  home  com- 
munities for  10  weeks  in  the  summer.  They  are 
supported  by  MCC  U.S.  and  local  congrega- 
tions. The  program  is  designed  to  help  urban 
communities  develop  the  leadership  skills  of 
minority  students  and  strengthen  ties  between 
them  and  their  home  communities. 

A deported  leader  of  the  current  Palestinian 
uprising  is  a graduate  of  a Mennonite 
college.  He  is  Mubarak  Awad,  a Palestinian- 
American  who  has  led  nonviolent  opposition  to 
Israeli  occupation  of  West  Bank.  Israel’s  im- 
prisonment of  him  and  subsequent  deportation 
has  attracted  considerable  media  attention. 
Awad  is  the  founder  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Nonviolence,  which  is  located  in  East 
Jerusalem.  He  is  a 1973  graduate  of  Bluffton 
College — a General  Conference  Mennonite 
school  in  Bluffton,  Ohio.  Bluffton  president 
Elmer  Neufeld  sent  a letter  to  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  in  support  of  U.S.  efforts 
to  obtain  Awad’s  release  and  to  block  his  de- 
portation. “Mubarak  Awad  stands  in  a long 
historic  tradition — including  Mahatma  Gandhi 
and  Martin  Luther  King — of  opposition  to  in- 
justice and  oppression  by  nonviolent  means,” 
wrote  Neufeld. 

“The  Mennonites  are  the  most  dynamic  re- 
li^ous  group  I’ve  met  in  a long  time.”  So 

said  Mark  Vincer  of  the  CKVR  television  sta- 
tion in  Barrie,  Ont.  He  spent  nine  months  on 
background  research  for  a documentary  that 
his  station  did  on  the  Mennonites.  Then  a crew 
headed  by  anchorwoman  Sharon  Burkhart  de- 
voted five  weeks  to  preparing  the  30-minute 
program.  The  idea  for  the  documentary  was 
sparked  by  the  cleanup  work  of  Mennonite 


Disaster  Service  in  the  wake  of  the  tornado 
that  struck  Barrie  in  May  1985.  It  aired  on  May 
26. 

An  estimated  12,000  to  13,000  “Kanadier” 
Mennonites  have  returned  to  Canada  from 
Latin  America — and  more  are  on  the  way. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  a minority  of  the 
19th-century  immigrants  from  Russia  who  re- 
sisted assimilation  in  Canada  by  refusing  to 
send  their  children  to  public  schools,  as  re- 
quired by  law.  In  the  1920s  and  ’40s  they  went 
to  several  different  countries  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, retaining  their  Canadian  citizenship  and 
their  independent  way  of  life.  Today  they 
number  .about  84,000.  But  economic  hardship 
and  political  instability  in  those  countries  is 
bringing  an  increasing  number  of  the  Kanadier 
Mennonites  back  to  Canada.  To  help  them  with 
the  transition,  the  Family  Services  Program 
related  to  Mennonite  Central  Committee  has 
set  up  offices  in  Winkler  and  Altona,  Man.,  and 
in  Aylmer,  Ont. 

The  prime  minister  attended  the  anniver- 
sary celebrations  of  a Mennonite  colony  in 
Belize  recently.  Prime  Minister  Manuel 
Esquevel  spoke  to  some  1,300  people  who  had 
gathered  to  mark  the  30th  year  of  Spanish 
Lookout  Colony — the  largest  settlement  of 
Mennonite  immigrants  in  this  tiny  Central 
American  country.  He  urged  Mennonites  to 
hold  on  to  their  culture  and  their  faith.  The 
colony  was  established  in  1958  on  18,000  acres 
of  land,  and  the  first  settlers  were  members  of 
the  German-speaking  Kleinegemeinde  group 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  life  in  Mexico  and 
Canada. 

Brian  Wintle  is  the  new  president  of  Union 
Biblical  Seminary  in  India.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  since  1978  and  became 
acting  president  last  year.  He  is  a graduate  of 
UBS  and  holds  a doctorate  from  the  University 
of  Manchester  in  England.  Soon  after  his 


recent  inauguration,  Wintle  made  a four-week 
visit  to  North  America  to  meet  with  leaders  of 
denominations  and  agencies  that  support  his 
school.  Among  them  is  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  which  was  instrumental  in  helping 
UBS  move  from  rural  Yavatmal  to  urban  Pune 
in  the  early  1980s.  Veteran  MBM  missionaries 
Paul  and  Vesta  Miller  directed  the  relocation. 
UBS  has  215  students  on  its  Pune  campus,  plus 
another  245  in  its  extension  programs. 

Soviet  Mennonite  soldier-missionaries  in 
Afghanistan?  That  is  reportedly  the  case,  ac- 
cording to  Die  Mennonitische  Post,  the  Ger- 
man-language Mennonite  periodical  published 
in  Winnipeg,  Man.  During  the  10-year  Soviet 
military  occupation  of  Afghanistan,  which  is 
now  ending  with  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  all 
Soviet  troops,  some  of  the  soldiers  who  were 
Christians  started  Bible  studies  and  prayer 
sessions  among  the  local  people.  And 
reportedly  some  of  the  soldier-missionaries 
were  Mennonites  who  were  forced  to  serve  in 
the  armed  forces.  Die  Mennonitische  Post 
marveled  at  this  phenomenon  of  soldiers  from 
an  officially  atheistic  communist  country  wit- 
nessing to  their  faith  in  a Muslim  country  that 
permits  no  Christian  missionaries. 

Correction:  The  project  in  which  two  mis- 
sionary couples  are  involved  in  Hong  Kong  is 
not  helping  Filipinos  who  are  maids  in  Hong 
Kong,  as  stated  in  the  “Church  News”  section 
of  the  May  17  issue  (“Hong  Kong  Mennonites  to 
Reach  Important  Milestone”). 

New  appointments: 

• Karen  Miller,  director  of  continuing  educa- 
tion and  summer  programs.  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College.  She  is  also  adviser  to  interna- 
tional students.  The  continuing  education  pro- 
gram offers  evening  classes  to  local  people,  and 
summer  programs  is  simply  making  the 
campus  available  to  a variety  of  groups — con- 
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Mennonites  are  among  drought  victims.  One  of  the  many  farmers  suffering  from 
the  current  drought  in  the  Midwest  is  Lynn  Sauder  of  Eureka,  111.  His  soy  beans 
(pictured)  have  survived  so  far,  he  says,  but  his  corn  is  “curling  pretty  bad.” 
Precipitation  this  year  in  his  part  of  Dlinois  has  been  only  nine  inches — six  inches 
below  normal. — Dale  Gehman 
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ferences,  family  reunions,  sports  camps,  and 
others.  Miller  served  previously  as  an  adminis- 
trator at  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
where  she  is  a doctoral  candidate  in  interna- 
tional education.  She  has  also  served  overseas 
in  development,  taught  high  school,  and  devel- 
oped adult  education  materials. 

• Bev  Smith,  supervisor.  Provident  Bookstore, 
London,  Ont.  She  succeeds  Joanne  Huns- 
berger.  Smith  is  a recent  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo.  The  store  is  located  at 
Northland  Mall.  It  is  part  of  the  Provident 
chain  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

• Sherman  Eberly,  director  of  community  rela- 
tions, Eastern  Mennonite  High  School,  Harris- 
onburg, Va.  He  is  responsible  for  new  student 
admissions  and  the  annual  fund.  He  works 
alongside  development  director  Les  Helmuth. 
Eberly  served  previously  as  athletic  director  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Roger  Hochstetler  will  become  pastor  of  Me- 
tamora  (111.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Sept.  1.  He 
has  served  the  past  seven  years  as  pastor  of 
Holyrood  Mennonite  Church,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
•John  Kiblinger  became  pastor  of  Ridgeway 
Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  on  July 
1.  He  is  a 1988  graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary. 

• Mick  Som  mers  was  licensed  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  Howard-Miami  Mennonite  Church, 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  on  June  6.  He  serves  alongside 
part-time  copastor  Lee  Miller. 

• Brian  Boettgerv/iW  become  youth  minister  at 
Bahia  Vista  Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
on  Sept.  1.  He  is  a 1988  graduate  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary. 

Upcoming  events: 

• Nurse  in  the  Congregation  Project  Work- 
shop, Aug.  21-22,  at  Bluffton  (Ohio)  College.  It 
will  explore  the  “nurse  in  the  congregation” 
concept  initiated  by  Mennonite  Nurses  Associ- 
ation, critique  plans/materials  that  have  been 
developed  so  far,  and  look  at  next  steps  in  the 
project.  The  workshop  immediately  follows  the 
joint  annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Nurses  As- 
sociation and  Mennonite  Medical  Association. 
More  information  from  Vida  Huber  at  206  Old 
33,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone  703-434- 
1972. 

• Farmers  Retreat,  Aug.  12-14,  at  Camp  He- 
bron, Halifax,  Pa.  Participants  will  learn  from 
experts  about  farm  financing,  stress  manage- 
ment, insurance,  liability,  bankruptcy,  and  the 
role  of  Christians  in  influencing  farm  policy. 
More  information  from  Sid  Frey  at  the  camp, 
R.  3,  Box  646,  Halifax,  PA  17032;  phone  717- 
896-3441. 

• CPS  Eastern  District  Reunion,  Aug.  7,  at 
(]ove  Valley  Camp,  Mercersburg,  Pa.  This  is 
the  43rd  such  reunion  of  World  War  II  con- 
scientious objectors  who  were  in  Civilian 
Public  Service.  More  information  from  Ellis 
Halteman  at  411  N.  Main  St.,  Telford,  PA 
18969. 

• Homecoming  Weekend,  July  8-10,  at  Cas- 
selton  (N.  Dak.)  Mennonite  Church.  The 
activities  include  an  open  house,  recreation, 
countryside  tour,  reminiscing,  and  worship. 
More  information  from  the  church  at  Box  840, 
Casselton,  ND  58012;  phone  701-347-4114. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Director  of  overseas  program,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  This  is  a new  position  that 
takes  some  of  the  burden  off  the  executive 
secretary.  Qualifications  include  experience 
with  MCC  or  a similar  organization  and  ad- 
ministrative experience.  Contact  John  Lapp  at 
MCC,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717-859- 
1151. 

• Audio/video  producer,  Mennonite  Board  of 
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Missions  office  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  The  per- 
son will  provide  leadership  in  conceptual 
development  and  supervision  of  production 
activity  for  media  resources  intended  for  con- 
gregations and  the  public  media.  Training  and 
professional  experience  are  required.  Contact 
Ken  Weaver  at  Media  Ministries,  MBM,  1251 
Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone 
703-434-6701. 

• Caretaker  couple,  Beaver  Camp,  Lowville, 
N.Y.  The  primary  work  is  in  food  service, 
maintenance,  and  group  hosting.  Contact 
Mark/Brenda  Hartman-Souder  at  the  camp. 
Star  Route  Box  221,  Lowville,  NY  13367;  phone 
315-376-2640. 

• Music  teacher.  Lake  Center  Christian  School, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  starting  in  September  or  in 
January.  This  is  a three-days-a-week  position 


Mennonite  workers  commissioned. 

Two  Mennonite  workers  from  Ohio — 
Sandi  McLaughlin  of  Plain  City  and 
Elinor  Miller  of  Sugarcreek— were 
commissioned  recently  for  service 
among  the  African  independent 
churches  of  Botswana.  The  ceremony 
took  place  at  the  Spiritual  Healing 
Church  in  Mochudi.  “The  Holy  Spirit  has 
sent  these  women  to  do  his  work,”  said 
the  pastor.  Each  of  the  independent 
churches  has  its  own  distinctive 
uniform,  and  the  Mennonite  workers 
chose  to  the  make  uniforms  that  are 
different  from  those  of  any  one  church 
so  that  they  could  identify  with  all  the 
churches.  McLaughlin  and  Miller  are 
beginning  their  second  terms  in 
Botswana  under  Mennonite  Ministries, 
which  is  made  up  of  workers  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
Africa  Inter-Mennonite  Mission.  During 
their  first  terms  they  were  both  involved 
in  training  teachers  of  religion  in 
Botswana’s  schools.  'They  are  spending 
their  second  term  in  religious  education 
in  independent  churches. 


with  grades  K-8.  Contact  Roger  Putnam  at  the 
school,  1360  Woodmont,  Hartville,  OH  44632; 
phone  216-877-2049. 

New  members: 

•Oak  Grove,  Smithville,  Ohio:  Rodney 
Hostetler,  Christine  Smucker,  and  Tim  Stutz- 
man. 

•Ridgeway,  Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Paul  La- 
Prevotte,  Dorothy  Varner,  Derrick  Whetzel, 
Kevin  Whetzel,  Luann  Tyson,  Corey  Layman, 
Janel  Guengerich,  Melissa  Brubaker,  Derick 
Brubaker,  and  Karen  Bowman. 

•Mountville,  Pa.:  Doug  Charles,  Jason  Charles, 
Jewell  Charles,  Kenny  Charles,  Christianne 
Murphy,  Nissa  Murphy,  and  Rick  Wenditz,  Jr., 
by  baptism;  and  Bob  and  Cecila  Harrin^on. 
Ethan  Harrington,  Audra  Harrington,  Irvin 
and  Ava  Horst,  and  Ray  and  Dawn  Kauffman 
by  confession  of  faith. 

•Neffsville,  Lancaster,  Pa.:  Greg  Dowd, 
Christopher  Hoover,  Jeane  Horning,  Darla 
Shertzer,  and  Johann  Stauffer. 

•Zion,  Hubbard,  Oreg.:  Andrea  Janeal  Shetler, 
Michael  Alan  Roth,  and  Kelly  Sue  Stringer. 
•Martin’s  Creek,  Millersburg,  Ohio:  Onley 
Heath  by  confession  of  faith. 

•St.  Jacobs,  Ont:  Sri  Nouan  Panyadeth,  Noi 
Panyadeth,  Lian  Panyadeth,  Leing  Nay,  Sa- 
vang  Nay,  Lerng  Phanpha,  Yeun  Duangkham, 
Juang  Srithongpan,  Sith  Phommavanh,  and 
Korng  Khiawpuang. 

•Summit,  Barberton,  Ohio:  Patricia  Yousey. 
•Walnut  Creek,  Ohio:  Mervin  Kline  by  con- 
fession of  faith. 

•Trinity,  Morton,  III:  Brad  Lamprecht,  Oretta 
Smith,  Lisa  Wilson,  Kevin  Bowers,  and  Marcie 
Baum  by  baptism;  and  Mary  Hohulin,  Clar- 
ence Judy,  Jody  Jones,  Sharon  Kelly,  Carol 
Lane,  Walter  and  Doris  Smeltzer,  and  Leon 
and  Sue  Clearwater  by  confession  of  faith. 

Change  of  address:  James  and  Nancy  Roynon 
from  Norton,  Ohio,  to  V-986-RO  20,  R.  2,  Arch- 
bold, OH  43502.  Luke  S.  Martin  from  811  S. 
Sixth  St.,  to  29  S.  Madison  St.,  Allentown,  PA 
18102.  Phone:  215-434-9031.  Ian  and  Ann 
Duckham  to  Mennonite  Resource  Centre,  11 
Shasta  Grove,  Lesmurdie,  W.A.  6076,  Aus- 
tralia. Robert  and  Margaret  Richer  Smith 
from  2661  Cold  Springs  Manor  Dr.,  to  5500 
Grandview  Dr.,  Indianapolis,  IN  46208. 
Homer  E.  Yutzy  from  Morenci,  Mich.,  to  13169 
CR  16,  Wauseon,  OH  43567.  Phone:  419-452- 
6756.  John  P.  Oyer  from  Glendale,  Ariz.,  to 
4042  W.  Puget  Lane,  Phoenix,  AZ  85051. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Albrecht,  Curtis  and  Mary  (Nissan),  Tis- 
kilwa.  111.,  third  child,  first  son,  Curtis  Anson, 
Jr.,  June  6. 

Aldis,  Dick  and  Karen  (Regehr),  Harper, 
Kans.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Elisabeth 
Ann,  June  4. 

Barnes,  Deac  and  Vicki,  Morton,  111.,  third 
child,  second  son,  Jake  Colter,  June  5. 

Bomberger,  John  and  Linda  (High),  Lititz, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Kristen  Elise,  June  3. 

Bontrager,  Don  and  Barb  (Beachy),  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Wendall 
Tyson,  June  6. 

Current,  Gary  and  Tina  (Schrock),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Ashley  Le-Ann,  May  11. 

Folsom,  Joseph  and  Mary  (Rothenberger), 
Hubbard,  Oreg.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter, 
Sarah  Elizabeth,  June  8. 

Geiser,  Brian  and  Tisha  (Davis),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Tia  Laree,  June  9. 


Seventeen  VSers  commissioned.  Seventeen  Voluntary  Service  workers  b^n 
assignments  on  June  17  with  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  They  spent  May 
31-June  17  in  discipleship  training  at  the  Youth  Evangelism  Service  (YES) 
Discipleship  Center  in  Philadelphia.  The  new  VSers  are: 

Front  (left  to  right) — Barbie  Martin  of  Reinholds,  Pa.,  physical  therapist  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Darrell  Histand  of  Pipersville,  Pa.,  construction  worker  in 
Syracuse,  N.Y.;  and  Christine  Mason  of  Malton,  Ont.,  child  care  worker  in  Mobile, 
Ala. 

Second  row — Kristina  Kern  of  York,  Pa.,  social  worker  in  Corning,  N.  Y.; 
Deborah  Shirk  of  Lyndhurst,  Va.,  child  care  worker  in  Mobile,  Ala.;  Charlene  Schildt 
of  Marietta,  Pa.,  Habitat  for  Humanity  worker  in  Americus,  Ga.;  Roxanne  Driver  of 
Altoona,  Pa.,  teacher  in  John’s  Island,  S.C.;  and  Linda  Borntrager  of  Goshen,  Ind., 
day  care  teacher  in  Homestead,  Fla. 

Third  row— Leland  Burkholder  of  Ickesburg,  Pa.,  home  repair  worker  in  John’s 
Island,  S.C.;  David  Medema,  Evangelicals  for  Social  Action  worker  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Tim  Anton  of  Doylestown,  Pa.,  home  repair  and  youth  worker  in  Corning,  N.Y.; 
Ken  Schildt  of  Marietta,  Pa.,  Habitat  for  Humanity  worker  in  Americus,  Ga.;  Ralph 
Robinson  of  Lindenwold,  N.J.,  day-care  center  worker  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Samuel 
Beachy  of  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  carpenter  in  John’s  Island,  S.C.;  and  JoAnn  Frey  of 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  nurse  in  Portland,  Maine. 

Not  pictured  but  also  entering  VS  is  Connie  Medema,  serving  in  Phila;delphia. 


Good,  Howard  and  Gloria  (Shenk),  Kin- 
shasa, Zaire,  third  and  fourth  children, 
Nicholas  Edward  and  Christopher  David,  June 
13. 

Kauffinan,  Jerry  and  Mary  Beth  (Yoder), 
Grove  City,  Ohio,  first  child,  Laura  Michelle, 
Jan.  3. 

Litwiller,  Darwin  and  Patty  (Kucik),  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  second  child,  first  son,  Cody  Keith, 
June  9. 

Martin,  Clifford  and  Carol  (Nolt),  Stevens, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Sheldon  Paul,  June 
11. 

Metternich,  Scott  and  Tobi  (Anderson),  Tre- 
mont,  111.,  first  child,  Amanda  Nicole,  Apr.  8. 

Miller,  Dean  and  Julie  (Morgan),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Jennifer  Morgan,  June  2. 

Puffinburg,  James  and  Sandra  (Valentine), 
Grantsville,  Md.,  second  child,  first  son,  James 
Allen  Jr.,  May  18. 

Shenk,  Dale  and  Karen  (Fast),  Goshen,  Ind., 
second  son,  Philip  Andrew,  June  9. 

Shenk,  Roger  and  Ruth  (Horst),  Tiskilwa, 
111.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Marie  Esther, 
May  27. 

Speigle,  Robert  and  Danita  (Thomas),  Bos- 
well, Pa.,  first  son,  Jonathan  Robert,  Apr.  8. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
‘‘Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Chupp-Myers.  Brent  Chupp,  Waterford 
cong.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Lauri  Myers,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  by  Etril  J.  Leinbach,  May  28. 

Emrich- Yoder.  Todd  Emrich  and  Mary  Lou 
Yoder,  both  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Bay  Shore  cong., 
by  Howard  S.  Schmitt,  June  10. 

Esbenshade-Fox.  Theodore  Lee  Esben- 
shade,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  and 
Anna  Mary  Fox,  by  Linford  D.  King,  June  4. 

Gabel-Sensenig.  Robert  Gibson  Gabel  and 
Debra  Ann  Sensenig,  Exton,  Pa.,  Neffsville 
cong.,  by  Linford  D.  King,  June  11. 

Gorvett-Murray.  Bruce  Gorvett,  Stratford, 
Ont.,  and  Louise  Murray,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Stirling  Avenue  cong.,  by  Mary  Mae  Schwart- 
zentruber.  May  7. 

Grasse-Souder.  James  M.  Grasse,  Chalfont, 
Pa.,  and  Marlissa  J.  Souder,  Telford,  Pa.,  both 
of  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by  Bob  Shreiner  and 
Gerry  Clemmer,  June  11. 

Haning-Stanton.  William  Haning,  Springs, 
Pa.,  Springs  cong.,  and  Deborah  Stanton,  Bit- 
tinger,  Md.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  by  Ste- 
ven Heatwole,  Apr.  9. 

Hansen-Lane.  Johanas  Hansen,  Malcolm, 
111.,  and  Phyllis  Lane,  Lincoln,  111.,  Trinity 
cong.,  by  Mahlon  Miller,  May  28. 

Lamprecht-Wilson.  Brad  Lamprecht  and 
Lisa  Wilson,  both  of  Morton,  111.,  Trinity  cong., 
by  Mahlon  Miller,  Mar.  26. 


Miller-Lawson.  Byron  Miller,  Springs,  Pa., 
Springs  cong.,  and  Sally  Lawson,  Grantsville, 
Md.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  by  Steven  Heat- 
wole, June  4. 

Myer-Greenard.  Philip  Myer,  Hickory, 
N.C.,  Hickory  cong.,  and  Loretta  Lynne  Green- 
ard,  Washington,  D.C.,  Peabody  cong.,  by 
George  Richards,  May  21. 

Peachey-Notestine.  Greg  Peachey,  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  Allensville  cong.,  and  Beth  Note- 
stine,  McVeytown,  Pa.,  Presbyterian  Church, 
by  Tim  Peachey  and  Daniel  Williams,  Apr.  30. 

Ryskamp-Eash.  James  Ryskamp,  Kent- 
wood, Mich.,  and  Lori  Michele  Eash,  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  Orville  Miller, 
June  4. 

Schwartz-Frohriep.  Douglas  Schwartz, 
Coldwater,  Mich.,  and  Kim  Frohriep,  Burr 
Oak,  Mich.,  both  of  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  Or- 
ville G.  Miller,  June  11. 


Spaulding-Coy.  Randall  Lee  Spaulding, 
Amboy,  Ind.,  and  Laura  Marie  Coy,  Richmond, 
Ind.,  both  of  Howard-Miami  cong.,  by  Lee 
Miller,  June  11. 


Obituaries 


Bender,  Herman  W.,  son  of  John  H.  and 
Lydia  (Miller)  Bender,  was  born  at  Springs, 
Pa.,  July  21,  1900;  died  at  Sandy,  Utah,  Apr. 
30,  1988;  aged  87  y.  On  June  18,  1924,  he  was 
married  to  Verna  Kemp,  who  died  June  26, 
1971.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Betta  Lee 
Kaufman),  2 sons  (H.  Weldon  and  John  Mil- 
lard), 11  grandchildren,  9 great-grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Ezra),  and  2 sisters  (Ann  Bender 
and  Marie  Haning).  He  was  a member  of 
Springs  Mennonite  Church,  where  memorial 
services  were  held  on  May  21,  in  charge  of  Ste- 
ven Heatwole;  interment  in  Springs  Cemetery. 

Eash,  Anna  Luella,  daughter  of  Levi  and 
Fannie  (Bontrager)  Eash,  was  born  at  Mid- 
land, Mich.,  on  Apr.  29,  1922;  died  at  her  home 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  14, 1988;  aged  66  y.  Sur- 
viving are  3 sisters  (Mary,  Florence,  and  Kath- 
ryn) and  4 brothers  (John,  Lloyd,  Dale,  and 
Jess).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister 
(Sue)  and  one  brother  (Floyd).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Sunnyslope  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Locust  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.,  on  June  18,  in  charge 
of  Orville  Miller  and  Jim  Carpenter. 


Pontius'  Puddle 
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Esch,  Reuben  M.,  son  of  Menno  and  Sarah 
Gennette  (Yoder)  Esch,  was  born  in  Kneeland, 
Mich.,  Nov.  5,  1908;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Fairview,  Mich.,  May  18,  1988;  aged  79  y.  He 
was  married  to  Mavis  Reber,  who  died  in  April 
1983.  Surviving  are  5 daughters  (Barbara  Wag- 
goner, Betty  Hoffstetter,  Kathy  Pususta,  Mary 
Esch,  and  Dawn  Buchanan),  one  son  (Randall), 
and  10  grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of 
Fairview  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  May  22,  in  charge  of 
Virgil  Hershberger;  interment  in  Fairview 
Cemetery. 

Fletcher,  Jay  J.,  Jr.,  son  of  John  Jay,  Sr., 
and  Doris  W.  Fletcher,  was  born  in  Bethesda, 
Md.,  Apr.  21,  1948;  died  in  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
Jan.  31,  1988;  aged  39  y.  He  was  married  to 
Julie  M.  Lehman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Allison  J.  and  Robin  A.),  one 
sister  (Jane),  one  brother  (Rob),  and  maternal 
grandmother  (Elise  McChesney).  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  in  charge  of  Merle  Cordell  and 
Dave  Manger;  Interment  in  Chambersburg 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Alta  Pearl  Eash,  daughter  of 
Joe  S.  and  Anna  (Reber)  Eash,  was  born  at 
Wellman,  Iowa,  Aug.  15, 1895;  died  at  Milford, 
Nebr.,  June  7, 1988;  aged  92  y.  On  Dec.  30, 1914, 
she  was  married  to  Dan  J.  Hershberger,  who 
died  on  May  14,  1967.  Surviving  are  2 daugh- 
ters (Geraldine  Koci  and  Mildred  Heyen),  2 
sons  (Lyle  and  Marlin  Hershberger),  7 grand- 
children, 18  great-grandchildren,  and  7 great- 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Lawrence)  and  one  daughter 
(Marlyne).  She  was  a member  of  East  Fairview 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  June  11,  in  charge  of  Lloyd 
Gingerich;  interment  in  East  Fairview 
Cemetery. 

Landes,  Clayton  M.,  son  of  Jonas  S.  and 
Anna  (Myers)  Landes,  was  born  in  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.,  Dec.  26,  1927;  died  at  Hunterdon  Medical 
Center,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.J.,  June  2, 1988;  aged 
60  y.  In  February  1951,  he  was  married  to  Al- 
verda  Freed,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 daughters  (Betty  Ann  Donley  and  Joyce  E. 
Sulat),  3 sons  (Ronald  L.,  Steven  J.,  and  An- 
thony J.),  5 grandchildren,  one  sister  (Florence 
Kindy),  and  one  foster  sister  (Marge  Blank). 
He  was  a member  of  Doylestown  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
June  6,  in  charge  of  Ray  K.  Yoder  and  Duane 
Bishop;  interment  in  Doylestown  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Lengacher,  Lewis  E.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Bar- 
bara (Delagrange)  Lengacher,  was  born  in 
Grabill,  Ind.,  June  6,  1911;  died  of  strokes  at 
Regency  Place  Nursing  Home,on  May  7,  1988; 
aged  76  y.  In  1941,  he  was  married  to  Leona 
Regan,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 sons 
(Don,  Bob,  Jack,  Glen,  Steve,  Mark,  and  Tim), 
2 daughters  (Sharon  and  Barb),  19  grand- 
children, 6 great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters 
(Margaret  Fleck  and  Ann  Levy).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  (Billy).  He  was  a 
member  of  First  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Central  Mennonite 
Church  on  May  10,  in  charge  of  Don  De- 
lagrange, Mark  Vincent,  and  Bill  Reins;  inter- 
ment in  Yaggy  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Jacob  Beetem,  son  of  David  and 
Caroline  (Wise)  Martin,  was  born  on  Aug.  20, 
1888;  died  at  Menno  Haven,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  May  2,  1988;  aged  99  y.  On  Sept.  28,  1910, 
he  was  married  to  Minnie  Mae  Smith,  who  died 
on  Sept.  10, 1948.  In  January  1951,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Magdalena  M.  Martin,  who  died  on  Feb. 
2,  1971.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Luella  Mae 
Shank,  Mary  Baer,  and  Martha  Witmer),  one 
son  (David  H.),  19  grandchildren,  62  great- 
grandchildren, and  39  great-great-grandchild- 
ren. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Paul 


Calvin).  He  was  a member  of  Rowe  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
May  5,  in  charge  of  Paul  Martin  and  Darrell 
Baer;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Miller,  Harold  E.,  son  of  Harry  E.  and 
Luella  (Shetler)  Miller,  was  born  in  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1913;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Ventura,  Calif.,  May  23,  1988;  aged  74  y.  On 
Feb.  19,  1938,  he  was  married  to  Frances 
Hepfer,  wno  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (David  Harold),  2 daughters  (Rachel  Hers- 
kowitz  and  Becky  Miller),  9 grandchildren,  5 
brothers  (Clyde,  Allen,  Samuel,  David  Russel, 
and  James),  and  one  sister  (Doris  Click).  He 
held  dual  membership  in  Glennon  Heights 
Mennonite  Church  in  Denver  and  Ventura 
Missionary  Church  in  Ventura,  Calif.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Ventura  Missionary 
Church  on  May  28,  in  charge  of  Pastor  DeWitt, 
Milt  Davis,  and  Lloyd  Wilson;  interment  in 
Yellow  Creek  Cemetery,  Pearl  City,  111. 

Otto,  Allen,  son  of  Lloyd  and  Luenna  (Ba- 
ker) Otto,  was  born  at  Springs,  Pa.,  May  23, 
1922;  died  of  cancer  at  Sacred  Heart  Hospital, 
Cumberland,  Md.,  Apr.  28, 1988;  aged  65  y.  On 
Sept.  26,  1944,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Davis, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(Brian  Otto),  2 brothers  (Galen  and  Larry),  and 
2 sisters  (Alta  Holt  and  Edith  Otto).  He  was  a 
member  of  Springs  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  1,  in  charge 
of  Steven  Heatwole;  Interment  in  Springs 
Cemetery. 

Reesor,  Simeon,  son  of  Isaac  and  Emma 
(Rittenhouse)  Reesor,  was  born  in  Markham 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Apr.  20,  1896;  died  at  Scarborough 
Centenary  Hospital,  Scarborough,  Ont.,  May 
21,  1988;  aged  92  y.  On  Aug.  22,  1922,  he  was 
married  to  Annie  Wideman,  who  died  on  Oct. 
26,  1986.  Surviving  are  3 children  (Norma 
Barkey,  Murray,  and  Elizabeth  Smith)  and  8 
grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
sisters  (Christina  Wideman  and  Susanna)  and 
one  brother  (Abram).  He  was  a member  of 
Rouge  Valley  Mennonite  Church,  Cedar  Grove, 
Ont.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Reesor’s 
Mennonite  Church  on  May  24,  in  charge  of 
Stephen  Drudge  and  Arthur  Byer;  interment 
in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Saltzman,  Alvin  C.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Bar- 
bara (Eigsti)  Saltzman,  was  born  in  Flanagan, 
111.,  Jan.  7, 1893;  died  at  Bellflower,  Calif.,  June 
3,  1988;  aged  95  y.  On  June  23,  1926,  he  was 
married  to  Mabel  K.  Albrecht,  who  died  on 
Nov.  20,  1981.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Barbara  King),  2 grandchildren,  and  one  bro- 
ther (Irvin  Saltzman).  He  was  a member  of 
Faith  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  June  6,  in  charge  of  Stanley 
Green  and  Allan  Yoder;  interment  in  Bellevue 
Mausoleum,  Ontario,  Calif. 

Short,  Harold,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary 
(Riegsecker)  Short,  was  born  in  Henry  Co., 
Ohio,  Jan.  15,  1911;  died  of  a stroke  at  Fulton 
County  Health  Center,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  June  5, 
1988;  aged  77  y.  On  Jan.  26,  1932,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Ruth  R.  Grieser,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 children  (Colenzo  Short,  Shir- 
ley Gerber,  and  Connie  Short),  7 grand- 
children, and  one  great-grandson.  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  (Harold  Short,  Jr.). 
He  was  a member  of  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  9,  in 
charge  of  Ellis  Croyle  and  Ross  Miller;  inter- 
ment in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Small,  Robert  E.,  was  born  on  Sept.  26, 
1912;  died  as  a result  of  a heart  attack  on  Feb. 
6,  1988;  aged  75  y.  On  June  14,  1942,  he  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Isaacs,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  is  one  daughter  (Gertrude  Ann 
Morgan).  He  was  a member  of  Hesston  Inter- 
Mennonite  Fellowship,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  9,  in  charge  of  R.  Herbert 


Minnich,  Waldo  E.  Miller,  and  Milferd  Wenger; 

Wenger,  Amos  Daniel,  son  of  A.  D.  and  An- 
nie (Lehman)  Wenger,  was  born  in  Millersville, 
Pa.,  Mar.  29,  1906;  died  at  Chesapeake,  Va., 
May  14,  1988;  aged  82  y.  On  Oct.  25,  1931,  he 
was  married  to  Lenora  M.  Harkins,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (A.  Daniel, 
John  R.,  and  James  H.),  2 daughters  (Rachel 
Roth  and  Joy  Monroe),  13  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchilden,  2 brothers  (Paul  L.  and 
Chester  L.),  and  2 sisters  (Ruth  Snider  and 
Rhoda  E.).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
brother  (Ralph  L.)  and  2 sisters  (Mary  Kratz 
and  Anna  May  Garber).  He  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  on  June  10,  1937,  and  served  the 
Mt.  Pleasant  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Mennonite 
Church  on  May  18,  in  charge  of  Philip  Miller 
and  Paul  Kratz. 

Wenger,  Mary  Elizabeth  White,  daughter 
of  Elmer  J.  and  Sadie  (Byler)  White,  was  born 
at  Newton,  Kans.,  Oct.  27,  1914;  died  at  Park- 
view  Manor,  Wellman,  Iowa,  June  3, 1988;  aged 
73  y.  On  June  18,  1939,  she  was  married  to 
Harry  J.  Wenger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (John  D.  Wenger  and  Don  R. 
Johnson),  6 grandchildren,  one  great-grand- 
daughter, 4 sisters  (Gladys  Zook,  Neva  White, 
Elsie  White,  and  Erna  Jantz),  and  4 brothers 
(Allen,  Clement,  Dale,  and  James).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers  (Warren  and 
Calvin).  She  was  a member  of  Wellman  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  June  6,  in  charge  of  Stanley  Weaver 
and  Eugene  Blosser;  interment  in  Wellman 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Williams,  Sylvia  Anne,  daughter  of  Millard 
and  Beatrice  (Mayer)  Detweiler,  was  born  at 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  Feb.  27,  1938;  died  of  cancer 
at  Denver,  Colo,  on  May  5,  1988;  aged  50  y.  On 
June  20,  1962,  she  was  married  to  Lynn  Wil- 
liams, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Dana),  her  mother,  2 sisters  (Mary 
Lois  Miller  and  Emily  Lantz),  and  one  brother 
(Richard  Lambert).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  her  father.  She  was  a member  of  First  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  memorial  services  were 
held  on  May  9,  in  charge  of  Walter  Friesen; 
interment  in  the  Crown  Hill  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meeting,  Montgomery, 
Ind.,  July  7-9 

Virginia  Conference  assembly,  Bergton,  Va.,  July  13-17 
Worldwide  Missions  Conference,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  16-17 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  July  17-19 

Leadership  Consultation  for  Black  and  Integrated  Churches, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  21-23 

South  Central  inference  annual  meeting.  Ft.  Worth,  Tex., 
July  29-31 

Congress  on  Evangelism,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  4-7 
Hispanic  Assembly,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Aug.  9-12 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  12 
Ohio  Family  Life  Conference,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  Aug.  12-14 
^nservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  northern  Indiana, 
Aug.  15-18 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  executive  council,  Aug.  17- 
18 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Aug. 
20 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Nicaraguan  churches,  hopeful  of  peace, 
are  busy  at  the  local  level 

While  most  of  the  world’s  attention  is 
on  the  cease-fire  negotiations  in  Mana- 
gua, a number  of  churches,  hopeful  of 
peace,  are  busy  with  grassroots  efforts 
aimed  at  reconciling  segments  of  the  frac- 
tured Nicaraguan  society.  Throughout 
the  country,  church  leaders  are  working 
to  increase  the  possibilities  of  peace 
should  government  negotiations  result  in 
signed  accords. 

They  are  supporting  local  “peace  com- 
missions” in  rural  areas.  The  commis- 
sions, formed  in  the  aftermath  of  the  ac- 
cords, signed  last  August  in  Guatemala 
by  the  presidents  of  five  Central  Amer- 
ican countries,  are  led  in  many  areas  by  a 
local  priest  or  pastor.  More  than  200  com- 
missions were  created  last  fall  and 
charged  with  bringing  about  reconcilia- 
tion on  the  local  level.  The  commissions 
succeeded  in  convincing  some  “contra” 
rebels  to  turn  themselves  in  under  a 
government  amnesty  plan,  and  they  also 
pressured  the  government  to  release 
hundreds  of  prisoners  jailed  under  suspi- 
cion of  aiding  the  U.S.-backed  contra 
forces. 

When  the  peace  process  bogged  down 
late  in  1987,  most  of  the  local  commis- 
sions ceased  to  function  and  the  war 
began  to  heat  up  again.  With  the  signing 
of  a temporary  cease-fire  agreement  in 
March,  Gustavo  Parajon,  a Baptist  pastor 
and  one  of  four  clergy  members  of  a Na- 
tional Reconciliation  Commission,  chal- 
lenged the  churches  to  reactivate  the  local 
commissions. 

Catholic  order  decides  against 
expelling  pro-choice  nuns 

In  what  Catholic  advocates  of  abortion 
rights  are  calling  a major  victory,  a 
Rome-based  religious  order,  in  apparent 
defiance  of  Vatican  wishes,  has  decided 
not  to  dismiss  two  nuns  who  have  pub- 
licly supported  legal  abortion.  The 
General  Government  Group  of  the  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur  made  the  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  Sisters  Barbara  Fer- 
raro and  Patricia  Hussey  of  Charleston, 
W.Va.  While  refusing  to  expel  the  two 
nuns,  the  General  Government  Group 
strongly  criticized  the  pair  for  breaking 
with  the  community  and  distanced  the 
community  from  the  abortion  views  of 
the  controversial  nuns. 

The  two  sisters,  who  run  a shelter  for 
homeless  women,  have  faced  the  threat  of 
dismissal  since  signing  a 1984  New  York 
Times  advertisement  dissenting  from  the 


church’s  stand  on  abortion.  “We’re 
elated,”  the  sisters  said.  “We  hope  our 
struggle  will  make  it  easier  for  other 
Catholics  to  remain  firm  when  they  face 
ecclesial  injustice.”  The  Vatican  had 
directed  the  religious  order  to  dismiss  the 
nuns  unless  they  withdraw  their  endorse- 
ment. But  the  leadership  group  said,  “We 
believe  this  action  will  not  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  church  or  the  order.” 

Detective  resigns  force; 

abortion  arrests  ‘compromised’  beliefs 

A 10-year  veteran  of  the  Jackson,  Miss., 
police  force  has  resigned  after  arresting 
three  people  during  an  antiabortion  dem- 
onstration, saying  he  “came  to  the 
realization  that  what  is  lawful  is  not 
necessarily  good  and  righteous.”  Joe  Dan- 
iels was  a detective  in  the  police  depart- 
ment’s child  protection  division  when  he 
was  called  in  to  help  arrest  64  of  about 
150  protesters  who  were  charged  with 
trespassing  at  the  Mississippi  Women’s 
Medical  Clinic  recently. 

Daniels  said  he  arrested  a woman  and 
her  husband  who  were  protesting  with  a 
small  child  and  also  arrested  a pregnant 
woman  at  the  demonstration.  He  said 
that  while  he  was  taking  them  to  the 
precinct,  they  told  him  he  was  allowing 
abortions  to  be  committed  because  he  had 
removed  them  from  the  protest.  Accord- 
ing to  Daniels,  the  demonstrators  began 
praying  for  him  out  loud.  The  United 
Methodist  layman  said  this  led  him  to 
realize  that  he  had  compromised  his 
Christian  beliefs. 

Innovative  mission  strategy  urged 
in  ‘restricted’  nations 

Bivocational  workers  (sometimes 
described  as  “tentmakers”)  could  play  a 
key  role  as  Christian  witnesses  in  coun- 
tries which  never  admit  a traditional  mis- 
sionary, an  evangelical  missiologist  told 
the  global  strategy  group  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board  recently. 
“We  cannot  afford  to  delegate  the  whole 
work  of  the  church  to  a paid  handful,” 
contended  Ted  Ward  of  Trinity  Evangel- 
ical Divinity  School. 

He  pointed  out  that  many  Christians 
are  already  at  work  in  many  vocations  in 
some  of  those  “restricted”  lands.  It  was 
important,  he  suggested,  that  those 
workers  be  identified  and  trained  in 
Christian  ministry  so  that  they  could 
make  a positive  impact  there  and  in  other 
countries  inaccessible  to  full-time  mis- 
sionaries. 

Too  many  people,  he  maintained,  think 
they  can  only  be  “called”  by  God  to  full- 
time ministry.  They  and  the  church 
generally,  he  said,  have  failed  to  realize 
some  of  the  greatest  Christian  mission- 
aries were  bivocational,  using  a secular 


vocation  or  profession  at  the  same  time 
they  were  doing  Christian  work.  He  urged 
the  mission  board  to  establish  an  or- 
ganized corps  of  Christian  educators, 
especially  those  trained  in  teaching 
English.  Such  teachers  are  in  demand 
around  the  world,  he  stated. 

Millennium  celebrations  lead  to 
new  status  for  Ukrainian  Catholics 

The  celebrations  of  the  millennium  of 
Christianity  in  Russia  appear  to  be  lead- 
ing to  a historic  breakthrough  in  the 
underground  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church’s  bid  for  official  recognition.  The 
existence  of  this  church  as  a separate 
entity  has  been  illegal  in  the  Soviet  Union 
since  1946,  when  the  government  forced  it 
to  merge  with  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church.  Despite  the  state  ban,  the  church 
has  continued  to  be  active  as  an  under- 
ground movement.  Russian  Orthodox 
Metropolitan  Filaret  announced  recently, 
however,  that  his  church  has  agreed  to 
hold  discussions  with  the  Vatican  on  the 
status  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholics.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  talks,  which  will  begin 
in  July  at  a monastery  in  Finland,  consti- 
tute an  implicit  recognition  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church. 

Israel  approves  Mormon  college; 
church  promises  no  proselytizing 

The  Israeli  Cabinet  put  an  end  to  a 
three-year-old  controversy  recently  when 
it  approved  the  lease  for  a university 
branch  operated  in  Jerusalem  by  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints  (Mormons)  after  church  leaders 
guaranteed  that  students  would  not  pros- 
elytize. In  a motion  approved  by  a large 
majority,  the  Cabinet  voted  to  approve 
the  lease  for  the  campus  of  the  Jerusalem 
Center  for  Near  East  Studies.  The  center, 
located  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  af- 
filiated with  Brigham  Young  University 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Baptists,  Methodists  cooperate  to  print 
15  million  New  Testaments 

Two  of  the  largest  church  publishing 
operations  in  the  world — both  located  in 
Nashville,  Tenn. — are  joining  in  a historic 
venture  to  publish  about  15  million  New 
Testaments  in  English  and  Spanish.  The 
United  Methodist  Publishing  House, 
which  claims  to  be  the  largest  church- 
owned  printer  in  the  world,  and  the 
Southern  Baptist  Sunday  School  Board, 
which  is  often  referred  to  as  the  world’s 
largest  publisher  of  religious  literature, 
announced  the  joint  agreement  recently. 
The  United  Methodist  firm  will  publish 
the  paperback  New  Testaments  for  the 
Southern  Baptist  agency,  which  will  then 
sell  them  at  cost  to  local  Baptist  associ- 
ations around  the  United  States. 
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Where  the  money  goes 


I have  heard  it  implied  that  Mennonite  Church 
institutional  programs  are  proliferating  and  that 
we  need  watchdogs  to  monitor  them.  I have  never 
taken  time  to  examine  this  charge  until  recently. 
But  I noted  in  Steve  Shenk’s  report  of  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
a complaint  about  this  from  Moderator  Ralph 
Lebold  and  Executive  Secretary  James  Lapp. 

The  trend,  they  reported,  is  really  the  opposite 
and  at  this  point  92  percent  of  Mennonite  Church 
giving  goes  to  congregational  and  district  con- 
ference activity,  leaving  only  8 percent  for 
churchwide  efforts  {Gospel Herald,  April  26,  p. 
293).  “Contrary  to  popular  belief  churchwide 
agencies  are  not  growing,”  James  Lapp  wrote  in 
his  report  to  the  General  Board.  “They  are  either 
static  or  shrinking  while  conference  and  con- 
gregational program  and  budgets  are  growing.” 

In  an  effort  to  get  some  facts  on  this,  I called 
Stanley  Kropf,  churchwide  agency  finance 
secretary.  Stanley  dug  into  statistics  from  the 
Mennonite  Yearbook  and  pointed  out  that  from 
1963  to  1983,  contributions  to  Mennonite  churches 
increased  from  $8.8  to  $57.2  million.  However, 
when  calculated  in  1967  dollars,  the  increase, 
though  substantial,  was  not  nearly  so  dramatic: 
from  $9.6  million  to  $19.2  million. 

Where  did  this  extra  money  go?  Mainly  to  con- 
gregational work,  in  Stanley’s  opinion.  Certainly 
not  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  In  constant 
1967  dollars  their  contributions  decreased  over 
these  20  years  from  $1.7  million  to  $1.3  million  a 
year. 

Should  we  be  surprised?  The  greatest  institu- 
tionalization in  the  Mennonite  Church  over  the 
last  25  years  has  been  at  the  congregational  level. 
Where  has  the  money  gone?  Into  payment  of  ser- 
vices which  formerly  were  provided  free  of 
charge— particularly  pastoral  care. 

I am  not  here  to  say  that  spending  a greater 
percentage  of  church  income  in  local  congrega- 
tional programs  is  a sign  of  unfaithfulness.  But  I 
do  believe  that  if  we  are  doing  this,  we  should  not 
be  saying  the  opposite.  And  in  keeping  our  money 
at  home  we  may  be  tempted  to  end  up  serving 
ourselves  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

Why  do  we  need  to  support  our  pastors  and  to 
employ  staff  persons  on  the  district  conference 
level?  Because  we  believe  the  congregations  and 
conferences  need  services  which  volunteers  can- 
not supply  without  doing  harm  to  themselves  and 


their  families.  Why  do  congregations  and  con- 
ferences need  these  services?  So  that  we  can  do 
our  church  work  better. 

One  significant  factor  of  the  modern  world  is 
the  concept  of  the  free  church — the  church  which 
is  not  supported  by  or  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment— that  raises  its  own  funds  and  directs  its 
own  program.  (We  like  to  think  that  Mennonites 
helped  to  develop  this  model,  but  English 
Baptists  probably  had  more  influence.)  The  con- 
gregation that  is  functioning  well — ministering 
to  its  own  needs  and  welcoming  newcomers — is 
the  basic  expression  of  this  free  church.  It  is  im- 
portant that  this  basic  building  block  should  be 
kept  in  good  repair. 

Indeed  there  seem  to  be  those  who  consider  this 
local  congregation  the  only  important  expression 
of  church  as  if  the  congregation  itself  can  provide 
for  all  its  needs  and  organize  all  its  services.  The 
Mennonite  Church  has  not  accepted  this  extreme 
Congregationalism.  However,  our  trend  over  the 
last  20  years  has  been  in  this  direction  rather 
than  the  other  way  as  the  rumor  suggested. 

Perhaps  in  part  what  has  happened  to  us  on  the 
local  scene  is  a result  of  what  we  have  earlier 
done  institutionally:  the  mission  is  moving  back 
upon  us.  We  learned  to  support  missionaries  and 
mission  administrators.  Now  we  are  supporting 
pastors  and  district  conference  administrators. 

In  this  issue  is  the  fourth  in  a series  of  reports 
on  the  Mennonite  International  Study  Project  be- 
ing done  by  Nancy  Heisey  and  Paul  Longacre. 

The  Goals  for  ’95  have  proposed  that  our  overseas 
mission  force  shall  be  doubled.  Before  this  is  at- 
tempted, Nancy  and  Paul  are  making  this  study 
to  assess  the  need  for  North  American  mis- 
sionaries in  other  countries.  As  they  report  from 
Asia,  Asian  churches  are  beginning  to  send  out 
missionaries.  Will  they  be  better  for  the  task  than 
we?  In  that  case  we  may  discover  that  to  double 
our  overseas  missionary  force  would  not  be  a 
faithful  move. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  true,  I would  like  to 
propose  that  the  last  25  years  in  which  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  resources  have  been  used  locally 
should  be  considered  a rebuilding  period.  We 
should  look  forward  to  reversing  this  trend 
toward  using  more  and  more  of  our  money  on 
ourselves.  Both  in  our  local  congregations  and  in 
the  wider  church  we  should  consider  how  we  can 
support  an  expanded  mission. — Daniel  Hertzler 


Tales  from 
two  cities 

by  Tim  Stair 


The  280-year-old  Germantown 
church  in  Philadelphia  was  near 
extinction  when  its  muppie  revival 
began  in  the  mid-1970s. 


The  Faith  congregation  in 
Minneapoiis  was  started  as  a 
young  aduit  and  student  feilowship 
in  the  1950s. 

They  are  similar.  They  are  unique.  Minneapolis 
and  Philadelphia.  Each  city  has  produced  a 
popular  comic.  Garrison  Keillor  called  Min- 
neapolis home  until  recently.  Bill  Cosby  grew  up 
in  inner-city  Philadelphia.  Somehow  the  style 
and  personality  of  these  two  typify  the  simi- 
larities and  uniquenesses  of  their  hometowns. 

Another  similarity?  Philadelphia  and  Min- 
neapolis have  a number  of  urban  Mennonite 
young  adults  and  older  “baby  boomers,” 
popularly  referred  to  as  “muppies”  (Mennonite 
urban  professionals).  Wherever  muppies  have 
migrated,  congregations  eventually  emerge. 

Faith  Mennonite  Church  in  Minneapolis  and  Ger- 
mantown Mennonite  Church  in  Philadelphia  are 
good  examples  of  congregations  muppies 
embrace  and  attend.  Because  of  their  urban 
young  adult  orientation,  both  were  among  the  88 
congregations  profiled  in  1986  by  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church. 

Old  and  new  members.  Congregations  like 
Germantown  and  Faith  are  often  stereotyped  as 
primarily  comprised  of  “migrating”  and  (at  least 
once  upon  a time)  “rebellious”  Mennonites.  Cur- 
rently both  groups  estimate  that  only  60  percent 
of  their  members  are  “multigenerational”  Men- 
nonites. The  rest  are  a mixture  of  “new”  Men- 
nonites, many  with  church  background;  some 
with  none.  But  just  as  the  cities  are  similar  yet 
unique,  so  are  the  two  churches. 

Germantown  in  Philadelphia,  dating  back  to 
1690,  is  the  oldest  Mennonite  church  in  North 
America.  This  congregation  was  near  extinction 
when  its  muppie  revival  began  in  the  mid-1970s. 
The  turnaround  process  began  when  the  few 
persons  remaining  decided  to  work  hard  at  en- 
gaging young  adults.  In  1982  they  invited 
Michael  King,  then  an  Eastern  Baptist  Seminary 


student  with  Anabaptist  convictions,  to  become 
pastor.  A member  of  Eastern  District  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  it  ap- 
plied for  membership  and  was  eventually  ac- 
cepted as  a member  also  of  Franconia  Conference 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Today  its  approximate 
membership  of  70  reflects  its  growth  since  its 
“new  beginning.” 

Faith  Mennonite  Church  of  Minneapolis 
reflects  another  pattern  of  young  adult  and 
student  fellowship  in  the  1950s.  Young  adults 
comprised  the  majority  of  its  24  charter  members 
in  1961.  Faith  has  grown  steadily  since  that  time. 
Today  it’s  home  to  nearly  140  members.  It  has 
been  dually  affiliated  with  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  since  1976,  when  it  joined  lowa-Nebraska 
Conference. 

One  of  the  keys  to  growth  for  both  Ger- 
mantown and  Faith  has  been  the  presence  of 
open,  but  clear,  pastoral  leadership.  Faith  es- 
tablished its  pattern  of  pastoral  leadership  at  its 
outset  when  it  invited  John  Esau  as  its  first  pas- 
tor. Since  1976  the  congregation  has  more  than 
doubled  its  membership.  Many  in  the  congrega- 
tion have  attributed  its  steady  growth  pattern  to 


Faith  Mennonite  Church  of  Minneapolis  in  1961. 
Admiring  the  building  that  was  just  purchased  from 
the  Lutherans  are  charter  member  John  Warkentin 
(left)  and  Pastor  John  Esau. 


the  leadership  style  of  their  current  pastor, 
Myron  Schrag. 

Germantown  followed  more  typical  Mennonite 
patterns  of  calling  lay  leaders  as  pastors  in  its  be- 
ginning. This  changed  in  the  mid-1900s  to  the 
more  “professional  clergy”  model,  but  by  1970  it 
had  no  pastoral  staff.  In  the  mid-1970s,  a lay 
leadership  team  was  formed  with  guidance  from 
Roman  Stutzman,  a member  who  was  an  or- 
dained Mennonite  minister.  This  proved  instru- 
mental in  the  eventual  invitation  to  Michael  King 
to  become  full-time  pastor. 

Neighborhood-oriented.  Both  Philadelphia 
and  Minneapolis  are  strongly  neighborhood- 
oriented.  Their  neighborhoods  have  names  and 
personalities. 

In  Germantown  the  housing  is  older.  Few 
houses  are  single-family  dwellings;  many  are  row 
houses.  Germantown  is  cosmopolitan.  The  neigh- 
borhood is  largely  a mixture  of  older  white  ethnic 
Europeans,  younger  professionals  (both  white 
and  black),  and  low-income  blacks.  A smattering 
of  “others”  adds  to  the  variety.  The  Germantown 
congregation  has  encouraged  involvement  by  its 
members  on  neighborhood  boards  and  commit- 
tees. Virtually  all  of  Germantown’s  members  live 
within  a two-  to  three-mife  radius  of  the  church, 
many  of  them  in  the  Germantown  neighborhood 
itself. 

Faith  Mennonite  Church’s  neighborhood  in 
Minneapolis  is  called  Longfellow-Seward.  It  is  an 
older,  central  city  neighborhood  with  rambling 
family  houses  that  are  still  home  to  single-family 
units.  The  neighborhood  is  largely  comprised  of 
older  persons  and  young  professionals,  but  its 
cosmopolitan  flavor  is  increasing.  There  is  a 
growing  smattering  of  Asian  persons  and  a grow- 
ing minority  population  comprised  largely  of 
American  Indians  and  Hispanics. 

In  1981,  some  members  of  the  church  inten- 
tionally moved  into  this  neighborhood.  Since  that 
time  more  persons  from  the  neighborhood  have 
become  members.  Links  between  the  neighbor- 
hood and  the  congregation  are  now  quite  strong. 

Both  Faith  and  Germantown  are  struggling 
with  what  it  means  to  be  located  in  cross-cultural 
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Wherever  muppies  have  migrated, 
congregations  eventuaiiy  emerge. 


The  Germantown  Mennonite  block  in  Philadelphia.  On 
the  right  is  the  Mennonite  Information  Center. 


neighborhoods.  Awareness  at  Faith  Mennonite 
Church  of  the  implications  happened  gradually. 

It  has  grown  from  its  original  core  of  ethnic  Men- 
nonite students  and  young  adults  to  include 
persons  from  a variety  of  church  backgrounds. 
Faith  Mennonite  is  beginning  to  experience 
persons  from  the  community  joining  the  church 
who  have  no  church  background,  and  who  repre- 
sent various  ethnic  heritages.  The  congregation’s 
attitude  of  celebrating  diversity  has  made  these 
new  persons  feel  welcome. 

The  immediate  area  surrounding  Germantown 
Mennonite  Church  is  largely  low-income  and 
black.  The  congregation  is  largely  white  and  mid- 
dle class.  They  recognize  that  their  patterns  of 
worship  and  leadership  are  not  likely  to  attract 
those  most  close  at  hand.  However,  they,  too,  are 
gradually  diversifying  both  culturally  and 
racially.  They  have  a goal  of  being  cross-  cultural 
and  cross-racial  in  their  lifestyles.  They  attempt 
to  form  friendships  with  persons  who  may  not  be 
attracted  to  the  congregation  itself. 

Both  congregations  are  facing  space  limita- 
tions. Germantown  is  faced  with  the  implications 


1 


Charter  members  lead  a responsive  reading — with 
congregational  moderator  Bruce  McCray  behind  the 
pulpit — during  the  25th  anniversary  celebrations  of 
Faith  Mennonite  Church  in  1985.  Left  to  right  are 
Velma  Teichrow,  Carl  Schroeder,  Marie  Kliewer,  Hilda 
Warkentine,  Velma  Neufeld,  and  Jim  Neufeld. 


of  the  history  of  its  facility.  How  much  flexibility 
does  it  have  to  add  to  or  renovate  a historic  build- 
ing? As  a congregation,  it  has  also  asked,  “How 
large  do  we  want  to  grow?”  The  members  have 
made  intimacy  a primary  goal,  but  also  want  to 
be  able  to  welcome  new  persons.  At  this  point  the 
members  simply  admit  these  are  struggles  they 
are  facing  as  a growing  congregation. 

Faith  is  bursting  at  the  seams.  The  leaders 
have  begun  to  develop  a vision  of  planting  other 
congregations  in  the  city.  They  are  currently 
starting  a new  congregation  in  St.  Paul  in  which 
Helen  Quintela  is  giving  pastoral  leadership.  This 
effort  may  serve  as  a model  for  church  planting 
in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

Peace  stance  is  key.  Finally,  the  historic  peace 
stance  of  Mennonites  has  been  key  to  the  mission 
of  both  congregations.  Germantown’s  Peace  and 
Social  Concerns  Committee  works  diligently  at 
educating  members  regarding  various  local,  na- 
tional, and  international  issues  of  justice  and  re- 
conciliation. The  committee  brings  these  issues 
to  the  attention  of  the  congregation  and  then 
tries  to  present  appropriate  avenues  of  Christian 
response  and  action. 

Faith  also  has  a peace  group,  although  it  is 
somewhat  less  formal  than  at  Germantown. 
Several  persons  in  this  group  worked  with  the 
congregation  to  discern  appropriate  involvement 
in  nonviolent  action  at  Honeywell,  a large 
military  contracting  company.  This  process  led 
to  support  from  the  congregation  for  a clear, 
Christian  witness  to  both  the  company  and  others 
involved  in  the  protest.  Faith  also  initiated  a 
thriving  interdenominational  peace  group  and 
operates  a Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Selfhelp  Crafts  shop. 

Germantown  Mennonite  Church  of 
Philadelphia  and  Faith  Mennonite  Church  of 
Minneapolis — they  are  similar;  they  are  unique. 
But  the  tales  they  share  from  their  two  cities 
demonstrate  that  urban  young  adults  need  not 
lose,  and  have  not  lost,  faith.  With  creativity  and 
struggle,  they  have  started  churches, 
demonstrating  what  it  has  always  meant  to  be 
God’s  people.  ^ 


Tim  Stair,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  consultant  for  urban  young 
adult  church  development  with  Student  and  Young  Adult 
Services— a program  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
(Mennonite  Church)  and  Commission  on  Education  (General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church). 
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Recovering  a vision  for 
aggressive  urban  mission 

by  John  I.  Smucker 


The  Anabaptists  had  an  aggressive  urban  mis- 
sionary vision  and  practice  in  the  16th  century. 
They  then  lost  it  for  300  years  as  they  ran  from 
their  urban  persecutors  to  the  countryside.  They 
withdrew  from  the  world,  creating  their  own 
rural  inner  piety  without  aggressive  mission. 
Since  the  late  19th  century,  Mennonites  have 
been  seeking  to  recover  this  lost  vision. 


How  might  we  recover  in 
this  century  the  aggressive  urban 
mission  vision  as  practiced  by 
the  Anabaptists? 


Aggressive  urban  missionary  vision  here  refers 
to  the  dynamic  and  effective  way  that  these  early 
Anabaptists  carried  out  their  New  Testament 
witness  and  mission  in  their  urban  environment. 
They  made  the  great  commission  of  Jesus  bind- 
ing upon  all  members.  Wolfgang  Schaufele  said 
of  them  that  “the  gospel  was  carried  aggressively 
and  emphatically  into  everyday  life.” 

How  might  we  recover  in  this  century  the  full 
aggressive  urban  missionary  vision  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  the  Anabaptists  seem  to  have 
practiced  it  for  a short  time? 

1.  We  must  remember  that  mission  is  a crea- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  not  primarily 
an  attempt  to  repeat  a past  era.  There  is  no 
power  in  tradition  or  of  trying  to  repeat  it.  His- 
tory can  only  be  instructive  as  an  example  of  how 
God’s  people  acted  in  their  time  under  the 
guidance  and  anointing  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit 
that  empowers  us  in  our  time.  Missions  comes 
from  God’s  heart.  We  become  witnesses  of  Christ 
and  receive  his  power  for  aggressive  mission 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  has  come  upon  us  directly 
from  God’s  heart.  Early  Anabaptism  seems  to  be 
a testimony  to  one  small  period  of  church  history 
when  God’s  people  allowed  the  Holy  Spirit  to 


John  I.  Smucker,  Flushing,  N.Y.,  is  pastor  of  The  Redeemer 
Community  Church,  dean  of  New  York  School  of  Urban 
Ministry,  and  moderator  of  New  York  City  Council  of  Men- 
nonite  Churches. 


anoint  them  for  mission.  We  are  greatly  inspired 
by  the  Anabaptists’  mission  example. 

2.  Aggressive  mission  often  begins  with  a 
God-sent  revival.  Every  forward  movement  in 
missions  has  been  through  great  spiritual 
awakenings,  of  which  the  Anabaptist  renewal 
was  but  one  example  in  church  history.  For  other 
examples,  the  modern  Protestant  missionary 
movement  started  in  the  18th  century  through 
pietist  and  evangelical  awakenings. 

Missions,  rural  and  urban,  started  in  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  after  its  own  “great  awakening” 
(1890-1910).  American  revivalism  touched  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  the  late  19th  century, 
through  evangelistic  meetings  and  Sunday 
school.  Out  of  a Sunday  school  conference  came 
the  call  to  establish  the  denomination’s  first 
urban  mission  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

The  charismatic  movement  of  the  past  two 
decades  is  another  example  of  the  renewal 
needed  to  recover  the  aggressive  missionary  vi- 
sion of  the  New  Testament  and  original  Anabap- 
tism. In  the  early  1970s,  Mennonite  missionaries 
and  some  people  in  almost  every  Mennonite  con- 
gregation were  experiencing  renewal  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Anointed  biblical  preaching  was  return- 
ing and  worship  services  were  becoming  more 
alive.  Believers  were  enjoying  their  relationship 
to  Christ  in  a new  way.  They  were  reading  the  Bi- 
ble with  openness.  They  were  witnessing  to 
others  about  Christ.  Their  giving  to  the  church 
and  charitable  causes  went  up.  They  were  recon- 
ciling themselves  to  others  where  tensions 
existed.  They  were  willing  to  do  something  for 
Christ  and  for  his  church. 

About  1976  the  charismatic  movement  within 
the  Mennonite  Church  seemed  to  move  from  just 
an  inner  focus  to  an  outer  one  of  mission.  Some 
credited  this  to  church  leaders  who  openly  ac- 
cepted the  charismatic  movement  and  sought  to 
integrate  renewal  and  mission. 

3.  Aggressive  mission  of  the  Anabaptist  type 
has  a reformist-social  concern  with  both  inner 
and  outer  piety.  That  is,  ethics  and  discipline  are 
a vital  part  of  conversion  and  revival,  and  it  is  not 
just  limited  to  inner  piety.  Wherever  the  recent 
charismatic  movement  has  touched  the  city  Men- 
nonite churches  it  gave  new  power  to  an  already 
developing  attempt  at  integrating  urban  minis- 
tries. It  was  in  the  early  1970s  that  the  charis- 
matic renewal  came  to  Friendship  Community 
Church  in  the  Bronx  where  I was  pastor.  Our 
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reaching  out  to  God  for  new  life  came  out  of  an 
inner-city  mission  crisis. 

The  financial  crisis  of  New  York  City,  coupled 
with  racial  polarization,  seemed  to  tear  our  con- 
gregation apart.  We  prayed.  We  worked  at  recon- 
ciliation. We  preached  the  evangelical  gospel,  but 
often  our  fruit  seemed  too  little  for  the  energies 
expended.  We  began  to  seek  renewal  out  of  great 
desperation.  The  charismatic  renewal  gave  us 
new  inspiration  and  courage.  Bringing  people  to 
Christ  in  faith  and  bringing  them  needed  social 
services  were  now  done  with  more  hope,  more 
power,  and  more  fruit. 

The  social  ministries  of  Friendship  Community 
Church  continued  as  before,  perhaps  with  less 
fanfare.  The  nature  of  urban  ministry  compels 
one  to  integrate  inner  renewal  and  evangelism 
and  outer  social  mission. 

4.  The  opportunity  to  recover  new  aggressive 
mission  seems  often  to  come  in  a time  of  social 
crisis.  After  the  horrors  of  World  War  II  came  a 
new  Mennonite  movement  into  mission.  Civilian 
Public  Service  had  taken  our  young  men  out  of 
their  traditional  Mennonite  communities  and  put 
them  into  a world  of  need.  Harold  Bender’s 
“Anabaptist  Vision”  helped  us  sort  through  the 
maze  of  outside  influences  and  gave  us  an 
identity  for  mission  among  a plurality  of  Chris- 
tian denominations. 

A peace  offensive  grew  out  of  the  horrors  of  the 
atom  bomb  and  the  later  wars  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam.  Twenty  conference  mission  boards  and 
denominational  agencies  unleashed  a new  wave 
of  missions.  Wilbert  Shenk  calls  this  period 
(1940-1960)  the  expansion  of  Mennonite  mission. 

Whereas  Mennonites  were  unsuccessful  in  es- 
tablishing strong  urban  churches  at  home  before 
World  War  II,  now  after  the  war  crisis  they  had 
the  courage  to  once  again  launch  a dozen  new 
missions  in  big  cities  and  eventually  in  40  foreign 
countries.  For  example,  I was  renewed  and  com- 
mitted myself  to  full-time  urban  mission  in  a 
Brunk  revival  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Then 
the  late  Nelson  E.  Kauffman  recruited  me  to  go  to 
one  of  the  new  postwar  urban  missions. 

My  wife  and  I consented  to  go  to  whatever  city 
opened  first.  New  York  or  St.  Louis.  We  ended  up 
in  New  York  on  January  2, 1957,  having  a strong 
call  from  God  to  the  city,  much  inner  renewal  and 
missionary  zeal,  but  knowing  nothing  of  living 
and  ministering  in  a big  city.  Looking  back,  one 
can  only  give  credit  to  God’s  Spirit  in  his  call  and 
his  renewal  in  us  coupled  with  the  church’s 
stronger  vision  for  new  urban  missions. 

A caution  is  in  order  here.  Voluminous  mission 
activity  and  church  planting  as  a result  of  crisis 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  an  aggressive 
mission  is  being  accomplished.  It  may  mean 
much  activity  with  meager  results  without 
permanent  development  of  a local  urban  church. 
The  present  church-planting  blitz  needs  to  be 
measured  by  both  New  Testament  principles  of 
planting  and  by  development  criteria.  Can  all 


this  enthusiasm  to  start  new  churches  be  chan- 
neled into  an  ongoing  development  of  strong  local 
urban  churches  that  survive  and  flourish  rather 
than  create  more  dependent  little  missions? 

Another  example  of  mission  thrust  forward  in 
a social  crisis  was  the  racial  conflict  in  the  mid- 
1960s.  The  civil  rights  movement  with  ac- 
companying racial  riots  caused  some  major 
evaluations  of  the  Mennonite  urban  mission 
strategies.  We  as  urban  Mennonite  pastors 
needed  to  look  at  our  white  leadership  domination 
and  our  failure  in  training  new  local  leaders.  Cor- 
rective action  has  brought  a number  of  minority 
urban  Mennonites  to  leadership  in  the  last  20 
years.  The  task  of  recruiting  and  training  local 
urban  Mennonites  for  long-term  leadership 
should  be  a priority  for  us. 


Every  forward  movement 
in  missions  has  been  through 
great  spiritual  awakenings. 


5.  A new  lifestyle  of  the  Christian  is  needed 
as  well  as  an  overhaul  of  the  mission  struc- 
tures of  the  local  church.  This  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  all,  to  let  the  Holy  Spirit  restructure 
your  local  body  and  individuals  within  it  toward 
continuing  aggressive  mission.  I remember  visit- 
ing the  Church  of  the  Saviour  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  1975,  after  we  had  a charismatic  revival 
at  Friendship  Community  Church.  We  came 
home  and  I asked  permission,  as  pastor,  to  com- 
pletely reorganize  the  congregation  into  mission 
groups  and  conduct  a discipleship  school. 

We  did  this  for  one  year  or  less,  but  then  it  fiz- 
zled out.  I think  we  began  it  too  quickly  without 
giving  enough  time  to  prayer,  Bible  study,  and 
training  on  the  reordering.  Now  at  The  Redeemer 
Community  Church  we  have  organized  into  dis- 
cipleship groups  from  the  beginning.  Our  nine 
groups  are  at  the  heart  of  this  four-year-old  Men- 
nonite ministry  in  the  Queens  area  of  New  York. 
Revamping  your  church  for  aggressive  mission  is 
the  hardest  task  a pastor  will  ever  undertake,  but 
it’s  possible  to  do  it  under  the  Spirit’s  guidance. 

It  is  obvious  to  see  in  this  brief  survey  of  Men- 
nonite urban  mission,  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord 
of  the  church,  has  brought  us  much  closer  to 
recovering  our  original  aggressive  mission  vision 
and  life.  The  Ten-Year  Goals  for  witness  and 
stewardship  adopted  in  1985  are  hopeful  signs. 
But  we  are  not  yet  quite  there. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  Lord  could  revive  and 
anoint  the  Mennonite  Church  and  others  to  the 
point  of  a complete  recovery  of  aggressive  urban 
mission  by  the  end  of  this  century?  I certainly 
believe  and  hope  so.  Let  us  pray  for  it  and  allow 
Jesus  Christ,  by  his  Spirit,  to  do  it  through  us!  ^ 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 


Experiencing  music 
as  worship 

Music  is  an  integral  part  of  our  society. 
It  has  been  a part  of  virtually  every  cul- 
ture in  the  history  of  this  earth.  Music, 
hand  in  hand  with  other  art  forms,  is  a 
reflection  of  the  culture  in  which  it  origi- 
nated. Our  present-day  culture  is  unlike 
any  we’ve  experienced  before.  Part  of  the 
miracle  of  music,  however,  is  that  it  can 
be  repeated  and  thus  preserved  through 
history.  When  we  sing  a 16th-century 
hymn,  we  allow  the  past  to  live  again,  and 
that  past  expression  becomes  a part  of 
our  present  experience.  Music  is  not  only 
a reflection  of  but  very  much  a part  of  our 
culture;  our  experience  of  life.  For  this 
reason,  music  is  also  a part  of  our  wor- 
ship experience  as  a church  and  as  indi- 
viduals. We  serve  a God  who  is  involved 
in  our  living.  Since  music  is  a part  of  our 
life  experience,  it  is  appropriate  that  it 
should  be  apart  of  our  worship. 

As  advertisers  and  entertainers  know, 
music  is  not  only  an  expression  of  culture, 
but  also  as  mood-maker  and  a motivator. 
The  music  we  encounter  in  worship,  then, 
serves  two  functions.  It  is  there  to  lead  us 
into  worship  as  well  as  to  provide  a ve- 
hicle by  which  we  express  our  worship  to 
God.  This  is  why  the  sensitive  worship 
leader  chooses  different  types  of  music 
for  the  various  parts  of  the  worship  ser- 
vice. The  difficulty  that  many  find,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  music  that  is  familiar  to 
a given  congregation  is  often  pre- 
dominantly music  that  leads  the  con- 
gregation into  worship  and  relatively  lit- 
tle that  allows  the  congregation  to  ex- 
press itself  in  worship,  or  vice  versa.  For 
instance,  lyrically,  some  songs  are  ad- 
dressed to  people,  urging  them  to  praise 
and  worship  the  Lord.  Other  songs  are 
addressed  to  people  telling  about  God. 
Still  others  are  testimony  songs  that 
speak  about  people  in  relation  to  God.  Be- 
yond all  of  these,  there  are  songs  that  are 
addressed  to  God.  Beyond  the  lyrics, 
some  music  tends  to  draw  attention  to 
God.  It  is  important  for  the  worship  plan- 
ner to  be  aware  of  these  differences  and 
plan  accordingly  if  the  music  is  going  to 
lead  and  express  the  congregation’s  wor- 
ship effectively. 

Many  persons  express  preferences  re- 
garding the  style  of  music  they  choose  to 
worship  with.  Some  persons  prefer  to 


sing  hymns,  while  others  find  them  too 
stuffy.  Some  prefer  to  sing  choruses, 
while  others  find  them  trite  and  unbe- 
coming. Some  persons  would  rather  listen 
to  traditional  styles  of  music  and  others 
prefer  contemporary.  Some  find  great 
fulfillment  in  instrumental  music,  yet 
others  find  it  superfluous.  Some  persons 
feel  most  secure  when  singing  from  a 
printed  page,  while  others  consider  a 
hymnbook  restrictive.  Some  persons  like 
to  see  a list  of  musical  numbers  in  their 
bulletins,  still  others  would  prefer  more 
freedom  from  that  structure. 

The  point  of  such  a list  of  various  likes 
and  dislikes  is  this:  Though  the  music  we 
experience  in  our  worship  service  is  de- 
signed both  to  lead  and  express  our  wor- 
ship, whether  it  be  designed  according  to 
one  person’s  preferences  or  not,  worship 
will  not  happen  if  we’ve  come  only  to 
make  music.  Music  is  not  worship,  and 
worship  is  not  music.  Worship  is  the 
expression  of  our  heartfelt  praise  and 
adoration  to  our  living,  loving,  and  life- 
giving  Lord.  Music  is  a wonderful  tool 
that  God  has  given  us  to  express  our  wor- 
ship. Giving  praise  and  adoration  to  our 
God,  however,  is  an  attitude  and  activity 
that  we  choose  to  participate  in  or  with, 
not  something  we  are  wooed  into  by 
manipulation  or  musical  motion.  If  we 
are  waiting  for  tbe  music  to  move  us,  we 
are  not  seeking  to  worship,  but  are  ad- 
dicted to  an  experience.  Christ  must  be 
the  center  of  our  attention,  not  the 
experience  we  have  in  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing service.  Only  then  will  we  experience 
music  as  worship. 

— Brad  Eberly,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Vision  95  caiis  us 
to  be  harvesters 

Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  “The  harvest 
is  plentiful  but  the  workers  are  few.  Ask 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  therefore,  to  send 
out  workers  into  his  harvest  field’’  (Matt. 
9:37).  The  words  must  have  been  fresh  in 
the  ears  of  the  disciples  as  Jesus  gathered 
them  and  then  scattered  them.  “All  men 
will  hate  you  because  of  me,  but  he  who 
stands  firm  to  the  end  will  be  saved” 
(Matt.  10:22). 

The  Vision  95  goals  call  for  us  to  be 
harvesters.  As  a people  we  Mennonites 
have  been  gathered  since  the  persecution 
and  scattering  of  the  Reformation.  As  a 
gathered  people  we  have  discovered  that 
Jesus  is  to  be  found  where  two  or  three 
come  together  in  his  name  (Matt.  18:20). 
As  a gathered  people  we  have  found  the 
truth  of  life  made  real  in  the  following  of 
Jesus.  We  have  experienced  the  grace  of 
God  in  life  as  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are 


released  for  ministry  in  the  community  of 
faith.  As  a gathered  community  we  have  ‘ 
experienced  the  love  and  peace  of  God 
which  binds  the  taking  of  life  through  ' 
warfare  and  oppression.  Vision  95  calls  us  ; 
to  be  harvesters.  ! 

The  Mennonite  Church  is  changing.  We 
are  consciously  becoming  harvesters — 
scattered  harvesters.  Some,  I suspect, 
fear  this  change.  We  would  be  less  than 
honest  with  ourselves  if  we  didn’t  recog- 
nize that  with  change  comes  the  danger  j 
that  we  Mennonites  will  become  some-  \ 
thing  other  than  God’s  people.  We  have  | 
only  to  look  at  the  North  American  re- 
ligious scene  for  proof  that  it  is  possible 
to  lose  tbe  ability  to  discern  the  truth.  We 
North  American  Mennonites  are  part  of  a ' 
culture  which  makes  it  possible  to  say  we  | 
are  Christian  without  following  Jesus.  It  j 
is  within  this  kind  of  reality  that  we  must  1 
be  harvesters.  I 

How  can  we  make  the  transition  from  j 
being  a gathered  people  of  God  who  have  1 
realized  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ  within  | 
the  community  to  being  a scattered  com- 
munity of  harvesters— without  losing  the 
truth  of  Jesus  Christ?  Faithful  following 
of  Jesus  means  we  will  be  both  in  the 
world  and  not  of  the  world.  In  our  cul- 
ture, begins  in  the  world  often  means  be- 
ing autonomous.  Popular  thinking  sug- 
gests that  persons  are  free  to  rule  them-  i 
selves.  The  truth  would  call  this  “lost”  | 
thinking. 

Radical  individualism  is  the  god  of  the  I 
day  and  to  follow  this  god  leads  to  a | 
church  unhooked  from  the  mission  of  | 
Jesus  Christ.  The  biblical  story  is  the  i 
normative  story  for  the  people  of  God.  j 
The  Bible  points  us  to  Jesus  and  to  tbe  i 
resurrection  way  of  life.  The  Bible  was  ' 
born  in  tbe  community  of  God’s  people 
and,  I believe,  it  is  meant  to  have  its  j 
fullest  meaning  as  witness  to  Jesus  and  i 
resurrection  life  when  it  is  appropriated  j 
in  community.  Radical  individualism  j 
reads  alone.  I 

This  means  the  heart  of  being  Men-  I 
nonite  “flavor”  harvesters  in  a pluralistic 
world  lies  in  the  call  of  Christ  to  be  a dis- 
ciplined covenant  community  of  reconci-  ! 
liation,  always  seeking  together  the  direc-  I 
tion  of  the  living  Christ  who  is  found 
where  two  or  three  come  together  in  his 
name.  The  key  to  being  scattered  har- 
vesters is  to  be  also  gathered  harvesters. 

Jesus  said,  “All  men  will  hate  you  be- 
cause of  me.”  In  our  culture,  a source  of 
that  hate  will  be  the  call  to  subjection  to 
the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  mu-  ' 
tual  submission  to  one  another  in  the 
covenant  community  of  faith.  Such  a call 
runs  counter  to  the  wisdom  of  autonomy.  ' 
But  such  is  the  call  of  the  harvester.  Vi- 
sion 95  calls  us  to  be  harvesters.  Jesus 
says,  “Do  not  be  afraid.” 

— JohnD.  Kiblinger,  i/amsowimrsf,  Va. 
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Thirsty* 


For  more  on  the  MCC  experience,  see  the  other 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Story 
Series  volumes: 


Understanding  Our  Place 
in  tlie  World  Community 

Hungry,  Thirsty,  a Stranger: 

The  MCC  Experience 

by  Robert  S.  Kreider  and  Rachel  Waltner  Goossen 

With  programs  in  50  countries,  1,000  workers,  and  10,000  part-time 
volunteers,  Mennonite  Central  Committee  generates  countless  stories. 

The  value  of  these  stories  lies  even  beyond  their  worth  simply  as  a 
story.  Each  should  prompt  the  reader  to  ponder  and  discuss,  “What  would 
I have  done  if  1 had  been  there?  Should  Christians  be  prudent  or 
prophetic?  Are  we  to  be  pragmatic  or  faithful?  Can  we  be  both?”  These 
issues  may  well  be  akin  to  contemporary  ones  in  our  home  congregation 
and  community. 


From  the  Files  of  MCC 
Responding  to  Worldwide  Needs 
Witness  and  Service  in  North  America 
Something  Meaningful  for  God 


Hungry,  Thirsty,  a Stranger  is  a selection  of  stories  from  each  decade 
of  MCC  history  with  significant  episodes  from  six  continents.  Volume  5 in 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Story  Series. 

Paper,  $14.95,  in  Canada  $19.95 


The  Rich  and  the  Poor 

by  Carl  Kreider 

A Christian  economist  explores  basic  issues  in  third-world  development  for  the  lay  reader.  Kreider 
examines  necessary  building  blocks  for  improvement  of  life  in  less  developed  countries — agricultural 
development,  industrial  growth,  education,  health,  international  cooperation,  and  population 
reduction.  Practical  suggestions  for  Christians  who  want  to  help. 

Paper,  $8.95,  in  Canada  $12.50 

Living  More  with  Less 

by  Doris  Janzen  Longacre 

“If  you  feel  discouraged  or  alone  in  your  attempts  to  live  simply;  if  you  have  heard  enough  theory 
and  want  practical,  concrete  suggestions;  if  you  are  ready  for  challenge — read  on.  In  this  unique 
volume  of  personal  testimonies  woven  together  by  superbly  written,  thought-provoking  introductions, 
Doris  Longacre  offers  an  excellent  combination  of  theory  and  practice.” — Ronald  J.  Sider 

Paper,  $8.95,  in  Canada  $12.50 

Add  Justice  to  Your  Shopping  List 

by  Marili^n  Helmuth  Voran 

“This  little  book  may  well  change  your  eating  and  purchasing  habits  in  a way  that  is  both  healthy 

and  just  on  a global  scale Add  Justice  to  Your  Shopping  List  is  a startling  little  book  that  will 

transform  your  view  of  the  supermarket.” — Sojourners 

Voran  helps  us  understand  our  involvement  both  as  participants  in,  and  victims  of,  a food  system 
that  has  been  called  the  most  destructive  as  well  as  the  most  productive  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Through  our  increased  awareness  we  can  begin  to  find  ways  to  work  for  postive  change. 

Paper,  $3.95;  in  Canada  $5.50 
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Church  news 


Report  identifies  strong  urban  churches, 
caiis  for  more  power  sharing 


A 149-page  inter-Mennonite  report  on  the 
urban  context  today  identifies  effective, 
growing  urban  Mennonite  congregations. 
And  it  calls  on  church  agencies  to  begin 
planning  to  share  power  with  the  growing 
ethnic  diversity,  particularly  with  urban 
leaders,  in  the  Mennonite  denominations. 

The  report  reflects  work  during  the 
past  year  by  an  Urban  Task  Force  formed 
by  the  Inter-Mennonite  Home  Ministries 
Council,  a forum  for  Mennonite,  General 
Conference  Mennonite,  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren, and  Brethren  in  Christ  home 
ministry  efforts.  The  document  was  re- 
ceived by  the  council  during  its  recent 
meeting  in  Chicago. 

Foundational  to  the  task  force  report  is 
the  movement  in  North  American  Men- 
nonite churches  during  the  past  40  years 
from  a rural  to  an  urban  orientation.  A 
second  movement  has  been  from  sin- 
gle-ethnic to  multi-ethnic  orientation.  As 
Mennonite  churches  become  more  urban, 
they  become  more  diverse,  both  eth- 
nically and  racially.  It  should  be  noted 
that  while  Canadian  Mennonites  are  part 
of  the  change  in  ethnic  orientation,  they 
generally  have  had  a more  urban  orienta- 
tion all  along. 

The  task  force  sent  a survey  to  Men- 
nonite congregations  in  counties  with  a 
population  of  over  500,000  and  gathered 
profiles  of  urban  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions that  appear  to  be  effective.  Some 
235  congregations  responded  to  the  sur- 
vey. Eighteen  congregations  were  pro- 
filed. 


Keys  to  effectiveness  of  the  18  con- 
gregations include  clear  visible  lead- 
ership; ability  to  understand  context  and 
anticipate  change;  clear  identity;  open- 
ness and  intentionality  about  values, 
membership,  goals,  and  direction;  acces- 
sibility and  visibility;  no  lines  drawn 
between  word  and  deed;  and  having  a 
message  that  addresses  the  context. 

The  task  force  observed  some  unique 
characteristics  of  urban  Mennonite  con- 
gregations when  compared  with  more 
rural  congregations. 

For  instance,  urban  congregations  are 
growing  more  rapidly  overall  than  those 
in  small  towns  and  rural  areas.  The  18 
congregations  profiled  had  a total  mem- 
bership of  about  1,100  in  1977,  with  eight 
congregations  not  yet  in  existence.  By 
1987,  the  total  membership  of  the  18  con- 
gregations was  almost  3,700 — an  increase 
of  over  300  percent. 

“We  have  tended  to  tell  ourselves  that 
we  aren’t  effective  in  urban  areas,”  said 
Tim  Stair  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, who  helped  coordinate  the  study. 
“The  study  shows  we  are  as  good  as 
anyone  else  in  developing  growing  urban 
congregations.” 

Another  characteristic  is  that  urban 
congregations  that  are  growing  the  fast- 
est minister  to  their  neighborhood  and 
also  minister  to  the  world  beyond.  The 
most  effective  congregations  seem  to 
have  a clear  identity  in  their  neighbor- 
hood and  a clear  mission  beyond  their 
neighborhood. 


Urban  congregations,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  difficulty  connecting  with 
their  more  rural-based  conference  or  dis- 
trict. This  seems  to  be  especially  true  in 
the  Midwest  and  East,  where  the  con- 
ference and  district  offices  are  located  in 
smaller  towns  or  rural  areas.  Congrega- 
tions in  which  a minority  group  is  the  ma- 
jority seem  to  have  particular  difficulties 
in  connecting  with  the  broader  church. 

The  task  force  outlined  some  responses 
for  church  agencies: 

• Give  urban  congregations  more  ex- 
posure in  the  broader  church.  Mennonites 
are  found  more  and  more  in  urban  areas 
and  most  church  growth  and  church 
plantings  are  taking  place  in  urban  areas. 
Thus,  it  is  essential  that  rural  church 
members  be  exposed  to  the  opportunities 
and  problems  of  the  city. 

• Foster  more  potential  leaders  in  the 
urban  churches,  while  taking  potential 
leaders  from  more  rural  areas  into  the 
urban  environment. 

• Get  more  involved  in  forming  part- 
nerships between  suburban,  rural,  and 
urban  congregations  and  their  members. 
In  addition,  mission  to  unreached  people 
and  groups  in  the  city  needs  to  be  seen  as 
part  of  how  rural,  small-town,  and  subur- 
ban congregations  can  be  involved  in 
mission. 

• Make  agency  systems  more  accessible 
to  diverse  ethnic  groups  and  to  urban  con- 
gregations. “The  Mennonite  power  struc- 
tures and  institutions  need  to  more  inten- 
tionally prepare  to  share  power  with  var- 
ious minority  groups,  with  urban  con- 
gregations, and  with  persons  of  non-Men- 
nonite  background,”  Stair  said.  “That 
must  happen  if  we  are  to  reach  more 
people  and  make  them  feel  welcome.” 

Copies  of  the  Urban  Task  Force  report 
are  available  for  $12  from  Tim  Stair  at 
MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


Indian  leader 
addresses  57  graduates 
of  AMBS 

The  sacredness  of  God  and  stewardship  of 
God’s  earth  are  hard  to  separate,  Law- 
rence Hart  told  the  57  graduates  of  Asso- 
ciated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  on 
May  27.  God  and  earth  are  tied  together. 
Hart  said  in  an  exposition  of  Psalms  24:1, 
“The  earth  is  the  Lord’s.”  He  called  on 
Christians  to  view  the  earth  with  a 
renewed  sense  of  sacredness,  steward- 
ship, servanthood,  and  shalom. 

The  commencement  service  was  held  at 
College  Mennonite  Church  in  Goshen, 
Ind.  Conferred  were  35  master  of  divinity 
degrees,  12  master  of  arts  in  theological 


studies  degrees,  7 master  of  arts  in  peace 
studies  degrees,  2 certificates  in  theo- 
logical studies,  and  one  certificate  in 
theology. 

Of  the  22  men  and  13  women  who 
received  M.Div.  degrees,  17  plan  to  be- 
come pastors.  Five  others  will  be  church 
planters.  Among  the  others  are  mission- 
aries, teachers,  and  graduate  students. 
Among  the  recipients  of  other  degrees 
and  certificates  are  pastors,  missionaries, 
and  graduate  students. 

The  1988  class  included  five  married 
couples  graduating  together,  14  Cana- 
dians, and  six  students  from  overseas. 

The  commencement  speaker  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Cheyenne  tribe  and  a Men- 
nonite. He  works  as  a child  advocate  for  a 
community-based  mental  health  center  in 
Clinton,  Okla.,  and  serves  on  the  boards 


of  numerous  Cheyenne  and  other  regional 
and  national  organizations  relating  to  the 
interests  of  Native  Americans.  He  recent- 
ly was  elected  chairman  of  the  Indian 
Ministries  Task  Force  of  an  interdenomi- 
national group  concerned  with  Indian, 
farm,  and  environmental  issues. 

As  one  of  44  peace  chiefs  of  the  Chey- 
enne, Hart  works  to  model  and  mediate 
shalom.  A central  ethic  of  a peace  chief, 
he  said,  is  not  to  take  revenge,  but  to  live 
at  peace  no  matter  what  the  cost.  Role 
models  for  him  include  Cheyenne  peace 
chiefs  who  refused  to  fight,  even  in  self- 
defense,  and  died  in  the  1863  Sand  Creek 
Massacre,  of  which  he  is  a third-genera- 
tion survivor,  and  Felix  Manz,  the  first 
Anabaptist  martyr  at  the  hands  of 
Protestants,  drowned  in  the  Limmat 
River  in  Switzerland  in  1527. 
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A member  of  the  new  Mennonite  congregation  in  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia,  signs  the  membership 
covenant.  Those  looking  on  include  missionaries  Karen  and  Stephen  Intagliata  (right). 


Two  new  churches — 
one  urban,  one  Indian — 
established  in  Bolivia 

Two  new  Mennonite  congregations  have 
been  established  in  Bolivia.  One  is  in  a 
needy  area  of  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz,  and 
the  other  is  among  the  Quechua  Indians 
of  rural  Villa  San  Luis. 

Thirteen  persons  signed  a membership 
covenant  forming  the  congregation  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  neighborhood  of  Heroes  del 
Chaco.  The  signing  was  part  of  a larger 
worship  service  that  also  included  the 
baptism  of  four  persons  and  dedication  of 
six  children. 

Participants  included  Stephen  and 
Karen  Intagliata,  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
gregation. They  are  General  Conference 
Mennonite  missionaries  working  in  Bo- 
livia under  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
Others  included  MBM  Latin  America  di- 
rector Gerald  Mumaw,  Mennonite 
(Central  Committee  country  representa- 
tives Tim  and  Faith  Penner  (who  worship 
regularly  with  the  congregation),  and 
Bolivia  Mennonite  Church  president 
Leonidas  Saucedo. 

Intagliatas  moved  to  Heroes  del  Chaco 
in  early  1985  at  the  invitation  of  com- 
munity leaders,  joining  MCC/MBM  work- 
er Nancy  Tielkemeier,  who  already  lived 
there.  An  Easter  1985  worship  service 
was  held,  and  Bible  study  with  indi- 
viduals continued  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Formal  worship  services  began  in  a home 
in  the  spring  of  1986,  and  as  growth 
continued,  moved  to  a local  public  school 
in  October  1986. 

Mumaw  says  the  congregation  is  a 
unique  outgrowth  of  an  intentional  effort 
on  the  part  of  missionaries  and  MCC 
workers.  “As  initial  contacts  were  made 


in  1984  and  persons  later  moved  into  the 
community,  a holistic  physical  and  spir- 
itual ministry  was  envisioned,”  he  said. 
“The  congregation  resulted  from  three 
years  of  presence  and  ministry  there.” 

The  work  by  Intagliatias,  Tielkemeier, 
and  others  has  included  teaching  in  the 
local  school,  involvement  in  the  commun- 
ity women’s  club,  working  with  com- 
munity leaders  to  identify  problems  and 
goals,  and  cooperating  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

In  Villa  San  Luis,  14  persons  were 
baptized  in  a special  service  establishing 
a new  congregation.  This  is  the  first 
group  of  Quechua-speaking  Indian  “high- 
landers” to  affiliate  with  the  Spanish-lan- 
guage  Bolivia  Mennonite  Church.  Many 
of  the  believers  in  San  Luis  speak  Spanish 
as  well. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  other  existing 
rural  congregations,  these  Quechua  peo- 
ple became  Mennonites  as  a result  of  the 
witness  of  MCC  workers  in  their  villages. 
First,  the  local  school  teacher,  Ponciano 
Canaviri,  had  a conversion  experience. 
Due  primarily  to  his  enthusiastic  faith 
sharing,  as  well  as  visits  to  the  com- 
munity by  Christians  from  other  denomi- 
nations, a number  of  others  accepted 
Christ. 

After  exploring  possible  affiliation 
with  other  local  denominations,  the  group 
last  November  made  an  official  request  to 
join  Bolivia  Mennonite  Church.  Despite 
the  geographical  and  cultural  distance 
between  Villa  San  Luis  and  the  other  five 
congregations  (“lowlanders”  near  Santa 
Cruz),  the  church’s  administrative  board 
welcomed  these  brothers  and  sisters  to 
the  Mennonite  fold. 

MBM  missionaries,  Bolivian  church 
leaders,  and  bilingual  seminary  student 


Julio  Olarte  have  made  three  weekend 
visits  to  Villa  San  Luis  in  the  past  year. 
Olarte  has  spent  additional  time  there 
teaching  and  discipling.  Local  MCC  work- 
ers Glenn  and  Mary  Burkholder  assisted 
the  emerging  congregation  in  addition  to 
their  agricultural  development  and 
literacy  work. 


Bible  can  unite  us, 
says  Stoitzfus 
at  seminar 

The  Bible  can  bring  Mennonites  together 
instead  of  divide  them,  Victor  Stoitzfus 
said  at  a recent  seminar  in  Manheim,  Pa. 
Stoitzfus,  who  is  president  of  Goshen 
College,  spoke  on  “Sources  of  Mennonite 
Unity.”  The  event  was  sponsored  by  The 
People’s  Place  of  Intercourse,  Pa. 

“Unity  is  hard  to  come  by  in  all  the 
American  families  of  faith,”  observed 
Stoitzfus,  who  is  a sociologist  and  or- 
dained minister.  “What  does  it  mean,  for 
example,  that  both  Jesse  Jackson  and  Pat 
Robertson  are  Baptists?”  he  asked.  “What 
does  it  mean  that  right-wing  author  Wil- 
liam Buckley  and  leftist  activist  Daniel 
Berrigan  are  Catholics?” 

Stoitzfus  admitted  that  the  Bible  has 
been  a major  source  of  division  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  many  other  de- 
nominations. But,  “The  Bible’s  word  to  us 
is  unifying,”  he  said.  “The  Bible  tells  of 
one  God,  the  history  of  one  people,  and 
the  story  of  one  salvation.”  The  Bible  can 
provide  Mennonites  with  a source  of  au- 
thority and  a common  tradition,  Stoitzfus 
said.  In  addition,  it  can  change  the  at- 
titudes of  the  people  who  read  it,  thus 
bringing  about  greater  unity,  he  said. 

Stoitzfus  expressed  concern  that  Men- 
nonites could  lose  their  tradition  of  close- 
ness to  the  Bible.  Biblical  awareness 
seems  to  be  declining  among  children  and 
young  people,  he  said.  Parents  seem  to  be 
telling  fewer  Bible  stories  to  their  child- 
ren than  in  other  generations.  Also,  Men- 
nonite young  adults  in  urban  and 
university  settings  have  a disappointing 
level  of  biblical  knowledge,  he  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mennonite  high 
schools  are  doing  a good  job  of  promoting 
biblical  literacy,  Stoitzfus  said,  and  the 
Bible  is  at  least  holding  its  own  among 
adults.  Women’s  Bible  studies  appear  to 
be  strong,  and  pastors  are  more  skilled  in 
biblical  preaching  than  they  used  to  be, 
he  said.  Also,  interest  in  such  lay  Bible 
programs  as  Pennsylvania’s  Keystone  Bi- 
ble Institute  is  “encouraging.” 

Stoitzfus  noted  that  an  increasing 
number  of  Mennonites  are  using  lection- 
aries — collections  of  biblical  readings — 
for  personal  devotions.  In  addition,  “Bible 
study  as  a spiritual  discipline”  seems  to 
be  gaining  favor. 
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Jewish  rabbi  Mark  Levin  (ieft)  shows  the  Torah  scroii  to  Mennonite  farmers  Ken  Bontrager  and 
Caroi  Ediger  during  an  exchange  visit  in  Kansas  City. 


Mennonite  farmers  and 
Jewish  urbanites 
become  friends  in  Kansas 

Nearly  50  Mennonites  from  five  central 
Kansas  counties  left  their  rural  homes  for 
a weekend  in  Kansas  City  recently.  They 
visited  the  homes  of  20  Jewish  families 
who  had  been  guests  on  their  farms  a 
month  earlier.  These  “people-to-people” 
exchanges  between  rural  Mennonites  and 
urban  Jews  were  planned  by  the  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  U.S.  farm  com- 
munity issues  coordinators  and  the  Jew- 
ish Community  Relations  Bureau  in 
Kansas  City. 

The  idea  for  the  exchanges  came 
months  earlier,  when  rumors  were  spread 
by  right-wing  extremist  groups  in  the 
Midwest  that  Jewish  people  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure  of  many  farms. 

During  the  two  weekends,  participants 
discussed  such  questions  as:  Who,  if  any- 
body, was  behind  the  farm  crisis?  What 
does  it  mean  to  be  Mennonite?  To  be 
Jewish?  What  do  these  groups  have  in 
common?  The  Mennonites  discovered  that 
Jewish  communities  have  been  involved 
in  the  farm  financial  upheaval  for  several 
years.  They  also  learned  their  Kansas 
City  Jewish  friends  are  part  of  the  solu- 
tion, not  part  of  the  problem. 

The  weekend  began  when  both  Jews 
and  Mennonites  joined  in  a Havdalah 
Festival  celebrating  the  beginning  of 


Shabbat.  Shabbat,  a day  of  holiness  for 
Jews,  begins  at  sundown  each  Friday. 
Each  Mennonite  family  then  went  to  a 
Jewish  home  for  a traditional  Shabbat 
meal,  an  evening  of  renewal,  and  a night 
of  rest. 

Saturday  morning  they  attended  Shab- 
bat worship  at  B’nai  Jehudah  Temple.  It 
included  the  bar  mitzvah  of  a 13-year-old 
boy  who  had  studied  several  years  pre- 
paring for  this  ceremony  marking  the  be- 
ginning of  the  age  of  religious  responsi- 
bility. That  afternoon  the  group  visited 
Menorah  Medical  Center  and  other  Jew- 
ish points  of  interest.  Israeli  dancing  and 
a Havdalah  service  rounded  out  the  day. 

Sunday  the  group  worshiped  at 
Rainbow  Boulevard  Mennonite  Church, 
where  MCC  farm  community  issues  coor- 
dinators Lester  and  Winifred  Ewy  talked 
about  the  farm  crisis,  their  MCC  work, 
and  the  need  for  unity  and  compassion  in 
all  of  life’s  experiences. 

Back  at  the  temple,  Lenny  Zeskind  of 
the  Jewish  Community  Relations  Bureau 
warned  people  to  be  aware  of  the  many 
right-wing,  anti-Semitic  extremist  groups 
that  prey  on  Midwest  farmers.  Carol 
Smith,  farm  crisis  worker  with  the  bu- 
reau, led  the  group  in  singing,  using  her 
Autoharp.  Smith  and  Rabbi  Mark  Levin 
had  planned  the  Kansas  City  weekend. 
Lunch  at  the  temple  and  long  good-byes 
capped  the  event. 

Some  Mennonites  later  noted  on  the 


way  home:  “They  tell  their  story  well.  Do 
we?”  “I’m  impressed  by  their  hospitality.” 
“Hope  to  have  them  over  to  fish.”  Men- 
nonites learned  that,  like  themselves,  the 
Jewish  people  emphasize  social  action 
and  are  repulsed  by  injustice.  They  also 
learned  at  least  one  Hebrew  word, 
beshairt,  “as  it  is  meant  to  be,”  which 
summed  up  the  exchange  weekends. 

When  a Jewish  family  recalled  their 
farm  visit,  they  talked  about  how  good  it 
was  to  make  friends  with  people  they  had 
not  previously  known.  “Do  you  suppose 
that  could  happen  with  people  all  over  the 
world?”  asked  a son. 


Indiana  church 
invites  the  homeless 
to  Sunday  potiuck 

Through  its  initial  involvement  with  a 
local  emergency  shelter,  Lafayette  (Ind.) 
Mennonite  Fellowship  has  expanded  its 
mission  of  “friendship  and  service  to 
those  in  need”  by  offering  an  after-church 
meal. 

As  a longtime  member  of  Lafayette 
Urban  Ministry,  the  congregation  became 
involved  with  the  homeless  when  this 
interdenominational  organization  opened 
a shelter  in  1985.  Volunteers  assist  in  pro- 
viding meals,  baths,  beds,  and  safety  to 
guests.  During  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  156  different  people  were  served. 

A year  after  the  shelter’s  opening  the 
Mennonite  congregation  took  advantage 
of  its  ideal  downtown  location  to  invite  its 
homeless  neighbors  to  lunch  after  Sunday 
services.  Initially,  there  was  just  an  occa- 
sional guest  or  two.  Now  there  are  us- 
ually three  to  nine  guests. 

These  beginnings  have  afforded  other 
opportunities.  Last  year  a baby  shower 
was  given  for  one  guest  and  several  peo- 
ple were  included  in  an  outdoor  activity. 
This  year  an  unemployed  couple  was 
given  financial  assistance  upon  their  ar- 
rival in  town. 

Suggestions  for  the  future  include  of- 
fering pay  to  one  or  two  jobless  people  for 
helping  the  congregation  with  Habitat  for 
Humanity  projects  and  celebrating 
guests’  birthdays  in  addition  to  their  own. 
A visiting  pastor  also  challenged  the  con- 
gregation to  feed  their  guests  spiritually. 
Still,  one  member  laments,  “We’re  not 
very  willing  to  take  risks.” 

Guests  have  returned  the  church’s 
friendship  by  cleaning  up  after  the  meal, 
occasionally  bringing  food  to  the  potiuck, 
and  sharing  laughter  with  the  children 
and  conversation  with  the  adults.  Two 
guests  have  attended  worship  services. 
Thanks  has  been  expressed  in  many 
ways.  As  one  guest  put  it,  the  congrega- 
tion is  “a  great  bunch  of  people.” 

— Cindy  Hines  Kurfman 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Nancy  Kerr,  Pulaski,  Iowa 

More  on  lying  with  statistics  (“Hear, 
Hear!”  June  21):  A number  is  a number  is 
a number,  to  paraphrase  Gertrude  Stein, 
and  statistics  themselves  don’t  lie.  But 
they  can  be  misused  or  misinterpreted. 
That’s  why  clearly  defining  terms  are  im- 
portant. 

In  view  of  all  the  talk,  effort,  and  inten- 
tional convening  of  various  decision-mak- 
ing bodies  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  Mennonite 
Church  looking  toward  merger,  John 
Myers’  comments,  though  eloquent,  are 
unfortunate:  There  may  be  only  one  Men- 
nonite Church  congregation  in  Wash- 
ington state;  but  there  are  other  churches 
in  that  state  which  / would  call  Men- 
nonite. They  are  affiliated  with  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 
These  are:  Seattle,  Menno  at  Ritzville, 
Glendale  at  Lyndon,  Spring  Valley  at 
Newport,  Warden,  and  Spokane. 

Brother  Myers  introduced  his  wish  to 
reclaim  those  who  were  once  but  no  long- 
er wish  to  be  counted  as  Mennonite 
church  members  (I  call  them  “closet” 
Mennonites)  by  stating  there  were  5,000 
Mennonites  in  his  area  not  worshiping  in 
Mennonite  churches.  This  is  where  defini- 
tion is  important  in  order  to  interpret  the 
statistic.  Does  this  figure  include  only 
(Old)  Mennonite  church  members  in  the 
area?  K so,  there  may  be  an  even  larger 
pool  in  which  to  fish  for  men  and  women! 

Or  does  it  include  closeted  General  Con- 
ference Mennonites,  Mennonite  Brethren, 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  as  well?  Does  it  in- 
clude worshipers  in  GC  churches?  If  so, 
the  number  of  available  catch  is  not  so 
large.  Does  this  figure  include  Menno- 
nites who  are  being  “salt”  and  “light”  in 
other  rooms  of  God’s  household?  If  so,  do 
we  consider  them  to  be  “found”  already? 
Or  does  Brother  Myers  seek  to  call 
closeted  Mennos  and  nonchurched  others 
to  feast  only  at  the  Old  Mennonite  table 
of  the  Lord? 

One  thing  an  undefined  statistic  is  good 
for  is  to  raise  a lot  of  questions!  But  apart 
from  statistics  and  apparent  non-inclu- 
sivity  in  the  use  of  “Mennonite,”  I want  to 
affirm  Brother  Myers’  concern  to  extend 


God’s  good  news  and  welcome  table  to  all. 
I’d  just  like  to  call  him  to  implement  his 
vision.  Vision  95  is  not  the  “they”  you 
referred  to  in  your  letter;  Vision  95  (and 
Kingdom  Commitments  in  the  GC 
Church)  is  you  in  your  large  corner  and 
me  in  my  small  one,  doing  the  Lord’s 
work! 

So,  statistics  aside,  now  is  the  time  to 
get  busy  and  make  a reality  of  what  you 
see  is  possible!  God  will  be  with  you. 


Mabel  Bollman,  Goshen,  Ind. 

I appreciated  and  heartily  agreed  with 
Wilbur  D.  Miller’s  “Energizing  our 
Church  Music”  (June  7).  He  said,  “For  a 
denomination  to  emphasize  only  one  area 
of  musical  expression  in  worship — in  our 
case  four-part  unaccompanied  singing — is 
really  a tragedy.”  Also  he  says,  “We  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  face  a seemingly 
insolvable  problem  when  it  comes  to  our 
trained  church  musicians:  there  is  no 
place  for  them  in  our  congregations.” 

That  was  my  experience  when  I grew  up. 
I took  a few  lessons  on  our  pump  organ.  I 
loved  to  play,  but  it  was  only  for  my  own 
satisfaction.  My  ambition  was  to  play  in 
the  church,  so  I didn’t  pursue  further 
training.  We  gave  our  children  lessons  on 
the  piano,  but  with  no  foreseeable  future, 
they  lost  interest.  Now  as  a senior  citizen 
I play  in  public  in  a limited  way. 

I’m  glad  children  are  encouraged  to 
exercise  their  musical  talent  in  the 
church  now.  We’re  making  progress,  but 
we  need  to  overcome  some  self-conceived 
ideas  or  perhaps  traditions. 


Wilma  Ewert  Leichty,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Thank  you  for  printing  Hubert 
Schwartzentruber’s  “Growth  Can  Be 
Cancerous”  (June  7).  He  has  verbalized  so 
well  all  the  reservations  and  fears  I have 
concerning  the  Goals  for  ’95. 

Do  we  take  into  account  that  many  of 
our  members  are  being  a witness  in  their 
daily  lives  among  those  whose  lives  they 
touch,  but  don’t  feel  it  necessary  to  bring 
them  into  the  Mennonite  fold?  There  are 
many  persons  in  various  denominations 
who  are  picking  up  the  Anabaptist  ball 
and  running  with  it,  whereas  we  some- 
times appear  to  be  diluting  our  Ana- 
baptist vision  with  “mainstream”  the- 
ology. May  we  discern  carefully! 


Frances  Weber,  Fergus,  Ont. 

I have  read  with  interest  the  article 
“Growth  Can  be  Cancerous”  by  Hubert 
Schwartzentruber  (June  7)  and  share  his 
feelings  on  the  subject. 

It  has  been  my  experience  and  observa- 
tion that  church  growth  has  happened — 

— When  Christian  families  have  ac- 


cepted people  into  their  homes. 

— When  there  has  been  a spirit  of  work- 
ing for  one  another’s  good  within  the 
church  community,  in  the  material  as 
well  as  the  spiritual. 

— When  the  Sunday  service  becomes  a 
celebration  of  our  cooperation  and  caring 
during  the  week. 

— When  there  is  a spirit  of  openness, 
and  problems  are  faced  and  solutions 
sought,  and  people  are  encouraged  to 
voice  their  concerns,  so  that  all  may  learn 
and  grow  together. 

— When  there  is  a sense  of  community 
that  others  see,  wish  to  be  a part  of,  and 
are  made  to  feel  welcome  to  join. 

It  has  been  my  experience  and  observa- 
tion that  church  growth  has  been  hin- 
dered— 

—When  personal  ambition  has  become 
prominent. 

— When  competition  is  more  important 
than  cooperation 

— When  problems  and  concerns, 
whether  large  or  small,  are  ignored. 

I believe  if  we  live  with  an  honest  and 
open  sense  of  true  Christian  community 
of  caring  and  sharing  in  our  church  com- 
munities, our  churches  will  grow,  and 
God’s  kingdom  will  be  enlarged  without 
the  need  of  special  gimmicks  and  pro- 
grams. 


John  Martin,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

I would  like  to  respond  to  Abraham  K. 
Gehman  (“Readers  Say,”  May  24).  Ana- 
baptism  does  believe  that  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  for  all  persons.  It  is  our  goal 
to  convert  all  persons  from  the  kingdom 
of  the  world  to  the  kingdom  of  the  church. 
Thus  it  is  our  goal  to  call  all  persons  to 
renounce  the  sword.  Not  all  persons  are  in 
Christ,  however.  Thus  until  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  or  when  all  persons  will 
be  in  Christ  there  is,  according  to  Romans 
13  and  1 Peter,  the  tragic  but  necessary 
ordering  of  the  sword  of  the  state. 

Even  though  in  Anabaptism  we  do  not 
feel  called  to  go  directly  into  the  state,  we 
can  call  on  the  state  to  be  just.  Thus  we 
can  challenge  the  state  when  it  misuses 
the  God-ordained  use  of  the  sword.  The 
more  persons  we  convert  from  the  king- 
dom of  the  world  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
church  and  the  more  persons  we  call  to 
renounce  the  sword  the  less  work  the 
police  and  military  will  have. 


Rose  Stutzman,  Nappanee,  Ind. 

Thank  you  for  printing  Michael  King’s 
article  “Harvesting  Joy  Beyond  the  Walls 
of  the  World”  (May  10).  He  articulated  so 
well,  so  poetically,  the  pain  and  hope  I 
experience  as  a Christian  yearning  to- 
ward glory.  The  article  touched  my  life, 
my  spirit,  with  awe  and  hope. 
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Indian  nurses  teach  health  promotion  in  Guatemala.  Two  Kekchi  Indian  nurses 
recently  led  a four-week  training  course  for  village  health  promoters  in  Guatemala.  It 
was  the  first  time  such  a course  was  led  entirely  by  local  people  without  direct 
leadership  by  international  workers.  This  step  was  part  of  an  ongoing  process  in 
Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  community  health  program  in  San  Pedro  Carcha. 
The  program  started  at  the  invitation  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  with 
the  intention  of  gradually  turning  leadership  over  to  Guatemalans.  Pictured  is 
student  Lucrecia  Yaxcal  practicing  giving  an  injection  while  instructor  Julio  Xoy 
looks  on. 

“It  was  really  exciting  to  see  them  teach,”  said  MCC  worker  Jeff  Kauffman  of 
Goshen,  Ind.  “Our  main  role  was  to  help  pull  together  teaching  plans  prior  to  the 
course.”  Kauffman  and  his  wife,  Chris,  from  Holsopple,  Pa.,  have  been  working  in 
the  program,  under  the  direction  of  the  service  committee  of  Kekchi  Mennonite 
Church.  The  13  participants  in  the  recent  training  course  were  chosen  by  local 
Mennonite  churches.  Through  role  playing,  stories,  and  dissecting  rabbits  they 
studied  problems  common  to  the  indigenous  people  of  Guatemala,  who  suffer 
malnutrition  and  often  have  insufficient  drinking  water. 

When  health  promoters  return  to  their  communities  they  are  expected  to  teach 
basic  health  lessons,  gather  available  resources  from  the  public  health  care  system 
for  community  members,  dispense  basic  medications  for  common  illnesses,  and  refer 
more  difficult  cases  to  the  two  Guatemalan  nurses.  “One  of  the  most  important 
things  about  this  program,”  said  Kauffman,  “is  that  more  and  more  Indians  can 
receive  medical  atttention  in  their  native  tongue  instead  of  having  to  go  to  Spanish- 
speaking doctors.  Seeing  this  course  led  by  Kekchi  people  in  the  Kekchi  language  has 
made  our  four  years  here  worthwhile  because  we  know  the  people  are  no  longer 
dependent  on  us  for  medical  care.” 


The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Voluntary  Service  unit 
closed  in  June  after  only  eight  months  of 
operation  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The 
decision  was  made  by  Justice  House,  the  Men- 
nonite-operated  shelter  for  the  homeless  which 
the  VSers  served.  The  residents  are  increas- 
ingly taking  responsibility  for  their  own  lives, 
and  the  assistance  of  VS  was  no  longer  needed. 
“Their  decision  not  to  have  a VS  unit  working 
alongside  is  a statement  of  hope,”  said  VS  staff 
associate  Rick  Kulp.  “VS  continues  to  affirm 
and  encourage  the  model  of  Justice  House 
which  empowers  homeless  people.”  David  Hay- 
den is  the  director  of  Justice  House  and  the 
pastor  of  the  newly  renamed  Justice  Church. 
VSers  Duane  and  Lynn  Rudy  of  Dundas,  Ont., 
who  served  the  full  eight  months  of  the  unit’s 
existence,  were  reassigned  to  the  Los  Angeles 
VS  unit. 

The  Steering  Committee  of  Asia  Mennonite 
Conference  examined  its  own  structure  as 

well  as  that  of  Mennonite  World  Conference 
during  its  recent  meeting  in  Kowloon,  Hong 
Kong.  Committee  members  agreed  that  Asia 
Mennonite  Conference  is  developing  a stronger 
organization  and  is  willing  to  take  more  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
MWC  in  Asia.  At  this  stage,  however,  the  com- 
mittee does  not  favor  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional secretaries  or  regional  offices.  It  also 
recommended  that  the  MWC  office  remain  in 
North  America  due  to  problems  of  political  in- 
stability and  limited  banking  and  communica- 
tion facilities  in  third-world  countries.  The  dis- 
cussion on  structures  was  sparked  by  a work- 
ing paper  prepared  by  MWC  executive  sec- 
retary Paul  Kraybill. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•James  Roynon  became  pastor  of  West  Clinton 
Mennonite  Church,  Pettisville,  Ohio,  on  July  1. 
He  served  previously  as  pastor  of  Summit 
Mennonite  Church,  Barberton,  Ohio. 

•Tim  Bentch  and  Carl  Stauffer  were  ordained 
as  pastors  of  Jubilee  Fellowship  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  July  3.  This  is  a new  congregation. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Leadership  Consultation  for  Black  and  In- 
tegrated Churches,  July  21-23,  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College.  The  theme  is  “Confirming  the 
Vision,”  and  the  focus  is  on  inspiration,  fellow- 
ship, discerning,  and  planning.  The  speakers 
are  Mennonite  pastors  Roy  Williams  of  Tampa 
and  Hubert  Brown  of  Los  Angeles  and  Men- 
nonite graduate  student  Wilma  Bailey  of 
Nashville.  More  information  from  Lindsey 
Robinson  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Salunga,  PA  17538;  phone  717-898-2251. 
•Mennonite  Mental  Health  Professionals  Meet- 
ing, Oct.  7-9,  at  Laurel ville  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  Center.  This  is  the  first  event  of  its 
kind  specifically  for  Mennonite  counselors  in 
private  practice.  It  is  sponsored  jointly  by 
Laurelville  and  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Ser- 
vices. The  main  speaker  is  A1  Dueck  of  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Biblical  Seminary.  More  in- 
formation from  Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Mt.  Plea- 
sant, PA  15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 

•Indiana  Mennonite  Slo-Pitch  Softball 
Tourney,  Sept.  3-5,  in  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  This 
11th  annual  event  is  for  men’s  and  women’s 
teams  from  congregations.  Profits  go  to  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  The  entry  deadline 
is  Aug.  10.  More  information  from  Roger  or 
Brad  Miller  at  Box  165,  Huntertown,  IN  46748; 
phone  219-637-3523. 


•35th  Anniversary  Homecoming,  Aug.  7,  at 
Poarch  Community  Church,  Atmore,  Ala.  All 
former  pastors,  mission  workers,  and  Bible 
school  teachers  are  especially  invited.  More  in- 
formation from  David  Weaver  at  R.  3,  Box  237, 
Atmore,  AL  36502;  phone  205-368-3847. 

New  books: 

•Hungry,  Thirsty,  a Stranger:  The  MCC 
Experience  by  Robert  Kreider  and  Rachel 
Waltner  Goossen.  It  is  a collection  of  stories 
from  six  continents  and  from  each  decade  of 
the  experiences  of  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee. Kreider  is  a longtime  Mennonite  historian, 
and  Goossen  is  a college  history  lecturer.  The 
book,  published  by  Herald  Press  of  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  is  available  for  $14.95  (in 
Canada  $19.95). 


•Mennonite  Identity:  Historical  and  Contem- 
porary Perspectives  edited  by  Cal  Redekop  and 
Sam  Steiner.  This  is  a collection  of  essays  that 
grows  out  of  a conference  that  was  held  during 
the  Canadian  Mennonite  bicentennial  in  1986. 
The  editors  are  both  faculty  members  at 
Conrad  Grebel  College.  The  book,  published  by 
the  University  Press  of  America  and  Conrad 
Grebel  College,  is  available  for  $16.75  (in 
Canada  $29.50). 

New  resources: 

•Sunday  school  elective  for  adults  from  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House.  It  is  an  18-session 
study  on  what  Anabaptists  believe  about  bib- 
lical interpretation.  Called  A Light  for  My 
Path,  it  is  especially  useful  for  new  members 
and  children’s  Sunday  school  teachers.  The 
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authors  are  Robert  Bowman  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  and  Linea  Reimer  Geiser  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  The  elective  student  guide 
is  available  for  $5.95  and  the  leader’s  edition 
for  $7.95  (plus  10%  for  postage/handling)  from 
MPH  at  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 
•Document  on  Christianity  and  ecology  from 
the  North  American  Conference  on  Chris- 
tianity and  Ecology.  It  is  the  proceedings  from 
the  first  conference  of  this  group,  held  last 
August  in  Indiana.  It  included  Mennonite  par- 
ticipation, including  the  Development  Educa- 
tion Office  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
U.S.  The  document,  entitled  “Christian 
Ecology’:  Building  an  Environmental  Ethic  for 
the  21st  Century,”  is  especially  recommended 
for  church  and  school  libraries.  It  is  available 
for  $10  (plus  $2  for  postage/handling)  from 
North  American  Conference  on  Christianity 
and  Ecology  at  Box  14305,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94114. 

•Booklet  about  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  from 
Mennonite  Publishing  House.  In  recounts  the 
story  of  Jesus  and  offers  background  informa- 
tion and  observations  about  this  New  Testa- 
ment book.  Written  by  J.  J.  Hostetler,  it  is 
entitled  Matthew  Explained:  The  Gospel  Story 
of  Jesus  as  King  and  is  intended  for  youth  and 
adults  who  have  little  formal  Bible  training. 
The  booklet  is  available  for  $6.95  (in  Canada 
$9.75)  plus  10%  for  postage/handling  from 
MPH  at  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

Church-related  joh  openings: 

•Director  of  support  services,  Mennonite 
Central  (Committee.  This  person  will  replace 
Associate  Executive  Secretary  Reg  Toews,  who 
is  leaving  next  year.  Qualifications  include 


experience  with  MCC  or  a similar  organization 
and  administrative  experience.  Contact  John 
Lapp  at  MCC,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone 
717-859-1151. 

•Media  Ministries  marketing  manager,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude the  developing  of  marketing  strategies 
and  the  coordinating  of  marketing  activities 
for  a full  range  of  media  resources  and  ser- 
vices. Training  and  professional  experience  are 
required.  Contact  Ken  Weaver  at  MBM  Media 
Ministries,  1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801;  phone  703-434-6701. 

•Teachers,  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  School, 
Smoketown,  Pa.,  starting  this  fall.  Needed  is  a 
full-time  junior  high  math  teacher  and  a part- 
time  strings  instructor  and  orchestra  director. 
Contact  Dave  Helmus  at  the  school.  Box  37, 
Smoketown,  PA  17576;  phone  717-394-7107. 
•Computer  staff  Goodville  Mutual  Casualty 
Company,  New  Holland,  Pa.  Needed  is  a 
programmer/analyst  and  a computer  opera- 
tor/data entry  operator.  Goodville  uses  an  IBM 
System/38  computer.  Contact  Ken  Hollinger 
at  Goodville,  Box  489,  New  Holland,  PA  17557; 
phone  717-354-4921. 

New  members: 

• Yoder,  Haven,  Kans.:  Penny  Renee  Stutzman, 
Gerald  Shafer,  Steven  Paul  Miller,  Jeremy 
Scott  Gingerich,  Christopher  Tod  Gingerich, 
and  Terry  Lee  Bontrager. 

•North  Main  Street,  Nappanee,  Ind.:  Kristin 
Albrecht,  Jennifer  Blucker,  Eric  Chupp,  Cur- 
vin  Martin,  Marlene  Martin,  Paul  Mullett,  and 
Brad  Troyer. 

•Poarch  Community,  Atmore,  Ala.:  Harold 
Sells,  Bill  Joe  Gibson,  and  Kenneth  Beck  by 


baptism,  and  Kay  Martin  by  confession  of 
faith. 

•Martinsburg,  Pa.:  Anita  Breneman,  Jonathon 
Fry,  Andrea  Kanode,  and  Doris  Shirk. 

•Science  Ridge,  Sterling,  III.:  Susan  Meiners 
and  Tamela  Deter. 

•Plains,  Hatfield,  Pa.:  Allen  Angell  by  baptism 
and  William  and  Ruth  Kale  by  confession  of 
faith. 

•Bay  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla.:  Gary  and  Cheryl 
Dosey,  Donald  and  Penny  Heinrich,  Marlin 
Kurtz,  Angela  Shank,  Debbie  Weber,  Martin 
and  Anthony  Kolb,  Todd  Emrich,  Wende 
Smith,  Annette  Miller,  Scott  Inlow,  Jodi  Schla- 
bach,  and  Angie  Miller  by  baptism,  and  Ralph 
and  Rosetta  Miller  and  Gaylord  and  Kathy 
Miller  by  confession  of  faith. 

•Pottstown,  Pa.:  Daryl  Breidigan,  Wil  Kolb, 
Patty  Blevins,  and  Shane  Frankenfield. 

•Salem,  Waldron,  Mich.:  George  Devenney. 

Change  of  address:  Gerald  and  Martha  Good 
from  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  to  23554  Broadway 
Blvd.,  Elkhart,  IN  46516.  Phone:  219-875-7352. 
Clyde  D.  Fulmer  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to 
Landis  Homes  Retirement  Center,  R.  3,  Lititz, 
PA  17543. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Alder,  Douglas  and  Joan  (Showalter),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Jodi  Katherine  Sho- 
walter, June  23. 

Baillie,  Andrew  and  Bonnie  (Zehr),  Ham- 
ilton, Ont.,  first  child,  Matthew  Angus,  June  8. 

Blank,  Steve  and  Lory  (Godshalk),  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Micah 
Steven,  Apr.  20. 

Blaum,  Ron  and  Cheryl  (Leichty)),  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.,  first  child,  Timothy  Ronald,  Apr. 
16. 

Brunk,  Brad  and  Patti  (King),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  second  daughter,  Mollee  Morganne,  June 
10. 

Christner,  Doug  and  Karen  (Doane),  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  second  son,  Matthew  Adam,  June 
18. 

Clark,  Stephen  and  Roberta  (Van  Dessel), 
Mt.  Crawford,  Va.,  fourth  child,  second 
daughter,  Hannah  Joy,  June  4. 

Coblentz,  Elvin  and  Laura,  Fredericksburg, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Janna 
Lanae,  May  18. 

Cooprider,  Barry  and  Tammy  (Andsager), 
Haven,  Kans.,  second  son,  Brent  Adam,  May 
30. 

Culp,  Stephen  and  Beth  (Strong),  Roaring 
Spring,  Pa.,  first  child,  Wesley  William,  May 
25. 

Derstine,  Kenneth  and  Donna  (Souder), 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  third  son,  Randall  James, 
June  15. 

Eberly,  Charla,  Bradenton,  Fla.,  first  son, 
Steven  Tyrone,  born  on  Mar.  4,  1985;  adopted 
on  May  4. 

Gant,  Edward  and  Lori  (Kaufman),  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  second  daughter,  Sarah  Katherine, 
June  21. 

Gerber,  Myron  and  Joanne  (Ferguson), 
Bright,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter. 
Holly  Joan,  May  12. 

Gingerich,  Dennis  and  Cindy  (lutzi). 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Justin 
Roy,  June  5. 

Hartzler,  Keith  and  Glenda  (Halteman), 
Orrville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Carrie  Elizabeth,  June  24. 


Horsch  combines  roles.  James  Horsch,  an  editor  at  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
recently  found  himself  combining  his  roles  as  Mennonite  Yearbook  editor  and  Hi- 
Lights  editor.  On  his  round  of  the  MPH  building  in  Scottdale,  Pa.,  to  find  news  for 
Hi-Lights,  the  weekly  employee  newssheet,  he  discovered  the  1988-89  Yearbook  be- 
ing gathered  for  binding.  Finishing  Department  employees  soon  convinced  him  to  try 
his  hand  at  gathering  signatures,  the  large  sheets  folded  to  make  individual  pages. 
For  experienced  workers,  picking  one  signature  from  each  stack  as  the  round  table 
rotates  appears  easy,  but  this  was  Horsch’s  first  try.  As  the  short  encounter  ended, 
both  editor  and  Finishing  Department  employees  had  a new  appreciation  for  the 
work  done  by  others.  The  biennial  Mennonite  Yearbook  comes  in  two  editions:  an 
adhesive-bound  squareback  and  a spiral  plastic-bound  edition.  The  former  is 
available  for  $9.95  and  the  latter  for  $10.95 — plus  10  percent  or  $1  minimum  for 
postage/handling— through  a local  Provident  Bookstore  or  from  MPH  at  616  Walnut 
Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 
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Heavener,  Bruce  and  Kathy  (Blum),  Har- 
leysville,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Amanda  Marie, 
June  4. 

Heavener,  Jerry  and  Wren  (Gaston), 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Wren, 
May  31. 

Hertzler,  Dale  and  Sharlene  (Esbenshade), 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  first  child,  Emily  Jo,  June 

14. 

Kauffman,  Scott  and  Jeanie  (Shue), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Sarah  Elizabeth,  June  20. 

Koch,  Kenneth  and  Lorrie  (Burkhardt), 
Wellesley,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Kathryn  Lindsey,  June  11. 

Lehman,  Keith  and  Jackie  (Jackson),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Bethany  Marie,  June  16. 

Litwiller,  Roger  and  Bobbie  (Kiehl), 
Delavan,  111.,  first  child,  Scott  Michael,  June 
23. 

Nissley,  Verton  and  Mary,  Waynesboro, 
Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Malinda 
Rose,  May  31. 

Ochoa,  Richard  and  Bernadette  (Eppley), 
Woodbury,  Pa.,  fourth  son,  Aaron  David,  June 

15. 

Richards,  Jay  and  Becky  (Kissell),  Port 
Matilda,  Pa.,  first  child,  Ryland  Thomas,  June 
20. 

Rodriguez,  Antero  and  Ann  (Souder),  Grot- 
toes, Va.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Katie 
Alicia,  June  23. 

Shetler,  Robert  and  Ruth  (Meyer),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Emily  Su- 
zanne, June  13. 

Stutzman,  Kyle  and  Monica  Lynn  (Bates), 
Garden  City,  Mo.,  first  child,  Kelcey  Elise, 
June  10. 

Wagler,  Timothy  and  Sherry  (Vereecke), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  second  son.  Brooks  Daniel, 
Apr.  21. 

Witzel,  Randy  and  Nancy  (Deiterding), 
Woodstock,  Ont.,  third  son,  Craig  Bradley, 
Feb.  14. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Glick-LeFevre.  Dean  Click,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Forest  Hills  cong.,  and  Jeanie  LeFevre,  Leola, 
Pa.,  Brethren  Church,  by  Mark  R.  Wenger  and 
J.  Lester  Graybill,  June  10. 

Godshall-Leonhauser.  Gerald  K.  Godshall, 
Zionsville,  Pa.,  Frederick  cong.,  and  Laura 
Leonhauser,  Langhorne,  Pa.,  Baptist  Church, 
by  John  Comfort,  Apr.  23. 

Hill-Troyer.  William  Edward  Hill,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  and  Joan  Marie  Troyer,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Wildwood  cong.,  by  John  L.  Troyer,  father  of 
the  bride.  Mar.  5. 

Krall-Beck.  Bruce  E.  Krall,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  and  Lisa  M.  Beck,  Archbold,  Ohio,  by  A. 
Don  Augsburger,  June  4. 

Leaman-Hostetler.  James  Merlin  Leaman, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Landisville  cong.,  and  Lori 
A.  Hostetler,  Erie,  Pa.,  Beaver  Dam  cong.,  by 
M.  Hershey  Leaman,  father  of  the  groom,  June 
18. 

Riegsecker-Acker.  Steve  Riegsecker,  Go- 
bles, Mich.,  and  Amy  Acker,  Martinsburg 
cong..  Roaring  Spring,  Pa.,  by  John  A.  Da- 
vidhizar,  June  18. 

Rudy-Sexton.  Paul  Rudy,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  and  Renee  Sexton,  Riverside,  Iowa,  Ka- 
lona  cong.,  by  Carl  Rudy,  June  4. 


Troyer-Bender.  John  Wayne  Troyer,  En- 
gadine,  Mich.,  Wildwood  cong.,  and  Susie  Ben- 
der, Everett,  Wash.,  by  John  L.  Troyer,  father 
of  the  groom,  June  4. 

Weber-Martin.  Mark  Edward  Weber,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  Nith  Valley  cong.,  and  Bonita 
Marie  Martin,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Catholic 
Church,  by  Amzie  Brubacher,  June  11. 


Obituaries 


Kauffman,  Alvin,  son  of  Henry  M.  and  Fan- 
nie (Baumgartner)  Kauffman,  was  born  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  May  8,  1896;  died  at  Foun- 
tainview  Place,  Goshen,  Ind.,  June  7,  1988; 
aged  92  y.  On  Aug.  16, 1919,  he  was  married  to 
Alma  Showalter,  who  died  on  Aug.  14,  1932. 
Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Jennie  Pletcher, 
Maxine  Kauffman,  and  Gladys  Hershberger), 
one  son  (Dana),  13  grandchildren,  18  great- 
grandchildren, and  one  sister  (Carrie  B.  Kauff- 
man). He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Loa  Miller).  He  was  a member  of 
Clinton  Brick  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  11,  in 
charge  of  Carl  Smeltzer;  interment  in  Clinton 
Brick  Cemetery. 

Knepp,  Elmer,  son  of  Victor  and  Caroline 
(Graber)  Knepp,  was  born  in  Daviess  Co.,  Ind., 
June  14,  1918;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Daviess 
Co.  Hospital,  Washington,  Ind.,  June  19,  1988; 
aged  70  y.  On  June  9,  1940,  he  was  married  to 
Alma  Schrock,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 daughters  (Carol  Graber,  Twilla  Clay, 
Nedra  Long,  and  Norene  Swartzentruber),  2 
sons  (Phillip  and  Dana),  33  grandchildren,  14 
great-grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Esther  Swartz- 
entruber, Ida  Knepp,  and  Ella  Yoder),  and  one 
brother  (James).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son  (Kenneth).  He  was  a member  of  Provi- 
dence Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  June  23,  in  charge  of  Oliver 
Yutzy  and  Kenneth  Bontreger;  interment  in 
Providence  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Mary  L.,  daughter  of  Sam  and  Ann 
(Reschly)  Martin,  was  born  at  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Jan.  16, 1975;  died  at  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Hospital  on 
May  20,  1988;  aged  13  y.  Surviving  are  one 
sister  (Sara).  She  was  a member  of  North  Main 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  May  23,  in  charge  of  John  C. 
King;  interment  in  Union  Center. 

Miller,  Susie  Florence  Dove,  daughter  of 
George  W.  and  Cbra  (Baker)  Dove,  was  born  at 
Criders,  Va.,  July  9,  1908;  died  at  Rockingham 
Memorial  Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  5, 
1988;  aged  79  y.  On  Nov.  17, 1931,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Raymond  Miller,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Owen  Miller),  3 
daughters  (Pauline  David,  Lennis  Nesselrodt, 
and  Alva  Sager),  8 grandchildren,  9 great- 
grandchildren, one  great-great-grandson,  4 
sisters  (Ressie  Yankey,  Lillie  Dove,  Helen 
Halterman,  and  Clara  May),  and  2 brothers 
(Albert  and  Dave  Dove).  She  was  a member  of 
Mathias  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Riverside  United  Methodist 
Church  on  June  7,  in  charge  of  Teddy  Rollins, 
Linden  Wenger,  and  Harley  Good;  interment 
in  Whitmer  Cemetery. 

Mishler,  Gerald  Leroy,  son  of  Ira  and 
Mable  (Speicher)  Mishler,  was  born  in 
LaGrange  Co.,  Ind.,  Aug.  7,  1930;  died  of 
cancer  at  Lutheran  Hospital,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 
June  1, 1988;  aged  57  y.  On  Oct.  6, 1956,  he  was 
married  to  Esther  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Jerold  and  Joel),  2 
daughters  (Jennifer  Steiner  and  Jane),  one 
brother  (Maurice),  and  2 sisters  (Shirley 


Haarer  and  Clara  Bontrager).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Shore  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  June  4,  in  charge  of  Aden 
J.  Yoder  and  Harvey  Chupp;  interment  in 
Shore  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Parker,  Ada  Ellen  Hammon,  daughter  of 
Mason  and  Hannah  (Combs)  Hammon,  was 
born  in  Hardy  Co.,  Va.,  Dec.  5,  1905;  died  at 
Rockingham  Memorial  Hospital,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  June  9, 1988;  aged  82  y.  On  Feb. 
10, 1924,  she  was  married  to  Harvey  R.  Parker, 
who  died  on  Apr.  8,  1983.  Surviving  are  3 sons 
(Ray,  Donald,  and  Nick),  3 daughters  (Jerlene 
Armentrout,  Helen  Whetzel,  and  June  Combs), 
22  grandchildren,  including  Linda  Hanson 
whom  she  raised  and  with  whom  she  was  liv- 
ing, 19  great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Lancy  Hammon),  and  one  sister  (Lucy  Lohr). 
She  was  a member  of  Salem  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Pine 
Grove  United  Methodist  Church,  Baker,  Va.,  on 
June  11,  in  charge  of  Steven  Eddy  and  Teddy 
Rollins;  interment  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery. 

Payne,  Gladys  Rebecca  Roth,  daughter  of 
Christian  and  Linda  (Esh)  Roth,  was  born  at 
Allensville,  Pa.,  on  June  10,  1909;  died  at  Mt. 
Union,  Pa.,  June  17,  1988;  aged  79  y.  In  1929 
she  was  married  to  A.  Roy  Payne,  who  died  on 
Dec.  29,  1962.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (James 
Irvin,  Paul  G.,  and  Richard  J.),  2 daughters 
(Virginia  Townsend  and  Dorothy  Baker),  27 
grandchildren,  22  great-grandchildren,  and  2 
stepchildren  (Hilda  Mae  Yoder  and  Roy 
Philip).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Harriet  Townsend)  and  a brother 
(Paul  Roth).  She  was  a member  of  Otelia  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  June  21,  in  charge  of  George  Townsend 
and  Vince  Thomas;  interment  in  Otelia  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Helen  Marvette  Ash,  daughter  of 
Clyde  and  Elsie  May  (Killius)  Ash,  was  born  at 
Springs,  Pa.,  Aug.  30,  1923;  died  of  a heart  at- 
tack at  Meyersdale  (Pa.)  (Community  Hospital, 
May  5,  1988;  aged  64  y.  On  Oct.  28,  1946,  she 
was  married  to  Edwin  E.  Yoder,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  her  father  and  2 sisters 
(Virginia  Yoder  and  Fern  Yoder).  She  was  a 
member  of  Springs  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  8,  in  charge 
of  Steven  Heatwole;  interment  in  Springs 
Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Virginia  Conference  assembly,  Bergton,  Va.,  July  13-17 
Worldwide  Missions  Conference,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  16-17 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart, 
Ind..  July  17-19 

Leadership  Consultation  for  Black  and  Integrated  Churches, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  21-23 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex., 
July  29-31 

Congress  on  Evangelism,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  4-7 
Hispanic  Assembly,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Aug.  9-12 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  III,  Aug.  12 
Ohio  Family  Life  Conference,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  Aug.  12-14 
ODnservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  northern  Indiana, 
Aug.  15-18 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  executive  council,  Aug.  17- 
18 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Aug. 
20 

Hesston  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  5 
Goshen  College  fall  classes  begin.  Sept.  7 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly.  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  15 
New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Sept.  17 

Conference  Editors  Workshop,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Sept.  22-23 
Mennonite  Writers  Conference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Sept.  23-25 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Sept.  30— Oct.  1. 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Southern  Baptist  fundamentalists 
prevail  for  10th  consecutive  year 

For  the  10th  straight  year,  the  funda- 
mentalists have  captured  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  presidency.  Jerry 
Vines,  copastor  of  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  the  fundamen- 
talist standard-bearer,  won  50  percent  of 
the  vote  to  48  percent  for  Richard 
Jackson,  pastor  of  North  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Baptist  Church.  The  close  vote  was  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  Jackson  is  an 
inerrantist  who  agreed  to  run  as  the  stan- 
dard-bearer for  the  moderates.  He  ap- 
parently drew  some  fundamentalist  sup- 
port from  people  weary  of  the  10-year 
battle  for  control  of  the  convention.  In 
1979,  the  fundamentalist  wing  launched  a 
drive  to  gain  control  of  the  convention 
from  the  moderates.  The  vote  for  presi- 
dent came  during  the  recent  annual  meet- 
ing of  America’s  largest  Protestant  de- 
nomination, which  was  held  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 


Atheists  report  numerical  growth 
in  the  world 

The  world  population  of  “conscious 
atheists”  is  about  197  million,  according 
to  the  International  Association  of  Ag- 
nostics and  Atheists.  Another  8.5 
million — or  4.3  percent — are  added  an- 
nually. The  group  says  agnostics  and 
atheists  are  frequently  regarded  as 
second-class  citizens.  Churches,  it  argues, 
have  used  their  authority  to  impose  their 
own  ideas  of  morality  on  the  whole  popu- 
lation and  to  subject  citizens  to  a dictator- 
ship of  Christian  ethics. 


‘Covenanting  Councils’: 
latest  proposal  on  church  unity 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Consul- 
tation on  Church  Union  has  taken  a ma- 
jor step  toward  the  organization’s  long- 
term goal  of  establishing  a landmark  ecu- 
menical relationship  among  nine  Prot- 
estant denominations  in  the  United 
States.  The  18-member  committee  re- 
cently approved  a proposal  describing  the 
way  the  denominations  will  work  to- 
gether as  a “covenant  communion”  of 
churches.  The  proposal  outlined  in  a 55- 
page  document  must  be  approved  by  a 
full  body  of  COCU  representatives  sched- 
uled for  December.  Finally,  its  imple- 
mentation hinges  on  adoption  by  each  of 
the  nine  church  bodies,  a process  expected 
to  take  several  years. 

The  relationship  described  in  the  pro- 


posal allows  the  nine  denominations  to 
remain  distinct  in  identity  and  govern- 
ment while  fully  recognizing  and  sharing 
in  one  another’s  functions,  including  wor- 
ship, communion,  ordination,  and  mis- 
sion work.  The  proposal  would  also  es- 
tablish national,  regional,  and  local  “cov- 
enanting councils”  as  visible  signs  of 
unity. 

Dispute  between  NCC  and  its  service 
agency  ends  in  sudden  resignation 

The  sudden  resignation  of  Richard  But- 
ler as  director  of  Church  World  Service 
has  ended  his  long-running  power  strug- 
gle with  Arie  Brouwer,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches’  general  secretary. 
Butler  has  headed  NCC’s  relief  and  devel- 
opment agency  since  1984.  His  decision 
surprised  church  officials,  who  had 
assumed  that  a review  panel  process  was 
bringing  about  a reconciliation  between 
Brouwer  and  Butler. 

Butler  did  not  say  what  led  him  to  give 
up  on  the  church  panel  process  es- 
tablished to  resolve  the  conflict  between 
the  parent  body  and  its  CWS  unit,  which 
operates  with  a budget  for  its  worldwide 
program  that  is  roughly  80  percent  of  the 
total  NCC  budget.  But  the  issue  of  how 
much  control  NCC’s  general  secretary 
would  exercise  over  CWS  has  been  a 
major  part  of  the  disagreement  between 
the  two  executives. 


Battling  homelessness:  church  groups 
are  building,  financing  homes 

The  crowd  packed  into  Thessalonia 
Baptist  Church  stood  in  unison,  clapping 
and  chanting  its  battle  cry  against  the 
growing  urban  ills  that  have  plagued  New 
York  City’s  South  Bronx  in  recent  years. 
“Sign  Up,  Take  Charge!  Sign  Up,  Take 
Charge!”  The  rally,  held  earlier  this  year 
at  a church  which,  fittingly,  casts  its 
shadow  over  a rubble-strewn  vacant  lot, 
marked  the  beginning  of  a campaign  by  a 
41-church  ecumenical  alliance  called 
South  Bronx  Churches.  In  its  focus  on  the 
need  for  low-income  housing  and  local 
initiative,  the  alliance  reflects  growing 
church  efforts  to  fill  the  enormous  gap 
created  by  the  72  percent  decline  in  fed- 
eral funding  for  low-income  housing  dur- 
ing the  past  decade. 

Despite  the  lack  of  support  from  the 
federal  government,  religious  groups  are 
increasingly  becoming  more  involved  in 
the  low-income  housing  crisis.  Although 
many  of  the  groups  realize  they  don’t 
have  sufficent  resources  to  satisfy  the 
growing  demand,  they  continue  to  battle 
the  crisis  using  a variety  of  creative  tac- 
tics. Some  act  as  sponsors  and  assist  local 
and  community  efforts  with  money  and 
counseling,  some  actually  build  the  hous- 


ing, and  some  act  as  catalyst  between  the 
community  groups  and  the  federal 
government. 


New  Testament  Greek-English  lexicon 
result  of  15-year  effort 

A two-volume  Greek-English  Lexicon 
of  the  New  Testament,  designed  for  use 
by  both  scholars  and  lay  students  of  the 
Bible,  has  been  published  by  United  Bible 
Societies  after  15  years  of  preparation.  It 
is  the  first  New  Testament  lexicon  ever  to 
use  the  linguistic  concept  of  “semantic 
domains,”  which  refers  to  words  that  are 
most  easily  described  and  studied  to- 
gether because  they  are  similar  in  mean- 
ing. “The  New  Testament  has  about  5,000 
different  words,  but  there  are  about 
25,000  different  meanings  in  the  New 
Testament,”  said  Eugene  Nida,  coeditor 
of  the  lexicon. 


Fundamentalists  call  Soviet  Union 
a ‘ Satanic  instrument’ 

While  U.S.  President  Ronald  Reagan 
and  Christian  leaders  from  around  the 
world  hailed  the  changes  in  the  Soviet 
Union  instituted  by  General  Secretary 
Mikhail  Gorbachev,  a world  fundamen- 
talist gathering  in  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla., 
remained  unimpressed,  declaring  the  So- 
viet Union  is  an  “instrument  of  satanic 
design.”  Those  were  words  in  a resolution 
that  was  adopted  unanimously  at  the 
12th  World  Congress  of  the  International 
Council  of  Christian  Churches.  Another 
resolution,  also  adopted  unanimously  the 
same  day,  denounced  the  official  celebra- 
tions of  the  millennium  of  Christianity  in 
Russia  that  are  being  held  in  Moscow. 
The  International  Council  of  Christian 
Churches  was  organized  in  Amsterdam  in 
1948  shortly  before  the  founding 
assembly  there  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  “to  offset  it  as  an  alternative.” 
Carl  Mclntire,  its  founding  president, 
continues  in  that  capacity  today. 

Augsburg  and  Fortress  to  continue 
publishing  separate  book  lines 

The  Augsburg  and  Fortress  publishing 
enterprises  will  continue  as  distinct  book 
lines  despite  the  merger  in  January  of 
two  Lutheran  bodies  that  owned  the  pub- 
lishing firms.  Augsburg,  a Minneapolis 
publisher  of  popular  books,  and  Fortress, 
a Philadelphia  publisher  of  more  aca- 
demic works,  will  operate  under  the  name 
“Augsburg  Fortress,  Publishers”  but  will 
retain  their  distinct  identities,  according 
to  an  announcement  from  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  America.  Augsburg 
was  formerly  operated  by  the  American 
Lutheran  Church  and  Fortress  by  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America. 
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Must  a pastor  be  a scholar? 


“The  principle  work  of  the  ordained  ministry  is 
reflection,”  says  Joseph  Sittler  in  his  book 
Gravity  and  Grace  (Augsburg,  1986):  “cultivation 
of  one’s  penetration  into  the  depth  of  the  Word  so 
that  the  witness  shall  be  poignant  and  strong”  (p. 
49).  He  would  not  say  that  the  pastor  must  do  bib- 
lical research,  but  rather  that  as  medical  doctors 
need  to  do  in  the  medical  field,  pastors  should 
keep  up  on  what  biblical  researchers  are  report- 
ing. 

A page  later  Sittler  complains  about  an 
experience  in  a pastors  conference  where  he  and  a 
colleague  made  presentations  over  a period  of  2V2 
days.  Between  sessions  they  ate  with  the  pastors, 
but  not  once  during  these  meals  did  the  pastors 
discuss  the  topics  of  the  presentations. 

“My  colleague  was  introducing  some  astound- 
ing insights,  and  I was  not  exactly  unexcited 
either.  But  here  these  pastors  sat  at  meals  three 
times  a day  and  talked  about  how  the  walleyes 
were  biting  and  they  were  going  to  have  to  get  a 
new  outboard  and  their  old  boat  was  bad;  they 
would  have  to  put  a new  roof  on  their  cottage,  and 
the  building  program  at  the  church  was  $10,000 
behind  schedule”  (p.  51). 

Expectations  for  Mennonite  Church  full-time 
pastors  are  still  being  developed,  but  I do  hope 
that  if  a hundred  or  so  of  them  got  together  for  a 
21/2-day  theological  conference  there  would  be 
at  least  a little  informal  conversation  about  the 
topic.  One  may  recognize,  of  course,  that  there 
are  pressures  on  pastors  and  when  they  get 
together  it  is  important  to  take  some  time  to  let 
off  steam.  But  I hope  that  as  we  clarify  the  roles 
of  Mennonite  pastors  we  will  keep  before 
everyone  the  importance  of  their  function  as 
resident  theologians  in  the  congregations. 

Congregational  leadership  is  a multifaceted 
task.  Some  pastors  will  be  more  naturally  reflec- 
tive and  others  will  be  more  naturally  interactive. 
Surely  in  all  congregations  there  is  some  sharing 


of  leadership  so  that  the  pastor  need  not  be  all 
things  to  everyone.  j 

But  if  the  pastoral  role  is  to  be  stated  in  one 
word  I propose  for  consideration  Sittler’s  word 
“reflection.”  I know  that  Sittler  has  been  a theolo-  | 
gian  in  another  denomination,  one  in  which  the 
ministerial  role  has  been  more  professionalized 
than  among  us.  But  who  else  than  the  pastor  is  in 
a position  to  lead  in  reflection — the  consideration 
of  what  the  Spirit  would  say  to  the  church  at  this  s 
time? 

If  one  of  us  were  asked  suddenly  what  two 
things  we  most  hope  for  from  our  pastor,  without 
thinking  we  would  say,  “Preach  good  sermons 
and  visit  me.”  These  are  at  the  same  time  logical 
and  selfish  expectations.  They  suggest,  however, 
two  places  where  built-in  opportunities  exist  for 
pastors  to  exert  leadership. 

But  if  the  pastor  is  to  be  effective  in  either  of 
these  roles,  it  will  take  background  work  in  study 
and  reflection.  For  this  the  pastor  will  need  not 
only  the  Bible  but  a reasonable  selection  of  books 
about  the  Bible:  commentaries  and  reports  of  bib- 
lical research.  If  a congregation  wishes  to  en- 
courage this  effort,  a good  place  to  begin  is  to 
provide  an  annual  book  allowance.  How  many 
congregations  are  doing  this? 

I believe  that  the  need  for  a mileage  allowance 
for  pastors  is  fairly  well  understood.  But  this 
provides  only  for  the  interactive  side  of  pastoral 
work.  If  the  pastor  is  to  have  the  tools  for  reflec- 
tion on  the  great  issues  of  life  and  ministry,  books 
are  needed. 

Books  are  expensive  these  days.  Some  of  them 
cost  more  than  $100.  Automobiles  are  also  expen- 
sive. Numbers  of  them  cost  more  than  $10,000. 

The  importance  of  automobiles  is  commonly 
understood.  The  importance  of  books  is  less  well 
accepted.  The  pastor  needs  books  even  .hibre  than 
an  automobile.  Does  your  pastor  have  a book 
allowance? — Daniel  Hertzler  , ? 
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Mubarak  Awad  (left)  reviews  a statement  about  the  bulldozing  of  a Paiestinian  home  by  Jewish  settlers. 

The  deportation  of 
a nonviolent  activist 


hy  Mark  Siemens 

“We  don’t  like  Mubarak  Awad!”  said  the  Israeli 
Embassy  staff  member.  “His  nonviolence  is  more 
dangerous  to  Israel  than  violence!” 

Yes,  that  makes  sense,  I thought,  reflecting  on 


my  five  years  in  the  occupied  West  Bank.  The  Is- 
raelis know  well  how  to  deal  with  the  violence  of 
terrorists  or  armies:  Ten  eyes  for  an  eye!  A 
hundred  teeth  for  a tooth!  But  nonviolence  is  dan- 


gerous  because  unknown  and  not  susceptible  to 
the  action  of  the  Israel  Defense  Force. 

But  do  these  conclusions,  formed  from  observa- 
tion, do  justice  to  the  “danger”  posed  by  Awad,  a 
nonviolent  Palestinian  activist? 

Well  known  to  Mennonites.  Mubarak  Awad, 
born  in  Jerusalem  in  1943  and  educated  at  Bluff- 
ton  College— a General  Conference  Mennonite 
school  in  Ohio — is  well  known  to  Mennonites.  His 
marriage  to  a Quaker,  Nancy  Nye,  and  his  atten- 


interests. But  they  may  find  their  expulsion  of 
Mubarak  Awad  proves  to  be  even  more  disastrous 
than  allowing  him  to  stay.  Enormous  publicity 
and  popularity  have  helped  his  “dangerous”  ideas 
attain  favorable  attention. 

Mubarak  Awad  is  gone  from  the  Israeli-oc- 
cupied West  Bank.  But  I am  convinced  Israel  is 
the  more  diminished  in  this  unequal  confronta- 
tion. Israel  has  lost  one  more  portion  of  the  high 
moral  ground  it  has  occupied  in  the  minds  of 
many  North  Americans. 


AwacTs  commitment  to 
nonviolence  is  rooted  in  his  faith. 


dance  at  Ramallah  Friends  Meeting  in  West  Bank 
further  establish  his  peace  church  credentials. 

His  commitment  to  nonviolence  is  rooted  in  his 
faith. 

Awad  supports  a negotiated  solution  to  the  Is- 
raeli-Palestinian  conflict  that  would  result  in 
parallel  statehood  by  both  Israelis  and  Pales- 
tinians. He  supports  Israel’s  right  to  exist,  but 
just  as  strongly  advocates  the  Palestinian  right  of 
self-determination.  That  combination  of  Pales- 
tinian nationalism,  recognition  of  Isreal,  and 
nonviolent  conviction  is  nearly  unique  to  Awad, 
though  his  ideas  have  been  gaining  popularity 
among  Palestinians  under  Israeli  occupation. 

Awad  was  active  in  the  Palestinian  uprising 
that  began  last  December,  but  it  is  a simplistic 
overstatement  to  claim,  as  the  Israeli  government 
has,  that  he  is  the  mastermind  behind  the  re- 
bellion. Previously  they  made  a similar  allegation 
with  respect  to  Khalil  Al-Wazir  Abu  Jihad,  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  “Father  of 
Holy  War.”  When  the  Israeli  assassination  of  Al- 
Wazir  failed  to  quell  the  uprising,  they  moved 
against  Mubarak  Awad  as  another  candidate  for 
architect  of  widespread  Palestinian  protests. 

I was  not  surprised  when  Israeli  authorities  ar- 
rested Awad  on  May  5 and  announced  their  deci- 
sion to  deport  him.  (After  Awad’s  unsuccessful 
appeal  to  the  Israeli  High  Court  of  Justice,  his 
detention  was  ended  by  deportation  to  the  United 
States  on  June  13.)  The  Israelis  had  raised  the 
political  stakes  and  had  to  expel  him  to  avoid  es- 
tablishing precedents  for  Palestinian  residency 
that  they  would  have  viewed  as  harmful  to  Israeli 
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Nonviolence  is  dangerous.  Why  is  nonviolence 
dangerous  to  Israel?  I suggest  three  reasons. 

1.  The  vhdespread  practice  of  nonviolence  by 
Palestinians  demanding  their  legitimate  rights 
would  further  undermine  Israel's  already  eroded 
moral  standing.  It  is  bad  enough  to  beat,  maim, 
and  kill  youths  who  are  throwing  rocks  and  occa- 
sional Molotov  cocktails  at  the  occupying  army.  It 
would  be  even  worse,  and  less  morally  defensible, 
for  Israel  to  violently  oppress  and  possibly  kill 
protesters  whose  “no\"  to  oppression  is  backed  up 
only  by  their  willingness  to  suffer  and  die  for 
freedom. 

Israel  cannot  allow  a nonviolent  movement  to 
catch  fire  and  further  expose  the  essential 
contradiction  of  the  words  “benign  occupation.” 

2.  Nonviolent  resistance  has  some  chance  of 
success  in  gaining  Palestinian  rights,  and 
therefore,  from  Israel's  perspective,  must  he 
eliminated.  A sharp  contrast  exists  between  vio- 
lence used  against  Israel  and  the  prospect  of  non- 
violent resistance,  with  its  inherent  moral  legiti- 
macy. Israel  will  be  supported  politically  by  other 
nations,  in  particular  America,  as  long  as  there 
are  terrorists  and  rock  throwers.  But,  Israel 
fears,  if  all  protests  are  nonviolent,  it  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  argue  convincingly  that  Israel  or 
its  soldiers  or  citizens  are  under  a mortal  threat. 
Israel  will  then  need  to  confront  its  repression  of 
Palestinians  who  are  no  less  deserving  than  Is- 
raelis of  the  chance  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ment. 

Israel  cannot  permit  the  formation  of  a nonvio- 
lent movement  that  might  win  freedom  for  the 
Palestinians. 

3.  Nonviolence  has  the  potential  to  force  Israel 
to  the  negotiating  table  unth  the  Palestinians.  Is- 
rael’s argument  that  it  cannot  negotiate  with  ter- 
rorists sells  well  in  the  West,  though  we  should 
note  that  before  1948,  some  of  Israel’s  current 
leaders  were  themselves  involved  in  systematic 
terrorism  against  Palestinians  and  against  the 
British  rulers  of  Palestine. 
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Awad  supports  Israel’s  right  to 
exist,  but  Just  as  strongiy 
advocates  the  Palestinian  right  of 
seif-determina  tion. 


Murbarak  Awad 
in  his  office  at 
the  Paiestinian 
Center  for  the 
Study  of 
Nonvioience 
just  days  before 
his  arrest  and 
deportation. 


But  if  a group  of  avowedly  nonviolent  Pales- 
tinian leaders  were  to  arise,  Isreal  would  face 
strong  diplomatic  pressure  from  Europe  and 
potentially  from  the  United  States  to  sit  down 
and  negotiate  with  them.  Israel  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  do  this  despite  numerous  Palestinian 
expressions  of  willingness.  Israel  has  said  it  will 
talk  with  a Jordanian  delegation  including  some 
Israeli-approved  Palestinians,  but  not  with  a 
strictly  Palestinian  group. 

Israel  cannot  let  nonviolent  Palestinian  inter- 
locutors develop,  unless  it  becomes  willing  to  ne- 
gotiate with  them. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Mubarak  Awad  has  not 
been  attempting  to  set  himself  up  as  a repre- 
sentative or  negotiator  for  the  Palestinians. 
Instead  he  has  consistently  stated  that  the  Pales- 
tinian people  identify  the  PLO  as  their  legiti- 
mate representative.  In  principle,  each  side  in  ne- 
gotiations has  the  right  to  designate  its  negotia- 
tors. 

Both  sides  have  rights.  I am  not  opposed  to  Is- 
rael’s existence  or  welfare.  Israel  has  the  right  to 
exist  in  security  within  its  pre-1967  boundaries. 
But  the  Palestinians  also  have  the  right  to  exist  in 
security,  to  exercise  political  rights,  and  to  choose 
their  own  government.  Criticizing  Israel’s  rule 
over  the  Palestinians  is  not  tantamount  to  deny- 
ing Israel’s  right  to  exist. 


The  deportation  of  Mubarak  Awad  makes  it 
clear  that  no  Palestinian  nationalist  is  acceptable 
to  Israel.  It  has  always  been  apparent  that  Israel 
does  not  recognize  those  who  use  violent  means  to 
oppose  its  occupation  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
Strip. 

Now  we  know  Israel  has  no  room  for  even  a 
nonviolent  advocate  of  Palestinian  rights.  The 
only  acceptable  Palestinian,  it  appears,  is  one 
who  not  only  recognizes  Israel  as  a nation  and 
renounces  violence,  but  also  forsakes  any  Pales- 
tinian claim  to  the  occupied  territories,  thereby 
ceding  to  Israel  what  it  occupied  by  force  in  1967. 

Since  no  Palestinian  meets  this  description,  the 
deportation  of  Mubarak  Awad  raises  serious 
questions  about  Israel’s  willingness  to  negotiate 
with  the  Palestinians. 

Moreover,  Awad’s  nonviolence  poses  a danger 
to  Israel  that  is  not  reduced  by  his  deportation. 
The  danger  is  that  the  Palestinians  will  discover 
the  liberating  efficacy  of  nonviolence  as  a tool  for 
social  change,  and  will — in  part  because  of  the 
gratuitous  publicity  given  to  Mubarak  Awad — 
adopt  it  wholesale. 

But,  in  a final  irony,  this  is  a “danger”  that 
turns  out  to  be  benign  in  that  it  holds  potential 
for  a peaceful  and  just  resolution  of  the  conflict. 
This  is  a “danger”  Israel  can  live  with,  and  may  in 
fact  be  the  only  way  Israel  can  ensure  its 
continued  life.  ^ 
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An  evening  at 
the  penitentiary 

by  Sandy  Boshart 


“It’s  not  that  I’m  prejudiced.  It’s  just  that  I’m 
afraid  of  them,”  explained  the  woman,  recounting 
how  she  had  demanded  to  be  moved  to  a different 
room  away  from  “the  niggers”  at  her  hotel  in  St. 
Francisville.  We  were  waiting  for  the  processing 
center  doors  to  be  opened  at  the  Louisiana  State 
Penitentiary  in  Angola.  The  occasion  was  the  an- 


Despite  the  vast  open  spaces, 
Angola  was  nothing  more  than  one 
huge  cage,  filled  with  thousands  of 
smaller  cages. 


nual  lifer’s  banquet  at  Camp  “H,”  where  the 
woman’s  son  was  serving  a life  sentence,  along 
with  my  friend  Early  LaVerne. 

Two  hours  later,  the  woman  reached  across  the 
table  to  shake  hands  with  my  friend  Early  who  is 
black.  But  she  could  not  quite  do  it.  In  the  end  she 
extended  only  a finger  to  be  entwined  around  one 
of  his.  “Work  on  my  son,”  she  pleaded  with  us, 

“he  needs  to  turn  himself  around.”  Early  was  do- 
ing better  in  prison  than  was  her  son.  Her 
desperation  was  clear,  prevailing  for  just  a mo- 
ment over  a lifetime  of  training  and  carefully 
nurtured  fear  about  “them.” 

Processing  center  opens.  But  I get  ahead  of 
myself.  The  processing  center  finally  opened  10 
minutes  after  the  banquet  was  scheduled  to 
begin.  Three  of  the  20  or  so  people  who  had  come 
were  not  allowed  in.  Two  were  not  on  the  list  and 
one  girl  did  not  have  proper  identification.  She 
had  just  turned  18  and  never  had  needed  an  I.D. 
card  as  a minor,  we  were  told  by  her  mother.  She 
had  not  thought  of  the  implications  of  giving  her 
daughter’s  age  to  the  guards. 

It  took  30  minutes  for  the  guards  to  decide  that 
these  three  people  definitely  could  not  go  to  the 
banquet.  We  passed  that  time  chatting  with  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  people  serving  life  terms 
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at  Angola.  We  did  not  know  until  we  sat  at  the 
same  table  later  that  an  elderly  woman  and  her 
daughter  and  husband  were  Early’s  mother, 
sister,  and  brother-in-law.  My  wife,  Judie,  talked 
about  how  she  was  not  allowed  to  bring  her  wallet 
or  purse  through  processing,  although  I was 
allowed  to  do  so  as  well  as  everyone  who  had  gone 
before  her.  We  tried  to  speculate  on  the 
convoluted  reasoning  behind  this  particular  form 
of  harassment. 

We  finally  got  on  the  bus  and  arrived  at  Camp 
“H”  50  minutes  late.  The  ride  in  the  night  air  was 
eerie.  Thick  mesh  and  bars  over  the  windows 
allowed  only  a surrealistic  impression  of  the  vast 
plantation  fields  of  Angola  and  its  smattering  of 
buildings  and  pools  of  light.  The  rattling  of  the 
bus  reminded  us  that  despite  the  vast  open 
spaces,  Angola  was  nothing  more  than  one  huge 
cage,  filled  with  thousands  of  smaller  cages— 
5,000  of  them. 

Looking  for  us.  Camp  “H”  was  bustling  with 
activity.  The  inmates  peered  anxiously  through 
the  door  to  recognize  their  loved  ones  as  we  were 
checked  off  yet  another  guard’s  list  of  names.  I 
realized  they  had  been  looking  for  us  through  that 
door  for  almost  an  hour.  I spotted  Early  and 
pointed  out  my  wife,  whom  he  had  never  met. 
After  clearing  the  guard,  we  were  escorted  to  a 
front  table.  Early  had  gihs.  Judie  and  I were  each 
given  beautiful  wallets  with  our  names  engraved 
and  a wall-hanging,  for  which  it  must  be  said  that 
it’s  the  thought  that  counts. 

The  first  short  speeches  by  inmates  were  dif- 
ficult to  hear  over  the  constant  din  of  food 
preparation  and  other  comings  and  goings  in  the 
back  of  the  room.  The  theme  of  the  evening  was 
the  plight  of  the  Camp  “H”  lifer,  referring  to  the 
fact  most  have  little  hope  of  ever  having  their 
progress  reviewed  and  of  being  seriously 
considered  for  parole.  By  the  time  Judie  and  I 
gave  our  seven-minute  speeches,  things  had  set- 
tled down  somewhat. 

We,  along  with  another  lawyer  (Judie  is  a 
lawyer),  were  the  guest  speakers.  The  gentleman 
talked  about  the  importance  of  using  lawyers  like 
himself  for  their  causes,  adding  that  he  cannot 
work  for  free  but  if  their  relatives  could  scrape 
some  money  together,  he  would  be  happy  to  be  of 
service.  Judie  and  I spoke  of  the  spiritual  aspects 
of  freedom  and  imprisonment.  The  inmates  and 
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guests  were  attentive  and  our  comments  seemed 
well-received. 

Soon  thereafter,  we  were  given  huge  plates  of 
fried  catfish,  succotash,  and  hush  puppies.  As  I 
ate  and  socialized  with  inmates  and  guests,  I 
could  not  help  but  look  from  time  to  time  toward 
the  back  of  the  room.  At  most,  20  inmates  had 
guests  for  this  big  event  of  the  year.  Probably  50 
inmates  had  no  guests.  They  sat  at  the  back,  look- 
ing like  schoolboys  waiting  to  be  picked  to  get  into 
the  game,  fully  aware  they  would  be  passed  over 
and  forgotten.  They  sat  without  speaking 
throughout  the  banquet,  watching  with  great 
interest  the  lucky  few  chat  with  friends  and  rela- 
tives. Judie  and  I both  wanted  to  go  back  and  be 
with  them.  But  there  were  so  many  others  de- 


manding our  attention.  We  never  made  it. 

Solitary  figures  in  the  window.  As  the  bus 

pulled  away  two  hours  later,  I watched  two 
solitary  figures  in  the  window  of  a cell.  All  the 
other  windows  were  empty  but  this  one.  The 
figures  stood  quietly,  without  moving,  but  watch- 
ing us  intently  as  we  pulled  away,  faces  pressed 
against  the  window.  They  were  straining  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  something  that  cannot  be  named — 
friendship,  hope. 

The  image  of  those  two  figures  will  always 
remain  with  me,  converging  with  that  of  50  or 
more  lifers  at  the  back  of  a room  in  Angola.  God 
never  intended  for  human  beings  to  be  so  utterly 
alone.  God  forgive  us.  ^ 


AN  AWARD-WINNING  ESSAY  BY  A SEVENTH-GRADER 


The  1 Can’  fund 

by  Larry  Minnick 

The  “I  Can”  fund  was  made  from  an  idea  my 
pastor,  Barry  Minnick,  and  the  people  of  McAlis- 
terville  United  Methodist  Church  had  for  helping 
needy  people  in  our  community.  Before  the  fund, 
there  was  no  money  to  help.  For  example, 
whenever  someone  was  in  need  of  things  like 
food,  clothing,  fuel,  baby  food,  or  rent  money,  the 
need  was  soon  forgotten.  Often  a person  was 
known  to  say  something  like,  “I  would  really  like 
to  help,  but  I can't.  Wish  we  could  help  you,  but 
we  can’t.” 

However,  this  began  to  change  when  the  pastor 
suggested  an  idea  called  the  “I  Can”  fund.  Rather 
than  thinking  of  all  the  things  we  couldn’t  do,  we 
began  to  think  of  things  we  could  do  in  the  name 
of  Jesus. 

The  people  became  excited  about  the  idea  for 
the  “I  Can”  fund  and  voted  to  give  their  support. 
To  go  along  with  the  name,  100  small  individual 
cans  were  collected  and  special  labels  with  the 
words  “I  Can”  were  taped  to  each  of  the  cans.  One 
can  was  given  to  each  person  or  family  in  our  con- 
gregation. They  were  told  about  the  purpose  and 
goal  of  the  fund.  A can  was  placed  in  each  home, 
and  family  members  placed  money  into  the  can 
whenever  they  wanted  to. 

This  was  done  for  six  weeks.  Then  people  were 
asked  to  bring  their  cans  back  to  the  church.  Dur- 
ing a special  worship  service,  people  were  invited 
to  bring  their  cans  to  the  front  of  the  church  and 
place  them  on  the  altar.  On  that  day  over  $200 


Larry  Minnick,  McAlisterville,  Pa.,  is  a seventh-grader  at 
Juniata  Mennonite  School.  This  article  was  the  first-place 
winner  in  the  junior  high  category  of  an  essay  contest  for  14 
Mennonite  schools  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  sponsored  by 
Brotherly  Aid  of  Lancaster  Conference. 


was  received  from  the  congregation  of  about  100 
people.  Many  people  who  had  not  received  a can 
contributed  money  or  just  wanted  to  help.  It  was 
really  quite  a sight  to  see  all  those  cans  and  gifts 
for  the  “I  Can”  fund. 

From  that  day  on  our  church  has  been  able  to 
help  people  in  need.  Each  year  the  cans  are  given 
out,  and  $200-$300  comes  into  the  fund  goes  out  to 
people  in  need  of  help.  For  example,  the  money 
was  used  to  buy  food  for  people  who  had  nothing 
to  eat  while  waiting  for  food  stamps.  Money  was 
also  used  to  purchase  baby  food  for  single 
mothers.  The  “I  Can”  fund  helped  to  purchase  oil, 
coal,  and  wood  during  the  winter.  We  were  also 
able  to  help  two  families  who  were  just  “passing 
through”  and  ran  out  of  gas  and  money.  Money 
from  the  “I  Can”  fund  was  used  to  purchase 
medicine,  clothing,  and  baby  items.  These  are 
just  a few  of  the  specific  ways  the  “I  Can”  fund 
was  used  to  meet  needs  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 

Pauline  Cramer,  lay  leader  of  the  McAlis- 
terville Church,  has  been  the  main  person  to  de- 
liver most  of  these  gifts.  She  says  that  one  year 
she  delivered  a Christmas  meal  to  a family  whose 
father  was  bedfast  and  unable  to  work.  The 
family  said,  “If  it  weren’t  for  your  church,  we 
would  not  have  had  a Christmas  meal.”  Mrs. 
Cramer  also  says  that  she  has  received  many 
hugs  and  has  seen  many  tears  of  joy  because  of 
the  “I  Can”  fund. 

The  main  goal  of  the  “I  Can”  fund  has  been  to 
help  the  people  of  our  church  say,  “I  can”  instead 
of  “I  can’t.”  Thanks  to  the  people  who  gave  money 
and  still  continue  to  give,  we  have  been  able  to  let 
people  in  need  see  that  Jesus  really  cares  for 
them.  ^ 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 


Using  right  words: 
a good  piace  to  start 

Once  in  awhile  I have  a dream  that 
catches  my  attention.  That  was  the  case 
the  morning  I woke  up  with  a clear  image 
in  my  mind:  a well-known  Mennonite 
leader  was  making  a counted-cross-stitch 
picture  that  said,  “I  am  a person!”  (It  had 
flowers  and  butterflies  around  the  bor- 
der.) 

Our  language  has  changed  as  a result  of 
the  women’s  movement,  and  church  lan- 
guage— at  least  in  some  settings — is 
straining  to  keep  up.  Like  it  or  not,  Chris- 
tianity reflects  our  culture.  In  today’s  so- 
ciety we  have  fire  fighters,  not  firemen; 
we  have  letter  carriers,  not  mailmen;  and 
our  conference  commissions  have  chair- 
persons, not  chairmen. 

Recently  I received  a booklet  on  style 
and  usage  from  Mennonite  Publishing 
House.  It  includes  five  pages  about  inclu- 
sive language — how  to  avoid  a he/she 
sentence  and  other  matters  of  equal  im- 
portance. 

Until  our  consciousness  was  raised, 
most  of  us  never  batted  an  eye  at  man  of 
God,  mankind,  and  brotherhood.  Now  we 
nod  in  agreement  only  if  the  pastor  says 
God’s  messenger,  humanity  or  com- 
munity. (Thank  goodness  peoplehood 
seems  to  be  used  less  lately.) 

Heightened  awareness  of  equality  and 
sexuality  has  brought  to  light  enough 
issues  to  keep  a special-interest  Sunday 
school  class  going  for  months. 

Some  questions  are  simply  a matter  of 
style.  For  instance,  is  the  trio  a ladies’ 
trio  or  a women’s  trio.  Is  the  retreat  a 
(adies ’ retreat  or  a women’s  retreat?  (The 
experts  say  to  use  ladies  only  where  you 
would  use  gentlemen  in  the  same  con- 
text.) 

Other  problems  are  much  more  serious 
and  are  a reflection  of  attitudes  toward 
women  that  persist  in  spite  of  efforts  to 
use  the  right  language  and  make  a place 
for  their  gifts  in  the  church.  Consider  the 
following  recent  examples: 

•A  male  church  leader  introduces  a 
couple  in  public  meeting  and  makes  a 
comment  about  the  woman’s  nice  legs. 

•A  pastor  introduces  a couple  who  are 
guest  speakers  by  giving  their  pro- 
fessional credentials  and  then  tacks  on  a 


comment  about  the  woman’s  good  looks. 

•When  a woman  in  an  administrative 
position  with  a church  institution  is  in- 
troduced, a comment  is  made  about  her 
youthful  appearance. 

•A  letter  dealing  with  church  business 
also  mentions  the  receiver’s  “pretty 
smile.” 

•A  woman  giving  a report  to  an  all- 
male committee  is  taken  aback  when  a 
pastor  winks  at  her  across  the  table. 

•A  new  salaried  position  is  being  pro- 
posed by  a church  agency.  Although  the 
planning  committee  asserts  that  this  job 
could  be  filled  by  a qualified  man  or 
woman,  when  the  job  is  discussed  in  a 
public  meeting,  the  person  is  consistently 
referred  to  as  he. 

Am  I being  petty,  or  does  it  appear  in 
these  situations  that  women  are  not  being 
taken  seriously?  What  do  comments 
about  appearance  say  to  the  women  in 
our  churches  who  do  not  have  nice  legs  or 
a pretty  smile?  How  would  men  in  the 
audience  feel  if  a woman  introduced  a 
man  by  mentioning  his  athletic  physique 
or  his  full  head  of  hair? 

Using  the  right  words  is  only  part  of 
equality,  but  it’s  probably  a good  place  to 
start.  (Did  habits  die  hard,  and  we  should 
always  be  ready  to  forgive  those  who 
have  a memory  lapse.  Really,  our  speech 
is  only  part  of  the  issue;  attitude  and  ac- 
tion are  equally,  if  not  more,  important. 
And  let’s  admit  it — no  matter  how  hard 
we  work  at  being  persons,  we  are  still 
men  and  women— and  that  can  some- 
times lead  to  problems.  New  freedom  for 
women  in  the  church  leads  to  new  ques- 
tions about  relationship,  but  I haven’t 
heard  anyone  discuss  them  much  yet.  (It’s 
easier  to  discuss  semantics.) 

Should  we  be  concerned  when  two  peo- 
ple, whose  spouses  were  unable  to  attend 
a conference,  have  dinner  at  a restaurant 
to  discuss  church  business?  Is  it  okay  for 
a man  and  woman,  both  married,  to 
travel  together  to  a meeting  in  another 
part  of  the  state  and  enjoy  stimulating 
conversation  en  route?  (Does  it  make  a 
difference  if  one  of  them  is  single?) 

Are  the  “married  singles”  endangering 
their  marriages  and  placing  themselves 
in  vulnerable  situations,  or  are  they  sim- 
ply being  persons?  Is  this  something  to 
worry  about?  Are  church  relationships 
different  from  secular  business  relation- 
ships? 

In  the  past  Mennonites  used  the  terms 
brother  and  sister  when  addressing  each 
other.  Although  I sometimes  get  tired  of 
persons,  I can’t  quite  imagine  brother-mg 
and  sister-'mg  my  way  through  the 


church,  either.  I’ll  admit  that  it’s  not  al- 
ways easy  to  know  what  is  appropriate  to 
do,  or  say,  or  think.  But  it  might  help  a 
little  if  we  try  to  remember  that  we  are 
sisters  and  brothers  in  the  family  of 
God. — Joanne  Lehman,  Kidron,  Ohio 
(reprinted  with  permission  from  “The 
Ohio  Evangel”) 


Rising  above 
‘can’t  compiain’ 

“I  can’t  complain!”  Many  times  I have 
heard  this  response  in  reply  to  the  “How 
are  you?”  greeting.  Why,  I wonder,  does 
this  provoke  a negative  reaction  in  my 
spirit?  What  would  the  answerer  be  try- 
ing to  communicate? 

Could  I suppose  that  complaining 
would  be  farthest  from  this  person’s 
mind?  That  he  or  she  really  can’t  (or 
won’t)  complain?  Or  could  it  mean  “I  will 
when  I get  a chance”? 

Now,  certainly,  when  one  is  asked, 
“How  are  you?”  the  greeter  doesn’t  expect 
a blow-by-blow  account  of  the  latest 
health  problem.  On  the  other  hand  does 
one  pretend  all  is  “fine”  when  the  greet- 
ing is  a sincere  question? 

Does  my  answer  reflect  a complaining 
spirit  or  a grateful  spirit?  Would  I possi- 
bly be  accentuating  a negative  (complain- 
ing) instead  of  a positive  (grateful)  at- 
titude? Whether  my  day  has  been  medi- 
ocre or  even  depressing,  can  my  heart 
give  a reply  that  springs  from  grateful- 
ness for  God’s  provision  and  blessing? 

We  live  in  a land  of  affluence  and 
comfort  so  that  minor  irritations  seem 
major.  In  a society  of  sanitation  far  supe- 
rior to  a large  percentage  of  the  world’s 
population,  we  enjoy  general  good  health. 
We  have  access  to  medical  care  that  mini- 
mizes discomfort  so  that  minor  discom- 
forts leave  us  discouraged.  We  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  become  an  apathetic 
and  complaining  nation. 

But  suppose  one  is  going  through  a 
heavy  experience.  What  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate reply  in  that  circumstance? 
What  reply  would  come  from  a grateful 
heart  as  a testimony  of  the  peace  God  can 
give  regardless  of  the  circumstance?  If 
things  aren’t  “great”  or  “fine,”  would 
“okay”  be  a better  reply? 

With  God’s  help  I desire  to  rise  above 
the  “can’t  complain”  level  to  a cheerful, 
grateful  attitude. 

— Rhoda  H.  Sauder,  York,  Pa. 
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IDEAS  FOR  OUTREACH 

Column  provided  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  (Mennonite 
Church)  and  Commission  on  Home 
Ministries  (General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church). 

Seeking  and  finding 

It  was  a bright  Sunday  morning.  I 
was  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  had  made 
arrangements  to  meet  some  friends 
at  9:15  a.m.  in  the  foyer  of  their 
church.  As  I entered  the  foyer  and 
looked  around  for  my  friends,  I was 
greeted  by  a friendly  usher.  “Good 
morning.  Are  you  lost?”  Now  that 
was  an  interesting  question  to  be 
asked  upon  entering  a church. 

It  was  only  a few  moments  until 
my  friends  arrived  and  we  were  seat- 
ed in  the  sanctuary.  As  we  sat  listen- 
ing to  the  organ  prelude,  I thought 
again  of  the  question  of  the  usher.  I 
know  that  he  was  concerned  that  I 
find  my  friends.  However,  I wonder 
if  w^e  have  the  same  concern  that 
people  find  their  Friend  when  they 
enter  our  church. 

In  Luke  15,  Jesus  told  three  stories 
of  the  lost  being  found.  The  shepherd 
was  not  satisfied  until  the  one  sheep 
that  was  missing  from  the  fold  was 
found  and  brought  into  the  safety 
with  the  other  99.  The  shepherd  call- 
ed his  friends  together  and  there  was 
rejoicing  because  the  lost  was  found. 

One  coin  was  lost.  The  woman 
swept  the  house,  searched,  and  found 
the  one  coin  of  10  that  was  lost.  She 
invited  her  friends  to  join  her  and 
there  was  rejoicing. 

One  son  was  lost.  The  father  was 
not  satisfied  until  the  son  returned 
home.  The  father  waited,  watched, 
and  longed  to  embrace  the  son  again. 
When  the  son  was  still  a long  way 
off,  the  father  saw  him,  ran  to  meet 
him,  threw  his  arms  around  him,  and 
kissed  him.  Again  there  was  great  re- 
joicing. 

Evangelism  is  more  than  “seek- 
ing.” Evangelism  is  seeking  and  find- 
ing. It  is  not  enough  to  open  the  doors 
of  the  church  and  announce  that  all 
are  welcome.  It  is  not  enough  to 
stand  at  the  gate  of  the  fold  and  call 
to  the  lost  sheep  out  on  the  hillside. 
God  wants  us  to  search  for  and  find 
the  lost  sheep  and  bring  them  into 
the  fold.  He  is  not  happy  until  he  sees 
us  welcome  that  son  or  daughter 
walking  back  into  the  home  once 
again.  When  that  happens,  there  will 
be  rejoicing  in  both  heaven  and 
earth!— Donald  E.  Yoder 


A Classic! 

The  Nursery  Home  and  Church  Series 
By  Katherine  Royer 


Write  for  a free 
brochure  to  learn  more 
about  how  this 
curriculum  can  be 
effectively  used  with 
three-year-olds. 


by  Katherine. 


Nursety  Happy  Times  Book 

Short  stories  about  Sunday  school,  the 
four  seasons,  food,  bedtime,  play,  snow, 
grandparents,  rain,  and  growing  with  full- 
page  four-color  artwork.  This  is  a book 
that  will  be  read  many  times. 

Paper,  $2.95,  in  Canada  $3.75 

Nursety  Songbook 

Twenty-five  nursery  songs  celebrate 
the  young  child’s  special  delights  which 
God  gives—  family,  playmates,  playful 
pets,  sunny  days,  starry  nights,  butterflies, 
fireflies,  flowers,  birds,  and  snowflakes. 
Twenty-seven  full-color  pictures  illustrate 
the  songs. 

Paper,  $2.95,  in  Canada  $3.75 

Nursery  Stories  of  Jesus 

Details  of  each  story  of  Jesus  are 
carefully  chosen  to  meet  needs  and 
interests  of  young  children.  The  23  stories 
are  illustrated  with  29  four-color  pictures. 
Paper,  $2.95,  in  Canada  $3.75 

Nursery  Songs  Cassette 

Contains  all  the  songs  in  the  Nursety 
Songbook  on  a Dolby  stereo  cassette. 
Here  is  a delightful  way  to  acquaint 
children  with  the  25  songs. 

Cassette,  $6.95,  in  Canada  $8.95 


Revised  edition 

Happy  Times  with  Nursery 
Children  at  Home  and  Church 

This  new  teacher-parent  guide 
contains  specific  plans  for  52  weeks  “in 
the  class”  and  “at  home.”  Lists 
supplementary  books  for  parents, 
teachers,  and  pupils  as  well  as  many 
teaching  aids  and  where  they  can  be 
obtained. 

Paper,  $9.95,  in  Canada  $12.50 

New  Testament  Psalms 
Proverbs 

Acquaints  children  with  the  contents  of 
the  Bible  by  providing  attractive  stickers  to 
place  at  appropriate  passages  to  remind 
them  of  simple  Bible  verses  they  have 
learned. 

Paper,  $3.50,  in  Canada  $4.50 

Nursery  Take  Home  Pictures 

Provides  an  activity  piece  for  each  child 
each  Sunday.  Animated,  three- 
dimensional  pictures,  fascinating  folders, 
and  objects  for  special  days  make  these 
die-cut,  full-color  materials  valuable  for 
each  pupil. 

Pictures,  $12.95,  in  Canada  $15.95 


Herald  Press  books  are  available  through  your  local  bookstore  or  write  to  Herald 
Press  (include  10%  for  shipping — minimum  $1). 
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Church  news 


MBM  board  gives  green  light 
to  new  health-care  setup 


A plan  to  direct  and  support  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  health-care  insti- 
tutions is  being  implemented  by  Men- 
nonite Health  Services,  the  recently  re- 
named health-care  subsidiary  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  U.S.  This  plan 
will  also  include  18  health-care  institu- 
tions related  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 

During  its  June  9-11  meeting  in  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  the  MBM  Board  of  Direc- 
tors approved  in  principle  an  agreement 
between  MBM  and  MHS.  Under  the 
agreement,  MBM  will  contract  with  MHS 
to  provide  direct  and  support  services  to 
the  MBM-related  institutions — mostly 
nursing  homes  and  retirement  centers — 
beginning  next  February.  Presently, 
those  services  are  provided  by  MBM 
Health  and  Welfare  director  Ken 
Schmidt. 

For  MBM,  the  agreement  with  MHS  is 
the  outcome  of  a 1986  board  action  to  af- 
firm direction  it  set  in  1982  to  transfer 
direct  responsibilities  of  its  health  insti- 
tutions to  inter-Mennonite  management 
entities  for  church-related  programs  or  to 
localized  corporations.  Schmidt  said  MHS 
is  a way  for  MBM  to  be  involved  in  health 
ministries  in  a broader  and  more  effective 
manner. 

MHS  also  has  evolved  out  of  a self- 
study  begun  in  1984  by  Mennonite  Mental 
Health  Services  and  its  member  institu- 
tions. That  study  recommended  that 
MMHS  expand  to  become  MHS.  “The  pur- 
poses for  coming  together  include  busi- 
ness necessity  and  the  ongoing  call  of  the 
church  to  provide  caring,  compassionate 
health  care,”  said  MMHS  executive  direc- 
tor Carl  Good. 

Good  will  continue  serving  as  executive 
director  of  MHS,  which  has  adopted  a 
broad  health-care  mission  statement  and 
hopes  to  make  a variety  of  services 
available  to  many  of  the  Mennonite 
health-care  institutions  in  North  Amer- 
ica. 

The  present  timetable  calls  for  final  ap- 
proval of  the  agreement  by  the  MHS 
Board  of  Directors  in  September  and  by 
the  MBM  Board  of  Directors  in  October. 

In  other  business,  the  board: 

—Discussed  implications  for  MBM  of  a 
possible  integration  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church. 


—Heard  an  update  report  on  the  Men- 
nonite International  Study  Project  being 
conducted  by  Nancy  Heisey  and  Paul 
Longacre  for  MBM  and  four  other  Men- 
nonite agencies  with  overseas  ministries. 

—Asked  staff  to  create  a five-year  de- 
velopment plan  for  the  MBM  studio  in 
Harrisonburg. 

—Heard  and  discussed  a study  docu- 
ment entitled  “Mission  and  Evangelism” 
by  Dorothy  Jean  Weaver  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Seminary — the  sixth  in  a series  of 
issues  being  studied  by  the  board. 

—Approved  the  appointment/reap- 
pointment of  18  people  to  assignments  in 
10  countries  on  four  continents. 

— Phil  Richard  for  MBM 


100  congregations 
now  using  Together’ 
in  community  outreach 

In  just  two  years,  the  eight-page  tabloid 
Together  has  reached  a high  of  nearly 
150,000  circulation  in  outreach  to  the 
communities  surrounding  100  congrega- 
tions in  14  denominations  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  bimonth- 
ly periodical  is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
evangelistic  outreach  of  sponsoring  con- 
gregations. Edited  by  Eugene  Souder, 
former  longtime  pastor  of  Mt.  Vernon 
Mennonite  Church  in  Grottoes,  Va., 
Together  is  published  by  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House. 

Five  of  the  pages  carry  testimonies  and 
articles  of  how  God  works  in  the  lives  of 
his  people.  Three  of  the  eight  pages  carry 
news  by  the  local  sponsoring  congrega- 
tion or  group  of  churches.  News  of  local 
events,  announcements  of  interest,  and 
commentaries  by  local  pastors  show  the 
congregation  as  a caring  community. 

According  to  telephone  polls  taken  in 
several  areas.  Together  readership  is 
about  50  percent  of  the  homes  by  the  end 
of  the  first  year  and  70  percent  by  the  end 
of  the  second  year.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion, the  readers  say  they  want  Together 
to  continue  coming  to  their  homes. 

Sally  Kolb  is  editor  of  Souderton  To- 
gether, sponsored  by  Souderton  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church.  “Our  pastor  visited  a 
drug  store  recently  for  a prescription,” 


she  said.  “He  noticed  the  lady  at  the 
register  staring  at  him.  Finally  her  face 
lit  up,  and  she  said,  ‘You’re  the  one  whose 
picture  is  on  that  newspaper  we  get, 
aren’t  you?’  When  he  agreed,  she  told  him 
how  much  she  enjoyed  receiving  To- 
gether. She  was  joined  by  other  em- 
ployees who  were  equally  supportive.” 

Kolb  said  her  congregation  has  been 
surprised  “at  the  response  from  our  quiet, 
down-home,  well-churched  community. 
We  have  raised  the  curiosity  of  persons 
who  have  never  been  through  a church 
door.  Together  provides  an  avenue  for  us 
to  advertise  the  different  ministries  of 
the  church,  and  also  gives  us  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  a neighborly  hand- 
shake to  those  wondering  what  goes  on 
behind  our  doors.” 

People  of  all  different  denominations 
are  becoming  interested.  Greg  Gillispie,  a 
Prebyterian  who  is  program  director  and 
announcer  at  KWBE  radio  station  in  Bea- 
trice, Nebr.,  said,  “First,  my  congratula- 
tions on  your  fabulous  publication!  I first 
heard  of  Together  late  last  fall.  I really 
like  the  non-threatening  way  it  can  reach 
into  homes  that  need  the  message  of 
Christ’s  good  news — which  applies  to 
very  real  situations  of  everyday  life.  I 
also  am  glad  that  it  has  become  a tool  of 
interdenominational  cooperation  here  in 
Beatrice,  and  undoubtedly  elsewhere. 
May  your  work  be  blessed  as  it  continues 
to  bless  others.” 

As  the  third  year  of  publication  begins, 
a mailing  has  been  sent  to  over  4,000  pas- 
tors, offering  them  the  opportunity  to  in- 
clude Together  as  a helpful  tool  in  their 
evangelistic  ministry.  The  mailing— with 
the  endorsement  of  denominational  of- 
ficials— went  to  pastors  of  Mennonite, 
General  Conference  Mennonite,  Brethren 
in  Christ,  Mennonite  Brethren,  and 
Brethren  congregations. 

Also  a letter  to  870  United  Methodist 
pastors  in  Virginia  went  out  from  Jim 
Harris,  pastor  of  Grottoes  United  Meth- 
odist Church.  He  wrote  to  his  colleagues, 
“How  would  you  like  to  have  the  news  of 
your  church’s  activities  and  ministry 
reach  the  mailbox  of  every  family  in  your 
community?  We’ve  been  using  Together 
for  over  two  years,  and  we  are  very 
pleased.  We  have  attracted  new  residents 
to  our  church,  and  inactive  members  have 
become  interested  in  what  we  are  doing. 
For  less  than  the  price  of  a first-class 
postage  stamp  per  home  you  can  begin  to 
pull  your  community  together,  too!” 

More  information  about  Together  is 
available  from  J.  W.  Sprunger  at  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House,  616  Walnut 
Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683;  phone  412-887- 
8500. 
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Belinda  Cathey  performs  with  a backup  group  consisting  of  local  youth. 


Maryland  church 
hosts  concert 
by  deaf  artist 

A new  Christian  contemporary  artist 
with  a unique  ministry  has  recently  come 
on  the  scene.  Belinda  Cathey,  a college 
student  from  North  Carolina,  signs  her 
concerts  to  recorded  background  music. 

Born  to  a deaf  mother  and  a hearing 
father,  Cathey  has  been  signing  since  she 
was  four  years  old.  Her  signing  skills 
combined  with  her  love  for  Jesus  and  for 
people  who  are  deaf  have  resulted  in 
powerful,  moving  interpretations  of 
contemporary  Christian  music. 

Recently  Ocean  City  (Md.)  Mennonite 
Church  sponsored  Cathey  in  concert  for 
the  church,  as  well  as  the  deaf  and  hear- 
ing community  at  large.  “We  smiled  a lot, 
waved  a lot,  and  even  tried  to  sign  a lit- 
tle,” reports  Joyce  Hostetter,  wife  of  the 
pastor.  It  was  a heartwarming  experience 
for  hearing  and  deaf  cultures  to  reach  out 
and  touch  each  other.  “We  are  still  hear- 
ing reports  and  seeing  evidence  of  lives 
that  have  changed  because  of  God’s  touch 
at  that  concert,”  says  Hostetter. 

Cathey’s  desire  is  to  share  Jesus  with 
the  deal  Though  reluctant  to  sign  for 
hearing  people,  she  heard  God  reminding 
her  that  hearing  people  can  be  spiritually 
deaf.  Cathey’s  signing  communicates  in 
ways  that  words  alone  cannot. 

Since  May  1987  Ocean  City  Mennonite 
Church  has  been  the  church  home  of 
three  to  six  deaf  adults.  This  first  year 
has  been  a time  for  the  congregation  to 
learn  to  speak  without  words,  a time  to 
experience  silence,  and  a reminder  that 
love  is  a language  everyone  understands. 


Interpreters  play  an  important  role  in 
helping  to  learn  sign  language,  as  well  as 
in  understanding  deaf  ways. 

— Joyce  Hostetter  and  Miriam  Martin 


Mental  health  group 
honors  Fast 
for  pioneer  work 

“Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  and 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions.”  The 
Old  Testament  prophet  Joel  wrote  those 
words  more  than  2,000  years  ago.  He 
might  well  have  been  speaking  of  the 
Mennonite  mental  health  movement  and 
Henry  Fast,  the  man  behind  that  move- 
ment as  it  evolved  in  the  20th  century. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  Men- 
nonite Mental  Health  Services  in  Newton, 
Kans.,  Fast  received  a plaque  in  honor  of 
his  role  in  creating  the  organization.  In 
accepting  the  award.  Fast  cited  the  young 
conscientious  objectors  of  World  War  II, 
who,  after  serving  in  state  hospitals, 
“dreamed  of  a better  day  in  mental  health 
care.” 

There  are  currently  eight  MMHS  men- 
tal health  facilities,  located  across  North 
America.  They  employ  over  2,100  persons 
and  have  combined  budgets  of  $86 
million.  They  annually  serve  84,000 
people. 

Fast  was  born  on  a farm  near  Mountain 
Lake,  Minn.,  son  of  a Mennonite  farmer 
who  had  immigrated  from  Russia.  He  re- 
calls his  first  contact  with  mental  health 


and  mental  illness  being  the  memory  of 
the  terror  and  confusion  when  the  father 
of  one  friend  and  the  mother  of  another 
had  to  be  “committed  to  the  ‘insane 
asylum.’  ” 

His  next  contact  was  in  World  War  I. 
As  a conscientious  objector.  Fast  was 
placed  in  a temporary  hospital  in  St. 
Louis.  The  hospital  housed  mentally  ill 
patients,  many  of  them  undergoing  bone 
and  skin  grafts  to  replace  parts  of  their 
bodies  which  had  been  shot  away.  It  was 
a deeply  moving  experience  for  Fast. 

It  was  when  war  again  disrupted  his 
life  that  Fast  became  actively  involved  in 
mental  health  treatment.  During  World 
War  II,  he  was  asked  to  serve  on  a com- 
mittee with  representatives  of  the 
Quakers,  Brethren,  and  other  denomina- 
tions to  design  a program  for  COs.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Civilian  Public  Service 
came  into  being  to  oversee  the  COs  and 
Fast  became  director  of  the  Mennonite 
CPS  units.  Some  of  his  men  were 
assigned  to  work  in  mental  hospitals  and 
they  brought  their  tales  of  inhumane 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  to  their  di- 
rector. 

Fast  could  not  stop  thinking  about  the 
mentally  ill  and  he  “saw  a vision.”  That 
vision  went  back  to  his  days  of  travel 
among  the  Mennonites.  Many  of  them 
were  refugees  from  Russia  and  they  often 
spoke  of  “Bethania,”  the  Mennonite  men- 
tal hospital  in  Russia  where  patients  were 
treated  with  love,  hope,  and  dignity.  The 
dream  of  such  a hospital  motivated  him. 

It  was  in  December  1944  that  Fast,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  officially  introduced  the  idea 
that  the  Mennonite  groups  together 
should  establish  a program  of  care  for  the 
mentally  ill.  Two  years  later,  after  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  existing  mental  health 
facilities  and  a survey  of  congregations 
and  clergy,  MCC  decided  to  establish 
three  “homes  for  the  mentally  ill”— on 
the  East  and  West  coasts  and  in  mid- 
America.  Fast  was  a member  of  the  first 
MMHS  board,  and  continued  to  serve  on 
it  until  1966. — Marian  Helmer 


Henry  Fast,  now  93,  tells  how  Mennonites  first 
got  involved  in  helping  the  mentally  ill. 


JULY  19, 1988 
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Sawatsky  appointed 
president  of 
Conrad  Grebel  Coliege 

Rodney  Sawatsky  has  been  appointed  as 
the  next  president  of  Conrad  Grebel 
College,  for  a four-year  term  beginning 
July  1,  1989.  He  will  be  the  fourth 
president  in  the  college’s  25-year  history, 
succeeding  Ralph  Lebold. 

The  appointment  was  made  following 
an  extensive  consultative  process  by  the 


Presidential  Search  Committee  with  the 
various  constituency  groups  of  the 
college.  The  Board  of  Governors  voted 
unanimously  on  June  23  for  Sawatsky 
during  its  annual  meeting. 

Sawatsky  has  a 15-year  history  with 
Conrad  Grebel  as  academic  dean  and 
associate  professor  of  religious  studies 
and  history.  He  received  a strong  show  of 
support  during  discussions  with  faculty, 
staff,  and  students  prior  to  the  appoint- 
ment. 

Conrad  Grebel  College,  sponsored  by 
the  Mennonite  churches  of  Ontario,  is  af- 
filiated with  the  University  of  Waterloo. 


KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

The  debt  of 
poor  countries 

One  of  the  items  of  discussion  at  the 
recent  economic  summit  in  Toronto  was 
the  debt  of  the  poor  countries  of  the 
world.  This  was  a highly  appropriate 
topic  for  the  “Group  of  Seven”  industrial 
democracies — Canada,  France,  West  Ger- 
many, Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  third- 
world  debt  now  stands  at  about  $1.2 
trillion.  Even  paying  the  interest  on  debts 
of  this  size  keeps  the  poor  countries  poor. 
How  can  they  ever  be  expected  to  pay 
back  the  principal? 

The  Toronto  summit  dealt  only  with 
the  debt  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor — pri- 
marily countries  of  sub-Saharan  Africa. 
They  owe  less  than  $200  billion  of  the 
huge  total  debt.  Some  of  the  wealthy 
countries  agreed  that  they  should  cancel 
part  of  the  debt.  For  example,  the  French 
government  would  cancel  loans  they  had 
made  to  their  former  African  colonies. 
The  United  States  offered  only  to  extend 
the  maturity  dates  of  loans.  Others  would 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest.  All  agreed 
that  money  freed  by  debt  relief  should  be 
used  to  support  activities  which  would  get 
at  the  deeply  rooted  sources  of  the  poor 
countries’  poverty — education,  transpor- 
tation, and  the  building  of  an  environ- 
mentally sound  agricultural  base. 

This  was  a good,  if  small,  beginning. 
But  the  most  dangerous  political  fallout 
of  poor-country  debt  is  not  the  relatively 
small  debts  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  but 
the  huge  debts  of  Latin-American  coun- 
tries such  as  Brazil  and  Mexico.  Brazil,  in 
February  1987,  placed  a moratorium  on 
interest  payments  on  its  debts  to  interna- 
tional commercial  bankers.  After  the  To- 
ronto summit,  Brazil  agreed  to  pay  $1.35 
billion  in  overdue  interest,  provided  the 
commercial  banks  reduced  the  interest 
rate  on  past  loans  and  lent  an  additional 
$5.2  billion  in  new  money.  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  only  a postponement  of  a serious 
fundamental  problem  and  it  may  ulti- 
mately backfire.  It  neglects  a considera- 


tion of  how  the  debt  arose  in  the  first 
place  and  the  burden  which  the  payment 
of  the  debt  will  place  on  the  great  masses 
of  poor  people  who  live  in  even  a middle- 
income  country. 

The  big  international  commercial 
banks  had  plenty  of  money  to  lend  in  the 
1970s.  When  the  price  of  oil  rose  dra- 
matically, many  of  the  oil-producing 
countries  could  not  gainfully  spend  their 
profits  at  home,  so  they  made  large  de- 
posits in  foreign  banks  to  earn  interest. 
Agents  of  these  banks  sought  to  use  these 
“petro-dollars”  to  make  loans  in  third- 
world  countries.  It  was  expected  that  the 
inflation  resulting  from  rising  oil  and 
other  commodity  prices  would  make  it 
relatively  easy  for  the  borrowing  coun- 
tries to  pay  the  interest  and  repay  the 
principal. 

But  it  didn’t  work  out  that  way.  Oil  and 
other  commodity  prices  fell  after  the 
initial  inflation.  To  fight  inflation,  first- 
world  countries  resorted  to  “tight  money” 
policies  which  resulted  in  double-digit 
interest  rates.  Many  of  the  loans  had  been 
made  with  variable  interest  rates  which 
now  increased  sharply.  The  borrowing 
countries  were  faced  with  paying  higher 
interest  charges  than  they  had  antici- 
pated, and  they  had  to  make  these  pay- 
ments by  selling  their  exports  at  lower 
prices  than  they  had  expected.  So  the 
poor  countries  had  to  go  back  to  the  banks 
and  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
to  get  the  money  just  to  meet  their 
interest  obligations. 

As  a condition  of  receiving  these  new 
loans,  IMF  required  the  poor  countries  to 
follow  “austerity”  programs.  These  in- 
volved reductions  in  wages  and  still  lower 
standards  of  living  than  the  poverty  lev- 
els they  had  suffered  in  the  years  before 
“development.”  It  is  little  wonder  that  the 
poor  in  some  countries  responded  by  en- 
gaging in  “IMF  riots.”  They  were  not 
happy  at  suffering  “austerity”  when  they 
knew  that  the  United  States  (which  had  a 
large  measure  of  control  over  IMF)  was 
enjoying  an  unprecedented  period  of  pros- 
perity bolstered  by  an  accumulation  of 
the  largest  international  indebtedness 
ever  experienced  by  any  country  in  the 


Rodney  Sawatsky 


history  of  the  world.  Poor  countries  when 
they  go  into  debt  suffer  from  it;  the  rich- 
est country  in  the  world  profits  from  it. 
Can  one  blame  the  poor  for  being  angry? 

There  were  often  other  problems  as 
well.  In  many  cases  it  was  a small  class  of 
elite  in  the  poor  countries  which  benefited 
most  by  the  loans  they  had  received  from 
the  banks.  In  the  worst  cases  much  of  this 
money  was  transferred  to  the  private 
overseas  bank  accounts  which  members 
of  the  elite  governing  class  maintained  in 
countries  like  Switzerland.  Some  was 
used  for  financing  grandiose  projects 
such  as  dams  and  capital  equipment  in- 
tended to  industrialize  the  poor  countries. 
Some  was  used  to  finance  ambitious  pro- 
grams of  military  expansion. 

Exports  of  military  equipment  to  the 
poor  nations  enriched  the  military-in- 
dustrial complexes  of  the  wealthy  coun- 
tries. But  all  of  this  didn’t  help  the  large 
masses  of  poor  people  in  the  borrowing 
countries.  The  Reagan  administration 
thought  that  the  new  wealth  of  the  elite 
would  somehow  “trickle  down”  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  poor. 

The  explosive  feature  of  this  situation 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  (and  some  of  the  other  “Group  of 
Seven”  as  well)  has  often  given  direct 
military  aid  to  support  governments 
dominated  by  the  elite  economic  class  in 
some  of  the  poor  countries.  It  is  a travesty 
to  refer  to  such  countries  as  “democ- 
racies” just  because  they  are  controlled 
by  an  elite  class  which  loudly  opposes 
“communism.”  It  will  take  creative  new 
leadership  in  the  rich  countries  to  learn 
how  to  give  help  to  poor  countries  that 
will  provide  genuine  assistance  to  the 
poorest  of  their  poor. 

In  the  meantime,  what  about  the  fi- 
nancial stability  of  the  big  banks  which 
have  “assets”  composed  of  large  amounts 
of  loans  to  the  poor  countries?  Will  the 
American  government  allow  “free  market 
principles”  to  prevail  even  if  it  means  the 
failure  of  some  of  these  banks?  Or  will  the 
American  taxpayer  ultimately  have  to 
bail  them  out? 

Read  Matthew  18:23-35.  Lord  our  God, 
have  mercy. — CarlKreider 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Florence  K.  Harnish,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

I enjoyed  reading  Paul  Gingrich’s  “Cry- 
ing, Screaming,  Burping  Children” 
(“Hear,  Hear!”  June  21).  Thanks  for 
printing  it.  It  is  encouraging  to  know 
children  are  in  the  church  family  worship 
service.  Their  presence  lets  us  parents 
know  the  importance  and  value  of  regular 
attendance  and  assures  us  this  congrega- 
tion will  live  on  to  serve  God. 


Michael  A.  King,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I appreciated  my  good  brother  Levi 
Miller’s  identification  of  my  faith  in  a 
transcendent  God  as  the  sickness  it  is 
(“Readers  Say,”  June  14).  I did  try  the 
exercise  you  suggested,  Levi,  and  it  did 
help  me  sleep  better.  But  I’m  still  sick- 
just  last  night  I caught  myself  praying 
and  believing  it  could  make  a difference.  I 
guess  next  I’ll  try  therapy.  I’ll  keep  you 
posted. 


Loretta  Troyer,  Elida,  Ohio 

A long  overdue  article,  “Energizing  Our 
Church  Music”  by  Wilbur  D.  Miller  (June 
7),  was  certainly  well-written  and  most 
thought-provoking.  I enjoyed  it  and  af- 
firm wholeheartedly  each  of  the  five 
ideas  he  presented.  If  those  ideas  would 
be  carried  out,  there  would  surely  be  a 
super  improvement  in  the  music  of  our 
church. 


Dennis  Martin,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

While  I share  Mark  Vincent’s  fully  jus- 
tified concern  about  biblical  illiteracy  to- 
day, I could  not  let  pass  without  comment 
the  impression  given  by  the  first  two 
paragraphs  (“Hear,  Hear!”  June  7).  We  do 
our  best  to  avoid  distorted  presentations 
of  non-Western  cultures,  the  disabled, 
and  racial  minorities.  How  about  a little 
consciousness-raising  in  regard  to  the 
much  denigrated  pre-Reformation  Chris- 
tians? 

Lay  people  did  have  access  to  God’s 
Word  in  the  time  before  the  Reformation. 
They  could  not  read  it  for  themselves.  But 
neither  could  they  read  a newspaper  or  a 
cookbook.  It  was  an  oral  culture.  Before 
the  Reformation  reading  did  not  play  the 
role  it  did  from  about  1800  to  1960.  There 
were  other,  oral  and  visual,  means  of 
communication. 

The  liturgy  of  the  church  was  filled 


with  Scripture.  To  be  sure,  the  liturgy 
was  in  Latin.  But  in  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  much  of  England,  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages were  cousins  to  Latin.  Anyone 
who  went  to  elementary  school  learned  to 
read  Latin.  Centuries  after  Latin  had 
developed  into  vernacular  languages 
(French,  Spanish,  English,  Italian)  it  was 
still  partly  intelligible  to  those  who 
worked  at  understanding  it,  partly 
because  it  was  repeated  in  the  liturgy 
week-in,  week-out. 

Medieval  literature  was  saturated  with 
biblical  allusions.  So  was  artwork,  includ- 
ing stained  glass  in  church  windows.  In 
other  words,  people  knew  the  Bible  sto- 
ries. Not  as  well  as  we  might  wish,  but 
probably  much  better  than  most  people 
today.  Literature  today  does  not  draw  on 
biblical  allusions.  Movies  do  not.  Art  does 
not.  We  are  truly  biblically  illiterate  in 
the  general  society  and  increasingly  in 
the  churches.  Let’s  turn  off  the  television 
and  turn  our  attention  to  older  literature 
and  art. 

By  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  a lot 
more  people  had  learned  to  read  and 
German,  English,  or  French  were  being 
taught  in  elementary  schools.  Luther’s 
translation  did  not  so  much  put  the  Bible 
in  the  hands  of  lay  people  as  it  made  use 
of  the  new  medium  for  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  lay  people— printing.  The  print- 
ing press  was  a response  to  growing 
literacy;  it  did  not  produce  growing  lit- 
eracy. 

I don’t  want  to  be  misunderstood — I 
agree  that  there  were  serious  problems  in 
the  church  before  the  Reformation.  There 
was  much  to  criticize  and  correct — both 
before  and  during  the  Reformation.  But 
we  need  to  be  careful  about  exaggera- 
tions. The  Bible  was  accessible  to  the 
people  before  the  Reformation.  Anyone 
interested  in  how  much  people  had  access 
to  the  Bible  before  the  Reformation  could 
look  at  Christopher  and  Rosalind  Brooke, 
Popular  Religion  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(Thames  and  Hudson,  1984),  or,  Kath- 
erine Walsh  and  Diana  Wood,  eds..  The 
Bible  in  the  Medieval  World  (Basil  Black- 
well,  1985),  a more  technical  book  on  the 
subject. 

Our  effort  for  150  years  to  make  every- 
one learn  to  read  is  fading  because  of 
competition  from  visual  and  electronic 
media.  Many  people  are  functionally  illit- 
erate today.  We  need  to  study  how  oral 
cultures  worked  in  the  past.  We  need  to 
learn  to  listen  again — to  the  Bible  read 
from  the  pulpit  and  to  the  old,  Bible-satu- 
rated literature.  All  things  considered,  an 
oral  culture  may  be  superior  to  a print- 
based  culture.  We  don’t  know  whether 
that  is  true  or  not  because  we’ve  not  ex- 
plored it.  Certainly  the  Old  Order  Men- 
nonite  and  Amish  cultures  are  more  or- 


ally based  than  those  of  the  “progressive 
Mennonite”  groups. 

There  is  a link  between  respect  for 
tradition  and  oral  transmission.  Until  we 
examine  these  questions  more  carefully, 
we  should  not  unthinkingly  assume  a 
print-based  or  a computer-based  or  a vi- 
sual-based culture  is  superior  to  an  oral 
culture.  After  all,  the  culture  that 
produced  our  Scriptures  was  an  oral  cul- 
ture. 
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Mennoscope 


Former  longtime  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
professor  Ernest  Gehman,  86,  died  on  June  29 
in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  He  taught  German  and 
other  subjects  at  EMC,  1924-73.  He  was  also  a 
pastor  who  served  two  local  congregations  over 
the  years,  an  editor  of  the  independent  periodi- 
cal Sivord  and  Trumpet,  an  inventor  who  de- 
vised a variety  of  items,  and  a conservationist 
who  helped  stop  the  building  of  two  high  dams 
on  the  Shenandoah  River. 

The  former  Provident  Bookstore  in  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  has  been  sold  to  the  Lancaster 
County  government.  The  large  downtown 
building  on  King  Street  is  located  near  county 
offices.  At  one  time  it  was  the  largest  religious 
bookstore  in  the  world.  But  a lack  of  con- 
venient parking  for  customers  as  well  as  other 
problems  forced  Provident  to  move  a year  ago 
to  Lancaster  Shopping  Center  at  the  edge  of 
the  city,  where  sales  have  increased  dra- 
matically. Provident,  a chain  of  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  also  has  a store  at  Park  City 
Mall  outside  of  Lancaster.  The  downtown 
building,  which  Provident  used  for  28  years, 
was  formerly  a Sears  store. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  is  monitoring 
the  drought  in  North  America  through  its 
contact  persons  in  congregations.  MDS  execu- 
tive coordinator  Lowell  Detweiler  has  asked 
them  to  look  for  creative  ways  to  help  farmers 
hurt  by  the  drought  and  to  tell  MDS  leaders 
about  local  needs  or  resources.  Nearly  1,400 
counties  in  the  Northern  Plains,  the  Midwest, 
and  the  Southeast  have  been  designated  dis- 
aster areas,  and  some  people  are  calling  this 
the  worst  drought  in  50  years.  Many  farmers 
already  on  the  brink  due  to  the  farm  crisis  may 
be  forced  over  the  edge  by  nearly  total  crop 
losses,  said  Detweiler. 

Increased  fighting  in  northern  Sudan  has 
forced  three  Mennonite  service  workers  to 
leave  that  area.  They  were  among  160  for- 
eigners evacuated  due  to  the  raging  civil  war 
between  government  troops  and  the  rebel 
group  known  as  Somalia  National  Movement. 
Up  to  1,000  people  were  killed  in  a rebel  attack 
on  Hargeisa — the  principal  northern  city 
where  three  MCCers  worked  in  community 
development  projects.  They  are  Jon  and  Caro- 
lyn Rudy  of  North  Newton,  Kans.,  and  Deb 
Luper  of  Allentown,  Pa. 

“The  situation  is  very  desperate”  in  Sudan 
due  to  war  and  famine,  according  to  a Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  administrator  who 
visited  that  country  as  well  as  neighboring 
Ethiopia  recently.  Ardith  Frey,  associate  sec- 
retary for  Africa,  said  the  same  devastating 
conditions  exist  in  both  countries,  but  Sudan’s 
situation  seems  to  be  less  known.  She  said  that 
drought  coupled  with  fighting  between  govern- 
ment troops  and  rebel  forces  in  the  South, 
especially,  has  caused  enormous  misery. 
Roughly  half  the  people  of  that  area  are  now 
refugees,  many  of  them  fleeing  to  the  north, 
she  said.  Some  get  so  desperate  that  they  sell 
their  children  to  save  their  children  as  well  as 
themselves. 

Suggestions  are  needed  for  a resource  pack- 
et on  Lent  and  Easter  that  will  be  published 
next  January.  It  is  being  produced  by  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church.  Suggestions  should  be  sent  to 
Marlene  Kropf  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515. 


Upcoming  events: 

•Women  and  Preschool  Assembly,  Oct.  3,  at 
Mellinger  Mennonite  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
The  11th  annual  event  is  for  congregations 
interested  in  starting  a women’s  and  preschool 
group  as  a form  of  community  outreach.  Con- 
gregations which  already  have  such  a program 
are  invited  as  well.  More  information  from 
Elsie  Beiler  (717-442-4017)  or  Martha  Charles 
(717-872-4306). 

•90th  Anniversary  Celebration,  Sept.  17-18,  at 
Lindale  Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Among  the  activities  are  reenactments  of  se- 
lected scenes  from  the  congregation’s  history 
and  a worship  service  emphasizing  music.  All 
former  members  and  friends  are  especially 
invited.  More  information  from  James  Leh- 
man at  1380  Mt.  Clinton  Pk.,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Director  of  Selfhelp  Crafts,  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee.  The  person  will  succeed  Paul 
Leatherman,  who  is  retiring  in  1989.  Qualifica- 


tions include  experience  with  MCC  or  a similar 
organization  and  administrative  experience. 
Contact  John  Lapp  at  MCC,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA 
17501;  phone  717-859-1151. 

•Administrator,  Chicago  Mennonite  Learning 
Center,  starting  this  fall.  Duties  include  over- 
seeing the  academic  program,  raising  funds, 
and  managing  the  building.  Qualifications  in- 
clude experience  in  school  or  business  adminis- 
tration. Contact  Deloss  Schertz  at  the  center, 
4155  S.  Rockwell,  Chicago,  IL  60632;  phone  312- 
376-6785. 

•Bible  teacher,  in  Benin,  starting  on  July  1, 
1989.  This  is  a one-year  assignment  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  filling  in  for  a person 
on  leave.  The  person  will  work  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Interconfessional  Protestant  Coun- 
cil of  this  West  African  country.  Qualifications 
include  a college  degree,  biblical/theological 
studies  at  the  seminary  or  Bible  college  level, 
and  French  language  ability.  Contact  Sandy 
Miller  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515; 
phone  219-294-7523. 

•Product  development  manager,  Mennonite 


House-raising  is  heartwarming.  “You  just  have  to  learn  to  accept  graciously,”  said 
Berniece  Better  of  Pettisville,  Ohio,  about  the  assistance  she  and  her  husband, 
Mahlon,  are  receiving  from  the  community.  “We  would  rather  be  on  the  other  side, 
giving  instead  of  receiving.”  Although  a house-raising  for  them  was  not  completed  in 
one  day  like  an  old-fashioned  barn-raising,  area  volunteers  made  rapid  progress  in 
just  one  week.  Because  of  a series  of  tragic  events  in  the  Better  family,  members  of 
the  Mennonite  Bisaster  Service  committee  at  West  Clinton  Mennonite  Church 
decided  to  help  one  of  their  own  families.  Betters’  co-workers,  neighbors,  and  other 
friends  joined  the  project.  In  February  an  electrical  fire  destroyed  the  country  home 
where  Mahlon  and  Berniece  lived  the  47  years  of  their  marriage.  Mahlon  was 
hospitalized  for  burns.  Until  the  new  house  can  be  occupied.  Betters  are  living  with 
their  daughter.  Her  husband  was  accidentally  electrocuted  in  1986.  In  1987  Mahlon 
had  a heart  attack.  Although  their  losses  can  never  be  regained,  at  least  Betters  find 
that  community  support  is  heartwarming. — Bev  Miller 
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Mutual  Aid.  The  person  will  plan  and  lead  new 
product  development  projects.  Requirements 
include  a college  degree  and  management  ex- 
perience. Familiarity  with  insurance  products 
is  helpful.  Contact  the  Personnel  Office  at 
MMA,  Box  483,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  219- 
533-9511. 

•Executive  director,  Williamsburg  (Va.)  Chris- 
tian Retreat.  The  facility  is  still  under  develop- 
ment. A person  with  experience  is  preferred. 
Contact  Joe  Longacher  at  1502  Chauncey  Ln., 
Richmond,  VA  23233;  phone  804-740-1544. 

• Voluntary  service  worker,  Agape  Homes  for 
Youth,  Sarasota,  Fla.  The  person  would  work 
with  abandoned,  abused,  or  neglected  infants 
and  children.  Contact  the  facility  at  Box  7320, 
Sarasota,  FL  34278;  phone  813-378-3487. 

Change  of  address:  J.  Robert  Kreider  from 
901  LeRoy  Ave.  to  1408-5  Kentfield  Way, 
Goshen,  IN  46526.  (Effective  Aug.  9.) 


New  members 


Landis  Valley,  Lancaster,  Pa.:  Becky 
Wenrich,  Mary  Wenrich,  Maria  Hurst,  and 
Julie  Landis. 

Parkview,  Kokomo,  Ind.:  Susie  Burns  by 
confession  of  faith. 

Souderton,  Pa.:  Brad  Zeigler 

Valleyview,  London,  Ont.:  Clare  and  Lu- 
cille Wideman  by  confession  of  faith. 

Hesston,  Kans.:  Julie  Diller,  Rob  Good, 
Elizabeth  Horst,  Brent  Lichti,  Tim  Mast,  Chris 
Peters,  Michelle  Roth,  Michele  Troyer,  and 
Michelle  Winchester. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Baker,  Kenyon  and  Julie  (Landis),  Protec- 
tion, Kans.,  second  son,  Luke  Aaron,  May  25. 

Bishop,  Darrel  and  Cheryl  (Seiger),  Per- 
kasie,  Pa.,  first  child,  Brett  Ryan,  July  1. 

Bolt,  David  and  Wilma  (Gingerich),  Ander- 
son, S.C.,  first  child,  Melissa  Jean,  June  24. 

Books,  Jeff  and  Donna  Detweiler,  Santa  Fe, 
N.Mex.,  second  child,  first  son,  Dylan  Det- 
weiler, June  7. 

Brenneman,  Leland  and  Tanya  (Norris) 
Cranston,  R.I.,  second  child,  first  son,  David 
Leland,  May  28. 

Brenneman,  Mike  and  Brenda  (Yoder),  Bit- 
tinger,  Md.,  second  child,  first  son,  Dustin 
Michael,  May  24. 

Burkholder,  Larry  and  Karen  (King), 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Kelsey  Lynn,  June  4. 


Drumm,  Bernard  and  Deborah  (Streicher), 
Scarborough,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  daugh- 
ter, Ellen  Elizabeth,  June  5. 

Garber,  Randy  and  Judy,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
second  daughter,  Jenna  Rae,  June  26. 

Gingerich,  Rick  and  Jeanne  (Bell),  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Katie  Irene, 
June  21. 

Guth,  Robert  and  Christine  (Bowman),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child.  Dean  Conrad,  Apr.  26. 

Holsopple,  Jerry  and  Mary  (Litwiller),  New- 
ton, Kans.,  first  child,  Dirk  Jeremiah,  June  24. 

Jantzi,  Myron  and  Joyce  (Boxhart),  Welles- 
ley, Ont.,  third  child,  first  son,  Daniel  Myron, 
Apr.  21. 

King,  Ron  and  Cathy,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
fourth  child,  second  son,  Dustin  Richard,  June 
7. 

Kissell,  Girven  and  Beth,  (Hendricks),  Holl- 
sopple.  Pa.,  first  child,  Jacdb  Scott,  June  19. 

Kraybill,  Leon  and  Audrey  (Roth),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  first  child,  Jacob  Scott,  June  19. 

Layman,  Dennis  and  Violet  (Brenneman), 
Hong  Kong,  first  child,  Sarah  Evonne,  Feb.  9. 

Nussbaum,  Steve  and  Kathleen  (Brenne- 
man), Minneapolis,  Minn.,  first  child,  Kath- 
erine Anne,  May  20. 

Nyce,  Steve  and  Debbie  (Schulte),  Kee- 
zletown,  Va.,  second  son,  Jonathan  Edwin, 
May  20. 

Reinhard,  Don  and  Sharon,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.,  third  child,  second  son,  David  Andrew, 
June  19. 

Reschly,  Michael  and  Ranee  (Grieser),  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Jess- 
ica Marie,  June  23. 

Wenrich,  Martin  and  Esther  (Charles),  Le- 
ola.  Pa.,  eighth  child,  sixth  daughter,  Sara 
Marie,  May  27. 

Zehr,  Tim  and  Freda,  New  Hamburg,  Ont., 
second  child,  first  son,  Ryan  Timothy,  June  12. 

Zook,  Carl  and  Karen  (Kilheffer),  Oxford, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Juanita  Faye,  June  12. 

Correction:  The  name  was  omitted  in  the 
birth  announcement  of  Ellis  and  Shirleen 
Kaufman’s  third  son  in  the  June  14  issue.  His 
name  is  Andrew  Thomas. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
"Gospel  Herald  ” if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Alderfer-Allebach.  Kevin  Alderfer,  Har- 
leysville.  Pa.,  and  Teresa  Allebach,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  both  of  Rockhill  cong.,  by  Russell  Det- 
weiler and  Randy  Keeler,  May  21. 

Berkey-Stringer.  Tracy  Berkey,  Kitzigen, 
Germany,  and  Stacy  Stringer,  Aurora,  Oreg., 
Zion  cong.,  by  Steve  Good,  June  19. 


Pontius'  Puddle 
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Augsburger  exhibit  held.  An  exhibit 
of  17  scupltures  by  Esther  Augsburger 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  was  held  recently 
at  The  Poeple’s  Place  Gallery  in 
Intercourse,  Pa.  It  was  titled  “The  Color 
of  White”  and  featured  seven  recent 
works,  some  in  white  plaster  of  paris  and 
others  in  latex  modeling  paste  and  sand. 
Also  on  display  were  10  earlier  pieces  in 
bronze  and  lead.  Pictured  is  Augsburger 
with  “Contrition.”  The  exhibit  included 
“Essence  of  Love,”  an  impressionistic 
depiction  of  foot  washing.  A nine-foot 
high  version  of  the  piece  was 
commissioned  by  Union  Biblical 
Seminary  in  Pune,  India,  and  stands  on 
the  school’s  campus.  Augsburger 
constructed  the  sculpture  last  year, 
while  her  husband,  Myron,  taught 
theology  for  three  months  at  the 
seminary.  Indians  hired  by  the  school 
helped  in  the  project.  The  visit  to  India 
was  a homecoming  for  the  artist,  who 
was  born  in  the  central  part  of  the 
country,  where  her  parents  were 
Mennonite  missionaries.  According  to 
Augsburger,  many  people  have  found  a 
strong  Indian  influence  in  her  work. 


Bontrager-Shaffer.  Gary  Bontrager,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  East  Goshen  cong.,  and  Stacey 
Shaffer,  Goshen,  Ind.,  United  Methodist 
Church,  by  Dave  Miller,  May  22. 

Brubaker-Sensenig.  Jan  Alan  Brubaker, 
Akron,  Pa.,  and  Lynne  Marie  Sensenig,  Roths- 
ville.  Pa.,  both  of  Akron  cong.,  by  Urbane 
Peachey,  July  9. 

Burkholder-Derstine.  Rebecca  Burkholder, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Hyattsville  cong.,  and 
Blaine  Derstine,  Washington,  D.C.,  Commun- 
ity House  Church,  by  J.  R.  Burkholder,  father 
of  the  bride.  May  28. 

Clark-Harter.  Kent  Clark,  Wakarusa,  Ind., 
and  Connie  Harter,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Olive  cong., 
by  Dale  Shenk,  June  11. 

Frey-Martin.  Nicholas  B.  Frey,  Mountville, 
Pa.,  Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  and  Miriam  R. 
Martin,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  East  Chestnut  Street 
cong.,  by  John  Hawbaker,  June  5. 
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Hershberger-Mast.  James  Hershberger 
and  Kathy  Mast,  both  of  Hartville,  Ohio, 
Hartville  cong.,  by  Carl  Newswanger,  May  22. 

Hess-Wenger.  Paul  Lamar  Hess,  Drumore, 
Pa.,  Rawlinsville  cong.,  and  Sheryl  J.  Wenger, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Metzler  cong.,  by  David  N.  Thomas, 
June  25. 

Hite-Horner.  Todd  Hite  and  Joann  Horner, 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  Howard-Miami  cong.,  by  Lee 
Miller,  June  18. 

Klassen-Steinmann.  Peter  Klassen,  Ni- 
agara-on-the-Lake,  Ont.,  Bethel  cong.,  and 
Patty  Steinmann,  Wellesley,  Ont.,  Crossbill 
cong.,  by  Ray  Erb  and  Peter  Klassen,  May  28. 

Kniss-Zimmerman.  Carl  Kniss,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  Ephrata  cong.,  and  Rochelle  Zimmerman, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Ephrata  cong.,  by  David  Kniss  and 
J.  Elvin  Martin,  June  25. 

Landis-Reinford.  Jay  Richard  Landis,  Dub- 
lin, Pa.,  Deep  Run  East  cong.,  and  Beverly 
Jane  Reinford,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Franconia 
cong.,  by  Curtis  Bergey  and  John  Ehst,  June 
11. 

Lichti-Garber.  Leonard  Lichti  and  Pearl 
Garber,  both  of  Hesston,  Kans.,  Hesston  cong., 
by  Paul  Friesen  and  Carl  Wiebe,  June  25. 

Longenecker-Mann.  Kenton  L.  Longen- 
ecker.  New  Holland  cong.,  New  Holland,  Pa., 
and  Shelly  A.  Mann,  Hyattsville  cong.,  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md.,  by  Mary  Kauffman-Kennel,  May  7, 

Miller-Miller.  Willis  Miller,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
Orrville  cong.,  and  Sandra  Miller,  Apple  Creek, 
Ohio,  Smithville  cong.,  by  Richard  F.  Ross, 
June  18. 

Parker-Wittmer.  Michael  Parker  and 
Kathy  Wittmer,  both  of  Hartville,  Ohio, 
Hartville  cong.,  by  Carl  Newswanger,  June  18. 

Prebeim-Scbmidt.  Doyle  Preheim,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  College  cong.,  and  Mary  Joe  Schmidt, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Lawrence  Mennonite  Fellowship, 
by  James  H.  Waltner,  Erwin  C.  Goering,  and 
Palmer  Becker,  June  25. 

Ricbard-Zuercber.  Kent  Richard,  Eureka, 
111.,  and  Rita  Zuercher,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Kidron 
cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler  and  John  Gerber,  June 
25. 

Roggie-Zebr.  Darryl  Wayne  Roggie,  Low- 
ville,  N.Y.,  Naumburg  cong.,  and  Denise  Zehr, 
Castorland,  N.Y.,  Carthage  cong.,  by  Edward 
Roggie,  May  21. 

Roth-Garber.  Philip  Marlin  Roth,  Main- 
land, Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  and  Jane 
Louise  Garber,  Brownstown,  Pa.,  Akron  cong., 
by  Urbane  Peachey,  July  16. 

Rotb-Wagler.  Marshall  Roth,  Newham- 
burg,  Ont.,  and  Stephanie  Wagler,  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  both  of  Crosshill  cong.,  by  Ray  Erb,  June 
11. 

Rycbener-McQuillin.  Jon  C.  Rychener, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  and  Rita  McQuillin,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  both  of  Zion  cong.,  by  Ellis  Croyle,  June 
25. 

Steckly-Wagler.  Edward  Steckly  and  Rose- 
mary Wagler,  both  of  Atwood,  Ont.,  Riverdale 
cong.,  by  Glenn  Zehr,  June  11. 

Stoltzfus-Neuenscbwander.  Mark  Stoltz- 
fus,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Living  Word  Fellowship, 
and  Jodi  Neuenschwander,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
Kidron  cong.,  by  Ken  Stoltzfus,  father  of  the 
groom,  and  Bill  Detweiler,  June  18. 

Stoltzfus-Yoder.  Aden  Stoltzfus,  Honey 
Brook,  Pa.,  and  Wilma  Yoder,  Kinzers,  Pa., 
both  of  Rockville  cong.,  by  Amos  K.  Stoltzfus, 
June  12. 

Troyer-Carley.  Lyle  Troyer  and  Syrena 
Carley,  both  of  Fairview,  Mich.,  Fairview 
cong.,  by  Virgil  Hershberger,  June  25. 

Wagler-Heisdorffer.  Harold  Glen  Wagler 
and  Eileen  Heisdorffer,  Washington  cong., 
Washington,  Iowa,  by  Herbert  Yoder,  June  18. 

Walt-Cbavez.  Darrin  Walt,  Lansdale,  Pa., 
and  Nancy  Chavez,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  Souderton 
cong.,  by  Gerald  A.  Clemmer,  June  25. 


Weldy-Burkey.  Allen  Weldy,  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  Holdeman  cong.,  and  Diana  Burkey,  Wa- 
karusa, Ind.,  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon 
E.  Bontreger  and  Russell  Krabill,  June  25. 

Yoder-Graber.  Harley  W.  Yoder,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  and  Starla  D.  Graber,  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  both  of  North  Main  Street  cong.,  by 
Stanley  Shenk,  June  18. 

Zebr-Nussbaum.  Merle  J.  Zehr,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Namburg  cong.,  and  Kristy  L.  Nussbaum, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Bethel  cong.,  by  Urbane 
Peachey,  July  2. 


Obituaries 


Grove,  Ada  B.  Longenecker,  daughter  of 
Ephraim  and  Elbe  (Brubaker)  Longenecker, 
was  born  in  Maytown,  Pa.,  Dec.  31,  1894;  died 
at  Mennonite  Home  on  June  24,  1988;  aged  93 
y.  She  was  married  to  Aaron  Grove,  who  died 
on  Sept.  2,  1972.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Clar- 
ence Grove),  one  daughter  (Anna  Ruth  Rahn), 
8 grandchildren,  and  14  great-grandchildren. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 infant  sons  and 
one  daughter  (Ella  Mae  Murphy).  She  was  a 
members  of  Elizabethtown  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Mennonite 
Home  on  June  27,  in  charge  of  Ralph  Ginder. 

Hartman,  Elva  B.  Martin,  was  born  at  Wa- 
karusa, Ind.,  Sept.  22,  1903;  died  at  Elkhart 
(Ind.)  General  Hospital,  June  7,  1988;  aged  84 
y.  On  Sept.  22,  1924,  she  was  married  to 
Raymond  Hartman,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  one  daughter  (Lois  Miller),  one  son 
(Walter),  7 grandchildren,  and  9 great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  Olive  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  June  9,  in  charge  of  Dale  Shenk;  inter- 
ment in  Olive  West. 

Neuenschwander,  Orpha  Anna  Nuss- 
baum, daughter  of  Eli  and  Hulda  (Lehman) 
Nussbaum,  was  born  at  Kidron,  Ohio,  Mar.  4, 
1928;  died  of  cancer  at  Kidron,  Ohio,  June  21, 
1988;  aged  60  y.  On  Jan.  1,  1950,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Tilman  Neuenschwander,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 daughters  (Jeanette  King, 
Marieda  Geiser,  Joyce  Taylor,  Donna  Johns- 
ton, and  Jolene  Tennefoss),  3 sons  (Loren, 
Kurt,  and  Todd),  20  grandchildren,  one  sister, 
and  3 brothers.  She  was  a member  of  Sonnen- 
berg  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  on  June  24,  in  charge  of  Richard  Ross, 
Elno  Steiner,  and  Bill  Detweiler;  interment  in 
the  church  cemetery. 

Pletcher,  Gordie  Taliaferro,  daughter  of 
Dell  and  Jennie  (Wright)  Taliaferro,  was  born 
in  Ochiltree  Co.,  Tex.,  on  June  3,  1908;  died  of 
congestive  heart  failure  at  Perryton,  Tex., 
June  20,  1988;  aged  80  y.  On  Apr.  22, 1928,  she 
was  married  to  Byron  Pletcher,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Wilma  Srof, 
Juanita  Dietz,  and  Margie  Pletcher)  and  one 
son  (B.  R.  Pletcher,  Jr.).  She  was  a member  of 
Perryton  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  June  23,  in  charge  of 
Wallace  Jantz;  interment  in  Ochiltree  County 
Cemetery. 

Shelly,  Earl  A.,  son  of  Erwin  M.  and  Cora 
L.  (Alderfer)  Shelly,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Pa., 
Feb.  10,  1917;  died  at  Allentown  (Pa.)  Hospital 
on  June  22, 1988;  aged  71  y.  On  June  4, 1938,  he 
was  married  to  Mabel  B.  Halteman,  who  died 
in  August  1987.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Carol  E.  Allebach),  one  son  (Richard  L),  4 
grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Martha  Hunsberger, 
Florence  Landis,  Marie  Bishop,  and  Mildred 
Derstine),  and  one  brother  (Victor). 

Witmer,  LaRue  Longanecker,  daughter  of 
Enos  J.  and  Lena  L.  (Morris)  Longanecker,  was 
born  in  Columbiana,  Ohio,  Nov.  20,  1908;  died 
at  Blossom  Nursing  Center,  Alliance,  Ohio, 


June  20,  1988;  aged  79  y.  On  Oct.  9,  1926,  she 
was  married  to  Paul  Witmer,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Martha  Mer- 
cer), 2 sons  (Dean  and  Robert),  9 grand- 
children, 7 great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters 
(Lois  Clark  and  Mary  Lilly).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son  (Paul,  Jr.)  and  2 sisters 
(Lucille  Lehman  and  Pauline  Basinger).  She 
was  a member  of  Leetonia  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  21,  in 
charge  of  Leonard  D.  Hershey;  interment  in 
Midway  Cemetery. 

Yutzy,  Joe  N.,  son  of  Nicolas  J.  and  Emma 
(Headings)  Yutzy,  was  born  in  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  Mar.  10,  1913;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Hutchinson  Hospital,  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  June 

13,  1988;  aged  75  y.  On  Mar.  8,  1936,  he  was 
married  to  Fanny  Helmuth,  who  died  on  Jan. 

14,  1970.  On  July  16,  1972,  he  was  married  to 
Nora  Bontrager,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Harold  and  Merl),  2 daughters 
(Orva  Hargett  and  Elaine  Anderson),  10  grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Eli  and  Fred),  and  3 
sisters  (Lizzie  Kaufman,  Katie  Kauffman,  and 
Fannie  King).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Katie  Mae).  He  was  a member  of 
Yoder  Mennonite  Cburch,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  June  15,  in  charge  of  Don 
Patterson  and  Dan  Kauffman;  interment  in 
Yoder  Church  Cemetery. 

Yutzy,  Vernon  L.,  son  of  Eli  E.  and  Ida 
(Kaufman)  Yutzy,  was  born  in  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  Oct.  22,  1926;  died  at  the  Arbors,  Hil- 
liard, Ohio,  Dec.  21,  1987;  aged  61  y.  He  was 
married  to  Frances  Farmwald,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Karen  White- 
more  and  Mary  Beth  Hochstetler),  3 grand- 
children, one  brother  (Earl),  and  one  sister 
(Mary  Herr).  He  was  a member  of  Neil  Avenue 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Sharon  Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of 
Donald  D.  Nofzinger  and  Eugene  Herr;  inter- 
ment in  Forest  Grove  Cemetery. 

Correction:  In  the  obituary  of  Lester  Lentz 
in  the  June  14  issue,  one  son’s  name  was  omit- 
ted. WiIbMr  is  also  a surviving  son. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Leadership  Consultation  for  Black  and  Integrated  Churches, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  21-23 

South  Central  inference  annual  meeting,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex., 
July  29-31 

Congress  on  Evangelism,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  4-7 
Hispanic  Assembly,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Aug.  9-12 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  12 
Ohio  Family  Life  Conference,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  Aug.  12-14 
Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug. 
15-18 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  executive  council,  Aug.  17- 
18 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Aug. 
20 

Hesston  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  5 
Goshen  College  fall  classes  begin.  Sept.  7 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  15 
New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Sept.  17 

Conference  Editors  Workshop,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Sept.  22-23 
Mennonite  Writers  Conference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Sept.  23-25 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Sept.  30-Oct.  1 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Southern  Baptists  call  for  more 
pastoral  authority  in  interpreting  Bible 

Passage  of  a resolution  suggesting 
increased  pastoral  authority  and  restric- 
tions on  church  members’  role  in  inter- 
preting Scripture  set  off  a wave  of  con- 
troversy and  a walkout  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion recently  in  San  Antonio.  The  resolu- 
tion gave  a fundamentalist  interpretation 
of  the  cherished  Baptist  doctrine  of  the 
priesthood  of  the  believer.  After  it  was 
adopted,  about  200  delegates  turned  in 
their  ballots  and  marched  to  the  Alamo  in 
protest.  In  the  street  in  front  of  the 
Alamo,  the  protesters  wrote  the  word 
“heresy”  on  their  copies  of  the  resolution, 
then  tore  them  up. 

The  fundamentalists’  resolution,  which 
states  that  church  members  should 
submit  to  their  pastors’  views  on  certain 
issues,  would  represent  a drastic  shift  in 
the  religious  practice  of  many  Southern 
Baptists  if  it  were  imposed.  However, 
resolutions  adopted  at  Southern  Baptist 
meetings  are  supposed  to  be  non-  binding 
on  local  congregations.  The  denomination 
lacks  a mechanism  to  enforce  its  resolu- 
tions, which  are  intended  to  be  only  the 
opinions  of  each  annual  meeting. 


Married  ex-priests  see  themselves 
as  solution  to  clergy  crisis 

Patrick  Sorohan  owns  and  manages  a 
community  bookstore  in  Lancaster,  Ohio. 
He  has  four  young  daughters,  and  he  and 
his  wife  serve  as  lay  readers  in  their  local 
Catholic  church.  Sorohan  is  also,  in  his 
view,  a Roman  Catholic  priest.  TTiirteen 
years  ago  he  sought  and  received  formal 
“dispensation”  from  priestly  ministry, 
and  his  hope  now  is  to  return  to  the 
priesthood  with  his  wife  and  family. 
“He’s  ready,  willing,  and  able,”  said  his 
wife,  Martha. 

The  couple  recently  joined  more  than 
400  other  former  priests  and  their  wives 
in  Washington  for  what  was  billed  as  the 
first  national  gathering  of  “married 
priests.”  They  called  on  the  U.S.  church  to 
abandon  rules  requiring  a celibate  priest- 
hood and  draw  on  former  priests  to  ease 
the  worsening  shortage  of  priests.  “Man- 
datory celibacy  is  starving  the  Catholic 
community  of  sufficient  ordained 
priests,”  said  a statement  issued  at  the 
close  of  the  gathering. 

The  conference,  sponsored  by  the  Corps 


of  Reserve  Priests  United  for  Service 
(CORPUS),  also  called  on  the  church  to 
“initiate  a widespread  program  of  iden- 
tification and  reconciliation  with  inactive 
priests.”  There  are  about  100,000  married 
ex-priests  worldwide,  and  more  than 
17,000  of  them  live  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  CORPUS,  which  claims  a 
membership  of  5,000.  The  group  cited 
studies  that  say  5,000  of  the  American  ex- 
priests would  return  to  active  ministry  if 
allowed  to  do  so. 


Refusal  to  take  Florida  oath 
highlights  constitutional  conflict 

The  refusal  of  an  appointee  to  a local 
housing  authority  to  affirm  a belief  in 
God  has  highlighted  an  apparent  conflict 
between  the  U.S.  and  Florida  constitu- 
tions. Donald  Rumsey  was  appointed  to 
an  unsalaried  post  on  the  housing  au- 
thority of  Melbourne,  Fla.,  but  refused  to 
sign  an  oath  containing  the  words  “so 
help  me  God,”  which  has  been  in  the 
Florida  constitution  since  1838.  “We  ap- 
pear to  have  a conflict  between  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  the  state 
constitution,”  said  Melbourne  City  At- 
torney James  Reinman,  who  asked  the 
state  attorney  general’s  office  to  rule  on 
the  matter. 


Christian  TV  station  returns  to  air 
hours  after  $3  million  fire 

TV  Channel  46,  a Christian  television 
station  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  that  has  been 
broadcasting  for  12  years,  sustained  more 
than  $3  million  in  damage  in  a recent  fire. 
The  station,  which  was  founded  by  Lester 
Sumrall,  was  off  the  air  for  only  seven 
hours.  It  resumed  broadcasting  in  its  cor- 
porate office  facilities  at  Christian  Center 
Cathedral  in  South  Bend. 


Presbyterians  adopt  first  statement 
on  nuclear  arms 

In  the  final  sessions  of  a nine-day 
convention  in  St.  Louis,  Presbyterians 
adopted  a major  statement  on  the  mo- 
rality of  nuclear  arms  and  narrowly  ap- 
proved a task  torce  to  restudy  the  de- 
nomination’s prochoice  stand  on  abortion. 
Commissioners  to  the  200th  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(USA),  which  sets  policy  for  the  denomi- 
nation, also  approved  a proposal  to 
increase  by  five  members  a task  force 
studying  human  sexuality.  All  three  ac- 
tions reflected  concessions  to  conserva- 
tives. 

The  17-page  statement  on  nuclear 
arms,  called  “Christian  Obedience  in  a 
Nuclear  Age,”  is  the  first  policy  state- 
ment on  the  issue  to  be  adopted  by  the  3- 
million-member  denomination.  The  docu- 


ment had  been  revised  to  stop  short  of  an 
all-out  condemnation  of  nuclear  arsenals. 
Instead,  the  statement  describes  a policy 
of  nuclear  deterrence  as  immoral  when 
used  as  “an  end  in  itself”  and  says  such  a 
policy  should  be  accompanied  by  strong 
efforts  to  promote  peace. 

The  document  describes  obedience  to 
civil  authority  as  normative  for  Chris- 
tians but  asks  the  denomination  to  set  up 
a special  fund  to  support  Presbyterians 
who  suffer  financial  losses  because  of  a 
stance  of  resistance.  The  paper  argues 
that  withholding  taxes  to  protest  U.S. 
military  policy  is  proper  under  certain 
circumstances.  Such  activists  are  entitled 
to  emotional  support  from  the  church,  the 
paper  says. 


Gallup  poll:  Americans  growing  more 
skeptical  of  astrology 

Only  about  one  American  in  eight 
believes  in  astrology,  according  to  a 
Gallup  survey  conducted  shortly  after 
First  Lady  Nancy  Reagan’s  interest  in  as- 
trology was  reported  in  a book  by  former 
White  House  chief  of  staff  Donald  Regan. 
The  survey  revealed  that  80  percent  of 
Americans  do  not  believe  in  astrology, 
while  8 percent  are  not  sure  if  they 
believe,  and  12  percent  do.  According  to 
the  Princeton,  N.J.-based  Gallup  organi- 
zation, the  latest  poll  results  depict  a 
public  that  is  considerably  more  skeptical 
toward  astrology  than  the  public  polled  in 
1978,  when  29  percent  said  they  believed 
in  astrology. 


NRA  has  harsh  words  for  priest 
who  asked  parish  to  give  up  guns 

An  official  of  the  National  Rifle  Associ- 
ation says  the  Denver  Catholic  priest  who 
made  national  news  by  asking  his  pa- 
rishioners to  turn  in  their  firearms  “is  liv- 
ing in  an  unreal  world  . . . Most  of  those 
volunteering  to  give  up  firearms  aren’t 
the  ones  who  would  commit  crimes,”  said 
Richard  Gardiner,  NRA’s  assistant 
general  counsel.  “This  won’t  make  a whit 
of  difference.” 

Gardiner,  whose  3-million-member  or- 
ganization is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
lobbies  in  Washington,  said  guns  offer  se- 
curity even  if  their  owners  don’t  know 
how  to  use  them.  He  said  firearms  are 
used  in  self-defense  about  a million  times 
a year,  in  most  cases  by  people  who  use 
them  to  ward  off  criminals.  But  Father 
Marshall  Gourley  of  Our  Lady  of  Guad- 
alupe Roman  Catholic  Church, 
responded,  “If  guns  decrease  violence, 
then  we  should  have  no  crime  at  all  by 
now.”  He  invited  Gardiner  “to  attend 
every  funeral  and  rosary  we  have  be- 
tween now  and  next  Easter  for  gunshot 
victims  and  witness  the  suffering.” 
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Editorial 


Newspaper 


On  contemplating 


A used  car  dealer  in  our  town  specializes  in 
older  used  cars.  I suppose  that  15  or  20  years 
would  be  the  age  of  the  younger  cars  in  his  lot. 
Since  I can  identify  many  of  the  U.S.  cars 
produced  between  1930  and  1968, 1 glance  at  the 
lot  occasionally  as  I go  by.  Recently  I saw  a 1949 
Plymouth. 

Since  Mary  and  I drove  a ’49  Plymouth  for  two 
or  three  years  in  the  late  ’50s,  the  sight  of  this  one 
brought  back  certain  memories — not  all  of  them 
pleasant.  One  positive  memory  is  that  as  a people 
mover,  that  Plymouth  was  (as  I remember)  one  of 
the  better  designed  American  automobiles.  It  had 
high  seats  and  large  windows.  As  a way  to  get  the 
family  from  here  to  there  it  was  a good  arrange- 
ment. 

The  negative  memories  have  to  do  with  the 
engine.  It  was  in  an  advanced  stage  of  automotive 
senility.  Though  there  has  been  little  improve- 
ment in  autos  from  the  standpoint  of  design  and 
comfort  over  the  last  40  years,  better  construc- 
tion and  lubrication  have  given  us  longer  lasting 
engines.  And  the  automobile  is  with  us  even  more 
than  before. 

As  witness,  we  have  minor  traffic  jams  even  in 
our  small  community.  And  the  wake-up  pro- 
grams on  Pittsburgh  radio  stations  routinely  give 
a traffic  report.  (A  two-light  delay  at  Banksville 
Road. . . . ) 

The  automobile  is  a technological  wonder.  Not 
as  great  a wonder,  perhaps  as  the  airplane,  the 
radio,  or  the  computer,  but  its  impact  on  society 
has  been  decisive.  I believe  Henry  Ford  is 
assigned  responsibility  for  starting  us  down  the 
road  toward  automotive  addiction.  He  introduced 
the  assembly  line,  raised  the  wages  of  his 
workers,  and  reduced  the  price  of  the  car  so  that 
they  and  others  of  modest  means  could  buy  it. 

The  result  is  found  in  the  traffic  jams  on  our 
parkways.  Wouldn’t  Henry  be  surprised  to  see 
what  he  hath  wrought? 

Another  result  is  to  keep  the  average  family 
strapped  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation.  In  a 
sense  the  auto  is  a cruel  joke.  Because  of  the  auto 
other  forms  of  short-run  transportation  in  rural 
America  have  largely  disappeared. 

I think  it  was  Henry  Weaver  who  observed 
several  years  ago  that  every  technological  solu- 
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tion  to  a problem  brings  other  problems.  In  many 
respects,  the  auto  is  a happy  solution  to  the  need 
for  convenient  transportation,  readily  available. 
The  auto  appeals  to  the  North  American’s  sense 
of  freedom.  If  the  urge  should  be  upon  me,  I could 
jump  in  the  car  and  head  for  California. 

Through  the  tender  mercies  of  the  trickle-down 
system,  everyone  in  North  America  who  has  an 
income  (even  from  welfare)  and  a driver’s  license 
can  have  a car.  The  poor,  of  course,  drive  the  old 
ones.  Presumably  they  have  the  time  for  repairs. 
The  auto  is  so  common  in  our  culture  that  it  has 
become  not  only  a metaphor  but  even  a per- 
sonality. The  Gray  Little  Car  has  been  with  Mary 
and  me  for  nearly  nine  years  and  seems  almost  a 
part  of  our  family,  like  a faithful  dog. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  descriptions  of  an  au- 
tomobile as  a personality  is  E.  B.  White’s  “Fare- 
well, My  Lovely,”  a tribute  to  the  Model  T.  Ford. 
It  is  fun  to  read  even  if  you  never  drove  a Ford 
just  to  see  how  a master  wordsmith  could 
describe  a car.  (You  can  find  it  in  Essays  ofE.  B. 
White,  Harper  & Row,  1977.)  Written  in  1936,  the 
essay  mourned  the  passing  of  the  Model  T and 
described  the  T’s  peculiar  characteristics. 

The  ability  to  move  from  place  to  place  rapidly 
and  easily  is  so  much  a part  of  modern  life  that 
we  seldom  stop  to  consider  whether  it  is  good  or 
bad.  How  shall  we  evaluate  the  effect  of  modern 
transportation  and  the  auto  in  particular?  Henry 
Thoreau,  confronted  by  the  modern  transporta- 
tion of  his  day,  preferred  to  walk.  “I  have 
travelled  a great  deal — in  Concord,”  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  said. 

As  I imply,  the  auto  not  only  frees  us;  it  also 
binds  us — literally  when  we  get  caught  in  a traf- 
fic jam.  Perhaps  as  a general  question  about  the 
use  of  the  auto,  we  can  pose  the  one  raised  by  the 
U.S.  government  in  World  War  II  to  discourage 
auto  travel:  “Is  this  trip  necessary?” 

It  is  being  brought  home  to  us  these  days  that 
our  actions  are  not  done  in  isolation.  The  finite- 
ness of  resources  is  more  apparent  than  before. 
The  world  is  being  tied  more  closely  together.  The 
responsible  driver  will  have  concern  not  only  for 
the  local  effect  of  the  driving,  but  the  cumulative, 
long-term,  and  worldwide  impact  of  the  increased 
use  of  automobiles. — Daniel  Hertzler 


1988—36  people  make  up 
Goshen  College  nursing 
class. 
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1989 — 1 7 people  make  up 
Goshen  College  nursing 
class. 


These  two  photos  demonstrate  the 
decline  in  enrollment  in  nursing  schools 
nationwide  (not  just  at  Goshen  College). 
Thirty-three  members  of  the  Goshen 
College  Division  of  Nursing  class  of  1988 
nearly  fill  a classroom  (three  students 
are  absent).  However,  13  members  of 
the  class  of  1 989  have  plenty  of  room 
(four  students  are  absent). 


The  nursing  shortage: 
a crisis  and  a caii 


by  Anna  Frances  Wenger 


We’ve  all  heard  about  the  nursing  shortage.  It’s 
nationwide.  It’s  international.  It’s  severe.  It  af- 
fects hospitals,  clinics,  and  nursing  homes.  Most 
importantly,  it  affects  people — if  not  now, 
eventually — you  and  me,  our  families  and  our 


friends. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  shortage?  Nurs- 
ing professionals  see  two  reasons: 

•Now  that  women  can  enter  many  professions 
once  closed  to  them,  young  women  perceive  other 


The  experts  ignore  one  reason  for  the 
nursing  shortage. 


careers  to  be  more  attractive  than  nursing.  Nurs- 
ing suffers  particularly  because  there  always  has 
been  a high  percentage  of  women  in  nursing. 
Nursing  competes  with  such  fields  as  business, 
medicine,  and  engineering  for  students. 

•The  image  of  nursing  is  an  obsolete  stereotype 
which  does  not  reflect  the  exciting  changes  that 
have  occurred  within  the  profession.  It  is  true 
that  some  nurses  work  in  settings  that  do  not 
provide  satisfying  conditions  for  the  professional 
practice  of  nursing.  However,  opportunities  in 
nursing  have  broadened  far  beyond  the  “tradi- 
tional” nursing  setting. 

Seriousness  of  shortage.  Experts  on  the  nurs- 
ing profession  are  right  to  call  attention  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  international  nurse  shortage. 
However,  they  ignore  one  reason  for  the  shortage 
that  for  us  as  Mennonites  translates  a crisis  into  a 
call. 

That  third  reason  for  the  nursing  shortage  is 
spiritual.  Ours  is  a society  that  does  not  always 
value  the  kind  of  service  that  nursing  personifies. 
This  society  has  absorbed  the  ethos  that  em- 
phasizes personal  advancement  over  the  self- 
fulfillment  that  comes  from  using  one’s  God- 
given  talents  and  education  to  make  a difference 
in  another  person’s  life.  This  society  avoids  the 
responsibility  of  participating  in  ethical  and 
other  life-enhancing  decisions.  This  society  values 
self  over  service. 

As  Mennonites,  we  can  begin  to  transform  the 
nursing  shortage  from  a crisis  into  a call  by 
responding  to  the  third  reason.  There  is  a close 
and  comfortable  fit  between  nursing  and  the 
mission  of  the  church.  The  focus  of  nursing,  like 
the  focus  of  the  church,  is  service  and  care. 

Nurses  learn  the  profession  and  the  science  of 
caring  by  keeping  people  well  and  helping  people 
to  get  well.  They  respond  to  the  needs  of  persons 
and  families  in  a special  and  productive  way.  To 
us  the  nursing  shortage  offers  an  opportunity  to 
witness  for  Christ,  the  one  who  came  to  serve. 

The  Anabaptist  vision  offers  to  society’s 
servants — including  nurses — a bedrock  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build  a life  of  service. 

Put  into  perspective.  This  positive,  Christian 
ethos  can  help  us  put  the  first  two  reasons  for  the 
nursing  shortage  into  perspective. 

First  of  all,  we  must  realize  that  the  supply  of 
nurses  tends  to  run  in  cycles.  Shortages  recur;  the 
last  shortage  was  in  1979.  In  the  past,  the  health- 
care system  solved  the  problem  of  nursing 
shortages  by  raising  nurses’  salaries.  Salaries 
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now  average  about  $16  an  hour  in  large  cities,  and 
most  nurses  can  expect  to  begin  their  careers  at 
salaries  well  above  $20,000.  In  many  areas, 
health-care  institutions  offer  additional  incen- 
tives, such  as  bonuses  or  free  tuition  for  continu- 
ing education. 

Second,  nursing  professionals  and  others  must 
work  to  update  the  image  of  nursing.  Many 
people  realize  that  technology  has  transformed 
medical  care  and  that  financial  factors  have 
changed  the  way  health  care  is  delivered. 
However,  somehow  the  general  public  does  not 
realize  that  all  the  changes  in  health  care  also 
have  transformed  the  role  of  nurses. 

Educators  and  health-care  professionals  alike 
see  the  nursing  shortage  as  not  only  a problem 
but  an  opportunity.  Perhaps  the  only  good  aspect 
of  the  shortage  is  that  it  has  broken  the  barriers 
of  prejudice.  Today,  people  who  do  not  fit  the 
stereotype  of  a nurse — people  who  are  not  young 
or  white  or  female — will  be  accepted  into  the 
profession  much  more  readily  than  ever  before. 
People  who  wish  to  change  careers  in  mid-life,  for 
instance,  will  find  nursing  to  be  a profession  that 
is  financially,  emotionally,  intellectually,  and 
spiritually  rewarding. 

Within  the  hospital  setting,  there  are  many  op- 
portunities for  specialization.  Beyond  the  hos- 
pital setting,  nursing  has  become  a profession 
with  many  possibilities.  Nurses  can  work  as 
anesthetists,  pediatric  nurses,  geriatric  nurses, 
nurse  practitioners,  clinical  specialists,  or  re- 
searchers. They  can  work  in  hospitals  as  direct 
caregivers  or  work  in  management.  They  may 
work  for  health  maintenance  organizations  or 
cooperative  nurses’  associations.  They  can  choose 
their  own  hours.  They  can  choose  their  employers 
or  even  start  their  own  nursing  businesses.  Be- 


The focus  of  nursing,  like  the  focus 
of  the  church,  is  service  and  care. 


cause  of  the  increased  use  of  machines  in  health 
care,  opportunities  abound  for  those  who  want  to 
work  in  a “high  tech”  field  or  with  computers. 

Complex  situations.  The  nurses  we  need  today 
are  well-educated,  highly  skilled  professionals 
who  can  make  decisions  in  complex  situations. 
For  us  Mennonites,  the  focus  of  these  complex 
situations  is  always  the  same,  no  matter  how  dif- 
ferent they  may  be.  Our  focus  is  care.  Just  as  we 
need  to  graduate  more  caring  people  to  be  nurses, 
so  the  church  must  also  care  about  educating 
professional  nurses. 

In  the  nursing  shortage  we  cannot  fail  to  hear  a 
call.  Nor  can  the  church.  Recruitment  to  our 
nursing  schools  cannot  be  left  to  nursing  depart- 
ments and  admissions  offices.  Church  agencies 
need  to  provide  both  financial  and  moral  support 
for  our  efforts.  In  the  past,  graduates  of  Men- 
nonite  nursing  institutions  have  found  opportu- 
nities for  service  all  over  the  world,  answering 
God’s  call  and  knowing  that  whatever  they  have 
done  for  the  least  of  Christ’s  people  they  have 
done  for  God.  The  church  as  well  as  our  nursing 
institutions  must  respond  to  the  call  to  enable 
and  to  care,  which  is  to  follow  in  Christ’s  foot- 
steps. ^ 


Anna  Frances  Wenger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  director  of  the 
Nursing  Division  at  Goshen  College. 
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The  business  of  church  growth 

by  Karl  Birky 


The  business  of  adding  people  to  the  church  is 
serious  business.  To  accomplish  the  task  the 
church  can  learn  a great  deal  from  the  business 
community.  There  are  many  bad  aspects  that 
must  not  be  copied,  but  there  are  good  ideas  that 
can  be  modified  and  applied  in  the  context  of  the 
church.  Some  people  believe  that  the  church  is 
not  a business  and  cannot  learn  from  business.  I 
disagree.  I think  it  is  and  can. 

Of  course,  we  must  always  and  only  obey  God 
and  strive  to  be  the  people  of  God,  sold  out  and 
yielded  to  him.  But  we  can  both  obey  God  and  not 


Some  people  believe  that  the 
church  is  not  a business  and 
cannot  learn  from  business. 

I disagree. 


have  boring  Sunday  school  classes.  We  must  al- 
ways love  each  other,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  there 
doesn’t  come  a time  in  business  to  confront  some- 
one and  “fire”  them.  We  need  some  consensus, 
but  that  doesn’t  mean  we  need  to  fail  to  lead  and/ 
or  be  paralyzed  into  inaction  because  one  or  two 
don’t  agree.  We  need  to  be  good  stewards,  but 
that  doesn’t  mean  we  don’t  spend  money  to  make 
our  program  competitive  in  the  market. 

There  are  many  things  we  could  learn  from  the 
business  world.  Let  me  present  two  (among 
many)  ideas  for  thought: 

1.  The  church  is  in  the  business  of  selling  a 
product.  We  as  a church  have  not  asked,  thought 
about,  or  defined  very  well  what  it  is  we’re  sell- 
ing. Just  what  do  we  sell? 

Theodore  Levitt  wrote  a classic  business  article 
entitled  “Marketing  Myopia.”  It  appeared  in  the 
September  1975  issue  of  Harvard  Business 
Review  and  is  worth  a call  to  your  library  for  a 
copy.  He  notes  that  railroads  failed  in  America 
because  they  didn’t  understand  that  they  should 
sell  transportation  instead  of  railroad  service.  I 
remember  being  surprised  that  AT&T  saw  IBM 
as  its  chief  competitor  a few  years  ago.  AT&T 
was  correct.  It  understood  it  was  not  a telephone 


Karl  Birkey,  Albany,  Oreg.,  is  executive  director  of 
Mennonite  Home,  a retirement  community. 


company,  but  was  an  information  management 
or  communications  company,  just  like  IBM. 

Often  we  in  the  church  misdefine  what  we’re 
selling.  Here’s  an  example:  I know  McDonald’s  is 
not  perfect,  but  I think  we  can  learn  from  it.  Mc- 
Donald’s sells  hamburgers,  right?  Wrong.  The 
last  guy  I saw  there  (maybe  it  was  you)  didn’t  go 
to  get  a hamburger  to  eat.  He  went  because  the 
kids  told  him  they’d  scream  if  he  went  anywhere 
else.  He  forced  his  hamburger  down  and  the 
leftover  pieces  from  the  kids’  because  they 
wanted  to  go  to  McDonald’s. 

So  McDonald’s  sells  hamburgers  to  kids,  right? 
Wrong.  The  kids  didn’t  want  the  hamburgers, 
they  didn’t  finish  the  small  one  their  Dad  bought 
for  them.  They  wanted  to  go  to  McDonald’s  to 
ride  the  slide  and  see  Ronald  and  company.  Mc- 
Donald’s sells  fun  and  that’s  very  different  from 
hamburgers.  Your  burger  joint  on  the  corner  sells 
hamburgers  and  will  not  grow  because  it  doesn’t 
understand  that  it  must  sell  what  people  really 
want:  enjoyment. 

The  church  is  the  same.  It  will  stay  a corner 
shop  until  it  understands  what  people  really  want 
to  buy  and  begins  to  sell  it,  if  we  can  do  so  within 
the  will  of  God.  I believe  we  can.  Why  do  people 
pay  money  and  give  time  to  the  church?  I know 
you  like  the  term  “give,”  but  I question  whether 
it’s  the  correct  one.  Why  do  you  go  to  church? 
What  are  you  buying  with  your  money  and  time 
there?  Are  you  getting  value  for  your  dollar?  Ob- 
viously most  of  us  don’t  think  so  if  the  statistics 
about  the  percentage  we  give  is  true.  Church 
leaders  are  focusing  on  the  wrong  issues  when 
they  try  to  figure  out  why  church  members  don’t 
give  more.  Church  members  are  willing  to  pay  the 
amount  they  feel  the  product  is  worth.  How  can 
the  church  add  value  to  its  products? 

If  we  want  unchurched  people  to  come  to  know 
Jesus,  we  need  to  know  what  they  want  and,  if  we 
can  be  consistent  with  the  gospel,  start  selling  it 
to  them.  What  is  the  church’s  product?  Do  the 
unchurched  come  to  he  saved?  I don’t  think  so.  To 
worship  God?  Maybe.  If  so,  does  your  church  help 
new  people  worship  or  are  there  some  barriers?  Is 
the  singing  really  worshipful  to  a new  person  un- 
familiar with  church?  To  fellowship?  Again, 
maybe. 

If  I were  lying  in  a nice  warm  bed  on  a snowy 
morning,  or  I had  a golf  date  on  a beautiful  spring 
day,  tell  me  again  why  I should  come  to  your 
church.  I think  the  only  acceptable  answer  is  be- 
cause being  in  church  is  more  fun.  Church 
competes  with  bed,  golf  courses,  yards,  flower 
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beds,  kids,  theme  parks,  grocery  stores,  and  other 
stuff.  Do  we  really  make  it  better  (and  easier)  to 
be  in  church  than  in  bed,  or  in  the  yard? 

Why  do  I go  to  church?  I think,  and  I could  be 
wrong,  it’s  because  there  is  nowhere  I would 
rather  be.  I enjoy  That’s  the  bottom  line  as 

near  as  I can  tell.  I enjoy  worshiping  God.  It  feels 
good  to  cry  and  laugh  with  my  church  family.  I 
enjoy  being  challenged  by  a thought-provoking 
sermon  or  an  interesting  Sunday  school  class.  I 
enjoy  God’s  presence  in  me  and  in  his  people. 

Almost  everything  McDonald’s  does  is  meant 
to  make  the  experience  enjoyable,  for  you  and  for 
the  kids.  The  floors  are  clean,  the  service  is  fast, 
the  people  friendly,  the  menu  diverse,  the  envi- 
ronment exciting  for  kids  and  relaxing  for  adults, 
and  so  on.  Now,  McDonald’s  doesn’t  make  it  easy 
for  me  to  buy  its  hamburgers  because  I don’t  like 
catsup,  and  they  tell  me  up  front  that  my 
hamburger  will  be  late. 

I think  there  are  strong  parallels  between  the 
church  and  McDonald’s.  Almost  everything  we  do 
in  church  must  also  make  the  new  and  old  mem- 
bers feel  good  and  to  make  the  experience 
enjoyable.  Are  the  floors  and  walls  clean  and 
painted?  Or  does  the  toilet  have  a crack  in  it?  Is 
your  service  on  time,  or  do  you  have  Sunday 


Kaleidoscope 

A twist  of  the  wrist 
Bits  and  pieces  fall  into  place. 
Magenta  emerald  brilliant  blues 
Myriads  of  dazzling  hues 
Reflect  colormania-mosaic 

Likewise  in  day-to-day  living 
Bits  and  pieces  fall  into  place 
Sometimes  happenstance 
Sometimes  planned 
The  pattern  emerges. 

When  we  can  understand 

The  other  point  of  view 

Change  our  mind  when  change  is  due 

Today’s  mosaic  becomes  complete 

And  we  eagerly  await 

The  magic  of  tomorrow. 

— Dorothy  Shank 


school  classes  where  no  one  wants  to  teach,  they 
waste  30  minutes  with  excuses,  spilled  coffee, 
talking  about  the  farm  or  Charlie? 

Does  the  pastor  preach  10  minutes  extra 
without  saying  he’s  not  well  prepared  and  that  he 
will  be  longer  than  planned  at  the  beginning  of 
the  service?  Is  he  friendly  and  excited  about  his 
job  and  his  “boss”?  Are  the  people  friendly  or  do 
they  only  play  the  Mennonite  game  or  spend  time 
with  their  friends  and  family?  Is  the  program 
diverse?  Are  the  kids  excited  about  their  classes, 
the  Wednesday  night  program,  and  bringing  their 
neighbors?  Does  the  worship  service  stimulate 


We  as  a church  have  not  asked, 
thought  about,  or  defined  very  well 
what  it  is  we’re  selling. 


the  thinkers,  make  the  feelers  feel  good,  comfort 
the  hurting,  and  reward  and  praise  the  success- 
ful? I am  fascinated  with  how  similar  a successful 
church  is  to  a successful  business. 

2.  The  church  competes  for  business.  People 
make  choices  about  where  to  spend  their  money 
and  time.  We  can  say  we  don’t  compete  and  bury 
our  heads  in  the  sand,  but  if  people  have  a choice 
of  where  they  are  on  Sunday  morning,  there  is 
competition.  Some  of  our  churches  don’t  want  to 
grow.  They  say  they  do  but  they  don’t  try  to  at- 
tract new  people  and  grow.  They  are  not  willing 
to  change  so  members  can  grow,  explore,  create, 
and  blossom.  Some  that  want  to  grow  haven’t 
thought  about  what  they  could  change  so  more 
people  learn  to  know  Jesus  because  of  the 
church’s  program.  I’m  not  sure  we  have  asked  the 
right  questions  yet. 

Competition  is  healthy  because  it  makes  us  bet- 
ter. We  can  learn  a great  deal  from  our  competi- 
tors. Every  pastor  and  every  member  interested 
in  making  the  church  grow  should  visit  three 
churches  each  year  of  a different  denomination 
and  take  along  a clipboard.  Go  to  a different  city 
if  you  need  to  be  anonymous,  assume  the  mind- 
set of  a non-Christian,  and  write  down  what 
makes  you  want  to  come  back  to  that  church  and 
what  turns  you  off.  Participate  as  though  you  are 
a prospective  member.  You’ll  be  amazed  what  you 
can  learn. 
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You’ll  see  many  positive  things  like  excited 
singing,  even  if  it’s  off  key;  being  greeted 
promptly  and  someone  taking  care  of  you;  not  be- 
ing embarrassed;  knowing  what  to  expect  next; 
knowing  that  what’s  said  will  happen,  happens; 
being  visited  Sunday  afternoon;  being  doted  over 
and  asked  to  come  back.  Someone  even  told  me 
they  were  invited  to  someone’s  house  for  dinner. 
There  are  negative  things  like  not  being  told 


There  are  strong  parallels  between 
the  church  and  McDonald’s. 


where  the  coat  rack  is;  being  asked  to  introduce 
yourself  to  the  whole  congregation;  telling  about 
yourself  in  a frightening  Sunday  school  class;  be- 
ing asked  to  decide  which  class  you  want  to  be  in. 

Share  your  list  with  some  others  interested  in 
growth.  Plan.  Scheme.  Improve.  You  say  we 


Wheels 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  are  told  that  Ezekiel  saw  a wheel 
way  up  in  the  middle  of  the  air.  In  contemporary  lingo  we 
are  told  that  when  a young  person  gets  “wheels,  ” it  means 
that  he  or  she  gets  a car. 

When  I was  diagnosed  as  having  multiple  sclerosis  in  the 
early  ’60s,  I thought,  “Oh  dear.  Someday  I will  end  up  in  a 
wheelchair.  ’’ 

Well,  it  happened.  I got  my  “wheels.  ’’  Before  my  husband 
took  me  to  the  Netherlands  20  years  after  we  were  married 
in  Amsterdam,  he  secured  a wheelchair  from  the  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Foundation.  This  vehicle  is  mine  to  use  until  I die. 
After  that  I will  need  it  no  longer.  In  glory  I will  run,  jump, 
jog,  turn  cartwheels,  and  even  dance. 

This  reminds  me  of  David,  my  five-year-old  grandson.  As 
he  jumped  merrily  on  his  trampoline  one  day,  he  said, 
“Grandma,  I’m  going  to  take  this  trampoline  along  to 
heaven,  so  that  you  can  jump  on  it.  ’’  I tell  friends  that  if  they 
see  a trampoline  going  up  in  rapture,  they  will  know  who  it 
is  for! 

Sometimes  I have  resented  the  awkwardness  of  my 
wheelchair,  which  always  seems  to  be  in  someone's  way.  I 
have  joked  to  friends  that  I plan  to  get  rich  inventing  an 
improved  wheelchair  with  rearview  mirrors,  back-up  lights, 
turn  signals,  and  a horn.  But,  seriously,  what  would  I do 
without  it?  It  is  my  means  of  mobility,  making  me  a little  less 
handicapped  in  the  journey  of  life. 

— Helen  Good  Brenneman 


shouldn’t  check  out  the  competition?  Why  not?  K- 
Mart  does.  Disneyland  does.  Any  successful 
grocer  does.  Don’t  do  it  if  you  want  to  put  another 
church  out  of  business,  because  it  won’t  work.  Do 
it  if  it  will  improve  your  church  and  not  harm 
anyone.  Remember,  our  real  competition  is  the 
bed,  the  TV,  the  yard,  the  golf  course — and  you 
can  add  others. 

Walt  Disney  used  a technique  he  called  “five 
sensing.”  It  significantly  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Disneyland.  He  would  physically  walk  to 
the  entrance  to  Disneyland,  pretend  he  was  a new 
guest  of  the  park,  and  walk  through.  The  first 
time  he  only  thought  about  “What  do  I hear  as  I 
walk  through  Disneyland?  Are  they  the  sounds  I 
want  to  hear  in  the  best  theme  park  in  the  world? 
Do  they  contribute  to  the  experience?”  He  then 
went  back  and  started  all  over,  thinking  only 
about  “What  do  I see?”  and  then  “What  do  I feel?” 
Then  he’d  walk  through  and  consider  the  senses 
of  smelling  and  taste. 

Try  five-sensing  your  church  experience  from 
the  parking  lot  all  the  way  through  the  service,  or 
during  the  week  at  work,  or  when  the  kids  are 
screaming,  or  on  Wednesday  night  when  you  are 
alone.  Does  it  feel  good?  Can  you  think  of  any 
place  you’d  rather  be?  Is  there  any  group  you 
would  rather  be  a part  of?  Why? 

The  church  must  compete  to  grow,  to  stay 
sharp,  and  to  make  Jesus  look  good.  Given  a 
choice  between  Disneyland  and  church,  would 
you  pick  church?  You  probably  do.  Would  your 
neighbor?  Why?  Would  you  be  embarrassed  to 
ask  him?  Why? 

Things  we  need.  The  church  must  have  stan- 
dards and  obey  God.  We  can  obey  God  and  imple- 
ment successful  things  learned  from  business. 

We  need: 

•Exciting  Sunday  school  classes. 

•Preachers  who  don’t  go  overtime  without  be- 
ing honest  up  front  about  it. 

•To  stop  introducing  (and  embarrassing)  visi- 
tors in  the  worship  service  and  ignoring  them  in 
the  hall. 

•To  give  people  value  for  their  dollar  so  we  can 
stop  begging  people  to  give  to  the  church. 

•To  learn  from  the  competition,  which  includes 
theme  parks,  churches,  golf  courses,  beds,  and 
restaurants,  and  how  to  sell  our  product. 

•To  stop  singing  difficult  songs  poorly,  or  sing- 
ing as  though  we’re  tired,  mad  at  God,  or  in  the 
death  process. 

•To  admit  we  have  time  for  Bible  study  if  we 
watch  TV  more  than  one  hour  a week  and/or  that 
we  will  spend  an  hour  each  week  fasting  for 
church  growth  or  preparing  to  welcome  people  or 
making  Sunday  school  exciting. 

None  of  these  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
they  will  help  us  grow. 

This  business  of  church  growth  is  serious.  We 
need  to  become  eager  to  learn  how  to  manage  it 
and  understand  it.  God  expects  us  to  get  results, 
and  that  requires  action,  planning,  and  change.  ^ 
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The  early  church 
had  its  act  together, 


There  was  not  a needy 
person  among  them.” 

(Acts  4:34) 

By  sharing  together, 
every  need  was  met. 

In  that  time,  the  terms 
mutual  aid  and  church 
were  practically 
synonomous. 

Today,  God  calls  us 
to  the  same  response. 


Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid 

Goshen,  Indiana" 


Church  news 


Latin  America  faces  ‘terribie  reaiity,’ 
locai  partners  teii  MCC  ieaders 


A “terrible  reality”  weighs  upon  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  Yet  within 
each  country  and  culture  God  is  doing 
“signs  and  wonders”  that  those  who  work 
in  the  region  must  see  if  they  are  to 
“break  out  of  their  cultural  boxes”  and 
participate  in  what  God  is  doing  in  each 
people’s  history.  Those  words  from  Gua- 
temalan and  Haitian  consultants  to  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  program  direc- 
tors from  13  countries  framed  a week  of 
discussion  among  some  40  participants 
recently  in  Puebla,  Mexico. 

As  MCC  country  representatives,  re- 
lated staff  from  North  America,  and  ad- 
ditional consultants  met  in  a first-ever 
Regional  Consultation  on  Program  Prior- 
ities and  Strategies,  what  they  discussed 
had  less  to  do  with  MCC’s  programs  than 
with  the  people  to  whom  MCC  relates. 

This  “terrible  reality”  is  hardly  new  to 
MCC  workers.  But  Mario  Higueros,  Gua- 
temalan dean  of  the  Mennonite  seminary 
program  in  Central  America  (SEMILLA), 
gave  new  poignancy  to  that  reality  as  he 
described  the  efforts  of  international  eco- 
nomic institutions  to  manipulate  the 
region’s  indebtedness  to  their  advantage. 

When  MCC  workers  describe  their  jobs, 
Higueros  suggested,  they  should  put  “I 
work  in  development  projects”  in  quotes. 
As  things  stand,  he  said,  “there  is  no 
chance  of  economic  development.” 

He  was  not  the  only  consultation  par- 
ticipant who  wondered  about  the  pros- 
pects for  development — at  least  “develop- 
ment” as  traditionally  defined  and  ex- 
ported by  North  Americans. 

Blake  Ortman,  who  is  from  Wichita, 
Kans.,  and  MCC  country  representative 
in  El  Salvador,  warned  against  North 
Americans  perceiving  themselves  as  the 
ones  with  solutions.  North  Americans,  he 
suggested,  are  the  ones  who  need  to 
change.  MCC  personnel  in  the  region  are 
“being  evangelized  by  the  poor.” 

“In  Haiti,”  said  consultant  Roger  D^sir, 
an  Episcopal  priest,  “we  are  skeptical 
about  ‘development.’  It  has  been  used  to 
increase  our  dependency  and  make  us  feel 
inferior.  Efforts  to  ‘develop’  us  have  made 
us  look  down  on  the  corn  we  grow 
ourselves  but  pride  ourselves  on  eating 
corn  flakes.” 

Yet  in  the  face  of  the  region’s  “terrible 
reality,”  consultation  participants  were 
hardly  ready  to  abandon  their  neighbors 
in  the  south.  For  them  the  emerging  al- 
ternative is  to  “accompany”  church  and 
community  groups  more  closely. 

It  was  Desir  who  urged  MCC  workers: 


“We  bid  you,  or  rather,  God  bids  you,  to 
discern  the  signs  and  wonders  God  is  do- 
ing among  us.  God  is  working  out  his  pur- 
poses in  each  history.  Do  not  be  surprised 
that  we  are  making  our  own  theologies. 
We  are  trying  to  find  our  own  way  of 
understanding  God  from  within  our  cul- 
tures. As  we  discern  God’s  loving  pur- 
poses we  can  grow  together.” 

Haiti  is  the  poorest  nation  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. In  the  last  year  it  has  seen  a dis- 
couraging cycle  of  political  violence  and 
turmoil  as  the  Haitian  military  has 
dashed  hopes  for  fair  elections.  Yet  Haiti 
provided  the  consultation  with  one 
example  of  a “sign  and  wonder” — a thriv- 
ing, faith-based  peasant  movement  that 
MCC  has  not  so  much  created  as  joined. 

Barry  Bartel,  MCC  worker  in  Haiti 
from  La  Junta,  Colo.,  told  how  Haitian 
peasants  working  part  time  as  “anima- 
tors” spend  up  to  three  years  helping 
community  groups  form,  analyze  their 
own  problems,  and  learn  biblically  based 
decision-making  skills.  Only  after  group 
members  are  committed  to  each  other 
and  functioning  well  do  Haitian  anima- 
tors begin  teaching  health  and  agricul- 
ture, areas  in  which  they  have  received 
MCC  training. 

Another  way  of  “accompanying”  Carib- 
bean s and  Latin  Americans  received  even 
more  attention  at  the  consultation.  How 
should  MCC  relate  to  host  and  partner 
churches,  especially  Mennonite  ones? 

A commitment  to  working  with  and 
through  the  church  does  not  mean  simply 
doing  the  bidding  of  local  churches. 
Ovidio  Flores,  a Mennonite  leader  from 
Honduras,  drew  laughs  and  moans  of 
recognition  when  he  described  how  local 
churches  often  view  MCC  as  “the  commit- 
tee you  ask  for  food  and  clothes  to  sell 
when  you  need  to  raise  money  to  build  a 
church  building.”  And  most  participants 
were  wary  of  using  development  projects 
as  bait  for  church-planting  efforts.  Flores 
urged  MCC  to  be  more  explicit  about  its 
goals  and  approach  when  it  enters  into 
new  relations  with  churches. 

How  to  more  clearly  communicate  its 
objectives  and  approach  while  learning  to 
relinquish  control  and  share  power  is  only 
one  of  many  challenges  facing  MCC. 
Some  have  called  MCC’s  relationship  to 
Honduras  Mennonite  Church’s  Social  Ac- 
tion Commission  a model  in  this  respect. 
MCC  provides  only  a small  portion  of  the 
commission’s  funding  and  its  personnel 
work  under  Honduran  supervision. 

Rich  Sider,  as  secretary  for  MCC’s  pro- 


gram in  the  region,  had  hoped  a consulta- 
tion would  focus  priorities  and  styles  of 
approach  among  MCC’s  widely  diverse 
programs  in  the  region.  What  he  and 
others  discovered  instead  was  that, 
despite  the  apparent  diversity,  MCC  pro- 
grams do  follow  common  principles  and 
commitments.  Most  participants  agreed 
that  the  consultation  was  valuable  be- 
cause it  allowed  “cross-fertilization.” 
Each  MCC  program  leader  saw  various 
approaches  to  reaching  similar  goals. 

— Gerald  Schlabach  for  MCC 

Midwest  MCs  and  GCs 
hold  first-ever 
joint  conference 

Some  240  delegates  representing  77  con- 
gregations in  eight  states  gathered  at 
Bethesda  Mennonite  Church  in  Hender- 
son, Nebr.,  June  16-19.  The  most  im- 
portant statistic,  however,  was  two.  Two 
district  conferences  from  two  denomina- 
tions met  together  for  the  first  time. 

lowa-Nebraska  Conference  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  Northern  District  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  held  six  joint  worship  sessions, 
focusing  on  the  theme  “Becoming  God’s 
People  Together.”  Northern  District  pres- 
ident Elmer  Wall  opened  the  gathering  by 
asserting  that  Christ  told  the  church  “to 
work  together  in  this  spiritual  house,” 
and  called  the  joint  sessions  “a  time  to 
learn  to  know  each  other.”  lowa- 
Nebraska  Conference  moderator  Ivan 
Troyer  recalled  when  MCs  and  GCs  were 
quite  suspicious  of  one  another.  Now, 
however,  he  said,  “I  am  happy  to  be 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ  together,  with 
our  roots  in  the  same  movement.” 
Conference  ministers  Ernest  Neufeld 
and  Emery  Hochstetler  exchanged  simi- 
lar sentiments.  Neufeld  recalled  the  first 
joint  ordination  by  the  two  groups,  of  Mel 
Janzen  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.Dak.  Hochstetler 
noted  that  as  the  Missouri  River  flows 
into  the  Mississippi  River,  the  waters 
actually  flow  side  by  side  for  some 
distance  until  they  gradually  mingle  into 
one  river.  He  said  all  Mennonites  are  also 
going  to  the  same  place,  despite  their 
diversity  of  origin  and  differences  in 
when  and  where  they  joined  the  stream, 
and  asked,  “Is  it  unreasonable  to  think  we 
may  become  one  river  someday?” 

As  a way  to  become  acquainted,  many 
of  the  speakers  in  joint  sessions  told 
stories  from  their  life  histories.  An  as- 
sumption of  eventual  MC-GC  integration 
pervaded  the  assembly,  as  participants 
used  the  time  to  prepare  for  further 
cooperative  work  in  the  future. 
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Comparing  notes  between  sessions  are  ivan  Troyer  (right),  moderator  of  iowa-Nebraska 
Conference,  and  Eimer  Wail,  president  of  Northern  District. 


Iowa-Nebraska  business  meetings  were 
marked  by  a general  lack  of  controversy; 
the  MC  and  GC  groups  both  seemed  eager 
to  put  their  best  foot  forward.  Leaders 
also  voiced  some  weariness  with  difficult 
issues,  such  as  the  several-year  process  of 
study  and  discernment  on  the  subject  of 
homosexuality  (see  related  story  concern- 
ing Ames  Mennonite  Church). 

The  Iowa-Nebraska  delegates  consid- 
ered a statement  submitted  by  the 
conference’s  Congregational  Ministries 
Board,  “In  Defense  of  Human  Life.”  It 
was  intended  to  provide  an  umbrella  for 
the  study  of  issues  such  as  abortion, 
military  spending  and  the  draft,  domestic 
violence,  and  medical  ethics.  It  included 
the  broad  assertion,  “We  must  speak  to 
the  value  of  human  life  wherever  it  is  be- 
ing threatened.” 

The  most  pervasive  theme  of  the  Iowa- 
Nebraska  business  sessions  was  a desire 
to  put  painful  issues  behind  and  press  for- 
ward.— Steven  Reschly 


Iowa-Nebraska  leaders 
give  firm  accounting 
of  Ames  expulsion 

In  August  1985,  the  campus  of  Iowa  State 
University  in  Ames,  Iowa,  served  for  a 
few  days  as  the  Mennonite  Mecca.  The  de- 
nominational General  Assembly  took 
place,  and  Ames  Mennonite  Church  bene- 
fited from  the  local  publicity  as  it  basked 
in  the  center  of  Mennonite  attention. 

Just  27  months  later,  many  Mennonites 
again  had  occasion  to  notice  Ames,  only 
this  time  under  less-than-desirable  cir- 
cumstances. On  Nov.  20,  1987,  Iowa- 
Nebraska  Conference  expelled  the  Ames 


congregation.  The  expulsion,  enacted  by 
the  Conference  Council,  was  confirmed 
by  the  delegate  body  during  the  1988  an- 
nual sessions,  June  16-19. 

There  has  been,  as  conference  modera- 
tor Ivan  Troyer  noted,  “considerable  mis- 
understanding regarding  the  process  and 
reasoning  by  which  we  came  to  this  deci- 
sion.” One  source  of  confusion  was  the 
cryptic  news  note  which  ran  in  Gospel 
Herald  (“Mennoscope,”  Jan.  12).  It  re- 
ported Ames’  expulsion  “for  its  views  on 
homosexuality,”  and  also  stated  that  the 
congregation  was  still  a member  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

Following  this,  Troyer  and  conference 
minister  Emery  Hochstetler  received  a 
number  of  phone  calls  and  letters  ques- 
tioning the  apparently  abrupt  action.  A 
step  taken  after  lengthy  deliberation  and 
agonizing  soul-searching  seemed  impul- 
sive to  many  observers  in  the  wider 
church,  partly  because  the  participants 
attempted  to  preserve  strict  confiden- 
tiality, and  partly  because  certain  in- 
formation came  to  light  slowly. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  Conference 
Council,  Hochstetler  submitted  a 
thorough  accounting  of  the  events  leading 
to  the  expulsion  to  the  conference  dele- 
gates just  before  the  vote  to  affirm.  The 
process  of  Matthew  18:15-18  was  followed 
as  closely  as  possible,  with  countless 
hours  of  careful  study  and  a great  deal  of 
speaking  and  listening  by  both  sides.  Nev- 
ertheless, when  a painful  final  decision 
had  to  be  reached,  the  group  was  expelled. 

The  expulsion  represents  a carefully 
undertaken  and  cautiously  executed  act 
of  church  discipline.  However,  the  third 
step  of  Matthew  18,  “tell  it  to  the  church,” 
was  taken  rather  late  and,  perhaps,  act- 
ually after  the  performance  of  the  fourth 


step.  This  article  is  intended  to  complete 
the  third  step.  The  antidote  to  rumor  and 
innuendo  is  accurate  information  openly 
communicated.  Since  the  purpose  of  ex- 
communication  is  redemptive  and  not 
vindictive,  there  is  no  room  for  motives  of 
revenge  or  feelings  of  satisfaction.  Dis- 
cipline is  an  opportunity  for  serious  dia- 
logue about  (jod’s  will  for  the  church; 
gloating  and  rumor-mongering  are  also 
sinful  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Hochstetler  reported  the  process  of  dis- 
cipline as  “a  story  of  pain,  of  people 
caught  up  in  a lifestyle  different  from  the 
majority  of  people,  trying  to  find  accep- 
tance in  the  Christian  community.”  There 
is  also  pain  in  the  larger  Christian  com- 
munity as  it  seeks  “to  work  with  these 
people  in  a redemptive  way.”  According 
to  Hochstetler  and  the  (Conference  Coun- 
cil, if  the  Bible  is  to  be  the  guide,  then  ho- 
mosexual practice  must  be  viewed  as  sin. 
Jesus’  words  of  comfort,  “neither  do  I 
condemn  thee,”  must  be  balanced  with 
his  words  of  admonition,  “go  and  sin  no 
more.” 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Con- 
ference Council,  the  issue  arose  from  the 
position  taken  by  Ames  Mennonite 
Church  on  homosexuality:  “The  Ames 
group  does  not  see  homosexual  practice  as 
sin,  and  therein  lies  the  problem. . . . 
Practicing  homosexuals  were  accepted  as 
members  without  questioning  their  life- 
style.” 

Hochstetler  concluded  his  report  by 
stating,  “This  was  not  a punitive  action. 
This  was  a case  of  irreconcilable  dif- 
ferences in  biblical  understanding,  culmi- 
nating in  biblically  mandated  church  dis- 
cipline.” 

Responses  from  the  delegates  were  sub- 
dued. Troyer,  speaking  for  Conference 
Cbuncil,  had  made  it  clear  while  introduc- 
ing Hochstetler  that  the  debate  had  al- 
ready been  closed:  “We  do  not  invite  dis- 
cussion on  the  topic  itself.”  Instead,  the 
voice  of  the  delegates  was  to  be  heard 
only  in  affirming  the  action. 

Several  speakers  asked  briefly  for  fur- 
ther information  about  the  process  of  dis- 
cipline and  the  intended  future  use  of  the 
conference’s  1985  statement  on  ho- 
mosexuality, including  a concern  that  the 
statement  not  become  “a  litmus  test  for 
conference  membership.”  Delegates  and 
conference  leaders  alike  articulated  the 
pain  of  broken  relationships.  When  the 
vote  took  place,  66  delegates  voted  to  af- 
firm their  leaders’  action,  with  four  nays 
and  four  abstentions. 

Ames  Mennonite  Church  has  been  ex- 
pelled from  Iowa-Nebraska  Conference. 
Tears  of  anguish  on  all  sides  accompanied 
the  painful  action.  The  fine  distinction 
between  redemptive  church  discipline 
and  punitive  moral  policing  may  or  may 
not  remain  in  place,  depending  on  what 
happens  in  the  future  with  the  Ames  con- 
gregation and  with  other  cases. 

— Steven  Reschley 
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Healthy  congregations 
seen  as  unique  goal 
of  MBCM 

What  is  the  unique  role  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  in  the 
Mennonite  Church?  According  to  board 
and  staff  members  at  their  June  16-17 
meeting,  MBCM  is  the  only  churchwide 
board  charged  with  caring  for  the  total 
life  of  congregations.  “In  particular,”  con- 
gregational education  staffer  Marlene 
Kropf  asserted,  “MBCM’s  unique  task  is 
to  lead  in  forming  a vision  for  healthy 
congregations.” 

To  be  sure,  it  was  agreed  that  all  the 
churchwide  boards  are  concerned  for  con- 
gregations. And  the  conferences  with 
their  overseers  or  bishops  are  best  posi- 
tioned to  provide  ongoing  counsel  and 
support  to  particular  congregations.  But 
MBCM  is  uniquely  responsible  to  envision 
congregations  whole  and  to  lead  the  Men- 
nonite Church  in  fostering  the  healthy 
development  of  more  than  1,100  unique 
local  gatherings  of  believers  across  North 
America. 

In  line  with  the  vision  of  the  New 
Models  for  Congregational  Education 
Task  Force,  it  is  anticipated  that  key 
characteristics  of  vital  congregations  will 
be  that  their  members  are  enabled  for 
worship,  equipped  for  community,  and 
empowered  for  mission  in  the  world.  The 
emerging  focus  was  seen  as  not  so  much 
new,  as  a new  centering  on  whole  con- 
gregations rather  than  on  congregations 
in  their  parts — such  as  youth,  leadership, 
families,  and  programs. 

The  sharpening  of  MBCM’s  mission 
was  the  major  work  of  the  retreat-style 
gathering  of  directors  and  staff  at  Inter- 
national Friendship  House  in  Winona 
Lake,  Ind.  The  meeting  was  the  second 
stage  of  a yearlong  self-evaluation 
launched  by  the  board  in  February  to 
review  MBCM’s  central  mission  and  the 
program,  funding,  and  communications 
necessary  to  accomplish  that  mission. 

General  Board  Executive  Secretary 
James  Lapp  facilitated  the  group  process, 
helping  participants  hear  and  be  heard  in 
small  groups,  in  the  larger  group,  and  in  a 
board  member  “fishbowl”  and  staff  mem- 
ber “fishbowl.”  The  interchange  was 
intense  and  good  spirited.  A number 
regretted  that  a third  day  was  not 
available  to  work  immediately  at  some  of 
the  concerns  which  were  identified  and  to 
solidify  the  emerging  consensus. 

The  next  step  of  focusing  the  MBCM 
mission  and  role  was  assigned  to  a sub- 
committee of  board  President  Charlotte 
Holsopple  Glick,  Vice-President  Darrell 
Jantzi,  staff  person  Marlene  Kropf,  and 
Executive  Secretary  Gordon  Zook.  A 
projected  timetable  calls  for  a new  draft 
of  a vision  and  mission  statement  to  be 
shared  with  the  Mennonite  Church  Coor- 
dinating Council  in  September  and  with 


conference  representatives  in  October. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  decided  to  delay  the 
search  for  successors  to  Harold  Bauman 
and  Lavon  Welty  until  further  staffing 
implications  of  the  new  focus  are  known. 
It  was  agreed,  however,  to  invite  Marlene 
Kropf  to  expand  her  work  by  February 
from  her  present  half-time  to  75  percent 
or  more,  with  added  responsibility  for 
worship  and  spirituality  and  possibly  for 
broader  congregational  vision. 

The  board  also  expressed  its  apprecia- 
tion to  three  staff  members  concluding 
their  MBCM  work:  Mim  Nussbaum,  sec- 
retary to  numerous  administrators  and 
especially  youth  ministry  staff  for  13 
years,  who  left  in  June  to  take  on 
expanded  responsibility  at  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid;  Larry  Newswanger,  who  left 
in  July  to  devote  more  time  to  personal 
business  activities  after  two  years  as  field 
communications  director;  and  Lavon 
Welty,  who  will  leave  in  August  after  11 
years  of  leadership  in  youth  ministry  to 
become  an  editor  for  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House  (based  in  Elkhart,  Ind.). 


N.Y.  State  Fellowship 
focuses  on 
growth  and  service 

Ed  Bontrager,  congregational  outreach 
director  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
introduced  the  mission-centered  LIFE 
program  to  the  New  York  State  Fellow- 
ship delegates  at  their  recent  assembly. 
“Just  imagine  what  might  happen  if  we 
got  seriously  involved  with  this,”  said 
assembly  moderator  Michael  Zehr. 

Delegates  were  asked  to  share  their  Vi- 
sion 95  goals.  Watertown  Fellowship  has 
set  a goal  of  100  percent  growth  during 
the  next  10  years.  Syracuse  Fellowship 
completed  a demographic  study  for  a 
potential  church-planting  effort.  Corning 
Fellowship  has  sent  a team  to  the  Alive 
Seminar  on  church  growth. 

Don  Livingston,  pastor  of  Clarence 
Center-Akron  Mennonite  Church,  sug- 
gested, “The  leader  should  go  out  and 
experience  evangelism  and  bring  it  back 
to  the  congregation.”  John  Buckwalter,  a 
delegate  from  Independence  Mennonite 
Church,  challenged  churches  to  become 
involved  with  service  activities. 

The  delegates  then  voted  to  encourage 
each  congregation  in  New  York  State 
Fellowship  to  make  one  goal  in  1988  for 
church  growth  or  service.  The  delegates 
also  adopted  .the  budget  for  the  coming 
year,  and  reelected  Dale  Beebe  as  chair- 
man of  Mennonite  Medical  Sharing  Plan 
for  six  years.  This  New  York  State  plan 
currently  has  423  persons  enrolled. 

New  York  State  Fellowship,  one  of  the 
22  conferences  of  the  Mennonite  Church, 
has  1,030  members  in  22  congregations. 

— Anne  Siegrist 


Lois  and  Glenn  Musselman 


BACK  FROM  BRAZIL 

Musselmans  serve 
as  pastors,  trainers 

Pastoring  a Mennonite  congregation  in 
Ribeirao  Preto,  Brazil,  and  providing 
leadership  training  were  some  of  the 
primary  responsibilities  during  the  most 
recent  term  of  Glenn  and  Lois  Mus- 
selman. The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
workers  have  served  in  Brazil  since  1955, 
and  were  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
Ribeirao  Preto  church  and  three  others. 

When  they  went  to  Ribeirao  Preto  in 
1985,  the  congregation  had  been  without  a 
pastor  for  several  years  and  was  strug- 
gling. Lay  leaders  had  helped  maintain 
the  church,  but  when  35  young  people 
left,  concern  grew. 

Music  is  important  in  the  church, 
which  has  an  active  youth  choir.  Glenn 
also  began  an  adult  choir  of  about  15 
members.  Lois  taught  piano  and  organ  to 
interested  persons  to  train  them  to  play 
and  accompany  singing. 

Lois  worked  with  a women’s  group  that 
met  monthly  and  led  a Bible  study  course 
that  met  twice  a month.  Glenn  led  two  ex- 
tension courses  offered  by  Brazil  Men- 
nonite Church.  Of  the  first  10  students, 
four  graduated  late  last  year  after  three 
years  of  study. 

Musselmans  left  in  April;  Paulo  and 
Valdete  Campos,  a Brazilian  pastoral 
couple  from  Sao  Paulo,  are  now  leading 
the  congregation,  which  has  50  members 
and  Sunday  attendance  of  75-80. 

When  Musselmans  return  to  Brazil  in 
September,  they  will  serve  in  Conceicao 
in  a supporting  role  to  Carlos  and  Meire 
Carvalho,  the  first  Brazilian  missionary 
couple  supported  by  Brazil  Mennonite 
Church.  Glenn  and  Lois  will  also  relate  to 
four  other  congregations  in  the  area, 
promoting  extension  courses  for  pastors 
and  lay  persons  and  weekend  seminars  in 
the  churches. 

Glenn  is  a native  of  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
and  Lois  grew  up  in  Goshen,  Ind.  They 
have  five  grown  children;  four  live  in 
Brazil  and  the  other  in  Mexico. 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Millard  Osborne,  Fisher,  111. 

Robert  Roberg’s  article  “Secrets  I Have 
Learned  About  Justice  and  Peacemaking” 
(July  5)  struck  a responsive  note  with  me. 
His  plea  is  to  let  the  power  of  the  gospel 
demonstrate  a third  and  better  way  in  the 
conflict  between  the  poor  and  the  rich. 
The  peacemaker  must  claim  the  right  to 
be  neutral. 

My  response  is  that  the  same  applica- 
tion of  the  gospel  must  apply  to  all  con- 
flicts when  people  allow  their  differences 
to  fill  them  with  envy,  hatred,  and  bitter- 
ness. When  differences  of  culture,  educa- 
tion, race,  theology,  or  abilities  cause 
squabblings,  each  side  of  the  conflict  may 
be  just  as  sinful  as  the  other. 

Could  we  hold  a vision  of  a third  way 
that  frees  each  person  to  relinquish  their 
own  cherished  position  without  feeling 
they  are  being  diminished  themselves  in 
the  process?  A shared  vision  results  in  a 
new  energy  being  created  without  either 
party  feeling  they  have  lost  out. 


Roy  E.  Hartzler,  Kinross,  Iowa 

I must  differ  with  Elvin  Click  on  a few 
points  (“Hear,  Hear!”  June  14).  One  of  the 
most  impressive  reasons  I ever  hear 
about  the  mystery  of  the  authorship  of 
the  book  of  Hebrews  is  that  if  we  knew 
that  Paul  wrote  Hebrews,  we  could  as- 
cribe authorship  of  more  than  half  of  the 
New  Testament  to  Paul.  If  Paul  did  not 
write  Hebrews,  then  Luke  wrote  more 
pages  of  the  New  Testament  than  Paul 
did.  As  matters  stand,  the  Holy  Spirit 
seemingly  did  not  wish  for  the  church 
ever  to  assign  any  such  honors  to  either  of 
those  authors,  so  left  it  a mystery. 

As  for  the  book  of  Hebrews  containing 
arguments  against  premillennialism,  I 
wish  Elvin  would  have  been  more  specif- 
ic! Looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  I 
see  Scriptures  Paul  wrote  as  being  among 
the  best  arguments  in  favor  of  premillen- 
nialism— 1 Thessalonians  4:15-17,  1 
Corinthians  15:49-54,  Luke  17:34-36,  and 
Matthew  24:40-41.  These  fit  much  better 
into  premillennial  doctrine  than 
anywhere  else!  The  great  trouble  with 
premillennial  doctrine  is  that  speculators 
have  hung  so  much  argument  onto  it  that 
it’s  hard  to  recognize  the  basic  truths. 


Keith  Cressman,  Peoria,  111. 

As  an  enthusiast  for  the  use  of  the 
organ  in  the  worship  service,  it  was  grati- 
fying to  read  Wilbur  D.  Miller’s  recent 
article  (June  7).  Unfortunately,  the  old 


prejudice  against  the  organ  still  exists  in 
the  Mennonite  Church. 

Most  of  our  churches  who  think  they 
have  an  organ  have  some  20-to-30-year- 
old  cheap  electronic  contrivance  that 
should  have  been  superannuated  long 
ago.  These  bad  instruments,  along  with 
the  tolerance  of  inept  playing,  can  only  be 
viewed  as  prejudice  against  the  organ. 
Nothing  can  detract  from  congregational 
singing  as  much  as  a full  electronic  vi- 
brato and  a one-legged  pedal  technique 
(playing  only  the  bottom  octave  of  the 
pedal  with  the  left  foot). 

To  improve  this  situation,  congrega- 
tions need  to  encourage  those  who  have 
seriously  studied  organ,  use  their  gifts, 
and  not  just  take  them  for  granted. 
Young  persons  also  need  to  be  encouraged 
to  study  the  organ  with  a well-qualified 
teacher  belonging  to  the  American  Guild 
of  Organists.  Such  students  need  to  be 
provided  with  reasonable  access  to  a 
worthy  instrument  for  lessons  and  prac- 
tice. At  present  few  of  our  churches  can 
provide  a worthy  instrument.  Let  us  hope 
this  situation  is  about  to  change. 


Norman  H.  Teague,  Chesapeake,  Va. 

My  purpose  in  writing  “Virginia  Beach 
Church  Uses  ‘Technigrowth’  to  Bring  in 
New  People”  (“Church  News,”  May  31) 
was  to  get  fellow  disciples  excited  about 
bringing  lonely  people  into  the  church, 
the  family  of  God,  and  helping  them  to 
see  Jesus.  I was  excited  when  I wrote  it, 
because  for  35  years,  as  a pastor,  I was 
thrilled  when  six  new  people  were  added 
per  year. 

V^en,  after  only  three  months,  we  shot 
from  35  to  221, 1 thought  my  brothers  and 
sisters  ought  to  hear  about  it.  The  Holy 
Spirit  was  just  as  present  in  this  venture 
as  he  was  in  any  other  venture  to  bring 
people  to  church.  However,  a few  people 
who  read  the  article  thought  a numbers 
game  was  being  played,  and  that  pastors 
were  competing  for  the  highest  number. 

The  high  spot  of  my  report  is  this:  Pas- 
tor Harold  Buckwalter,  who  shepherded 
the  group  from  eight  to  35  and  organized 
three  small  prayer  cell  groups,  was  the 
reason  for  the  success  of  the  techni- 
growth method.  For  six  years  the  group 
remained  loyal  to  each  other,  and  the  nur- 
ture shared  by  Pastor  Buckwalter  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  new  pastor,  Noah 
Stoltzfus,  to  reap  the  harvest.  Inci- 
dentally, the  Sunday  following  221,  we 
had  approximately  100  present.  However, 
we  are  again  increasing,  due  to  faithful 
souls  reaching  out  to  those  who  have 
come.  Everyone  is  considered  a “minis- 
ter” at  Landstown  Community  Church. 

I pray  that  no  one  who  reads  about  this 


act  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  forget  that  God 
in  Christ  said,  “I  will  build  my  church!” 


Learn  all  you  can 


Mennonite 

writers’ 

conference 


Sept.  23-25,  1988 
Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center 
Mt.  Pleasant,  PA 

• Draw  strength  from  other  writers 

• Improve  the  quality  of  writing 
available  to  the  publications  and 
ministries  of  the  Mennonite 
community 

• Whether  you  write  for  a newslet- 
ter or  a newspaper,  for  pay  or  for 
pleasure,  for  church  or  commu- 
nity, poetry  or  prose,  sermons  or 
prayers,  you  will  find  here  much 
that  applies  to  what  you  have 
been  doing  and  what  you  want 
to  do 

• Open  to  all 


Clip  and  send  to  Writers’ 
Conference  at  616  Walnut  Ave., 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 


□ I’m  interested.  Send  me  a 
brochure. 


Z □ I know  I want  to  come.  Send 
; me  a registration  form. 

m Name  _ 

J"  Address 

■ City,  State/Province/Code 

e 
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Mennoscope 


Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  was  able  to  bal- 
ance its  budget  when  its  fiscal  year  ended  on 
June  30.  “We  are  indebted  to  all  those  who 
participated  through  gifts  and  prayers,”  said 
GBS  vice-president  Joe  Hertzler.  “Consequent- 
ly we  enter  the  1988-89  school  year  with 
renewed  energy  unencumbered  with  unpaid 
bills.”  GBS  of  the  Mennonite  Church  shares  a 
campus  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  with  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminary  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church.  Together  they  are  called  Asso- 
ciated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 

A $100,000  Kochsmeier  Pastoral  Training 
Fund  is  being  set  up  at  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary  over  the  next  three  years.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  practical  training  and  spiritual 
development.  Earnings  from  the  fund  will 
provide  scholarships  for  students  serving  in 
supervised  pastoral  internships  and  students 
focusing  on  spiritual  growth  and  renewal.  Pri- 
ority will  be  given  to  students  from  the  West. 
The  fund  is  being  established  by  Henry  and 
Mary  Eleanor  Kochsmeier  and  their  son, 
David,  who  attended  the  seminary,  1985-86, 
and  then  served  as  a pastor /chaplain  intern  at 
a retirement  community  and  a church  in 
Phoenix. 

Two  church-planting  projects  are  underway 
in  North  Carolina.  One  is  in  Greensboro, 
where  a small  group  has  been  meeting  under 
the  leadership  of  Jim  Foster.  Don  Brenneman, 
a longtime  pastor  and  missionary,  has  agreed 
to  move  to  the  city  with  his  wife,  Marilyn.  He 
will  serve  half-time  as  a church  planter  and 
half-time  as  overseer  of  the  Eastern  Carolina 
District  of  Virginia  Conference.  The  other 
church-planting  project  is  in  Charlotte,  where 
Allen  and  Karen  Nice-Webb  will  be  employed 
locally  while  engaging  in  ministry.  They  are 
both  1988  graduates  of  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries, 

A1  Brubaker  and  Wayne  Hochstedler  left  the 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  office  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  in  June.  Both  had  served  17 
years.  Brubaker  then  became  director  of 
church  relations  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  in  Salunga,  Pa.,  and  Hochstedler 
began  work  in  personnel  and  financial  man- 
agement at  Rockingham  Construction  Com- 
pany in  Harrisonburg.  Brubaker  started  at 
MBM  as  news  service  director  for  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  (now  Media  Ministries)  and  worked 
in  other  related  roles  over  the  years.  Hoch- 
stedler started  as  finance  director  and  office 
manager  and  continued  in  similar  positions. 

Laurence  and  Marian  Horst  have  completed 
two  years  of  service  in  Meridian,  Miss.,  and 
have  returned  to  their  home  in  Goshen,  Ind. 
They  pastored  Jubilee  Mennonite  Church  and 
directed  Pine  Lake  Fellowship  Camp.  Horsts 
are  longtime  church  workers  who  served  in 
both  the  United  States  and  in  Ghana. 

New  appointments: 

•Nathan  Miller,  general  secretary,  Rosedale 
Mennonite  Missions,  starting  in  July.  He  suc- 
ceeds Harold  Miller,  who  served  12  years.  Like 
his  predecessor.  Miller  will  also  serve  as  direc- 
tor of  Latin  American  ministries  in  addition  to 
his  general  secretary  duties.  He  is  from  Hutch- 
inson, Kans.,  where  he  was  involved  in  farm- 
ing and  taught  English  composition  and  litera- 
ture at  Sterling  College.  He  has  also  been  a 
Voluntary  Service  worker  in  Costa  Rica.  RMM 
is  the  mission/service  agency  of  Conservative 
Conference. 


•Susan  Shirk,  director  of  administrative  ser- 
vices, Mennonite  Central  Committee,  starting 
in  July.  She  oversees  the  departments  of  Print- 
ing/Mailing Services,  Records/Library /Ar- 
chives, and  Maintenance/Grounds  at  MCC 
headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.  She  served  pre- 
viously as  assistant  to  the  executive  secretary 
of  MCC  U.S.  She  started  her  career  at  MCC  in 
1965  as  secretary  for  Executive  Secretary  Orie 
Miller. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Angel  Luis  Miranda  resigned  as  district  min- 
ister for  South  Texas/Mexico  District  and  pas- 
tor of  Alice  (Tex.)  Mennonite  Church  on  July  3. 
He  is  returning  to  his  native  Puerto  Rico, 
where  he  will  be  a counselor  and  his  wife, 
Laura,  will  be  principal  of  a Mennonite  school. 
•John  and  Wanda  Sinkey  were  both  ordained 
as  copastors  of  Agape  Fellowship,  Kendallville, 
Ind.,  on  Apr.  24.  They  were  both  licensed  in 
1985. 

•William  Rimo7idi  was  licensed  as  pastor  of 
Birch  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Port  Allegany, 
Pa.,  on  June  19.  He  succeeds  John  Lapp,  who 
has  retired  after  serving  12  years. 

•Daniel  Halteman  Schrock  was  licensed  as  a 
minister  for  peace  at  Lombard  (111.)  Mennonite 
Church  and  its  peace  center  on  June  19.  He  is 
an  assistant  to  Richard  Blackburn. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Robert  and  Sylvia  Shirk  Charles  returned 
from  Belgium  in  July  for  further  study.  They 
are  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers  who 
served  eight  years  in  the  capital  city,  where 
they  helped  establish  Brussels  Mennonite  Cen- 
ter and  assisted  in  pastoral  leadership  in  a 
Mennonite-related  congregation.  Their  address 
is  c/o  Howard  Charles,  1402  S.  14th  St.,  Go- 
shen, IN  46526. 


•James  and  Jeanette  Krabill  went  to  England 
from  Ivory  Coast  in  July  for  one  year  of  study. 
They  are  MBM  workers  who  have  spent  10 
years  in  Bible-teaching  ministries  among  Af- 
rican independent  churches.  Their  address  is 
Methodist  Overseas  Guesthouse,  College  Walk, 
Selly  Oak  Colleges,  Birmingham  B29  6LF, 
England. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Choice  Books  Rally,  Sept.  26-28,  at  Proctor 
Conference  Center,  Columbus,  Ohio.  This  is  for 
people  involved  in  the  Choice  Books  ministry 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
The  theme  is  “Together  Serving  Others,”  and 
the  featured  speaker  is  author  Emilie  Barnes. 
Also  scheduled  are  workshops  and  the  presen- 
tation of  the  first  annual  Book  of  the  Year 
Award.  More  information  from  Choice  Books 
at  MBM,  1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801;  phone  703-434-1827. 

•Conference  on  Mutuality  for  the  21st  Century, 
Sept.  30-Oct.  2,  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  Center.  It  is  for  caregivers  from  con- 
gregations, credit  unions,  and  mutual  aid  orga- 
nizations. The  keynote  speakers  are  former 
Goshen  College  president  Lawrence  Burkhold- 
er and  Fresno  Pacific  College  professor  Delbert 
Wiens.  The  conference  will  be  preceded  by  a 
meeting  of  credit  union  staff  persons  and 
board  members.  More  information  from 
Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA 
15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 

New  resources: 

•Booklets  on  dating  and  marriage  from  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House.  They  are  part  of  the 
new  Family  Life  Series  written  by  Lester  and 
Doris  Click.  The  first  two  booklets  are  Dating: 
Decisions  About  Marriage  and  Marriage:  The 
Joyful  Covenant.  The  series  is  intended  as  a 


Elderhostel  participants  like  EMC.  Edward  Thrall  (left)  of  Point  Arena,  Calif., 
talks  with  Ervie  Click  during  a break  in  the  annual  Elderhostel  program  held 
recently  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Click  and  two  other  EMC  faculty  members 
taught  daily  classes  during  the  weeklong  program  that  attracted  37  senior  citizens 
from  13  states.  The  group  also  toured  area  historic  attractions,  attended  music 
programs,  and  visited  in  homes  of  local  Mennonites.  Elderhostelers  applauded  the 
instructors,  food,  hospitality,  and  extracurriculars.  Said  one  participant,  “It  was  the 
most  enjoyable  and  instructive  Elderhostel  Fve  been  to— and  this  is  my  eighth.” 
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Twelve  involved  in  Summer  VS.  Twelve  persons  are  in  Summer  Voluntary  Service 
assignments  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Seven  of  them  participated  in 
orientation  May  31 — June  4.  They  are:  Front  row  (left  to  right) — Michelle  Musselman 
of  Harleysville,  Pa.,  recreation  worker  in  Mashulaville,  Miss.;  Sherry  Steckle  of 
Grand  Bend,  Ont.,  teacher  assistant  in  La  Jara,  Colo.;  and  Sheree  Yoder  of  Berlin, 
Ohio,  camp  counselor  in  Albany,  Oreg.  Back  row— Bobby  Miller  of  Mt.  Eaton,  Ohio, 
camp  counselor  in  Albany,  Oreg.;  Lynda  Nyce  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  recreation  worker  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Linda  Walter  of  Montoursville,  Pa.,  teacher  assistant  in  La  Jara, 
Colo.;  and  Marta  Beidler  of  Souderton,  Pa.,  recreation  worker  in  Mashulaville,  Miss. 
Not  pictured  but  also  in  Summer  VS  are  Jodi  Garant  of  Grande  Prairie,  Alta.,  camp 
counselor  in  Albany,  Oreg.;  Annette  Grieser  of  Archbold,  Ohio,  recreation  worker  in 
Albany,  Oreg.;  Cindy  Jobson  of  Grovedale,  Alta.,  camp  counselor  in  Albany,  Oreg.; 
Margie  Mast  of  Kouts,  Ind.,  adminstrative  assistant  at  a clinic  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.; 
and  Ralph  Stutzman  of  Wood  River,  Nebr.,  home  repair  worker  in  Tucson,  Ariz. 


guide  for  youth,  youth  workers,  married  cou- 
ples, and  parents.  Each  booklet  is  available  for 
$4.95  (plus  10%  or  $1  minimum  for  postage/ 
handling)  from  J.  W.  Sprunger  at  MPH,  616 
Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

•Family  Mission  Thanks-Giving  materials 
from  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Argentina 
is  the  focus  of  this  year’s  edition  of  this  dinner 
experience  that  helps  people  learn  about  and 
give  to  missions.  It  is  for  families,  youth 
groups,  Sunday  school  classes,  small  groups, 
and  entire  congregations.  The  materials  in- 
clude recipes,  meal  customs,  place  mats,  in- 
formation on  the  country  and  on  MBM  mis- 
sionaries there,  and  an  original  Toba  Indian 
praise  song.  The  materials  are  available  for 
$7.50  from  the  Church  Relations  Department 
at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Church-related  joh  openings: 

•Director  of  information  services,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  starting  next  March.  The 
person  organizes  MCC’s  communication  efforts 
and  directs  a nine-person  department.  Contact 
Jerry  Shank  at  MCC,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501; 
phone  717-859-1151. 

•Director  of  development.  Prairie  View,  Hess- 
ton,  Kans.  The  person  is  responsible  for  a five- 
member  department.  Experience  in  annual 
giving,  capital  campaigns,  and  estate  planning 
is  preferred.  Prairie  View  is  a Mennonite 
mental  health  center  and  psychiatric  hospital. 
Contact  Larry  Nikkei  at  Prairie  View,  Box  467, 
Newton,  KS  67114;  phone  316-283-2400. 

•Lead  cook/kitchen  manager,  St.  Paul  Res- 
taurant, San  Antonio,  Tex.  This  is  a ministry 
of  San  Antonio  Mennonite  Fellowship.  Contact 
the  fellowship  at  1443  S.  St.  Mary’s,  San 
Antonio,  TX  78210;  phone  512-533-0642. 

Change  of  address: 

Laurence  and  Marian  Horst  from  Meridian, 
Miss.,  to  1414  Greencroft  Dr.,  Goshen,  IN 
46526.  Richard  and  Mary  Jane  Detweiler  from 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  1402  Franklin  Court, 
Morgandale,  Lansdale,  PA  19446. 


New  members 


Hanover-Chesley,  Ont.:  Paul  Derksen, 
John  Finlay,  Amy  Gingrich,  Anthony  Gin- 
grich, Beth  Gingrich,  Lori  Gingrich,  Anthony 
Martin,  Benjamin  Martin,  and  Timothy  Martin 
by  baptism,  and  Orrie  and  Barbara  Gingrich 
by  confession  of  faith. 

Lakeview,  Gibson,  Pa.:  Aaron  B.  Detwiler 
and  Keith  D.  Benner. 

Levittown,  Pa.:  James  Bell,  Kevin  Murphy, 
and  Ryan  Roberts. 

Martin’s  Creek,  Millersburg,  Ohio:  Jere- 
my Clark,  Jerel  Crilow,  Chad  Denlinger,  Lloyd 
Kandel,  Austin  Kaufman,  Bridget  Kaufman, 
Landon  Miller,  Christopher  Mast,  Mike  Miller, 
Monica  Miller,  and  Buddy  Raber. 

Finland,  Pennsburg,  Pa.:  George  Honnen 
and  Charles  Ortiz. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Arbaugh,  David  and  Leigh  Ann  (Parker), 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  first  child,  Derick  Brian, 
Apr.  21. 

Bassett,  John  and  Jennifer  (Whistleman), 
Staunton,  Va.,  second  child,  first  son.  Drew 
Taylor,  June  16. 


Beary,  Mark  and  Angela  (Miller),  Papillion, 
Nebr.,  first  child,  Kathryn  Irene,  June  16. 

Blosser,  Max  and  Alta  (Weaver),  Newport 
News,  Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Me- 
lissa Anne,  June  14. 

Brenneman,  Kevin  and  Tonya  (Ross), 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  first  child,  Kevin  James,  Jr., 
June  20. 

Brunk,  Rene  and  Debi  (Wedel),  Newton, 
Kans.,  second  son,  Casey  Joel,  June  27. 

Burkholder,  Perry  and  Debbie  (Vietts),  Stu- 
arts Draft,  Va.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Chesne  Lynn,  June  1. 

Campbell,  Wayt  and  Tammy  (Blackwell), 
Staunton,  Va.,  first  child,  Wayt  Finley,  Jr., 
Apr.  16. 

Chewning,  Lonnie  and  Diane,  Louisville, 
Ohio,  a daughter,  Bridget  Lynette,  June  17. 

Dimario,  Joseph  and  Norma,  Louisville, 
Ohio,  a son,  Daniel  Robert,  June  5. 

Garner,  Scott  and  Carol  (DeVoe),  Rittman, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Jessica  Lee,  May  20. 

Gingrich,  Jud  and  Rita  (Liechty),  Win- 
chester, Va.,  first  child,  Reuben  Geoffrey,  May 
15. 

Good,  Stephen  and  Carol  (Weaver),  Reading, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jeremy  Michael,  May  19. 

Harder,  Jon  and  Laura  (Widmer),  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  first  child,  Sara  Elizabeth, 
Apr.  3. 

Hartzler,  Jake  and  June  (Showalter),  New- 
port News,  Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Andrew 
Wesley,  Apr.  lA 

Landis,  Dale  and  Ruth  (Wallace),  Harleys- 
ville, Pa.,  third  son,  Bryan  Scott,  June  28. 

Landis,  James  and  Christina  (Totten), 
Pennsburg,  Pa.,  first  child,  Andrew  Brian, 
June  24. 


McGrath,  Glenn  and  Victoria  (Grass), 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  second  son,  Benjamin  Louis, 
Feb.  8. 

Meyer  Byler,  Mark  and  Anne,  Urbana,  111., 
first  child,  Maria  Christine,  June  3. 

Moyer,  David  W.  and  Linda  L.  (Godshall), 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  first  child,  Amanda  Joy,  July  6. 

Schloneger,  Keith  and  Bev  (Overholt),  Shell 
Lake,  Wis.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Belita 
Joy,  June  14. 

Schwartz,  Jake  and  Robin  (Stutz),  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.,  second  daughter.  Charity  Lane, 
June  16. 

Shank,  Larry  and  Wendy  (Kidd),  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  second  son,  Daniel  Ryan,  Apr.  20. 

Stiffney,  Kirk  and  Susan  (Nyce),  Mt.  Laurel, 
N.J.,  first  child,  Kyle  Robert,  Apr.  A 

Troester,  Peter  and  Sonya  (Lemmex),  Mill- 
bank,  Ont.,  first  child,  Garrett  Peter,  June  25. 

Whitley,  Harlan,  Jr.,  and  Lorene  (Yoder), 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  first  child,  Whitney  Nicole, 
July  5. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
"Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Barker-King.  Scott  Randall  Barker,  Wa- 
terford, Conn.,  and  Sharia  Sue  King,  South 
Hutchinson  (Kans.)  cong.,  by  Calvin  King, 
father  of  the  bride,  June  25. 

Brubaker-Hershey.  Douglas  Brubaker, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Colleen  Hershey,  Cones- 
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toga,  Pa.  both  of  Neffsville  cong.,  by  Ross 
Goldfus,  June  18. 

Dahl-Waidelich.  Vern  Dahl,  Eugene,  Oreg., 
and  Bette  Waidelich,  West  Clinton  cong., 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  by  Noah  Helmuth,  June  25. 

Dilliplaine-Gambler.  Todd  Dilliplaine  and 
Kim  Gambler,  both  of  Living  Word  cong., 
Fleetwood,  Pa.,  June  25. 

Driver-Hartzler.  Daryl  Driver,  Harri- 
sonburg (Va.)  cong.,  and  Kay  Hartzler,  Hess- 
ton,  Kans.,  Whitestone  cong.,  by  Roger 
Hershberger,  June  18. 

Gane-McDermott.  Michael  S.  Gane,  Penns- 
burg.  Pa.,  Finland  cong.,  and  Tracy  McDer- 
mott, Harleysville,  Pa.,  Upper  Skippack  cong., 
June  10. 

Gouriluk-Miller.  Gregory  Arthur  Gouriluk, 
Red  Lake,  Ont.,  Glad  Tidings  Tabernacle,  and 
Deborah  Sue  Miller,  Sugarcreek,  Ohio,  Mar- 
anatha  Fellowship,  by  David  R.  Clemens  and 
Randy  Nolan,  June  18. 

Hartzler-Perez.  Brent  Hartzler,  Hesston, 
Kans.,  Whitestone  cong.,  and  Lourdes  Perez, 
Checole  (Argentina)  cong.,  by  John  Sieber,  Jan. 
15. 

Hoover-Hess.  Dean  Hoover,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
and  Amy  Hess,  Landisville,  Pa.,  both  of  Neffs- 
ville cong.,  by  Linford  King,  June  25. 

Leisen-Kuenning.  Dan  Leisen  and  Andi 
Kuenning,  both  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  German- 
town cong.,  by  Michael  King,  Apr.  9. 

Lucero-Hershberger.  John  Lucero  and  La- 
vonne  Hershberger,  both  of  Carlsbad  (N.  Mex.) 
cong.,  by  Peter  E.  Hartman,  June  25. 

Nofziger-Ruess.  Tyrone  Nofziger,  West 
Clinton  cong.,  and  Gretchen  Ruess,  Catholic 
Church,  both  of  Wauseon,  Ohio,  by  Father 
Etzel  and  Rocky  Miller,  June  11. 

Schloneger-Conrad.  Craig  Robert 
Schloneger,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  North  Clinton 
cong.,  and  Ann  Renae  (jonrad,  Perkasie,  Pa., 
Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by  Robert  Schloneger 
and  Robert  Shreiner,  July  2. 

Showalter-Yoder.  Ernest  Brilhart  Sho- 
walter,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  Springdale  cong., 
and  Naomi  Yoder,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  Mt. 
View  cong.,  by  Stanley  Shirk  and  Homer 
Schrock,  uncle  of  the  bride,  June  11. 

Sisouphanh-Simmavanb.  Chiengkham 
Sisouphanh,  Rittman,  Ohio,  Christ  United 
Church  of  Christ,  and  Bounlouan  Simmavanh, 
Orrville  (Ohio)  cong.,  by  Barbara  Moyer  Leh- 
man, June  11. 

Smucker-Hiebert.  Nate  Smucker,  Em- 
manuel cong..  La  Junta,  Colo.,  and  Greta  Hie- 
bert.  First  Mennonite,  Bluffton,  Ohio,  both  of 
Newton,  Kans.,  by  Stan  Smucker,  June  18. 

Stoltzfus-Kiblinger.  Karl  D.  Stoltzfus,  Jr., 
Bridgewater,  Va.,  Harrisonburg  cong.,  and 
Laura  E.  Kiblinger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Ridge- 
way cong.,  by  John  D.  Kiblinger,  father  of  the 
bride,  July  2. 

Van  Bruyn-Byler.  Willem  Van  Bruyn, 
Cambridge,  Ont.,  Wanner  cong.,  and  Amy 
Byler,  Mt.  Eaton,  Ohio,  Chestnut  Ridge  cong., 
by  Gerry  J.  Vandeworp,  June  18. 

Westman-Roes.  Philip  James  Westman,  St. 
Paul’s  United  Church,  and  Judy  Lynn  Roes, 
Poole  cong.,  both  of  Milverton,  Ont.,  by  David 
Brubacher  and  Neil  Lackey,  June  11. 


Obituaries 


Blackwell,  Robert  Ree,  son  of  Hubert  and 
Nellie  (Fix)  Blackwell,  was  born  in  Rockbridge 
Co.,  Va.,  Mar.  11,  1920;  died  at  Staunton,  Va., 
Apr.  10,  1988;  aged  68  y.  On  Nov.  20,  1939,  he 
was  married  to  Mary  Margaret  Marks,  who 
died  in  1974.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Robert,  Jr., 
James,  and  John),  5 daughters  (Maebeth  Black- 
well,  Lillie  Meadows,  Ann  Smith,  Mary  Bridge, 


and  Ellen  Shover),  2 brothers  (James  and 
Maxie),  4 sisters  (Madge  Brown,  Maude  Coffey, 
Fairmae  Madison,  and  Jane  Smith),  27  grand- 
children, and  17  great-grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Waynesboro  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
McElwee  Chapel,  Brownsburg,  Va.,  on  Apr.  13, 
in  charge  of  Roy  D.  Kiser;  interment  in  the 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Ebersol,  Emery  F.,  son  of  Isaac  and  Ma- 
linda  (Miller)  Ebersol,  was  born  in  Howard 
County,  Ind.,  Oct.  16,  1911;  died  at  Windsor 
Estates,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  July  2, 1988;  aged  76  y. 
He  is  survived  by  a brother  (Menno  J.)  and  2 
sisters  (Savillo  M.  Ebersol  and  Beulah  L. 
Butts).  Four  brothers  and  a sister  preceded 
him.  He  was  a member  of  the  Howard-Miami 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  July  5,  in  charge  of  T.  Lee  Miller; 
interment  in  Mast  Cemetery. 

Horst  Ida  Weaver,  daughter  of  David  and 
Saloma  (Blosser)  Weaver,  was  born  in  Mahon- 
ing Co.,  Ohio,  on  Sept.  22,  1899;  died  of  com- 
plications following  a stroke  in  Mahoning  Co., 
June  15,  1988;  aged  88  y.  On  Oct  18,  1923,  she 
was  married  to  John  Horst,  who  died  on  Dec.  1, 
1972.  She  is  survived  by  two  daughters  (Vera 
Witmer  and  Ruth  Horst),  2 sons  (James  and 
John),  15  grandchildren,  and  40  great-grand- 
children. Four  sisters,  one  brother,  and  an  in- 
fant grandson  preceded  her.  She  was  a 
member  of  Midway  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  18,  in 
charge  of  Ernest  Martin,  David  Byer,  and 
Melvin  Horst;  interment  in  the  Pleasant  View 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Musselman,  Ida  Bowman,  daughter  of 
Aaron  and  Sarah  Bowman,  was  born  in  Mann- 
heim, Ont.,  July  25,  1897;  died  at  Cambridge 
Memorial  Hospital  on  June  4,  1988;  aged  90  y. 
On  Feb.  18,  1920,  she  was  married  to  Leslie 
Musselman,  who  died  on  Feb.  18, 1964.  Surviv- 
ing are  one  daughter  (Audrey  Musselman),  one 
son  (Gerald),  3 grandchildren,  one  sister  (Elsie 
Musselman),  and  one  brother  (Walter  Bow- 
man). She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Ruth,  in  infancy)  and  2 sisters 
(Almeda  Milne  and  Sylvia  Mann).  She  was  a 
member  of  First  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  7,  in  charge 
of  Glenn  Brubacher;  interment  in  Mannheim 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Schmucker,  Silvia  Burkholder,  daughter 
of  Daniel  and  Eva  (Hostetler)  Burkholder,  was 
born  near  Archbold,  Ohio,  Feb.  5,  1892;  died  at 
Fairlawn  Haven  Nursing  Home  on  July  1, 
1988;  aged  96  y.  On  Nov.  8,  1911,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Arthur  Schmucker,  who  died  June  9, 
1971.  She  is  survived  by  3 sons  (Lloyd,  Ray- 
mond, and  Leonard),  2 sisters  (Edna  Wyse  and 
Clara  Beck),  12  grandchildren,  16  great-grand- 
children, and  6 great-great-grandchildren.  A 
son  (Lawrence)  preceded  her  on  Feb.  14,  1917. 
She  was  a member  of  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  4,  in 
charge  of  Ellis  Croyle;  interment  in  the  Pettis- 
ville  Cemetery. 

Shenk,  Wilmer,  son  of  Elmer  J.  and  Ina 
(Swartz)  Shenk,  was  born  at  Lima,  Ohio,  Aug. 
30,  1916;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Phoenixville 
(Pa.)  Hospital  on  June  20,  1988;  aged  71  y.  On 
Dec.  23,  1939,  he  was  married  to  Hazel  Habig, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Larry 
and  Roger),  10  grandchildren,  5 great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (Isaac),  and  2 sisters 
(Waneta  Hunsberger  and  Arvilla  Bechtel).  He 
was  a member  of  Vincent  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  25,  in 
charge  of  Norman  Kolb,  Matthew  Kolb,  and 
Karl  Click;  interment  in  Vincent  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Soper,  Louis  Harold,  son  of  David  and 
Clara  (Neville)  Soper,  was  born  at  Stratford- 


ville,  Ont.,  Apr.  22, 1911;  died  at  London,  Ont., 
June  21,  1988;  aged  77  y.  On  May  31,  1980,  he 
was  married  to  Erma  Crisp,  who  survives.  He 
was  predeceased  by  his  first  wife,  Verna 
Wisson,  in  1949,  and  his  second  wife,  Margaret 
Gingerich,  in  1978.  He  is  survived  by  3 
daughters  (Sheila  Keys,  Glenda  Wagner,  and 
Ruth  Siebert),  7 grandchildren,  2 stepdaugh- 
ters, and  9 stepgrandchildren.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Zurich  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  24,  in 
charge  of  Clayton  Kuepfer;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 

Stuckey,  Denver  N.,  son  of  Emanuel  and 
Sarah  (King)  Stuckey,  was  born  near  West 
Unity,  Ohio,  Sept.  17,  1913;  died  of  a massive 
stroke  at  Fulton  (A)unty  Health  Center  on 
July  1, 1988;  aged  74  y.  On  Oct.  17, 1935,  he  was 
married  to  Frances  Gerig,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Burdette,  Max,  and 
David),  2 daughters  (Charlene  Beck  and  Sara 
McFarland),  one  brother  (Marlin),  10  grand- 
children, and  one  great-grandson.  He  was  a 
member  of  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  July  5,  1988,  in 
charge  of  Ellis  Croyle  and  Ross  Miller;  inter- 
ment in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Eliza  Miller,  daughter  of  Fred 
C.  and  Salome  (Gonter)  Miller,  was  born  in 
Bucks  Township,  Tuscarawas  Co.,  Ohio;  died  in 
Timken  Mercy  Medical  Center,  Canton,  Ohio, 
June  23,  1988;  aged  81  y.  She  was  married  to 
Willis  Stutzman,  who  died  on  Feb.  9, 1984.  Sur- 
viving are  3 daughters  (Anna  Mae  Miller,  Jane 
Geib,  and  Harriet  Sommers),  8 grandchildren, 
and  8 great-grandchildren.  Two  brothers  and  a 
sister  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
where  memorial  services  were  held  on  June  26, 
in  charge  of  Dean  Miller;  interment  in  church 
cemetery. 

Swartley,  Hannah  K.  Kratz,  daughter  of 
Wilson  H.  and  Lizzie  N.  (Landis)  Kratz,  was 
born  at  Morwood,  Pa.,  Feb.  7,  1920;  died  at 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  June  26,  1988;  aged  68  y.  On 
Feb.  22,  1941,  she  was  married  to  Howard  H. 
Swartley,  who  died  on  June  30, 1984.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Leslie  K.),  a daughter  (Sharon  K. 
Swartley),  and  2 grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
June  29,  in  charge  of  Robert  L.  Shreiner, 
Michael  L.  Derstine,  and  David  F.  Derstine; 
interment  in  church  cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex., 
July  29-31 

Congress  on  Evangelism,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  4-7 
Hispanic  Assembly,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Aug.  9-12 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  III,  Aug.  12 
Ohio  Family  Life  Conference,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  Aug.  12-14 
Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug. 
15-18 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  executive  council,  Aug.  17- 
18 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Aug. 
20 

Hesston  College  fall  classes  be^n.  Sept.  5 
Goshen  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  7 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly.  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  15 
New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Sept.  17 

Conference  Editors  Workshop,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Sept.  22-23 
Mennonite  Writers  Conference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Sept.  23-25 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Sept.  30— Oct.  1 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Move  is  on  to  restore  study  of  religion 
in  public  school  courses 

American  educators  and  clergy  have 
joined  in  an  effort  to  inform  parents  and 
teachers  how  public  schools  can  be  proper 
places  to  teach  “about”  religion.  A small 
brochure  is  the  principal  working  docu- 
ment of  the  national  education  project, 
coming  after  a year  of  deliberation  by  14 
groups,  ranging  from  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Evangelicals  to  the  National 
Educational  Association. 

The  new  effort  signals  a turnabout  in 
much  of  the  thinking  of  the  past  20  years, 
which  popularly  held  that  any  mention  of 
religion  in  the  classroom  ran  the  risk  of 
violating  constitutional  restraints  on  the 
advancement  of  religion  in  public  schools. 
The  message  of  the  coalition  is  about 
what  can  be  done  in  public  schools,  said 
Charles  Haynes,  project  director  for  the 
Americans  United  Research  Foundation, 
which  initiated  the  project.  “There  are 
several  natural  places  in  school  curricula 
where  information  about  religion  can  be 
taught,”  he  said. 

The  brochure  says  that  teaching 
“about”  religion  in  public  schools  is 
constitutional  and  asks  eight  common 
questions  about  the  practice,  with 
answers  agreed  upon  by  the  sponsoring 
groups,  including  two  teachers’  unions. 
The  14  organizations  will  distribute  the 
brochure  through  their  membership  and 
print  its  contents  in  their  professional 
journals. 


American  Baptists  urge  avoidance 
of  abortion  wherever  possible 

The  American  Baptist  Churches,  gen- 
erally considered  the  most  liberal  of  the 
country’s  many  Baptist  denominations, 
has  toned  down  its  position  that  abortion 
is  “a  matter  of  responsible,  personal  deci- 
sion.” The  church’s  policy-making 
General  Board  voted  recently  to  adopt  a 
new  resolution  on  abortion  that  acknowl- 
edges a diversity  of  opinion  within  the 
church  but  removes  much  of  the  language 
in  a 1981  resolution  that  stressed  respect 
for  “the  integrity  of  each  person’s 
conscience.”  Instead,  the  church’s  new 
policy  statement  stresses  life  as  the  “sa- 
cred and  gracious  gift  of  God”  and  the 
need  to  avoid  abortion  wherever  possi- 
ble— through  education  on  contraceptive 
techniques,  the  avoidance  of  sex  outside 


marriage,  and  increased  support  mech- 
anisms for  children  who  are  potentially 
available  for  adoption. 

Increasingly,  church  officials  said, 
there  has  been  grassroots  pressure  to 
amend  the  denomination’s  position  on 
abortion  by  elements  within  the  church 
who  viewed  it  as  being  too  liberal.  The 
adoption  of  the  new  statement  follows  by 
two  years  the  American  Baptist 
Churches’  decision  to  cut  ties  with  the 
Washington-based  Religious  Coalition  for 
Abortion  Rights.  The  denomination  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  mainline  Prot- 
estant church  to  have  retreated  from  a 
strong  pro-choice  position. 


Peale  at  90  opens  new 
Center  for  Positive  Thinking 

Norman  Vincent  Peale  celebrated  his 
90th  birthday  a few  days  early  in  connec- 
tion with  the  official  dedication  of  the 
Center  for  Positive  Thinking,  a $3.5- 
million  enterprise  that  represents  the 
practical  aspects  of  his  philosophy. 
Several  programs  are  already  underway 
at  the  center,  including  the  “Power  of 
Positive  Students,”  a multimedia  effort 
for  use  in  public  schools  that  attempts  to 
awaken  students  to  an  awareness  of  their 
potential.  The  center  compliments  the 
work  of  the  Foundation  for  Christian  Liv- 
ing, founded  by  Peale  and  his  wife,  Ruth 
Stafford  Peale,  which  mails  more  than  30 
million  pieces  of  inspirational  literature  a 
year  at  little  or  no  charge;  and  Guideposts 
magazine,  which  is  based  in  Carmel, 
N.Y.,  and  has  4.6  million  subscribers. 

Thatcher’s  theology:  blessings  on 
rugged  (and  rich)  individualists 

British  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher,  invited  to  take  the  pulpit  at  a 
church  gathering,  took  a page  or  two  from 
the  clerics’  book  in  an  attempt  to  defend 
her  social  and  economic  policies.  She  suc- 
ceeded, instead,  in  touching  off  a storm  of 
opposition  by  church  leaders  who  roundly 
panned  her  efforts  as  a biblical  exegete. 

In  a speech  delivered  recently  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, Thatcher  said  the  Bible  teaches  that 
“we  must  work  and  use  our  talents  to 
create  wealth.”  As  evidence,  she  cited 
Paul’s  comment  in  2 Thessalonians  3:10, 
that  “if  a man  will  not  work,  neither  shall 
he  eat.”  She  acknowledged  that  Chris- 
tians “genuinely  disagree”  on  social 
issues,  but  she  declared,  “What  is  certain 
is  that  any  set  of  economic  arrangements 
which  is  not  founded  on  individual  re- 
sponsibility will  do  nothing  but  harm.” 

Thatcher’s  remarks  drew  immediate 
and  angry  comments  from  some  clergy  at 
the  Presbyterian  assembly.  Pariac  Rea- 
mononn,  one  of  the  few  synod  members 


who  had  voted  against  inviting  Thatcher 
to  address  the  group,  said,  “What  this 
government  has  been  doing  to  the  poor 
since  1979  makes  her  speech  a disgraceful 
travesty  of  the  gospel.”  Before  the  five- 
day  synod  ended,  a motion  “not  to  give 
the  prime  minister  a political  platform  at 
future  synod  assemblies”  was  approved. 


First  church  meeting  in  Korea 
on  unification  called  a ‘marvel’ 

An  expert  on  Asia  says  it  is  a “marvel” 
that  a recent  ecumenical  meeting  en- 
couraging the  reunification  of  Korea  was 
able  to  take  place  in  South  Korea.  Despite 
that,  there  is  little  to  suggest  the  South 
Korean  government  has  had  a “change  of 
heart”  in  its  opposition  to  unification,  ac- 
cording to  Victor  Hsu,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches’  East  Asia/Pa- 
cific office  in  New  York. 

A message  read  at  the  meeting,  at- 
tended by  some  300  persons  representing 
nearly  20  couirtries,  concludes  that 
continued  division  of  Korea  is  “an  in- 
tolerable burden  for  the  Korean  family 
and  nation”  and  “poses  an  ever-present 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  region  and  the 
world.”  The  message  also  scores  South 
Korean  churches  “in  some  quarters”  for 
an  “idolatrous  ideology”  that  equates  the 
gospel  with  anticommunism  and 
“militates  against  the  Christians’  calling 
to  be  reconcilers  in  society.” 

North  Korea,  the  result  of  a Soviet 
takeover  after  World  War  II,  has  a rigid 
communist  government.  South  Korea, 
supported  by  the  U.S.,  has  a democratic 
government  after  a string  of  military 
dictators. 


U.S.  priest  baptizes  Ortega’s  daughter; 
calls  leader  ‘man  of  faith’ 

A U.S.  Catholic  priest  says  he’s  con- 
vinced that  Nicaraguan  President  Daniel 
Ortega  is  “a  man  of  deep  religious  faith” 
after  baptizing  the  official’s  baby  girl, 
Camila,  in  Managua.  Father  Roy  Bour- 
geois, whose  social  activism  has  received 
national  attention,  recently  performed 
the  baptism  at  the  request  of  Ortega. 
“What  I saw  there  was  something  I hope 
other  people  could  experience,”  said 
Bourgeois,  a Maryknoll  missionary  priest 
and  supporter  of  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. He  said  the  baptism  was  a “quiet 
affair”  that  took  place  at  Ortega’s  home. 

“There  are  a lot  of  people,  from  Ronald 
Reagan  on  down,  who  try  to  discredit  Mr. 
Ortega  by  saying  he’s  an  atheistic  com- 
munist trying  to  destroy  the  church,”  said 
Bourgeois.  “But  he’s  a man  of  deep  per- 
sonal faith.  The  family  wanted  to  wel- 
come their  new  daughter  into  the  family 
of  God.  And  it  was  done  in  the  context  of 
faith.” 
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In  the  siars 


The  news  that  Nancy  Reagan  consults  an  as- 
trologer caused  a minor  flap  in  the  U.S.,  but 
seems  to  have  been  soon  forgotten  in  the  pressure 
of  other  news.  But  astrology  itself  is  a greater 
factor  in  our  culture  than  we  sometimes  realize, 
j Personally,  I have  never  paid  attention  to  as- 
trology  and  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac;  the  12 
symbols  that  compass  the  year.  But,  according  to 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  a Gallup  poll 
found  that  85  percent  of  U.S.  residents  are  aware 
of  the  sign  under  which  they  were  born — a 9 per- 
cent increase  since  1975.  However,  as  reported 
last  week  in  “Items  and  Comments,”  the  number 
who  say  they  “believe”  in  astrology  has  declined 
from  29  percent  in  1978  to  12  percent  today.  (This 
too  is  based  on  a Gallup  poll.  I assume  it  is  the 
same  Gallup  poll.)  Whether  believing  or  not, 
about  26  million  U.S.  adults  are  reported  to  read 
astrology  material  regularly  and  more  than  80 
percent  of  U.S.  newspapers  carry  astrology 
columns.  There  are  even  dial-a-horoscope  services. 

Why  are  people  interested  in  astrology?  Some 
suggest  that  it  is  seen  as  giving  them  some  sense 
of  control  over  their  lives.  Astrology,  says  the 
Monitor,  is  an  “ancient  belief  linking  events  on 
earth  to  the  movement  of  heavenly  bodies.”  Ac- 
cording to  Paul  Kurtz,  a professor  of  philosophy 
in  Buffalo,  New  York,  “Your  own  horoscope  is  a 
personal  application  of  this  ancient  system  to 
each  person  every  day.”  In  a two-part  series  ap- 
pearing July  5 and  6,  the  Momtor  considers  the 
appeal  of  astrology  and  whether  or  not  it  “works.” 
The  Committee  for  the  Scientific  Investigation  of 
Claims  of  the  Paranormal  of  which  Kurtz  is 
chairman  has  studied  this  question.  “The  results, 
says  CSICP,  demonstrate  there  is  no  credible  evi- 
dence to  support  astrology’s  claims.  Its  charts 
and  horoscopes  are  an  unreliable  guide  to 
conduct,  the  group  maintains.”  Yet  astrology 
persists. 

Two  trends  today  occur  to  me  as  possibilities  to 
feed  an  interest  in  astrology.  One  is  the  failure  of 
science  to  deliver  full  meaning  to  life.  Another  is 
the  lack  among  numbers  of  people  of  spiritual 
“moorings.”  It  is  really  not  surprising  that  the 
Reagans  should  consult  an  astrologer,  for  they 
give  the  impression  of  being  people  who  have  left 
any  effective  contact  with  a church  fellowship  far 
behind  them. 

As  for  science,  it  has  proven  its  ability  to  de- 
liver many  devices  to  make  life’s  activities  more 
efficient.  But  this  Very  efficiency  has  a tendency 


to  introduce  a treadmill  quality  into  life.  Occa- 
sionally it  goes  wild  as  when  a U.S.  warship  shot 
down  an  Iranian  airliner  because  it  could  not  be 
certain  whether  its  intentions  were  peaceful. 

The  world,  as  always,  is  a mysterious  and 
threatening  place,  sometimes  more  than  others. 
One  reads  occasional  railings  against  belief  in  oc- 
cultism throughout  the  Old  Testament  prophets. 
An  example  is  found  in  Isaiah  65:11-12,  where 
certain  Israelites  are  accused  of  making  sacrifices 
to  Gad  and  Meni,  two  pagan  gods  whose  names 
are  translated  as  Fortune  and  Destiny  by  the 
RSV  and  the  NIV.  These  translations  suggest 
what  may  have  interested  people  in  ceremonies 
for  these  deities:  if  they  control  fortune  and 
destiny,  we  want  them  on  our  side.  Elizabeth 
Achtemeier  in  her  commentary  on  these  verses 
adds  “cf.  our  contemporary  fascination  with  as- 
trology” {The  Community  and  Message  of  Isaiah 
56-66,  p.  131). 

Although  we  do  not  have  much  direct  detail  on 
the  life  of  the  people  of  Judah  after  the 
Babylonian  Exile,  it  is  likely  that  there  were 
many  disappointments  and  uncertainties.  The  fu- 
ture was  in  question  and  if  Gad  and  Meni  could 
help,  we  need  all  the  help  we  can  get.  The  prophet 
was  not  amused  and  what  these  people  would 
really  get,  he  predicted,  would  be  to  become  a 
sacrifice  to  Sword  and  Slaughter  “here  person- 
ified as  foreign  gods”  (Achtemeier). 

Although  the  Bible  repeatedly  affirms  God’s 
concern  for  and  care  about  people,  it  reveals  also 
that  some  problems  of  humankind  have  no  clear- 
cut  answers.  The  book  of  Job  and  the  prophecies 
of  Habakkuk  show  how  people  struggled  with  the 
issue  of  fortune  and  destiny.  Further,  the  God  of 
Israel  not  only  offered  comfort  but  also  made  de- 
mands. 

The  appeal  of  astrology  may  be  that  this 
system  promises  control  without  obligation.  At 
the  same  time  the  popularity  of  astrology  sug- 
gests an  opportunity  for  churches.  While  we  can- 
not offer  the  slick  formulas,  we  do  have  a chance 
to  convey  meaning  about  life  and  destiny.  We  can 
supply  a supporting  community  and  a regular 
gathering  for  worship  where  the  great  issues  of 
life  are  addressed  in  the  name  of  God. 

The  Christian  faith  speaks  of  responsibility  to 
choose  a way  of  life  that  affects  our  destiny.  Not 
an  airtight  formula,  for  the  life  of  the  Christian 
must  always  be  one  of  faith.  But  an  opening,  a di- 
rection, an  opportunity. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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She  ran  for  her  child.  Too  late.  In 
blinding  heat  her  house  came  crashing 
down  upon  her. 


Hiroshima  was  no  accident 


by  Richard  McSorley 

This  month  we  are  43  years  into  the  nuclear 
age.  We  can  thank  God  that  no  nuclear  bombs 
have  been  dropped  during  those  43  years.  We  can 
pray  and  labor  to  see  to  it  that  no  nuclear  bombs 


shall  be  dropped  during  the  next  43  years. 

As  a help  to  accomplish  that,  I suggest  that  we 
reflect  on  the  following  three  points:  (1)  the 
bombing  was  no  accident;  (2)  if  we  use  nuclear 


weapons  in  the  future  it  will  be  no  accident;  and 
(3)  the  only  way  we  can  be  sure  that  we  will  not 
use  nuclear  weapons  in  the  future  is  to  change 
our  attitudes  toward  each  other. 

No  accident  then.  The  preparation  for 
Hiroshima  began  with  a letter  from  Albert 
Einstein  asking  President  Roosevelt  to  take  up 
the  task  of  making  a bomb  through  the  release  of 
energy  from  the  atom.  Later  Einstein  said,  “If  I 
had  known  that  Hitler  would  never  get  the  bomb, 
I would  never  have  lifted  a finger  to  get  it.” 

Roosevelt  replied  by  starting  the  Manhattan 
Project  that  worked  for  two  years  in  deepest 
secrecy  and  spent  over  $2  billion.  The  genius  of 
Robert  Oppenheimer  was  brought  in  to  manage 
the  project  and  begin  the  Los  Alamos  Labora- 
tories. Oppenheimer  was  able  to  organize  the  help 
of  our  best  scientists.  Our  most  talented 
physicists  joined  in  the  secret  work. 

The  first  testing  of  the  bomb  was  done  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  the  chain  reaction  might 
ignite  the  hydrogen  in  the  atmosphere  and 
destroy  the  world.  The  risk  was  taken  in  secrecy 
without  consulting  the  endangered  world. 

After  the  test,  in  July  1945,  they  knew  it  would 
work.  Germany  was  already  out  of  the  war  when 

You  would  think  we  would  have 
repented  for  the  sin  of  Hiroshima. 

they  started  planning  to  use  it  against  Japanese 
cities.  Thirty-eight  scientists  led  by  Einstein  and 
Oppenheimer  appealed  to  the  U.S.  government 
not  to  use  it  on  cities.  They  suggested  an  offshore 
island  of  Japan  or  a drop  in  Tokyo  Bay.  But  our 
government,  intent  on  stopping  the  Soviet 
Union’s  march  in  eastern  Europe  and  in 
Manchuria,  decided  to  drop  it  on  a Japanese  city 
as  a warning  to  the  Soviets  that  they  were  not 
afraid  to  use  it  on  people. 

The  plane  and  the  crew  had  been  segregated 
from  others  and  carefully  prepared  in  great 
secrecy  on  Tinian  Island.  Five  Japanese  cities  had 
been  spared  conventional  bombing  as  possible 
targets  for  the  atomic  bomb.  In  early  August  the 
U.S.  had  full  control  of  the  air  and  could  bomb  at 


Richard  McSorley,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  a Jesuit  priest  who 
directs  the  Center  for  Peace  Studies  at  Georgetown 
University.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Herald  Press  book,  New 
Testament  Basis  of  Peacemaking. 


will.  In  the  predawn  darkness  of  August  6, 1945, 
Father  George  Zabelka,  a Catholic  chaplain, 
prayed  for  God’s  blessing  on  the  crew  and  for  the 
success  of  their  mission. 

As  they  roared  off  into  the  dark  sky  the  crew 
knew  that  an  impending  request  that  the  people 
of  Hiroshima  would  receive  a warning  of  disaster 
had  been  turned  down.  Approaching  Hiroshima 
they  heard  the  local  radio  station  come  back  on 
the  air  at  8:00  a.m.  after  the  air  raid  signal  had 
been  canceled  because  the  approach  of  one  high- 
flying plane  looked  like  it  was  on  reconnaissance, 
not  a bombing  mission. 

There  were  no  clouds  in  the  sky.  Below  them  in 
the  morning  sunlight,  a city  of  250,000  people 
went  to  market  and  prepared  for  another  day  of 
work.  Because  the  men  were  away  at  war,  the 
population  was  mostly  women,  children,  and  old 
men. 

The  pilot  and  crew  knew  there  was  danger  for 
themselves.  Would  the  bomb  destroy  them,  too? 
After  releasing  the  bomb  they  would  have  only  57 
seconds  to  escape.  Would  the  air  pressure  be  so 
great  that  they  would  be  killed? 

The  bomb  bay  doors  were  opened,  the  bomb- 
sight  focused  on  the  center  of  the  city  to  do  the 
maximum  damage.  The  bomb  was  set  to  explode 
1,200  feet  above  the  city.  The  last  seconds  were 
tense,  silence  broken  by  the  command  of  the  bom- 
bardier, “Bombs  away!”  A small  bomb,  two  feet 
wide  and  10  feet  long,  floated  down  in  the  morn- 
ing sunlight.  Above  it,  the  plane  turned  sharply 
to  escape.  Below  it,  people  went  to  market. 

At  precisely  8:12  a.m.  the  bomb  exploded  1,200 
feet  above  the  earth.  A Japanese  mother  standing 
at  the  back  door  of  her  home  saw  the  flash  of  light 
as  she  watched  her  small  child  playing  in  the  yard 
a few  feet  from  her.  She  ran  for  her  child.  Too 
late.  In  blinding  heat  her  house  came  crashing 
down  upon  her.  Pinned  beneath  the  wreckage  she 
heard  her  child  screaming  a few  feet  beyond  her 
reach. 

Above  her,  the  U.S.  plane  bounced  and  strug- 
gled to  stay  up  as  the  air  pressure  from  the  bomb 
hit  it.  Surviving  the  blast,  the  pilot  returned  to  fly 
over  the  city.  Tt  looked  like  the  bottom  of  a barrel 
of  tar  on  fire,”  he  said  later.  What  moments 
before  had  been  a populated  city  beginning  a new 
day  was  now  a burning  mass  of  rubble  in  which 
people  lay  buried  or  trapped  or  burning. 

Eleven  seconds  after  the  blast  leveled  almost 
all  the  buildings,  a fireball  of  superstellar  heat 
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formed  over  the  city,  a million  times  hotter  than 
the  surface  of  the  sun.  Its  heat  scorched  and  set 
on  fire  everything  combustible  for  a radius  of  two 
miles.  Then  it  rose  quickly  to  a height  of  22,000 
feet,  sucking  up  behind  it  vaporized  debris  of 
human  bodies  and  buildings  and  earth.  Meeting 
the  cold  air  of  the  stratosphere,  the  fireball  flat- 
tened out  into  a mushroom  cloud  of  radioactive 
dust  that  began  to  blanket  the  city  and  the 
countryside. 

In  the  doomed  city  people  on  fire  threw  them- 
selves into  the  river  to  die  with  thousands  of  their 
companions.  Those  pinned  down  in  the  rubble 
watched  as  the  fires  grew  bigger  and  nearer. 
Unheeded  cries  for  help  pierced  the  air. 

Some  200,000  people  died  from  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  blast,  firestorm,  and  fallout. 
Another  200,000  have  died  during  the  last  43 
years  from  radiation  and  the  effects  of  the  bomb. 

No  accident  in  the  future.  Now,  43  years  later, 
you  would  think  we  would  have  repented  for  the 
sin  of  Hiroshima  and  turned  away  from  it.  Sad  to 
say,  we  never  have  repented.  As  a result,  it  will  be 
no  accident  if  we  have  a nuclear  war.  We  still  say 
the  bombing  of  Hiroshima  was  necessary  to  save 
American  lives.  Now  we  add  to  that  lie  and  more 
nuclear  bombs  are  necessary  to  protect  more 
American  lives.  We  continue  building  bigger  and 
better  bombs,  many  of  them  thousands  of  times 
more  powerful  than  the  Hiroshima  bomb.  We 
have  developed  missiles  to  carry  them  around  the 
world.  From  Washington  to  Moscow  we  need  only 
24  minutes  to  deliver  a bomb. 

We  have  bombs  underwater,  underground,  and 
in  planes.  We  have  bombs  that  hug  the  ground 
and  bombs  that  ride  the  stratosphere.  Not 
content  with  that,  we  are  now  planning  to  put 
bombs  in  space.  We  produce  four  of  these  bombs 
every  day. 

We  say  we  are  doing  this  to  protect  American 
lives,  but  what  is  the  result?  We  are  less  secure 
today  chan  ever  in  our  history.  Before  the  bomb 
exploded  at  Hiroshima  we  were  the  strongest  na- 
tion on  earth,  protected  by  two  oceans.  We  had 
the  strongest  air  force,  navy,  and  army  in  the 
world.  Today  we  are  only  24  minutes  away  from 
complete  destruction,  even  extinction. 

We  have  the  equivalent  of  about  one  million 
Hiroshima  bombs  in  our  arsenals  and  we  say  we 
intend  to  use  them.  This  is  no  secret  and  no  ac- 
cident. We  want  the  Soviets  to  know  that  we  are 
ready  to  use  them.  We  all  pay  for  them  with  our 
taxes,  work  for  them  in  our  factories,  vote  for 
them  in  our  elections.  Today  we  need  to  remem- 
ber Hiroshima  lest  we  become  Hiroshima. 

Change  of  attitude  needed.  Our  decision  to 
drop  the  bomb  on  Hiroshima  not  only  brought  us 
to  our  present  state  of  vulnerability,  our  non- 
repentance for  Hiroshima  has  poisoned  our  moral 
life.  It  has  led  to  what  we  have  today.  Our  intent 


Today  we  need  to  remember  Hiroshima 
lest  we  become  Hiroshima. 


to  use  nuclear  bombs  on  people  is  the  taproot  of 
violence  in  our  society.  Unless  and  until  we 
repent,  there  is  no  hope  of  any  broad-scale 
improvement  in  public  morality. 

While  we  held  to  this  intent  for  the  past  43 
years  we  have  seen  abortions  increase  to  half  a 
million  a year  and  the  death  penalty  restored.  We 
have  stirred  up  war  in  every  corner  of  the  globe, 
allied  ourselves  with  tyrants,  refused  to  support 
the  suffering  black  people  in  South  Africa,  and 
watched  our  culture  become  saturated  with 
drugs,  sex,  and  violence. 

How  far  removed  is  this  from  the  change  of 
heart  that  Hiroshima  should  have  brought  and 
can  still  bring?  No  one  has  explained  that  change 
needed  better  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Jesus’ 
teaching  of  love  for  each  other  gives  light  and 
hope  in  a world  filled  with  fear  and  darkness. 
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THE  SPECIAL  OLYMPICS 


Why  can’t  sport  always 
be  like  this? 


by  Dwain  Hartzler 

The  International  Summer  Special  Olympic 
Games  attracted  nearly  5,000  athletes  from  70 
countries  and  all  50  states  of  the  U.S.  to  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  a year  ago.  While  the  spirit  of 
competition  displayed  by  the  participants  was  ex- 
traordinary, the  special  Olympians  also  taught  us 
some  valuable  lessons  about  the  meaning  of  win- 
ning and  losing. 

The  games  have  their  origins  in  1961,  when 
Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver  started  a summer  camp 


The  Special  Olympians  teach  us 
valuable  lessons  about  the  meaning 
of  winning  and  losing. 


for  the  mentally  handicapped  at  her  home  near 
Washington,  D.C.  The’ first  international  games 
were  held  in  1968  in  Chicago,  where  1,000  athletes 
from  26  states  and  Canada  participated  in  three 
events.  The  spectators  numbered  fewer  than  a 
thousand — almost  none  of  them  parents. 

The  contrast  with  1987  is  amazing.  An  incredi- 
ble number  of  parents  and  other  family  members 
accompanied  their  athletes  to  South  Bend.  One 
family  from  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  with  16 
children — 14  of  them  adopted  and  five  with 
mental  handicaps — came  to  see  a 21-year-old  son 
and  brother,  adopted  just  two  years  earlier, 
compete  in  swimming.  They  all  wore  T-  shirts 
stating  that  their  brother  was  a Special  Olym- 
pian. 

The  Special  Olympians  brought  remarkable  at- 
titudes to  the  games.  As  E.  M.  Swift  wrote  in 
Sports  Illustrated,  “You  couldn’t  avoid  the  spirit 
of  the  event.  Everywhere  you  turned  it  hit  you 
like  a fist.  In  South  Bend  restaurants,  parents  of 
Special  Olympians  raised  glasses  in  thankful 
toasts  to  their  children  and  to  God  for  giving 
them  their  children.  Crusty  coaches  and  ex- 
athletes assembled  to  recall  that  this  was  how 
sports  used  to  be:  played  for  fun,  for  enrichment, 
for  the  intrinsic  value  of  competition.” 


Dwain  Hartzler,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  director  of  men’s  athletics 
at  Goshen  College.  He  is  also  the  coach  of  the  soccer  and  track 
teams  and  an  associate  professor  of  physical  education. 


Among  the  approximately  16,000  volunteers 
were  a large  number  from  Elkhart  County  and  at 
least  25  from  Goshen  College.  As  chair  of  the  Soc- 
cer Committee,  I began  to  plan  for  the  competi- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1986.  During  the  games, 
about  650  volunteers  helped  coordinate  the  soccer 
competition.  Everyone  who  competed  received  an 
award. 

Despite  the  hot,  muggy  August  weather,  the 
games  were  a lot  of  fun.  The  volunteers  and  par- 
ticipants will  recall  this  event  as  one  of  the 
greatest  experiences  of  their  lives.  They  will 
remember  the  spirit  and  joy  of  the  athletes,  the 
dedication  and  leadership  of  the  coaches,  and  the 
willing  service  of  the  volunteers. 

The  week  was  devoid  of  the  nationalism  that 
often  threatens  international  sporting  events. 

The  Cuban  and  Nicaraguan  delegations  to  the 
games  were  well-received  in  contrast  to  what 
happened  at  the  Pan  American  Games  in  In- 
dianapolis two  weeks  later. 

Sports  commentators  made  much  of  the  fact 
that  the  Special  Olympics  modeled  competition  as 
it  should  be.  Everyone  was  encouraged, 
celebrated,  and  honored  for  working  hard  and 
trying — win  or  lose.  Everybody  won,  whether 
they  finished  first  or  eighth.  The  athletes  them- 
selves treated  their  opponents  with  respect  and 
dignity  while  still  trying  hard  in  an  effort  to  win. 

Why  can’t  sport  always  be  like  this?  What  in 
ourselves  and  in  our  society  prevents  us  from 
generally  succeeding  in  a manner  similar  to  the 
Special  Olympians?  Surely,  as  “normal”  people, 
we  should  be  able  to  model  similar  behavior  and 
attitudes  on  a more  regular  basis. 

In  my  judgment,  three  attitudes  prevent  us 
from  modeling  the  same  spirit  of  competition 
shown  by  the  Special  Olympic  athletes.  These  at- 
titudes can  apply  to  participants  and  fans  of  all 
levels  of  sports  and  recreation,  from  professional 
games  to  informal  play. 

1.  The  media,  in  particular  the  national 
media,  often  perpetuate  the  idea  that  winning 
is  the  only  thing.  For  example.  Sports 
Illustrated,  which  was  especially  eloquent  on  the 
subject  of  the  Special  Olympics,  often  uses 
ridicule  and  sarcasm  to  label  and  define  what  it 
considers  losers.  Articles  that  reviewed  college 
football  last  fall  included  sections  labeled  “Satur- 
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day’s  Heros”  and  “Saturday’s  Goats.”  In  another 
article,  readers  learned  that  of  the  “top  20” 
teams,  “only  Michigan  disgraced  itself,”  a 
reference  to  a loss  in  a game  with  Notre  Dame. 

One  of  the  strangest  examples  of  doubletalk 
comes  from  Time  magazine  of  August  24, 1987.  In 
an  article  on  the  Pan  American  Games,  Time 
recognized  Indianapolis  as  the  amateur  sports 
capital  of  the  world  while  trying  to  run  a 
professional  football  team,  the  Indianapolis 
Colts,  into  the  ground.  The  lead  paragraph  began, 
“Counting  the  woeful  Colts,  Indianapolis  seems  to 
have  grabbed  up  most  of  the  amateur  athletes  in 
the  country  and  for  the  past  two  weeks  gone 
international.”  In  one  sentence.  Time  honored  a 
whole  city  for  its  commitment  to  amateur  sports 
while  putting  down  another  organization  for  sup- 
posedly subscribing  to  the  same  concept.  This  at- 
titude toward  “nonwinners”  goes  a long  way  to 
build  the  climate  which  leads  to  the  abuses  that 
are  often  in  the  news. 

2.  We  need  to  examine  the  attitudes  that  we 
as  individuals  bring  into  competition.  Sports 
has  ceased  to  be  an  area  for  “sportsmanship”  and 
has  become  one  of  “gamesmanship.”  Individual 
athletes  too  easily  consider  it  acceptable  to  em- 
ploy whatever  tactics  it  takes  to  win.  Players 
with  this  ends-justify-the-means  attitude  often 
receive  praise.  Players,  individually  and  collec- 
tively as  a team,  do  not  take  enough  responsi- 
bility for  ethical  decisions  on  the  court  or  the 
field.  They  push  the  rules  and  the  system  as  far 
as  they  can.  They  assume  the  referee  is  there  to 
draw  the  line  and  define  what  is  right  or  wrong; 
no  longer  do  players  and  coaches  consider  that 
their  responsibility. 

In  a number  of  sports,  participants  foul  de- 
liberately, committing  the  so-called  “good  foul,” 
in  certain  situations  as  a tactic  to  win.  Then  when 
the  game  gets  out  of  hand,  the  referee  is  somehow 
at  fault  for  losing  control.  In  reality,  the  teams 
create  situations  that  any  referee  would  find 
extremely  difficult  to  control. 

Gamesmanship  exists  in  areas  other  than  just 
highly  organized  athletic  events.  As  soon  as 
pickup  teams  in  basketball  define  a goal,  such  as 
“let’s  play  to  20  points,”  the  number  of  deliberate 
fouls  used  to  prevent  lay-ups  begins  to  escalate. 

3.  In  many  ways,  as  Mennonites,  we  try  to 
rim  away  from  competition  and  seek  to  shield 
ourselves  from  it.  We  find  competition 
acceptable  in  sports,  but  not  in  other  areas  of  life. 
Sometimes  we  work  hard  to  mask  any  type  of 
competition,  especially  if  it  might  elevate  an  indi- 
vidual over  others. 

Yet,  in  many  ways,  life  itself  is  competitive.  A 
score  from  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  or  any 
other  test  graded  on  a bell-shaped  curve  is  a com- 
parative, competitive  score.  A job  interview  is 
competitive.  We  would  do  better  to  accept  com- 
petition as  natural  and  work  to  channel  our 
energies  in  constructive  ways.  We  should  not  run 


away  from  competition  just  because  the  “winning 
is  everything”  philosophy  is  so  prevalent  in  so- 
ciety. Rather,  we  should  celebrate  and  affirm 
those  who  do  well  in  a particular  skill. 

Writing  in  Christian  Scholar’s  Review,  Arther 
F.  Holmes,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Wheaton 
College,  states,  “We  need  to  reinforce  in  sport  as 
well  as  in  art  and  celebration  the  kinds  of  values 
society  should  have.  We  need  to  ask  what  Chris- 
tian servanthood  means  in  competition.  No  kind 
of  play  by  itself  can  build  character.  How  could  a 
Christian  claim  that  it  does?  But  it  can  provide  an 
arena  of  possibilities,  both  good  and  bad,  for  per- 
sonal development.” 

As  a college  or  a church  we  cannot  afford  to  es- 
cape from  competition.  We  do  need  to  learn  to 
participate  even  though  we  may  be  the  best 
or  even  one  of  the  better  ones.  We  do  need  to  learn 
to  support  those  who  do  well — to  congratulate 
and  honor  them.  When  someone  finishes  first  in 
an  eight-team  league,  someone  else  has  to  be 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  even  eighth.  Yet 
through  effort  and  hard  work,  everyone  can  still 


Surely,  as  ‘normar  people,  we  should 
be  able  to  model  similar  behavior  and 
attitudes  on  a more  regular  basis. 


be  a winner.  This  philosophy  can  apply  to 
activities  other  than  athletics. 

If  we  are  not  the  best  at  a particular  skill,  that 
should  not  stop  us  from  trying.  We  should  also 
find  something  that  we  can  do  well  and  be  one  of 
the  best  at  it.  Each  of  us  has  some  gift  that  distin- 
guishes us  among  our  friends.  We  should  find  and 
use  that  gift,  but  we  should  also  be  willing  to 
try — and  even  fail — at  something  else. 

A model  for  us.  The  Special  Olympians  have 
modeled  what  it  means  to  accept  ourselves — what 
we  can  and  cannot  do.  They  were  not  blind  to  or 
unaware  of  their  own  situation  and  abilities. 
Many  of  them  realized  very  clearly  their  own 
handicaps  and  the  superior  skills  of  others.  Yet, 
this  realization  did  not  stop  them  from  trying  to 
do  their  best  and  then  cheering  for  the  winner. 

An  Indiana  athlete  said  it  best.  As  he  displayed  a 
fifth-place  ribbon  for  the  soccer  skills  test  com- 
petition and  cheered  for  the  medal  winners,  he 
said,  “It  is  not  a medal,  but  it  is  something!” 

The  awards  ceremonies  were  special  occasions. 
One  bystander  was  quoted  in  Sports  Illustrated 
as  saying,  “You  know,  I stand  at  these  awards 
ceremonies  and  cry.  It  is  not  a question  of  feeling 
sorry  for  them.  It  is  a feeling  of  happiness  that 
somebody  cares.”  This  feeling  of  happiness  also 
comes  from  the  realization  that  the  Special  Olym- 
pians cared  about  themselves  and  about  each 
other.  ^ 
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When  I wear  purple 
with  a red  hat,  you’ll  know 


by  Katie  Funk  Wiehe 

Why  can’t  we  talk  openly  about  aging?  Why 
can’t  we  bring  it  all  out  up  front— whatever  there 
is  to  face — the  way  we  talk  about  the  develop- 
ment of  teenagers? 

Here  I am,  peeking  over  the  fence  at  the  world 
of  both  recent  and  veteran  retirees,  but  not  many 
will  tell  me  much  about  what  goes  on  inside  them, 
as  if  that’s  a taboo  subject.  Yet  I really  want  to 
know  what  it’s  like.  What  makes  life  meaningful? 
Where  will  I find  understanding  when  life  gets 
slower,  narrower,  and  nearer  the  end? 

“He’s  96  and  his  mind  is  still  clear.  How 
remarkable!’’  someone  comments.  “And  why 
not?”  I counter.  Chronological  age  does  not  indi- 

Here  / am,  peeking  over  the  fence  at 
the  world  of  retirees,  but  not  many  will 
tell  me  what  goes  on  inside  them. 

cate  one’s  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  status. 
I know  of  people  who  at  age  20  and  30  have  fuddy- 
duddy  minds  that  can’t  keep  even  one  idea  clear 
at  a time.  But  we  put  all  older  people  into  one  box 
and  label  it  “over  the  hill.” 

Even  though  most  traditional  congregations 
will  soon  have  many  more  elderly  than  young 
people,  too  often  they’re  invisible  because  they 
are  over  the  hill.  I’ve  seen  churches  in  which  80  to 
90  percent  were  middle-aged  and  elderly  ad- 
dressed as  if  all  were  young  unevangelized  sin- 
ners. 

Even  as  we  are  forced  to  rethink  our 
generalizations  about  teenagers,  we  should 
review  them  for  the  elderly  also.  Each  older 
person  is  unique  and  should  be  dealt  with  as  such. 

What  I read,  however,  tells  me  that  entrance 
into  old  age  sets  up  an  identity  problem  like  that 
of  adolescents.  Growing  up  for  teenagers  is  scary. 
Growing  old  is  also  scary.  The  question  the 
elderly  ask  is,  “How  can  I value  myself  in  a so- 
ciety that  doesn’t  seem  to  value  older  people  like 
it  does  the  middle-aged  and  youth?” 

The  older  generation  today  is  especially  vul- 
nerable to  lack  of  self-esteem.  No  one  ever  wor- 
ried about  their  self-image  when  they  were 
young.  They  were  taught  that  pride  and  laziness 
were  the  worst  sins.  Work  was  always  more  im- 
portant than  leisure.  Many  of  them  as  children 
were  seldom  praised,  yet  often  punished. 


Katie  Funk  Wiebe,  Hillsboro,  Kans.,  is  a Mennonite 
Brethren  writer,  speaker,  and  college  professor. 


Now  these  same  people  are  living  in  a society 
that  emphasizes  the  need  for  self-esteem  and 
opening  up  to  one  another.  How  can  they  if  they 
never  learned  how? 

Furthermore,  with  aging  comes  an  entirely 
new  life  situation.  Retirement  is  often  a drop  in 
status,  so  the  elderly  have  to  find  some  way  of 
maintaining  what  self-respect  they  gathered 
when  young.  The  crisis  of  growing  old  is  too  often 
faced  alone. 

When  the  young  get  desperate  for  attention, 
they  drag  Main  Street  and  grow  their  hair  long 
and  spiky.  Older  people  aren’t  tempted  to  burn 
rubber  on  Main  on  Saturday  evening  and  most 
can’t  grow  much  hair.  But  old  age  is  a testing 
time  to  find  out  if  the  theology  they  forged  in 
middle-age  works. 

My  notes  from  a workshop  on  growing  older 
sponsored  by  Prairie  View  Mental  Health  Center 
state  that  the  primary  spiritual  task  of  the 
elderly  person  is  to  arrive  at  integrity,  to  find  out 
“how  it  all  fits  together,”  not  from  the  perspective 
of  one  who  is  caught  up  in  the  chase,  but  as  one 
who  can  see  from  a different  perspective,  from  a 
greater  distance.  That  makes  sense. 

And  the  other  tasks? 

•To  redefine  my  place.  The  elderly’s  space  nar- 
rows but  the  intensity  of  friendship  and  family 
experiences  grow. 

•To  define  my  own  wisdom  and  how  I will  use 
that  wisdom. 

•To  tell  my  story,  for  it  is  the  work  of  God  in 
my  life. 

•To  do  a life  review  to  find  out  what  grace  and 
forgiveness  are  all  about. 

•To  discover  meaning  not  in  what  I do  or 
produce,  but  in  what  I am. 

As  I peek  over  that  fence,  I collect  ideas  about 
growing  old.  On  my  refrigerator  door  is  a poem 
by  Jenny  Joseph  entitled  “Warning”  which 
begins;  “When  I am  an  old  woman  I shall  wear 
purple/With  a red  hat  which  doesn’t  go,  and 
doesn’t  suit  me. . . . I shall  sit  down  on  the  pave- 
ment when  I’m  tired/and  gobble  up  samples  in 
shops  and  press  alarm  bells.”  It  continues  with 
what  she  plans  to  do  when  she  is  old— daring 
things,  unconventional  things.  She  ends  by  say- 
ing, “But  maybe  I ought  to  practice  a little  now?  So 
people  who  know  me  are  not  too  shocked  and  sur- 
prised/When  suddenly  I am  old  and  start  to  wear 
purple.” 

Someone  suggests  that  the  best  way  to  avoid 
aging  is  to  postpone  one’s  birth.  Because  that  is 
impossible,  the  next  best  policy  is  to  head  straight 
into  it.  When  you  see  me  wearing  purple  with  a 
red  hat,  you’ll  know  I’m  there — and  enjoying  it.<^ 
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Creating  Communities  of  the  Kingdom:  New  Testament 

Models  of  Church  Planting 

by  David  W.  Shenk  and  Ervin  R.  Stutzman 

Every  neighborhood  on  earth  deserves  to  have  a faithful  church  in  it.  This  can  happen  only  when  established 
churches  cooperate  with  each  other  and  allow  the  Holy  Spirit  to  help  them  create  new  churches  in  other 
communities. 

To  provide  helpful  approaches  to  church  growth  today,  Shenk  and  Stutzman  went  to  the  book  of  Acts  to 
see  how  the  apostles  started  new  churches.  They  weave  into  the  biblical  commentary  practical  applications 
gleaned  from  contemporary  theology,  anthropology,  sociology,  psychology,  and  communication  theory.  Each 
chapter  concludes  with  questions  for  review,  study,  and  discussion. 

“In  recent  years  a new  surge  of  interest  in  church  planting  has  been  rising  around  the  Christian  world. 
Many  excellent  books  on  the  subject  have  appeared.  But  Creating  Communities  of  the  Kingdom  stands  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  rest  in  its  depth  and  integrity.  It  is  a stimulating  and  inspiring  challenge  of  biblical 
discipleship.” — C.  Peter  Wagner,  professor.  Fuller  Theological  Seminary 
Paper,  $9.95,  in  Canada  $12.50 


It  Can  Happen  Today!  (student  book)  and 

It  Can  Happen  Today!  Teacher’s  Manual 

by  G.  Edwin  Bontrager  and  Nathan  D.  Showalter 

An  inspiring  study  of  how  the  early  church  grew  with  practical  applications  for  today.  Bontrager 
and  Showalter  show  that  mission  was  the  driving  force  of  the  New  Testament  church,  not  an 
added-on  sideline  for  a few  daring  souls.  This  13-lesson  church  growth  study,  based  on  the  book 
of  Acts,  shows  that  the  “acts  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  can  transform  any  congregation.  It  Can  Happen 
Today.' challenges  Christians  to  learn  about  church  growth  by  putting  into  everyday  practice  key 
biblical  principles. 

The  Teacher’s  Manual  is  8V2"  X 11"  with  spiral  binding  gives  wide  margins  for  notes  and 
enables  the  teacher  to  easily  reproduce  the  many  illustrations  for  overhead  transparencies  using 
a photocopies.  Includes  the  material  in  the  student  book. 

Student  Book,  paper,  $5.95,  in  Canada  $7.50 

Teacher’s  Manual,  spiral,  $14.95,  in  Canada  $18.75 
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C.  WAYNE  ZUNKEL 


Church  Growth  Under  Fire 
by  C.  Wayne  Zunkel 

Zunkel  answers  the  questions  of  many  Christians  who  are  uneasy  with  the  implications  of  the  Church  Growth 
Movement.  Does  Church  Growth  mean  a watered-down  gospel?  Is  Church  Growth  an  attempt  to  program 
the  Holy  Spirit?  Peppered  with  anecdotes  and  illustrations,  this  book  breaks  down  highly  technical  material 
into  everyday  language.  For  pastors,  Sunday  school  classes.  Church  Growth  enthusiasts,  and  concerned 
laypersons. 

Paper,  $8.95,  in  Canada  $10.95 


Herald  Press  books  are  available  through  your  local 
bookstore  or  write  to  Herald  Press  (include  10%  for 
shipping). 
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Church  news 


Every  continent  Is  represented  on  the  MWC  Executive  Committee:  Front  row,  left  to  right— 
Helen  Kruger  (recording  secretary),  Luis  Eller  Rodriguez,  and  Stephen  Ndlovu.  Middle — ^Victor 
Adrian,  Louise  Nussbaumer,  Samuel  Gerber,  and  Hiroshi  Yanada.  Back — Ray  Schlichting 
(treasurer),  Paul  Kraybill  (executive  secretary),  Ross  Bender  (president),  and  Jake  Pauls  (first 
vice-president). 

Record  crowds  expected 
at  1 990  world  conference 


All  attendance  records  for  a Mennonite 
gathering  will  be  shattered  July  24-29, 
1990,  when  visitors  from  around  the 
world  gather  in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  for 
Assembly  12  of  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference, according  to  projections  ap- 
proved by  the  MWC  Executive  Commit- 
tee during  its  annual  meeting,  June  30- 
July  4,  in  Winnipeg.  Executive  Secretary 
Paul  Kraybill  presented  figures  anticipat- 
ing a full-time  registration  of  15,000  peo- 
ple, plus  3,000  evening  and  weekend  part- 
time  participants.  The  mass  Sunday 
morning  worship  service  could  draw  a 
peak  crowd  of  28,000. 

(Committee  members  visited  the  main 
Assembly  12  venues.  Morning  sessions 
will  take  place  in  the  Winnipeg  Conven- 
tion Centre,  which  can  seat  7,200  in  its 
main  auditorium,  plus  2,200  more  in  an 
auxiliary  area  which  will  be  set  up  with 
image  magnification  or  TV  screens.  This 
capacity  will  be  adequate,  since  the  esti- 
mated 4,000  youth  and  junior  high  age 
will  have  a separate  convention  at 
another  location,  and  separate  meetings 
are  planned  for  children. 

For  the  evening  programs,  the  entire 
group  will  meet  in  the  Winnipeg  Arena, 
an  ice  hockey  facility  that  seats  15,000  in 
the  stands  and  an  additional  2,000  on  the 


floor.  The  Sunday  morning  worship  ser- 
vice will  be  held  in  the  adjacent  Winnipeg 
Stadium,  a football  stadium  that  can  seat 
35,000  in  the  stands,  plus  thousands  more 
on  the  field. 

Kraybill  explained  that  his  attendance 
projections  are  the  result  of  past  expe- 
rience plus  extensive  conversations  in 
Winnipeg  and  elsewhere.  The  Executive 
Committee  approved  his  projections  as  a 
basis  for  Assembly  12  budgeting,  al- 
though revisions  will  be  made  as  nec- 
essary when  registrations  actually  begin 
to  arrive. 

Of  the  total  attendance,  about  1,600 
people  are  expected  to  come  from  outside 
North  America.  Canadian  churches  are 
being  encouraged  to  sponsor  an  average 
of  one  guest  each  from  the  “two-thirds 
world”  (Asia,  Africa,  Central  and  South 
America)  through  the  MWC  Travel  Fund. 

In  addition  to  being  the  largest  gather- 
ing ever  of  Mennonites,  the  event  will  be 
the  largest  convention  ever  held  in  the 
city  of  Winnipeg.  Assembly  12  is  to  be 
self-supporting,  with  expenses  covered  by 
income  from  registration,  material  sales, 
and  other  sources. 

The  Executive  Committee  acted  on  sev- 
eral policy  issues  in  connection  with 
Assembly  12: 


—Guidelines  were  approved  for  select- 
ing major  speakers,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  overarching  criteria  be  the 
person’s  spiritual  gift  and  proven  ability. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  non- 
Western  and  minority  resource  persons. 
Speakers  will  be  urged  to  keep  their  ad- 
dresses to  a manageable  length. 

— A tentative  offering  schedule  was  ap- 
proved, with  gifts  going  to  two-thirds- 
world  leadership  training,  literature,  and 
mission  projects.  The  Sunday  morning  of- 
fering will  be  designated  for  any  unmet 
Assembly  12  expenses  if  necessary,  but 
the  hope  is  that  most  of  the  donations  can 
go  to  providing  a head  start  for  the  next 
assembly,  which  is  tentatively  planned  to 
be  held  in  a two-thirds-world  setting. 

—English,  French,  German,  and  Span- 
ish will  be  the  offical  languages. 

— Invitations  will  go  to  a choir  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  a children’s  choir  from 
Guatemala,  a choir  from  Indonesia,  and  a 
choir/drama  group  from  Zaire. 

Excitement  for  the  prospects  for  As- 
sembly 12  was  tempered,  however,  for 
committee  members  by  the  realities  of 
the  existing  situation  in  the  General  Fund 
account.  The  General  Fund  finances  the 
operations  of  MWC  headquarters  in  the 
Chicago  suburb  of  Carol  Stream  and  a va- 
riety of  fraternal  and  communications 
activities.  This  fund  is  not  supported  by 
assembly  revenue. 

A large  deficit  in  1986,  plus  a smaller 
one  in  1987  on  top  of  it,  left  the  General 
Fund  more  than  $94,000  in  the  red  at  the 
start  of  1988,  reported  Kathy  Good,  sec- 
retary for  administrative  services.  Now, 
six  months  into  1988,  the  deficit  has 
grown  even  larger.  The  1988  increase  is 
partly  due  to  normal  cash-flow  fluctua- 
tions, since  most  donations  do  come  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  but  major  in- 
creases in  gifts  from  member  denomina- 


Wlnnlpeg  Arena  will  be  the  site  for  evening 
sessions  during  Assembly  12. 
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tions  will  be  needed  just  to  meet  the  1988 
budget,  let  alone  reduce  the  accumulated 
indebtedness.  The  committee  approved  a 
$172,000  expenditure  budget  for  1989. 

Kathy  Good  and  administrative  as- 
sistant Loretta  Kreider  presented  a pre- 
liminary version  of  a 22-month  calendar 
MWC  hopes  to  place  in  nearly  every  Men- 
nonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  home  in 
North  America.  The  goal  is  to  stimulate 
interest  both  in  Assembly  12  and  in  the 
ongoing  work  of  MWC.  A contribution 
form  will  be  included.  This  project  is  be- 
ing funded  by  members  of  the  Manitoba 
business  community  in  the  interest  of 
building  a broader  long-term  support 
base  for  MWC. 

With  the  continuing  financial  concerns 
as  one  part  of  the  consideration.  Execu- 
tive Committee  members  discussed  the 
larger  questions  of  what  role  the  churches 
really  want  MWC  to  play.  At  last  year’s 
meeting  in  Asuncibn,  Paraguay,  the  com- 
mittee had  asked  Kraybill  to  prepare  a 
working  paper  on  the  philosophy  and 
structure  of  MWC  for  sharing  among  the 
international  churches.  The  group  ac- 
cepted Kraybill’s  paper  as  a forum  for 
discussion,  agreeing  that  it  raised  the 
right  issues. 

Kraybill  noted  that  international  and/ 
or  inter-Mennonite  church  organizations 
are  emerging  in  local,  spontaneous,  and 
natural  ways  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  However,  these  do  not  fit  well  into 
the  present  MWC  structure  or  the  tradi- 
tional North  American/European  struc- 
tures. Some  churches  have  solid  links 
internationally,  such  as  in  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  and  Brethren  in  Christ  models, 
while  others  have  looser  links,  are  “or- 
phaned,” or  have  never  had  international 
ties.  There  is  an  increasing  ferment  for 
new  ways  of  relating  to  each  other. 

MWC  President  Ross  Bender  asked, 
“What  is  the  role  of  MWC  in  all  this?  Is  it 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos?  Or  is  it  really 
chaos  that  we  see  or  healthy,  natural 
organismic  growth,  even  though  it  doesn’t 
conform  to  a neat,  tidy  plan?” 

One  way  that  international  churches 
are  to  be  linked  in  the  next  years  is 
through  a global  study  process.  Helmut 
Harder  of  Winnipeg  updated  the  commit- 
tee on  the  work  of  the  Faith  and  Life 
Committee,  which  has  prepared  a study 
guide  for  use  by  the  worldwide  churches 
in  1989.  The  Faith  and  Life  Committee  is 
currently  considering  sponsoring  an 
interest  group  for  serious  theological  dis- 
cussion during  Assembly  12  rather  than  a 
separate  consultation,  reported  Harder. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  ap- 
proved publication  of  a new  edition  of 
Mennonite  World  Handbook  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Assembly  12  registration 
packet.  Diether  Goetz  Lichdi  of  West 
Germany  will  be  the  editor.  To  keep  costs 
down,  it  will  be  published  in  English  only, 
with  four-language  material  in  the  statis- 
tical section. — David  Shelly  for  MWC 


Mission  agencies 
approve  statement 
on  AiDS 

The  Council  of  International  Ministries, 
representing  21  Mennonite  and  Brethren 
in  Christ  mission/service  agencies,  ap- 
proved a statement  on  AIDS  at  its  recent 
meeting  in  Newton,  Kans.  Among  the 
assumptions  in  the  statement  is  that  each 
“agency  expects  its  workers  to  adhere  to  a 
personal  lifestyle  which  is  free  from  the 
use  of  nonmedical  drugs  and  from  sexual 
activity  outside  the  marriage  relation- 
ship.” 

One  point  of  discussion  was  whether  or 
not  to  require  AIDS  testing.  Every 
agency  but  one  was  against  mandatory 
testing  of  potential  personnel.  Mennonite 
Brethren  Missions/Services  had  already 
agreed  to  require  AIDS  testing  for 
workers  going  to  high-risk  countries, 
whether  or  not  those  countries  required 
such  testing.  John  Lapp  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  questioned  whether 
requiring  testing,  even  for  high-risk 
areas,  may  deny  people  their  human 
rights.  Nevertheless,  the  final  wording 
allowed  such  exceptions. 

A long  section  describes  the  immediate 
organizational  response  to  a worker  con- 
tracting the  AIDS  virus.  The  thrust  of 
this  is  to  respect  confidentiality  “for  the 
benefit  of  the  infected  person  and  his/her 
family.”  The  point  of  this  confidentiality, 
according  to  the  statement,  “is  not  to  try 
to  cover  up  the  matter  but  to  allow  time 
to  gain  complete  information  regarding 
the  diagnosis  and  possible  points  of  con- 
traction before  disclosure.” 

The  Council  of  International  Ministries 
includes  at  least  four  area  committees, 
two  of  which— Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica— met  in  Newton. 

An  overarching  question  facing  mis- 
sion work  in  Africa,  said  Harry  Hyde  of 
Evangelical  Mennonite  Conference,  is, 
“How  do  we  become  partners  with  the 
emerging  church?”  Is  the  missionary 
presence  permanent?  Another  consistent 
theme  of  the  report  was  the  need  for 
leadership  training. 

In  the  Latin  American  report,  Gerald 
Mumaw  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
said,  “We  need  to  free  up  and  finance 
Latin  American  writers”  to  produce 
much-needed  literature.  What  emerged 
was  a vision  to  create  a center  for  Ana- 
baptist research,  publishing,  information, 
and  education.  A specific  invitation  to 
help  support  such  a center  has  come  from 
Colombia,  where  the  local  Mennonite 
church  has  the  clearest  vision  for  such  a 
center,  said  Glendon  Klaassen  of  Com- 
mission on  Overseas  Mission. 

Much  of  the  meeting  time  was  spent 
hearing  reports  from  the  member 
agencies.  Each  was  asked  to  bring  a state- 
ment of  its  theology  of  mission  and 
general  missiological  stance  and 


priorities.  When  all  the  statements  had 
been  read,  the  responses  varied.  David 
Shenk  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  said  he  was  impressed  with  the 
theme  of  shalom  that  emerged  from  the 
statements.  John  Lapp  of  MCC  noted  the 
unity  of  problems  that  agencies  confront 
plus  a shift  from  a Salvationist  to  a 
kingdom  theology.  He  asked,  “How 
uniquely  Mennonite  are  we?” 

Ron  Yoder  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  wondered  if  CIM  could  work 
toward  a joint  statement  on  theology  of 
mission.  Others  shared  the  question 
enough  to  make  it  a focus  of  the  next  CIM 
meeting. 

— Gordon  Houser  for  Meetinghouse 


Goshen  College  appoints 
seven  new 
faculty  members 

The  Goshen  College  Board  of  Overseers 
approved  the  appointment  of  seven  fac- 
ulty members  and  granted  tenure  to  two 
others  at  its  meeting  recently  on  the 
college  campus. 

Joining  the  faculty  are  Carl  Barnett, 
who  will  teach  courses  in  teaching  En- 
glish to  speakers  of  other  languages, 
English  as  a second  language,  and  lin- 
guistics in  the  English  Department; 
Randy  Horst,  who  will  teach  in  the  Art 
Department;  Ron  Johnson,  who  will  teach 
broadcasting  and  direct  the  radio  station; 
Carol  Smith,  who  will  teach  computer 
science  and  math;  Brenda  Srof,  who  will 
teach  in  the  Division  of  Nursing;  and  Tim 
Stalter,  who  will  teach  in  the  Music  De- 
partment and  direct  the  Jazz  Band  and 
Chorale.  The  board  also  approved  the  ap- 
pointment of  David  Miller  as  program 
coordinator  at  Merry  Lea  Environmental 
Learning  Center. 

In  other  actions  the  board  granted  ten- 
ure to  Ron  Brunk,  associate  professor  of 
accounting,  and  Carl  Helrich,  professor  of 
physics,  and  granted  emeritus  status  to 
Norman  Kraus,  who  taught  in  the  Bible/ 
Religion/Philosophy  Department  from 
1951  to  1979,  when  he  and  his  wife,  Ruth, 
took  an  eight-year  assignment  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  in  Japan. 

The  board  voted  to  raise  salaries  4.5 
percent  for  faculty  and  staff  and  ap- 
proved a flexible  benefits  program  that 
brings  parity  to  the  health  plans  for 
faculty  and  staff. 

This  board  meeting  was  the  last  one  for 
Chairperson  Arlene  Mark  of  Elkhart,  Ind. 
She  served  on  the  board  for  12  years,  the 
maximum  allowed,  and  chaired  the  board 
for  the  last  four  years.  Elected  as  chair- 
person for  1988-89  was  Leanne  Schertz  of 
Peoria,  111.  She  is  a professor  and  chair  of 
the  English  Department  at  Illinois  Cen- 
tral College. 
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Chicago  school 
purchases  building; 
gets  back  on  track 

Chicago  Mennonite  Learning  Center, 
which  a year  ago  had  to  vacate  the  build- 
ing it  was  renting  and  was  forced  to 
reduce  its  program  to  only  first  and 
second  grades  this  past  year,  is  now  back 
on  track.  It  has  signed  an  agreement  to 
purchase  a former  Catholic  school  and 
convent— St.  Agnes.  The  learning  center 
will  occupy  the  building  early  next  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  learning  center  will 
open  the  school  year  this  fall  at  its  tempo- 
rary quarters — Grace  Mennonite  Church 
— by  offering  grades  1-4.  A “full-service 
elementary  school”  is  expected  to  be  in 
place  by  the  fall  of  1989. 

Chicago  Mennonite  Learning  Center 
will  not  need  all  the  space  in  the  new 
building,  so  it  is  conducting  a feasibility 
study  to  identify  needs  in  the  surround- 
ing community  and  the  availability  of 
Mennonite  resources  that  can  be  housed 
in  the  school  to  meet  those  needs. 

The  learning  center  was  founded  in 
1980  by  the  Mennonite  congregations 
known  collectively  as  Chicago  Area  Men- 
nonites.  It  is  now  also  sponsored  by 
Illinois  Conference  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  Central  District  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church. 


Building  is  next  step 
for  church  replanting 
in  Grande  Prairie,  Alta. 

A building  project  is  the  next  step  in  a 
church  replanting  effort  in  Grande 
Prairie,  Alta.  Tom  Osinkosky,  pastor  of 
Peace  Mennonite  Fellowship,  says  the 
congregation  hopes  to  buy  three  acres  of 
land  for  a new  building  which  would  be 
used  for  Sunday  morning  worship  ser- 
vices and  for  a growing  young  adult 
ministry. 

Osinkosky,  his  wife,  Claire,  and  eight 
children  moved  to  Grande  Prairie  to  “re- 
plant” Peace  Mennonite  Fellowship  in  the 
fall  of  1986.  The  church  had  closed  its 
doors  about  18  months  before  they  ar- 
rived. Grande  Prairie,  located  300  miles 
northwest  of  Edmonton,  has  a population 
of  26,000. 

The  biggest  development  so  far  has 
been  a coffeehouse  ministry  to  young 
adults  called  “The  Den.”  Ten  young 
people  helped  renovate  the  old  church 
basement  into  a Christian  “nightclub.” 
When  it  opened  in  April  1987,  some  70 
young  people  came.  By  the  fall  of  1987, 
“The  Den”  was  the  largest  youth  ministry 
of  its  kind  in  the  city.  Friday  nights  find 
100-150  young  adults  present  for  Chris- 
tian contemporary  entertainment,  such 
as  bands,  drama  teams,  soloists,  and  vid- 
eos on  large  screens. 


Special  activities  sponsored  by  “The 
Den”  included  the  second  annual  “Grad 
Nite”  in  June,  a six-hour  event  at  a city 
park  for  graduates  from  the  two  city  high 
schools.  Osinkosky  noted  that  “The  Den” 
has  provided  publicity  for  Peace  Men- 
nonite Fellowship.  Radio  stations,  news- 
papers, and  television  networks  have 
covered  “The  Den”  extensively.  “The 
Den”  has  also  brought  various  churches 
in  the  city  together,  since  the  core  group 
is  made  up  of  young  people  from  a 
number  of  churches.  The  congregation 
has  continued  to  grow.  Attendance  at 
Sunday  morning  services  numbers  50-60, 


Pastor  Tom  Osinkosky  interviews  a par- 
ticipant in  the  weekiy  gathering  at  “The  Den.” 


with  more  new  contacts  made  weekly. 
Two  congregational  groups  meet  at  the 
Osinkosky  home  weekly  in  addition  to 
“The  Den”  core  group.  The  growth, 
particularly  at  “The  Den,”  has  forced  the 
congregation  to  look  for  larger  facilities. 
The  new  building  will  accommodate  300 
young  adults  in  the  basement  and  a 
similar  number  for  worship  services  on 
the  main  floor. 

The  congregation  hopes  to  begin  build- 
ing this  fall.  Cost  is  estimated  at  $230,000. 
The  congregation  will  need  to  raise  about 
$160,000  above  what  it  will  get  for  the 
sale  of  the  present  building  and  what  is  in 
the  present  building  fund. 

The  Grande  Prairie  church  replanting 
is  sponsored  by  Northwest  Conference 
and  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


Fast-growing  church 
in  Indiana 

dedicates  new  facilities 

Fast-growing  Tri-Lakes  Community 
Church  of  Bristol,  Ind.,  dedicated  its  new 
250-seat  sanctuary  and  Sunday  school  ad- 
dition recently.  Nine  years  ago  atten- 
dance at  Tri-Lakes  was  25,  five  years  ago 
45,  and  today  150.  The  addition  antici- 
pates continued  growth,  according  to  Pas- 
tor Dale  Stoll. 

The  building  was  constructed  largely 
by  volunteer  labor,  both  local  and  from 
other  Indiana-Michigan  Conference  con- 


gregations. At  its  1987  annual  meeting, 
the  conference  designated  the  Tri-Lakes 
building  program  as  a special  project. 

“Over  100  volunteers  helped  us,”  said 
Stoll.  “We  planned  two  work  weeks  last 
August  and  September.  The  new  building 
is  so  designed  that  20  more  feet  can  be 
added  to  the  end  of  the  sanctuary,  in- 
creasing its  capacity  to  400  persons.” 

“We  thought  two  weeks  would  be 
enough  to  do  the  job  but  soon  learned  dif- 
ferently,” said  Associate  Pastor  Eli  Sho- 
walter  during  the  congregational  sharing 
period  at  the  dedication  service.  “The 
longer  process  provided  personal  growth 
for  a number  of  member  participants  in 
spite  of  small  conflicts  which  attend  such 
a concentrated  effort.  It  did  not  divide  the 
congregation  as  building  a church  is  pur- 
ported to  do.” 

Speaking  for  Indiana-Michigan  Confer- 
ence, Conference  Minister  Willis  Breck- 
bill  used  Solomon’s  prayer  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Jerusalem  temple  to  show  that 
Solomon  recognized  God’s  holiness,  that 
God  had  kept  his  promise  to  David,  and 
then  asked  God  to  keep  his  promises  for 
the  future.  The  Tri-Lakes  congregation 
can  take  a similar  attitude  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  building  dedication,  he  sug- 
gested.— Levi  Hartzler 


Preliminary  materials 
for  children’s  club  project 
to  be  ready  soon 

The  preliminary  materials  for  the 
children’s  club  project  are  scheduled  to  be 
published  this  summer,  according  to  edi- 
tors Virginia  Hostetler  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  Edna  Dyck  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  Intended 
for  children  in  grades  3-8,  the  materials 
are  being  produced  by  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House  (MC)  and  Commission  on 
Education  (GC). 

“It  will  give  children  enjoyable  experi- 
ences that  stress  Christian  values  and 
build  character,”  said  Rosella  Wiens 
Regier,  a member  of  the  editorial  council. 
The  concept  for  the  club  was  tested  in  25 
congregations  as  well  as  with  con- 
sultants. Included  in  the  preliminary  ma- 
terials will  be  an  introductory  leader’s 
guide  and  a handbook,  which  tells  about 
the  club’s  philosophy,  history,  and  pro- 
gram. 

The  first  year  of  a six-year  cycle  of  ma- 
terials will  be  completed  by  summer  1989 
for  distribution  to  congregations.  Much  of 
the  material  will  be  based  on  the  wisdom 
literature  and  gospel  stories  found  in  the 
Bible. 

The  project  was  to  have  been  named 
Discovery  Clubs  until  it  was  learned  that 
that  name  is  already  legally  registered  by 
another  organization.  Hence,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  editorial  council  are  presently 
looking  for  another  suitable  name. 
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Hartziers:  Stanley,  Ian,  Mary  Ann,  Herman 


BACK  FROM  SPAIN 

Hartziers  use  radio 
to  reach  North  Africa 

Sharing  the  gospel  through  radio  to 
North  Africa  is  the  ministry  of  Herman 
and  Mary  Ann  Hartzler,  workers  in  Spain 
with  Gospel  Missionary  Union  and 
overseas  mission  associates  with  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions.  They  first  went 
to  Spain  in  1972. 

Herman  is  manager  of  GMU’s  record- 
ing studio  in  Malaga,  where  three  weekly 
30-minute  radio  programs  are  produced 
in  the  Arabic  and  Berber  languages. 
Listeners  in  North  Africa  and  Europe 
hear  the  programs  broadcast  on  Trans 
World  Radio  in  Monaco,  on  ELWA  in 
Liberia,  and  on  IBRA  in  Portugal. 

The  radio  programs  are  evangelistic  in 
nature,  aimed  primarily  at  students  ages 
15-35.  The  audience  is  primarily  Muslim, 
so  “we  present  the  gospel  in  a positive 
way  that  doesn’t  belittle  their  religion,” 
Herman  explained. 

Mary  Ann’s  responsibilities  at  the  re- 
cording studio  include  handling  some  of 
the  mail,  copying  cassettes,  mailing  radio 
programs,  and  doing  secretarial  work. 

Hartziers  request  prayer  for  Christians 
and  new  believers  in  North  Africa.  Some 
occasionally  are  imprisoned;  others 
receive  pressure  because  of  their  faith. 
With  strong  family  units  within  a 
dominant  Muslim  culture,  individuals 
find  it  difficult  to  respond  to  the  Chris- 
tian message. 

When  Hartziers  return  to  Spain  in 
September  following  a three-month 
North  American  assignment,  Herman 
will  be  filling  in  for  seven  months  for  the 
general  director  of  GMU’s  media  center  in 
Malaga,  which  includes  the  recording 
studio,  a print  shop,  and  the  cor- 
respondence course  department. 

Herman  grew  up  in  the  Goshen,  Ind., 
area,  and  Mary  Ann  (Thiessen)  is  a native 
of  Austin,  Man.  They  have  two  sons: 
Stanley  (14)  and  Ian  (12). 


Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Jason  Kuniholm,  Frazer,  Pa. 

What  a double  standard.  I was  glad  to 
read  that  Edith  Shenk  exercises  her  pas- 
toral gifts  within  her  congregation  (“A 
Woman  in  Leadership,”  June  28).  But  I 
was  not  glad  to  read  that  she  is  not 
licensed  or  ordained.  It  seems  like  very  in- 
consistent biblical  interpretation  if  one 
believes  that  Scripture  denies  women  the 
chance  to  be  in  leadership  over  men,  but 
then  endorses  women  in  their  right  to  use 
their  God-given  pastoral  gifts  as  long  as 
they  are  not  officially  acknowledged. 

The  pressure  to  deny  women  the  right 
to  hear  the  call  of  God  on  their  lives  sure 
does  some  strange  things  to  our  view  of 
Scripture.  On  this  issue  it  doesn’t  seem 
possible  to  have  it  both  ways.  Edith  says 
it  doesn’t  bother  her  that  she  isn’t  li- 
censed or  ordained,  but  it  bothers  me. 


James  R.  Hess,  Bethel,  Pa. 

The  article  condemning  capital  punish- 
ment by  J.  Nelson  Kraybill  (June  21)  was 
well  written.  However,  the  assumptions 
Kraybill  makes  pose  some  interesting 
questions. 

It  seems  obvious  that  capital  punish- 
ment was  not  instituted  prior  to  the 
Flood— and  so  violence  multiplied  unre- 
strained (Gen.  6).  Might  this  lack  of  a re- 
straining influence  have  necessitated  the 
destruction  of  both  man  and  beast  via  the 
Flood?  If  so,  did  not  a much  greater  loss 
of  life  result  from  the  lack  of  capital 
punishment  than  had  there  been  the 
restraining  influence  of  capital  punish- 
ment? Didn’t  God  himself  institute 
capital  punishment  after  the  Flood  (Gen. 
9:5-6)? 

If  it  were  correct  that  capital  punish- 
ment increases  violence,  how  could  God 
make  such  a mistake?  Didn’t  God  remind 
Israel  of  the  necessity  to  cleanse  the  land 


of  defilement  by  putting  murderers  to 
death  (Num.  35:21,  27,  31-34)?  Didn’t  God 
show  us  that  the  sixth  commandment 
does  not  forbid  capital  punishment  by  his 
instructions  to  Moses  in  Exodus  21:12, 
Exodus  32:26-29,  and  Numbers  25:7-13? 

Although  we  agree  that  Christ  took  the 
New  Testament  church  out  of  the  capital 
punishment  business,  does  not  the  lan- 
guage of  Romans  13:4-5  clearly  tell  us  the 
state  does  and  should  wield  the  sword?  Do 
we  think  the  apostle  Paul  contemplated 
suicide  (Acts  25:11),  or  was  he  asking  for 
the  death  penalty  if  he  should  be  found 
guilty  of  deeds  worthy  of  death?  Whom 
did  he  expect  to  administer  the  death 
penalty? 

The  fact  that  capital  punishment  re- 
strains greater  violence  is  verified  in  our 
prisons.  Our  own  Mennonite  prison 
ministries  have  informed  me  from 
sources  as  widely  dispersed  as  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Alabama  that  prisoners  re- 
joiced when  capital  punishment  was  re- 
stored. Prior  to  restoration  prisoners 
would  kill  each  other  or  a guard  for  as  lit- 
tle motive  as  to  gain  a pack  of  cigarettes. 
Violent  homosexuals  rule  unrestrained 
and  unchallenged  in  some  prison  areas 
where  the  restraining  influence  of  capital 
punishment  is  absent.  So  that  our  people 
can  make  good  judgments,  should  we  not 
do  a better  job  of  publishing  such  facts? 

Regarding  inequalities  between  minor- 
ities and  majorities,  if  God  really  means 
what  he  says  about  murder  and  polluting 
of  the  land  (Num.  35:21-34),  might  not  our 
civilization  last  longer  if  more  majority 
murderers  were  brought  to  his  style  of 
justice,  including  the  murderers  of  the 
unborn,  rather  than  to  do  away  with 
capital  punishment?  Is  it  not  true  that 
observation  verifies  that  societies  always 
will  have  to  reckon  with  the  death 
penalty?  The  only  choice  would  seem  to 
be,  will  the  Mafia  and  the  other  criminal 
elements  employ  the  death  penalty  exclu- 
sively for  their  own  unjust  ends  or  will 
the  law  use  it  for  the  ends  God  intended 
when  he  instituted  it? 


Pontius'  Puddle 
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Mennoscope 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  was  part  of  a 
church  delegation  that  offered  condolences 
to  Iran  following  the  July  3 incident  in  which  a 
U.S.  Navy  ship  mistakenly  shot  down  an 
Iranair  jetliner,  killing  all  290  people  on  board. 
Mark  Siemens  of  the  MCC  U.S.  Washington 
Office  joined  six  other  members  of  a coalition 
called  Churches  for  Middle  East  Peace  in  a 
July  6 visit  to  Iranian  diplomats  in  Wash- 
ington. During  the  visit,  Leland  Wilson  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  led  a prayer.  Said  one 
of  the  diplomats:  “Who  could  believe  that 
Americans  and  Iranians  can  pray  together?” 

Progress  was  made  on  the  format  for  As- 
sembly 12  of  Mennonite  World  Conference 

during  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Program 
Committee  in  Winnipeg,  Man. — site  of  the 
1990  event.  The  committee  gave  tentative  ap- 
proval to  subthemes,  decided  on  a daily  sched- 
ule of  meetings,  and  came  to  decisions  on  meet- 
ing sites.  The  daily  subthemes  tie  in  with  the 
overall  theme  of  “Witnessing  to  Christ  in  To- 
day’s World.”  The  daily  schedule  will  include 
morning  plenary  sessions;  afternoons  set  aside 
for  tours,  displays,  music,  art,  drama,  and 
small-group  meetings;  and  evening  worship 
services.  The  facilities  that  will  be  used  are  the 
Winnipeg  Convention  Centre,  the  Winnipeg 
Arena,  and  the  Winnipeg  Stadium. 

“In  the  present  silent,  stealthy  disaster  of 
drought,  it’s  not  easy  to  know  how  to  re- 
spond,” said  Pastor  Eldon  King  of  Roanoke 
(111.)  Mennonite  Church  during  a recent  wor- 
ship service.  He  read  an  open  letter  from  the 
pulpit  to  “Our  Hurting  Farmers.”  Later  that 
week  he  arranged  a meeting  for  affected  farm- 
ers and  for  those  who  would  like  to  help.  Ron 
Ropp,  director  of  pastoral  care  at  Mennonite 
Hospital  in  nearby  Bloomington,  talked  to  the 
30  people  in  attendance  about  how  to  deal  with 
situations  that  are  beyond  one’s  control.  The 
group  hopes  to  meet  again  in  a few  weeks. 

Saving  money  for  the  church,  eliminating 
duplications,  and  working  together  on  fu- 
ture projects  were  the  purposes  of  a recent 
joint  meeting  of  the  staff  persons  of  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  and  the  Media  Ministries 
Department  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
The  recent  event  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church  Center  was  the  first  time  the 
staffs  of  both  agencies  met  on  a broad  scale. 
Media  Ministries  director  Ken  Weaver  pointed 
out  that  the  lines  traditionally  separating  the 
two  communication  agencies  have  become  in- 
creasingly blurred  in  some  areas,  such  as 
electronic  media  versus  print  media,  in-church 
versus  mission  resources,  and  paperback  ver- 
sus audio  and  video  “books.”  Said  MPH 
publisher  Bob  Ramer:  “We  have  to  remember 
that  1,000  Mennonite  churches  is  a very  small 
base  to  work  with.” 

New  York  City’s  first  Selfhelp  Crafts  shop 
has  opened  in  the  Flushing  area  of  Queens. 

Called  “Global  Village  Crafts,”  it  promotes  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  the  community  and  aims 
to  communicate  its  values.  The  shop  is  oper- 
ated by  Redeemer  Community  Church,  a new 
Mennonite  congregation,  and  managed  by 
Mark  Perry,  who  g;ot  his  start  selling  Selfhelp 
Crafts  at  street  fairs  in  Manhattan.  Selfhelp, 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
assists  third-world  artisans  by  marketing  their 
crafts  in  North  America. 

Oaklawn  Center  is  constructing  an  11-unit 
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Belmont  reaches  out  to  neighbors. 

Some  200  people  of  all  ages  enjoyed  a 
community  event  recently  at  Belmont 
Mennonite  Church  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  Rhea 
Zimmerman  (standing),  the 
congregation’s  community  worker,  talks 
with  11-month-old  Mark  Clere  and  80- 
year-old  Bessie  Whalen.  The  event 
included  face  painting,  a skate-board 
contest,  a pie-baking  contest,  a dunk 
tank,  arm  wrestling,  blue-grass  music, 
and  a chicken-barbecue  supper. 

Belmont  has  had  a part-time 
community  worker  since  1980  to  help  the 
congregation  relate  to  300  homes  in  the 
neighborhood — a lower-income  area  of 
retirees  and  transients.  “Community 
work  is  moving  from  being  seen  as  doing 
work  projects  to  becoming  more  of  a 
pastoral/visitation  ministry,”  says 
Zimmerman.  Some  of  the  regular 
church/community  contacts  are  a 
monthly  newsletter,  two  women’s  Bible 
studies,  and  tapes  of  the  worship  service 
for  shut-ins. 


apartment  complex  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  which 
will  provide  semi-independent  living  and 
supervised  living  facilities  for  Oaklawn  clients. 
Oaklawn  is  a Mennonite  mental  health  facility 
with  programs  in  both  Goshen  and  nearby 
Elkhart.  The  new  construction  is  funded  by  a 
loan  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Residents  will  pay  rent 
according  to  their  income.  A fund-raising  drive 
is  in  process  to  purchase  interior  furnishings 
for  the  complex. 


The  25th  anniversary  of  the  merger  of  Men- 
nonite and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
congregations  in  Perry  ton,  Tex.,  was  cele- 
brated recently.  The  theme  was  “(fathered  in 
His  Name,”  and  the  speakers  were  five  former 
pastors  of  the  two  previous  congregations  of 
the  merged  group.  Presently  the  congrega- 
tion— known  as  Perryton  Mennonite  Church — 
has  50  members.  It  uses  a facility  built  in  1970. 

Hesston  (Kans.)  Mennonite  Church  pastor 
Phil  Bedsworth  received  a kidney  trans- 
plant on  July  1,  and  his  progress  so  far  gives 
renewed  hope  for  restoration  to  good  health — 
something  he  has  missed  since  he  became  ill 
with  leukemia  two  years  ago.  He  had  success- 
fully received  a bone-marrow  transplant  in 
January  1987,  but  an  infection  last  summer 
damaged  his  kidneys.  Bedsworth  is  currently 
on  a leave  of  absence  from  his  congregation. 

Reentry  retreats  for  returning  Mennonite 
missionaries  and  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee workers  are  scheduled  for  this  summer 
and  fall.  Child  care  and  children’s  activities 
will  be  provided  at  each  one.  The  retreats  are: 
•For  people  returning  to  the  East  Coast  and 
Great  Lakes  regions,  Aug.  5-7,  at  Laurelville 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center.  The  resource 
persons  are  former  MCC  overseas  leaders 
Gerald  and  Geri  Mumaw  and  Eldon  and 
Rachel  Stoltzfus.  More  information  from  Ruth 
Keidel  at  MCC,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

•For  people  returning  to  western  Canada  and 
western/central  U.S.,  September.  23-25,  in 
Winnipeg,  Man.  The  resource  persons  are 
Bruno  and  Wanda  Bergen  of  Commission  on 
Overseas  Mission.  More  information  from  Len 
Siemens  at  MCC  Canada,  134  Plaza  Dr.,  Win- 
nipeg, MB  R3T  5K9. 

•For  people  returning  to  Ontario,  Oct.  21-23,  in 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.  The  resource  person  is 
former  Swaziland  MCCer  Ron  Mathies.  More 
information  from  MCC  Ontario  at  50  Kent 
Ave.,  Kitchener,  ON  N2G  3R1. 

The  School  for  Equipping  and  Nurturing 
Disciples  will  begin  its  third  year  on  Sept.  9. 
It  is  a nine-month  training  program  operated 
by  Communion  Fellowship — a Brethren/Men- 
nonite  congregation  in  Goshen,  Ind.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  school  is  to  mobilize  lay  people 
within  their  local  congregations.  The  program 
includes  classroom  instruction,  part-time  em- 
ployment, discipleship,  evangelism  hands-on 
training,  and  participation  in  a local  church. 
More  information  is  available  from  Com- 
munion Fellowship  at  4231^  E.  Jefferson  St., 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 


New  appointments: 

•Tom  Stuckey,  director  of  financial  affairs, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  starting  in 
August.  He  served  previously  on  the  faculty  of 
Northwest  Technical  College  in  Archbold, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  dean  of  instruction  and 
taught  accounting  courses.  Before  that  he  was 
general  manager  of  Archbold  Equipment,  an 
agricultural  implement  firm. 

•Linford  Good,  interim  director  of  evangelism, 
Lancaster  Conference,  starting  in  July.  He  suc- 
ceeds Rick  Murphy,  who  resigned  so  he  could 
devote  full-time  to  his  work  as  pastor  of 
Mountville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  In  the 
process,  the  half-time  position  was  transferred 
from  the  conference’s  Board  of  Con^egational 
Ministries  to  the  Board  of  Missions.  Good 
recently  completed  a year  of  study  at  Eastern 


Mennonite  Seminary  and  is  serving  as  associ- 
ate pastor  of  Marietta  (immunity  Chapel. 
•Michael  Zehr,  assistant  director  of  admis- 
sions, Goshen  College,  starting  in  June.  He 
succeeds  Doug  Liechty  Caskey,  who  will  enter 
graduate  school  this  fall.  Zehr  worked  most 
recently  as  sales  administrator  with  Weiland 
Designs  in  Goshen,  Ind.  He  has  also  been  an 
assistant  pastor,  a construction  worker,  and  a 
member  of  the  Ekklesia  traveling  youth 
ministry. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•David  and  Janice  Sutter  will  become  copas- 
tors of  Kern  Road  Mennonite  Church,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  on  Sept.  1.  They  succeed  Lee 
Weldy,  who  has  been  the  lay  leader. 

• Calm  Kauffman  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Fairview  Mennonite  Church,  Surrey,  N.Dak., 
on  July  10.  He  was  licensed  in  1986. 

•James  Armstrong  resigned  as  pastor  of  Val- 
paraiso (Ind.)  Mennonite  Church  on  May  31. 
•James  Johnson  was  licensed  as  associate  pas- 
tor of  Leader  (Minn.)  Mennonite  Church  on 
June  26.  He  serves  alongside  Pastor  Orie 
Schrock. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Director  of  student  activities,  Goshen  College. 
This  is  a 25-hours-a-week,  August  through 
May,  position.  It  is  an  administrative  faculty 
position  in  the  Student  Development  Division. 
Send  resume  to  Larry  Rupp  at  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  IN  46526.  * 

•Assistant  hostess,  International  Guest 
House,  Washington,  D.C.  This  is  a one-year 
voluntary  service  assignment  under  Allegheny 
Conference.  Good  interpersonal  skills  and 


Janzens  retire  after  45  years.  After  45 
years  of  serving  pastorates  in  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania, 
Sam  and  Lila  Mae  Janzen  have  retired  to 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Souderton  Mennonite 
(Uiurch,  where  Sam  on  June  30  com- 
pleted four  years  as  a member  of  the 
pastoral  team,  honored  the  couple  with  a 
drop-in  reception  and  presentation  of  a 
quilt  pieced  and  quilted  by  members  of 
the  congregation  in  the  Jacob’s  Ladder 
pattern.  While  officially  retired,  Sam 
will  continue  church  involement:  he  will 
be  employed  part-time  by  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Seminary  and  by  Zion  Mennonite 
Church.  He  also  chairs  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Eastern  Mennonite  (College 
and  Seminary. 


New  MCCers  include  10  from  the  Mramonite  Church.  Among  the  31  new  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  workers  participating  in  orientation,  June  14-21,  at  MCC 
headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.,  were  10  from  the  Mennonite  Church.  They  were:  Front 
row  Oeft  to  right) — Carman  and  Carolyn  Albrecht  (with  children  Julian,  Laura,  and 
Daniel)  of  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  hosting  and  maintenance  work  in  Bolivia;  Joy  Lapp 
of  Port  Allegheny,  Pa.,  English  teacher  in  Egypt;  and  Mark  and  Emily  Will  (with 
sons  Jason  and  Peter)  of  Akron,  Pa.,  job  creation/appropriate  technology  and  com- 
munity development  work  in  Mexico.  Back  row— Leo  Martin  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  fi- 
nancial resource  consultant  based  in  Hagerstown;  Brent  Beidler  of  Quechee,  Vt., 
livestock  specialist  in  Bangladesh;  Douglas  Hertzler  of  Milton,  Pa.,  agriculture  and 
community  development  work  in  Bolivia;  and  Nancy  and  Kenneth  Long  of  New 
Wilmington,  Pa.,  English  teachers  in  China. 


some  cross-cultural  experience  is  desirable. 
Contact  board  chairperson  Annabelle  Kratz  at 
13495  Brighton  Dam  Rd.,  Clarksville,  MD 
21029;  phone  301-596-9057. 

•Carpenter,  in  Champaign,  111.  This  is  a one-  or 
two-year  Voluntary  Service  assignment  under 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The  person  will 
work  in  housing  rehabilitation  with  “empty 
tomb,”  a Christian  organization  serving  the 
needy.  The  person  must  be  familiar  with  con- 
struction and  remodeling,  be  able  to  work  with 
little  supervision,  be  flexible,  and  be  able  to 
work  with  other  people.  Contact  Sandy  Miller 
at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone 
219-294-7523. 

•Head  cook  and  maintenance  assistant.  Camp 
Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa.  These  are  two  different 
full-time,  year-round  positions.  Experience  in 
quantity  cooking  is  preferred  for  the  first  job, 
and  experience  in  construction  and 
maintenance  is  desirable  for  the  second. 
Contact  the  camp  at  R.  3,  Box  646,  Halifax, 
PA  17032;  phone  717-896-3441. 

Change  of  address:  Vernon  E.  Bontreger  to 
1420-6  Kentfield  Way,  Goshen,  IN  46526.  Clin- 
ton Frame  Mennonite  Church,  63846  C.R.  35, 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Correction:  Increased  fighting  in  northern  So- 
malia— not  Sudan,  as  reported  in  the  July  19 
“Mennoscope” — forced  three  Mennonite 
Central  Cbmmittee  workers  to  leave  the  area. 


New  members 


Line  Lexington,  Pa.:  Lee  and  Renita  Myers 
and  Harry  Kratz,  Jr.,  by  confession  of  faith. 

Ridgeview,  Gordonville,  Pa.:  George  and 
Rhoda  Beiler. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Grottoes,  Va.:  Kimberly  Bow- 
man, Sharisa  Keim,  Michele  Garrison,  Duane 
Garrison,  and  Mendy  Roach. 

Scottdale,  Pa.:  David  Cooper  and  Dickson 
Sommers. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Alder,  Douglas  and  Joan  (Showalter),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Jodi  Katherine, 
June  23. 

Baldridge,  Tim  and  Rose  (Stutzman),  Peru, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Maggie  Mae,  July  10. 

Burkhart,  Glenn  and  Sherri  (Hershey), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Kiersie  Dianne,  May  26. 

Eash,  Arlyn  and  Maxine  (Rempel), , 

B.C.,  second  son,  Philip  Perry,  July  5. 

Gamer,  Scott  and  Carol  (DeVoe),  Rittman, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Jessica  Lee,  May  20. 

Glick,  Sam  and  Jean  (Sutter),  Pekin,  111., 
second  daughter,  Allison  Elizabeth,  Apr.  4. 

Hoover,  Warren  and  Christine  (Erb), 
Stevens,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Chelsea  Elizabeth,  July  8. 

King,  Ray  and  Diann  (Landis),  Wadsworth, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Jaclyn  Laur- 
rita,  July  9. 

Leaman,  Stephen  and  Doris  (Weaver), 
Broadway,  Va.,  first  child,  Michelle  Dawn, 
July  10. 

Litwiller,  Darwin  and  Patty  (Kucik),  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  second  child,  first  son,  Cody  Keith, 
June  9. 

Litwiller,  Roger  and  Bobbie  (Kiehl), 
Delavan,  111.,  first  child,  Scott  Michael,  June 
23. 

Mahtre,  Vijay  and  Joy  (Gaddam),  , 

111.,  first  child,  Veronica  Priya,  June  11. 

Marshall,  Peter  and  Reta  (Cressman),  Ed- 
son,  Alta.,  second  child.  Laurel  Janinne,  Feb. 
27. 

Martin,  Rodney  and  Evelyn  (Yoder),  Cal- 
gary, Alta.,  second  child,  Allison  Dawn,  Jan. 
31. 

Mast,  David  and  Karen  (Stoltzfus),  Stevens, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Joshua  David,  July  12. 

Miller,  Robert  and  Trish  (Unruh),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jordan  Anthony, 
July  8. 
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Morris,  Walter  Kim  and  Deborah  Sue  (Der- 
stine),  Telford,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  first 
daughter,  Brittany  Ruth,  July  11. 

Nafziger,  Dan  and  Evie  (Hartman),  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  first  child,  Elizabeth  Joy,  July  7. 

Nofziger,  Joel  and  Carol  (Chester),  Toledo, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lindsey 
Elizabeth,  June  28. 

Nickel,  Alvin  and  Fern  (Martin),  Rosemary, 
Alta.,  third  daughter,  Rachel  Jaclyn,  June  8. 

Shank,  David  and  Cynthia  (Gault),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  fourth  son,  Caleb  Jeremiah, 
July  11. 

Shank,  Sheldon  and  Lois  (Ruth),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  July  5. 

Smoker,  Ronald  and  Diane  (Ryan),  Honey 
Brook,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Briane  Marie,  June  28. 

Thomas,  Norman  and  Melody  (Leinbach), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  third  child,  first  son,  Andre 
Jordan,  July  8. 

Troup,  Robert  and  Dawn,  Richfield,  Pa., 
second  daughter,  Elya  Irene,  Feb.  29. 

Ulrich,  David  and  Kathy  (Shirk),  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  third  son,  Joel  Christopher,  June 
30. 

Unternahrer,  Chris  and  Debra  (Gesling), 
Wayland,  Iowa,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Lee 
Franklin,  July  5. 

Van  Pelt,  Steve  and  Joy  (Brenneman), 
Conestoga,  Pa.,  first  child,  Tonya  Joy,  May  29. 

Williams,  Sam  and  Cindy  (Detweiler),  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  first  child,  Sharayah  Elise,  July  9. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Auter-Yoder.  Andy  Auter,  South  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  Congregational  Church,  and  Shei- 
la Yoder,  South  Burlington,  Vt.,  Shore  cong., 
by  Orville  Miller,  June  11. 

Beiler-Nolt.  Loren  Beiler,  Bart  (Pa.)  cong., 
and  Karen  Nolt,  Ridgeview  cong.,  Gordonville, 
Pa.,  by  Robert  L.  Petersheim,  June  18. 

Cox-Short.  Timothy  Scott  Ck)x,  Decatur, 
Ala.,  and  Deborah  Sue  Short,  both  of  Berea 
cong.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by  Carl  Martin  and  Walter 
Short,  uncle  of  the  bride,  Apr.  23. 

Garber-Hartnell.  Richard  Garber,  Hub- 
bard, Oreg.,  and  Patricia  Harnell,  Canby, 
Oreg.,  both  of  Zion  cong.,  by  Leo  Schlegel,  July 
9. 

Houge-King.  Scott  Houge,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Janelle  King, 
Parnell,  Iowa,  West  Union  cong.,  by  Merv 
Birky,  June  18. 

Kanagy-Stutzman.  Chuck  Kanagy,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  and  Judy  Stutzman,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  Normal  cong.,  by  Orie 
Wenger  and  Tom  Kauffman,  June  18. 

Krall-King.  Michael  Krall,  Oak  Park,  111., 
Kingview  cong.,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  Karen 
King,  Western  Springs,  111.,  Lombard  cong.,  by 
Emma  Richards,  July  9. 

Libby -Yoder.  Robert  Libby,  Hiawatha, 
Iowa,  Baptist  Church,  and  Sherry  Yoder,  Hia- 
watha, Iowa,  West  Union  cong.,  by  Merv  Birky 
and  Roy  Libby,  June  25. 

Martin-Miller.  Douglas  R.  Martin,  Leola, 
Pa.,  Forest  Hills  cong.,  and  Denise  Y.  Miller, 
Bird-in-Hand,  Pa.,  Sunnyside  cong.,  by  Mark 
R.  Wenger,  July  9. 

Nafziger-Bachman.  Eric  Dean  Nafziger, 
Hopedale,  111.,  Hopedale  cong.,  and  Karen  Kay 
Bachman,  Eureka,  111.,  Metamora  cong.,  by 
Carl  Horner,  June  25. 


Nofziger-Siemens.  Jon  Nofziger,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  and  Charlotte  Siemens,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
Fort  Garry  cong.,  by  Walter  Sawatzky,  May 
29. 

Nyce-Brenneman.  Ken  Nyce,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  First  Deaf  Mennonite,  and  Ruth  Ann 
Brenneman,  Wellman,  Iowa,  First  Mennonite, 
by  Anne  Stuckey  and  Cleon  Nyce,  uncle  of  the 
groom.  May  14. 

Ramer-Hinz.  Joel  Ramer,  Edmonton,  Alta., 
Holyrood  cong.,  and  Angelika  Hinz, 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  Baptist  Community  Church, 
by Goliath,  July  1. 

Roth-Kaiser.  Carey  Roth,  Wayland,  Iowa, 
Sugar  Creek  cong.,  and  Tami  Kaiser,  Garrison, 
Iowa,  Lutheran  Church,  by  Phlll  E. 
Andreasen,  June  11. 

Schloneger-Conrad.  Craig  Schloneger, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  North  Clinton  cong.,  and  Ann 
Conrad,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by 
Bob  Schloneger  and  Bob  Shriner,  July  2. 

Simensen-Brubaker.  Philip  Simensen, 
Wolf  Point,  Mont.,  Lutheran  Church,  and 
Betty  Brubaker,  Chicago,  111.,  Evanston  cong., 
by  David  Hostetler,  June  18. 


Obituaries 


Gehman,  Ernest  G.,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Elizabeth  (Gehman)  Gehman,  was  born  at 
Bally,  Pa.,  Nov.  26, 1901;  died  of  cancer  at  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  June  29,  1988;  aged  86  y.  In 
1926,  he  was  married  to  Gertrude  Nissley,  who 
died  on  June  26,  1966.  On  July  27,  1967,  he  was 
married  to  Margaret  Martin,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Daniel,  John,  and 
David)  and  2 daughters  (Hulda  Claude  and 
Rachel  Metzler).  On  Mar.  26,  1938,  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  and  served  the  Zion, 
Pleasant  Grove,  and  Morning  View  Mennonite 
churches.  He  was  a member  of  Morning  View 
Mennonite  Churcb.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Lindale  Mennonite  Church  on  July  2,  in 
charge  of  Linden  M.  Wenger,  J.  Ward  Shank, 
George  R.  Brunk  II,  Herman  Reitz,  and 
Richard  C.  Detweiler;  interment  in  Lindale 
Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Lowell  D.,  son  of  Leander 
and  Wilma  (Smeltzer)  Hershberger,  was  born 
at  Nappanee,  Ind.,  Aug.  24, 1914;  died  of  cancer 
at  his  home  at  Scottdale,  Pa.,  July  2, 1988;  aged 
73  y.  He  was  married  to  Clara  Lehman,  who 
died  in  1952.  He  was  later  married  to  Alice 
Buckwalter,  who  died  on  Mar.  15, 1977.  On  May 
25,  1978,  he  was  married  to  Rosella  Good 
Charles,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (David),  3 daughters  (Priscilla  Helmuth, 
Deborah  Chupp,  and  Rachel  Hershberger),  7 
grandchildren,  one  brother  (Clyde),  and  2 sis- 
ters (Gladys  Cone  and  Verda  Good).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Scottdale  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  5,  in 
charge  of  Robert  Johnson  and  John  Snyder; 
interment  in  the  Scottdale  Cemetery. 

Landis,  Lillie  Nyce,  daughter  of  Harvey  M. 
and  Katie  (Mininger)  Nyce,  was  born  at  Elroy, 
Pa.,  Oct.  16,  1906;  died  at  Grand  View  Hos- 
pital, Sellersville,  Pa.,  July  6,  1988;  aged  81  y. 
She  was  married  to  Jacob  S.  Landis,  who  died 
on  June  4,  1968.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Dorothy  Halteman  and  Esther  Ruth),  3 sons 
(Ernest,  Jacob,  and  Richard),  14  grand- 
children, 35  great-grandchildren,  4 sisters 
(Anna  Frankenfield,  Marion  P.  Moore,  Naomi 
Roth,  and  Minnie  Kratz),  and  2 brothers 
(Henry  and  Harvey  Nyce).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  daughter  (Arlene)  in  1930.  She 
was  a member  of  Franconia  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
July  10,  in  charge  of  Curtis  L.  Bergey  and  John 


L.  Derstine;  interment  in  Franconia  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Nofsinger,  Rose  S.  Schertz,  daughter  of 
William  and  Lena  (Ulrich)  Schertz,  was  born 
in  Roanoke,  111.,  Apr.  8,  1893;  died  at  Eureka, 
111.,  June  21,  1988;  aged  95  y.  On  June  7,  1921, 
she  was  married  to  Ben  E.  Nofsinger,  Sr.,  who 
died  on  Mar.  3,  1964.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Anita  Rhodes),  2 sons  (Ben  E.,  Jr., 
and  John),  12  grandchildren,  5 great-grand- 
children, one  great-great-grandchild,  and  one 
sister  (Hazel  Rhodes).  She  was  a member  of 
Metamora  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  June  24,  in  charge  of  Jack 
Stalter  and  Gail  Fisher;  interment  in  Union 
Cemetery. 

Nussbaum,  Arlene  Steiner,  daughter  of 
Homer  and  Bertha  (Zuercher)  Steiner,  was 
born  at  Kidron,  Ohio,  Dec.  29,  1926;  died  of 
cancer  at  her  home  in  Dalton,  Ohio,  June  29, 
1988;  aged  61  y.  On  June  26, 1948,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Irvin  Nussbaum,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  5 sons  (Ray,  Larry,  Dean, 
Marlin,  and  Ted),  2 daughters  (Karen  Miller 
and  LaJane  Moore),  16  grandchildren,  her 
mother,  7 brothers  (Elno,  Lee,  George,  Marion, 
Roy,  Kenneth,  and  Clayton),  and  3 sisters 
(Viola  Kuhns,  Dorothy  Miller,  and  Norma 
Eberly).  She  was  a member  of  Kidron  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  July  2,  in  charge  of  Bill  Detweiler; 
interment  in  the  Kidron  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Stauffer,  Chris  James,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Bertha  (Wenger)  Stauffer,  was  born  in  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  Feb.  11,  1911;  died  at  Mercy  Hos- 
pital, Iowa  City,  Iowa,  June  15, 1988;  aged  77  y. 
Surviving  are  7 brothers  (Ward,  Joe,  John, 
Edwin,  Ervin,  Eugene,  and  Jake)  and  one 
sister  (Rose  Swanson).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 brothers  (Pete  and  Allen).  He  was  a 
member  of  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  17,  in 
charge  of  Glen  Richard;  interment  in  Wayland 
Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Elizabeth  Bender,  daughter  of  Gid- 
eon C.  and  Magdalena  (Mayer)  Bender,  was 
born  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Jan.  17,  1902;  died  at 
Parkview  Manor,  Wellman,  Iowa,  June  30, 
1988;  aged  86  y.  (In  Oct.  1,  1922,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Willis  G.  Yoder,  who  died  on  Sept.  14, 
1986.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (Donald  W.,  Robert 
E.,  Keith  E.,  and  Marion  L.),  2 foster  daughters 
(Katie  Miller  and  Esther  Cbblentz),  14  grand- 
children, 12  great-grandchildren,  6 sisters,  and 
one  brother.  She  was  a member  of  West  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  in  charge  of  Lonnie  Yoder  and  Merv 
Birky;  interment  in  West  Union  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Congress  on  Evangelism,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  4-7 
Hispanic  Assembly,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Aug.  9-12 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  12 
Ohio  Family  Life  Conference,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  Aug.  12-14 
Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug. 
15-18 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  executive  council,  Aug.  17- 
18 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Aug. 
20 

Hesston  College  fall  classes  begin.  Sept.  5 
Goshen  College  fall  classes  begin.  Sept,  7 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly.  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  15 
New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Sept.  17 

Conference  Editors  Workshop,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Sept.  22-23 
Mennonite  Writers  Conference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Sept.  23-25 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Sept.  30-Oct.  1 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Christians  from  90  countries  help 
Russian  Orthodox  mark  1,000  years 

It  was  an  improbable  scenario:  an 
American  clergyman  preaching  an  evan- 
gelistic sermon  in  the  Soviet  Union  amid 
the  gilded  trappings  of  a staid  Russian 
Orthodox  cathedral;  a bearded  prelate  in 
golden  robes  and  miter  standing  approv- 
ingly at  his  side;  and  Soviet  government 
leaders,  Roman  Catholic  cardinals,  and 
liberal  Protestant  leaders  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  sprinkled  among  the 
thousands  fortunate  enough  to  be  shoe- 
horned inside. 

It  happened  during  the  recent  millen- 
nial celebration  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  whose  estimated  70  million  ad- 
herents make  it  the  largest  Orthodox 
body  in  the  world.  The  event,  featuring 
evangelist  Billy  Graham  at  Saint  Vla- 
dimir Cathedral  in  Kiev,  capsulized  some 
of  the  dramatic  changes  apparently  tak- 
ing place  both  in  the  church  and  in  Soviet 
church-and-state  relationships. 

The  Orthodox  celebrations  began  with 
a sobor,  a church-wide  deliberative 
council  (the  first  since  1971)  that  brought 
together  272  ranking  clerics  from  67  dio- 
ceses in  the  Soviet  Union  and  nine 
abroad.  Presided  over  by  Patriarch 
Pimen,  the  ailing  leader  of  Russian  Or- 
thodoxy, it  was  held  at  a church  complex 
in  Zagorsk,  about  50  miles  north  of 
Moscow.  Joining  the  celebrations  were 
490  religious  leaders  and  dignitaries  from 
90  countries.  They  were  invited  to  attend 
the  sobor’s  opening  and  closing  session. 


Pope  working  to  reduce  the  extent 
of  the  Lefebvre  schism 

In  the  hope  of  reducing  the  extent  of 
the  new  schism  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Pope  John  Paul  II  plans 
to  apply  the  provisions  of  an  earlier 
agreement,  since  repudiated  by  the  now- 
excommunicated  rebel  archbishop  Marcel 
Lefebvre,  that  was  designed  to  help  rein- 
tegrate followers  of  the  traditionalist 
prelate  into  the  main  body  of  the  church. 

Lefebvre  was  excommunicated  when 
he  ignored  church  law  and  went  ahead 
with  the  unauthorized  consecration  of 
four  traditionalist  bishops  who  also  were 
excommunicated.  The  consecration 
caused  the  first  major  schism  in  Roman 
Catholicism  since  the  defection  of  the  Old 
Catholics  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Swit- 
zerland 118  years  ago.  Following  the  ex- 
communication,  the  pope  warned  Le- 
febvre’s  followers  that  if  they  continue  to 


adhere  to  the  schismatic  movement  they, 
too,  will  be  excommunicated. 

At  the  same  time,  the  pope  took  steps 
to  ease  the  return  of  the  arch-tradi- 
tionalists to  the  church.  Among  other 
provisions,  he  promised  relaxation  of  the 
rules  regarding  the  Tridentine  mass  cele- 
brated in  Latin  which  has  been  a major 
issue  for  many  traditionalists.  That  form 
of  the  mass  was  dropped  by  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  in  the  early  1960s  and  re- 
placed by  a new  form  celebrated  in  the 
local  languages  of  the  people. 


Divided  Supreme  Court  upholds 
Adolescent  Family  Life  Act 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  recently 
that  a 1981  federal  law  providing  tax 
dollars  to  religious  and  other  organiza- 
tions to  fight  teen-age  pregnancy  and 
abortion  does  not  violate  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  In  a 5-4 
decision  handed  down  on  the  last  day  of 
the  current  term,  the  majority  ruled  the 
Adolescent  Family  Life  Act  has  a secular 
purpose,  does  not  have  a primary  effect  of 
advancing  religion,  and  does  not  ex- 
cessively entangle  church  and  state.  Chief 
Justice  William  Rehnquist,  writing  for 
himself  and  Justices  Byron  White, 
Sandra  Day  O’Connor,  Antonin  Scalia, 
and  Anthony  Kennedy,  said  the  activities 
challenged  five  years  ago  in  a lawsuit 
filed  by  individual  taxpayers,  clergy,  and 
the  American  Jewish  Congress  are  not 
“inherently  religious”  and  are  thus  con- 
stitutionally permissible. 


Evangelicals  find  unity  amidst 
diversity  at  Leadership  '88 

A renewed  commitment  to  world  evan- 
gelization may  be  drawing  together  di- 
verse groups  of  evangelicals  traditionally 
split  along  lines  of  doctrine,  denomina- 
tion, gender,  class,  and  race.  A number  of 
speakers  and  participants  voiced  that 
hope  during  Leadership  ’88,  a recent 
gathering  of  some  1,400  women  and  men 
considered  to  be  emerging  leaders  in  the 
evangelical  movement.  They  took  a 
broader  look  at  some  of  the  issues  that 
lead  to  disunity  during  the  five-day  con- 
ference, which  included  Bible  study, 
teaching  sessions,  62  workshops,  and  in- 
formal discussions  in  small  “covenant 
groups.” 

Leighton  Ford,  chairman  of  the 
Lausanne  Committee  on  World  Evangel- 
ization, which  sponsored  the  conference, 
set  the  tone  of  cooperation  by  urging  par- 
ticipants to  be  “kingdom  seekers,  not 
empire  builders.”  He  said  young  leaders 
should  beware  of  building  a ministry 
“that  exalts  ego  over  Christ,  which  rates 
visible  success  higher  than  God’s  invisible 
work,  which  promotes  rivalry  over 


cooperation,  and  shows  little  concern  for 
accountability.” 

A major  focus  of  the  conference  was  on 
the  character  of  the  Christian  leader, 
considered  a vital  emphasis  in  light  of 
recent  scandals  in  the  political,  religious, 
and  business  worlds.  Roberta  Hestenes, 
president  of  Eastern  College  in  St.  Da- 
vids, Pa.,  lamented  “the  paradox  of  ped- 
estals” in  her  address.  “We  are  dazzled  by 
the  star  syndrome,”  she  said.  “We  put 
people  up  on  pedestals  and  then  allow 
ourselves  to  project  onto  them  all  our  own 
ambitions.  We’re  jealous  of  them,  and 
when  they  fall  there’s  a kind  of  gleeful- 
ness.” Hestenes  said  the  Bible  calls  for  a 
kind  of  “downward  mobility,”  which  is 
difficult  for  American  culture  to  under- 
stand. 


Southern  Baptist  struggle  returns 
to  front  line — the  seminaries 

By  the  time  more  than  35,000  Southern 
Baptists  headed  home  from  their  conven- 
tion in  San  Antonio,  the  denomination’s 
battle  lines  had  shifted  back  to  the 
various  boards  and  agencies,  particularly 
its  six  seminaries.  New  trustees  elected  at 
the  meeting  will  soon  begin  their  terms, 
giving  the  fundamentalists  the  majority 
votes  they  have  been  seeking  to  convert 
the  denomination’s  boards  to  their  way  of 
thinking. 

The  battle  is  expected  to  focus  on  the 
seminaries,  where  allegations  of  heretical 
teachings  set  off  the  fundamentalist  cam- 
paign to  enforce  doctrinal  standards. 
That  effort  has  succeeded  in  electing 
strong  proponents  of  biblical  inerrancy  to 
the  Southern  Baptist  presidency  each 
year  since  1979.  'The  six  seminaries  are 
being  brought  steadily  into  the  funda- 
mentalist camp  despite  resistance  from 
seminary  administrators  and  professors. 


Nicaraguan  Baptists  turn  down 
offer  of  U.S.  funds 

Nicaragua’s  financially  troubled 
Baptist  Hospital  in  Managua  has  turned 
down  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
U.S.  government  assistance  because  the 
funds  come  from  the  same  government 
that  financed  the  “contra”  rebels  in  their 
fight  against  the  government  of  Nic- 
aragua. “How  can  we  accept  aspirins 
from  one  hand  while  the  other  hand  is 
dispensing  death  to  our  people?”  asked 
William  Abdallah,  director  of  the  hos- 
pital. When  the  U.S.  Congress  approved  a 
new  aid  package  for  the  contras  in  April, 
$17  million  was  designated  for  use  inside 
Nicaragua  to  care  for  children  affected  by 
the  war.  It  is  that  money  that  the  Baptist 
Hospital  is  refusing. 
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The  power  of  love 


How  do  people  find  the  Lord?  What  sets  of  cir- 
cumstances have  led  us  to  commit  ourselves  to 
the  way  of  love  as  against  the  ways  of  force  and 
greed?  What  brings  a person  to  God? 

Michael  Chandler  told  his  story  to  the  delegates 
of  Allegheny  Mennonite  Conference  at  our  annual 
session  last  month.  His  early  spiritual  influences 
were  not  promising,  he  told  us.  Sunday  school  at- 
tendance was  sporadic.  It  seems  that  his  parents 
were  not  against  the  church  and  its  programs. 
They  lacked  time  and  energy. 

But  something  began  to  work  in  Mike,  some 
seed  planted,  some  moving  of  the  Spirit.  When  he 
came  to  draft  age  and  the  Vietnam  War  called 
him,  he  was  not  comfortable  with  the  call.  Yet 
there  was  no  one  to  counsel  him  about  the  way  of 
peace.  The  best  he  could  think  to  do  was  to  join 
the  Navy  and  hope  that  his  ship  would  patrol 
another  part  of  the  world.  His  hope  was  not 
fulfilled  and  the  ship  ended  up  in  combat. 

Finally,  after  discharge,  he  met  Linda,  a Men- 
nonite girl,  who  took  him  to  a Mennonite  con- 
gregation. Here,  whatever  spiritual  impulses 
were  slumbering  in  his  life  were  awakened  and 
Mike’s  pilgrimage  toward  God  attained  a sense  of 
purpose.  Recently  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
the  Mennonite  congregation  in  Philippi,  West 
Virginia. 

A person  whose  movement  toward  God  has 
been  even  more  stretched  out  is  Malcolm  Mug- 
geridge.  I first  became  aware  of  him  as  editor  of 
Punch,  a British  humor  magazine.  Then  I found  it 
of  interest  to  hear  that  he  had  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. Indeed,  he  addressed  the  1974  Congress 
on  World  Evangelization  in  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
land. Francis  Schaeffer  was  against  it  because  he 
considered  Malcolm  too  much  a novice  for  the 
assignment,  but  they  used  him  anyhow.  One 
remark  of  his  that  came  to  me  by  hearsay  seemed 
characteristic  of  him.  They  put  him  up  at  the 
Beau  Rivage,  one  of  the  fancier  hotels  in  the  area. 
In  the  morning  someone  asked  Muggeridge 
whether  he  had  been  comfortable  during  the 
night.  He  replied  that  yes  he  was  but  he  doubted 
that  Jesus  would  have  been  in  such  quarters. 

Muggeridge  has  recently  published  Confessions 
of  a Twentieth  Century  Pilgrim  (Harper  & Row, 
1988).  The  book  begins  with  his  and  his  wife’s  re- 
ception into  the  Catholic  Church  in  1982  when  he 
was  nearly  80  years  old.  Then  it  recounts  his  life 


and  highlights  points  where  he  perceives  that 
God  was  at  work  with  him. 

I have  read  other  books  of  his  and  enjoyed 
particularly  his  unfinished  memoirs,  published  in 
two  volumes  as  Chronicles  of  a Wasted  Life.  The 
title  suggests  Muggeridge’s  characteristic  self- 
mocking  style.  I have  an  instinctive  respect  for  a 
person  who  is  able  and  willing  to  confess  that 
what  he  did  was  not  always  the  best.  However,  as 
I read  Muggeridge,  I am  always  a little  concerned 
by  the  fact  that  he  seemed  to  learn  about  political 
and  moral  dead  ends  only  by  first  pursuing  them. 

I hope  it  should  not  be  the  norm  for  people  to 
wander  for  decades  in  darkness  before  finally 
coming  to  the  light.  But  then  his  religious  back- 
ground, like  Mike  Chandler’s,  left  somewhat  to  be 
desired. 

Muggeridge  would  hold  that  he  was  not 
converted  all  at  once,  but  that  “conversion  has 
been  more  a series  of  happenings  than  a single 
dynamic  one. . . . 

“What  then  is  a conversion?  . . . There  is  no 
standard  procedure,  no  fixed  time.  Some,  like  the 
apostle  Paul,  have  Damascus  Road  experiences;  I 
have  often  myself  prayed  for  such  a dramatic 
happening  in  my  life. . . No  such  experience  has 
been  vouchsafed  me;  I have  just  stumbled  on,  like 
Bunyan’s  Pilgrim  . . . from  time  to  time,  by  God’s 
mercy,  relieved  of  my  burden  of  sin,  but  only, 
alas,  soon  to  acquire  it  again”  (pp.  14-16). 

Persons  charged  with  the  nurture  of  children 
and  those  who  seek  to  bring  adults  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  have  a special  interest  in  ac- 
counts such  as  these.  The  former  will  be  en- 
couraged to  know  that  at  least  in  some  persons, 
teaching  that  was  fragmentary  and  sporadic 
eventually  bore  fruit.  The  latter  may  be 
interested  to  see  that  in  making  an  appeal  they 
may  be  able  to  evoke  long-forgotten  impulses 
which  the  person  really  would  have  liked  to 
respond  to  but  didn’t  know  how.  “The  choice  is 
made,”  writes  Muggeridge,  “for  love,  for  the 
sanctity  of  life,  for  brotherliness  in  (Jod’s  human 

family. . . . Made,  and  then  buried Yet  still 

the  choice  stands,  never  to  be  reconsidered”  (p.49). 

While  people  such  as  Muggeridge  are  pursuing 
their  dead  ends,  the  church  must  continue  to 
teach  and  practice  the  way  of  love.  Then  when  the 
wanderers  are  ready  to  return,  they  should  be 
made  welcome. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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MBM  representative  Ray  Horst  presents  Lark  Award  to  Esther  Wenger,  Mabel  Hackman,  and  Lester  Hackman. 


WENGERS  AND  HACKMANS  RECEIVE  ONE  OF  TWO  1988 

Building  the  church 
in  Bayou  country 


LARK  AWARDS 


by  Robert  0.  Zehr 

It’s  a lazy  day  in  late  spring,  and  I take  ad- 
vantage of  it  by  sitting  under  the  large  pecan  tree 
in  our  front  yard.  The  magnolias  are  in  bloom  and 
mockingbirds  are  providing  a background 
concert.  This  is  Des  Allemands,  Louisiana,  a 
small  town  25  miles  southwest  of  New  Orleans, 
where  52  years  ago  two  young  Mennonite  couples 
began  their  married  lives  dreaming — dreaming 


that  here  in  Bayou  country  they  would  build  a 
church! 

Lester  and  Mabel  Hackman  and  John  and 
Esther  Wenger  had  no  idea  of  the  tremendous 
emotional,  spiritual,  physical,  and  financial  in- 
vestment this  dream  would  wring  from  them. 
Perhaps  it  was  best  they  didn’t  know.  But  the  in- 
vestment paid  off.  Today,  the  meetinghouse  of 


Two  young  couples  began  their  married 
lives  52  years  ago  dreaming  of  building  a 
church  in  Bayou  country. 


Lester  and  Mabel  Hackman  and  John  and  Esther  Wenger  at  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Des  Allemands  Mennonite  Church,  Sept.  28, 1986. 


Des  Allemands  Mennonite  Church  is  a solid  land- 
mark in  the  center  of  town.  On  any  given  Sunday 
100  or  more  members  and  visitors  worship  God 
and  gird  themselves  for  the  ongoing  task  of 
spreading  the  good  news  of  the  gospel  to  their 
world. 

Well-deserved  recognition.  Wengers  and 
Hackmans  received  well-deserved  recognition 
from  the  Mennonite  Church  on  May  6, 1988.  In  a 
brief  service  at  Pine  Lake  Fellowship  Camp  near 
Meridian,  Mississippi,  Gulf  States  Mennonite 
Fellowship — the  local  conference — and  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  presented  the  James 
and  Rowena  Lark  Award  to  these  two  couples. 


Robert  0.  Zehr,  Des  Allemands,  La.,  is  pastor  of  Des 
Allemands  Mennonite  Church  and  conference  minister  for 
Gulf  States  Mennonite  Fellowship. 


Longtime  MBM  administrator  Ray  Horst  made 
the  presentation. 

The  presentation  was  a highlight  of  the  annual 
spring  conference  of  Gulf  States  Fellowship, 
recognizing  the  two  couples’  successful  efforts  in 
planting  a healthy,  growing  church  of  persons 
from  Cajun  background.  Cajuns  trace  their  roots 
to  Alsace-Lorraine  along  the  German-French 
border  by  way  of  Nova  Scotia  in  Canada,  where 
they  suffered  persecution  and  banishment  by  the 
British  in  the  mid-1700s.  The  saga  of  these 
German/French  Roman  Catholics  sounds  a great 
deal  like  the  tale  of  persecution  which 
Anabaptists  have  endured. 

John  Wenger,  who  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
the  young  congregation  in  1937  and  served  it  for 
40  years,  was  not  present  to  accept  the  award.  He 
has  Alzheimer’s  disease.  Several  years  ago  as  the 
disease  began  to  take  its  toll,  he  continued  to  at- 
tend the  early  Sunday  morning  men’s  prayer 
meeting.  He  reached  the  point  where  he  would 
pray  and  repeat  himself  over  and  over. 

As  we  agonized  about  what  to  do,  we  were  all 
overwhelmed  by  the  appropriateness  of  the 
phrase  which  he  repeated  again  and  again.  “We 
give  you  honor  and  glory  and  praise  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  your  name!”  This  had  not  only  been  his 
theme,  but  reflects  the  desires  of  the  congrega- 
tion that  has  grown  from  a humble  but  starry- 
eyed  beginning  52  years  ago. 

Far  from  home.  Mabel  Hackman  recounts  the 
story  of  how  they  happened  to  settle  in  this  small 
town  so  far  from  Mennonite  centers  and  so  far 
removed  from  family  and  friends. 

“John  and  I are  brother  and  sister.  When  we 
were  small  children,  our  parents  moved  from  In- 
diana to  Louisiana  in  response  to  glowing  ads 
from  land  agents.  In  1917,  along  with  several 
other  Mennonite  families,  the  seeds  of  mission 
work  were  sown.  Our  parents  held  Sunday  school 
in  homes  and  in  schoolhouses.  When  evangelists 
and  singing  groups  came  through,  we  invited 
others  in.  As  a result,  several  of  the  French/ 
German  families — Meyerses,  Schmills,  and  Le- 
Blancs — placed  their  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Thus,  the  church  was  born. 
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They  shared  the  poverty  of  the  times  and 
the  area  as  an  adventure. 


“I  fondly  remember  the  popcorn  balls  that  were 
a part  of  the  Christmas  celebrations,  and  the 
homemade  ice-cream  socials  of  Sunday  school. 
Life  was  settling  into  a comfortable  groove  when 
suddenly,  after  four  years,  the  Mississippi  river’s 
levee  threatened  to  break,  and  all  who  had  come 
south  went  back  to  the  comfortable,  safe  north.  It 
had  been  suggested  that  if  we  ever  regained  our 
senses  and  left  the  south,  we  should  come  to 
Pennsylvania.  We  did. 

“Back  in  Pennsylvania,  my  father’s  family 
prayers  would  always  remember  those  ‘dear 
people  in  the  South  who  we  had  left  like  a sheep 
without  a shepherd.’  These  prayers  began  a con- 
viction in  me  and  my  brother  that  we  would 
return  some  day  with  our  spouses  to  live  among 
the  people  and  share  the  word  of  God  in  word  and 
song.” 

Poverty  and  adventure.  When  John  married 
Esther  Moyer  and  Mabel  married  Lester 
Hackman,  that  is  what  happened.  They  moved  to 
Louisiana  in  a completely  self-supporting 
ministry.  They  shared  the  poverty  of  the  times 
and  the  area  as  an  adventure.  It  wasn’t  always 
easy. 

But  as  Esther  relates,  “There  were  some  things 
that  helped  us  in  our  church-planting  effort.  Liv- 
ing with  the  people,  getting  to  know  their  culture, 
and  becoming  accepted  by  them  through  little 
acts  of  kindness  and  love  were  important  steps 
along  the  way.  In  addition,  accepting  invitations 
to  hold  prayer  and  Bible  studies  in  their  homes, 
teaching  Bible  memory  lessons,  as  well  as  teach- 
ing them  songs,  drew  us  closer  together.  Another 
good  way  to  help  people  understand  who  we  were 
and  what  we  were  doing  was  our  quartet.  We 
sang  a cappella  and  this  fascinated  many  who 
came  especially  to  hear  the  singing. 

“John  was  not  a dynamic  preacher,”  Esther 
continues,  “but  he  did  preach  from  the  Word  and 
studied  much.  His  preaching  did  make  an  im- 
pression! Along  with  the  gift  of  preaching  the 
Spirit  gave  us  through  John,  we  were  blessed  to 
have  a number  of  evangelists  who  came  from 
other  areas  to  minister.  Among  them  was  James 
Bucher  from  Oregon,  who  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  Henry  Tregle,  a fisherman,  to  the  Lord. 
Preaching  on  the  blood  of  Christ,  he  caught  the 
imagination  of  Henry,  and  his  life — like  Peter’s  in 
the  New  Testament — was  turned  around.  He  be- 
came a powerful  evangelist;  indeed,  he  became  a 
fisher  of  men! 

“Others  who  preached  powerfully  in  our  midst 
were  Frank  Reist  from  Texas,  Charles  Hostetter 
from  Virginia,  Myron  Augsburger  from  Virginia, 
C.  Z.  Martin  from  Pennsylvania,  Kenneth  Good 


from  Illinois,  Joe  Esch  from  Mississippi,  Jake  Rit- 
tenhouse  from  Pennsylvania  and  many  others. 

We  had  two  revivals  a year! 

“What  I recommend,”  Esther  says,  “when 
planting  a church,  is  to  go  to  a place  with  two  cou- 
ples who  can  work  together  for  mutual  en- 
couragement, for  mutual  prayer  support,  and  for 
wholeness  of  life.”  Mabel  and  Lester  Hackman 
with  their  marvelous  personalities  were  the  mak- 
ing of  this  wonderful  group  of  believers  who  wor- 
ship at  Des  Allemands  Mennonite  Church. 

Our  50th  anniversary  as  a church  was 
celebrated  in  September  1986.  In  that  time  the 
congregation  has  had  two  pastors.  John  Wenger, 
of  course,  served  for  40  years.  I (Robert  0.  Zehr) 
have  served  for  11  years.  The  assistant  pastor  is 
Marvin  LeBlanc.  Our  deacon  is  Lester  Hackman, 
who  has  served  in  that  capacity  for  50  years. 
Henry  Tregle,  who  became  an  evangelist,  was  or- 
dained here.  From  his  ministry  came  the  ordina- 
tion of  George  Reno,  presently  pastor  of 
Lighthouse  Fellowship  in  Venice,  Louisiana.  He 
combines  fishing  for  men  with  shrimping  for  a 
living.  Following  in  his  footsteps  is  Troy  Farris, 
who  is  studying  for  the  ministry  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College. 

Stamina  and  enthusiasm.  God  continues  to 
bless  us  with  leadership.  I personally  have 
marveled  at  the  stamina  and  enthusiasm  which 
Wengers  and  Hackmans  possess.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  and  joy  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  They 
have  served  me  well  as  role  models.  There  is  not  a 
person  in  our  congregation  who  has  not  been 
touched  by  their  acts  of  love  and  kindness. 
Wherever  John  and  I (the  preachers)  have 
inadvertently  driven  people  away  by  our  words, 
the  loving  concern  of  both  of  these  couples  has 
drawn  them  back.  They  exemplify  the  gospel  in 
action. 

Both  Esther  and  Mabel  have  become  accom- 
plished Cajun  cooks,  trading  their  Pennsylvania 
cooking  secrets  for  the  spicy,  hot,  zesty  Cajun  cul- 
ture they  have  adopted.  Their  willingness  and 
desire  to  do  this  has  probably  been  a key  to  their 
success  in  church  planting  as  well. 

Mabel’s  response  at  the  presentation  at  Pine 
Lake  Fellowship  Camp  seems  to  be  a fitting 
capstone  to  a life  of  service  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  “Today  is  like  a grand  finale,”  she  said.  “We 
have  crossed  the  stage.  The  curtain  is  falling.  The 
Lord,  however,  will  continue  to  bless  the  seed 
that  is  planted.  The  future  is  as  bright  as  the 
promise  of  God.  We  came  with  that  promise  that 
he  would  be  with  us  even  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  gospel  is  still  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  every  one  that  believeth . ” ^ 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 

A call  for 
more  parents 

Mother’s  Day  . . . Father’s  Day.  Two 
holidays  each  spring  in  which  we  cele- 
brate and  show  appreciation  to  parents 
who  have  given  us  birth  and  have  cared 
for  our  needs  during  our  young,  forma- 
tive years.  However,  the  longer  I work  as 
a foster-care  social  worker,  the  harder 
these  two  holidays  are  for  me  to  cele- 
brate. It  becomes  difficult  to  celebrate 
one’s  Christian  parents  when  around  you 
are  the  stories,  the  faces,  and  the  pain  of 
children  having  no  such  parent  to 
celebrate. 

There  are  more  and  more  children  in 
our  society  today  without  parents.  In  the 
past  children  were  left  orphaned  as  a 
result  of  the  devastation  of  war.  Today’s 
children  are  without  parents  as  a result  of 
moral  devastation.  Many  children  grow 
up  today  not  knowing  their  father  or 
mother.  No  names,  no  faces  to  recall,  no 
memories,  no  history  or  “roots.”  Many 
times  when  we  as  social  workers  need  to 
complete  the  search  for  the  parent  in 
order  to  free  the  child  for  adoption,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  one.  Mothers  will  often 
remain  the  more  visible  parent  because  of 
the  pregnancy  and  delivery.  Fathers  of- 
ten need  only  to  deny  the  child’s  paternity 
to  be  “excused”  from  any  responsibility. 

There  are  other  children  who  have  too 
many  fathers  or  mothers.  Such  parents 
could  include  the  biological  parents,  para- 
mours of  one  or  both  parents,  steppar- 
ents, foster  parents,  and  adoptive 
parents.  Which  of  these  many  fathers  and 
mothers  does  the  child  identify  as  their 
own?  Which  one  do  they  listen  to?  Which 
one  do  they  pattern  their  life  after? 
Which  one  do  they  call  Father,  Mother? 

My  continued  contact  with  children  in 
foster  care  has  made  me  cautious  about 
referring  to  God  as  Father  or  Mother 
since  the  children  may  have  either  had  no 
father  or  mother,  too  many  fathers  or 
mothers,  or  very  abusive  fathers  or  moth- 
ers. Most  children  do  not  connect  God  as 
parent  to  a loving,  caring,  and  nurturing 
experience.  Those  of  us  who  have  had 
positive  relationships  with  our  own 
parents  are  in  the  minority.  We  need  to 
become  more  inclusive  in  our  celebrations 
of  these  holidays  so  that  joy,  not  pain,  is 
the  result  of  our  celebrating. 

When  we  look  to  Scripture  for  instruc- 
tions and  directions  for  such  occasions  as 
Mother’s  Day  and  Father’s  Day,  we 
should  not  overlook  those  instructions 
and  directions  given  to  become  fathers 
and  mothers  to  the  fatherless  and  moth- 


erless. Although  Scripture  gives  duties 
for  parents  toward  their  own  children, 
there  are  also  specific  duties  for  believers 
to  those  children  without  parents. 

I will  encourage  you  to  search  out  and 
parent  the  fatherless/motherless.  Search 
out  as  well  those  that  are  spiritually  fa- 
therless/motherless and  become  to  them 
a spiritual  parent.  Don’t  neglect  finding 
someone  to  parent  you  in  your  own  spirit- 
ual journey.  Your  understanding  of  God 
as  your  parent  will  hold  much  more 
meaning.  Enjoy  God  as  your  parent  as 
you  parent  his  children. 

— Cynthia  Weaver,  Southampton,  Pa. 


Celebrate  life 
without  chemicals 

If  we  adults  want  youth  to  refuse 
drugs,  we  must  examine  our  own  lives  as 
examples.  Here  are  some  questions  for  us 
to  consider. 

1.  Do  I have  a passion  for  health?  My 
body  is  my  most  precious  material  pos- 
session. Do  I reject  all  foods  containing 
white  sugar,  excess  salt,  and  chemical  ad- 
ditives? Do  I refuse  to  smoke  cigarettes 
and  to  drink  coffee  and  booze?  Do  I steer 
clear  of  all  drugs  unless  absolutely  medi- 
cally necessary?  Do  I eat  mainly  vegeta- 
bles, fruits,  whole  grains,  beans,  seeds, 
and  nuts — organically  grown  whenever 
available?  Do  I usually  drink  water  free 
of  fluoride,  chlorine,  and  pollutants? 

2.  Do  I stubbornly  pursue  physical  fit- 
ness— daily  walking  and  exercises?  Stu- 
dents train  their  bodies  for  competition, 
but  most  school  athletes  do  not  keep  in 
shape  throughout  their  lives.  Among  the 
vigorous,  simple-living  80-125  year-olds 
in  Ecuador’s  Sacred  Valley  is  a saying,  “I 
have  two  doctors — my  right  foot  and  my 
left  foot.” 

3.  For  the  good  of  my  health,  do  I say 
“no”  to  what  my  closest  friends  offer?  Do 
I have  the  self-discipline  to  turn  down  the 
birthday  cake,  Kool-Aid,  or  cigarettes? 
Do  I show  affection  for  my  friends  and  at 
the  same  time  refuse  what  destroys  my 
health?  Do  I have  the  guts  to  ban  all 
smoking  in  our  home,  car,  and  place  of 
business?  When  youth  see  their  parents, 
who  know  better,  still  abuse  their  bodies 
to  prevent  offending  their  friends,  youth 
learn  that  being  friends  requires  taking 
what  friends  offer.  This  holds  true  just  as 
much  for  the  church  crowd  bloated  with 
rich  Pennsylvania  Dutch  cooking  as  for 
the  wild  party  crowd.  Compare  the  health 
habits,  illnesses,  and  statistics  for  Men- 
nonites  with  those  of  strict  Seventh-Day 
Adventists — there’s  a chasm  of  differ- 
ence. 


4.  Do  I celebrate  life  without  chemical 
aids?  Do  I get  high  on  life  naturally? 
Especially  for  us  men:  Can  I talk  freely 
about  my  problems,  embrace  friends  pub- 
licly, express  pent-up  feelings  of  affec- 
tion, anger,  or  sorrow?  We  can  learn  to 
live  both  freely  and  responsibly — without 
stifling  inhibitions  or  destructive  chemi- 
cals.— Don  Schrader,  Dakota,  111. 


A battle 
already  won 

As  past  evangelism  chairman  in  my 
congregation,  Kern  Road  Mennonite 
Church,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  I have 
struggled  to  find  a way  to  integrate  a call 
to  peacemaking  and  a call  to  evangelism, 
encouraging  people  into  relationship  with 
God  that  includes  peacemaking.  I come 
away  from  this  personal  struggle  with 
several  perceptions  that  I would  like  to 
share,  for  I believe  we  need  a shift  in  per- 
ception, emphasis,  or  point  of  attack  if  we 
are  to  become  true  evangelists  and  ulti- 
mately peacemakers. 

1.  I believe  we  need  to  recognize  that 
peace  is  established  by  conflict  and  con- 
quest, that  peace  is  established  when  a 
person  and  groups  of  people  submit  to  the 
lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.  Peacemaking  is 
a distinctively  Christian  operation. 

2.  That  the  battle  is  waged  in  the 
human  heart  and  mind.  Outward  mani- 
festations that  consume  our  attention 
begin  as  attitudes,  predispositions, 
desires.  That  systems  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion (the  military  complexes)  are  amplifi- 
cations of  individual  thought  and  actions. 

3.  That  to  successfully  wage  the  battle 
of  the  heart  and  mind,  we  must  become 
people  of  the  Word  again  (and  not  people 
of  the  Gospel  Herald  as  a recent  article 
suggested). 

As  grounds  for  these  three  points,  I 
would  like  to  focus  our  attention  on 
James  3:13 — 4:10. 

First,  recognize  the  two  kinds  of  wis- 
dom that  are  in  contrast  or  conflict  in 
3:13-18.  There  is  a wisdom  that  is  earthly 
and  a wisdom  that  comes  from  heaven, 
that  wisdom  brought  by  Jesus.  A good  life 
comes  from  heavenly  wisdom.  Right  ac- 
tions flow  from  right  thinking  and  at- 
titudes. Notice  that  disorder  and  evil 
practices  come  from  envy  and  selfish  am- 
bition, wrong  attitudes  of  the  heart.  The 
wisdom  that  comes  from  heaven  is  first  of 
all  pure,  then  peacelovihg.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect people  who  have  not  been  exposed  to 
and  responded  to  the  heavenly  wisdom  to 
be  truly  peaceloving. 

I particularly  find  3:18  an  intriguing 
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promise  with  a prescription  which  reads, 
“Peacemakers  who  sow  in  peace  raise  a 
harvest  of  righteousness.”  Certainly  one 
could  ponder  long  on  this  verse.  Is  this 
our  verse  for  evangelism  as  Mennonites? 
We  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  peace- 
makers and  a harvest  of  righteousness 
sounds  inviting,  but  .what  does  it  mean  to 
sow  in  peace?  I would  like  to  think  at  least 
in  part  it  is  a call  to  proclaim  the  full 
gospel  in  the  confidence  that  the  battle  is 
already  won. 

Second,  notice  how  James  zeroes  in  on 
the  problems  confronted  by  peacemakers 
in  4:1-3,  those  being  fights,  quarrels,  and 
killing.  The  reason  for  these  wrong  out- 
ward manifestations,  says  James,  is  de- 
sires that  battle  within  you,  coveteous- 
ness,  wrong  motives,  and  a seeking  after 
pleasure.  James  points  toward  the  heart, 
although  James  is  often  portrayed  as  the 
activist. 

In  conclusion,  James  gives  his  prescrip- 
tion for  the  problems  just  addressed,  a 
“traditional”  evangelistic  message.  First, 
he  calls  his  audience  adulterous,  people 
with  divided  loyalties,  primarily  due  to 
selfishness.  People  who  need  to  make  a 
decision.  He  appeals  to  Scripture  and  the 
Spirit’s  intense  envy.  The  battle  line  is 
drawn.  Then  James  describes  the  right 


response:  submit  to  God,  resist  the  devil, 
come  near  to  God,  wash,  purify,  become 
single-minded,  repent  with  grief,  and 
humble  yourself  before  God. 

I believe  God  wants  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  be  a church  of  peacemakers, 
but  I believe  that  will  only  become  a 
reality  when  once  again  we  hear  the 
message  presented  in  James,  respond  ap- 
propriately, and  begin  to  proclaim  it  as 
our  vision  for  ’95  and  beyond. 

— Jonathan  Smith,  Wilmore,  Ky. 


‘Go  along  home 
for  dinner’ 

When  my  grandmother  operated  a 
household  in  Virginia,  she  always  baked 
nine  pies  on  Saturday  so  that  she  could 
say  to  friends  at  church,  “Go  along  home 
for  dinner.”  Why  do  ladies  of  Mennonite 
congregations  no  longer  say  these  magic 
words  of  hospitality? 

You  can  be  visitors  from  another  con- 
gregation, missionaries  on  furlough, 
guest  speakers,  handicapped,  celebrating 
a birthday  or  anniversary,  but  you  still 


need  to  find  a convenient  restaurant.  A 
friend  recently  explained  the  modern  di- 
lemma: “We  aren’t  willing  to  lay  out  a 
simple  meal.  We  have  to  prepare  a feast.” 

And  it  is  true  that  Grandma  was  not 
employed  outside  the  home  as  a large  per- 
centage of  homemakers  are  today.  For 
they  are  busy  wage  earners,  and  Sunday 
is  put  aside  as  family  day  when  their 
schedules  are  less  structured.  For  Grand- 
ma, life  was  more  simple.  She  gave  un- 
divided attention  to  home  and  kitchen. 

If  unexpected  guests  arrived  from  out 
of  state.  Grandma  rushed  to  the  chicken 
house  to  chop  off  the  head  of  an  un- 
fortunate bird.  And  of  course  the  garden 
yielded  all  the  necessary  accompani- 
ments, from  inevitable  mashed  potatoes 
to  luscious  green  salads. 

And  Grandma’s  children  knew  how  to 
cook.  They  were  handy  with  paring  knife, 
pots  and  pans,  spatula,  whisks  and  whips. 
Aprons  were  always  ready  to  protect  the 
Sunday  dress  and  a kitchen  drawer  yield- 
ed pot  holders,  dishcloths,  and  a large  va- 
riety of  tablecloths  and  napkins. 

We  would  not  want  to  go  back  to 
Grandma’s  day,  but  we  miss  the  fellow- 
ship around  the  company  meal.  “Go  along 
home  for  dinner”  still  sounds  good  to  a 
hopeful  guest. — Anonymous 
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Do  you  have  a constitutional 
right  to  conscientious  objection? 


by  Timothy  Stoltzfus  Jost 

Over  the  past  four  centuries  my  Mennonite 
ancestors  have  moved  from  Holland  to  Prussia  to 
the  United  States.  Though  their  reasons  for  each 
move  were  undoubtedly  mixed  and  varied,  one 
common  theme  was  their  search  for  a place  where 
they  could  obey  Jesus’  teachings  against  violence 
and  not  be  compelled  to  fight  for  the  government. 

In  the  United  States,  Mennonites  have  found  a 
place  where,  on  the  whole,  our  conscience  on  mat- 
ters of  nonresistance  has  been  respected.  Al- 
though some  conscientious  objectors  have  been 
imprisoned,  tortured,  and  even  killed  in  the  U.S., 
each  time  the  government  has  resorted  to 
conscription  to  raise  an  army,  it  has  made  some 
provision,  however  inadequate,  for  those  who  for 
religious  reasons  refuse  to  fight.  In  a world  where 
the  right  to  conscientious  objection  is  still  not  ac- 
cepted as  a basic  human  right,  and  where  many 
countries  make  no  provision  for  COs,  American 
Mennonites  have  been  relatively  privileged. 

No  express  provision.  But  just  how  secure  is 
the  legal  right  to  conscientious  objection?  Is  it  de- 
pendent on  the  political  climate  of  the  moment,  or 
are  its  foundations  more  secure?  In  the  U.S.  we 
recognize  several  orders  of  secular  law.  At  the  top 
of  our  ranking  is  the  Constitution,  to  which  all 
statutes  adopted  by  Congress  and  all  administra- 
tive regulations  must  conform.  There  is  no 
express  constitutional  provision  pertaining  to 
conscientious  objection,  though  this  is  not  be- 
cause the  framers  failed  to  consider  the  question. 

When  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  introduced  in  the 
first  Congress,  the  Second  Amendment  as 
proposed  by  James  Madison  included  a clause: 
“But  no  person  religiously  scrupulous  of  bearing 
arms  shall  be  compelled  to  render  military  ser- 
vice in  person,”  which  was  amended  in  committee 
to  read  “No  person  religiously  scrupulous  shall  be 
compelled  to  bear  arms.”  The  provision  was 
eventually  dropped,  but  apparently  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  broader  guarantees  of 
conscientious  objection  provided  by  the  states, 
which  were  then  responsible  for  conscription. 

If  there  is  a contemporary  constitutional  right 
of  conscientious  objection,  it  is  found  in  the  First 
Amendment,  which  bars  laws  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  of  religion.  Because  Congress  has 
passed  statutes  providing  for  conscientious  objec- 
tion, the  Supreme  Court  has  never  had  to  decide 
whether  the  Free  Exercise  Clause  requires 
Congress  to  exempt  from  military  service  persons 


Timothy  Stoltzfus  Jost,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  an  attorney  who 
teaches  at  Ohio  State  University.  This  article  was  commis- 
sioned by  Mennonite  Lawyers  Association. 


who  totally  object  to  fighting  for  religious 
reasons.  In  cases  from  the  1930s  and  1940s, 
however,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  former  state 
and  federal  laws  that  denied  COs  such  privileges 
as  public  university  education,  professional  li- 
censure, and  even  citizenship. 

Moreover,  some  Supreme  Court  justices  have 
expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  conscientious  ob- 
jection is  protected  by  the  Constitution.  For 
example,  in  Welsh  v.  United  States,  a 1970  case. 
Justice  Harlan  opined  that  “Congress,  of  course, 
could  entirely  consistently  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution,  eliminate  all  exemptions  for 
conscientious  objectors.”  And  in  a much  earlier 
case.  Justice  Sutherland  commented,  “The 
conscientious  objector  is  relieved  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  bear  arms  in  obedience  to  no  constitu- 
tional provision,  express  or  implied.” 

Serious  interference.  In  recent  years,  when 
confronted  with  conflicts  between  statutory  re- 
quirements and  religiously  motivated  activities, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  balanced  the  importance 
of  the  public  policy  promoted  by  the  statute,  the 
significance  of  the  burden  placed  on  religion,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  government  interest 
would  be  impaired  by  granting  religious  exemp- 
tions. For  the  CO,  conscription  constitutes  the 
most  serious  kind  of  interference  with  religious 
belief:  forced  action  in  disobedience  to  God’s  com- 
mands. On  the  other  hand,  the  ability  to  field  an 
army  is  usually  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant powers  of  the  modern  state,  although  it 
certainly  could  be  argued  that  the  state  has  little 
to  gain  from  drafting  persons  who  will  in  any 
event  refuse  to  fight. 

Several  Supreme  Court  cases  in  recent  years 
have  protected  religiously  motivated  refusal  to 
participate  in  government  programs  in  other 
contexts,  and  CO  cases  decided  in  the  1970s  indi- 
cated a willingness  of  the  court  to  construe  the 
law  broadly  to  protect  COs.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
recent  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  has  deferred  to 
the  military  when  its  interests  have  come  in  con- 
flict with  asserted  constitutional  rights. 

Ultimately,  it  is  advisable  to  work  for  continua- 
tion of  our  nation’s  long  history  of  statutory  pro- 
tection of  COs  rather  than  to  depend  on  the  courts 
and  the  Constitution  for  protection.  To  this  end  it 
is  important  that  we  continue  to  support  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  U.S.  Peace  Section,  the 
National  Interreligious  Service  Board  for  COs, 
and  other  persons  and  groups  that  represent  our 
interests  in  Washington,  monitoring  develop- 
ments and  reminding  the  government  of  this  long 
and  honorable  tradition.  ^ 
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Church  news 


AMBS  graduates  to  start 
churches  in  five  cities 


Karen  and  Allen  Nice-Webb  packed  their 
boxes  in  July  and  headed  south  from  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries — 
where  they  graduated  in  May — to  Char- 
lotte, N.C.  They  went  to  a predominantly 
black,  low-income  neighborhood  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  as  church  planters  asso- 
ciated with  the  Eastern  Carolina  District 
of  Virginia  Conference. 

For  Karen  and  Allen  this  move  marks 
the  official  beginning  of  their  church 
planting  work  in  Charlotte,  but  their  be- 
hind-the-scenes prayer  and  preparation 
really  began  four  years  ago.  At  that  time, 
they  called  together  a small  group  of 
fellow  members  at  Broad  Street  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to 
help  them  discern  and  test  their  gifts  and 
call  to  church  planting  in  North  Carolina. 

Karen’s  own  parents  had  been  church 
planters  in  Durham,  N.C.,  and  Allen 
served  previously  as  assistant  pastor  at 
Hickory  (N.C.)  Mennonite  Church.  As  sin- 
gle persons  they  had  both  felt  God  calling 
them  to  further  ministry  in  North 
Carolina.  Now  coming  together  in  mar- 
riage included  exploring  their  gifts  in 
ministry  together. 

Together  Karen  and  Allen  form  a 
strong  pastoral  team,  and  their  church  af- 
firmed them  in  their  vision  for  church 
planting.  They  also  affirmed  their  desire 
to  add  seminary  training  to  their  already 
strong  backgrounds  in  social  work,  teach- 
ing, and  pastoring. 

“It’s  been  helpful  to  have  a period  of 
study,  to  read  more  broadly,  and  work  at 
articulating  my  philosophy  of  mission 
more,”  Karen  says.  “A  lot  of  the  en- 
couragement has  been  sharing  with  other 
people  the  same  burden  of  reaching  out  to 
others  with  Christ.”  Karen  also  expresses 
appreciation  for  the  AMBS  church  plant- 
ing course,  for  the  opportunity  to  learn 
what  other  people  are  doing  in  church 
planting,  and  for  the  practical  work  in 
budgeting. 

Of  his  own  experience,  Allen  says, 
“This  time  has  been  good  in  helping  me  to 
articulate  or  at  least  to  think  through  my 
own  views  from  a biblical  and  theological 
perspective,  enabling  me  to  test  some  of 
those  views  with  other  students,  and  get- 
ting feedback.  I think  that  helps  me  go 
with  a little  more  confidence  in  witness- 
ing or  teaching.” 

Other  1988  AMBS  graduates  and 
spouses  are  or  will  be  engaged  in  church 
planting.  They  are: 


•Margaret  and  George  Ediger,  Dallas, 
Tex.  They  are  former  missionaries  to 
Colombia,  now  supported  by  Western 
District  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church.  They  are  located  in  an 
Hispanic  area  of  the  city. 

•Robert  and  Sylvia  Ewert,  Muncie,  Ind. 
This  will  be  a daughter  congregation  to 
Communion  Fellowship  of  Goshen,  Ind. 
The  project  is  supported  by  Indiana-Mich- 
igan  Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  Central  District  of  the  GC  Church. 

•Duane  and  Chre  Ann  RuthrHeffelbow- 
er,  Fresno,  Calif.  They  are  supported  by 
Pacific  District  of  the  GC  Church. 

•Hermann  and  Amalia  Woelke,  Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay.  They  will  establish  a 
church  in  the  Paso  do  las  Arenas  area 
while  also  teaching  at  the  Mennonite 
Study  Center. 


Church,  business  leaders 
review  MMA’s 
investment  guidelines 

Seven  Mennonite  leaders  in  church  and 
business  met  at  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  in 
Goshen,  Ind.,  recently  to  explore  ethical 
issues  related  to  MMA’s  stock  and  bond 
investments.  Serving  in  an  advisory  role 
to  MMA’s  board  of  directors,  this  ad  hoc 
committee  reviewed  current  investment 
guidelines,  discussing  how  those  guide- 
lines reflect  the  ethics  of  MMA  and  the 
church.  Every  five  years,  MMA  initiates  a 
similar  review  process,  to  maintain  in- 
vestment guidelines  that  address  current 
concerns. 

Under  its  current  guidelines,  MMA 
does  not  invest  in  companies  that  are  in- 
volved in  the  military,  alcohol,  tobacco, 
and  gambling.  The  committee  recom- 
mended making  the  guidelines  a more 
positive  statement  of  vision,  rather  than 
simply  a statement  of  what  MMA  won’t 
do. 

“The  object  of  the  guidelines  is  to  sensi- 
tize corporate  management  to  certain 
values,”  said  Luther  Tyson,  a resource 
person  for  the  committee.  “There  is  an  in- 
vestment public  that  takes  those  values 
seriously.”  Tyson  is  president  of  Pax 
World  Fund,  a mutual  fund  that  has  in- 
vestment guidelines  similar  to  MMA’s. 

The  church’s  increasing  concern  for 
justice  also  was  a discussion  topic  as  the 


committee  took  an  extensive  look  at  in- 
vestment issues  related  to  South  Africa 
and  Northern  Ireland.  The  committee 
suggested  developing  broad  guidelines 
that  can  be  applied  through  discernment, 
not  ones  focused  on  a single  country. 

The  committee  proposed  several  revi- 
sions to  the  investment  guidelines.  The 
revisions  will  not  be  put  into  use  until  ap- 
proved by  the  MMA  board,  which  will 
probably  make  a final  decision  at  its 
December  meeting. 

MCC  Canada  to  keep 
Selfhelp  Crafts  facility 
in  Ontario 

A decision  to  not  move  the  Selfhelp 
Crafts  warehouse  from  Ontario,  concern 
about  Canadian  uranium  exports  that  are 
used  for  military  purposes,  and  discus- 
sion about  sanctions  against  South  Africa 
highlighted  the  recent  Executive  Com- 
mittee meeting  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Canada  in  Winnipeg,  Man. 
The  committee  also  approved  a second 
three-year  appointment  for  Executive  Di- 
rector Daniel  Zehr. 

In  April  1991,  the  lease  for  the  ware- 
house used  by  Selfhelp  Crafts  in  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  will  expire.  After  reading 
a study  which  showed  that  British 
Columbia  could  be  a viable  base  for  the 
warehouse — 80  percent  of  the  crafts  come 
to  Canada  from  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean — MCC  British  Columbia  extended 
an  invitation  to  relocate  in  that  province. 
The  study  also  showed,  however,  that 
despite  the  nearness  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
relocation  to  British  Columbia  would  only 
result  in  about  a one  percent  savings. 

Since  the  savings  would  be  slight.  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  members  decided  that 
the  paramount  concern  was  the  number 
of  people  in  the  New  Hamburg  area  who 
would  be  affected  by  a move — 16  em- 
ployees, over  400  volunteers,  and  others. 
They  voted  to  keep  the  warehouse  in 
Ontario,  although,  in  the  words  of  Reloca- 
tion Committee  member  Ron  Mathies,  it 
is  “not  an  absolute  given”  that  the  new 
facility  will  be  located  in  New  Hamburg. 
The  Relocation  Committee  will  bring  a 
recommendation  for  a new  site  to  the 
Executive  Committee  in  September. 

A Project  Ploughshares  statement 
which  calls  for  a ban  on  “all  uranium  ex- 
ports, pending  complete  assurance  that 
exported  nuclear  materials  will  not  be 
used  for  military  purposes,”  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Executive  Committee.  Cur- 
rent Canadian  policy  prohibits  the  export 
of  nuclear  materials  for  military  purpos- 
es, but  Project  Ploughshares  says  there 
is  growing  evidence  that  Canadian  nuclear 
materials  are  in  fact  being  used  for 
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1988  Seminary  graduates 


AMBS  presidents  Marlin  E.  Miller  and  Henry  Poett- 
cker  in  graduation  exercises  on  May  27  conferred  35 
Master  of  Divinity  degrees,  12  Master  of  Arts  in  The- 
ological Studies  degrees,  seven  Master  of  Arts  in 
Peace  Studies  degrees,  two  Certificates  in  Theological 
Studies  and  one  Certificate  in  Theology. 

Of  the  22  men  and  13  women  who  received  M.Div. 
degrees,  17  plan  to  enter  pastoral  ministry  assign- 
ments. Five  others  are  entering  church  planting 
ministries. 

The  18  graduates  in  the  M.A.  programs  will  be 
serving  with  church  mission  and  service  agencies  in 
North  America  and  overseas,  in  pastorates,  in  further 
study  and  in  other  vocations. 

The  1988  class  included  five  married  couples  grad- 
uating together.  The  class  also  included  two  individ- 
uals who  have  already  taught  at  and  will  continue  to 
teach  at  AMBS.  Fourteen  graduates  came  from  Can- 
ada and  six  from  overseas:  Argentina,  Paraguay,  Is- 
rael and  South  Korea. 

Craig  Cressman  Anderson,  M.A.  (MBS).  Craig 
started  in  July  as  a prison  visitation  coordinator  in 
Montreal,  Que.,  under  appointment  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  Member,  First  Covenant  Church, 
St.  Paul.  Minn.  “A  great  opportunity  to  study  the 
faith  and  meet  terrific  people." 

Karen  Cressman  Anderson,  M.A.  (GBS).  MCC 
community  worker  in  Montreal.  Member,  Nith  Valley 
Mennonite  Church,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.  "It  was  a 
rare  privilege  to  move  among  such  a unique  and 
gifted  group  of  people.  I know  ITl  look  back  on  this 
time  with  longing." 

Scott  Brubaker-Zehr,  M.Div.  (GBS).  Year-long  ur- 
ban internship  with  SCUPE  (Seminary  Consortium 
for  Urban  Pastoral  Education)  in  Chicago.  Member, 
Waterloo  (Ont.)  North  Mennonite  Church.  "A  stimu- 
lating environment  for  Christian  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Relationships  and  community  life  were  central 
to  my  education  this  year." 

Jayne  M.  Byler,  M.Div.  (GBS).  Goal,  pastoral  min- 
istry in  a congregational  setting.  Member,  Blough 
Mennonite  Church,  Hollsopple,  Pa.  "AMBS  has  al- 
lowed me  to  explore  my  gifts  in  church  ministry  be- 


Lawrence  H.  Hart,  Clinton,  Okla.,  gave  the  commencement 
address  for  the  57  graduates  of  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  a service  held  at  College  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  27.  Hart,  on  the  topic  "The  Earth 
Is  the  Lord’s, " gave  an  exposition  of  Psalm  24:1.  He  called  on 
Christians  to  view  the  earth  with  a renewed  sense  of  sacredness, 
stewardship,  servanthood  and  shalom. 

Hanspeter  Jecker  and  son  Raphael  at  the  end-of-year  community 
potluck  dinner. 

yond  my  initial  interest  in  only  pastoral  counseling. 
This  has  strengthened  a call  to  broader  pastoral 
ministry." 

Mauricio  Chenlo,  M.A.  (MBS).  Pastoral  and  teach- 
ing ministries.  Member,  Iglesia  Bautista  de  La  LucBa, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  "AMBS  has  enriched  my 
life  in  many  ways.  Fellowship,  academia,  pluralism, 
unity  and  simplicity  are  some  of  the  contributing 
aspects  of  AMBS  to  my  life.  Thanks  to  all  of  you  for 
your  kindness  and  love." 

Jacqueline  Clark,  M.Div.  (MBS).  Pastoral  counsel- 
ing, spiritual  direction  and  group  therapy  with  Brack- 
enbury  and  Associates,  Menlo  Park,  C^if.  "Miracles 
still  happen.  I wish  to  thank  all  of  the  AMBS  faculty 
and  st^f  for  all  of  their  guidance  and  support  during 
my  8V2-year  journey." 

Kenton  Trost  Derstine,  M.Div.  (GBS).  Goal,  chap- 
laincy or  congregational  pastoral  ministry.  Member, 
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June  Alliman  Yoder  receives  her  M.Div.  diploma  from  Marlin  E. 
Miller. 


Fellowship  of  Hope  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
"This  experience  has  served  to  hook  me  even  deeper 
on  the  grand  story  of  God's  work  in  biblical,  church 
and  human  history  to  restore  God's  creation  intent— 
the  kingdom  of  God." 

Marvin  H.  Dueck,  M.Div.  (MBS)  Member, 
Leamington  (Ont.)  United  Mennonite  Church.  "Sem- 
inary has  afforded  me  opportunities  for  spiritual  and 
personal  growth,  an  experience  that  has  strength- 
ened my  commitment  to  the  ministries  of  the 
church." 

Ted  Hash,  Certificate  in  Theology  (GBS).  Continues 
pasturing.  Member,  First  Mennonite  Church,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.  "My  experience  at  AMBS  has  been  one  of 
significant  growth  and  challenge." 

Margaret  Ediger,  M.Div.  (MBS).  Church  planting 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  under  an  assignment  with  Western 
District  Conference  home  missions  committee.  Mem- 
ber, Bethel  Mennonite,  Inman,  Kan.  "I  found  it  to  be 
a stimulating,  challenging  and  renewing  experience 
to  return  to  AMBS  after  a 25-year  interim  while  serv- 
ing as  an  overseas  missionary  and  raising  two 
children." 

Susan  Eggleston,  M.Div.  (MBS).  Pastoral  ministry 
at  Forest  (Ind.)  United  Methodist  Church.  Member, 
Salem  Chapel  United  Methodist  Church,  LaPorte, 

Ind. 

Robert  Ewert,  M.Div.  (MBS).  Inter-Mennonite 
Church  planting  in  Muncie,  Ind.  Member,  Bergthaler 
Mennonite  Church,  Morden,  Man.  "The  highlights 
for  me  at  AMBS  were  the  church  planting  class,  early 
morning  prayer,  Friday  night  BBQs  and  weekly  soc- 
cer games." 

Ron  Flickinger,  M.A.  (MBS).  Goal,  church-related 
peace  and  justice  work,  either  domestic  or  overseas. 
Member,  First  Mennonite  Church,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
"Seminary  has  been  a good  time  for  reflection  on  a 
challenging  overseas  assignment  and  for  preparation 
for  further  peace  and  justice  ministries." 

Marian  Landis  Funk,  M.A.  (GBS).  Co-pastoring 
with  her  husband,  Ken  Landis  Funk,  at  Mennonite 
Fellowship  of  Rosthern,  Sask.,  beginning  in  August. 
Member,  Landis  Valley  Mennonite  Church,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  "I  drank  from  many  wells  at  AMBS— intellectual, 
spiritual,  social,  emotional— and  leave  with  a deep 


sense  of  gratitude  for  thirst  quenched  and  thirst 
ongoing." 

Douglas  Harms,  M.A.  (MBS).  Completed  studies 
first  semester.  With  wife.  Dawn  Yoder  Harms,  in 
Portugal  with  MCC. 

George  Edward  Janzen,  M.Div.— B.D.  exchange 
(MBS).  Senior  pastor  at  the  Cedar  Valley  Mennonite 
Church,  Mission,  B.C.  "I  recall  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude my  graduation  from  MBS  with  a B.D.  degree  in 
1959.  The  same  year  I married  Martha  Giesbrecht 
and  went  to  Japan  to  serve  in  church-planting  minis- 
tries until  1980.  I have  now  had  the  privilege  of  up- 
dating my  degree  to  an  M.Div." 

Hanspeter  Jecker,  M.A.  (MBS).  Teacher  at  Euro- 
pean Mennonite  Bible  School,  Bienenberg,  Switzer- 
land. Member,  Schanzli  Mennonite  Church,  Multenz, 
Switzerland.  "This  past  year  at  AMBS  has  been  a 
stimulating  time  for  reflection  and  learning— both 
academically  and  for  us  as  a family." 

Keith  B.  Johnston,  M.A.  (GBS).  Goal,  pastoral  or 
service  related  Christian  ministry.  Member,  Assembly 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind.  "I  am  thankful  for 
having  experienced  deep  growth  and  significant 
friendships  in  an  environment  of  intellectual  chal- 
lenge and  pastoral  concern." 

Christine  Juhnke  Yeakey,  M.Div.  (MBS).  Co-pastor 
with  her  husband  at  Salina  (Kan.)  Mennonite 
Church,  beginning  in  August.  Member,  First  Menno- 
nite Church,  Moundridge,  Kan.  "AMBS  has  been 
important  to  my  personal  and  faith  journeys,  key  to 
my  fulfillment  of  vocational  goals  and  readiness  for 
ministry,  a place  wherein  I experienced  meaningful 
relationships  and  community,  the  enabler  of  broader 
theological  experience  (including  my  years  at  SCUPE 
in  Chicago  and  at  Graduate  Theological  Union  in 
Berkeley,  Calif.)." 

Don  E.  Kauffman,  M.Div.  (GBS).  Goal,  church- 
related  involvement  in  mental  health  or  disabilities. 
Member,  Assembly  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind. 
"I've  appreciated  all  six  of  my  years  at  AMBS.  Dur- 
ing my  time  here  both  the  courses  in  Bible  study  and 
the  courses  offered  in  practical  aspects  have  given  me 
a vision  for  the  church." 

Yoon  Woo  Kim,  M.A.  (GBS).  Goal,  work  at  church 
growth  or  as  a Christian  novelist,  teaching  peace  in 
South  Korea.  While  at  AMBS  she  was  a member  of 
Michiana  Korean  Church. 

Sheila  Klassen-Wiebe,  M.Div.  (MBS).  Graduate 
studies  with  goal  of  teaching  at  a post-secondary 
church  institution  or  possible  overseas  assignment. 
Member,  Altona  (Man.)  Mennonite  Church. 

"Through  classes  and  friendships,  prayer  and  wor- 
ship, I have  experienced  much  personal  growth  and 
have  felt  God  leading  me  into  new  areas  of  service." 

Verner  Klassen-Wiebe,  M.Div.  (MBS).  Graduate 
studies  or  teaching  in  a Bible  school  or  Bible  college. 
Member,  Altona  (Man.)  Mennonite  Church.  "AMBS 
has  been  a place  to  grow  in  self-awareness  and  to  be 
challenged  by  both  students  and  faculty  in  personal 
and  academic  contexts." 

Marlene  Kropf,  M.Div.  (GBS).  Continues  as  staff 
person  in  congregational  education  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  and  teaches  and 
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works  in  spiritual  formation  and  worship  at  AMBS. 
Member,  Belmont  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

"1  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  the  past  five 
years  to  take  time  out  at  midlife  to  prepare  myself  for 
new  directions  in  ministry." 

Joyce  A.  Kuhn,  M.Div.  (MBS).  Associate  pastor  at 
Simpson  United  Methodist  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.  "I 
am  grateful  for  the  rich  experience  and  spiritual  cli- 
mate offered  at  AMBS.  I value  the  insight  and  depth 
of  the  Mennonite  faith  of  AMBS." 

John  F.  Lapp,  M.A.  (GBS).  IbiUin,  Israel,  starting  in 
August,  under  appointment  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  Member,  College  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.  "Each  class  contributed  to  my  under- 
standing of  God's  Word.  The  AMBS  community 
stimulated  me  toward  uniting  word  and  deed." 

Lee  Lever,  M.Div.  (MBS).  Goal,  pastoral  ministry. 
Member,  Hively  Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  "My  seminary  experience  introduced  me  to 
faithftil  guides  and  gave  me  ways  of  discerning 
God's  leading  and  an  appreciation  of  the  divine  pres- 
ence at  work  in  the  faithful  community." 

Bert  C.  Lobe,  M.A.  (MBS).  Serves  as  the  director 
of  the  China  Educational  Exchange  Program  and  as 
the  overseas  director  of  MCC  Canada.  Member, 

Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  Winnipeg.  "I  learned  at 
AMBS  to  study  and  appreciate  the  Scriptures  in  a 
new  way.  People  like  Howard  Charles  and  Millard 
Lind  not  only  taught  me  how  to  study  the  Scriptures 
but  to  discover  the  timeless  truths  embodied  in  Old 
Testament  history  and  in  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the 
early  church." 

Laura  J.  Loewen,  M.Div.  (MBS).  Pastor,  Montreal 
Mennonite  Fellowship.  Member,  Fort  Garry  Menno- 
nite Fellowship,  Winnipeg.  "AMBS  was  a significant 
place  in  that  it  strengthened  my  faith,  nurtured  my 
spirit  and  equipped  me  for  ongoing  service." 

A1  Longenecker,  M.A.  (GBS).  Goal,  congregational 
ministry.  Member,  Southside  Fellowship,  Elkhart, 

Ind.  "I  enjoyed  AMBS.  I have  been  nurtured  and 
nudged  to  growth.  I have  come  to  see  the  power  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ." 

Sam  Matthews,  M.Div.  (GBS).  Pastor,  South  Whit- 
ley (Ind.)  Church  of  the  Brethren.  "The  most  impor- 
tant thing  I learned  at  seminary  was  the  importance 
of  Christians  working  together  and  being  accountable 
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to  each  other." 

Janet  McFall-Brown,  M.Div.  (MBS).  Pastoral  ap- 
pointment at  Lima-Scott  United  Methodist  Churches, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.  Member,  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Nappanee,  Ind.  "Studying  and  interacting  with 
learned  professors,  interacting  in  committee  work 
and  the  joy  of  learning  more  about  God's  precious 
Word  have  all  helped  me  focus  on  who  I am  in 
Christ  Jesus  and  how  that  relates  to  his  call  on  my 
life.  Being  a part  of  AMBS  has  been  an  experience  in 
growth  and  ^firmation." 

Douglas  H.  Miller,  M.Div.  (GBS).  Doctoral  studies 
in  Old  Testament  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
Member,  Trinity  Mennonite  Church,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
"My  time  at  AMBS  has  been  one  of  personal  growth, 
vocational  discernment  and  intellectual  development. 
I am  grateful  to  God  for  the  students  and  professors 
who  have  made  this  possible." 

Keith  Graber  Miller,  M.Div.  (GBS).  Administrative 
and  teaching  faculty  at  Goshen  College  and  doctoral 
studies,  starting  in  fall  1989.  Former  pastor  of  Ho- 
ward Miami  Mennonite  Church,  Kokomo,  Ind.  Mem- 
ber, College  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Mark  Miller,  M.Div.  (MBS).  Associate  pastor  at 
First  Mennonite,  Middlebury,  Ind.  "Seminary  was 
richly  enhanced  by  serving  half  time  as  associate 
pastor  at  First  Mennonite  in  Middlebury  while  study- 
ing at  AMBS.  Both  AMBS  and  the  church  have  pre- 
pared me  for  ministry." 

Allen  Nice-Webb,  M.Div.  (GBS).  Church  planting 
in  Charlotte,  N.C.  "My  studies  and  relationships  at 
AMBS  have  enhanced  the  depth  and  breadth  of  my 
personal  experiences,  and  for  that  I am  thankful." 

Karen  Nice-Webb,  Certificate  in  Theological  Stud- 
ies (GBS).  Church  planting  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  "I  am 
grateful  for  the  friendships  made  while  studying  at 
the  seminary." 

Gundolf  Niebuhr,  M.A.  (MBS).  Leadership  train- 
ing among  indigenous  churches  in  Paraguay,  starting 
February  1989.  Member,  the  Mennonite  congregation 
of  Filadelfia,  Paraguay.  "The  course  contents  and  the 
Christian  fellowship  on  campus  always  provided 
stimuli  for  spiritual  and  intellectual  growth,  which  is 
and  wUl  continue  to  be  meaningful  in  my  future  life 
and  work." 

Harold  T.  North,  M.Div.  (MBS).  Pastor,  Solomon 


Cynthia  Neufeld  Smith  at  the  annual  dean's  breakfast  for  gradu- 
ates said  that  seminary  was  a "time  of  affirmation  and  friendly 
critique. " AMBS  photos  by  Howard  Zehr 
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Creek  United  Methodist  Church,  Rome  City,  Ind.  "I 
have  appreciated  the  genuine  interest  expressed  in 
their  students  by  the  skilled,  scholarly  professors  at 
AMBS.  Their  example  of  ministry  has  deepened  my 
Christian  commitment  as  well  as  assisted  me  in  re- 
sharpening my  ministerial  tools." 

Nabil  Oudeh,  M.A.  (GBS).  Clinical  Pastoral  Educa- 
tion (CPE)  at  St.  Joseph  Medical  Center,  South  Bend. 
From  Haifa,  Israel. 

Frank  Peachey,  M.A.  (GBS).  Goal,  Christian  minis- 
try in  an  urban  context.  Member,  Maple  Grove  Men- 
nonite  Church,  Belleville,  Pa.  "AMBS  provided  valu- 
able opportunities  for  both  formal  and  informal 
reflection  on  the  meaning  of  my  Christian  faith  in 
relation  to  real  life  issues." 

Lois  Ann  Rough,  M.A.  (MBS).  Minister  to  retirees 
at  First  Assembly  of  God,  Niles,  Mich.  "1  have  really 
appreciated  both  the  academic  challenge  and  the 
atmosphere  of  real  dedication  to  God  that  1 have  felt 
here  at  AMBS.  Both  have  inspired  me  to  grow." 

Duane  Ruth-Heffelbower,  M.Div.  (MBS).  Church 
planting  as  co-pastor  with  his  wife,  Clare  Ann,  in 
Fresno,  Calif.  Member,  First  Mennonite,  Reedley, 
Calif.  "These  two  years  at  AMBS  were  a valuable 
time  of  transition  and  preparation." 

Timothy  A.  Schmucker,  M.A.  (GBS).  With  his 
wife,  Mary  Lou,  church  and  community  ministries 
assignment  in  Armenia,  Colombia.  Language  school 
in  Guatemala  from  August  to  February.  Member, 
Tavistock  (Ont.)  Mennonite  Church.  Formerly  of 
Toledo,  Ohio.  "In  the  lounge  and  classroom,  on  the 
soccer  field  and  as  a K-group  I experienced  commu- 
nity as  we  grappled  with  justice,  liberation  and  hope 
along  with  becoming  preachers  and  pastoral 
counselors." 

David  C.  Schneider,  M.Div.  (GBS).  Goal,  teach- 
ing and/or  church  music  ministry.  Member,  South 
Union  Mennonite  Church,  West  Liberty,  Ohio.  "I 
have  deeply  valued  the  time  to  discern  God's  direc- 
tion for  my  life  and  the  many  hours  spent  discover- 
ing and  developing  my  gifts  in  the  seminary  commu- 
nity. I will  always  cherish  the  many  close  friendships 
at  AMBS." 

Cynthia  Neufeld  Smith,  M.Div.  (MBS).  Co-pastor 
with  her  husband  Roger,  with  particular  involvement 
in  music  and  worship.  Member,  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Lima,  Ohio.  "AMBS  changed  me— in  the 
ways  I think,  how  I read  the  Bible  and  in  my  under- 
standing of  self  and  relationships." 

Mick  Sommers,  M.Div.  (GBS).  Co-pastor  at  Ho- 
ward-Miami  Mennonite  Church,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Bob  Thelin,  M.Div.  (GBS).  Assisting  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  East  Africa  in  training  rural  pastors 
and  their  spouses  at  St.  Paul's  United  Theological 
College,  Limuru,  Kenya.  Member,  Southside  Fellow- 
ship, Elkhart,  Ind.  "I  am  grateful  to  the  members  of 
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my  senior  interview  team  for  challenging  me  to  work 
at  the  task  of  ministry,  not  only  from  the  perspective 
of  prophetic  critique  but  also  in  terms  of  pastoral 
care." 

Nelda  Rhodes  Thelin,  M.Div.  (GBS).  Member, 
Southside  Fellowship,  Elkhart,  Ind.  "Spending  one 
year  at  AMBS  between  assignments  in  Africa  has 
helped  me  process  the  past,  prepare  for  the  future 
and  integrate  experience  with  knowledge." 

Steve  Thomas,  M.Div.  (GBS).  Associate  minister  at 
Bayshore  Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota,  Fla.  "High- 
lights from  AMBS  include  having  my  spirit  stirred  in 
worship,  my  faith  rekindled  through  studies,  catch- 
ing a vision  of  our  kingdom  mission  and  sharing 
with  students  and  faculty." 

Erwin  Tiessen,  M.Div.  (MBS).  Principal  of  Ros- 
thern  (Sask.)  Junior  College,  starting  in  August. 
Member,  Leamington  (Ont.)  United  Mennonite 
Church.  "AMBS  has  helped  me  become  more  aware 
of  how  I minister.  This  has  allowed  me  to  better  inte- 
grate the  more  academic  aspects  of  seminary  into 
what  I do  or  will  do." 

Beverly  Wiens,  Certificate  in  Theology  (MBS). 
Physical  therapist  in  Regina,  Sask.  Member,  Grace 
Mennonite  Church,  Regina.  "AMBS  provided  a stim- 
ulating and  challenging  environment  in  which  I 
gained  a greater  understanding  of  biblical  material,  a 
deeper  relationship  with  God  and  a larger  awareness 
of  myself." 

Dave  Wilson,  M.A.  (MBS).  Pastor  of  Hague  (Sask.) 
Mennonite  Church.  "I  really  benefited  from  the  prac- 
tical nature  of  my  classes,  including  my  summer 
SEM  in  Beatrice,  Neb.  We  also  enjoyed  community/ 
family  life  at  AMBS." 

Amalia  A.  Woelke,  M.A.  (MBS).  In  July  began 
church  planting  and  teaching  in  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay. While  at  AMBS  she  was  a member  of  Hively 
Avenue  Mennonite  Church.  Valued  "caring  and  sup- 
port from  faculty  as  well  as  students  and  staff.  The 
experience  of  relationship  with  many  other  brothers 
and  sisters  from  all  over  the  world  has  enriched  my 
life  enormously.  I have  experienced  in  flesh  that  in 
Jesus  Christ  the  unity  of  faith  transcends  the  cultural 
barrier. " 

Hermann  Woelke,  M.Div.  (MBS).  Church  planting 
in  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  "It  was  hard  work,  lots  of 
growing  pains,  wild  volleyball  games,  piles  of  books, 
lots  of  papers,  great  friendships  and  many 
blessings." 

Gary  Yamasaki,  M.Div.  (MBS).  Doctoral  studies  in 
New  Testament  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Member,  Peace  Mennonite  Church,  Rich- 
mond, B.C.  "Seminary  has  provided  a solid  founda- 
tion for  further  studies  and  an  eventual  teaching 
ministry  in  New  Testament.  During  my  time  here  I 
have  experienced  a deepening  appreciation  for  the 
Scriptures." 

June  Alliman  Yoder,  M.Div.  (GBS).  After  a study 
leave  to  begin  a D.Min.  program,  wiQ  return  to 
teaching  at  AMBS.  Member,  College  Mermonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.  "I  approached  seminary  study 
rather  tentatively,  but  it  has  become  a great  joy  and 
the  source  of  much  growth." 


Over  800  people  help  dedicate  the  Lakeview  Program  Center  at  Spruce  Lake  Retreat. 


military  purposes  in  the  U.S.  and  France. 

Executive  Committee  members  delib- 
erated longer  about  whether  to  support 
calls  for  economic  sanctions  against 
South  Africa,  whose  white  minority  gov- 
ernment maintains  the  apartheid  system 
of  racial  segregation.  Peace  and  Social 
Concerns  codirector  Peter  Penner  said 
that,  for  him,  the  purpose  of  sanctions 
was  to  "show  solidarity  with  South  Af- 
rican Christians  who  oppose  apartheid” 
and  to  bring  the  South  African  govern- 
ment “to  its  senses.”  In  the  end,  the  com- 
mittee asked  staff  persons  to  give  further 
attention  to  the  issue  and  bring  it  back  to 
a future  meeting. 

In  other  business,  the  committee: 

— Discussed  the  possibility  of  using  Ca- 
nadian grain  to  meet  hunger  needs  in 
Canada. 

— Approved  the  creation  of  a new 
SALT  (Serve  and  Learn  Together)  unit  in 
Moores  Mills,  N.B. 

— Established  a Women’s  Concerns 
Committee  to  deal  with  specific  Canadian 
issues. 

—Expressed  interest  in  allowing  West 
German  conscientious  objectors  to  do 
their  alternative  service  with  MCC  Can- 
ada, even  if  they  don’t  meet  the  normal 
faith  requirements. 

— Awarded  the  1988  Canadian  Men- 
nonite/ Japanese  Scholarship — which 
demonstrates  remorse  for  Japanese-Ca- 
nadian  suffering  caused  by  Mennonites 
during  World  War  II — to  Sally  Ito,  a 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia. 


Spruce  Lake  Retreat 
dedicates  new  building, 
marks  25th  year 

Twin  celebrations  marked  a recent 
weekend  at  Spruce  Lake  Retreat  near 
Canadensis,  Pa.  Over  800  persons 
gathered  for  the  Sunday  morning  dedica- 
tion of  the  Lakeview  Program  Center. 
This  was  followed  by  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning programs  celebrating  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  Mennonite  camp. 

Richard  Detweiler,  longtime  Franconia 
Conference  leader  and  former  president 
of  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  focused  on 
the  need  to  translate  the  special  camp  and 
retreat  experiences  to  the  real  world  and 
to  the  local  church  “back  home  at  the 
ranch.”  Paul  Beiler,  camp  administrator, 
spoke  of  the  “20-year  dream  which  moti- 
vated people  all  those  years  to  contribute 
funds  toward  the  reality  of  this  beautiful, 
multipurpose  facility.” 

Board  president  Norman  Good  was  pre- 
sented with  a Fraktur  by  his  fellow  board 
members  in  appreciation  for  his  heavy 
commitment  of  time  and  energy  to  the 
yearlong  construction  project.  Vol- 
unteers, board  members,  and  staff  were 
also  recognized  for  the  many  hours  of 


labor  contributed  in  finishing  the  interior 
of  the  building. 

The  new  center,  with  its  large  doors 
open  to  the  summer  woods,  has  ample 
room  for  summer  Sunday  crowds,  while 
in  winter  this  same  space  will  become  an 
ice  skating  rink  for  winter  retreat  groups. 
Fall  and  spring  it  will  be  suitable  for 
other  indoor  recreation.  Also  included  in 
the  building  are  a nursery,  commons 
room,  and  book/gift  shop. 

About  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  has  been  realized  through  fund- 
raising this  past  year,  primarily  in  Fran- 
conia Conference,  which  is  the  supporting 
constituency  for  this  association-owned 
camp  and  retreat  center. 

The  25th  anniversary  celebration  in  the 
afternoon  was  led  by  Paul  Moyer,  who 
has  been  a board  member  since  the  begin- 
ning. One  historical  fact  noted  was  that 
the  purchase  of  the  camp  property  was 
facilitated  because  the  owner  was  so  im- 
pressed by  the  disaster  aid  given  by  Men- 
nonites after  the  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  flood 
in  1955. 

Detweiler,  in  his  second  address  of  the 
day,  paraphrased  the  story  of  Elijah 
praying  for  rain.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
early  “camp  prophets”  who  went  out  to 
search  for  property  did  so  in  faith  and 
that  when  they  finally  saw  the  “cloud  the 
size  of  a man’s  hand”  it  truly  was  the 
guiding  hand  of  God,  who  has  blessed  the 
camp  ministry  since  that  time.  He  also 
quoted  A1  Detweiler,  director  of  the  Wil- 
derness Youth  Camp,  1963-1983:  “We 
pitched  our  tents  and  watched  God 
work.” 

Recognition  of  all  those  involved  at  the 
camp,  past  and  present,  was  followed  by 
presentation  of  the  anniversary  historical 
booklet.  It  was  compiled  by  Ruth  Hack- 
man  and  is  available  from  the  camp  of- 
fice.— Leanna  Beiler 


Brazilian  leader  tapped 
for  second  annual 
campus  mission  lectures 

A Brazilian  Christian  involved  in  leader- 
ship training  will  conduct  a mission  lec- 
ture series  at  four  Mennonite  colleges  this 
fall. 

Neuza  Itioka,  director  of  training  for 
Avante,  a new  Brazilian  missionary  so- 
ciety, is  the  second  lecturer  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  She  will 
give  college  students  fresh  perspectives 
on  the  future  of  Christian  mission  from  a 
non-Western  viewpoint.  Rene  Padilla,  a 
noted  theologian  and  author  from  Ar- 
gentina, began  the  series  last  fall. 

Itioka  will  be  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Oct.  10-14;  Conrad  Grebel 
College,  Oct.  17-21;  Goshen  College,  Oct. 
24-28;  and  Hesston  College,  Oct.  31 — Nov. 
4. 

Avante,  of  which  Itioka  has  been  train- 
ing director  and  a board  member  for  the 
past  year,  trains  young  people  and  adults 
to  be  effective  cross-cultural  mission- 
aries. She  served  10  years  in  university 
ministries  on  many  Brazilian  campuses, 
as  well  as  training  leaders  for  student 
ministry.  During  the  last  years  of  her 
student  ministry,  she  was  general 
secretary  of  the  national  Christian 
student  movement.  She  organized  the 
first  Brazilian  student  missionary 
conference  in  1976. 

Itioka  completed  a doctorate  in  1986 
from  the  School  of  World  Mission  at 
Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  Pasadena, 
Calif.  She  has  published  two  books  in 
Portuguese,  including  her  doctoral  dis- 
sertation, which  deals  with  the  rapidly 
growing  folk  spiritism  movement  in 
Brazil. 

Itioka  is  a member  of  the  Free  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Brazil. 
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Worshipers  at  the  closing  communion  service  of  the  Mennonite  European  Regional  Conference 
in  Tramelan,  Switzerland. 


European  Mennonites 
consider  their  role 
in  the  world 

Coming  from  nations  where  Mennonite 
roots  go  directly  back  to  the  start  of  the 
Anabaptist  movement  and  from  nations 
where  Mennonites  are  brand  new,  about 
1,000  Mennonites  from  all  over  Europe 
gathered  in  Tramelan,  Switzerland,  re- 
cently for  Mennonite  European  Regional 
Conference.  Participants  from  14  coun- 
tries felt  a growing  sense  of  relatedness 
as  they  met  one  another  in  discussion, 
shared  at  mealtimes,  relaxed  together, 
joined  in  interest  groups,  and  worshiped 
together. 

Speakers  developed  the  conference 
theme,  “Presence  in  the  World,”  in  five 
presentations.  For  at  least  two  reasons 
this  theme  is  becoming  more  and  more 
relevant  for  those  European  Mennonites 
whose  roots  go  back  to  the  16th  century: 

(1)  Withdrawal  from  the  world  in  the 
earlier  years  due  to  persecution  and  a 
strong  trend  in  more  recent  years  toward 
secularism  in  Europe  led  to  an  alarming 
decrease  in  Mennonite  membership,  and 

(2)  there  is  growing  awareness  that  the 
Mennonite  mission  in  the  world  is  direct- 
ly related  to  the  issues  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice that  modern  media  bring  so  close  to 
home. 

Ulrich  Gerber  of  Switzerland  pointed 
to  the  different  reactions  to  this  growing 
realization  that  the  church  exists  in  the 
world.  He  asked,  “When  we  Mennonites 
open  the  door  to  the  world,  do  we  feel  a 
draft  making  us  cold  or  do  we  feel  new 
fresh  air  coming  in?” 

Ed  van  Straten  of  the  Netherlands 
reflected  on  how  the  world  is  present  in 


us — how  Mennonites  are  part  of  the  cul- 
ture in  their  countries  and  how  much 
these  cultures  are  influenced  by  the  “En- 
lightenment,” with  its  emphasis  on  the 
search  for  personal  happiness  and  the 
conviction  that  people  can  master  the 
world  and  make  it  as  they  want  it  to  be. 
He  mentioned  four  ways  in  which  Men- 
nonites can  be  liberated  from  this: 
through  dialogue  with  international  Men- 
nonite sisters  and  brothers,  studying 
Mennonite  history,  dialoguing  with  other 
denominations,  and  “going  in  deepest  hu- 
mility to  the  poor  and  learning  from 
them.” 

Of  special  note  at  this  conference  was 
the  presence  of  delegations  of  “new”  Men- 
nonite communities  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  and  England.  They  were  visible 
signs  of  hope,  proof  that  it  is  possible  to 
be  present  in  the  world  of  Europe  in  word 
and  deed  based  on  new  vision,  new  prior- 
ities, and  perseverance,  while  rooted  in 
the  Mennonite  traditions. 

A panel  discussion  featuring  all  the 
conference  speakers  revealed  that  the 
deepest  questions  come  in  the  area  of  dis- 
cerning God’s  will.  How  can  one  be  sure 
what  should  be  done?  A conclusion  was 
that  often  decisions  for  action  are  post- 
poned or  even  avoided  altogether.  Daniel 
Geiser  of  West  Germany  made  a strong 
appeal  for  his  listeners  to  be  renewed  in 
prayer,  to  follow  Jesus’  example  of  non- 
violent action,  to  show  the  courage  of  the 
Mennonite  forebears,  and  to  be  critical 
when  getting  information  about  the 
world. 

The  closing  communion  service  was  a 
moving  experience  for  many.  It  was  a 
symbol  of  Mennonite  “family-related- 
ness”  and  their  wish  to  be  part  of  the 


body  of  Christ,  continuing  his  work  for  a 
world  in  which  bread  is  broken  and  divid- 
ed among  all.  Only  God  knows  how  this 
conference — and  this  communion  ser- 
vice— will  inspire  European  Mennonites 
to  take  up  new  tasks  and  strengthen 
existing  activities,  thus  becoming  more 
visible  carriers  of  hope  when  entering  the 
21st  century. 

A report  on  the  Swiss  television  net- 
work after  the  conference  provided  some 
food  for  thought  regarding  the  visibility 
of  Mennonites  in  the  world,  particularly 
their  presence  in  the  Swiss  world.  The 
report  characterized  Mennonites  by  their 
stance  of  nonviolence,  and  the  question 
was  discussed  as  to  whether  they  were  a 
sect.  Reference  was  made  to  a recent  in- 
cident in  which  a Swiss  Mennonite  family 
provided  sanctuary  to  a refugee  family 
from  Zaire  whose  asylum  request  was 
refused  by  Swiss  authorities. 

Clearly  this  conference  was  a sign  that 
the  questions  about  role  and  mission  in 
society  are  becoming  more  and  more  alive 
for  Mennonites  in  Europe  and  that  guid- 
ance is  sincerely  sought  concerning  which 
directions  to  go. — Maarten  van  der  Werf 


72-year-old  ex-refugee 
ordained  for  ministry 
with  Chinese-Americans 

Ordaining  a 72-year-old  man  to  the  minis- 
try may  sound  out  of  the  ordinary.  But 
then  Ted  Yao  is  no  ordinary  person.  Five 
times  he  has  been  a refugee — four  times 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  finally  in  the 
United  States.  In  Southeast  Asia,  Yao 
was  an  engineer,  businessman,  and 
church  leader.  In  the  U.S.  he  and  his 
family  were  sponsored  by  Paradise  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church,  where  they  became 
members. 

Yao  helped  establish  a Chinese  Men- 
nonite church  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1985 
and  then  moved  with  his  family  to 
Philadelphia  in  order  to  start  a church 
there  among  Chinese-Americans. 

With  the  assistance  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents at  Westminster  Seminary,  the 
counsel  of  a local  support  committee,  and 
the  sponsorship  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Yao  has  been  leading 
in  the  planting  of  Logan  Mennonite 
Chinese  Church  in  the  northern  part  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  licensed  for 
ministry  in  April  1987. 

Already  Yao  has  reached  out  in  minis- 
try to  Chinese  people  in  South 
Philadelphia,  has  a vision  for  West  Phila- 
delphia, and  is  strategizing  about  church 
planting  among  Chinese  people  in  New 
York  City.  Another  pastor  is  being  called 
to  work  with  the  Logan  congregation.  A 
recent  ordination  service  affirmed  the  en- 
thusiastic and  visionary  church  planting 
ministry  of  Yao. — Jim  Leaman 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Cecil  Graber,  Eureka,  111. 

I can  agree  and  understand  the  points 
Robert  Roberg  made  in  his  article 
(“Secrets  I Have  Learned  About  Justice 
and  Peacemaking,”  July  5)  since  I spent 
five  years  in  Latin  America.  However,  I 
did  not  experience  the  attitude  that  every 
poor  person  had  a “burning  desire”  to  be 
rich.  Certainly  that  attitude  was  present, 
but  I met  many  people  who  didn’t 
hesitate  to  help  their  neighbors  and  were 
considerate  of  those  around  them. 

My  comments  are  not  meant  to  add  or 
detract  from  Mr.  Roberg’s  article  but 
simply  to  indicate  that  my  experiences 
were  different.  Our  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Latin  America  deserve  the  added  per- 
spective. 


Jody  Miller  Shearer,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Robert  Roberg’s  July  5 article  contains 
several  misleading  assumptions  and  dan- 
gerous precepts  which  are  in  need  of 
challenge.  The  author  asserts  that  the 
only  viable  stance  for  a Christian 
concerned  about  the  divisions  of  rich  and 
poor  in  our  world  is  one  of  neutrality. 

As  an  editor  and  student  of  journalism, 

I am  all  too  well  aware  how  easy  it  is  to 
believe  in  the  myth  of  neutrality.  Yet,  any 
good  author  acknowledges  his  or  her  bi- 
ases before  proceeding  with  analysis. 
(And  so  let  me  here  acknowledge  some  of 
my  own  biases:  I believe  in  active  chal- 
lenge of  the  systems  of  oppression  as  well 
as  working  for  individual  salvation;  I 
think  we  are  all  of  us  oppressors;  and  I 
like  a good  debate.  With  that  presented. 
I’ll  continue.) 

In  our  society  any  supposition  of  neu- 
trality is  a forthright  declaration  of  one’s 
complicity  with  the  status  quo.  Any  pop- 
psychology-based  assertion  that  the  rich 
are  somehow  more  oppressed  by  their 
riches  than  the  poor  are  by  the  daily  grind 
of  survival  shores  up  the  systems  which 
keep  the  poor  from  realizing  liberation. 

Roberg’s  underlying  critique  of  some  of 
the  hate-based  social-change  movements, 
is  a valid  one.  Love  for  one’s  enemies  is  of 
utmost  importance.  Many  post-’60s  move- 
ments concerned  with  social  change  have, 
however,  grown  up  and  moved  beyond 
some  of  the  naive  tactics  and  assumptions 
that  Mr.  Roberg  has  disowned.  They  have 
consistently  taken  sides  with  the  op- 
pressed (have-nots,  if  you  will)  and  in  so 
doing  learned  many  lessons  about  their 
own  biases  and  contributions  to  op- 


pression. 

It  is  probably  much  easier  and  less 
painful  to  simply  disown  all  hope  for  such 
change  in  exchange  for  a cynical  resigna- 
tion to  mythical  neutrality,  but  such  a 
noncommittal  stance  does  not  bring 
about  salvation  or  freedom  for  anyone.  A 
humble  acknowledgment  of  our  inherent 
biases  and  a conscious  decision  to  serve 
and  be  taught  by  those  who  are  oppressed 
are  much  more  effective  means  of 
bringing  about  social  change  and  salva- 
tion. 


Gloria  J.  Schrock,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Where  was  J.  Nelson  Kraybill  when  the 
victim  of  Earl  Clanton,  Jr.,  was  murdered 
(“Have  Mercy  on  My  Child,”  June  21)? 
Why  don’t  protesters  line  up  at  funerals 
for  the  victims?  Clanton  at  least  knew  his 
appointed  time  of  death.  His  victim  did 
not.  He  had  time  to  ask  forgiveness  of  his 
sins  and  be  assured  of  his  place  in 
eternity.  Clanton  had  a choice:  he  was  not 
born  a murderer  just  because  he  was  born 
black. 

All  of  us  face  choices  in  life.  We  can 
certainly  be  forgiven  for  unwise  choices. 
However,  what  one  reaps,  that  shall  he 
also  sow.  It  is  no  wonder  the  crime  rate 
increases.  Criminals  are  not  convinced 
that  justice  will  be  served.  Our  judicial 
system  is  definitely  in  need  of  major 
changes.  A life  sentence  is  no  longer  life, 
and  death  penalties  can  be  appealed  over 
and  over.  Lack  of  consistency  breeds  vio- 
lence rather  than  capital  punishment — be 
it  right  or  wrong. 


H.  Harold  Hartzler,  Goshen,  Ind. 

I object  to  the  lead  article,  “Bogeyman 
in  the  Living  Room,”  by  Melodie  Davis 
(June  14).  What  aspect  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  portrayed?  No  reference 
to  the  New  Testament  appeared.  From 
the  Old  Testament  the  story  of  Samson, 
Judges  14-16,  was  mentioned  as  one  “not 
exactly  for  the  weak-stomached.” 

Yes,  I am  aware  of  “the  horrible,  sense- 
less, sexually  violent  videos  available  in 
every  corner  video  and  convenience 
store.”  However,  I do  not  believe  that  an 
article  on  this  subject  should  appear  in 
Mennonite  Church  papers.  All  items  in 
Gospel  Herald  should  be  of  help  to  the 
readers  in  their  proclamation  of  the  gos- 
pel message.  As  Bible-believing  Chris- 
tians, let  us  continue  to  spread  the  good 
news  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Savior. 


Marvin  D.  Fannin,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Thanks  for  the  recent  article  on  music 
(“Energizing  Our  Church  Music,”  June  7). 
My  viewpoint  is  different  from  those  who 
want  to  sing  perfectly  and  to  have  the 


latest  education  and  training. 

The  body  of  Christ  is  not  in  any  type  of 
contest  or  competition  with  its  various 
members,  many  of  whom  can  barely  car- 
ry a tune.  This  does  not  and  should  not 
keep  them  from  participating  in  worship. 
Memories  flooded  my  mind  of  some  sing- 
ers I have  known  who  met  the  criteria  of 
1 Corinthians  14:15b,  “I  will  sing  with  the 
spirit,  and  I will  sing  with  the  under- 
standing also.”  How  glad  many  of  us  are 
that  this  does  not  say,  “I  will  sing  per- 
fectly, in  tune,  in  time,  in  the  currently 
accepted  manner.” 

The  great  singers  I have  known  were 
unlearned  in  music.  They  were  singing 
about  life  as  they  knew  it,  expressing 
faith  in  God,  in  cracked  voices,  pausing  at 
times  to  catch  their  breath  or  to  back  up 
and  start  over  again  when  they  forgot  a 
line.  Often  the  best  songs  were  a spon- 
taneous overflow  of  love  for  our  Savior. 

Those  people  knew  what  sin  was  and 
the  precious  price  Jesus  paid  to  free  us 
from  its  penalty.  Many  of  them  were 
what  the  world,  and  some  others,  would 
consider  broken  vessels. 

We  uneducated  singers  need  to  hear  the 
good  singing  so  that  we  can  enjoy  it,  too. 
Those  who  can  sing  must  not  boast  in 
their  gift,  but  use  it  to  edify  the  body.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  not  neglect  those 
with  less  ability  who  may  love  the  Lord 
and  who  find  great  joy  in  expressing  it  in 
song. 


Dorothy  Harder,  Leonard,  Mo. 

Does  Marcus  Lind  in  “Hear,  Hear!” 
(June  7)  say  that  if  those  women  had 
entered  the  tent  dressed  in  long  black 
stockings,  long  dresses,  capes,  and  bon- 
nets they  would  have  been  considered 
saved?  If  they  were  sinners,  what  better 
place  could  they  have  gone?  Could  anyone 
see  inside  their  hearts?  Are  we  to  judge — 
especially  on  looks?  What  a greeting!  Are 
we  guilty  of  the  same?  To  me,  “dress 
those  chickens”  as  used  by  a butcher 
means  kill.  Was  that  part  of  the  service 
worthy  to  be  remembered? 


Donald  F.  Hetzler,  executive  secretary. 
Associated  Church  Press 

I’ve  just  reread  your  editorial  “The 
Power  of  Words”  (May  31).  You  should 
know  that  even  in  its  black  and  white. 
Gospel  Herald  is  one  of  the  publications 
that  I invariably  look  at.  Gospel  Herald 
has  a directness  and  sincerity  about  it 
that  is  entirely  credible.  (Not  that  some  of 
the  colorful  ones  don’t  also  communicate 
integrity  also.)  But  I’ve  never  known  you 
to  obfuscate  or  to  mince  words.  You 
should  know  that  in  my  estimation  you 
are  already  using  words  clearly  and  effec- 
tively— always  have,  I think. 
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Mennoscope 


A Vision  95  video  was  mailed  to  all  Men- 
nonite  Church  congregations  in  March.  If 
people  have  not  seen  it  yet,  they  should  check 
with  their  pastor  to  see  if  it  was  received.  If 
not,  they  should  contact  the  Vision  95  office. 
The  video  is  designed  to  be  an  inspirational,  en- 
couraging resource  to  congregations.  It  can  be 
used  in  Sunday  school  classes,  Sunday  evening 
meetings,  weekend  retreats,  workshops,  and 
cluster/ area  pastors  meetings.  Additional  cop- 
ies of  the  video  can  be  purchased  for  $10  each. 
The  Vision  95  office  is  at  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board,  Box  2123,  Elkhart,  IN  46515; 
phone  219-294-7131. 

“Where  Mutual  Aid  Begins”  is  the  theme 
for  Mutual  Aid  Sunday  to  be  celebrated  on 
Sept.  18.  Sponsored  by  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid, 
the  special  observance  is  now  in  its  seventh 
year.  A special  resource  guide  has  been  sent  to 
pastors  containing  ideas  for  sermons  and  activ- 
ities. Those  who  have  not  received  it  may 
contact  Mim  Nussbaum  at  MMA,  Box  483, 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 

1988  may  break  last  year’s  record  for  being 
the  hottest  year,  and  four  of  the  hottest  years 
of  the  last  century  have  occurred  in  the  1980s. 
This  is  part  of  a global  warming  trend  that 
many  scientists  think  is  due  to  the  “greenhouse 
effect” — the  smothering  of  the  earth  by  gasses 
emitted  by  industrial  civilization.  “Living  re- 
sponsibly on  the  earth,  as  taught  and  modeled 
by  Jesus,  is  the  way  to  reverse  the  global 
warming  trend  and  other  environmental  prob- 
lems,” says  Art  Meyer  of  the  Development 
Education  Office  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee U.S.  He  urges  people  to  consciously  con- 
serve energy  and  natural  resources,  use  renew- 
able energy  as  much  as  possible,  recycle 
everything,  plant  trees,  and  refrain  from  activ- 
ity that  causes  pollution. 

Summer  Training  Action  Teams  (STAT)  are 
serving  in  seven  locations  this  year — Ari- 
zona/Mexico, France,  West  Germany,  Kenya, 
Honduras,  and  Guatemala.  Sponsored  by 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  they  are 
made  up  of  42  high  schoolers  and  their  leaders 
who  raise  their  own  funds  for  their  support 
and  transportation.  They  received  three  weeks 
of  discipleship  training  and  orientation  for 
working  in  another  culture  before  they  de- 
parted for  their  assignments  on  July  9 and  12. 
The  teams  assist  local  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions and  agencies  with  a variety  of  projects. 

Five  Evangelism  and  Church  Development 
Seminars  are  planned  for  September  and 
October.  Don  Yoder  will  lead  Friendship 
Evangelism  Seminars  Sept.  16-17  in  Chicago  at 
an  undetermined  location  and  Oct.  14-15  in 
Vancouver  at  First  United  Mennonite  Church. 
Ed  Taylor  will  lead  a Friendship  Evangelism 
Seminar  Sept.  16-17  in  Stratford,  Ont.,  at  Avon 
Mennonite  Church.  Dale  Stoll  will  lead  Ex- 
tending the  Kingdom  Seminars  Oct.  7-9  near 
Allentown,  Pa.,  at  Camp  Men-O-Lan,  and  Oct. 
14-15  in  Hesston,  Kans.,  at  Hesston  Inter-Men- 
nonite  Fellowship.  More  information  is  avail- 
able from  Melba  Martin  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone 
219-294-7523. 

Work  is  beginning  on  a book  about  the  200- 
year  history  of  Amish  Mennonites  in  Mifflin 
County,  Pa.  Duane  Kauffman,  a teacher  at 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School,  is 
devoting  his  1988-89  sabbatical  year  to  re- 
search in  preparation  for  writing  the  book.  The 


Anabaptist  publishers  get  together.  How  to  serve  bookstores  better  was  a major 
concern  of  the  five  Anabaptist  publishers  who  met  in  Scottdale,  Pa.,  recently.  Though 
all  five  have  cooperated  on  projects  such  as  The  Foundation  Series  and  the  new 
hymnal  project,  each  has  its  own  system  for  book  selling.  So,  when  bookstores  want 
to  stock  books  related  to  Anabaptism,  where  do  they  go?  The  answer  is  that  some 
titles  published  by  these  groups  just  do  not  get  the  attention  they  deserve  and  print 
quantities  are  too  low  for  competitive  pricing. 

Currently  none  of  the  distribution  systems  owned  by  members  of  this  group  is 
large  enough  to  handle  all  the  books  from  the  others.  Even  with  its  new  warehouse, 
where  these  leaders  posed,  Mennonite  Publishing  House  felt  it  would  not  be  able  to 
handle  the  whole  load.  It  was  decided,  however,  that  extending  cooperation  on  a 
limited,  experimental  level  would  be  explored  in  the  coming  year.  Following  the 
model  set  up  several  years  ago  between  Kindred  Press  (Mennonite  Brethren)  and 
Herald  Press  (Mennonite  Church),  Evangel  Press  (Brethren  in  Christ)  has  turned  dis- 
tribution of  several  titles  over  to  Herald  Press  at  Mennonite  Publishing  House  and 
will  have  those  books  listed  in  the  next  Herald  Press  catalog. 

MPH  publisher  Robert  Ramer  (middle  back  row),  the  newest  addition  to  the  group, 
hosted  the  meeting,  along  with  Ben  Cutrell  (front  right),  Ramer’s  predecessor.  Other 
persons  in  the  photo  (and  the  groups  they  represent)  include:  Dick  Rempel  of  Faith 
and  Eife  Press  (General  Conference  Mennonite  Church),  Newton,  Kans.;  Roger 
Williams  of  Evangel  Press,  Nappanee,  Ind.;  Gil  Brandt  of  Kindred  Press,  Hillsboro, 
Kans.,  and  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Bob  Dumbaugh  of  The  Brethren  Press  (Church  of  the 
Brethren),  Elgin,  HI. — David  Hiehert 


project  was  commissioned  by  the  newly  or- 
ganized Mifflin  County  Historical  Society.  The 
book  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  1991 — the 
bicentennial  of  the  Amish  migration  to  the 
county.  Information  and  inquiries  may  be  sent 
to  Kauffman  at  1411  Schwenkmill  Rd.,  Per- 
kasie,  PA  18944. 

Upcoming  events: 

•25th  Anniversary  Celebration  of  the  Great 
March  on  Washington,  Aug.  27,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  1963  march  led  by  civil  rights 
leader  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  in  which  he 
gave  his  famous  “I  Have  a Dream”  speech  will 
be  commemorated  with  another  march  for 
jobs,  peace,  and  freedom.  The  event  is  being 
coordinated  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  and  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
is  encouraging  Mennonites  to  participate.  More 
information  from  Tyrone  Pitts  at  NCC,  475 
Riverside  Dr.,  Rm.  880,  New  York,  NY  10115; 
phone  212-870-2141. 


•Michiana  Singles  Fall  Retreat,  Sept.  30-Oct.  2, 
at  Calvary  Bible  Conference  Grounds,  Angola, 
Ind.  It  is  for  single  people  who  have  never  mar- 
ried, are  divorced,  or  are  widowed.  The 
resource  person  is  Don  Munn  of  Oaklawn  Hos- 
pital. More  information  from  Darlene  Hoch- 
stetler  at  913  Wilson  Ave.,  Goshen,  IN  46526; 
phone  219-533-1285. 

•Bookworm  Frolic,  Aug.  19-20  and  22-23,  at 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Historical  Society. 
The  eighth  annual  event  is  a fund-raiser  for 
the  society.  An  estimated  50,000  used  books 
and  magazines  will  be  on  sale  at  reduced  rates. 
More  Information  from  Florence  Horning  at 
the  society,  2215  Millstream  Rd.,  Lancaster, 
PA  17602;  phone  717-393-9745. 

New  books: 

• Why  I Am  a Mennonite:  Essays  on  Mennonite 
Identity  edited  by  Henry  Loewen.  This  is  a 
collection  of  30  autobiographical  essays  by  men 
and  women  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
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primarily.  The  editor  is  the  occupant  of  the 
“chair”  in  Mennonite  studies  at  the  University 
of  Winnipeg.  The  book,  published  by  Herald 
Press  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  is  avail- 
able for  $14.95  (in  Canada  $18.95). 

•Putting  Love  to  Work  in  Marriage  by  Charles 
De  Santo  and  Terri  Robinson  Williams.  It  com- 
bines professional  secular  insights  and  Chris- 
tian faith  perspectives.  De  Santo  is  a sociology 
professor  at  Lock  Haven  University,  and 
Williams  is  a psychology/sociology  professor 
at  Geneva  College.  The  book,  published  by 
Herald  Press,  is  available  for  $9.95  (in  Canada 
$12.50). 


Bechler  at  the  camp,  15406  Watercress  Dr., 
Cassapolis,  MI  49031;  phone  616-476-2426. 

Change  of  address:  Lester  Mann  from 
Freeport,  111.,  to  Macha  Hospital,  P.O.  Box 
630340,  Choma,  Zambia.  Samuel  Janzen  from 
Souderton,  Pa.,  to  106  Belmont,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801.  Phone:  703-433-0660. 

Correction:  Belinda  Cathey  is  not  a “deaf 
artist,”  as  stated  in  the  headline  of  a news 
story  in  the  July  19  issue.  She  is  a musical 
artist  who  signs  her  songs,  but  she  is  not  deaf. 


Church-related  job  openings: 

•Director  of  summer  student  team,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education,  June-August,  1989.  This  is 
for  a six-member  traveling  drama/music 
troupe  representing  the  three  Mennonite 
Church  colleges.  Required  is  experience  in 
performing  and  in  leading  drama/music 
events  as  well  as  the  ability  to  work  with 
college  students.  Contact  Berni  Kaufman  at 
MBE,  Box  1142,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219- 
294-7531. 

•Victim  advocate/volunteer  coordinator,  in 
Alamosa,  Colo.  This  is  a two-year  Voluntary 
Service  assignment  under  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  The  person  would  relate  to  women 
and  children  placed  in  Tu  Casa  Shelter,  work 
with  social  service  agencies  on  behalf  of  abuse 
victims,  increase  community  awareness  of 
abuse,  and  supervise  volunteers.  Required  is 
job  experience  in  domestic  violence  or  a related 
area.  Contact  Sandy  Miller  at  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 
•Housekeeper/cook,  Camp  Frledenswald, 
Cassapolis,  Mich.  This  is  a year-round,  full- 
time voluntary  service  position.  Contact  Curt 


New  members 


Salford,  Harleysville,  Pa.:  Michael  Al- 
derfer,  Wayne  Bergey,  Jim  and  Colleen  Hal- 
teman,  Brent  Kolb,  and  Cheryl  Mininger. 

Southside,  SpringHeld,  Ohio:  Margaret 
Davidson,  Jim  Leslie,  Jim  and  Tammy  Leuba, 
Dick  Metzner,  Becky  Nicholl,  Davia  Winkle, 
and  Janet  Steed. 

Salem,  Elida,  Ohio:  Jennifer  Murray,  Lynn 
Saunders,  Keith  Saunders,  and  Shawn  Vande- 
mark  by  baptism  and  Jenny  Campbell,  Kath- 
ryn Page,  and  Kathryn  Saunders  by  confession 
of  faith. 

Grace,  Berlin,  Ohio:  Randy  Gingerich, 
Rosy  Hershberger,  John  E.  Miller,  Mervin  D. 
Miller,  Sarah  Miller,  Vernon  Miller,  Junior  A. 
Raber,  Dustin  Troyer,  and  Susan  Troyer  by 
baptism  and  Ada  Camacho,  Loretta  Kaufman, 
Jonas  Beachy,  Carolyn  Beachy,  Dan  Hostetler, 
and  Mary  Hostetler  by  confession  of  faith. 


Holyrood,  Edmonton,  Alta.:  Rodney  Stauf- 
fer, Jennifer  Miller,  Jo-Anne  Walter,  and 
Rachel  Hostetler. 

Belmont,  Elkhart,  Ind.:  Becky  Frangis. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bailey,  David  and  Ramona  (Horst),  Spen- 
cer, Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Dinah 
Horst,  May  20. 

Bender,  Mike  and  Ruth  (Wesselhoeft),  Lo- 
gan, Ohio,  fourth  child,  first  son,  Stuart 
Michael,  July  18. 

Bontrager,  Elmer  and  Louise  (Miller),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  first  child,  Brandon  Dean,  July  3. 

Detweiler,  Bruce  and  Liz  (Solt),  Telford, 
Pa.,  third  son,  Andrew  James,  July  1. 

Draper,  Steve  and  Laura  (Blosser),  Harleys- 
ville, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Steven  Blos- 
ser, July  18. 

Eigsti,  Michael  and  Janice  (Long),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Rick  Justin,  July  14. 

Gemberling-Johnson.  Jay  and  Terri  (John- 
son), Philadelphia,  Pa.,  second  son,  Nathan, 
Apr.  10. 

Gingerich,  Charles  and  Sheryl  (Freeman), 
Aurora,  Oreg.,  third  son,  Seth  Jacob,  July  18. 

Good,  Bruce  and  Ginny  (Dorsch),  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  third  son,  Jonathan  Andrew,  July 
10. 

Hershberger,  Tim  and  Gwen  (Friesen),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  third  son,  Wendall  James,  July  18. 

Hill,  Keith  and  Marie-Lynn  (Stetter),  Lans- 
ing, N.  Y.,  first  child,  Isaac  Alexander,  July  2. 

Hochstetler,  Leslie  and  Gayle  (Martin), 
Ogema,  Minn.,  fifth  daughter,  Kayla  Erielyn, 
July  6. 

King,  Tom  and  Laurie  (Klopfenstein),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  second  son,  Nicholas  Jay,  June  24. 

Livezey,  Bill  and  Gail  (Burckhart),  Union, 
Maine,  first  child,  Amanda  Gail,  July  16. 

Nussbaum,  Jonathan  and  Becky  (Miller), 
Union,  Mich.,  first  child,  Katelyn  Bonita,  July 
13. 

Redcay,  Robert  and  Cynthia  (Sell),  Wells- 
boro.  Pa.,  first  child,  Wendy  Jo,  July  17. 

Rushly,  Ronald  and  Rachel  (Humphrey), 
Harrisonville,  Mo.,  seventh  child,  first  daugh- 
ter, Deborah  Ruth,  July  4. 

Ruster,  Dale  and  Janet  (Leatherman),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Bradley  Dale, 
June  20. 

Schrock-Hurst.  Luke  and  Carmen 
(Schrock),  Honduras,  first  child,  Grace  Anna, 
July  21. 

Troyer,  Terry  and  Connie  (Haarer),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  second  son,  Corey  Steven,  June  26. 

Yeater,  Larry  and  Terri  (Stoltzfus),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Allison  Claire,  July  17. 

Yoder,  Delmar  and  Tammy  (Thompson), 
Og:ema,  Minn.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Alisson  Renae,  July  14. 

Yoder,  Jonathan  and  Joyce  (Bontrager),  Sa- 
lem, Oreg.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Leah 
Joyce,  July  2. 

Yoder,  Lonnie  and  Teresa  (Boshart),  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  second  daughter,  Nicole  Elizabeth, 
July  13. 

Yordy,  Michael  and  Jenny  (Dudis),  Morton, 
111.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Sara  Elise,  July 
16. 

Correction:  There  was  an  error  in  the  spell- 
ing of  one  of  the  twin  daughters  of  Michael  J. 
and  Cheree  Mahoney  in  the  June  28  issue.  It 
should  have  read  Christyn  La  Nae,  not  La  Noe. 


New  York  City  Mennonites  hold  peace  vigil.  Manhattan  Mennonite  Fellowship  of 
New  York  City  held  a “vigil  for  peace”  at  the  United  Nations  recently  in  support  of 
the  Third  Special  Session  on  Disarmament.  With  the  Isaiah  Wall  in  the  background, 
inscribed  with  “Nation  Shall  Not  Take  Up  Sword  Against  Nation,”  participants  held 
posters  and  passed  out  flyers  with  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  pamphlet, 
“Portrait  of  a Peacemaker,”  to  pedestrians  and  those  who  stopped  for  the  traffic 
light.  Pictured  are  (left  to  right)  Marian  Sauder,  Merv  Horst,  Becky  Kurtz,  Mel 
Lehman,  Deb  Augsburger,  and  Clark  Bell.  The  fellowship  joined  18  groups  of  many 
faiths  who  share  Isaiah’s  vision  and  held  peace  vigils  during  the  U.N.  session.  ‘Tm 
glad  to  be  part  of  a church  that  has  a historical  and  continuing  emphasis  on  peace,” 
said  Becky  Kurtz,  cofacilitator  of  the  fellowship.  “It  was  exciting  to  see  that  so  many 
religious  organizations  share  in  this  hopeful  expression  of  a desire  for  international 
peace  and  disarmament.” — Markin  Sauder 
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Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six- month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald  ” if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Anders-Brooks.  Devon  Anders,  Salford 
cong.,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  and  Teresa  Brooks, 
Baptist  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  by  John 
Sharp,  May  28. 

Anderson-Crouch.  David  Anderson  and 
Stephanie  Crouch,  both  of  Centreville,  Mich., 
Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  Orville  Miller,  July  9. 

Boettger-Kauffman.  Brian  Boettger  and 
Yvonne  Kauffman,  both  of  Sarasota,  Fla., 
Bahia  Vista  cong.,  by  Stanlee  D.  Kauffman, 
July  2. 

Buikema-Brunk.  Rodney  Buikema,  Nap- 
erville, 111.,  Reformed  Congregational  Church, 
and  Audrey  Brunk,  Elida,  Ohio,  Salem  cong., 
by  Larry  Rohrer,  June  18. 

Cotton-Yoder.  D.  Page  Cotton  and  Deborah 
J.  Yoder,  Worcester,  Mass.,  by  Dan  Curtis, 
June  12. 

Detweiler-Godshall.  Wesley  Detweiler,  Dub- 
lin, Pa.,  Deep  Run  East  cong.,  and  Lori  God- 
shall,  Telford,  Pa.,  Covenant  Community 
Fellowship,  by  Earl  Anders  and  John  Ehst, 
June  25. 

Kauffman-Stutzman.  Ron  Kauffman, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  North  Clinton  cong.,  and 
Dawn  Stutzman,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Church  of 
God,  by  Danny  Bowditch,  July  9. 

McKeone-Miller.  Jim  McKeone,  Washing- 
ton, Iowa,  and  Medea  Miller,  West  Chester, 
Iowa,  Wellman  cong.,  by  Stan  Weaver,  July  2. 

Paul-Walker.  Terry  Paul  and  Pam  Walker, 
both  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Scottdale  cong.,  by 
Robert  Johnson,  June  11. 

Roth-Lauber.  Victor  Lee  Roth  and  Charlene 
Joy  Lauber,  both  of  Tofield,  Alta.,  Salem  cong., 
by  Levi  Smoker,  July  16. 

Scheifele-Rollins.  Stephen  Glen  Scheifele, 
Lima,  Ohio,  South  Union  cong.,  and  Marcella 
Rollins,  Lima,  Ohio,  by  Gary  Rummel,  July, 
16. 

Scott-Miller.  Douglas  Scott,  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  and  Janine  Miller,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio, 
South  Union  cong.,  by  Lynn  A.  Miller,  June  25. 

Sell-Myer.  Duane  L.  Sell,  Manhelm,  Pa., 
Hess  cong.,  and  Dawn  K.  Myer,  Leola,  Pa.,  Cal- 
vary Independent  Church,  by  Glen  M.  Sell, 
May  20. 

Shantz-Klassen.  Richard  Shantz,  Erb 
Street  cong.,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  and  Ruth  Ann 
Klassen,  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  by  Mary  Schiedel,  June  25. 

Smucker-Yungk.  Doug  Smucker,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and  Barbara  Yungk,  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio,  both  of  Bancroft  cong.,  by  Phil  Ebersole, 
July  16. 

Yoder-Tyler.  Dave  Yoder,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Park  View  cong.,  and  Nancy  Tyler,  Tuc- 
son, Ariz.,  by  David  D.  Yoder,  June  11. 


Obituaries 


Boshart,  Agnes  Gerig,  daughter  of  Simon 
and  Mary  (Erb)  Gerig,  was  born  at  Albany, 
Oreg.,  Mar.  31,  1913;  died  of  cancer  at  Albany, 
Oreg.,  July  18,  1988;  aged  75  y.  On  Nov.  23, 
1943,  she  was  married  to  Elmer  Boshart,  who 
died  in  1975.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Larry 
Boshart),  2 daughters  (Mary  Boshart  and 
Betty  Histand),  3 grandchildren,  and  2 sisters 
(Martha  Eicher  and  Anne  Yoder).  She  was  a 


member  of  Albany  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  July  21,  in  charge 
of  Ed  Springer;  interment  in  Fairvlew  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Burkholder,  Lorree  La  Vonne,  daughter  of 
Harold  D.  and  Viola  (Bawel)  Burkholder,  was 
born  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Mar.  15,  1966;  died 
as  a result  of  a traffic  accident  at  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  July  14,  1988;  aged  22.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Amber)  and  one  brother  (Lonnie 
Burkholder).  She  was  a member  of  First  Men- 
nonite Church,  Iowa  City.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  George  Gay  Funeral  Home  on 
July  17,  in  charge  of  Sheldon  Burkhalter  and 
Paul  E.  M.  Yoder;  interment  in  Wellman  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Gascho,  Laura,  daughter  of  Christian  and 
Mary  (Schwartzentruber)  Gascho,  was  born  in 
Hay  Twp.,  Ont.,  Sept.  15,  1906;  died  at  Zurich, 
Ont.,  July  4,  1988;  aged  81  y.  Surviving  is  one 
brother  (Clarence).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  sister  (Rachel  Ammans)  and  one  broth- 
er (Amos).  She  was  a member  of  Zurich  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  July  6,  in  charge  of  Clayton  Kuepfer; 
interment  in  Zurich  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Grove,  Ross,  son  of  John  H.  and  Martha 
(Shank)  Grove,  was  born  in  Greencastle,  Pa., 
Aug.  7, 1894;  died  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  July  14, 
1988;  aged  93  y.  On  June  27,  1917,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Carrie  C.  Garnand,  who  died  on  Mar.  11, 
1984.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mary  Ca- 
therine and  Evelyn  Grove),  one  grandchild, 
and  2 great-grandchildren.  One  daughter 
(Zelda  Grove)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  Cedar  Grove,  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Trinity  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  Church  on  July  18,  in  charge  of 
Nelson  L.  Martin  and  R.  Carl  Myers;  interment 
in  Smithsburg  Community  Cemetery. 

Hargleroad,  Christian  John,  son  of  Chris- 
tian Peter  and  Mary  Ann  (Evans)  Hargleroad, 
was  born  in  Holstein,  Nebr.,  May  1,  1895;  died 
at  the  Henderson  Nursing  Home,  Henderson, 
Nebr.,  July  14,  1988;  aged  93  y.  On  Oct.  8, 1936, 
he  was  married  to  Mary  E.  Gingerich,  who  died 
on  July  20,  1970.  Surviving  is  one  sister 
(Blanche  Bell).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  brother  and  2 sisters.  He  was  a member  of 
Salem  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  July  18,  in  charge  of 
Wilton  Detweiler,  Lee  Schlegel,  and  Lloyal 
Burkey;  interment  in  Salem  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Lutz,  Inez  Mae  Kauffman,  daughter  of 
Loyal  and  Lily  (Stalter)  Kauffman,  was  born 
in  Tofield,  Alta.,  Mar.  7,  1940;  died  of  an 
aneurysm  at  Holden,  Alta.,  June  17, 1988;  aged 
48  y.  On  June  25,  1965,  she  was  married  to 
Walter  Lutz,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Dale),  one  daughter  (Joyce),  her  fath- 
er, 3 sisters  (Betty  Stauffer,  Ellen  Lauber,  and 
Grace  Good),  and  2 brothers  (Donald  and  Joe). 
Her  mother  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  Salem  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  21,  in 
charge  of  Levi  Smoker  and  Merlin  Stauffer; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Kulp,  Annie  A.,  daughter  of  Jacob  H.  and 
Sallie  (Alderfer)  Kulp,  was  born  in  Hilltown 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  20,  1909;  died  at  Souderton 
Mennonite  Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  June  18, 
1988;  aged  79  y.  Surviving  is  one  brother  (Irwin 
Kulp).  She  was  a member  of  Deep  Run  Men- 
nonite Church  East,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  June  21,  in  charge  of  John  Ehst. 

Miller,  Warren  Ray,  son  of  Willis  R.  and 
Lois  (Steckly)  Miller,  was  born  in  Washington, 
Iowa,  Jan.  23,  1952;  died  at  Mercy  Hospital, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  July  18,  1988;  aged  36  y.  Sur- 
viving are  3 brothers  (James,  Lowell,  and 
John)  and  one  sister  (Lois  Ann  Miller).  He  was 
a member  of  Wellman  Mennonite  Church, 


where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  20,  in 
charge  of  Stan  Weaver;  interment  in  Wellman 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Nace,  Erwin  K.,  son  of  William  and  Lizzie 
(Cassell)  Nace,  was  born  in  Franconia  Twp., 
Pa.,  Feb.  13,  1900;  died  at  Souderton  Men- 
nonite Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  June  29,  1988; 
aged  88  y.  On  Sept.  29, 1929,  he  was  married  to 
Carrie  Rush,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
3 brothers  (Marvin,  Raymond,  and  Willard) 
and  3 sisters  (Alice  Kulp,  Anna  Hunsberger, 
and  Alma  Melcher).  On  Oct.  23,  1941,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  and  served  the  Deep 
Run  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Souderton  Mennonite  Home  and  at 
Deep  Run  Mennonite  Church  on  July  2,  in 
charge  of  John  Ehst;  interment  in  Deep  Run 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Nafziger,  Lizzie  Egli,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Susan  (Sutter)  Egli,  was  born  in  Hopedale, 
111.,  Mar.  19,  1895;  died  at  Eureka,  111.,  July  16, 
1988;  aged  93  y.  On  Feb.  18, 1912,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Asa  Nafziger,  who  died  on  May  2, 1969. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (Orval  and  Melvin),  3 
daughters  (Ina  Garber,  Lucille  Bachman,  and 
Evelyn  (A)llins),  19  grandchildren,  and  9 great- 
grandchildren. She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son.  She  was  a member  of  Hopedale  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  July  19,  in  charge  of  H.  James  Smith; 
interment  in  Hopedale  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Short,  Lillian,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Anna 
(Yoder)  Short,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Jan.  14,  1900;  died  at  Fulton  County  Health 
Center,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  July  15,  1988;  aged  88 
y.  Surviving  is  one  sister  (Barbara  Short).  She 
was  a member  of  Central  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  19,  in 
charge  of  Charles  H.  Gautsche;  interment  in 
Lockport  Cemetery. 

Correction:  In  the  obituary  of  Vernon  L. 
Yutzy  in  the  July  19  issue,  the  name  of  a sur- 
viving son  was  omitted.  His  name  is  Ray. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Hispanic  Assembly,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Aug.  9-12 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  III.,  Aug.  12 
Ohio  Family  Life  Conference,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  Aug.  12-14 
Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug. 
15-18 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  executive  council,  Aug.  17- 
18 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Aug. 
20 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  classes  begin,  Aug.  31 
Hesston  College  fall  classes  begin.  Sept.  5 
Goshen  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  7 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly.  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  15 
New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Sept.  17 

Conference  Editors  Workshop,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Sept.  22-23 
Mennonite  Writers  Conference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Sept.  23-25 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Consultation  on  Cooperation,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  7-9 
“Nurturing  the  Vision,”  Vision  95  event,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Oct. 
14-16 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct. 
23-24 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Oct.  27-29 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Oct.  28-29 

Northwest  Conference  fall  meeting,  Edson,  Alta.,  Oct.  28-30 
Southeast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Anderson,  S.C.,  Oct. 
28-30 

Normal  89,  joint  convention  of  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Normal,  111.,  Aug.  1-6 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Churches  follow  police  into  battle 
against  youth  gangs  and  drugs 

Churches  in  Los  Angeles  and  Denver 
are  trying  to  use  spiritual  power  and  com- 
munity involvement  where  police  power 
has  so  far  proven  only  marginally  effec- 
tive—in  fighting  the  twin  problems  of 
gang  violence  and  drug  traffic.  Massive 
police  sweeps  to  fight  Los  Angeles’  gangs 
are  seen  by  most  community  leaders  as  a 
short-term  solution.  “The  police  are  doing 
sweeps  for  the  bad  guys.  We’re  doing 
sweeps  for  the  good  guys,”  said  Charles 
Mims,  pastor  of  Tabernacle  of  Faith  Bap- 
tist Church.  Mims  leads  a consortium  of 
approximately  150  mostly  black  min- 
isters in  a program  called  “A  Better 
Way.”  Most  of  the  churches  involved  offer 
job  counseling  and  other  forms  of  help  to 
gang  members.  In  Denver,  church  ac- 
tivists increased  existing  anti-drug  and 
anti-violence  programs  after  a recent 
shooting  outside  a high  school,  which 
police  said  was  related  to  youth  gangs. 


Krishnas  permitted  to  register 
in  the  Soviet  Union 

The  International  Society  for  Krishna 
Consciousness,  popularly  known  as  the 
Hare  Krishna  movement,  has  been  grant- 
ed permission  to  have  its  local  commu- 
nities legally  registered  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Krishna  community  in  the 
Perovsky  district  of  Moscow  became  the 
first  to  be  officially  registered  in  the 
country.  Keston  College,  the  British- 
based  society  for  the  study  of  religion 
under  communism,  said,  “This  is  the  first 
time  the  Soviet  authorities  have  granted 
legal  recognition  to  an  entire  religious 
group”  since  World  War  II. 


Call  for  South  African  election  boycott 
portent  of  things  to  come 

A call  by  South  Africa  church  leaders 
to  boycott  segregated  municipal  elections 
there  foreshadows  increasing  reliance  on 
civil  disobedience  as  a way  of  fighting 
apartheid.  Meanwhile,  in  another  devel- 
opment, an  estimated  25,000  school- 
children  in  Namibia,  a region  north  and 
west  of  South  Africa,  are  boycotting 
classes  to  protest  the  presence  of  South 
African  army  and  police  bases  near 
schools. 

Under  regulations  imposed  by  the 
South  Africa  government  recently  that 
extend  the  country’s  state  of  emergency 
for  a third  year,  it  is  unlawful  to  call  for 
election  boycotts  or  to  publish  “subver- 


sive” statements.  South  Africa  Council  of 
Churches  secretary  general  Frank  Chi- 
kane  and  other  church  leaders  then  issued 
a statement  urging  boycott  of  the  October 
elections  on  grounds  that  participating  in 
the  elections — which  are  segragated  by 
race — is  sinful  because  they  serve  to  per- 
petuate apartheid. 

Complaints  about  the  location  of  mili- 
tary units  near  schools  in  Namibia  have 
been  building.  Opponents  of  the  bases 
claim  they  are  located  near  schools  pur- 
posely as  a way  of  intimidating  students. 
Some  reports  say  students  have  been 
killed  or  maimed  when  caught  in  the 
cross  fire  between  liberation  groups  and 
South  African  government  forces.  And 
others  contend  drunken  soldiers  and  po- 
licemen have  broken  into  dormitories  to 
assault  schoolgirls. 


At  80,  he’s  said  to  be  oldest 
ordained  Catholic  priest  in  U.S. 

William  Reeda  Schumacher  entered 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  and  the 
annals  of  American  church  history  when 
he  was  ordained  at  St.  Tarcissus  Church 
in  Chicago  recently,  just  24  days  short  of 
his  80th  birthday.  Father  Schumacher  is 
the  oldest  man  to  be  ordained  a Catholic 
priest  in  American  history,  according  to 
the  four  leading  American  seminaries  for 
Catholic  men  of  advanced  years  and  the 
Office  of  Public  Affairs  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops.  The 
record  was  held  previously  by  the  late 
Francis  Kilcoyne  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  who 
was  ordained  in  the  Brooklyn  diocese  in 
1980  at  the  age  of  78  and  died  five  years 
later. 


Christians  of  all  types 

set  aside  differences  in  Texas 

Protestants,  Catholics,  Orthodox,  and 
evangelicals  set  aside  their  differences  to 
meet  in  Arlington,  Tex.,  for  a “Gathering 
of  Christians”  recently.  The  1,500  par- 
ticipants explored  one  another’s  worship 
styles  and  cultural  distinctions  in  an  at- 
tempt to  break  down  barriers  that  have 
traditionally  separated  the  Christian 
faith. 

“The  fact  that  evangelicals,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  members  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches’  communions  are 
here  together  is  something  to  celebrate,” 
said  Robert  Neff,  a Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren leader  who  chaired  the  special  NCC 
panel  that  called  for  the  Gathering  three 
years  ago. 

Expressions  of  worship  in  music, 
dance,  and  sermons  were  offered  from 
groups  and  individuals  representing  a 
cross-section  of  Christian  belief.  Eastern 
College  president  Roberta  Hestenes  re- 
minded participants  that  “the  cross  is 


God’s  power  for  our  powerlessness,” 
while  sociologist  Tony  Campolo  warned 
against  the  misuse  of  power.  “Nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  religious  people 
who  exercise  power  and  claim  they  are 
doing  it  for  God,”  he  said. 

NCC  general  secretary  Arie  Brouwer 
commented  on  Texas  as  the  site  for  such  a 
gathering:  “It  was  big  enough  for  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  blow  through.” 


Episcopalians  in  new  effort 
to  attract  Native  Americans 

The  U.S.  Episcopal  Church,  long 
regarded  as  a bastion  of  the  upper  classes 
and  well  educated,  is  mounting  an  effort 
to  open  its  doors  more  widely  to  some  of 
the  country’s  poorest  citizens — Native 
Americans.  Presiding  Bishop  Robert 
Browning,  the  church’s  chief  officer, 
recently  called  on  his  Blue  Ribbon  Task 
Force  on  Indian  Affairs  to  develop  “a 
design  for  a comprehensive,  cohesive, 
coordinated  Native  American  ministries 
model”  for  the  church. 

Tyrone  Pitts,  director  for  racial  justice 
at  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  said 
this  development  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
is  characteristic  of  a growing  trend 
within  mainline  denominations  to  “move 
forward”  on  Native  American  issues. 
Like  the  Episcopal  Church,  he  said,  most 
NCC  member  denominations  have  Native 
American  offices  which  are  raising  issues 
of  importance  to  their  Native  American 
parishioners.  Many  of  the  offices,  he 
reported,  are  staffed  with  Native  Ameri- 
cans. 


Publisher  fired  after  refusing 
to  publish  gay  group’s  ad 

Evangelical  and  fundamentalist  Chris- 
tians in  Dayton,  Ohio,  have  rallied  to  the 
support  of  the  former  publisher  of  the 
Dayton  Daily  News,  who  was  fired  re- 
cently for  refusing  to  publish  classified 
ads  from  homosexual  groups.  Dennis 
Shere  was  dismissed  after  he  refused  to 
accept  ads  from  the  Dayton  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Center  and  a homosexual  group 
called  Serenity. 

Shere  said  his  decision  was  “based  on 
my  desire  to  be  obedient  to  God,  my 
Christian  convictions,  and  my  belief  that 
to  publish  these  ads  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  this  newspaper  or  commun- 
ity.” But  David  Easterly,  president  of  the 
Cox  Newspapers  Chain  in  Atlanta,  the 
parent  company  of  the  Dayton  news- 
paper, said,  “Personal  feelings,  religious 
or  otherwise,  cannot  be  allowed  to  over- 
ride our  obligation  to  treat  people  fairly.” 
As  journalists,  he  said,  “It's  our  job  to 
defend  freedom  of  expression  for  all  peo- 
ple, even  when  we  do  not  condone  their 
lifestyle  or  philosophy.” 
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The  good  news  . . . 


An  occasional  Gospel  Herald  reader  complains 
that  our  magazine  has  too  little  “gospel”  in  it  for  a 
publication  with  that  name.  This  always  startles 
me,  since,  although  I do  not  evaluate  each  article 
precisely  with  that  in  mind,  I do  intend  the 
Herald  to  be  a support  to  the  work  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church— an  organization  concerned  about 
the  spread  of  the  gospel. 

I thought  of  this  recently  when  I listened  to 
Robert  Rodale  address  a “Conference  on  Land, 
Ethics,  and  Community  Values”  at  Eliza- 
bethtown (Pa.)  College.  One  would  expect  that  a 
conference  on  land  use  and  ecology  would 
generate  some  bad  news.  Indeed  it  doesn’t  take  a 
conference  to  do  it.  Newsweek’s  August  1 
headline  features  pollution  of  the  oceans;  “Don’t 
Go  Near  the  Water.”  And  the  July  24  New  York 
Times  notes  not  only  ‘Shoreline  Pollution  Driving 
Away  Vacationers”  but  also  “Deadly  Combina- 
tion Felling  Trees  in  East.”  The  drought  in 
Canada  and  the  U.S.  is  old  bad  news. 

What  Rodale  said  which  particularly  got  my  at- 
tention was  that  the  churches  have  learned  the 
importance  of  balancing  bad  news  with  good 
news.  Church  doctrine,  he  said,  has  always  been  a 
useful  balance  between  bad  news  and  good.  Bad 
news  is  useful  to  get  attention,  but  by  itself  it 
eventually  loses  its  effect.  If  you  want  to  make 
progress  you  need  to  offer  solutions.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  enough  to  tell  persons  that  their 
way  of  life  is  doomed.  You  need  also  to  propose  an 
alternative. 

Now  in  the  Herald  we  are  particularly 
concerned  not  to  support  an  easygoing  gospel.  We 
do  not  wish  to  advocate  phony  good  news  or  slick 
solutions  to  complex  problems.  We  do  perceive 
that  following  Christ  is  not  something  to  take 
lightly  and  we  do  not  want  to  be  identified  with 
any  suggestion  that  Christians  should  expect  to 
live  on  easy  street.  But  yes,  there  is  good  news 
and  we  need  to  stress  it. 

Our  lead  article  in  this  issue  is  a good  news 
story.  Two  couples  went  to  a town  in  Louisiana 
more  than  50  years  ago  and  now  there  is  a Men- 
nonite  church  there.  There  has  been  hardship 
along  the  way  and  even  bad  news.  But  the  good 
news  has  prevailed. 

The  bad  news  at  the  Elizabethtown  conference 
was  that  Lancaster  County  is  growing  so  fast  its 
way  of  life  is  threatened.  We  in  Westmoreland 
County  have  the  opposite  problem.  Indeed  a 
reference  to  Westmoreland  County  at  the  meet- 


ing brought  laughter.  I suppose  the  laughter  was 
a sign  of  our  representation  as  an  area  with  eco- 
nomic problems.  Nothing  we  do  on  this  earth  is 
ever  quite  in  balance.  And  if  it  were,  like  Adam 
and  Eve,  we  would  get  restless. 

The  bad  news  about  our  environment  today  is 
that  trends  have  been  set  in  motion  which  some 
believe  could  wipe  out  mankind.  Reactions  to  this 
bad  news  are  several.  Some  deny  it.  The  sun 
comes  up  day  after  day  and  they  don’t  see  any 
disaster,  so  they  reject  the  thought  of  it.  Others 
embrace  materialism.  If  the  end  is  coming  let  us 
enjoy  ourselves  as  much  as  and  as  long  as  we  can. 
Is  there  any  good  news  to  encourage  a more  posi- 
tive response?  Can  a civilization  come  to  terms 
with  its  basic  problems?  Or  is  it  inevitable  to  keep 
expanding  into  more  indulgence  so  that  it 
eventually  collapses  as  did  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
in  597/586  B.C.?  I believe  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion is  not  clear.  But  if  we  do  choose  to  be 
renewed,  there  is  good  news  in  the  Christian 
tradition  which  can  activate  us. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  people  of  the  Bible 
faced  the  same  pressures  as  we:  the  need  to 
choose  between  self-indulgence  and  responsible 
care  for  the  environment.  In  the  Old  Testament 
the  land  belonged  to  God  and  those  who  took  title 
to  it  were  only  users.  The  Bible  is  a resource  on 
ecological  problems  if  we  choose  to  use  it. 

The  good  news  from  the  Bible  is  that  there  is 
more  to  life  than  what  can  be  gained  by  self-in- 
dulgence. There  is  a perspective  in  the  Scripture 
which  will  deliver  us  from  the  pollution  race  if  we 
wish  to  be  delivered. 

The  good  news  is  that  there  is  joy  in  sacrifice 
and  in  disciplined  living.  We  are  not  doomed  to 
become  homo  consumerus  with  bulging  eyes  and 
withered  conscience.  And  we  can  start  on  this 
way  of  discipleship  whenever  we  choose  to.  We 
don’t  have  to  wait  for  everyone  to  go  with  us. 

This  way  of  pilgrimage  is  often  a lonely  way.  If 
one  is  trying  to  preserve  the  environment  and 
others  go  on  polluting,  the  effort  seems  futile.  But 
the  good  news  is  that  God  cares  about  us  indi- 
vidually as  well  as  collectively.  We  are  called 
upon  to  put  the  kingdom  of  God  first  and  let  other 
things  find  their  place. 

That’s  good  news,  but  not  your  ordinary,  easy- 
going, laughing-gas  kind  of  news.  Many  turn 
away  from  it,  even  as  they  did  in  Jesus’  day.  They 
are  just  not  ready  for  such  good  news. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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Relationships 
as  if  peopie 
mattered 


by  Jonathan  Beachy 


The  reduced  angle  of  the  sun’s  glare  and  the 
dried-up  pastures  and  gardens  defied  gusts  of  hot 
north  wind  that  tried  to  convince  all  present  that 
summer  had  arrived.  Sure  enough,  24  hours  later, 
the  south  wind,  with  its  biting,  cold,  misty  rain 
won  once  more,  and  drove  all  of  us  to  huddle 
around  small  open  fires,  trying  desperately, 
unsuccessfully,  to  keep  warm. 

Well,  that’s  almost  true.  There  were  a few  of  us 
who  were  warm,  in  our  houses  with  four  solid 
walls,  our  numerous  articles  of  clothing,  and 
plenty  of  blankets  to  pile  on  top  of  our  soft  beds. 

The  time  had  come  for  the  reparticion,  the  di- 
viding of  the  cattle,  which  had  always  belonged  to 
laMisidn.  LaMision  in  this  case  being  the  An- 
glican Church  of  Paraguay,  which  has  held  the 
cattle  in  trust,  with  hope  that  the  income  pro- 
vided could  work  for  the  common  good.  For  as 


The  time  had  come 
for  the  dividing  of  the  cattie, 
which  has  aiways  beionged  to  ‘la  Mision/ 


Equality,  by  our  standards,  was  not  met, 
but  then  we  weren’t  asked  and  neither 
did  we  intervene. 


long  as  anyone  could  remember  the  decisions 
about  selling,  about  herd  improvement,  and 
about  investing  of  the  cattle  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  la  Misidn. 

We  are  learning.  As  a team  of  mission 
workers,  however,  we  are  learning  that  we  need 
to  divest  ourselves  of  ownership,  control,  direc- 
tion, and  being  parents.  We  are  learning  rather  to 
share,  to  accompany,  to  be  siblings  of  the 
Lenguas,  or  Enlhit  (“the  people”),  as  they  call 
themselves.  Because  the  decision  to  hold  the  cat- 
tle in  trust  had  not  involved  the  intended 
recipients  of  the  benefits,  we  supported  their 
desire  to  divide  the  cattle  among  themselves. 

How  would  they  handle  private  ownership  of 
cattle?  Would  the  animals  be  divided  fairly  (ac- 
cording to  our  standards,  of  course)?  Would  there 
be  fights,  uncontrolled  anger?  Would  the  hunger 
that  stalked  many  of  “the  people”  result  in  mass 
slaughter  of  the  animals? 

The  meeting  began.  Felix,  one  of  three  senior 
pastors,  gave  his  words; 

My  sisters  and  brothers,  we  have  been  poor  for 
a long  time;  we  have  known  need  and  hunger.  We 
are  talking  about  having  cows,  about  owning 
property.  Many  of  us  have  never  owned  property. 
Now  we  must  be  careful.  We  must  not  allow 


Jonathan  Beachy,  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  is  a Mennonite 
Central  Committee  worker  seconded  to  the  Anglican  Church 
of  Paraguay. 
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things  to  separate  us.  We  must  not  allow  things 
to  come  between  us  and  God.  Our  walking  with 
each  other  must  not  be  spoiled  by  things.  May 
God  make  our  insides  strong  to  do  what  he  wants. 
That  is  all  my  words. 

The  first  leader  rose  and  moved  to  the  middle 
of  the  crowd  to  share  his  words: 

My  sisters  and  brothers,  we  gave  our  word 
earlier;  our  word  has  not  changed.  We  must  di- 
vide the  animals  equally;  each  colony  must 
receive  the  same  number.  Our  word  is  as  before. 

“Yes,  so  be  it.  Let  it  be  so,”  said  some  of  the 
people. 

But  another  said: 

My  brothers  and  sisters,  our  colonies  are  not  of 
equal  size.  There  are  12  villages  in  one,  eight  in 
another,  four  in  another,  and  only  one  in  the 
fourth.  How  can  we  divide  the  animals  equally 
between  the  colonies? No!  We  must  seek  another 
way.  Is  that  not  so? 

“Yes,  so  be  it,  so  it  must  be,”  said  more  of  the 
people. 

Six-hour  debate.  And  the  debate  began,  and 
continued  for  the  next  six  hours,  with  only  short 
breaks  for  terere  (Paraguayan  tea)  and  a bit  of 
food. 

At  times  a speaker  for  one  option  raised  his 
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voice,  and  quietly,  without  speaking,  another 
person  moved  to  his  side,  and  the  voice  lost  its 
edge.  Frequently  throughout  the  long  day  the 
reminder  to  “not  become  swollen”  (angry)  was 
urged  on  those  who  spoke.  Later,  the  leading 
women  stood  by  their  sons  (parents  themselves) 
to  quietly,  without  words,  bring  calmness  to  their 
speaking. 

As  the  sun  was  about  to  set,  David,  leader  of 
one  of  the  larger  clans,  asked  the  question:  “Are 
we  all  in  agreement?”  “Yes,”  came  the  response. 
“Do  we  all  love  each  other?”  “Yes.”  “Are  there  no 
other  words?”  “No.” 

And  the  meeting  ended.  Equity,  by  the  people’s 
standard,  had  been  agreed  upon. 

Neither  mass  slaughter,  nor  fist  fights,  nor 
shouting,  nor  name  calling,  nor  holding  back  of 
opinions,  however  strong,  marred  the  day.  In  the 
end,  love  and  caring  for  each  other  prevailed. 
Why?  Because  for  the  people  to  bad  mouth,  to 
express  uncontrolled  anger,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
sins  one  may  commit,  and  because  God  was  asked 
to  be  a part  of  the  discussions,  and  he  was,  and 
they  listened. 

In  all,  about  3,000  head  of  cattle  were  divided 
equally,  by  colonies,  among  approximately  1,000 
families.  Taken  into  account  were  different  eco- 
nomic options  in  different  colonies,  such  as 
amount  of  land  available  for  agriculture,  distance 
from  paved  roads,  and  having  the  use  of  tractors. 
Equality,  by  our  standards,  was  not  met,  but  then 
we  weren’t  asked  and  neither  did  we  intervene. 


The  value  of  relationships  between 
people  as  a priority  of  life  is  something 
we  all  need  to  learn. 


Gleaning  lessons.  One  may  glean  various 
lessons  from  this  event  itself  and  the  context  in 
which  it  occurred;  some  are  more  obvious  than 
others.  The  need  that  many  missionaries,  and  we 
are  not  exempt,  seem  to  have  to  provide  the  right 
answers,  to  be  in  control  of  the  destiny  of  so- 
called  “less  developed”  peoples  calls  for  hard 
questions  about  attitudes  regarding  development 
and  who  needs  developing. 

The  destructive  power  of  mammon  and  the 
precautions  on  the  part  of  the  pastor  need  to  be 
heard.  Discernment,  as  modeled  by  the  people, 
may  be  useful  for  our  congregations.  The  value  of 
relationships  between  people  as  a priority  in  life 
is  something  we  all  need  to  learn. 

As  Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers, 
seconded  to  the  Anglican  Church  of  Paraguay,  we 
have  been  given  the  privilege  of  accompanying 
the  people;  not  primarily  to  save  so  many  souls, 
or  to  give  so  many  injections,  or  to  make  so  many 
students  literate,  but  rather  to  walk  with  the 
people.  To  share,  through  speaking  their  lan- 
guage, to  assist  translators  in  providing  the  good 
news  in  the  language  of  the  people,  and  to  walk 
with  them  in  discovering  together  what  it  means 
to  be  God’s  people.  So  be  it;  let  it  be  so.  ^ 


Book  review 


A human  picture 
of  Soviet  peopie 

My  Sister  Tatiana,  My  Brother  Ivan: 
Learning  to  Know  the  Soviets  edited  by 
Helen  Bailey.  Brethren  Press,  1988.  H8 
pp.  $7.95  (in  Canada  $10.95). 

The  1987  INF  treaty,  the  recent  Reagan- 
Gorbachev  summit  in  Moscow,  and  the 
prospect  of  more  arms-reduction  agree- 
ments have  captured  the  attention  of 
American  and  Soviet  people  in  recent 
months. 

Many  are  encouraged  by  this  progress. 
Others  remain  skeptical.  The  focus  on 
technical  treaty  terminology,  weapons 
categories,  chief  negotiators,  heads  of 
state,  generals,  and  other  lofty  sounding 
categories  make  it  all  seem  remote  and 
high  stakes.  Must  we  ordinary  beings 
only  watch  from  a distance  with  our 
fears? 

While  the  high-level  negotiations  are 
proceeding  with  fits  and  starts.  Brethren 
Press  has  released  an  unassuming  little 
book.  This  book  can  help  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans in  their  peacemaking  endeavors  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  My  Sister  Tatiana,  My 


Brother  Ivan  shows  that  somewhere  over 
there  beyond  the  high-level  Soviet  negoti- 
ators are  ordinary  people  desiring  health, 
happiness,  and  peace  just  as  there  are  on 
this  side. 

Though  I have  never  been  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  I found  myself  reading  this  book 
in  one  sitting.  It  is  a compelling  and 
readable  collection  of  short  articles  and 
stories  telling  of  firsthand  experiences  of 
Americans  meeting  Soviet  people.  The 
title  hardly  suggests  intriguing  plots  and 
fast-paced  action.  But  it  is  a title  con- 
sistent with  the  strength  of  the  book — its 
focus  on  the  common,  everyday  human 
experiences  of  Soviet  people.  This  book 
confirms  that  it  is  possible  to  meet  them 
on  the  streets  and  in  their  homes. 

The  candid  expressions  of  the  writers’ 
feelings,  including  their  misgivings, 
about  Soviet  society  give  the  book  in- 
tegrity. The  reader  is  reminded  that  So- 
viet people  have  problems,  just  like  North 
Americans.  The  portrait  painted  of  So- 
viets as  educated  and  informed  people 
seeking  truth  is  a necessary  antidote  to 
the  often  vicious  and  even  inaccurate  por- 
trayal of  Soviets  in  popular  reporting. 

North  Americans  who  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  this  book  will  find  some  help  on 
several  crucial  issues  related  to  U.S.-So- 


viet relationships.  References  to  the  nu- 
merous wars  the  Soviet  people  have  suf- 
fered help  explain  their  deep  fears  of 
external  threats.  That  explanation  helps 
the  reader  understand  why  Soviet  people 
tend  to  focus  more  on  issues  of  peace 
while  Americans  focus  on  questions  of 
freedom.  Time  and  again  the  stories  ver- 
ify that  Soviet  people  are  deeply  religious. 

Finally,  by  inference  as  well  as  direct 
comment,  this  book  makes  a case  for 
grassroots  diplomacy  as  a viable  con- 
tribution to  reducing  the  conflict  between 
Soviet  and  American  societies.  The  book 
suggests  that  hope  for  breaking  down  the 
sources  of  our  fears  and  the  weapons  that 
perpetuate  them  lies  in  reaching  across 
the  ideological  divide. 

The  book  does  not  gloss  over  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  ideologies  and 
ways  of  life.  It  goes  beyond  those  dif- 
ferences to  human  friendships,  the  basic 
building  block  for  peace.  The  reader  con- 
cludes that  it  is  possible  “to  learn  to  know 
the  Soviets.”  If  enough  of  us  learn  to 
know  each  other  it  might  be  that  the  only 
‘talks”  needed  would  be  those  concerning 
how  to  dispose  of  our  military  arsenals. 
— Herman  Bontrager,  secretary  for 
Peace  Office,  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee 
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Take  God 


along  through 


prayer 


by  K.  A lien  Holderman 

Our  church,  like  others,  is  studying  churchwide 
outreach  and  growth.  This  is  the  third  step  which 
repeats  the  cycle  of  redemption.  Each  step  re- 
quires a network  of  prayer:  the  asking  kind.  The 
kind  that  takes  God  along. 

Our  community  was  a semi-migrant  com- 
munity in  need  of  a church  ready  for  evangelism. 
Such  was  our  church,  but  a tornado  changed  the 
community.  Our  church  shifted  its  emphasis  to 
spiritual  nurture  and  growth.  Then  the  popula- 
tion explosion,  a deteriorating  society,  and  the 
ease  with  which  youth  can  be  corrupted  has 
caused  us  to  once  again  think  about  evangelism. 


/ should  have  known  better  than  to 
ignore  prayer.  My  mother  had  most 
of  the  prayer  groups  in  my  hometown 
praying  for  me. 


In  1951,  when  my  family  first  started  to  attend 
Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church  in  Elkhart,  In- 
diana, I wore  them  out  as  we  witnessed  in  the 
community.  Our  prayer  life  suffered.  Without 
prayer-power,  efficiency  suffered. 

Hit  by  a mortar  shell.  I should  have  known 
better  than  to  ignore  prayer.  My  mother  had  most 
of  the  prayer  groups  in  my  hometown  praying  for 
me.  Their  prayers  followed  me  as  I went  into  the 
army  in  the  early  ’40s  and  eventually  found 
myself  lying  between  our  front  line  and  the 
enemy’s  front  line  on  Hill  260  in  Bougainville  of 
the  Solomon  Islands.  I had  just  been  hit  by  a 
mortar  shell.  Since  the  enemy  thought  they  had 
killed  me,  the  explosions  stopped  and  it  became 
very  quiet. 

In  the  quietness,  I realized  that  Jesus  had  come 
to  save  a world  that  was  destroying  itself.  Salva- 
tion was  no  longer  a “thou  shalt  not,”  but  it  was 
the  work  of  Jesus  dealing  with  people’s  destruc- 
tive nature.  I thought,  “If  this  is  the  way  the 
world  is,  then  a man  is  crazy  if  he  doesn’t  obey 
God  and  Jesus  Christ.”  Prayers  caught  up  with 
me.  I believed. 

Sometimes  we  pray,  hoping,  and  get  surprised. 
I worked  for  a year  with  an  alcoholic.  Then  my 
wife,  Lynn,  and  I prayed  for  him  a second  year. 
We  were  ready  to  take  him  off  our  list  when  he 
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called  up  and  said,  “God  woke  me  up  and  told  me 
to  pour  my  alcohol  down  the  sink  and  not  to 
forget  the  stuff  in  the  refrigerator.”  That  wasn’t 
his  salvation,  so  we  kept  him  on  our  prayer  list 
another  year.  He  called  again  and  said  that  he 
had  become  saved  at  a revival  meeting. 

His  life  changed.  His  house  looked  different. 

He  married  a wife  who  knew  the  keeping  power 
of  prayer.  One  day  she  called  me  up  and  said, 
“Kenny,  will  you  come  pray  with  my  husband?  He 
had  a stroke  and  was  taken  to  the  veteran’s  hos- 
pital. They  gave  him  a little  alcohol  for  his  sick- 
ness, and  he  has  gone  back  to  his  old  habit.  While 
Lynn  prayed  at  home,  the  three  of  us  had  a 
prayer  meeting  that  gained  victory  over  his  prob- 
lem. In  another  situation,  I learned  to  pray  and 
wait,  knowing  that  God  will  work.  After  working 
with  a family  for  several  years,  I became  so 
frustrated  that  I began  to  search  the  Scriptures  to 
see  if  I could  ask  God  to  save  people  and  know 
that  he  would  save  them. 

Jesus  said,  “Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek, 
and  ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you”  (Matt.  7:7,  KJV). 

Cycle  of  redemption.  In  seeking,  I found  John 
chapters  14  and  15.  In  these  chapters,  Jesus  was 
teaching  on  what  I call  the  cycle  of  redemption: 
believe  in  Jesus,  abide  or  grow  in  his  command- 
ments, go  and  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your 
fruit  shall  remain.  After  each  of  these  commands, 
Jesus  said  that  we  shall  ask  so  that  it  may  be 
given  to  us.  After  seeking  and  finding,  I began  to 
use  these  Scriptures  to  knock.  God’s  Word  gives 
us  the  courage  to  knock  and  the  confidence  to 
receive. 

In  the  same  passage,  Jesus  says  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  testify  and  that  we  also  will  witness. 
We  are  not  alone  when  we  pray.  I was  at  a family 
reunion.  One  morning,  I was  about  half  awake 
and  boldly  asked  God  to  redeem  the  lost  in  our 
families.  I dozed  and  saw  two  clouds,  the  one  big- 
ger than  the  other.  I awoke  and  said,  “I  am  not 
interested  in  how  many  are  saved;  I am  asking  for 
this  other  group  that  are  not  saved.”  Once  again  I 
dreamed  and  saw  both  clouds  together.  I woke  up 
and  said,  “That’s  more  like  it;  I was  praying  for 
the  lost.”  This  dream  could  have  been  wishful 
thinking,  except  for  what  happened  next. 

I dressed  and  went  to  the  living  room  where 
part  of  the  family  was  waiting  for  breakfast.  An 
unsaved  brother  came  into  the  room.  He  was 
hardly  there  before  he  said,  “No  matter  what  I 
say,  Kenny  will  have  a message  from  the  Lord  for 
me.  I could  say  I had  a dream  last  night,  and 
Kenny  will  have  a message  for  me.” 

Right  away,  I wanted  to  know  what  the  dream 
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was,  but  he  said,  “I  won’t  tell  you.  I could  say  I 
had  a dream  last  night,  and  Kenny  will  have  a 
message  from  the  Lord  for  me.” 

I told  him  my  concern  and  my  dream. 

He  said,  “If  I were  saved,  that  is  the  way  I 
would  like  to  be.” 

I said,  “No,  God  has  to  use  your  gifts,  your  wit- 
ness, your  understanding  to  reach  others.” 

Since  then,  some  of  the  unsaved  that  I was 
concerned  about  have  become  saved.  Others,  I ex- 
pect to  see  saved. 

When  Jesus  told  us  to  go  and  bring  forth  fruit, 
he  said  that  our  fruit  should  remain.  In  doing 
this,  God  sometimes  uses  us  to  strengthen  those 
who  are  saved.  I was  working  with  a young  man. 
After  two  questions,  I realized  that  he  had  given 
his  life  to  Jesus.  His  problem  was  in  trying  to 
abide  in  his  own  strength,  and  he  felt  inadequate. 

As  we  looked  at  John  15:1-15,  he  realized  that 
obedience  comes  through  asking.  I told  him  my 
dream  that  supported  the  idea  that  we  can  ask 
and  receive.  He  then  told  me  a dream  that  he  had 
had:  He  wanted  an  Indian  headband  like  one  his 
friend  had,  with  triangles  on  a background  of 


brilliant  blue.  In  his  dream,  he  was  wearing  the 
headband,  but  the  triangles  were  filled  with 
clown’s  heads. 

I asked,  “What  do  clowns  mean  to  you?” 

He  said,  “In  a rodeo,  clowns  distract  the  bull 
from  the  thrown  rider  so  that  he  doesn’t  get 
hurt.” 

Friends  are  clowns.  I said,  “That  makes  sense. 
God  is  showing  you  that  Christian  friends  are 
those  clowns,  who  will  help  you  abide  or  grow  in 
obedience.  I am  one  of  those  clowns.  Your  grand- 
mother and  other  Christian  friends  are  clowns.  We 
are  all  supporting  you  in  prayer  and  love  as  we 
help  you  get  away  from  Satan’s  influence.  The 
dream  is  God’s  way  of  letting  you  know  that  he 
was  expecting  your  prayer  and  that  he  is  going  to 
answer  it.” 

I have  found  that  the  cycle  of  redemption  (new 
birth,  growth,  and  obedience  to  Christ’s  command 
to  go  and  bring  forth  fruit)  is  repeated  through 
victorious  witnessing.  The  kind  of  witnessing  that 
takes  God  along  through  prayer — the  asking  and 
receiving  kind.  ^ 


Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 

Nonconformity 
in  1988 

What  would  nonconformity  look  like  in 
1988?  It  was  a question  C.  J.  Dyck  asked 
in  Anabaptist  History  class.  He  asked, 
“What  would,”  as  if  to  imply  that  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  being  practiced:  we  can  only 
imagine  it. 

First,  we  could  look  for  a new  word  to 
describe  an  old  concept.  “Nonconformity 
to  the  world”  seems  to  put  the  initiative 
on  the  world’s  side.  We  are  shaped  by  the 
things  that  we  react  against.  Another 
way  to  say  it  is  “gospel-conformity.” 
That  captures  more  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  become,  not  just  what  we  don’t  want  to 
be.  It  is  confidence  that  God  accepts  us 
that  creates  the  desire  to  conform  to 
God’s  nature. 

But  even  the  word  conformity  may 
have  to  go.  Sooner  or  later  it  could  lead  to 
legalism.  So  what  word  to  use? 

Maybe  we  avoid  the  word  nonconfor- 
mity because  we  are  painfully  aware  of 
our  own  experience  of  struggle  with  the 
externals  of  nonconformity.  Has  the 
church  confessed  to  God  all  the  pain  in- 
flicted in  the  name  of  nonconformity? 
Such  confession  must  surely  be  a first 


step. 

A younger  generation  is  coming  along 
that  knows  little  of  this  pain.  I still 
remember  the  keen  attention  given  the 
teacher  of  my  junior  high  Sunday  school 
class  as  he  told  us  his  story  on  com- 
munion. When  he  was  in  his  late  teens, 
the  bishop  had  come  to  lead  communion. 
One  by  one,  the  members  filed  into  a 
small  room  and  the  bishop  asked  them  if 
they  were  ready  to  take  communion. 
When  it  was  his  turn  to  answer,  our 
teacher  said  “yes.”  But  as  he  started  to 
leave  the  room,  a deacon  said,  “Wait  a 
minute — you  went  to  see  a movie.” 

Leaving  aside  the  issue  of  how  the 
deacon  had  this  awful  knowledge,  our 
.teacher  had  a problem.  He  had  not  con- 
sidered the  movie  an  offense.  And  he  was 
the  preacher’s  son.  To  hear  him  tell  the 
story,  he  sweat  blood. 

'The  story  ended  when  he  confessed  to 
the  congregation.  Or  did  it?  He  remem- 
bered it  with  painful  clarity  40  years 
later.  A dozen  junior  high  schoolers  just 
shook  their  heads  in  wonder.  I do  not 
remember  the  topic  that  Sunday  morn- 
ing, but  I remember  the  story  of  my 
teacher— who  happened  to  be  my  father. 
In  capsule  form,  it  was  a powerful  lesson 
about  church,  accountability,  and  non- 
conformity. 

Later  generations  benefit  from  stories 


like  these;  the  church  did  not  just  pop 
onto  the  scene  yesterday.  When  I ask  my 
elders  what  nonconformity  has  meant  to 
them  over  the  years,  some  of  their 
answers  strengthen  my  faith.  We  must 
confess  our  weaknesses  not  only  to  God, 
but  to  one  another. 

As  C.  J.  Dyck  retells  the  stories  of 
burnt,  drowned,  and  tortured  Ana- 
baptists, a chill  runs  down  my  spine. 
What  would  I do  if  the  television  one  day 
announced  that  some  Mennonites — for 
their  refusal  to  go  to  war,  to  pay  their 
taxes,  or  some  other  offense  against  the 
world — are  to  be  gathered  up  and  shot? 

The  strength  to  respond  would  come 
from  within.  That’s  how  it  is  with  non- 
conformity. At  its  best,  it  grows  out  of 
ownership  in  the  church’s  Spirit-guided 
teaching  of  the  gospel.  Biblical  values — 
not  rules — discerned  anew  each  genera- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  community  will  af- 
fect how  we  live. 

Another  word  for  nonconformity?  May- 
be “gospel-molded”  captures  what  Paul 
meant:  “Don’t  let  the  world  around  you 
squeeze  you  into  its  own  mold,  but  let 
God  remold  you  so  that  your  whole  at- 
titude of  mind  is  changed.  Then  you  will 
prove  in  practice  that  the  will  of  God  is 
good,  acceptable  to  him  and  perfect.” 
(Rom.  12:2,  Phillips.) 

— Greg  Weaver,  Goshen,  Ind. 
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To  care  for  God’s  creation 

by  Keith  Helmuth 


Christians  from  different  backgrounds  have 
been  concerned  about  the  care  of  the  earth  for 
some  time.  So  it  was  like  a rushing  together  of 
many  waters  when  the  North  American  Con- 
ference on  Christianity  and  Ecology  called  us  to 
consider  what  our  faith  has  to  say  about  the  envi- 
ronmental crisis. 

Over  500  participants  from  every  region  of  the 
continent  and  visitors  from  every  other  continent 


If  we  wreck  God’s  creation,  which  we 
are  doing  at  an  amazing  rate,  how  do  we 
account  for  ourselves? 


came  together  for  four  days  a year  ago  to  examine 
the  origins,  manifestations,  and  consequences  of 
high-energy,  industrial-commercial  civilization, 
and  to  formulate  a Christian  response. 

Skills  not  developed.  The  weakness  of  modern 
Christianity  in  reading  the  Scripture  of  creation 
was  on  our  minds  as  we  gathered.  It  is  not  that 
Christianity  lacks  a basis  in  teaching  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  creation,  but  that  the  skills  of  listening 
to  and  speaking  for  creation  have  never  been  well 
developed. 

There  is  also  a hesitation  about  honoring  the 
natural  world  as  sacred.  Christians  are  not  al- 
ways comfortable  with  this  step  toward  a mature 
faith.  We  seem  to  have  an  emotional  investment 
in  the  idea  that  earth  is  the  domain  of  a contrary 
force  which  we  must  overcome  through  the  ap- 
plication of  spiritual  and  technological  expertise. 
But  God  specifically  called  the  creation  “good” 
and  instructed  the  human  species  to  take  care  of 
it.  If  we  wreck  it,  which  we  are  doing  at  an  amaz- 
ing rate,  how  do  we  account  for  ourselves? 

So  it  was  on  our  minds  and  in  our  prayers  that 
the  conference  would  be  a forum  which  could 
recognize  the  weakness  making  Christian  people 
more  or  less  willing  participants  in  the  conquest 
of  nature,  in  a style  of  development  massively 
abusing  God’s  sacred  creation — literally 
destructuring  the  biosphere. 

While  the  conference  participants  were  a 
theologically  diverse  lot,  I believe  it  is  fair  to  say 
there  was  general  agreement  on  why  modern 
Christianity  has  failed  to  develop  a strong  wit- 
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ness  for  the  sacredness  of  creation.  Christian 
thought  and  behavior  has,  for  the  last  several 
centuries,  become  increasingly  encapsulated  in  a 
worldview  which  holds  that  the  human  species  is 
the  reason  for  there  being  a universe  in  the  first 
place  and  an  earth  in  particular. 

There  were  two  distinct  views  on  this  problem 
at  the  conference. 

One  held  this  homocentric  fixation  of  Western 
culture  to  be  rooted  in  earliest  Judaism  and 
strongly  reinforced  by  Greek  influence  in  New 
Testament  times.  This  view  urged  that  Christian 
maturity  means  recognizing  the  error  of  this  self- 
centered  vision  and  the  damage  it  has  caused. 

The  other  view  held  that  the  Judaic-Christian 
tradition  has  an  adequate  ecological  perspective, 
but  has  been  undercut  by  the  intellectual  power 
of  the  European  Enlightenment  and  overawed  by 
the  dazzling  inventions  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. It  has  thus  fallen  into  the  humanistic  mind- 
set of  the  modern  age.  A tremendous  sense  of 
self-assigned  self-importance  now  hangs  like  a 
fog  between  much  of  the  contemporary  Christian 
world  and  the  sacred  creation. 

Whatever  the  differences  in  views  on  the  origin 
of  our  dilemma,  there  was  general  agreement 
that  the  modern  Christian  worldview  has  become 
more  individualistic  and  homocentric,  in  lockstep 
with  the  dominance  of  industrial-commercial 
enterprise. 

The  corrective  to  this  ecological  blindness  was 
expressed  by  the  use  of  three  distinct  terms.  It 
was  said  that  we  need  a spiritual  reformation 
toward  a geocentric  (earth-centered),  a biocentric 
(life-centered),  and  a theocentric  (God-centered) 
worldview.  The  theocentric  emphasis  should  not 
be  confused,  it  was  pointed  out,  with  the  easy  (Jod 
talk  of  the  fundamentalist  movement,  which  is, 
in  fact,  a caricature  of  humanism  and  never 
seems  to  give  a thought  to  the  rest  of  creation. 

The  continual  emphasis  on  “what  God  can  do  for 
you”  and  “what  God  has  done  for  me”  indicates  a 
human  self-centered  fixation.  A fully  developed 
God-centered  worldview  implies  that  creation  is 
God’s  sacred  work  and  must  not  be  damaged  in 
its  life-sustaining  abilities. 

Pews  versus  trees.  As  the  conference  moved 
into  its  final  days  and  hours,  a disagreement  over 
language  slowed  the  momentum  toward  the 
release  of  a public  statement.  The  division  came 
to  be  known  as  between  the  “pews”  and  the 
“trees.” 

The  “pews”  were  greatly  concerned  to  invest 
biblical  language  with  the  depth  and  richness 
which  flows  from  increased  skill  in  reading  the 
Scripture  of  creation.  The  “trees,”  while  not  dis- 
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puting  the  importance  of  this  concern,  insisted 
that  we  now  have  information  related  to  our 
interdependence  with  both  the  world  of  living 
creatures  and  the  structure  of  all  created  forms — 
information  which  was  not  available  to  the  bib- 
lical writers. 

It  was  a matter  of  concern  to  the  “pews”  that 
the  work  of  the  conference  be  interpreted  to  the 
local  congregations  of  North  America.  Ecological 
consciousness  must,  therefore,  be  seen  as 
naturally  emerging  from  the  language  of  tradi- 
tional faith. 

But  the  “trees”  insisted  that  the  consequences 
of  a long  history  of  failing  to  read  the  Scripture  of 
creation  correctly  are  now  crashing  down  on  us. 
We  can  ill  afford  to  spend  the  time  and  energy 
“saving  Christianity,”  when  the  very  earth  is  in 
mortal  danger. 

They  urged  that  only  if  we  comprehend  the  na- 
ture of  our  biospheric  interdependence,  can  we 
make,  in  true  Christian  humility,  the  changes 
needed  to  bring  human  culture  back  within  the 
circle  of  divine  ordering. 

Some  dialogue  followed  on  the  concept  of 
stewardship  and  the  question  of  whether  it 
conveyed  the  shift  of  orientation  and  readapta- 
tion required.  The  “pews”  saw  stewardship  as  the 
foundation  of  Christian  ecology;  the  ancient  and 
durable  concept  laid  down  in  the  context  of  a 
landholding  convenant  with  God.  It  was  felt  to  be 
the  term  giving  us  the  best  opportunity  and  right 
to  present  Christianity’s  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment. 

Tradition  of  ownership.  The  problem  with 
stewardship,  according  to  the  “trees,”  is  that  it  is 
always  stewardship  ouer  something.  The  concept 
derives  from  a cultural  form  where  the  king  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  landscape  and  all  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  set  firmly  within  the  tradition 
of  ownership. 

The  king  cannot  watch  and  control  all  his  hold- 
ings personally,  so  he  appoints  stewards  to  act  in 
his  name.  But  this  implies  a rather  low  view  of 
God;  a view  at  odds  with  what  the  Scripture  of 
creation  reveals.  Vast  expanses  of  creation  have 
never  had  the  assistance  of  stewardship.  Unlike 
the  king,  with  holdings  at  greater  and  lesser 
distances  from  his  person,  the  Divine  Animator 
suffers  no  such  separation  from  any  of  creation, 
and  needs  no  stewards  to  keep  earth  on  an  even 
keel.  The  discussion  was  intense.  One  had  the 
feeling  of  honest  wrestling  with  profound  mat- 
ters of  faith;  a true  attempt  to  discern  the  mind  of 
God  in  creation. 

The  “trees”  agreed  that  an  attitude  of  steward- 
ship would  be  an  improvement  over  the  “masters 
of  the  universe”  view  which  now  pervades  our  so- 
ciety. But,  they  stressed,  its  limitation  should  be 
clearly  stated.  It  does  not  yet  move  into  a full 
recognition  of  the  biosphere  as  the  surrounding 
element  in  which  we  swim  with  all  life  forms.  It 
holds  in  reserve  the  right  to  see  creation  with  a 
managerial  eye.  It  does  not  yet  express  the  sense 


of  solidarity  and  mutual  interdependence  with 
which  we  now  know  to  be  our  actual  relationship 
with  all  land,  sea,  and  atmospheric  communities. 

There  is  no  welfare  apart  from  the  welfare  of 
the  biosphere;  no  health  apart  from  the  health  of 
the  ecosystem.  What  is  so  singular  about  the 
human  species  is  not  its  ability  to  stand  apart 
from  the  great  community  of  life,  which  it  can 
never  do,  but  the  havoc  it  creates  when  it  tries. 

A slow  dance.  On  returning  from  this  con- 
ference, I rode  my  bicycle  the  last  130  miles  from 
the  Bangor,  Maine,  bus  terminal  to  my  farm 
home  in  the  valley  of  the  River  Saint  John  in  New 
Brunswick.  The  cadence  of  pedaling  and  the  flow 
of  the  landscape  induced  a certain  level  of  medita- 
tion, and  the  dimensions  of  stewardship  and 


Perhaps  the  limitations  of  stewardship 
and  the  claims  of  biospheric  citizenship 
can  be  resolved  in  the  concept  of 
nurturing. 


biospheric  citizenship  rolled  through  my  mind  in 
a slow  dance.  Out  of  this  came  a thought:  Perhaps 
the  limitations  of  stewardship  and  the  claims  of 
biospheric  citizenship  can  be  resolved  in  the  con- 
cept of  nurturing. 

We  have  been,  and  are,  nurtured  by  this 
mothering  element  in  which  we  swim.  We  can  be- 
come apprentice  nurturers  in  return.  Gradually 
overlaying  the  feeling  of  management,  which  is 
always  for  results,  comes  the  sense  of  nurturing, 
which  is  always  for  love,  for  healing  and  peace, 
for  unity  with  creation.  To  nurture,  one  gives  of 
oneself  into  the  other.  There  comes  a kind  of  joy- 
ful, peaceful  self-forgetfulness,  and  you  find 
something  of  your  identity  going  over  and 
remaining  in  the  focus  of  nurture,  whether  it  be  a 
person,  a family,  a community,  a church — or  a 
garden,  a farm,  a regional  ecosystem. 

Whatever  their  differences  of  judgment  on  the 
most  effective  language  for  ecological  reforma- 
tion, the  “pews”  and  the  “trees”  were  agreed  that 
the  culture  of  “Homo  Consumerus”  is  a loose  can- 
non on  the  deck  of  our  planetary  ship.  It  is  a rene- 
gade in  the  family  of  life,  and  perhaps  the  most 
ominous  image  of  all. 

The  Christian  hope  will  not  rest  with  such 
images.  The  whole  point  of  nurturing  is  to  bring 
to  fruition  the  life-renewing  abilities  of  earth.  In 
our  present  ecological  crisis,  nurturing  also 
means  to  heal  brokenness,  to  dissolve  alienation, 
to  forestall  exploitation,  to  outgrow  the  excite- 
ment of  power,  the  addiction  of  consumption,  and 
the  dream  of  perfect  convenience.  All  of  these  in 
order  that  our  passage  through  this  realm  of  life 
will  be  an  assistance  to  earth’s  ecosystem  and  an 
act  of  worship  to  the  Creator.  ^ 
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Church  news 


Hymnal  Project  to  offer 
sampler  next  summer 


Representatives  of  four  denominations 
collaborating  on  production  of  a hymnal 
due  out  in  1992  approved  the  selection 
recently  of  50  hymns  for  probable  inclu- 
sion in  the  final  version  of  the  hymnal 
and/or  use  in  a hymnal  sampler  to  be  pre- 
pared for  distribution  next  summer. 

Each  of  the  four  denominations — Men- 
nonite  Church,  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite  Church,  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
and  Churches  of  God — will  be  having  a 
major  conference  in  1989  at  which  the 
sampler,  designed  to  give  people  time  to 
interact  with  the  project  before  tbe  bym- 
nal  evolves  to  finished  form,  will  be  in- 
cluded with  registration  materials. 

More  than  30  representatives  of  the 
four  denominations  plus  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church,  which  is  involved  as  an 
observer-participant,  gathered  for  a week 
of  intense  sessions  at  Bethany  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  the  Chicago  suburb  of 
Oak  Brook.  Nancy  Fans,  wbo  cbairs  the 
Hymnal  Council,  is  a professor  at  that 
Church  of  the  Brethren  seminary. 

Mary  Oyer,  executive  director  of  the 
Hymnal  Project  and  a representative  of 
the  Mennonite  Church,  noted  that  projec- 
tions call  for  approval  of  another  110 


hymns  by  October,  an  additional  250  by 
next  June,  and  tbe  remaining  180  by  tbe 
end  of  1989. 

The  Mennonite  and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  churches  currently  use  the 
1969  Mennonite  Hymnal  and  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  and  Churches  of  God  use 
the  1951  Brethren  Hymnal.  Of  the  ap- 
proximately 70  hymns  considered  at  this 
meeting  for  use  in  the  new  hymnal,  22 
were  common  to  the  existing  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  hymnals  and  10  were 
unique  to  each  of  the  current  hymnals. 

Faced  with  the  issue  of  a name  for  the 
new  hymnal.  Hymnal  Project  partici- 
pants found  none  of  the  alternatives 
produced  in  a brainstorming  session  over- 
whelmingly comfortable  and  agreed  that 
the  right  name  has  not  yet  surfaced. 

The  Worship  Committee,  chaired  by 
Rebecca  Slough,  presented  an  organiza- 
tional proposal  which  was  accepted  in 
revised  form  by  the  Hymnal  Council. 
Slough  noted  that  while  hymns  are  ar- 
ranged by  topic  in  the  two  current  hym- 
nals, the  nev/  hymnbook  “takes  worship 
as  central  and  isolates  various  actions 
and  seasons  to  order  the  hymnal,”  thus 
providing  “a  sense  of  progression  in  wor- 


ship with  a maximum  of  freedom.” 

A Text  Committee  report  revealed  that 
committee  members  are  getting  both  pos- 
itive and  negative  feedback  to  their  state- 
ment of  policy  on  language  released 
earlier  this  year.  The  statement  indicates 
that  “traditional  hymns  and  prayers  of 
the  Christian  church  will  be  used  es- 
sentially in  their  original  or  standard 
form,”  while  “contemporary  hymns  will 
be  scrutinized  rigorously”  with  regard  to 
God  language  and  inclusive  language. 

Marilyn  Houser  Hamm,  who  chairs  the 
Music  Committee,  reported  that  her  com- 
mittee will  consult  persons  with  appro- 
priate expertise  regarding  black,  guitar, 
charismatic,  and  non-Western  music  to 
be  considered  for  inclusion  in  the  hymnal. 
Non-Western  and  charismatic  music 
highlighted  several  worship  segments  in 
an  effort  to  help  the  Hymnal  Council  de- 
termine how  new  varieties  of  music 
might  be  incorporated  into  the  hymnal. 

In  other  business,  tbe  Hymnal  Council: 
—Approved  the  appointment  of  Joan 
Fyock,  a Church  of  the  Brethren  repre- 
sentative, as  editor  of  the  hymnal  hand- 
book, which  will  be  produced  for  use  with 
the  new  hymnal. 

—Received  a report  from  the  Pub- 
lishers Committee  announcing  that  an 
elective  study  component  of  the  project, 
possibly  in  Sunday  school  format,  will  be 
prepared  to  offer  a head  start  in  using  the 
hymnal  for  worship. 

— Agreed  to  limit  the  use  of  amens  in 
the  new  hymnal  to  prayer  hymns  and 
others  deemed  appropriate. 

— Jane  Halteman 


Castros  lead  workshops 
on  family  life 

in  Hispanic  congregations 

An  Hispanic  Mennonite  couple  recently 
led  family  life  workshops  in  congrega- 
tional settings  and  cluster  meetings 
across  the  United  States.  They  are  Nelson 
and  Edith  Castro  from  Montreal,  and  the 
two-day  workshops  were  conducted  dur- 
ing a two-month  period  ending  on  July  15. 
They  are  1988  graduates  of  the  Hispanic 
Ministries  Program  at  Goshen  College. 

Castros  visited  Hispanic  congregations 
in  California,  Florida,  New  York,  Indi- 
ana, Ohio,  and  Illinois,  and  were  involved 
in  the  annual  retreat  of  Hispanic  Men- 
nonite congregations  in  Lancaster  Con- 
ference. 

The  workshops  revolved  around  a five- 
part  Spanish-language  video  series  on 
marriage  and  family  that  was  produced 
last  year  by  Elias  Acosta  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Each  20-minute  video 


includes  input  by  Marta  Escobar  and  a 
dramatized  case  study  that  sets  the  stage 
for  small-group  discussion. 

The  workshops  were  a project  of  the 
Hispanic  Media  Office  of  MBM,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Hispanic  Ministries 
Program,  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  U.S.,  and  the  Latin  Concerns 
Office  of  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board. 


MBM  produces  videos 
for  deaf  people 
on  ‘Signs  of  Hope’ 

Five  videotapes  in  a new  series  called 
Signs  of  Hope:  Stories  of  Deaf  People  and 
of  Jesus  are  now  available  from  Deaf 
Ministries  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. The  videos,  in  American  Sign  Lan- 
guage, involve  deaf  teachers  and  deaf 
storytellers.  They  show  how  the  teach- 


ings of  Jesus  relate  to  everyday  ex- 
periences and  realities  in  deaf  people’s 
lives. 

Each  video  includes  at  least  one  real- 
life  story  involving  deaf  people,  followed 
by  a teaching  on  a specific  topic.  The  vid- 
eos also  include  questions  for  deaf  view- 
ers to  respond  to  and  discuss  together. 
They  range  in  length  from  30-60  minutes. 

The  topics  include  women,  oppressed 
people,  oppressor  people,  neighbors,  and 
anger.  The  deaf  teachers  include  Val 
Dively,  Patrick  Graybill,  Mike  Jackson, 
and  Ella  Mae  Lentz. 

The  videos  were  produced  for  MBM  by 
Sign  Media  of  Silver  Springs,  Md.  The 
project  was  funded  by  a grant  from  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid. 

Each  video  costs  $25,  or  the  entire  set  of 
five  can  be  purchased  for  $100.  There  is 
also  a postage/handling  fee.  The  videos 
may  also  be  borrowed  from  the  Deaf 
Ministries  loaning  library. 

For  more  information,  contact  Deaf 
Ministries  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 
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The  people  who  inspire  us 

Giving  out  of  poverty 

The  other  day  Steve  came  home  from  work  touched  by  the 
situation  of  one  of  HOMES’  clients,  Geneva.  HOMES  is  a 
nonprofit  organization  in  southeast  Kentucky  that  builds 
and  repairs  homes  for  low-income  families  and  individuals. 
Geneva  had  told  Steve  about  her  battle  to  adopt  two  of 
her  granddaughters  who  were  living  with  her.  They  had 
been  bumped  between  several  foster  homes  and  Geneva 
longed  to  give  them  a permanent  home. 


Among  the  qualities  we  see  in  the  low-income  people  we 
work  with  is  a fortitude  that  carries  them  through  difficult 
situations.  Floyd,  a young  man  who  works  with  HOMES 
as  part  of  a government-funded  job  training  program, 
exhibits  that  fortitude. 


Floyd  had  left  a good  job  in  Detroit  to  return  to  the  hills 
for  the  sake  of  his  wife  who  was  homesick  for  family.  Just 
last  week  his  wife  kicked  him  out  of  their  house,  his  car 
was  totaled  in  an  accident  that  was  not  his  fault  and  his 
food  stamps  were  cut  off.  He  has  no  insurance  or  savings 
to  fall  back  on  and  is  really  hurting. 


Many  of  us  would  be  severely  depressed  in  such 
circumstances.  But  not  Floyd.  He  is  determined  to  keep 
going.  He  is  a good,  steady  worker  and  is  studying  to  get 
his  high  school  equivalency  certificate  so  he  can  get  a better 
job. 


We  see  many  people  whose  homes  provide  little  shelter 
from  the  rain  and  cold  and  whose  prospects  for  the  future 
are  no  better.  Yet  they  survive  and  many  find  joy  in  life. 


We  came  to  Kentucky  to  serve,  but  in  these  and  many  other 
ways  we  are  being  served.  We  are  learning  to  listen  with 
our  hearts  and  to  understand  people  who  were,  until  now, 
simply  “the  poor.”  We  now  see  that  they  often  model  a 
life  lived  above  their  circumstances.  Instead  of  bemoaning 
their  sad  lots,  they,  like  Geneva,  reach  out  to  give  whatever 
they  can. 


May  we  out  of  our  wealth  give  as  they  do  out  of  their 
poverty. 


•••  Kathy  Heinrichs  Wiest  of 
Fresno,  Caiif. 

MCC  Kentucky 


Shugri,  pictured  at  right,  lives  in 
Sabacaad  refugee  camp  in 
Somalia.  She  purchased  a 
sewing  machine  through  an 
MCC  loan  program  and 
participated  in  an  MCC- 
sponsored  tailoring  class. 


Forgiving  a debt 

Good  news  in  a refugee  camp 

When  a white  guy  walks  around  in  the  refugee  camp,  he 
gets  a lot  of  attention  whether  he  wants  it  or  not.  I was 
going  to  see  Maxamed  Aadin,  and  saw  a lot  of  other  people 
on  the  way. 

Maxamed  was  in  a fix.  He  wanted  to  go  back  to  Ethiopia 
on  the  next  repatriation  convoy,  but  still  owed  me  6,000 
shillings  on  his  Bluebird  Zig-Zag  Deluxe  sewing  machine. 
Neither  he  nor  his  relatives  had  the  money,  so  he  was  faced 
with  leaving  the  machine,  missing  the  convoy  or  sneaking 
off  without  telling  me.  He  had  already  excluded  the  latter 
option  several  days  earlier.  “I  am  a God-fearing  man,”  he 
had  said.  “And  one  who  fears  God  does  not  pretend  to  do 
something  in  secret,  because  God  knows  all  things.” 
Maxamed  is  a Muslim  like  the  other  refugees. 
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So  I went  to  see  him,  weaving  my  way  through  the  clusters 
of  houses  that  make  up  Suriya  camp,  dodging  children, 
chickens  and  low-hanging  acacia  trees.  By  the  time  I found 
Maxamed,  I had  gathered  quite  a following.  We  squatted 
on  the  shady  side  of  his  house  and  exchanged  a few 
greetings.  He  was  obviously  distraught  as  he  thought  I had 
come  to  take  away  the  sewing  machine. 

“Aniga  sheeko  baan  lehahay,”  I said.  Magic  words  in 
Somali:  “I  have  a story.”  People  crowded  around,  kids 
squirming  through  the  legs  of  the  standing  audience. 
Story-telling  is  probably  the  favorite  activity  in  Somalia. 

“There  was  this  guy  named  Jesus,”  I began,  at  once  aware 
that  I could  come  into  trouble  for  talking  too  much. 
Christianity  is  a touchy  subject  in  Somalia. 

“Oh,  yes,  of  course  we  know  the  prophet  Jesus  from  the 
Koran,”  interjected  a listener. 

“One  day  he  was  traveling  around  and  had  a story  to  tell. 

He  said  there  was  this  big  chief  who  had  a couple  of 
herdsmen.  One  of  the  herdsmen  owed  him  like  50  camels, 
and  it  was  the  season  that  the  debt  was  due.  But  the 
herdsman  begged  and  pleaded  and  pulled  on  the  chief’s 
chin.  The  chief  had  mercy  and  said,  ‘All  right,  just  go  ahead, 
and  consider  the  loan  paid  off.’  So  then  that  guy  went  to 
his  friend,  another  herdsman,  who  owed  him  a package  of 
tea  leaves.  He  said,  ‘Hey  you,  bring  it  here.  ’ But  his  friend 
had  no  leaves,  and  asked  to  be  let  off  so  that  he  could  pay 
later.  ‘No  way,’  said  the  guy,  and  called  in  the  Peace  and 
Security  people,  and  had  him  thrown  in  jail.” 

At  this  point  in  the  story,  I realized  that  I had  never  heard 
the  refugee  camp  so  quiet.  The  people  knew  a great  injustice 
had  taken  place.  “Go  on,  go  on,”  said  Maxamed. 

“So  the  chief  heard  about  it  and  had  the  first  herdsman 
dragged  away  to  the  regional  jail,”  I continued.  “Oh,  ow!” 
cried  a listener.  These  people  knew  the  regional  jail  was  a 
black  hole. 

“So  Jesus  said  that  if  God  is  willing  to  forgive  us  our  terrible 
sins,  then  we  should  always  be  ready  to  forgive  each  other. 

I have  done  a lot  of  sin,  and  The  Book  has  explained  to 
me  how  my  sin  can  be  forgiven.  So  it  is  a very  tiny  thing 
to  cancel  this  little  debt  for  the  sewing  machine.” 

I gave  Maxamed  a 10,000-yard  roll  of  red  thread  and 
wished  him  God’s  peace  on  his  journey.  He  thanked  me 
and  said  that  Jesus  had  spoken  the  very  truth.  As  I walked 
back  to  my  own  house  I prayed  for  the  soil  that  the  seed 
had  fallen  on  that  day. 

* * * Scott  Coverdale  of  T ucson,  Ariz. 
former  MCC  Somalia 
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News  from  MCC 

• • • 

MCC  Atlanta  worker  Bob  Jones 
has  been  helping  renovate  a 
liquor  store  into  a restaurant  for 
homeless  people  where  about 
500  meals  a week  will  be  served 
in  a personai,  dignified  way.  The 
building  aiso  houses  medical 
facilities  and  legal  offices  for 
the  poor  staffed  by  volunteers. 
Jones  plans  to  volunteer  in  the 
restaurant  after  renovation  is 
complete. 

• • • 

Thousands  continue  to  flee 
southern  Sudan  where 
government  troops  and  the 
Sudan  People’s  Liberation 
Army  fight  a five-year  war.  More 
than  70,000  displaced  people 
live  in  camps  around  Juba,  the 
largest  town  in  southern  Sudan 
still  under  government  control. 
MCC  recently  donated  $8,375 
U.S.  for  teak  poles  and  bamboo 
needed  to  build  1 50  shelters  for 
new  camp  arrivals. 

• • • 

Four  thousand  Kampuchean 
families  received  fabric  and 
sewing  kits  from  MCC  recently. 
Needy  families  were  identified 
by  the  Kampuchean  Red  Cross 
network  in  Prey  Veng  province. 
MCC  doctor  Helene  Hege  of 
Wissembourg,  France,  helped 
distribute  the  kits  that  were 
prepared  by  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  churches  in 
North  America. 

• • • 

June  30  MCC  concluded  its 
sanitation  program  in  Saidpur, 
Bangladesh,  where  it  had,  with 
money  from  OXFAM  U.K.,  built 
pit  latrines  for  about  25  percent 
of  the  town’s  1 2,000  homes  and 
helped  many  gain  a better  water 
supply.  MCC  also  built  or 
upgraded  a few  large  public 
latrines.  During  the  1 0-year 
program,  MCC  also  led 
sanitation  education  classes  in 
homes,  schools  and  the  local 
bazaar. 

• • • 

MCC  Manitoba  Material  Aid 
Coordinator  Verna  Hiebert  was 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the 
success  of  a May  13-14  crafts 
sale  held  at  a Winnipeg 
shopping  center.  The  sale  of 
hundreds  of  donated  blankets, 
quilts,  doilies,  cushions, 
clothing,  dolls  and  other  items 
raised  $5,500  for  MCC.  All  items 
were  hand-crafted  by 
volunteers.  Proceeds  from  the 
sale  will  go  for  a supplemental 
feeding  program  for  children  in 
Indonesia. 


Bearing  the  sword 

The  scriptures  and  the  enemy 


The  soldier  leaned  his  M-16  against  the  church  step  and 
lay  down  under  the  mango  tree  for  an  afternoon  nap.  His 
two  companions  sat  on  a nearby  rock  ledge,  one  staring 
into  space,  the  other  absent-mindedly  singing  some  popular 
song.  They  seemed  bored,  but  relaxed.  I was  angry  and 
tense.  It  was  our  sixth  week  as  mission  workers  in  the 
Salvadoran  countryside,  and  government  soldiers  had 
camped  in  our  backyard  virtually  the  whole  time. 

It  was  the  same  throughout  the  village.  Soldiers  invaded 
backyards,  lounged  in  people’s  homes,  demanded  food,  and 
no  one,  including  us,  dared  to  protest.  Being 
unaccommodating  to  soldiers  is  one  of  the  many  actions 
and  attitudes  that  can  give  one  the  reputation  of  being 
“subversive,”  a label  most  Salvadorans  try  to  avoid.  In  El 
Salvador  “subversives”  are  regularly  arrested,  tortured  and 
often  killed.  So  Salvadorans  learn  to  adapt.  They  avoid 
soldiers  when  they  can,  speak  politely  to  them  when  they 
have  to,  swallow  their  anger  and  suffer  abuse  without 
protest.  It  is  an  art  of  survival. 

Learning  that  art  came  hard  to  me.  1 sat  inside  our  house 
beside  the  church,  looked  out  at  the  soldiers  and  hated 
them.  I was  tired  of  being  unable  to  relax  in  my  own 
backyard;  tired  of  being  afraid  that  a half-awake,  startled 
soldier  would  start  shooting  when  1 went  out  to  the  latrine 
at  night;  tired  of  living  in  conquered  territory.  So  I decided 
to  take  a stand.  I stormed  outside  with  my  chair,  planted 
it  beside  the  soldiers,  sat  down  and  began  my  daily  Bible 
study.  Soldiers  or  not,  I would  read  my  Bible  wherever  I 
pleased. 

The  napping  soldier  blinked  sleepily.  My  little  act  of 
defiance  was  the  most  interesting  thing  he  had  seen  all  day. 
He  sat  up  and  stared  at  me,  along  with  two  other  soldiers 
whose  attention  had  been  aroused.  Suddenly  I lost  all  sense 
of  bravado.  I began  searching  nervously  for  a passage  to 
read.  After  a minute  or  so  one  soldier  spoke,  “How  long 
have  you  been  reading  that  Bible  ?”  1 explained  that  I had 
only  read  this  Spanish  Bible  for  a few  months,  but  that  I 


had  read  the  Bible  in  English  since  I was  a child.  He  asked 
to  see  the  Bible,  and  I handed  it  to  him.  He  took  the  book 
in  his  big  hands  and  clumsily  turned  the  pages.  He  found 
the  page  he  wanted  and  read  aloud  from  Romans  13: 

Submit,  everyone,  to  the  higher  authorities; 
because  there  is  no  authority  except  from  God, 
and  that  authority  that  there  is  has  been  established 
by  God.  Therefore,  he  who  opposes  authority 
resists  what  is  established  by  God,  and  those  that 
resist  bring  about  condemnation  for  themselves. 
Because  the  magistrates  are  not  in  office  in  order 
to  instill  fear  in  the  one  who  does  good,  but  in  the 
one  who  does  evil.  Do  you  want  not  to  fear  the 
authorities?  Do  good  and  you  will  receive  their 
praise;  because  they  are  servants  of  God  for  your 
good.  But  if  you  do  evil,  fear;  because  it  is  not  in 
vain  that  they  bear  the  sword.  They  are  servants 
of  God,  avengers  to  punish  those  who  do  evil. 

— translated  from  the  Spanish  Santa  Biblia 

When  he  finished  he  turned  to  me,  “Everyone  must  submit 
to  the  government  authorities.  We  are  here  to  bear  the 
sword  against  those  who  oppose  the  authorities.  You  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  us  if  you  do  good;  but  if  you  do  evil, 
like  the  guerrillas,  you  should  fear  us.” 

I feared  them.  Was  I an  evildoer?  The  people  of  our  town 
and  members  of  our  church  feared  them.  Were  they 
evildoers?  No,  they  were  not  afraid  because  they  themselves 
had  done  evil.  They  were  afraid  because  a few  years  ago 
soldiers  had  captured  a local  woman  accused  of  being  a 
subversive,  gouged  out  her  eyes,  and  left  her  to  bleed  to 
death.  They  were  afraid  because  they  remembered  that 
soldiers  had  massacred  an  entire  family — 21  men,  women 
and  children — because  someone  had  denounced  them  as 
being  subversive.  They  were  afraid  because  recently  soldiers 
had  killed  five  civilians  and  dumped  their  bodies  down  a 
well.  They  were  not  afraid  of  God’s  punishment;  they  were 
afraid  of  the  soldiers  and  their  unpredictable  terror  against 
anyone  they  suspected  of  opposing  government  authority. 


The  soldier  sat,  Bible  in  hand,  waiting  for  my  response. 
“So,  you  read  the  Bible?”  I asked.  “Sometimes,”  he  replied, 
returning  my  Bible.  “We  don’t  have  much  time  to  read 
because  of  our  work.” 

“But  you  do  have  a Bible?”  I asked.  “Yes,”  said  another 
of  the  three  soldiers.  “A  pastor  from  the  United  States,  an 
evangelical  like  you,  came  to  our  base  and  gave  each  of  us 
a New  Testament.  Our  commander  ordered  us  to  read 
them.”  (1  suspected  that  he  specifically  ordered  them  to 
read  Romans  13.)  “And  what  passages  from  the  Bible  do 
you  read?”  I asked. 
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“Psalms.  I like  Psalms  27.”  I read,  “Although  an  army 
camps  around  me,  my  heart  will  not  fear.  Although  war  is 
raised  against  me,  I will  be  confident”  (Psalms  27:3).  “And 
Psalms  18,  I like  that  one,”  said  the  soldier.  “With  you  I 
will  destroy  armies,  and  with  my  God  I will  assault  the 
walls  of  cities”  (Psalms  18:29). 

Maybe  this  soldier  had  read  all  the  Psalms  and  just 
happened  to  like  these  two.  Or  maybe  he  had  been  drilled 
by  his  commander  or  chaplain  or  the  pastor  from  the  United 
States  in  a theology  that  sanctioned  state  repression,  which 
explained  why  he  was  sent  to  kill  fellow  Salvadorans,  and 
which  encouraged  him  to  do  so.  Such  a theology  was 
abhorrent  to  me.  It  would  have  been  abhorrent  to  Paul  as 
well,  for  he  wrote  in  the  verses  immediately  preceding 
Romans  1 3 :“  If  it  is  possible,  insofar  as  it  depends  on  you, 
be  at  peace  with  all  men.  Do  not  avenge  yourselves,  my 
beloved,  but  leave  place  for  the  wrath  of  God;  because  it 
is  written,  ‘Vengeance  is  mine,  I will  repay,  says  the  Lord.’ 

So  that  if  your  enemy  is  hungry,  give  him  something  to  eat; 
if  he  is  thirsty,  give  him  something  to  drink;  doing  this  you 
will  heap  coals  of  fire  over  his  head.  Do  not  be  overcome 
by  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good”  (Romans  12:18-21). 

Sitting  under  that  mango  tree  with  those  three  soldiers,  I 
realized  I did  not  have  the  facility  in  Spanish,  the  courage, 
or  maybe  (thank  God)  the  foolhardiness  to  challenge  their 
theology  of  war.  I needed  to  keep  quiet  and  learn.  I needed 
to  learn  from  brave  Salvadoran  Christians  how  to  be  wise 
as  a serpent  and  innocent  as  a dove,  how  and  when  to 
speak  the  word  of  justice  in  the  midst  of  repression,  the 
word  of  peace  in  the  midst  of  war.  I also  needed  to  begin 
to  learn  how  to  love  these  young  Salvadorans  who  had 
become  my  enemies.  I needed  to  learn  how  not  to  be 
overcome  by  evil,  but  to  overcome  evil  with  good. 

After  I read  the  Psalms  the  soldier  requested,  the 
conversation  lapsed  into  an  uneasy  silence.  I told  them  I 
would  see  them  later,  took  my  chair  and  Bible  and  went 
back  into  the  house.  Once  again  I sat  inside  looking  out  at 
them,  but  now  without  anger.  The  soldier  who  had  first 
spoken  to  me  sat  on  the  rock  ledge,  cleaning  the  automatic 
rifle  cradled  in  his  lap.  For  him,  faith  in  God  meant  obeying 
the  government  and  killing  those  who  didn’t.  I wondered 
what  all  he  had  done  in  God’s  name.  I wondered  how  in 
God’s  name  I could  love  him. 

* * * David  Morrow  of  Salem,  Ore. 

MCC  El  Salvador 
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Tin  Raganus,  Gawasan  farmer, 
with  newiy  received  water 
buffaio.  Above,  the  five  water 
buffalo  and  their  new  owners 
plow  a cooperative  plot  In 
Gawasan,  the  Philippines. 


Neighbors  half  a world  away 

Between  Saskatchewan  and  the 
Philippines 

“It  is  our  great  pleasure  and  desire  to  send  a letter  of  thanks 
to  you  to  share  with  farmers  in  Saskatchewan  for  extending 
a helping  hand  to  farmers  here  in  Gawasan,”  the  letter 
from  the  Philippines  said. 

The  letter,  sent  to  MCC  Saskatchewan  by  Bello 
Macalinggang,  secretary  of  the  Gawasan  Farmer’s 
Cooperative,  went  on  to  say  that  through  the  help  of 
Saskatchewan  Mennonites,  members  of  the  cooperative 
had  been  able  to  purchase  five  water  buffalo,  three  harrows, 
five  plows  and  one  knapsack  sprayer.  “The  farmers  are 
very  happy  because  they  know  that  10  years  from  now 
every  farmer  will  have  his  own  working  animal.” 

Money  for  the  buffalo  and  farm  implements  had  been 
collected  at  the  1987  MCC  Saskatchewan  Annual  Meeting. 
Five  Filipino  farm  families  were  then  each  given  an  animal; 
the  first  offspring  of  each  buffalo  will  stay  with  the  owners 
and  subsequent  offspring  will  be  given  to  other  families. 
After  the  offspring  is  4 years  old,  the  mother  will  also  be 
given  away  to  another  family. 

Times  are  hard  for  Saskatchewan  farmers.  There  has  not 
been  enough  rain.  Wind  has  blown  away  the  precious 
topsoil.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  understand  if  people  there 
decided  to  conserve  resources,  keep  a little  in  reserve  for 
tough  times.  But  maybe  they  gave  because  they  understand 
how  hard  farming  can  be.  Neighbors  are  supposed  to  help 
each  other,  whether  the  neighbor  lives  on  the  next 
quarter-section  or  half  a world  away. 

“We  extend  a million  thanks  to  the  people  of 
Saskatchewan,”  the  letter  concludes,  “for  sharing  their 
treasure  so  that  we  can  buy  working  animals.  Now  we  can 
keep  our  children  from  getting  sick  because  of  hunger.  Best 
regards  to  you  and  to  MCC  Saskatchewan!” 

•••  John  Longhurst 

MCC  Canada  Information 
Services 
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House  moving  in  Indonesia 

A cooperative  effort 


I 


I 


It  is  Saturday  afternoon,  January  9,  in  the  village  of 
Pandayora,  Central  Sulawesi,  Indonesia.  The  weekly 
church  group  Bible  study  is  just  over.  As  coffee  is  served 
the  leader  rises  and  asks  all  able-bodied  men  to  gather  after 
coffee  to  help  a neighbor  move  their  house. 


Other  things  go  much  easier  and  better  in  the  strength  of 
community,  including  moving  houses  and  building  a capital 
fund  through  a group  savings  and  loan  program.  The 
livestock,  the  rice  threshers  and  so  on  purchased  with  this 
fund  will,  in  turn,  improve  the  lives  of  all  the  group’s 
members. 

Maybe  it  is  just  that  people  want  to  be  polite,  but  I prefer 
to  think  that  people  nod  when  they  hear  this  example 
because  they  know  that  cooperation  in  development  does 
make  a lot  of  sense.  After  all,  who  wants  to  move  a house 
alone? 

•••  TedKoopmansof 
Edmonton,  Alta. 

MCC  Indonesia 


When  an  Indonesian  family  is  ready  to  build  a new  house, 
the  old  house  is  first  moved  to  the  back,  where  it  becomes 
the  kitchen,  and  the  new  house  rises  where  the  old  used  to 
stand.  It  sounds  deceptively  simple,  but  moving  the  old 
house  to  the  back  requires  major  effort. 


In  the  months  we  have  lived  in  the  village  as  MCCers,  I’ve 
witnessed  two  other  house  movings.  This  afternoon  I 
decided  to  take  my  camera  and  record  the  action.  A house 
moving,  akin  to  an  Amish  barn  raising,  is  an  impressive 
example  of  coordinated  cooperative  effort. 


One  person  or  even  10  people  do  not  move  a house.  At 
best  they  could  take  the  house  apart  and  reconstruct  it  in 
its  new  location.  No,  it  takes  at  least,  40  or  50  people, 
depending  on  the  size,  working  together.  Each  person  finds 
a place  along  one  of  the  walls.  Most  ready  themselves  along 
the  four  outside  walls,  but  several  also  bear  up  the  inside 
walls. 


When  everyone  is  in  place  and  ready,  the  appointed  leader 
yells  out  the  three  count.  In  one  motion,  not  necessarily 
entirely  smooth,  the  house  comes  up  to  waist  level.  Then 
with  great  shouts  of  encouragement  from  the  audience  of 
women  and  children,  the  house  is  walked  to  the  back. 
Slowly,  not  without  a stumble  or  two,  the  house  is  moved 
into  position  and  carefully  set  on  the  foundation  of  stones 
prepared  to  receive  it.  There  are  further  adjustments  until 
the  house  owner  is  satisfied;  then  the  job  is  done. 


A well-coordinated,  enthusiastic  house  moving  is  a joy  to 
behold.  It  is  also  an  excellent  example  of  the  value  of 
cooperative  effort  — an  example  I like  to  use  when  speaking 
to  farmers’  groups  that  MCC  works  with  in  its  village 
development  program.  Some  things  we  can  do  on  our  own. 


A house  moving  on  the  street 
where  the  Koopmans  live  in 
Pandayora. 


Is  God  calling  you  to  fill  one  of 
these  urgent  personnel  needs? 

• • • 

Sudan:  health  workers 

• • • 

Zimbabwe:  secondary 

math/science  teacher 

• • • 

Bangladesh:  ag  economist  and 

ag  administrator 

• • • 

Miami,  Fla.:  peace  education 

coordinator 

• • • 

Winnipeg,  Man.:  assistant 

accountant 

• • • 

Lancaster,  Pa.:  administrative 

assistant  in  refugee  program 

• • • 

Haiti  and  Akron,  Pa.:  Host/ 
hostess 
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Material  aid  projects 


Staff  comment 

Suzannova 


On  March  2,  the  MCC  delegation  to  the  Soviet  Union 
visited  Suzannova,  a Mennonite  village  and  congregation 
130  kilometers  outside  of  Orenburg  city.  This  village,  now 
largely  Mennonite  Brethren  and  part  of  the  Baptist  Union, 
was  not  disrupted  by  the  movement  of  people  as  was  the 
Ukraine  in  the  1940s. 

We  drove  through  a blinding  wind  and  snowstorm  to  get 
there.  After  a sumptuous  feast  at  the  pastor’s  home  we 
went  to  the  church  for  the  evening  meeting.  The  service 
started  at  8 : 15  after  people  had  finished  chores  in  the  local 
collective  farm.  The  congregation  of  350  members  has  built 
a new  church  building  during  the  past  decade. 

As  we  entered  the  church  a small  combo  of  three  accordions, 
a saxophone  and  a grand  piano  were  playing  the  wellknown 
Spanish  song  “Alabare.”  It  was  a great  moment  of  truth 
for  me  about  the  reality  of  the  global  church.  Here  in  this 
German  congregation  (our  messages  were  all  translated 
into  Low  German)  located  deep  in  Russia  right  on  the 
mythical  boundary  of  Europe  and  Asia,  a special  worship 
service  was  being  held  with  two  American  and  two 
Canadian  Mennonite  guests.  And  we  were  welcomed  with 
a Spanish  song  of  praise.  I could  hardly  keep  still  in  the 
excitement  of  such  a moment. 


(October)  Children’s  clothing: 
This  year  MCC  will  send  about 
40  tons  of  clothing  to  children 
in  Bangladesh,  Ethiopia,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Kampuchea, 
Nicaragua  and  Vietnam. 
Clothing  shared  with  these 
children,  via  MCC,  should  be 
clean,  ironed,  made  of 
wash-and-wear  fabric  and  able 
to  withstand  wear-and-tear  for 
six  more  months. 

• • • 

(November)  Bedding:  This  year 
MCC  is  sending  about  25,000 
blankets,  quilts  and  comforters 
overseas.  Salvadoran  refugees 
in  Honduras  will  receive  10,000 
blankets.  Another  2,000  will  be 
shared  in  the  United  States. 
MCC  prefers  bedding  made  of 
new  material  that  does  not 
show  stains  and  dirt  easily. 
Suggested  sizes  are  60  to  72 
inches  (1 50  to  1 80  centimeters) 
wide  and  80  to  90  inches  (200  to 
230  centimeters)  iong,  but  all 
sizes  are  acceptable. 

• • • 

(December)  Fabric:  This  year 
MCC  needs  fabric,  particuiarly 
cotton,  to  send  overseas  where 
cloth  is  expensive  or  hard  to 
obtain.  The  6,000  yards  of  cloth 
MCC  sent  to  Honduras  earlier 
this  year,  for  example,  were 
used  in  sewing  classes. 
Vietnam,  Nicaragua  and  Haiti 
will  also  receive  cloth. 


Whatever  was  said  and  done  during  the  service  for  me 
paled  in  significance  to  that  moment  of  truth. 

•••  John  A.  Lapp 

MCC  Executive  Secretary 


Resources 

• • • 

After  Sorrow  Healing  Begins  is 
a new  MCC-produced  17-minute 
slide  set  on  Vietnam.  In  1987  a 
Mennonite  delegation  went  to 
this  southeast  Asian  country  to 
hear  stories  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  and  to  discuss 
reconstruction  projects  with 
them.  The  slide  set  challenges 
us  to  participate  in  the  healing 
process. 

Produced  by  MCC  for 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
(MDS),  God’s  Light  in  a Needy 
World  contains  footage  from 
the  devastating  1987  floods  in 
the  northeastern  United  States 
and  the  Saragosa,  Texas,  and 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  tornadoes. 
Shows  highlights  of  the  work 
done  by  MDS  volunteers. 


Cash  projects 

• • • 

(October) — Children’s  feeding 
program,  Guatemala:  Each 
noon  more  than  100  children 
gather  in  La  Pista,  a squatter 
community  in  north  Guatemala. 
They  eat  a meal  they  paid  for 
with  a piece  of  firewood  used  to 
cook  the  meal.  To  eat  they  squat 
on  their  knees,  using  back-less 
benches  as  tables.  The  building 
they  meet  at  is  also  used  as  a 
church.  These  children  lost 
their  fathers  in  Guatemala’s 
ongoing  civil  war.  MCC  buys 
food  for  them  and  donates 
cooking  utensils,  plates,  cups 
and  spoons  as  well.  $38.50 
provides  a child  with  one  meal 
a day  for  a year.  1 0 provides  one 
meal.  Include  project  number 
B91 6-60  with  your  contribution. 

• • • 

(November)— Subsistence 
farmer  program,  Bangladesh: 
Extensionists  in  Bangladesh 
work  with  farmers  who  cannot 
provide  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  food  their  families’  need  a 
year.  They  help  farmers 
increase  the  amount  of  food 
they  produce,  so  they  do  not 
need  to  work  as  day-laborers 
for  others.  Usually 
extensionists  encourage 
farmers  to  grow  vegetables, 
start  tree  nurseries  or  raise  fish 
and  shrimp  in  nearby  ponds. 
Since  they  encourage  farmers 
to  better  use  resources  they 
have,  the  main  cost  of  this  MCC 
program  is  the  extensionists’ 
salary.  $12  provides  extension 
services  for  one  farmer  for  a 
year.  $800  pays  the  yearly 
salary  of  an  extensionist 
working  with  70  farmers, 
include  project  number  B702-10 
with  your  contribution. 

• • • 

(December) — Christian 
education  materials,  Botswana: 
In  Botswana  MCC  volunteers 
help  Africa  Independent 
Churches  develop  Christian 
education  programs  in  their 
churches.  The  goal  is  to  help 
the  churches  develop  culturally 
sensitive  programs  and 
materials  that  help  convey  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Gospel. 
Total  budget  for  this  work  is 
$6,850.  Contributions  of  any 
amount  are  welcome.  Please 
include  project  number  B603-70 
with  your  contribution. 
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Rani  Balia  (left),  a Rural  Savings  Program  field  worker,  helps  women  deposit  their  weekly  sav- 
ings during  a weekly  meeting. 


Rural  savings  program 
gives  new  hope 
to  Bangladesh  poor 

Nasaratpur  is  a small  village  only  15 
miles  from  the  town  of  Feni  in  southern 
Bangladesh.  But  it  takes  an  hour  to  travel 
to  Nasaratpur  by  jeep,  bumping  over  nar- 
row dust  roads  through  rice  fields  to  the 
home  where  two  women’s  rural  savings 
cooperative  groups  meet  for  conscious- 
ness-raising and  leadership  training. 

This  rural  savings  program,  sponsored 
by  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  helps 
landless  people  form  groups  and  jointly 
save  the  little  money  they  have.  When 
group  members  have  enough  money,  they 
invest  the  savings  to  provide  a higher  in- 
come for  all. 

The  groups’  income-generating  projects 
range  from  purchasing  a goat  and  selling 
the  kids  to  husking  rice  and  storing  it 
until  prices  rise.  They  also  loan  small 
sums  to  each  other  at  interest  rates  much 
lower  than  village  moneylenders  charge. 

Since  working  as  a group  is  new  to 
many  women,  they  do  not  always  under- 
stand what  is  needed  to  develop  as  a 
group.  So  MCC  provides  group  facilita- 
tors and  functional  literacy  teachers. 
MCC  sells  the  groups  spice  trees  and 
vegetable  seeds  and  contacts  and  encour- 
ages banks  to  do  business  with  the 
groups.  Recently  MCC  built  a training 
center  in  the  area. 

Currently  25  women’s  groups  and  32 
men’s  groups  have  formed  in  the  area;  all 
are  at  different  stages  of  development. 
Most  of  the  women  are  housewives  mar- 
ried to  day  laborers,  rickshaw  pullers. 


and  sharecroppers.  Most  are  illiterate. 

The  two  groups  in  Nasaratpur  began 
less  than  two  years  ago,  but  have  already 
opened  bank  accounts  for  their  savings. 
Some  groups  have  done  a functional  edu- 
cation course,  teaching  group  members 
how  to  read,  write,  and  keep  accounts. 

Group  development  takes  time  for 
many  reasons.  In  the  wet  season  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  travel.  After  harvest  women  dry 
and  husk  rice  all  day,  as  well  as  do 
regular  domestic  chores.  For  Muslim 
women  observing  purdah,  simply  leaving 
their  home  is  difficult.  Some  face  hus- 
bands who  disapprove  of  the  meetings 
and  of  their  wives  showing  independence. 

So  why  have  some  women  decided  to 
join  these  groups?  Most  want  to  save  for 
emergencies  and  for  their  daughters’ 
marriages,  since  daughters  who  marry 
well  have  some  economic  security.  Sav- 
ings groups  are  also  important  for  women 
who  have  had  bad  marriages  or  whose 
husbands  mortgaged  their  land  at  high 
interest  rates  and  then  lost  it.  One  wom- 
an said  that  through  the  group,  she  could, 
like  a man,  have  her  own  money  and  inde- 
pendence. 

These  groups  are  not  always  successful; 
loans  are  not  always  realized  and  jealousy 
and  fighting  may  destroy  a group.  Often 
groups  do  not  become  independent  as 
quickly  as  MCC  would  like. 

But  people  are  meeting,  discussing 
their  common  situation,  and  cooperating. 
With  their  small  amounts  of  money  set 
aside  each  week  and  MCC’s  encourage- 
ment and  affirmation,  they  may  be  able 
to  find  some  economic  security  and  a bet- 
ter future. 


Pacific  Coast  Conference 
considers  money, 
women,  sexuality 

Money,  women  as  pastors,  and  the  Men- 
nonite Church  statement  on  human  sexu- 
ality generated  vigorous  discussion  amid 
varying  viewpoints  at  the  annual  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  sessions  recently  at 
Western  Mennonite  School,  Salem,  Oreg. 

The  work  of  a Financial  Task  Force 
availed  little  as  delegates  voted  for  desig- 
nated contributions  to  be  credited  to  the 
specified  board,  commission,  or  project, 
over  and  above  regular  budget  needs, 
even  if  the  budget  itself  not  be  met. 
However,  the  delegate  who  presented  the 
motion  urged  that  congregations  and 
other  groups  should  also  support  the 
budget,  which  includes  administrative 
and  functional  costs  that  seem  less  com- 
pelling to  many  contributors  than  more 
visible  items  such  as  Mexico  mission  work 
or  Western  Mennonite  School. 

Though  delegates  differed  widely  about 
whether  women  should  be  authorized  to 
serve  as  pastors,  the  majority  agreed  that 
each  congregation  should  be  free  to 
choose  its  pastor,  within  broad  general 
guidelines  that  do  not  limit  gender.  Cur- 
rently, women  serve  as  copastors  in  two 
congregations. 

The  Executive  Committee  had  recom- 
mended that  the  delegates  adopt  the 
statement  on  human  sexuality  which  the 
Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly 
adopted  a year  ago  at  Purdue  87.  But 
after  a proposed  amendment  and 
considerable  discussion  which  focused 
primarily  on  homosexuality,  the  dele- 
gates decided  to  table  the  issue. 

Later,  a wave  of  quiet  chuckles  moved 
through  the  auditorium  when  Hope  Lind, 
conference  historian,  in  her  report  read 
from  writings  a century  ago.  Oregon 
minister  P.  D.  Mishler  wrote  to  Herald  of 
Truth  (one  of  the  predecessors  of  Gospel 
Herald)  in  1888  about  people  “rapidly 
coming  in”  from  many  areas  who,  it 
seemed,  each  “was  inclined  to  want  his 
church  by  himself.”  Mishler’s  prayers  for 
“some  able  ministers  from  the  East”  to 
help  Oregon  Mennonites  “put  aside  all 
sectarianism”  reminded  Pacific  Coast 
(Conference  Mennonites  that  having  dif- 
ferences among  them,  though  painful, 
was  nothing  new. 

The  weekend  included  addresses,  semi- 
nars, and  other  special  events  led  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  missionaries 
and  administrators.  An  attendance  that 
was  larger  than  sometimes  indicated  that 
Mennonites  in  the  West  appreciated  the 
visitors  from  MBM  and  other  inspira- 
tional addresses  and  activities. 

— Hope  Lind 
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Indiana-Michigan 
delegates  struggle  to 
‘live  God’s  dream’ 

“Living  God’s  dream”  was  the  theme  of 
the  Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual 
meeting  recently  in  Washington,  Ind.  The 
300  delegates  and  their  families  met  in 
the  locale  of  the  first  Amish-Mennonite 
conference  100  years  ago. 

The  conference  budget  that  was  ac- 
cepted is  much  lower  than  proposed,  but 
the  aim  is  “to  give  more  to  keep  the  vi- 
sion.” Conference  president  Del  Click  em- 
phasized the  “need  to  increase  the  budget 
by  10  percent  each  year,  every  year,  for 
the  next  seven  years  or  else  we  will  never 
make  Vision  95.”  Next  year’s  delegates 


are  asked  to  report  “the  steps  their  con- 
gregations have  taken  to  move  toward  the 
firstfruits  tithe  as  the  annual  giving 
guide  of  each  member.” 

Delegates  were  asked  by  Homer  Niss- 
ley  of  the  Justice/Peace/Service  Commis- 
sion to  encourage  others  to  vote  “no”  on 
lottery  ballots  this  fall  in  Kentucky  and 
Indiana.  Also,  a resolution  was  passed  by 
the  delegates  authorizing  “the  Executive 
Committee  to  communicate  publicly  our 
opposition”  to  the  proposed  lotteries. 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  president  James 
Kratz  reported  that  most  claims  over 
$100,000  this  year  were  for  premature  ba- 
bies. “We  have  the  technology  to  do  so 
much  more,  but  we  haven’t  come  to  grips 
with  the  cost,”  Kratz  said.  “How  do  we 
want  to  use  that  technology?” 

Paul  Gingrich’s  three  sermons  on 


Isaiah  6:1-13  included  humor,  but  his 
message  for  the  Mennonite  Church  was 
serious.  He  challenged  all  to  take  time  to 
“stand  in  the  presence  of  God — listening. 
People’s  minds  are  closed  because  they’ve 
heard  it  (the  gospel)  over  and  over  again 
and  not  obeyed  it.  'This  addresses  re- 
ligious people.  We  are  in  dire  possibility 
of  losing  our  faith!”  Gingrich  is  president 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

The  Saturday  evening  service  was 
marked  by  a short  blackout  in  the  town 
and  then  a thunderstorm.  Gingrich  inter- 
rupted his  dermon  to  thank  God  for 
bringing  rain  to  the  drought-stricken 
area.  Worshipers  raised  their  hands  to 
praise  God.  'The  service  concluded  with 
each  person  receiving  a piece  of  “Isaiah’s” 
coal  and  with  the  words,  “Here  am  I,  send 
me!” — Cindy  Hines  Kurfman 


KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

Democrats  form 
a coalition 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
American  politics  is  the  two-party  sys- 
tem— Democrats  and  Republicans.  Al- 
though third  parties  have  emerged  re- 
peatedly and  have  at  times  elected  mem- 
bers to  national  offices,  they  have  only 
rarely  posed  a serious  threat  to  either  of 
the  two  major  parties. 

The  American  two-party  system  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  situation  in  many 
other  countries.  In  Canada,  for  example, 
there  are  currently  three  major  parties: 
the  Progressive  Conservatives  under  the 
leadership  of  Prime  Minister  Brian  Mul- 
roney,  the  Liberals,  and  the  New  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  In  Great  Britain  the 
present  government  of  Margaret  Thatch- 
er, leader  of  the  Conservative  Party,  must 
meet  the  opposition  of  members  of  the 
Labor  Party  of  Neil  Kinnock  and  the 
Liberal/Social  Democratic  Alliance. 

More  Americans  give  at  least  nominal 
allegiance  to  the  Democrats  than  to  the 
Republicans.  This  is  one  reason  why 
Democrats  now  control  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
national  level  and  have  also  elected  gov- 
ernors in  the  majority  of  states.  At  the 
same  time,  during  the  past  36  years  Re- 
publicans have  been  president  for  24 
years.  Democrats  for  only  12. 

'The  fact  is  that  most  American  voters 
seem  inclined  to  support  a middle-of-the- 
road  position.  At  the  national  level  Dem- 
ocrats have  had  problems  in  forging  a 
coalition  of  voter  sentiment.  They  range 
all  of  the  way  from  some  of  the  most  con- 
servative of  southern  Democrats  to  some 
of  the  most  liberal  social  activists  who 
draw  their  strength  from  voters  in  the 
urban  Northeast.  If  the  Democrats  nom- 
inate a candidate  for  president  who  is 
perceived  to  be  too  liberal,  conservative 


Democrats  are  likely  to  vote  for  a Re- 
publican. In  1984,  for  example,  although 
Democrats  elected  the  majority  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
presidential  candidate  Walter  Mondale 
and  vice-presidential  candidate  Geraldine 
Ferarro  suffered  an  ignominious  defeat. 
Both  candidates  failed  to  attract  voters 
from  the  conservative  wing  of  their  party. 

At  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion in  July,  the  Democrats  apparently 
succeeded  in  forming  a coalition.  It 
gained  the  approval  of  urban  blacks  and 
liberal  whites  under  the  leadership  of 
Jesse  Jackson,  mainstream  Democrats 
under  Michael  Dukakis,  and  conservative 
Democrats  under  Lloyd  Bentsen.  To  a na- 
tionwide television  audience  the  conven- 
tion seemed  to  close  with  a happy  feeling 
of  unity  and  goodwill.  But  coalitions  are 
fragile  things  and  only  the  actual 
experience  of  the  next  three  months  of 
vigorous  campaigning  prior  to  the 
November  election  will  enable  us  to  know 
whether  this  coalition  of  widely  disparate 
groups  can  in  fact  endure. 

The  strong  force  urging  continued  har- 
mony in  the  coalition  is  the  Democrats’ 
overwhelming  desire  to  elect  a Democrat 
as  president.  Leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Party  are  obviously  banking  on  the 
strength  of  this  desire.  The  question  is 
whether  the  compromises  needed  to  forge 
the  coalition  will  in  the  final  analysis 
stand  up  under  the  strident  criticism  of 
the  Republican  candidates  throughout 
the  campaign  and  the  careful  scrutiny  of 
voters  who  go  to  the  polls  in  November. 

The  biggest  problem  the  Democrats 
faced  is  what  to  do  with  Jesse  Jackson.  A 
stirring  orator,  he  won  the  majority  of 
delegates  in  several  state  primaries,  and 
even  in  the  final  voting  at  the  convention 
he  had  half  as  many  votes  as  his  only 
remaining  rival,  Michael  Dukakis.  Dur- 
ing the  convention,  Jackson  and  the  great 
majority  of  his  enthusiastic  supporters 
took  their  defeat  with  good  grace.  He  was 


not  nominated  as  the  first  black  for  the 
office  of  president;  he  had  to  accept  Du- 
kakis’s choice  of  Bentsen  as  vice- 
president;  some  of  the  strongest  points  he 
had  made  in  his  campaign  speeches  were 
rejected  as  planks  in  the  party  platform. 

But  he  is  a part  of  the  “team,”  though 
at  the  present  what  that  part  will  be 
remains  to  be  worked  out.  Many  opportu- 
nities for  friction  between  Jackson  and 
the  chosen  nominees  will  doubtless  arise. 
Can  the  convention  harmony  which  was 
displayed  to  millions  of  TV  viewers  re- 
main throughout  the  campaign? 

Dukakis’s  main  advantage  seems  to  be 
the  impression  he  left  of  being  a com- 
petent manager  who  is  fiscally  responsi- 
ble, personally  frugal,  and  above  all  of 
abiding  integrity.  But  he  is  also 
vulnerable.  Voters  may  not  view  him  as 
fiscally  sound  if  to  placate  the  Jackson 
wing  of  the  party  he  advocates  measures 
which  voters  fear  will  result  in  sub- 
stantial deficits.  How  much  has  his  in- 
tegrity been  tarnished  when  he  chose  a 
vice-presidential  candidate  whose  views 
on  such  items  as  aid  to  the  “contras,” 
capital  punishment,  gun  control,  and 
abortion  differ  sharply  from  his  own?  If 
Dukakis  wins  in  November  his  govern- 
ment will  not  consist  of  persons  from  two 
or  three  separate  political  parties  who 
agree  to  work  together  in  a coalition 
cabinet,  as  in  Europe,  but  rather  persons 
from  the  same  party  who  have  sub- 
stantially different  views  on  many  issues. 

Voters  in  November  will  choose  be- 
tween Dukakis  and  Bush,  both  of  whom 
are  highly  vulnerable  at  many  points.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  voters  will  accept  their 
responsibility  soberly  and  that  the  candi- 
dates will  do  all  they  can  to  go  beyond  the 
hoopla  of  convention  TV  coverage  to  a 
consideration  of  the  issues.  These  are  of 
great  significance  not  only  for  the  welfare 
of  the  U.S.  but  also  for  its  potential 
contribution  to  world  peace  and 
welfare. — Carl  Kreider 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Dennis  Gingerich,  Cape  Coral,  Fla. 

As  a church  planter/pastor,  I want  to 
express  my  thanks  to  Karl  Birky  for  his 
article  “The  Business  of  Church  Growth” 
(July  26).  I believe  his  insight  into  the 
parallels  between  McDonald’s  and  the 
church  is  significant  and  accurate.  I ap- 
plaud Karl  for  the  courage  to  share  his 
thoughts  and  I commend  Gospel  Herald 
for  printing  such  a fine  article.  If,  indeed, 
we  are  serious  about  the  Vision  95  goals, 
this  kind  of  input  and  inspiration  is  need- 
ed. 

I have  had  previous  opportunities  to 
hear  similar  parallels  between  the  church 
and  business,  but  it  has  always  been  in  a 
context  outside  the  Mennonite  Church.  It 
is  good  to  see  this  call  to  look  at  our 
churches  from  a different  perspective. 
We  are  discovering  that  it  does  make  a 
difference!  We  are  experiencing  growth 
at  Cape  Christian  Fellowship.  Some  of  it 
is  definitely  because  we  have  learned 
from  business. 


Vernon  Rempel,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

I wonder  if  editor  Daniel  Hertzler  in- 
cluded the  article  “The  Business  of 
Church  Growth”  by  Karl  Birky  (July  26) 
because  he  knew  it  would  make  the  fur 
fly.  Well,  as  a German  looking  for  an 
enjoyable  church  might  say,  “Was  fur 
Kirche  haben  Sie?”  Here  is  my  was  fur, 
and  may  it  fly! 

I think  Karl  is  right  insofar  as  he  is 
saying  that  people  (in  our  day  in  our  so- 
ciety) frequently  choose  to  go  to  church 
for  enjoyment.  And  we  churches  do  play 
the  marketing  game.  But  Karl  is  more 
than  descriptive;  he  is  prescriptive.  This 
is  why  people  should  go  to  church — for 
enjoyment. 

The  Gospel  of  John  recalls  Jesus  say- 
ing, “I  came  that  they  may  have  life,  and 
have  it  abundantly”  (John  10:10b).  Based 
on  this,  I would  say  that  what  the  church 
should  offer  is  life,  rather  than  enjoy- 
ment. Now  life  includes  enjoyment.  But  it 
also  includes  suffering.  Especially  it  in- 
cludes the  pain  of  growth,  which  is  deeply 
meaningful  but  not  always  what  I would 
term  “enjoyable.” 

Karl  did  say  that  he  enjoys  both  “to  cry 
and  to  laugh”  with  his  church.  But  when 
he  connects  the  word  “enjoy”  with  the 
word  “cry,”  it  seems  to  me  he  must  mean 
it  is  better  to  share  suffering  than  to  go  it 


alone.  True  enough.  But  what  if  the  rea- 
son you  are  suffering  at  all  is  because  you 
go  to  church,  following  Jesus  in  your  life? 
What  if  your  participation  in  church 
moves  you  to  confront  and  do  something 
about  some  things  in  yourself  that  you 
would  rather  ignore?  And,  of  course, 
what  if  you  suffer  for  world  peace?  In 
those  cases,  staying  away  from  church 
altogether  would  enhance  enjoyment. 

I think  some  people  come  to  church  for 
a reason  more  basic  than  enjoyment.  Call 
it  an  “instinct  for  life.”  Or  perhaps  better 
“a  prompting  of  the  Spirit  who  gives  life.” 
It  is  this  Spirit  that  we  should  be  able  to 
find  when  we  go  to  church. 

David  W.  Shenk,  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa. 

I wish  to  comment  on  your  July  5 edi- 
torial entitled  “Where  the  Money  Goes.” 

In  the  concluding  paragraphs  you  com- 
ment on  Mennonite  commitment  to  world 
mission  and  especially  on  the  Mennonite 
International  Study  Project  which  is  cur- 
rently underway.  You  suggest  that  for 
the  Mennonite  Church  to  double  our  over- 
seas missionary  force  might  not  be  a 
faithful  move. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
is  one  of  the  participants  in  the  Men- 
nonite International  Study  Project.  This 
study  is  enabling  us  to  focus  directions 
for  growth  in  missionary  ministry  in  the 
light  of  developments  in  the  world 
church. 

As  the  study  progresses,  our  mission- 
ary team  is  also  expanding  considerably, 
with  a special  focus  on  peoples  who  are 
unreached  by  the  gospel.  Some  1.3  billion 
people  in  our  world  today  cannot  believe 
in  Jesus,  for  they  have  never  heard  of 
him.  The  missionary  task  is  urgent. 
North  Americans  are  not  exempt  from 
the  call  of  Christ  to  help  take  the  gospel  to 
those  who  have  not  yet  heard.  Of  course, 
in  some  places  we  cannot  serve  effectively 
and  others  can  do  so  more  effectively. 
Yet,  there  are  many  cases  where  we  do 
have  entree  and  can  serve  fruitfully. 


Pontius'  Puddle 


Within  our  Eastern  Board  constituency 
at  least  15  groups  of  young  people  are 
meeting  regularly  for  prayer  and  fasting 
for  laborers  for  the  world  harvest.  The 
Lord  is  hearing  these  prayers  and  a grow- 
ing number  of  people  are  seeking  for  op- 
portunities to  share  the  gospel  in  regions 
where  Christ  is  not  yet  known.  We  are 
thankful  that  our  missionary  team  has 
increased  considerably  during  the  past 
three  years.  Yet,  there  are  urgent  needs 
that  wait  to  be  filled. 

We  could  place  30  missionaries  within 
the  next  12  months  in  communities  and 
cities  which  are  largely  unreached  by  the 
gospel,  or  where  emerging  churches  are 
asking  for  assistance  in  leadership  train- 
ing, if  people  and  finances  were  available. 

Jesus  commanded:  “Pray  forth  labor- 
ers, for  the  harvest  is  great.” 


Eugene  Blosser,  Wellman,  Iowa 

I want  to  thank  you  for  the  good  lead 
article  in  the  July  5 issue  (“What  Do  To- 
day’s Missionaries  Look  Like?”).  This 
kind  of  reporting  of  world  mission  activ- 
ity really  brought  inspiration,  confidence, 
and  belief  that  the  church  is  about  its 
business  in  the  world.  As  I read  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done  around  the  world, 
I was  so  moved  that  in  my  heart  I wanted 
to  begin  all  over  again. 

Gospel  Herald  is  a real  blessing  to  me. 
Please  keep  good  reports  coming  on  what 
the  church  is  doing  out  there. 


Michael  Lechlitner,  Goshen,  Ind. 

In  reading  John  I.  Smucker’s  article  on 
Mennonites  in  New  York  (June  28),  I was 
brought  face  to  face  with  our  10-year  goal 
of  increasing  our  membership  by  50  per- 
cent. At  first  glance  this  seems  a large 
task.  As  I thought  about  it  some  more,  I 
realized  that  if  each  of  us  who  are  mem- 
bers would  lead  one  person  to  the  Lord 
over  the  next  10  years  we  would  increase 
our  membership  not  50  percent  but  100 
percent.  To  me  one  conversion  in  10  years 
does  not  sound  difficult  at  all. 
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THIS  TWEATE^  SOPPoPTS  THE  CHPVSTIAW 
6ROOPS  WHO  HAVE  ASKED  OS  NOT  TO  SHOW 

'‘TWt  LAST  T£NVPT«nON  OP  CURlST" 

INSTEAD.  WE  WILL  PRESENT  OOR  USUAL  PARE. 
"SA^^URAV  SEX  5AVAOES" 

THANKS  FOR  YOUR  CONCERN. 
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Sampson  leads  basketball  camps  at  EMC.  Local  native  Ralph  Sampson,  who  plays 
for  the  Gk)lden  State  Warriors  of  the  National  Basketball  Association,  pauses  for  an 
interview  during  his  fourth  annual  basketball  camp  held  recently  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College.  EMC  senior  Larry  Guengerich  interviewed  Sampson  for  college 
radio  station  WEMC-FM.  Some  215  boys  from  12  to  18  years  of  age  attended  the 
program  that  combines  intensive  drills  in  basketball  fundamentals,  talks  by  college 
and  professional  athletes  and  coaches,  and  “tournament”  play.  The  camp  director  is 
Roger  Bergey,  basketball  coach  of  Harrisonburg  High  School  for  whom  Sampson 
played  before  going  on  to  the  University  of  Virginia  and  then  into  the  professional 
league.  A Ralph  Sampson  Basketball  Camp  for  Girls  was  scheduled  later  at  EMC. 


Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary 
received  a record  $1,102,400  in  annual  fund 
contributions  by  the  end  of  its  fiscal  year  on 
June  30.  This  is  a 5 percent  increase  over  last 
year  and  is  just  over  the  $1.1  million  goal.  An 
additional  $993,500  in  restricted  contributions 
and  $394,000  for  capital  projects  raised  the 
total  cash  contributions  to  $2,522,600.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  14  deferred  gift  agreements 
written  for  a total  of  $1.7  million  and  more 
than  $617,000  in  pledges  for  a total  fund-rais- 
ing effort  of  nearly  $5  million. 

Mennonite  teacher  Joel  Mueller,  36,  died  on 

July  24  in  Capinote,  Bolivia,  from  a blood  clot 
in  the  heart.  He  and  his  wife,  Patty  (Erb),  were 
serving  in  that  country  with  an  organization 
called  Save  the  Children  Canada.  They  served 
previously  in  Bolivia  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  1983-86.  Patty,  the  daughter  of 
Mennonite  missionaries  in  Argentina,  is 
known  to  many  people  for  her  abduction  in  the 
mid-1970s  by  a right-wing  paramilitary  group. 

A congregation  for  Hispanics  has  been  or- 
ganized in  Medicine  Hat,  Alta.  Last  year  a 
core  group  was  formed,  and  this  past  April 
church  planters  arrived  from  Calgary.  They 
are  Pablo  and  Patricia  Reye.  Pablo  was  a 
deacon  in  the  Hispanic  Mennonite  congrega- 
tion in  Calgary  and  recently  completed  the  pas- 
toral studies  course  through  Hesston  College. 
The  name  of  the  new  congregation  is  Primera 
Iglesia  Evangelica.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Cal- 
gary congregation.  Northwest  Conference,  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Dorothy  Yoder  Nyce  will  be  the  1988-89 
Henry  Smith  Peace  Lecturer.  She  will  focus 
on  peace  and  justice  issues  relating  to  women 
in  India,  where  she  traveled  for  five  weeks 
recently  as  part  of  a Fulbright  Program  group 
studying  women’s  issues.  The  lectureship  is 
funded  through  a trust  established  by  the  late 
Henry  Smith,  who  was  a history  professor  at 
two  Mennonite  colleges — Goshen  and  Bluffton. 
A faculty  committee  from  both  schools  awards 
the  lectureship  annually,  and  the  lecture  is 
given  at  both  colleges.  Nyce  is  a part-time  Bi- 
ble/religion professor  at  Goshen  College. 

The  first  three  renovated  homes  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  city  of  Edmonton,  Alta., 

by  the  job  training  pro^am  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  Canada.  The  for- 
merly condemned  houses,  which  are  among 
about  a dozen  to  be  repaired  during  the  year- 
long program,  are  “like  new,”  according  to 
MCC  Canada  employment  concerns  director 
Dave  Hubert.  The  program,  made  possible  by  a 
$603,000  grant  from  the  Canadian  Job  Strategy 
Program,  employs  24  formerly  jobless  people. 
The  houses  were  provided  by  the  city  of 
Edmonton,  which  also  paid  for  all  materials. 

First  Mennonite  Church  of  Kitchener,  Ont., 
is  nearing  the  end  of  its  175th  anniversary 
activities.  Scheduled  so  far  has  been  the  film 
The  Trail  of  the  Conestoga,  weekend  visits  of 
former  pastors  Ernie  Martin  and  Jean  Goulet, 
presentations  by  peace  activist  Edgar  Metzler, 
slide  lectures  by  historian  Jan  Gleysteen,  and  a 
picnic  at  Boon  Heritage  Crossroads.  Coming 
up  this  fall  is  a “community  weekend”  featur- 
ing the  congregation’s  involvement  in  the 
needs  of  the  city  and  a visit  by  former  pastoral 
couple  Bob  and  Mary  Johnson.  Culminating 
the  celebrations  will  be  a “homecoming  week- 
end,” Oct.  29-30,  with  John  Hess,  a former  pas- 


tor who  spent  many  years  in  urban  ministry  in 
Toronto,  and  Grace  Brunner,  the  daughter  of 
former  pastor  (and  well-known  evangelist  and 
bishop)  C.  F.  Derstine  and  a church  leader  in 
her  own  right. 

New  appointments: 

•Robert  Bontrager,  director  of  enrollment 
management.  Eastern  Mennonite  (College  and 
Seminary,  starting  in  August.  He  succeeds  Bill 
Hawk.  Bontrager  is  responsible  for  the  depart- 
ments of  admissions,  financial  aid,  continuing 
education,  and  summer  programs.  He  also 
supervises  retention  activities  and  market  re- 
search/planning. He  served  previously  as  as- 
sistant registrar  at  Arizona  State  University 
and  as  pro^am  coordinator  of  the  Outspokin’ 
bicycling  ministry. 

•Robbie  Miller,  campus  pastor.  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  starting  in  August.  He  succeeds 
Joe  Shenk.  Miller  leads  campus  spiritual  life 
programs,  chairs  a committee  that  plans  col- 
lege assemblies,  promotes  Bible  study  groups 
in  residence  halls,  and  does  some  counseling. 
He  served  previously  as  pastor  of  Richmond 
(Va.)  Mennonite  Fellowship  and  Oakton 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  Vienna,  Va. 

•Al  Brubaker,  director  of  church  relations. 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  starting 
in  July.  He  served  the  past  17  years  in  church 
relations  and  overseas  media  in  the  Harri- 


sonburg, Va.,  office  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  He  and  his  wife,  Erma,  have  also 
served  a total  of  eight  years  in  Somalia  under 
Eastern  Board. 

•Susie  Shenk  Wenger,  director  of  design/pro- 
duction.  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
starting  in  July.  A member  of  the  Eastern 
Board  staff  since  1981,  she  served  the  past  two 
years  as  interim  director  of  church  relations/ 
information  services. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Joseph  Shenk  was  installed  as  lead  pastor  of 
Weavers  Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  on  June  12.  He  has  also  begun  serving  as 
overseas  missions  director  with  Virginia  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  He  served  previously 
as  campus  pastor  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege and  as  a missionary  in  East  Africa. 

•Jack  Crothers  was  licensed  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  Fish  Lake  Mennonite  Church,  Walk- 
erton,  Ind.,  on  July  17.  He  has  served  in  other 
denominations  and  has  studied  at  World 
Harvest  Bible  College. 

•June  Alliman  Yoder  was  ordained  by  In- 
diana-Michigan  Conference  on  July  24  for  ser- 
vice as  a teacher  at  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminaries  and  as  an  itinerant  preacher. 
The  ordination  took  place  at  College  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind. 

•Elias  Gingrich  was  ordained  as  assistant  pas- 
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tor  of  Meckville  Mennonite  Church,  Bethel, 
Pa.,  on  June  12.  He  serves  alongside  Pastor 
Donald  Martin. 

•Samuel  Stoltzfus  was  licensed  and  installed 
as  assistant  pastor  of  Providence  Mennonite 
Church,  Montgomery,  Ind.,  on  July  10.  He 
serves  alongside  Pastor  Oliver  Yutzy. 

•Mike  Martin  was  installed  as  an  associate 
minister  at  Weavers  Mennonite  Church,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  on  June  12.  He  serves  alongside 
Pastor  Joseph  Shenk  and  associate  minister 
Edith  Shenk. 

•Allen  Lind  was  licensed  by  Indiana- Michigan 
Conference  for  service  as  a chaplain  on  July  31. 
The  licensing  took  place  at  College  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Godquest  Retreat,  Sept.  25-30  and  Oct.  2-7,  at 
Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center. 
Both  weeks  are  for  individuals  seeking  per- 
sonal renewal  and  theological  reflection.  'Diey 
will  be  led  by  John  Stoner,  who  resigned 
recently  as  executive  secretary  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  Peace  Section  to  begin 
a ministry  of  writing  and  leading  retreats  on 
individual  spiritual  reflection.  A former  pastor 
himself,  he  is  especially  concerned  about  pas- 
tors. More  information  from  Laurelville  at  R. 
5,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 
•Conciliation  Training  Institutes,  this  fall,  at 
Mennonite  Conciliation  Service,  Akron,  Pa. 
The  first  one,  Oct.  10-12,  is  on  interpersonal 
conflict  skills  and  is  more  introductory  in  na- 
ture. The  second  one,  Oct.  13-14,  is  on  gi'oup 
conflict  skills  and  is  more  advanced.  Some 
people  may  want  to  attend  both.  The  trainers 
are  Mennonite  Conciliation  Service  director 
Ron  Kraybill  and  his  associates  John  Paul 
Lederach  and  Alice  Price.  More  information 
from  Price  at  MCS,  21  S.  12th  St.,  Akron,  PA 
17501;  phone  717-859-1151. 

•Tour  to  Bangladesh  and  India,  for  three 
weeks  in  January,  sponsored  by  Selfhelp 
Crafts  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  It  is 
for  Selfhelp  volunteers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 


Last  year,  36  percent  of  Selfhelp’s  purchases 
came  from  artisans  in  these  two  countries.  The 
tour  leader  is  Doug  Dirks,  Selfhelp  marketing 
director  and  former  MCC  worker  in  Ban- 
gladesh. More  information  from  Dirks  at 
Selfhelp  Crafts,  Box  L,  Akron,  PA  17501; 
phone  717-859-1151. 

•Portland  1-WA^S  Reunion,  June  30-July  2, 
1989,  at  Western  Mennonite  School,  Salem, 
Oreg.  This  is  for  people  who  served  in  that  city 
as  part  of  Voluntary  Service  or  the  1-W  al- 
ternative service  program.  More  information 
from  Leslie/Mary  Wolfer  at  2600  N.  Russet, 
Portland,  OR  97217. 

•75th  Anniversary  Celebration,  Sept.  25,  at 
Landisville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  The  event 
marks  the  1913  dedication  of  the  current  build- 
ing— the  third  one  in  the  congregation’s  267- 
year  history.  More  information  from  the 
church  at  175  Church  St.,  Landisville,  PA 
17538;  phone  717-898-0071. 

New  resources: 

•Study  papers  by  overseas  workers  from  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  This  is  a new  series, 
called  “MCC  Occasional  Papers.’’  The  first  six 
papers  are  “The  Coptic  Orthodox  Church:  Five 
Essays”  by  Vern  Ratzlaff,  “Identification  with 
the  People  in  a Revolutionary  Situation”  by 
Gerald  Schlabach,  “Listening  to  the  Church: 
Mennonite  Ministry  in  South  Africa”  by 
Robert  Herr  and  Judy  Zimmerman  Herr,  “A 
Study  of  Three  Cookstove  Models”  by  David 
and  Jan  Preheim  Bartel,  “Responses  of  Non- 
Governmental  Organizations  to  Conflict  Situa- 
tions” by  Daniel  Maxwell,  and  “Institution- 
alized Poverty  and  its  Implications  for  MCC 
Organization  and  Structure”  by  Sanford 
Boshart.  The  papers  are  available  free  from 
MCC  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501,  or  any  other 
MCC  office. 

•Appreciation  booklet  for  Sunday  school 
teachers  from  Mennonite  Publishing  House.  It 
is  a booklet  of  meditations  intended  as  a gift 
for  teachers  at  the  end  or  the  beginning  of  their 
assignment.  It  is  called  A Place  Apart,  and  was 


written  by  John  Rogers.  It  is  available  for  $1.95 
(plus  10%  or  $1  minimum  for  postage/han- 
dling) from  J.  W.  Sprunger  at  MPH,  616 
Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

Church- related  job  openings: 

•Administrator,  Nithview  Home,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.  Nithview  is  a 96-bed  home  for  the 
aged  that  is  owned  and  operated  by  Tri-County 
Mennonite  Homes.  Among  the  qualifications 
needed  are  personnel  management  experience 
and  communication  skills.  Send  resume  by 
Aug.  31  to  Rae  Nafziger  at  Tri-(]ounty  Men- 
nonite Homes,  Box  777,  New  Hamburg,  ON 
NOB  2G0. 

•Executive  director,  Beth  Shalom,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  Beth  Shalom  is  a ministry  to  teenage 
mothers  and  their  children.  Preferred  is  some- 
one with  administrative  skills  and  experience 
with  teenagers.  Send  resume  to  the  board 
chairman  at  Beth  Shalom,  Box  785,  Lancaster, 
PA  17603. 

•Office  Assistant,  Mennonite  Offices,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  This  is  a volunteer  staff  position 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  A two-year 
term  is  preferred.  The  person  will  assist  in  the 
mailroom,  do  light  housekeeping,  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  lounge/snack  area,  and 
assist  with  preparation  for  board/committee 
meetings.  Contact  Sandy  Miller  at  MBM,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 
•Press  operator/production  room  manager. 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The 
person  is  responsible  to  give  attention  to 
details/deadlines,  is  able  to  relate  well  with 
people,  and  is  willing  to  learn.  No  experience  in 
press  operation  is  needed.  Contact  Susie  Shenk 
Wenger  at  Eastern  Board,  Salunga,  PA  17538; 
phone  717-898-2251. 

Change  of  address:  Marlin  Jeschke  from  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  to  91  North  Oakland,  Apt.  101,  Pas- 
adena, CA  91101  (Aug.  1,  1988,  to  June  30, 
1989). 


New  members 


Crown  Hill,  Rittman,  Ohio:  Mae  Musser. 

St.  Jacobs,  Ont.:  Leonard  and  Donna  Metz- 
ger Mayer  and  Sonia  Martin  Bauman. 

Sonnenberg,  Kidron,  Ohio:  Rick  Geiser 
and  Robb  Steffen. 

Hesston  Inter-Mennonite  Fellowship, 
Hesston,  Kans.:  Vanessa  Andrew,  Brad 
Koehn,  and  Erin  Wall  by  baptism,  and  Jeff  and 
Linda  Heddin,  John  Mellinger,  Bob  Clark,  and 
Lois  Harms  by  confession  of  faith. 

Millersville,  Pa.:  Dawn  Ginder,  Daniel 
Haile,  Amy  Harnish,  Heidi  Kautz,  Sylvia  Krei- 
der,  Herman  Nafziger,  Mildred  Nafziger,  and 
Ray  Nafziger. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Borntrager,  Lee  and  Lorraine  (Shank),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  'Talia 
Marie,  July  25. 

Brenneman,  Kim  and  Bev  (Good),  Delphos, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Kyle  Curtis,  July 
15. 

Graber,  Mark  and  Lori  (Bowman),  Delavan, 
111.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Rachel 
Young  Jin;  born  on  Mar.  23,  1988,  adopted  on 
July  20. 

Hawk,  William  and  Jean  (Roth),  Harris- 
onburg, Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Roth,  June  11. 
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Goshen  College  art  exhibited  in  Ohio.  The  works  of  Goshen  Cbllege  art  professors 
were  displayed  at  Sander  Farm  and  Craft  Village  near  Archbold,  Ohio,  recently. 
They  included  ceramics  by  Marvin  Bartel,  paintings  by  Abner  Hershberger,  designs 
by  Ann  Graber  Miller,  sculptures  by  John  Mishler,  and  jewelry  and  miniatures  by 
Judy  Wenig  Horswell.  Before  the  exhibit  opened  to  the  public.  Archbold  area  Goshen 
College  alumni  and  friends  were  invited  to  meet  the  artists  at  a reception.  Pictured 
are  (left  to  right)  local  alumni  Charlotte  and  Ellis  Croyle  with  Abner  and  Anne 
Hershberger.— Beu  Miller 


Hoover,  David  A.  and  Judy  Lou  (Smoker), 
Washington  Boro,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second 
daughter,  Julene  Elizabeth,  July  10. 

Kauffmann,  Galen  and  Cindy  (Nyce),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Rosanna  Claire,  July  19. 

Keegel,  Daryl  and  Lisa  (Geiser),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  first  child,  Jonathan  Eugene,  July 
17. 

King,  Tom  and  Lorie  (Klopfenstein),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  second  son,  Nicholas  Jay,  June  24. 

Lantz,  Randall  and  Mary  (De  Young),  Hess- 
ton,  Kans.,  first  child,  Sarah  Nicole,  June  30. 

Leu,  J.  Devon  and  Mary  Louise  (Richards), 
Arlington,  Va.,  first  children  (triplets),  John 
David,  Justine  Darien,  and  Jocelyn  Dana,  July 
16. 

Manrique,  Rafael  and  Jean  (Ziskovsky),  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  second  son,  Ian  Joseph,  July  22. 

Martin,  Rob  and  Marilyn  (Frey),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Elycia  Jane, 
May  21. 

Miller,  Wayne  and  Julia  (Kennel),  Salem, 
Oreg.,  third  daughter,  Melinda  Kae,  June  23. 

Moore-Beitler,  Alan  and  Karen,  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md.,  second  child,  first  son,  David  Alan, 
July  19. 

Narimalla,  Vidya  and  Gwen  (Martin),  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  first  child,  Michael  Sagar,  July  21. 

Parrish,  Jay  and  Marilyn  (McKinley),  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Daniel 
Moser,  July  19. 

Ross,  David  and  Juanita  (Neuenschwander), 
Orrville,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Angela  Grace,  July  24. 

Shank,  Ken  and  Cheryl  (Graber),  West  Lib- 
erty, Ohio,  first  child,  Benjamin  Charles,  July 
20. 

Stuckey,  Andy  and  Lori  (King),  Montpelier, 
Ohio,  first  and  second  children,  Levi  William 
and  Logan  James,  July  17. 

Swartley,  Ed  and  Teresa  (Shumaker),  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  first  child,  Kaila  Marie,  July  13. 

Swartzentruber,  Tom  and  Jean  (Martin), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Amanda  Joy,  July  20. 

Troyer,  Brian  and  Teresa  (Mathews),  Rich- 
land, Mich.,  first  child,  Nicholas  Blaine,  July 
20. 

Wyse,  Duane  and  Cecilia  (Hooley),  Waus- 
eon,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Isaac  Curtis, 
June  4. 

Yoder,  Royce  D.  and  Marcia  J.  (Beiler), 
Hatfield,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  July  13. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Alger-Teague.  Robert  Samuel  Alger  II  and 
Wanda  Joy  Teague,  both  of  Cornerstone  cong., 
Broadway,  Va.,  by  Gerald  Martin,  June  12. 

Baechler-Miller.  Bruce  Baechler,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  Steinmann  cong.,  and  Chris- 
tine Miller,  Baden,  Ont.,  Lutheran  Church,  by 
Fred  Lichti,  July  15. 

Grasse-Souder.  James  M.  Grasse,  Chalfont, 
Pa.,  and  Lisa  J.  Souder,  Telford,  Pa.,  both  of 
Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by  Bob  Shreiner  and 
Jerry  Clemmer,  June  11. 

Hershey-Kreider.  Gerald  Hershey,  Harris- 
onburg, Va.,  Community  cong.,  and  Jeanette 
Kreider,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Zion  cong.,  by  Ben 
Hershey,  father  of  the  groom,  and  Harvey 
Yoder,  July  2. 

Horne-Mayer.  David  Horne,  Palmerston, 
Ont.,  United  Church,  and  Sharon  Mayer,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  Steinmann  cong.,  by  Fred  Lichti, 
July  16. 

Jantzi-Guilky.  Rod  Jantzi,  Shelton,  Nebr., 
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Wood  River  cong.,  and  Jennifer  Guilky,  Meth- 
odist Church,  Superior,  Nebr.,  by  Cloy  Roth, 
May  24. 

Oldiges-Johnson.  Michael  Oldiges,  Bell- 
brook,  Ohio,  and  Kerry  Johnson,  Wilmington, 
Ohio,  Huber  cong.,  by  Paul  Conrad,  June  11. 

Shisler-Hostetter.  Kirk  Lincoln  Shisler  and 
Mary  Ann  Hostetter,  both  of  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
cong.,  by  Menno  Heinrich,  July  9. 

Todero-Troyer.  Robert  Todero  and  Lara 
Troyer,  both  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  Pueblo  cong.,  by 
Edwin  and  Kathrine  Rempel,  July  23. 

Weaver-Kaufman.  R.  Todd  Weaver,  Eph- 
rata.  Pa.,  Ephrata  cong.,  and  Anne  Kaufman, 
Akron  cong.,  by  Duane  and  Nancy  Sider,  July 
30. 


Obituaries 


Jantzi,  Jean  Nofziger,  daughter  of  Louie 
and  Velma  (Headings)  Nofziger,  was  born  in 
Albany,  Oreg.,  Apr.  18,  1932;  died  of  cancer  at 
her  home  in  Wood  River,  Nebr.,  July  19,  1988; 
aged  56  y.  On  Feb.  1,  1951,  she  was  married  to 
Lyle  Jantzi,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Doyle),  4 daughters  (Patty  Wetzel,  Ly- 
nelle  Drudge,  Rhenda  Longenecker,  and  Jodie 
Jantzi),  11  grandchildren,  her  mother  and  step- 
father (Fred  and  Velma  Kaufman),  and  3 
brothers  (Olen  and  Tony  Nafziger  and  John 
Kaufman).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
father.  She  was  a member  of  Wood  River  Men- 
nonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  July  23,  in  charge  of  Cloy  Roth;  inter- 
ment in  the  church  cemetery. 

King,  Orpha  Ellen,  daughter  of  Elmer  M. 
and  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Blank)  King,  was  born  at 
Garden  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  4,  1914;  died  at  Cass 
Medical  Center,  Harrisonville,  Mo.,  July  15, 
1988;  aged  74  y.  On  Dec.  25, 1939,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Glen  King,  who  died  in  1970.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Phyllis  Yoder),  3 grand- 
children, and  2 sisters  (Nellie  King  and  Alice 
Stutzman).  She  was  a member  of  Sycamore 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  July  18,  in  charge  of  Darrell 
Zook  and  James  D.  Yoder;  interment  in  Clear- 
fork  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Warren  Ray,  son  of  Willis  R.  and 
Lois  (Steckly)  Miller,  was  born  in  Washington, 
Iowa,  Jan.  23,  1952;  died  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
July  18,  1988;  aged  36  y.  Surviving  are  his 
parents,  3 brothers  (James,  John,  and  Lowell), 
and  one  sister  (Lois  Ann  Miller).  He  was  a 
member  of  Wellman  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  July  20,  in  charge 
of  Stanley  Weaver;  interment  in  Wellman 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Shoemaker,  Menno,  son  of  Ephraim  and 
Veronica  (Wideman)  Shoemaker,  was  born  in 
Wellington  Co.,  Ont.,  Mar.  20,  1908;  died  at  K- 
W Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  July  10,  1988; 
aged  80  y.  On  Sept.  22, 1931,  he  was  married  to 
Almeda  Martin,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Lloyd  and  Larry),  4 daughters 
(Gladys  Shantz,  Lila  Arnold,  Elsie  Stinson, 
and  Almeda  Gervais),  23  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Alvin  and 
George),  and  2 sisters  (Elvina  Martin  and  Su- 
sannah Martin).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
grandchildren  and  2 sisters.  He  was  a member 
of  Elmira  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  July  13,  in  charge  of 
Mary  Schiedel;  interment  in  Bethel  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Shank,  Lewis  Daniel,  son  of  Martin  B.  and 
Catherine  (Shenk)  Shank,  was  born  at  Elida, 
Ohio,  Mar.  25,  1894;  died  at  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
July  20,  1988;  aged  94  y.  On  Apr.  6,  1926,  he 


was  married  to  Thelma  Lewis,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Ronald,  Douglas, 
and  Homer).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  6 
brothers  and  sisters.  He  was  a member  of 
Dayton  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  July  23,  in  charge  of 
Herman  Reitz,  John  R.  Mumaw,  and  Dewitt 
Heatwole;  interment  in  Dayton,  Va. 

Stoltzfus,  Janelle  Stutzman,  daughter  of 
Paul  and  Dorothy  Stutzman,  was  born  in 
Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  June  8,  1963;  died  as  a 
result  of  an  automobile  accident,  June  20, 1988; 
aged  25  y.  On  Apr.  30, 1983,  she  was  married  to 
James  Stoltzfus,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  her  parents,  one  son  (Nathan),  3 brothers 
(Allen,  Mike,  and  Brad),  and  one  sister  (Lori 
Kennel).  She  was  a member  of  Wood  River 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  June  23,  in  charge  of  Cloy  Roth 
and  Delano  Cunningham;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Swisher,  Elsie  Naomi  Suavely,  daughter  of 
Amos  and  Lizzie  (Herr)  Snavely,  was  born  in 
Strasburg  Twp.,  Pa.,  June  5,  1909;  died  at  St. 
Joseph  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  31,  1988; 
aged  78  y.  On  Mar.  22, 1933,  she  was  married  to 
Lloyd  Ray  Swisher,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  one  son  (Lloyd  S.),  one  daughter  (Betty 
Jane  Long),  6 grandchildren,  one  great-grand- 
child, one  brother  (Benjamin  Snavely),  and  2 
sisters  (Ella  Landis  and  Blanch  Meek).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  brother  (Abram)  and 
one  sister  (Anna  Heller).  She  was  a member  of 
Millersville  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  June  4,  in  charge  of 
Abram  Charles  and  Herbert  Fisher;  interment 
in  Millersville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Wagler,  Christina  Steinmann,  daughter  of 
Christian  and  Anna  (Brenneman)  Steinmann, 
was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont.,  Apr.  19,  1901; 
died  at  Nithview  Home,  New  Hamburg,  Ont., 
July  9,  1988;  aged  87  y.  On  Apr.  25,  1933,  she 
was  married  to  John  B.  Wagler,  who  died  in 
1977.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mary  Wagler 
and  Ruth  Ross)  and  2 grandsons.  She  was  a 
member  of  Steinmann  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  11,  in 
charge  of  Fred  Lichti  and  Stanley  Gingerich; 
interment  in  Steinmann  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  Ge^ieral  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug. 
15-18 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  executive  council,  Aug.  17- 
18 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Aug. 
20 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  fall  classes  begin,  Aug.  31 
Hesston  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  5 
Goshen  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  7 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly.  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  15 
New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Sept.  17 

Conference  Editors  Workshop,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Sept.  22-23 
Mennonite  Writers  Conference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Sept.  23-25 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Consultation  on  Cooperation,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  7-9 
“Nurturing  the  Vision,”  Vision  95  event,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Oct. 
14-16 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct. 
23-24 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Oct.  27-29 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Oct.  28-29 

Northwest  Conference  fall  meeting,  Edson,  Alta.,  Oct.  28-30 
Southeast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Anderson,  S.C.,  Oct. 
28-30 

Normal  89,  joint  convention  of  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Normal,  111.,  Aug.  1-6 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Dispute  over  movie  about  Jesus 
reaches  new  level 

The  dispute  over  the  movie  The  Last 
Temptation  of  Christ  has  reached  a nev^^ 
level.  Christian  broadcasters  James  Dob- 
son and  Pat  Robertson  called  on  their 
constituents  to  bombard  Universal  Stu- 
dios and  its  parent,  Music  Corporation  of 
America,  with  protests.  A coalition  of 
evangelical  leaders,  including  Campus 
Crusade’s  Bill  Bright,  complained  in  a 
crowded  news  conference  that  the  film 
defames  Christ  and  discriminates  against 
Christians,  and  they  appealed  to  Uni- 
versal to  cancel  its  upcoming  release  and 
destroy  the  prints. 

That  same  day  Universal  showed  a pre- 
release version  to  about  50  church  media 
leaders  in  New  York.  Pointing  out  that 
the  movie  depicts  a novel  and  not  the  Gos- 
pels, David  Pomeroy  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  communications  of- 
fice said  there  was  little  that  was  espe- 
cially offensive.  The  film  portrays  Christ 
struggling  with  the  weaknesses  of  his  hu- 
manity, especially  fear  and  uncertainty, 
and  evangelicals  might  be  uncomfortable 
with  that,  he  said. 


Hutterites  offer  alternative 
to  usual  conference 

The  word  “conference”  was  simply  not 
a part  of  the  Hutterite  vocabulary.  And 
yet  five  of  their  communities  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  in  England  hosted  con- 
ferences on  four  consecutive  weekends. 
Under  an  all-encompassing  title — “New 
Testament  Church  in  the  21st  Century” — 
nearly  1,000  people  from  some  15  coun- 
tries and  numerous  denominations  con- 
verged on  five  Bruderhofs  (as  the  Chris- 
tian communities  are  known)  to  eat, 
work,  sing,  and — yes — even  confer  to- 
gether. 

A year  ago  two  Hutterite  leaders, 
Christoph  Arnold  and  Dan  Moody,  at- 
tended an  evangelical  conference  in 
Washington,  D.C.  They  enjoyed  getting  to 
know  the  people  and  hearing  what  they 
had  to  say,  but  the  opulent  urban  setting 
seemed  to  them  inappropriate  for  the 
message.  At  this  point  the  idea  of  a Bru- 
derhof-based  conference  was  born — a 
conference  near  to  nature,  punctuated  by 
manual  work,  family  gatherings,  camp- 
fires, and  songfests  in  the  simple  setting 
of  a voluntary  poverty  lifestyle. 

And  that’s  what  happened.  While  every 
shade  of  Judeo-Christian  religious  per- 


suasion was  present  and  a mixture  of  the 
famous  with  just  plain  folks,  a spirit  of 
community  took  over  the  gatherings  of  up 
to  560  at  a single  meal.  The  immense  com- 
munity dining  rooms  proved  inadequate. 
A wall  even  had  to  be  removed  and  Bru- 
derhof  members  with  their  children  took 
turns  sitting  at  tables  in  the  entry  halls. 
All  guests  with  their  hosts  put  in  a half 
day’s  work  mulching  blueberry  bushes, 
hoeing  corn,  or  setting  tables.  One  Men- 
nonite  guest  remarked,  “Why,  at  our  con- 
ferences we  allow  only  Ph.D.’s  to  speak, 
and  we  wouldn’t  think  of  asking  anyone 
to  work!”  Hours  were  spent  in  small 
groups  under  the  trees  and  in  living 
rooms,  absorbing  and  sharing. 


Religious  groups  I-ack  action 
opposing  U.S.  embargo  of  Nicaragua 

Angered  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment’s action  against  a 38-vehicle  convoy 
of  food,  medicine,  and  clothing  bound  for 
Nicaragua,  a coalition  of  religious  and  hu- 
manitarian groups  is  challenging  the  Rea- 
gan administration’s  trade  embargo 
policy  used  to  turn  the  convoy  back  at  the 
Mexican  border.  Banding  together  as  the 
National  Campaign  to  End  the  Embargo, 
the  organizations  are  calling  on  support- 
ers to  sponsor  Nicaraguan  coffee  parties 
to  protest  what  the  coalition  believes  is  an 
unjust  policy  that  causes  needless  suffer- 
ing to  the  people  of  Nicaragua.  Under  the 
U.S.  embargo,  vehicles  may  not  be  de- 
livered to  Nicaragua — a policy  that  orga- 
nizers of  the  Veterans’  Convoy  for  Peace 
say  was  cited  when  their  25  tons  of  sup- 
plies were  turned  back  by  government 
agents  recently  in  Laredo,  Tex. 

Church  of  England  endorses 
ordination  of  women 

A sharply  divided  Church  of  England 
Synod  recently  gave  general  approval  to 
legislation  confirming  the  principle  of  the 
ordination  of  women.  The  proposal,  how- 
ever, contains  no  provision  for  the  consec- 
ration of  women  as  bishops.  Meanwhile,  a 
group  of  Church  of  England  traditionalist 
bishops  issued  a statement  the  day 
following  the  vote  calling  for  continued 
opposition  to  female  ordination. 

The  vote  fell  short  of  the  two-thirds 
majority  the  legislation  will  eventually 
require.  The  legislation  will  return  to  the 
General  Synod  for  final  approval  in  1991 
or  1992  but  will  not  become  law  until  ap- 
proved by  a majority  vote  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons. 

Archbishop  Robert  Runcie,  the 
church’s  top  leader,  agreed  that  the  “theo- 
logical balance  tips  in  favor  of  women,” 
but  he  said  the  time  was  not  yet  “op- 
portune.” He  came  out  more  clearly  than 
he  had  done  before  in  favor  of  women 


priests,  saying  he  had  come  to  the  judg- 
ment that  the  measure  would  increase, 
rather  than  overturn,  the  priesthood. 


Seattle  archdiocese  takes  over 
weekly  mass  for  homosexuals 

The  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
Seattle  has  assumed  sponsorship  of  a 
weekly  mass  for  homosexuals  after  years 
of  criticism  from  conservatives,  who  ob- 
jected to  its  attitude  toward  Dignity,  the 
unofficial  Catholic  homosexual  organiza- 
tion. The  local  Dignity  chapter  has  spon- 
sored a weekly  Sunday  evening  mass  at 
St.  Joseph’s  Church  for  several  years.  In 
1983,  when  Archbishop  Raymond  Hunt- 
hausen  allowed  Dignity  to  hold  a na- 
tional meeting  in  St.  James  Cathedral, 
conservatives  organized  an  outpouring  of 
critical  letters  to  the  Vatican.  The  arch- 
diocese’s attidude  toward  Dignity  was 
one  of  the  issues  in  a Vatican  report  after 
a two-year  investigation  of  Hunthausen’s 
leadership.  Ed  Elliott,  president  of  the 
Seattle  chapter,  said  Hunthausen  is  “the 
best  bishop  we  have  in  the  country”  in 
terms  of  taking  seriously  a ministry  to 
homosexual  Catholics. 


Scripture/science  ties  under  review 
by  Christian  Reformed  Church 

A festering  controversy  within  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church  over  evolu- 
tion theory  has  been  turned  into  a broad- 
er question  about  the  relationship  of 
Scripture  to  science.  Meeting  recently  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  delegates  to  the 
church’s  1988  Synod  decided  during  six 
hours  of  debate  not  to  take  any  action 
against  three  professors  of  geology  and 
astronomy  at  church-related  Calvin  Col- 
lege who  have  been  assailed  for  their 
alleged  evolutionary  views.  Instead,  the 
Synod  named  a committee  to  explore  the 
interplay  between  what  the  church  terms 
“special  revelation”  (Scripture)  and  “gen- 
eral revelation”  (science)  with  a mandate 
to  report  its  findings  to  the  church’s  1991 
Synod. 


Baptists  now  number 
35  million  worldwide 

Baptists  bounded  to  35  million  baptized 
members  last  year,  a 4 percent  increase, 
reports  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  in  a 
study  of  its  137  constituent  bodies.  Some 
Baptist  denominations  in  South  Korea, 
India,  Honduras,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, and  Togo  reported  increases  ranging 
from  50  percent  to  nearly  130  percent.  In 
North  America  (29  million),  the  highest 
gain  was  registered  by  the  predominantly 
black  National  Baptist  Convention  in  the 
USA  (from  6.8  million  to  7.7  million — a 13 
percent  increase). 
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As  if  people  mattered 


We  all  know  the  classic  model  of  the  modern 
missionary;  Dedicated  soul  winner  goes  from 
developed  nation  to  less  developed  nation  to  tell 
the  story  of  Jesus  to  those  who  never  heard.  For 
myself  I am  impressed  that  in  spite  of  criticism  of 
the  missionary  movement — some  of  it  well  de- 
served—the  result  has  been  churches  all  over  the 
world.  I have  seen  the  evidence  of  this  every  time 
I attended  an  international  church  gathering. 

Sometimes  it  appears  that  missionaries  suc- 
ceeded in  spite  of  themselves.  (Perhaps  much  the 
same  could  be  said  of  all  the  spiritual  work  we  try 
to  do.)  One  thing  which  impresses  historians  is  a 
kind  of  arrogance  sometimes  displayed  by  mis- 
sionaries. This  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider 
that  they  left  relative  privilege  with  a concern  to 
instruct  the  less  privileged.  Why  should  they  not 
receive  respect? 

But  now  comes  Jonathan  Beachy,  who  suggests 
that  there  are  things  for  missionaries  to  learn 
from  the  missionized.  This  insight  in  recent  years 
has  been  aided  by  the  work  of  anthropologists. 
These  have  been  able  to  step  outside  their  cul- 
tures to  study  other  cultures.  They  have  found 
what  should  have  been  obvious:  that  wisdom  does 
not  reside  in  any  one  culture  alone.  Less 
developed  peoples  have  things  to  teach  the  more 
technologically  advanced  if  the  latter  are  willing 
to  listen. 

Who  of  the  powerful  is  ready  to  listen?  An  even 
greater  problem:  who  of  the  powerful  is  willing  to 
share  the  power?  The  unequal  distribution  of 
power  is  the  most  vexing  issue  facing  the  world 
today.  And  the  struggles  over  power  are  typically 
conducted  as  if  people  did  not  matter. 

An  eight-year  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  left 
one  million  dead.  These  do  not  include  the 
perpetrators  of  the  struggle  who  have  come 
through  unscathed.  Rather,  the  dead  are  the 
soldiers,  along  with  civilians  in  the  cities  at- 
tacked. At  the  end  of  eight  years,  the  issues  are 
not  solved,  but  both  sides  are  evidently  weary  or 
distracted — and  one  million  are  dead,  as  if  people 
didn’t  matter. 

The  various  conflicts  which  fester  throughout 
the  world  all  find  their  sources  in  an  unwilling- 
ness to  share  power  and  to  consider  ordinary 
people  of  significant  worth.  Allan  Boesak, 
moderator  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Mission 
Church  in  South  Africa,  told  Sojourners 
magazine  about  how  white  church  leaders  tried  to 
keep  him  from  getting  a theological  education 


that  would  enable  him  to  work  effectively. 

He  and  other  “colored  folk  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church”  were  enrolled  in  a seminary 
program  which  after  five  years  would  give  them 
no  higher  than  a high  school  diploma.  So  they 
tried  to  take  correspondence  courses  from  a 
university,  but  were  refused.  Then  he  was  offered 
a scholarship  to  Princeton  Seminary  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  white  leaders  would  not 
provide  the  authorization.  A similar  opportunity 
at  Hamburg  University  in  West  Germany  was 
lost.  Finally  Boesak  was  invited  to  study  in 
Holland  and  went  without  recommendation  or 
sponsorship. 

After  he  returned,  some  of  what  the  white 
leaders  feared  did  come  to  pass.  He  has  become  a 
leader  among  the  non-white  Christians  in  South 
Africa  and  in  1982  was  elected  president  of  the 
World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches.  The  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  Journal  wrote,  “The  most  bit- 
ter pill  to  swallow  is  that  this  man,  this  little 
brown  man,  with  his  degree  from  Holland  and  his 
Dutch  accent,  is  now  the  president  of  the  World 
Alliance  for  the  Reformed  Church”  {Sojourners, 
August/September  1988,  p.  30). 

Power,  it  seems,  is  viewed  as  a pie  to  be  divided 
and  snippets  shared.  But  not  too  much  with  too 
many  or  our  own  share  will  be  depleted.  When 
this  is  threatened,  people  lash  out  as  have  the 
whites  in  South  Africa,  the  Israelis  on  the  West 
Bank,  and  many  others  throughout  the  world. 

What  is  the  alternative?  Jonathan  Beachy  sug- 
gests it  is  to  listen.  Certainly  this  would  be  a 
start,  for  the  refusal  to  listen  is  seen  in  all  of 
these  conflicts.  Beyond  this  is  the  need  for  a dif- 
ferent attitude  toward  power — a recognition  that 
power  can  be  shared  and  there  yet  be  enough  for 
all:  the  distribution  of  power  as  if  people  mat- 
tered. 

As  Jesus  observed,  this  style  is  not  well  ac- 
cepted. Rather,  “those  who  are  supposed  to  rule 
over  the  Gentiles  lord  it  over  them.”  But  for  the 
disciples  there  is  a better  way  which  he  himself 
demonstrated  by  coming  “not  to  be  served  but  to 
serve”  (Mark  10:42, 45).  Hershey  Leaman  of  Men- 
nonite  (Central  Committee  said  recently  that  if 
food  were  shared  throughout  the  world  there 
would  be  enough  for  everyone  to  have  3,600 
colories  a day — quite  ample,  it  would  seem.  As 
with  food,  so  with  power.  There  is  enough  for  all 
if  it  were  shared — as  if  people  mattered. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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An  American  Mennonit^aU»with 
Gorbachev  about  conscientious 
objection  and  with  a Soviet  CO  about 
mistreatment— a li  in  one  day. 
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Gorbachev  and  Alex 

by  Doug  Hos tetter 


Left  to  right:  Hos  tetter, 
Alex,  Gorbachev. 


I spent  two  weeks  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  attend 
an  international  peace  conference  which  took 
place  at  the  time  of  the  Reagan-Gorbachev  sum- 
mit. Immediately  after  the  summit  a number  of 
us  who  were  at  the  conference  as  well  as  other 
international  guests  who  were  in  Moscow  were 
invited  to  meet  with  General  Secretary  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  at  a private  meeting  in  the  Kremlin. 

He  opened  the  floor  to  any  of  us  who  had 
concerns  or  observations  on  the  issues  of  peace  or 
disarmament.  More  than  40  people  from  20  coun- 
tries made  statements  or  raised  questions  during 
this  three-hour  exchange  that  was  broadcast  live 
on  national  Soviet  television.  I cannot  possibly  de- 
tail all  of  the  questions  or  statements  which  were 
made  during  the  meeting,  but  I can  say  that 
many  of  us  raised  questions  never  before  heard 
on  Soviet  TV. 

In  my  statement,  I pointed  out  to  the  general 
secretary  that  many  of  us  within  the  peace  move- 
ment had  made  a total  and  unreserved  commit- 
ment to  peace.  We  have  pledged  that  we  would 


never  participate  in  any  war  under  any  circum- 
stances. Now  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  taking  the 
lead  in  the  struggle  for  world  peace,  I commented, 
I would  hope  that  the  general  secretary  would 
also  see  that  there  is  legal  protection  for  Soviet 
citizens  who,  like  myself,  have  made  a total  com- 
mitment to  never  participate  in  any  war.  I 
requested  that  in  the  revised  legal  code,  provi- 
sions be  made  for  alternative  service  for 
conscientious  objectors. 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  Gorbachev 
responded  to  some  of  the  questions  which  had 
been  raised  in  the  previous  two  hours.  Although 
there  was  no  direct  response  to  my  question,  I 
was  certain  that  Gorbachev  and  millions  of  other 
Soviet  citizens  had  heard  clearly  the  question 
which  I had  placed  before  them.  This  in  itself,  I 
felt,  was  an  important  first  step. 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  with  Gorba- 
chev, I took  the  subway  to  try  to  catch  the  end  of 
the  Thursday  evening  service  at  Moscow  Union 
Baptist  Church.  As  I was  leaving  the  church  a 


young  man  asked  me  in  English  why  I had  come 
to  the  service.  I explained  that  I was  an  American 
who  was  in  Moscow  for  a peace  conference,  and 
this  had  been  my  only  opportunity  to  attend  a 
Protestant  service.  I also  explained  that  I was  a 
Mennonite,  and  I had  hoped  to  meet  some 
Russian  Mennonites  who  I had  understood 
worshiped  with  the  Baptists  in  Moscow.  “Oh,”  the 
youth  replied,  “I’m  a Quaker.” 

Having  worked  in  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  for  seven  years,  I thought  I 
was  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  Society  of 
Friends,  but  I was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  So- 
viet Quakers.  Surprised,  I asked,  “How  many 
Quakers  are  there  in  the  Soviet  Union?” 

“There  are  three  of  us,”  he  answered,  “my  two 
friends  and  I.” 

His  openness  and  sincerity  took  me  aback. 

“And  how  did  you  become  a Quaker?”  I asked. 
This  led  to  a long  discussion  which  took  place  over 
three  days. 

Alex  (not  his  real  name)  is  the  son  and 
grandson  of  military  officers.  He  grew  up  on  a 
military  reservation  in  the  Central  Asian  part  of 

/ requested  of  Gorbachev  that  provisions 
be  made  for  alternative  service  for  COs. 

the  Soviet  Union.  His  father  has  been  on  a 
military  pension  for  the  past  several  years,  and  so 
the  family  moved  to  Moscow  to  be  closer  to  his 
grandmother.  Alex  has  felt  for  some  time  that 
military  life  was  not  for  him,  and  that  as  a Chris- 
tian he  could  not  kill  under  any  circumstances. 
His  convictions  were  not  supported  by  his  family 
or  most  of  the  Christians  who  he  knew. 

Two  years  ago  he  happened  to  meet  a Quaker 
from  the  Iowa  Conservative  Yearly  Meeting. 
Later  he  went  to  the  library  and  looked  up  the 
Quakers  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  He  was 
amazed  by  how  much  everything  which  he  read 
about  the  Society  of  Friends  reflected  his  own 
beliefs.  He  said  to  himself.  This  is  what  I am,  I 
am  a Quaker.  His  two  closest  friends  also  “be- 
came” Quakers,  and  Alex  has  a sign  on  his  apart- 
ment door  in  both  Russian  and  English,  “Moscow 
Friends  Flat.” 


Doug  Hostetter,  Nyack,  N.Y.,  is  executive  secretary  of 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation — a 74-year-old  pacifist  organiza- 
tion with  35,000  members  in  North  America  and  chapters  in 
30  nations  around  the  world.  He  is  a Mennonite  who  served  in 
Vietnam  with  Mennonite  Central  Committee  during  the 
Vietnam  War. 


Last  November,  soon  after  his  18th  birthday, 
Alex  was  called  for  military  service  in  the  Soviet 
Army.  He  and  his  friends  had  prayed  and  talked 
many  weeks  about  this  upcoming  event.  When 
Alex  arrived  at  the  military  station  where  he  was 
to  be  examined  before  induction,  he  already  knew 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  serve  if  inducted.  He 
was  hopeful  that  a heart  condition  and  high  blood 
pressure  would  give  him  a medical  deferment, 
but  the  medical  doctors  and  the  others  who 
examined  him  indicated  that  he  was  “fit  to  serve” 
in  the  Soviet  Army. 

Alex  tried  to  explain  that  as  a Christian  he 
could  not  kill,  and  asked  to  be  excused  from 
military  service.  The  officer  replied  that  many 
Soviets  are  Christian  but  they  all  are  patriotic 
and  serve  the  country  in  the  armed  services.  They 
offered  to  try  to  get  him  a noncombatant  position, 
but  Alex  indicated  that  his  conscience  would  not 
allow  him  to  serve  in  the  army  even  in  a noncom- 
batant position.  They  asked  him  to  think 
overnight  about  the  consequences  of  his  decision, 
which  would  lead  to  a three-  to  five-year  prison 
term  if  he  refused  induction. 

The  following  day  when  he  still  refused  to 
serve,  they  said  they  would  need  to  send  him  for 
psychological  tests  before  sending  him  off  to 
prison.  He  was  sent  to  a psychiatric  hospital, 
where  he  was  immediately  placed  in  a maximum- 


COs  in  jail 

There  are  about  20  known  conscientious  ob- 
jectors incarcerated  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
either  prisons  or  psychiatric  institutions.  These 
youth  come  from  Mennonite,  Baptist,  Seventh- 
Day  Adventist,  or  Orthodox  background.  There 
are  also  some  “hippies”  who  refuse  military  ser- 
vice for  philosophical  rather  than  religious 
grounds.  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  have  also  tradi- 
tionally refused  any  cooperation  or  participa- 
tion with  the  government  in  any  manner,  but 
now  most  of  them  are  assigned  to  construction 
brigades  in  a de  facto  alternative  service  pro- 
gram. Doug  Hostetter’s  conversations  with  So- 
viet lawyers  who  are  involved  in  working  on  the 
recodification  of  Soviet  law  was  that  there  will 
likely  be  some  form  of  alternative  service 
available  under  the  new  law,  but  it  will  likely  be 
“more  difficult  or  longer  in  duration  than  mili- 
tary service  so  as  to  discourage  people  who 
simply  don’t  want  to  fight.” 
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security  ward.  Here,  any  patient  who  refused 
cooperation  or  declined  medication  was  placed  in 
restraints  and  forcibly  given  medication. 

Within  the  first  hour  of  his  admittance  to  the 
hospital,  Alex  was  injected  with  powerful  drugs. 
He  has  little  memory  of  the  entire  first  week  in 
the  hospital  during  which  he  was  either  asleep  or 
semiconscious.  He  did  realize  that  the  drugs  were 
having  a negative  effect  on  him  and  he  pleaded 
with  the  doctor  during  one  of  his  moments  of  con- 
sciousness to  transfer  him  to  an  open  ward  where 
he  could  receive  his  medication  by  pills  rather 
than  injection  and  would  be  able  to  walk  around 
on  the  ward.  (He  had  remembered  his  conversa- 
tions with  released  religious  political  prisoners 
who  had  emphasized  that  it  was  essential  to 
check  as  much  of  the  medication  as  you  could  get 
away  with  and  dispose  of  it  as  soon  as  the  doctor 
was  out  of  the  room.) 

The  doctor  agreed,  but  reminded  him  that  the 
open  wards  were  only  available  to  patients  who 
were  well  enough  to  work  in  the  occupational 
therapy  program  making  envelopes.  Already  he 
had  developed  Parkinsonian  symptoms  as  a side 
effect  of  the  medication  and  had  lost  some  of  the 
coordination  in  his  hands.  But  by  faith  and  sheer 
willpower  he  was  able  to  force  his  hands  to  do  the 
work.  His  symptoms  completely  cleared  in  the 
coming  weeks  as  he  got  better  at  checking  the 
medication,  but  his  blood  pressure  continued  to 
rise  and  the  pains  in  his  heart  increased. 

Released  from  hospital.  The  doctors  began  to 
worry  that  Alex  might  die  in  the  hospital  from 
his  heart  condition,  so  shortly  after  Christmas,  he 
was  released  to  outpatient  care.  Now  Alex  must 
return  every  month  to  see  the  psychiatrist  for  a 
one-hour  interview  after  which  the  doctor  faith- 
fully gives  him  prescriptions  for  the  four  drugs 
which  they  say  he  needs  to  cure  his  mental  ill- 
ness. (Alex  never  fills  them.) 

Alex  is  unable  to  work  now,  however,  because 
upon  release  from  the  hospital  his  passport  was 
stamped  that  he  is  “ineligible  for  military 
service”  and  in  his  military  ID  (which  must  be 
produced  by  any  male  applying  for  a job)  it  is  now 
written  that  he  was  disqualified  for  military 
service  because  he  is  “schizophrenic.”  Even  the 
supermarket  where  he  had  worked  as  assistant 
manager  before  he  was  called  for  military  service 
has  refused  to  rehire  him. 

I had  been  told  earlier  by  Soviet  authorities 
that  the  practice  of  using  mental  hospitals  to  in- 
carcerate religious  and  political  nonconformists 
had  been  discontinued,  and  that  there  was  now  a 
law  which  enabled  victims  of  such  treatment  to 
sue  the  government  to  clear  their  record.  When  I 
discussed  Alex’s  situation  with  a Soviet  friend  of 
mine  who  is  a Communist  Party  member  and  a 
professor  at  the  Moscow  Academy  of  Science,  he 
was  furious  at  the  continuation  of  this  now- 
outlawed  practice  and  insisted  that  he  would  help 
the  young  man  sue  the  army  and  force  them  to 
change  his  classification  as  schizophrenic  and 
clear  his  record. 


He  wrote  a letter  to  Alex  in  my  notebook  and 
promised  to  help  him  fight  this  case.  However 
when  I showed  the  letter  to  Alex,  he  pointed  out 
to  me  that  he  was  not  in  a good  situation  to  fight 
his  case.  If  he  were  to  win  his  case  and  clear  his 
name,  he  would  then  need  to  serve  a three-  to 
five-year  prison  term  for  refusing  service  in  the 
Soviet  Army,  since  the  country  still  has  no  provi- 
sion for  alternative  service  and  military  service  is 
obligatory  unless  you  are  mentally  or  physically 
disqualified. 

An  Iowa  psychiatrist.  A few  days  later,  I 
spoke  of  Alex’s  case  to  Peter  Whitis,  a psychia- 
trist from  Dubuque,  Iowa,  who  was  with  our  dele- 
gation at  the  international  peace  conference  and 

Alex  was  sent  to  a psychiatric  hospital, 
where  he  was  immediately  placed  in  a 
maximum-security  ward. 

was  staying  at  the  same  hotel.  He  was  interested 
in  Alex’s  case  and  asked  me  if  he  could  accom- 
pany me  to  see  him  the  following  day. 

The  next  day  he  spent  over  five  hours  with  Alex 
and  me  including  a clinical  interview  of  over  an 
hour  in  Alex’s  apartment.  He  did  a complete 
medical  and  psychiatric  history  of  Alex  and  his 
family  and  in  the  end  pronounced  him  a 
psychologically  healthy  person.  The  thing  that 
most  impressed  Whitis  was  that  a youth  of  18 
years  could  have  developed  such  spiritual  depth 
and  strength  or  moral  conviction  at  such  an  early 
age. 


Psychiatric  imprisonment 

According  to  Andrei  Krivov  of  the  Moscow 
Trust  Group  whom  Doug  Hostetter  interviewed 
in  Moscow,  there  are  about  100  political  and  re- 
ligious prisoners  currently  held  in  psychiatric 
institutions  in  the  Soviet  Union.  According  to 
Helsinki  Watch,  an  American  organization 
which  monitors  human  rights  issues  in  Eastern 
European  countries,  the  overall  number  of  dis- 
sidents detained  in  psychiatric  hospitals  has  de- 
clined in  this  last  year.  Last  year,  64  persons 
detained  in  psychiatric  hospitals  for  political 
reasons  were  released,  compared  to  19  in  1986, 
and  virtually  none  in  previous  years.  Hostetter 
was  told  by  others  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
practice  of  using  mental  hospitals  for  treat- 
ment of  dissenters  has  stopped  in  most  cities, 
with  the  exception  of  Moscow.  A close  friend  of 
Alex’s,  a Russian  Orthodox  conscientious  objec- 
tor, was  sent  to  a psychiatric  hospital  in  Mos- 
cow on  May  30 — three  days  before  Hostetter 
met  Alex. 
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Scattering  mercies 

by  Polly  Ann  Brown 


Editor's  note:  David Klahre,  born  to  Glenn  and 
Donna  (Wingard)  Klahre  on  October  8, 1957,  in 
Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania,  died  suddenly  on 
August  23, 1987,  while  on  a camping  trip  in 
Quebec.  Dave  graduated  from  Goshen  College  in 
1979,  and  taught  first  grade  at  Penn  View  Chris- 
tian School  in  Souderton,  Pennsylvania,  for  three 
years.  He  was  a resident  t director  at  Goshen 
College  the  next  two  years,  and  returned  to  Penn 

In  his  classroom,  Dave  had  created  a 
world  for  exploration  and  discovery. 

View  to  teach  fourth  grade  in  19 81^.  One  week 
after  Dave’s  death,  family  and  friends  gathered 
at  Blooming  Glen  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  for  a 
memorial  service.  What  follows  are  some  of  the 
reflections  of  one  of  the  participants. 

Bells  rang  out  repeating  over  and  over  in  dif- 
ferent voices  the  melody  of  Pachelbel’s  “Canon” 
until  the  voices  became  one  and  the  last  bell  was 
silenced.  Spoken  words  were  our  comforters. 

“The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us;  the  God  of  Jacob  is 
our  refuge. . . . Though  the  mountains  tremble 
with  its  tumult,  there  is  a river  whose  streams 
make  glad  the  city  of  God,  the  holy  habitation  of 
the  Most  High.” 

He  had  touched  us.  Alone  through  the  week, 
we  had  wept  and  sighed  and  wondered.  Tonight,  a 
Sunday  evening  in  late  August,  in  a spacious 
church  auditorium,  family  and  friends  gathered 
together  to  draw  strength  from  each  other  and 
our  God,  to  revisit  some  of  those  places  where 
David  Klahre  had  been  with  us,  and  to  reflect  on 
ways  he  had  touched  us.  We  stood  and  sang  some 
of  Dave’s  favorite  hymns  and  choruses. 

Dave  had  died  a week  before,  at  the  age  of  29,  a 
short  time  before  he  was  to  begin  his  seventh  year 
of  teaching  at  Penn  View  Christian  School. 
Weary-hearted,  we  tried  to  fathom  and  ac- 
knowledge the  reality  of  his  death.  Glad-hearted, 
we  celebrated  his  life  and  gifts,  calling  on  im- 
pressions and  images,  reliving  unforgettable  mo- 
ments we  shared  with  him.  Someone  spoke  of 
Da.ve’s  “gentle  gifted  service  to  students,”  of  “his 
enjoyment  of  laughter  and  singing,  nature  and 
books.” 

And  I thought  of  a trip  I had  made  once  to  his 
classroom.  There  he  had  created  a world  for  ex- 
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ploration  and  discovery — a learning  environment 
in  which  seeds  could  be  planted  and  ideas  grow  in 
young  students’  imaginations.  A makeshift  pup- 
pet theater  stood  in  one  corner.  Students’  work 
and  maxims  were  attractively  displayed  inside 
and  outside  the  room.  A wooden  cross  had  been 
placed  above  the  blackboard,  along  with  a Bible 
verse  printed  in  large  colorful  letters: 

Each  of  you  has  some  kind  of  talent;  devote  it  to 
helping  others.  In  this  way  God  can  use  you  to 
scatter  all  sorts  of  mercies. — 1 Peter  f'lO. 

There  was  a walk-in  bubble — a big  sheet  of 
plastic  held  together  with  duct  tape  and  blown 
open  with  fans — where  a child  could  be  alone  to 
enjoy  a book.  Hamsters,  crayfish,  hermit  crabs, 
and  mealworms  were  regular  classroom  in- 
habitants, and  were  joined  on  occasion  by  a 
student’s  pet.  Outside  the  classroom  window 
hung  a bird  feeder.  If  a bird  stopped  by  for  a 
meal,  well  then,  whatever  was  happening  at  the 
moment  would  have  to  wait. 

Once  out  of  Dave’s  classroom  came  thousands 
of  odd-shaped,  white  paper  objects — peace  cranes 
his  students  had  made,  solicited  by  church  groups 
to  be  sent  around  the  world  as  a witness  for 
peace.  One  of  Dave’s  friends  told  how  the  peace 
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cranes  had  appeared  in  a huge  box  at  the  Fran- 
conia Conference  Center.  “We  used  thousands  of 
them,  but  there  are  still  thousands  remaining,” 
he  said.  “Help  yourself  if  you  would  like  a re- 
membrance of  Dave.” 

Modeling  and  teaching  peace.  It  was  fitting. 
Dave  studied  and  speculated  about  ways  he  might 
model  and  teach  peace  to  his  students.  Once  dur- 
ing classroom  devotions,  he  read  Zolotow’s  The 
Quarrelmg Book  in  which  family  members  from 
the  adults  to  the  children  right  down  to  the  dog, 
in  turn,  put  each  other  in  a nasty  mood.  With  soft 
music  playing,  lights  dimmed,  and  candles  burn- 
ing, Dave  read  the  story  to  his  students.  As  each 
character  in  the  story  was  disheartened  by  a hus- 
band, mother,  or  big  brother,  Dave  snuffed  out  a 
candle.  In  the  half-light  of  the  room,  the  children 
were  spellbound  and  the  message  about  self- 
esteem was  graphically  and  poignantly  made. 

In  the  church  auditorium  where  we  had  assem- 
bled to  honor  Dave’s  memory,  a young  woman 
was  talking  about  her  encounters  with  Dave  in 
the  supermarket  where  she  worked.  She  was  ac- 
customed to  Dave’s  friendly,  winning  smile,  and 
of  his  ways  of  making  a person  feel  important. 

But  she  was  not  accustomed  to  the  unusual 
groceries  Dave  selected  on  one  particular  day — 
dozens  of  eggs  and  too  many  hams  for  a bachelor, 
even  if  he  did  share  many  meals  with  the  family 
of  three  in  whose  home  he  lived.  Dave  answered 
her  puzzled  look.  “My  students  are  reading  Dr. 
Seuss’s  Green  Eggs  and  Ham,  and  I want  to  help 
them  really  get  into  the  story.” 

Idealistic  point  of  view.  The  maintainance 
man  from  the  camp  where  Dave  had  spent  part  of 
his  summer  stood  and  thanked  God  that  he  had 
“met  a person  like  Dave.”  A colleague  spoke  of 
Dave’s  idealistic  point  of  view.  “I  never  left  a 
meeting  wondering  where  he  stood  on  an  issue,” 
the  teacher  added,  harking  back  to  the  verse 
Dave’s  pastor  told  us  he  had  found  taped  to 
Dave’s  apartment  light: 

Pray  for  me,  that  whenever  I open  my  mouth, 
words  may  he  given  me  so  that  I will  fearlessly 
make  known  the  mystery  of  the  gospel. 

— Ephesians  6:19 

At  the  end  of  the  memorial  service,  we  sang 
another  hymn,  and  someone  prayed.  Afterwards 
we  mingled,  greeting  each  other  and  speaking 
more  of  Dave.  Driving  home,  I thought  about 
Dave’s  view  of  education — a view  that  challenged 
rather  than  embraced  the  status  quo.  I thought 
about  his  conversation  with  me  about  a month 
before  his  death  in  which  he  said,  “I  often  wonder 
how  what  we  do  in  the  classroom  reflects  our 
Anabaptist  beliefs.” 

And  I thought  about  Dave’s  pastor’s  challeng- 
ing words  spoken  only  an  hour  before.  “Ask: 

‘What  would  you  have  me  do.  Lord,  through 
Dave’s  death?’  ” ^ 


IDEAS  FOR  OUTREACH 

A column  provided  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions (Mennonite  Church)  and  Commission  on 
Home  Ministries  (General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church). 

A checklist 

If  your  congregation  wonders  why  it  has  not 
been  more  effective  in  reaching  the  unchurched, 
ask  yourself  these  questions: 

1.  Do  we  really  want  new  people?  Persons  of 
different  ethnic  groups  and  family  lines  will  tend 
to  disrupt  your  pattern  of  church  life.  Opening 
your  doors  and  hearts  to  the  spiritually  empty 
and  emotionally  distressed  will  take  extra  en- 
ergy. You  already  have  your  own  friends  and 
groups.  So  outreach  in  older  established  con- 
gregations will  not  naturally  happen.  You  must 
intentionally  decide  to  open  your  doors. 

2.  Are  we  seeking  the  unchurched?  Jesus  made 
it  clear  that  we  should  go  to  them.  “Welcome” 
signs  won’t  do  it.  Do  your  church  neighbors  know 
they  are  welcome?  Some  think  that  all  the  people 
in  your  church  were  “born”  Mennonite,  so  they 
don’t  want  to  break  in!  The  church  that  grows 
invites  people.  Most  Christians  know  some  un- 
churched persons.  Do  you?  Look  for  opportu- 
nities to  relate  to  them.  Use  hospitality  liberally. 
Invite  them  to  your  church. 

3.  How's  our  visibility?  Do  people  in  your 
neighborhood  know  you’re  around?  The  best  pub- 
licity for  your  church  is  word  of  mouth,  and  is  by 
far  the  least  expensive.  But  don’t  forget  a church 
sign,  a church  brochure,  and  getting  the  word  out 
through  newspaper  stories,  the  yellow  pages  of 
the  local  telephone  directory,  and  direct  mail. 

i.  Do  we  provide  an  uplifting  worship  service? 
Church  services  that  are  positive,  dynamic,  and 
moving  are  inviting  to  those  who  are  seeking. 
Some  churches  conduct  “mourning”  worship  ser- 
vices which  seem  like  a funeral  to  visitors.  Does 
the  service  flow  well?  Does  the  sermon  speak  to 
the  needs  of  hurting  people?  Can  the  uninitiated 
enjoy  the  singing?  What  style  of  music  would 
grab  the  unchurched  in  your  community?  Be 
flexible.  Plan  ahead,  but  allow  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
lead. 

5.  Are  our  people  friendly  and  outgoing?  The 
unchurched  person  perceives  a church  sanctuary 
as  a dull  place.  Find  outgoing  greeters  and  ushers 
who  share  friendly  smiles,  exchange  names,  and 
quickly  turn  strangers  into  friends.  Don’t  allow 
newcomers  to  get  away  without  knowing  they 
are  cared  about. 

6.  Do  we  visit  our  visitors?  If  you  visit  within 
the  first  36  hours,  there  is  an  85  percent  chance 
the  guest  will  return.  Wait  72  hours,  and  the 
chances  are  60  percent.  Put  it  off  for  seven  days, 
and  it’s  only  15  percent.  If  the  pastor  visits  alone, 
cut  these  percentages  in  half.  A short  home  visit 
shows  you  took  their  initial  visit  seriously  and 
you  wish  to  stand  by  them  in  their  search  for  a 
church  family.  Personally  extending  your  care  to 
visitors  is  a great  opportunity.  Don’t  let  the 
chance  slip  by! — G.  Edwin  Bontrager 
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What’s  the  world  coming  to? 


by  Kurt  Hurst 

“What  does  the  Bible  say  about  the  New  Age 
movement?”  This  question  appeared  in  my  litera- 
ture box  in  response  to  an  invitation  to  submit 
topics  which  our  congregation  would  like  ad- 
dressed in  future  sermons. 

My  first  task  was  to  research  the  New  Age 
movement.  The  New  Age  movement,  New 
Kingdom  teaching,  Third  Wave  theology — it  has 
been  given  many  names  in  recent  years — has 
been  gaining  popularity  in  the  charismatic  and 
renewal  movements  of  the  Christian  church.  It 


We  must  not  be  too  quick  to  be  blown 
by  the  prevailing  wind  of  popular 
eschatology. 


represents  a general  return  to  the  post-millennial 
teaching  of  the  late  eighteenth  through  early 
twentieth  centuries.  Popularized  during  the  great 
awakenings  by  such  well-known  preachers  as 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  Charles  Finney,  post- 
millennial  teaching  expected  the  churches’  in- 
fluence, power,  and  righteousness  to  grow  until 
the  rule  of  Christ  was  ushered  in  socially  and 
politically  by  the  faithful  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Opportunity  and  freedom.  A reminder  of  the 
events  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  through  the 
early  twentieth  century  will  help  us  to  see  the  op- 
timism which  fostered  this  post-millennial  teach- 
ing. In  England,  slavery  had  been  abolished 
through  the  legislature  without  bloodshed.  In  the 
United  States,  it  had  required  much  shedding  of 
blood,  but  slavery  was  finally  abolished.  This  was 
the  land  of  opportunity  with  religious  freedom 
for  all.  The  churches  were  exerting  great  in- 
fluence on  all  areas  of  social  policy.  Eerdman’s 
Handbook  to  the  History  of  Christianity  notes 
that: 

Every  Protestant  denomination  participated  in 
social  action  during  the  25  years  before  the  Civil 
W ar.  Issues  such  as  women ’s  rights,  temperance, 
prison  reform,  public  education,  world  peace,  and 
the  abolition  of  slavery  thrust  American  Chris- 
tians into  a multitude  of  crusades.  The  evange- 
listic campaigns  of  Charles  Finney  and  thefound- 
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ing  of  hundreds  of  church-linked  parish  schools 
and  colleges  were  other  signs  of  Protestant  social 
concern. 

The  18th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
passed  in  1919,  outlawed  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  and  was  seen  by  the  churches  as  a big 
step  toward  a more  righteous  nation.  World  War 
I was  to  be  the  “war  to  end  all  wars”  and  bring  an 
age  of  peace  to  the  world. 

But  there  were  clouds  on  the  horizon.  D.  L. 
Moody  began  to  preach  a “premillennial” 
pessimism  as  early  as  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  predicting  a falling  away  of  the  church 
and  the  imminent  return  of  Christ  to  “rapture” 
the  faithful  out  of  this  evil  world.  The  church’s 
eschatological  teaching  changed  rather  quickly 
when  illegal  trafficking  in  alcohol  brought  an 
increase  in  organized  crime  and  gang  warfare  in 
U.S.  cities.  Following  this  came  economic  collapse 
and  the  Great  Depression.  And  finally  World 
War  II  and  all  the  atrocities  of  Hitler,  Mussolini, 
and  Stalin.  Finally,  the  atom  bomb. 

Escape  through  the  rapture.  The  churches’ 
teaching  of  the  coming  kingdom  on  earth  was  re- 
placed by  a teaching  of  escape  from  this  sin-bur- 
dened place  through  the  rapture.  The  postmillen- 
nial  optimism  of  earlier  years  was  so  completely 
replaced  that  for  a time  it  has  been  hard  to  find  a 
proponent  of  postmillennial  teaching. 

Before  we  get  the  idea  that  this  is  just  a recent 
happening,  consider  the  first  few  centuries  of  the 
church.  During  the  first  few  centuries  there  was 
scattered  and  serious  persecution  of  the  followers 
of  Christ.  They  would  not  have  known  the  word 
“premillennial,”  but  that  is  essentially  the  teach- 
ing of  these  early  years.  Then,  with  the  conver- 
sion of  Constantine  in  the  first  part  of  the  fourth 
century,  Christianity  became  the  preeminent  reli- 
gion of  the  Roman  Empire.  This  was  seen  as  the 
setting  up  of  the  rule  of  Christ  on  earth.  Being  a 
Christian  became  easy  and  the  church  “pros- 
pered” for  a number  of  years.  Augustine  believed 
that  he  was  living  during  the  1,000-year  reign  of 
Christ. 

So  the  New  Age  movement  is  a child  of  our 
times.  The  following  quote  from  a teaching  by 
Pat  Robertson  given  in  1984  will  focus  the  theme 
of  the  New  Age  movement  for  our  generation: 

We  're  going  to  see  a society  where  the  people 
are  living  godly,  moral  lives. . . . The  people  of 
God  inherit  the  earth  . . . there's  a Spirit-filled 
president  in  the  White  House,  the  men  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
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Spirit-filled  and  worship  Jesus,  and  the  judges  do 
the  same.  You  say,  “That's  a description  of  the 
millennium  when  Jesus  comes  back" . . . but 
these  things  can  take  place  now  in  this  time. . . . 
We 've  got  to  understand  the  nature  of  prosperity 
and  prepare  for  what  God’s  going  to  do  . . . God  is 
going  to  put  us  in  positions  of  leadership  and 
responsibility. 

What  have  I concluded? 

1.  The  popular  teaching  of  the  church  about  the 
millennium  and  the  return  of  Christ  tends  to  vary 
according  to  the  apparent  success  or  defeat  of  the 
Christian  enterprise.  Periods  of  oppression  favor 
premillennial  teaching.  Periods  of  awakening 
favor  postmillennial  teaching. 

2.  In  the  midst  of  a groundswell  of  renewal  in 
the  Christian  church,  and  during  a time  of 
increased  popularity  and  media  coverage  of  in- 
fluential Christian  spokespersons,  it  should  come 
as  no  surprise  to  see  that  there  is  also  a “new”  em- 


phasis on  post-millennialism. 

3.  Our  eschatology  is  shaped  as  much  by  our 
experiences  as  by  our  Bible  study. 

4.  We  must  not  be  too  quick  to  be  blown  by  the 
prevailing  wind  of  popular  eschatology.  It  is  not 
eschatology  that  we  worship  but  the  risen  Christ. 

Good  and  bad  times.  There  will  be  times  of 
success  for  the  church,  times  when  the  wind  of 
the  Spirit  is  blowing.  During  these  times  we  must 
energize  the  church  to  rise  up  and  work  for  the 
salvation  of  the  lost. 

There  will  be  times  of  resistance  and  persecu- 
tion, times  when  the  influence  of  evil  seems  ready 
to  overwhelm  the  righteous.  During  these  times 
we  must  recognize  that  the  forces  of  evil  thought 
that  the  kingdom  could  be  overthrown  by  killing 
Jesus.  Through  our  faith  in  the  resurrection  and 
return  of  Christ,  we  must  find  the  courage  to 
continue  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  the  lost  even 
during  times  of  resistance.  ^ 


Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 


In  the  presence 
of  my  enemies 

About  three  months  ago  I was  invited 
to  participate  in  a discussion  with  a group 
of  people  who  support  the  Nicaraguan 
resistance.  The  first  thought  to  cross  my 
mind  was,  “Ah  ha!  Finally  a chance  to 
corner  and  convert  some  ‘contra’  lovers!” 
As  I was  soon  to  discover,  if  there  was  to 
be  any  conversion,  it  had  to  begin  with 
me. 

Our  side  consists  of  three  Catholic 
nuns,  two  priests,  a lay  teacher  at  a 
Catholic  high  school,  and  me — the  lone 
Mennonite.  We  all  belong  to  a peace 
movement  that  has  been  vocal  in  its  op- 
position of  U.S.  backing  of  the  contras. 
Their  side  consists  of  a Protestant  min- 
ister, a deacon,  an  officer  in  the  Marines, 
a lay  teacher  at  a Catholic  grade  school,  a 
doctor,  and  a political  adviser  to  the 
contras  who  can  best  be  described  by  his 
opening  statement  at  our  first  meeting, 
“I’m  a contra.”  They  all  belong  to  a 
political  action  group  that  actively  sup- 
ports the  Nicaraguan  resistance. 

Since  we  are  still  in  the  process  of  dia- 
logue, I won’t  be  identifying  by  name  any 
of  the  people  or  the  groups  to  which  we 
belong.  Yet,  even  someone  lacking  an  im- 
mediate familiarity  with  the  politics  of 
U.S.  support  of  the  Nicaraguan  contras 


can  recognize  that  our  differences  encom- 
pass much  more  than  foreign  policy 
alone.  As  soon  became  apparent,  we  op- 
erate on  an  entirely  different  set  of 
beliefs  and  assumptions. 

We  were  to  follow  a “Process  for 
Achieving  Understanding  and  Common 
Ground  Between  Adversaries”  developed 
by  one  of  the  Catholic  priests  on  our  side 
during  a sabbatical  year  spent  at  a Men- 
nonite college.  The  process  stresses  listen- 
ing, mutual  acceptance,  and  prayer  over 
exchange  of  hard  facts,  cold  statistics, 
and  chilly  words.  Much  to  my  surprise 
and  pleasure,  the  contra  group  was  just 
as  willing  to  hear  and  be  heard  as  were 
we.  And  even  though  our  two  positions  as 
presented  were  full  of  more  contrast  than 
sunlight  in  a coal  cellar,  I felt  understood 
and  comfortable  in  understanding  what 
they  had  to  say. 

It  took  us  a full,  three-hour  session  to 
present  and  clarify  the  position  state- 
ments we  had  drawn  up,  but  we  accom- 
plished much  more  than  clarification 
alone.  Not  only  had  we  been  able  to  laugh 
together,  we  had  also  been  able  to  dis- 
agree without  labeling  and  extending 
stereotypes  we  all  carried  into  the  dia- 
logue. 

And  even  as  I realized  I was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  my  enemies  as  I had  never  been 
before,  my  enemies  took  on  the  comfort- 
ing shape  of  human  beings  with  faults, 
hopes,  and  expectations  of  peace.  Toward 
the  end  of  our  second  session,  during 
which  we  listed  points  of  agreement  and 
disagreement  with  our  position  state- 
ments, the  Marine  officer  said:  “A  mis- 


conception on  many  people’s  part  is  that 
soldiers  are  warmongers.  War  means  go- 
ing to  the  front  lines.  War  means  that 
soldiers  have  to  die.”  With  that  utterance 
he  became  something  other  than  an  un- 
feeling, masochistic,  machinistic  exten- 
sion of  a gun  muzzle.  He  had  become 
human. 

So  came  my  conversion. 

Tkis  is  not  to  say  I have  suddenly 
dropped  beliefs  in  the  principles  of  non- 
violence. I think  I have  much  to  offer  this 
man  of  war  and  peace  even  as  he  has 
much  to  offer  me  by  challenging  some  of 
my  fuzzier  assumptions  concerning  non- 
violence. Questions  raised  in  such  interac- 
tion challenge  us  to  articulate  assump- 
tions and  grapple  with  gray  areas  we 
would  otherwise  shy  away  from. 

The  meat  of  our  discussion  is  yet  to 
come.  After  a summer  break,  we  will 
meet  again  to  further  challenge  assump- 
tions we  carry  within  us.  I anticipate 
further  change.  Even  though  I am  en- 
tirely confident  the  principles  of  peace 
and  justice  can  withstand  the  intense 
scrutiny  this  process  entails,  I am  like- 
wise convinced  none  of  us  has  a monopoly 
on  truth. 

I think  places  exist  where  heated  de- 
bate can  and  should  be  pursued,  but  I also 
think  countless  situations  exist  where  it 
is  assumed  that  differences  are  too  im- 
mense to  even  begin  discussion.  How  else 
are  we  to  realize  our  role  of  reconciler 
within  and  without  the  church  commun- 
ity unless  we  risk  and  begin  discussion 
with  our  enemies? 

— Jody  Miller  Shearer,  Wew  Orleans,  La. 
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Church  news 


LeRoy  Kennel,  a Chicago  area  Mennonite  pastor,  leads  a worship  service  for  Mennonites  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  during  Congress  ’88. 


Local  churches,  not  TV  or  crusades, 
get  attention  at  evangelism  event 


Almost  nothing  was  said  about  television 
and  crusade  evangelism  at  Congress  ’88,  a 
national  festival  of  evangelism  held  Aug. 
4-7  in  Chicago.  Instead,  the  talk  focused 
on  the  role  of  the  local  church  in  reaching 
out  to  the  unchurched. 

“The  simple  act  of  inviting  people  to 
church  is  probably  tbe  best  way  to  church 
growth,”  said  George  Gallup,  Jr.,  after 
reporting  the  latest  Gallup  poll  data  on 
the  unchurched.  An  active  Episcopal  lay- 
man who  has  taken  a special  interest  in 
the  world  of  religion  over  the  years, 
Gallup  also  cited  the  important  role  of 
prayer  and  Bible-study  groups.  “I  per- 
sonally think  this  is  the  most  hopeful 
trend,”  he  said. 

The  Gallup  study — the  largest  one  ever 
on  “the  unchurched  American”  and  a 
follow-up  to  a similar  study  conducted  10 
years  ago— found  that  the  percentage  of 
the  population  considered  unchurched 
has  risen  from  41  percent  to  44  percent, 
but  that  those  who  believe  in  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  has  also  climbed,  from  78  percent 
to  84.  And  76  percent  today  tbink  that  one 
can  be  a good  Christian  or  Jew  without 
going  to  church  or  synagogue. 

“There  is  a growing  gap  between  the 
believer  and  tbe  belonger,”  said  Gallup. 
“Americans  continue  to  take  a very  indi- 
vidualistic approach  to  religion.”  But  he 
noted  that  over  half  of  the  unchurched 
would  be  open  to  a personal  invitation  to 
go  to  cburch. 

Gallup’s  study  was  commissioned  for 
Congress  ’88  by  a coalition  of  denomina- 


tions, including  tbe  Mennonite  Church. 

Mennonites  were  also  among  the  plan- 
ners of  Congress  ’88,  which  was  a follow- 
up to  the  1981  Festival  of  Evangelism  in 
Kansas  City  and  was  sponsored  by  tbe 
annual  Washington  Roundtable  on  Evan- 
gelism for  denominational  evangelism 
leaders.  It  was  broadly  ecumenical,  at- 
tracting evangelicals  as  well  as  Catholics 
and  mainline  Protestants. 

The  turnout — 3,000 — was  only  a frac- 
tion of  what  planners  had  earlier  pro- 
jected— 15,000— and  the  venue  had  to  be 
changed  from  the  Rosemont  Horizon  Sta- 
dium to  the  smaller  Rosemont/O’Hare 
Exposition  Center.  The  planners  said  one 
of  the  big  reasons  for  the  lower  turnout 
was  the  “pioneer”  nature  of  Congress 
’88 — the  inclusion  of  such  a variety  of  de- 
nominations is  a new  idea  for  many 
people.  “There  is  no  way  you  could  have 
done  this  20  years  ago,”  said  Congress  ’88 
board  president  Grady  Allison. 

About  60  Mennonites  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  attended  Congress  ’88,  and  much 
of  what  they  heard  was  music  to  their 
ears — the  importance  of  the  local  con- 
gregation, the  dangers  of  individualism 
and  materialism,  the  calls  for  social  jus- 
tice and  Christian  unity,  and  the  stress  on 
combining  word  and  deed. 

Eva  Burrows,  “general”  of  the  two  mil- 
lion Salvation  Army  “soldiers”  and  “of- 
ficers” throughout  the  world,  praised  the 
“renaissance”  of  social  conscience  among 
evangelicals.  “The  gospel  is  not  a two- 
party  system  of  evangelism  and  social 


service,”  ^he  said.  “What  Jesus  put  to- 
gether, let  us  not  put  asunder.” 

On  the  subject  of  unity,  Woodie  White, 
a United  Methodist  bishop,  borrowed  the 
patchwork  quilt  imagery  used  by  presi- 
dential candidate  Jesse  Jackson  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  July. 
Mentioning  specific  denominations,  he 
said,  “Your  patch  is  too  small,”  and  urged 
the  various  groups  to  sew  their  patches 
together. 

Chuck  Colson,  the  former  White  House 
aide  who  founded  Prison  Fellowship  after 
his  own  experience  in  jail  for  Watergate 
crimes,  decried  the  individualism  and 
materialism  that  is  found  in  society  and 
in  the  church.  “Everyone  wants  to  feel 
good  and  to  find  personal  fulfillment,”  he 
said. 

The  ecumenical  nature  of  Congress  ’88 
and  Mennonite  involvement  in  it  were 
dramatically  illustrated  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, when  a Mennonite  introduced 
the  first  speaker,  Roman  Catholic  Car- 
dinal Bernardin  of  Chicago.  The  Men- 
nonite, who  called  the  cardinal  “my 
friend,”  was  David  Whitermore,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Church  Federation  of 
Greater  Chicago. 

Some  200  workshops  offered  practical 
help  in  evangelism,  including  15  that 
were  led  by  Mennonites  and  Brethren  in 
Christ.  The  latter  included  Don  Yoder  on 
friendship  evangelism,  John  Stoner  on 
evangelism  through  service,  Ron  Grosser 
on  telemarketing,  Ken  Hepner  on  mo- 
tivating the  laity,  and  Dick  Blackburn  on 
peace  church  evangelism. 

The  workshop  schedule  also  included  op- 
portunities to  learn  from  11  fast-growing 
“parable”  churches.  Among  them  was  a 
Mennonite  Church  congregation  and  a 
Brethren  in  Christ  congregation.  The  for- 
mer, Hopewell  Mennonite  Church  of 
Elverson,  Pa.,  has  grown  in  the  past  12 
years  from  75  to  2,800  in  the  home  church 
and  in  12  new  daughter  churches.  The  lat- 
ter, Massey  Place  Community  Church  in 
Saskatoon,  Sask.,  has  grown  in  the  past 
15  years  from  6 to  600.  Both  have  had 
strong  pastors— Merle  Stoltzfus  at  Hope- 
well  and  Doug  Sider  at  Massey  Place. 

Sider  preached  at  the  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  worship  service  near 
the  end  of  Congress  ’88.  Led  by  Chicago- 
area  Mennonite  leaders  LeRoy  and 
Pauline  Kennel,  the  service  included  a 
black  gospel  choir  from  an  inner-city 
Mennonite  congregation,  reader’s  theater, 
and  testimonies  by  three  local  Men- 
nonites. Ed  Bontrager,  an  administrator 
at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  who 
helped  plan  the  evangelism  event,  said  at 
the  end,  “We’ve  heard  a lot  of  good  things 
this  weekend.  Now  we  have  to  decide 
what  to  do  with  it.” 

Congress  ’88  closed  with  a time  of  com- 
mitment led  by  Leighton  Ford,  an  Ameri- 
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can  evangelist  who  chairs  the  Lausanne 
Committee  on  World  Evangelization, 
which  carries  on  the  work  of  the  land- 
mark 1974  conference  in  Lausanne,  Swit- 
zerland. He  told  the  participants  that 
“evangelism  will  not  happen  apart  from 
community — the  local  churches.”  Par- 
ticipants then  filled  out  response  sheets 
indicating  their  willingness  to  work  at 
such  tasks  as  personal  evangelism, 
church  planting,  meeting  human  need, 
and  fostering  Christian  unity. 

— Steve  Shenk  for  Meetinghouse 


MCC  sends 
relief  shipments 
to  Nicaragua 

Two  Mennonite  Central  Committee  ship- 
ments of  food  and  clothing,  valued  at 
about  $1  million,  is  being  distributed  in 
the  east  and  west  coast  regions  of 
Nicaragua. 

The  first  shipment,  which  left  Montreal 
in  mid-June,  went  to  Nicaragua’s  Atlantic 
Coast  for  displaced  Miskito  Indians. 
Many  who  had  been  living  in  neighboring 
Honduras  in  refugee  camps  have  recently 
repatriated  following  promising  negotia- 
tions between  Indian  rebel  groups  and  the 
Nicaraguan  government.  Aid  will  help 
them  reestablish  life  there. 

The  goods  are  being  distributed  by 
CEPAD,  a Nicaraguan  Protestant  devel- 
opment agency.  The  bulk  of  the  shipment 
was  gathered  through  MCC  Canada’s 
partnership  with  the  Canadian  Food- 
grains  Bank  in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  in- 
cluded 450  tons  of  corn,  450  tons  of  beans, 
and  75  tons  of  cooking  oil.  Goods  gathered 
in  the  United  States  included  120  tons  of 
corn,  120  tons  of  rice,  140  tons  of  canned 
beef,  20  tons  of  blankets  and  clothing,  and 
1,000  school  kits. 

The  second  shipment,  which  left  the 
U.S.  East  Coast  in  July  and  went  to 
Nicaragua’s  west  coast,  is  being  dis- 
tributed by  the  Nicaraguan  Fraternity  of 
Evangelical  Mennonite  Churches,  which 
requested  food  from  MCC  for  food-for- 
work  projects.  The  shipment  includes  35 
tons  of  beans,  35  tons  of  corn,  20  tons  of 
flour,  9 tons  of  canned  beef,  6 tons  of 
soap,  3 tons  of  blankets  and  clothing,  and 
one  barrel  of  sewing  kits. 

Project  coordinators  report  that  needs 
in  Nicaragua  arise  mostly  from  civil  war 
and  drought.  Other  natural  disasters  in 
the  past  and  the  continuing  U.S.  trade 
embargo  against  Nicaragua  contribute  to 
hardship  there. 

Special  fund-raising  for  the  U.S.  ship- 
ments to  Nicaragua,  which  are  valued  at 
about  $80,000,  is  being  coordinated  by 
MCC’s  regional  offices  in  the  United 
States.  Church  members  in  MCC’s  West 
Coast  region  are  being  asked  to  contrib- 
ute money  to  buy  rice  for  Nicaragua,  the 


Great  Lakes  region  is  raising  money  for 
beans,  the  East  Coast  region  is  raising 
money  for  corn,  and  the  Central  States 
region  is  raising  money  for  flour. 


Conference  planned  for 
multi-staff  churches 
next  winter  in  Florida 

A conference  for  multi-staff  congrega- 
tions is  planned  for  Feb.  22-24  at  Bahia 
Vista  Mennonite  Church  in  Sarasota,  Fla. 
It  will  explore  the  theme,  “Leadership  for 
Growth.” 

Multi-staff  congregations  are  those 
that  have  more  than  one  person  on  the 
pastoral  team.  The  conference  is  designed 
for  senior  and  associate  pastors  of  multi- 
staff churches,  pastors  and  lay  leaders  of 
growth-oriented  congregations,  leaders  of 
congregations  considering  multiple  staff, 
conference/district  leaders,  and  spouses 
of  pastoral  staff. 

Resource  people  will  include  James 
Waltner,  senior  pastor  at  College  Men- 
nonite Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Harold 
Westing,  a professor  at  Denver  Conserva- 
tive Baptist  Seminary  and  author  of  Mul- 
tiple Church  Staff  Handbook.  More  than 
a dozen  workshops  are  also  planned. 

The  conference  is  sponsored  by  the 
Mennonite  Church,  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and  the 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church. 

For  more  information,  contact  Ed  Bon- 
trager  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515. 


Indiana  church 
devotes  time  to 
four  current  issues 

Current  issues  took  center  stage  during 
morning  worship  and  Sunday  schoool  for 
four  consecutive  Sundays  recently  at 
Olive  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
The  input  and  discussion  on  alcohol,  abor- 
tion, homosexuality,  and  AIDS  also  in- 
volved two  Sunday  evenings  and  two 
Wednesday  evenings. 

Key  speaker  for  the  current  issues  ser- 
ies was  Willard  Krabill,  Goshen  College 
physician  and  associate  professor  of 
health  education.  He  defined  the  issues, 
provided  biblical  background,  conveyed 
present  medical  knowledge,  described  the 
current  situation,  and  suggested  some 
Christian  responses.  The  Sunday  school 
time  was  used  for  discussion  and  ques- 
tions. 

Following  the  series,  a Sunday-evening 
service  was  devoted  to  summarizing  what 
was  heard  and  outlining  possible  direc- 
tions the  congregation  could  take  to  pur- 


sue the  topics  further. 

Those  directions  included  the  use  of 
Sunday  school  sessions  for  study  and  dis- 
cussion on  sexuality  and  values  as  well  as 
the  development  of  a congregational 
statement  on  alcohol  that  will  be  the 
basis  for  teaching  and  education. 

Two  other  steps  were  suggested.  One 
was  that  a panel  discussion  on  AIDS  be 
planned  to  explore  how  Christians  should 
relate  to  people  with  AIDS  and  how  the 
Mennonite  Church  is  currently  respond- 
ing. The  other  suggestion  was  to  develop  a 
list  of  resources  available  to  help  parents 
and  others  provide  wholesome  education 
on  sexuality  and  values. 


Zook  to  leave  MBCM 
as  executive  secretary 
next  summer 

Gordon  Zook  has  resigned  as  executive 
secretary  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries  effective  by  the 
end  of  next  summer.  Currently  in  his  11th 
year,  he  told  the  MBCM  Board  of  Direc- 
tors that  he  is  not  available  for  reappoint- 
ment to  a fourth  four-year  term  after 
1989. 

In  a letter  to  the  MBCM  board,  Zook  ap- 
plauded the  new  sense  of  direction  emerg- 
ing within  the  board  and  staff.  'The  new 
focus  identified  in  the  board’s  June  meet- 
ing will  emphasize  congregations  as  a 
whole  more  than  specific  ministries  such 
as  Christian  education,  youth,  and  stew- 
ardship. Zook  acknowledged  that  the 
anticipated  approach  would  make  it 
tempting  to  continue. 

Having  come  to  MBCM  with  a general 
expectation  of  10  to  15  years’  service, 
however,  he  observed  that  the  time  seems 
right  for  a transition:  “A  change  of  execu- 
tive secretary  will  communicate  both 
symbolically  and  in  fact  the  board’s  in- 
tention to  claim  a new  focus.  I support 
both  the  symbolism  and  the  fact.” 

Zook  expressed  satisfaction  “in  what 
we  have  accomplished  together  in  the 
past  decade.”  In  particular,  he  voiced 
pleasure  regarding  “the  exceptional  staff 
which  we  have  been  able  to  make 
available  to  the  church.  The  vision,  dedi- 
cation, and  friendship  of  each  one  has 
been  a real  joy.” 

In  responding  to  the  resignation,  board 
president  Charlotte  Click  of  Goshen,  Ind., 
said:  “We  are  grateful  for  the  dedicated, 
committed  way  in  which  you  have  strat- 
egized  and  managed  even  in  the  midst  of 
financial  crises  and  with  the  ongoing  di- 
lemma of  MBCM’s  perceived  role  within 
the  larger  church.” 

Click  said  the  MBCM  officers  will  begin 
a search  process  for  a new  executive 
secretary  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  this  point  Zook’s  future  plans  are 
uncertain.  He  notes  that  returning  to  the 
pastorate  would  be  an  attractive  option. 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Michael  Snyder,  Harman,  W.Va. 

“Hiroshima  Was  No  Accident”  (Aug.  2 
article  by  Richard  McSorley).  Neither 
was  Pearl  Harbor. 

Lauren  King,  Norwich,  Ohio 

I can  agree  with  Karl  Birky’s  desire  to 
make  church  services  as  attractive  as 
possible  (“The  Business  of  Church 
Growth,”  July  26).  I doubt  that  the  anal- 
ogy with  the  methods  of  McDonald’s  is 
helpful. 

It  seems  to  me  to  overlook  a vital  and 
vast  difference  between  what  McDonald’s 
offers  and  what  a church  service  is  about. 
McDonald’s  offers  food,  which  is  essential 
to  life  and  is  thus  of  appeal  to  everybody. 
A church  service  is  a group  worshiping 
God,  an  activity  which  does  not  appeal  to 
everybody.  Indeed,  unless  one  is  a Chris- 
tian (or  Jewish  or  Muhammadan  or  what- 
ever) he  has  for  the  most  part  small 
concern  or  taste  for  worshiping  God.  Peo- 
ple get  on  quite  well,  thank  you,  without 


doing  that. 

How  then  will  a service  of  worship 
possibly  appeal  more  to  these  people  than 
golf  or  tennis  or  fishing  or  skiing  or  the 
Sunday  newspaper  or  just  sleeping  in?  If 
we  try  in  the  church  to  compete  on  the 
level  of  these  activities  we  shall  have  to  go 
to  the  Hollywood  floor  shows  of  some  TV 
evangelists. 

Those  who  have  studied  why  people  not 
Christian  come  to  church  report  that  it  is 
not  for  the  attractive  building  nor  the 
music  nor  the  preaching  in  more  than  a 
small  percentage  of  cases.  What  does 
bring  nonbelievers  to  church  is  the  living 
and  talking  of  friends  and  relatives.  Some 
70-80  percent  of  church  members  give 
this  as  the  basis  of  their  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  church. 

Jerry  M.  Kalish,  Randolph,  N.Y. 

Karl  Birky  has  made  some  fine  points 
in  his  article,  but  alas  I fear  he  has 
perhaps  missed  the  purpose  of  the  church 
and  its  worship  services. 

Mr.  Birky  uses  McDonald’s  for  a fine 
illustration.  But  just  what  is  the  church 
about?  Are  we  a business?  If  so,  then  we 
are  not  the  church  (and  we  lose  our  tax- 


exempt  status)!  Do  we  have  a product  to 
sell?  If  so,  then  Christ  shed  his  blood 
needlessly.  “Jesus  paid  it  all.”  If  people 
are  to  come  to  church  because  it’s  more 
fun  than  a warm  bed  or  a golf  course,  how 
do  we  then  tell  them  they  must  pick  up 
their  cross  daily,  to  follow  Jesus? 

I’m  not  certain  that  McDonald’s  would 
enjoy  or  agree  with  the  statement  that 
“there  are  strong  parallels  between  the 
church  and  McDonald’s.”  I find  no  simi- 
larity between  the  cross  and  the  golden 
arches.  Most  churches  are  open  only  on 
Sunday;  McDonald’s  is  a seven-day-a- 
week  operation.  There  would  be  a major 
management  reorganization  if  McDon- 
ald’s growth  rate  paralleled  the  church’s. 

Karl,  I’ve  never  thought  of  the  bed,  golf 
course,  TV,  or  yard  as  the  competition;  I 
thought  it  was  Satan.  Whenever  we  look 
toward  the  business  world,  or  anything 
else  of  the  world,  it  might  be  best  to 
remember  the  words  of  Edgar  Stoez: 
“When  you  sup  with  the  devil,  use  a long 
spoon.” 


James  L.  Bixler,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Wilbur  D.  Miller’s  fine  article  “Energiz- 
ing Our  Church  Music”  (June  7)  almost 
prompted  me  to  write  to  say  “thank  you.” 
But  I procrastinated.  Then  Edmund 
Pries’  letter  in  the  July  5 issue  stirred  me 
into  action.  I suspect  many  of  us  in  the 
USA  simply  do  not  hear  much  about  Ca- 
nadian Mennonite  Bible  College.  Maybe 
better  public  relations  and/or  advertising 
in  the  U.S.  would  make  us  aware  of  this 
fine  school  and  its  church  music  degree. 

Those  of  us  who  are  near  enough  to  the 
Canadian  border  can  listen  to  CBC  stereo 
and  hear  different  programs  originating 
from  Winnipeg.  Also  the  superb  choral 
group  from  Winnipeg  that  sings  the 
hymns  used  in  the  Mennonite  Piano  Con- 
certo recording  attests  to  the  fine  singing 
tradition  in  Winnipeg. 

Those  who  have  a short-wave  receiver 
may  also  want  to  listen  to  the  German- 
language  program  from  CBC’s  Montreal 
studios  at  12:30  p.m.  (EDT),  found  at 
15.325  K Hz.  On  July  6,  over  10  minutes  of 
air  time  was  devoted  to  a history  of  Win- 
nipeg Mennonite  Children’s  Choir.  The 
commentator  even  gave  a brief  history  of 
the  Mennonite  Church. 

Another  Mennonite,  Howard  Dyck,  a 
native  of  Winkler,  Man.,  figures  promi- 
nently on  the  CBC  stereo  network.  Mr. 
Dyck  hosts  “Choral  Concert”  every  Sun- 
day morning,  8:10-10:00.  Each  year  he 
features  the  choral  competition  that 
takes  place  each  spring  across  Canada. 
Choral  music  is  alive  and  well  in  Canada. 
Thanks  to  the  rich  singing  traditions  car- 
ried on  in  Winnipeg  and  schools  like 
CMBC,  it  should  thrive  for  years  to  come. 


Preparing  To  Serve  . . . 


To  be  a disciple  . . . 

...  is  to  serve. 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute 
can  help  provide  the 
foundation  you  need 
for  a life  of  service. 

Discover . . . 

* A Bible-centered  curriculum 

* A personal,  small  school  setting 

* An  atmosphere  for  spiritual  growth 

* Seven  departments  for  graduation 

* Transferrable  college  credit 

* A flexible  schedule 
(five  six-week  terms  per  year) 

Develop  . . . 

* A foundation  of  Bible  knowledge 

* Your  spiritual  commitment 

* A vision  for  ministry 

* Your  sense  of  call  to  ministry 

* Skills  for  serving 


ROSEDALE  BIBLE  INSTITUTE 

2270  Rosedale  Road  Irwin,  OH  43029  614-857-1311 
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Mennoscope 


Quartet  reunites  to  sing  again.  The  Crusaders  Quartet,  whose  music  ministry  in 
the  early  1950s  eventually  resulted  in  The  Mennonite  Hour  radio  program,  provided 
music  and  inspiration  during  the  recent  Board  of  Directors  meeting  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  held  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  The  quartet  started  in  1947  when  all 
four  members— (left  to  right)  Paul  Swarr,  Roy  Kreider,  Eugene  Souder,  and  Aaron 
King — were  freshmen  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

They  began  a 15-minute  Saturday  morning  radio  program  in  1950  on  radio  station 
WSVA  in  Harrisonburg.  In  1951,  the  quartet  began  a 30-minute  Sunday  afternoon 
program  on  WSVA  that  included  guest  speakers.  Time  was  paid  by  local  Mennonite 
business  persons.  In  1952,  Charles  Hostetter  became  the  regular  speaker  and  TJie 
Mennonite  Hour  name  was  adopted.  In  1953,  MBM  made  the  program  the  official 
radio  arm  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  By  the  end  of  that  year,  the  program  was  heard 
on  35  radio  stations.  The  quartet  disbanded  in  1951  so  its  members  could  pursue 
educational  and  Christian  service  goals,  although  they  sang  occasionally  until  1953. 

During  the  next  34  years,  Paul  and  Bertha  Swarr  and  Roy  and  Florence  Kreider 
served  in  Israel  with  MBM.  Eugene  Souder  worked  15  years  at  the  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  office  of  MBM  in  Harrisonburg  and  served  almost  20  years  as  a pastor. 
Aaron  and  Betty  King  served  with  Franconia  Conference  in  Cuba  1955-60  and  in 
Mexico  1961-72.  The  quartet  finally  was  reunited  last  fall  when  Paul  Swarr  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  Powhatan  (Va.)  Mennonite  Church.  Roy  Kreider  has  been  serving 
as  an  associate  pastor  at  Cornerstone  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Broadway,  Va.,  since 
last  fall.  Eugene  and  Alice  Souder  live  in  Grottoes,  Va.,  where  Eugene  serves  as  edi- 
tor of  Together— an  outreach  tabloid  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House.  Aaron  and 
Betty  King  reside  in  Harrisonburg,  where  Aaron  works  in  customer  services  at 
Shenandoah  Manufacturing  Company. 


A land  dispute  involving  Mennonite  colo- 
nists and  Mbya  indigenous  people  has  gotten 
extensive  media  attention  in  Paraguay.  In 
contention  are  1,200  hectares  of  land  claimed 
both  by  the  Sommerfeld  Colony  of  Mennonite 
immigrants  and  about  90  Mbya  families.  The 
colony  possesses  title  to  the  land,  but  the  Mbya 
assert  that  the  land  has  always  been  theirs  and 
was  never  legally  surrendered.  The  conflict  has 
been  in  the  courts  since  1984,  but  has  recently 
received  more  attention  as  indigenous  groups 
in  the  country  seek  to  press  their  rights.  The 
media  coverage  has  reflected  both  negative  and 
positive  views  about  the  Mennonites. 

An  Hispanic  Mennonite  congregation  has 
been  started  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.  It  uses  the 
Sunday  school  wing  of  Foursquare  Gospel 
Church  on  Middle  Street.  The  founding  pastor 
is  Isidoro  Saez,  an  ordained  minister  in  Lan- 
caster Conference  who  previously  established 
churches  in  Philadelphia  and  Florida.  He  was 
commissioned  for  the  church-planting  work  by 
nearby  Bethel  Mennonite  Church.  The  name  of 
the  new  congregation  is  First  Hispanic  Men- 
nonite Church  of  Gettysburg.  The  Gettysburg 
area  has  a large  Hispanic  population,  many  of 
whom  came  originally  as  migrant  workers  to 
help  with  the  fruit  harvest. 

Hong  Kong  missionaries  Hugh  and  Janet 
Sprunger  worked  this  summer  for  North 
American  Chinese  Mennonite  Council.  They 
visited  Chinese  Mennonite  congregations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  led  a retreat  for 
Chinese  Mennonite  pastors.  Sprungers’  sum- 
mer work  was  sponsored  by  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  and  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Myron  Augsburger  will  continue  a limited 
number  of  evangelistic  crusades  annually 

under  Inter-Church,  the  organization  that  has 
sponsored  his  preaching  for  many  years.  Augs- 
burger is  pastor  of  Washington  (D.C.)  Com- 
munity Fellowship  and  president  of  Christian 
College  Coalition.  He  has  also  served  as 
president  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  as 
moderator  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  The 
Inter-Church  board,  which  met  recently  in 
Washington,  elected  Ray  Horst  as  its  presi- 
dent. Horst  is  a longtime  administrator  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Neighboring  churches  and  governments  are 
trying  hard  to  help  the  suffering  people  of 
Mozambique,  says  Hershey  Leaman,  food  aid 
coordinator  for  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
Nearly  50  percent  of  that  country’s  15  million 
people  face  “extreme  difficulties”  due  to  fight- 
ing between  government  troops  and  rebels  sup- 
ported by  white-ruled  South  Africa.  Leaman 
attended  a meeting  recently  in  neighboring 
Zimbabwe  for  leaders  of  Christian  councils  in 
seven  southern  African  countries  and  their  aid 
partners  in  North  America,  Europe,  and 
elsewhere.  They  talked  about  ways  to  increase 
and  better  coordinate  aid  for  Mozambique. 
Leaman  was  impressed  with  the  way  Mozam- 
bique’s neighbors  are  providing  help.  “These 
countries  are  helping  despite  their  own  im- 
poverishment and  major  economic  problems,” 
he  said. 

Two  Mennonite  Central  Committee  adminis- 
trators testified  in  the  U.S.  Congress 

recently  about  the  Philippines  and  Sudan.  Earl 
Martin,  co-secretary  for  East  Asia,  and  Keith 
Gingrich,  assistant  director  of  the  Washington 


Office,  appeared  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee,  which  is  currently 
considering  military  aid  to  those  two  countries. 
Martin  and  Gingrich  spoke  against  military 
aid  to  the  Philippines  and  Sudan,  where,  they 
said,  it  often  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
human-rights  abuses. 

The  alumni  of  Conrad  Grebel  College  held 
their  first-ever  reunion  recently  as  part  of 
their  school’s  25th  anniversary  celebrations. 
About  60  people  attended  the  event  at  Silver 
Lake  Mennonite  Camp  near  Allenford,  Ont.  In 
addition  to  a variety  of  recreational  activities, 
the  reunion  included  Professor  John  Miller’s 
reflections  on  the  different  eras  of  the  three 
presidents  of  Conrad  Grebel 

A Mennonite  businessman  was  named 
“citizen  of  the  year”  of  Archbold,  Ohio, 


recently.  He  is  Maynard  Sauder,  president  of 
Sauder  Woodworking  Company — the  county’s 
largest  employer,  with  1,500  people.  His 
father,  Erie,  was  the  founder  of  the  furniture 
manufacturing  firm,  and  Maynard  succeeded 
him  as  president  in  1975.  “My  Dad  always  said, 
‘Good  Christian  principles  are  good  business 
principles.’  ” said  Maynard.  “The  golden  rule — 
‘Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  to 
you’ — applies  here  as  well.”  The  citizenship 
award  is  presented  by  five  Archbold  organiza- 
tions. Mennonites  have  been  recipients  14  of 
the  last  26  years. 

Mike  and  Jenni  are  the  names  of  puppets 
used  at  New  Danville  Mennonite  Church  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.  They  were  created  by  Marilyn 
Kurtz  for  use  with  children  during  worship 
services.  Her  hope  was  that  the  youth  would 
eventually  take  over  the  puppet  work,  and  that 
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has  now  happened.  Recently  four  of  the  young 
people  took  Mike  and  Jenni  to  the  congrega- 
tion’s vacation  Bible  school,  where  they  got  the 
rapt  attention  of  the  175  participants.  “The 
truths  are  simple,  but  the  puppets  are  a fas- 
cinating and  effective  means  of  spreading  the 
good  news,”  said  observer  Sara  Keener. 

“A  chiu*ch  growth  diagnostic  workshop” 
was  held  at  fast-growing  Ashton  Mennonite 
Church  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  recently.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  evaluate  the  growth  of  the  con- 
gregation and  to  make  future  projections.  Le 
Roy  Bechler,  home  missions  secretary  for 
Southeast  Conference,  was  the  resource 
person.  The  300-member  congregation  has 
more  than  doubled  its  numbers  in  the  past  10 
years. 

Henry  Enns  of  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee Canada  is  one  of  the  first  recipients  of 
Canada’s  Citation  for  Citizenship  Award. 

He  was  among  25  persons  selected  from  500 
across  the  country  whose  volunteer  activities 
affirm  the  qualities  of  equality,  diversity,  and 
community.  Enns,  an  internationally  known 
advocate  for  the  disabled,  is  currently  con- 
sultant for  disability  concerns  for  the  Overseas 
Services  Department  of  MCC  Canada.  He  is 
himself  disabled  and  uses  a wheelchair.  The 
citizenship  awards  were  presented  in  a cere- 
mony in  Ottawa. 

Three  Mennonite  agencies  won  communica- 
tion awards  from  Religious  Public  Relations 
Council  during  that  ecumenical  group’s  recent 
annual  convention  in  Dallas.  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  received  an  award  of  excellence  for 
its  oh  well!  wellness  game.  It  was  produced  by 
MMA’s  Wellness  and  Communication  depart- 
ments. Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  received 
an  award  for  edition  4 of  the  All  God’s  People 
video  series.  People  involved  in  the  production 
were  Ron  Byler,  Melodie  Davis,  and  Jim 
Bowman.  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  received  an  award  of  merit  for  its 
1987-89  catalog.  Among  those  involved  in  its 
production  were  John  Bender  and  Glenn  Fretz. 

Six  Mennonite  projects  won  first-place 
awards  from  Virginia  Press  Women  during 
that  group’s  recent  annual  competition.  All 
were  submitted  by  the  Media  Ministries  De- 
partment of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
whose  offices  are  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  The  six 
are  edition  4 of  the  All  God’s  People  video 
series,  a Choice  10  radio  spot  called  “Divorce 
Decreed,”  a Choice  10  spot  called  “Don’s 
Story,”  a Your  Time  radio  program  on  Big 
Brothers/Big  Sisters,  the  “Famous  Excuse” 
newspaper  advertisements,  the  Choice  10  pro- 
motional materials,  and  the  inspirational  pa- 
perback Facing  Tough  Times. 


Mennonite  Publishing  House  has  installed  a 
FAX  machine  for  transmitting  and  receiving 
electronic  representations  (or  “facsimiles”)  of 
documents,  letters,  or  graphics  over  telephone 
lines.  The  FAX  number  for  MPH  is  412-887- 
3111. 

New  appointments: 

•Suzanne  Lind,  director  of  service  ministries, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  starting  in  June. 
She  succeeds  David  Miller,  who  took  a pas- 
torate in  Goshen,  Ind.  Lind  is  responsible  for 
Voluntary  Service,  Mennonite  Service  Ven- 
ture, and  a new  program  being  developed  for 
young  adults.  She  lived  the  past  seven  years  in 
Akron,  Pa.,  where  she  worked  part-time  in 
social  services  and  journalism  while  her  hus- 
band, Tim,  was  an  administrator  with  Men- 


nonite Central  Committee.  Before  that  the 
couple  lived  in  Transkei,  where  Suzanne  di- 
rected MCC’s  South  Africa  program. 

•James  Derstine,  director  of  church  relations, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  starting  in 
September.  He  succeeds  Pat  Swartzendruber, 
who  will  become  MBM  vice-president  for  ad- 
ministration/resources. Derstine  has  been  a 
member  of  the  MBM  staff  for  five  years,  first 
in  Student  and  Young  Adult  Services  and  then 
in  the  Church  Relations  Department,  where  he 
was  appointed  regional  communication  man- 
ager a year  ago.  He  served  previously  as  a pas- 
tor, teacher,  and  administrator. 

•Ronald  Kennel,  chaplain,  Oaklawn  Hospital, 
Goshen,  Ind.  He  served  previously  as  pastor  of 
Wellman  (Iowa)  Mennonite  Church  for  19 
years  and  was  a leader  in  lowa-Nebraska  Con- 
ference. Oaklawn  is  a Mennonite-related  psy- 
chiatric hospital  which  opened  a year  ago. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Darrel  Zook  became  pastor  of  Greeley  (Colo.) 
Mennonite  Church  on  June  19.  He  succeeds  lay 
leader  Norm  Toews. 

•Jim  White  will  be  licensed  as  minister  of 
youth  and  education  at  Ridgeview  Mennonite 
Church,  Gordonville,  Pa.,  on  Sept.  18.  He  will 
serve  alongside  Pastor  Bob  Petersheim. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Harold  and  Elizabeth  Bauman  went  to  Ire- 
land in  July  for  a two-year  assignment  under 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  They  are  providing  leader- 
ship training  and  pastoral  care  for  Dublin  Men- 
nonite Community.  Baumans  are  longtime 
church  workers  from  Goshen,  Ind.  Harold 
served  the  last  14  years  as  an  administrator  at 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries, 


and  Elizabeth  was  administrative  elder  at 
Assembly  Mennonite  Church  for  six  years. 
Their  address  is  4 Clonmore  Villas,  92 
Ballybough  Rd.,  Dublin  3,  Ireland. 

•David  and  Wilma  Shank  returned  from  Ivory 
Coast  in  August  for  a North  American  assign- 
ment. They  have  served  African  independent 
churches  in  a variety  of  ways  during  the  past 
nine  years  from  their  home  in  the  capital  city 
of  Abidjan.  'Their  address  is  714  S.  6th  St., 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 

•Michael  and  Mattie  Mast  returned  from  Ar- 
gentina in  July  for  a one-year  North  American 
assignment.  They  are  MBM  missionaries  who 
serve  as  Bible  teachers  and  counselors  in  the 
Indian  congregations  in  the  northern  Chaco 
area.  Their  address  is  1281  Mt.  Clinton  Pk., 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

•Ross  and  Ruth  Goldfus  went  to  Argentina  in 
August  for  a one-year  assignment  under  MBM. 
Ross  is  providing  training  to  Mennonite  pas- 
tors in  the  areas  of  pastoral  care  and  counsel- 
ing, and  Ruth  is  working  with  pastors’  wives 
and  with  the  elderly.  They  served  previously 
for  10  years  as  missionaries  in  Argentina.  They 
lived  most  recently  in  Lititz,  Pa.,  where  Ross 
was  conference  minister  for  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference,  and  Ruth  was  a nurse.  Their  ad- 
dress is  Jose  Bonifacio  4252,  1407  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina. 

•Don  and  Mary  Ina  Hooley  went  to  India  in 
July  for  a three-year  assignment  under  MBM. 
Don  is  teaching  upper-level  mathematics  at 
Woodstock  School — an  international  school 
with  many  missionary  children.  They  served 
previously  in  Nigeria  under  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  Mary  Ina  (Flisher),  a nurse,  grew 
up  in  India,  where  her  parents  were  mis- 
sionaries. Their  address  is  Woodstock  School, 
Mussoorie,  Uttar  Pradesh  248179,  India. 


Venture  Clubs 

exploring  God’s  way 
Introducing  a new  six-year  program  that: 

•Creates  enthusiasm  in  boys  and  girls  in  grades  3-8. 

•Fosters  spiritual  growth,  relationships,  fun,  and  learning 
in  a variety  of  activities. 

•Challenges  club  members  to  follow  Jesus  Christ  in  all 
areas  of  life. 

•Helps  club  members  discover  and  develop  skills  for  living 
as  followers  of  Christ. 

Now  available: 

Introductory  Leader’s  Gu/de(6516) — contains  samples  of 
various  components  of  the  Venture  Clubs,  which  can  be 
used  to  begin  a club  program  in  your  church  this  year. 

Price  $3.95. 

Order  from:  Venture  Clubs 

Mennonite  Publishing  House 
616  Walnut  Avenue 
Scottdale,  PA  15683 
412-887-8500 
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MBM  sends  out  13  new  VSers.  Thirteen  persons  headed  to  Voluntary  Service 
assignments  after  orientation  June  19-28  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
headquarters  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  They  are: 

First  row  (left  to  right)— Peter  Cook  of  Parkhill,  Ont.,  day  worker/evening  shift 
supervisor  at  Freedom  House  in  Richmond,  Va.:  Wanda  Zehr  of  Woodstock,  Ont., 
educational  coordinator  at  Neighborhood  Learning  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.;  and 
Randy  Miller  of  Constantine,  Mich.,  staff  person  at  Hospitality  House  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Second  row— Glen  Shelly  of  Wayne,  Mich.,  Central  American  refugee  advocate  in 
Brownsville,  Tex.;  Terisa  Yoder  of  Middlebury,  Ind.,  receptionist  at  Hospitality 
House  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Cheryl  Bauman  of  Elmira,  Ont.,  nurse  in  La  Jara,  Colo.; 
and  Beth  Bartel  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  housing  coordinator  at  Christ  House  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Third  row— Rollin  and  Deb  Handrich  of  Eureka,  111.,  project  coordinators  for 
Habitat  for  Humanity  of  Elkhart  County,  Ind.;  Lyle  and  Janine  Hawkinson  of 
Freeport,  III,  office  assistants  at  Mennonite  Offices  and  MBM  1711  Complex  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.;  and  Mark  and  Cynthia  Corbin  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  program  coordina- 
tors for  the  VS  unit  in  Pittsburgh. 


•Ruth  Nisly  went  to  China  in  July  for  a two- 
year  assignment  with  China  Educational  Ex- 
change under  appointment  by  MBM.  She  is 
teaching  English  at  the  Institute  of  Light  In- 
dustry and  Chemical  Engineering  in  Zigong. 
She  served  most  recently  with  Lutheran  Fami- 
ly Services  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  as  a social 
worker  with  Southeast  Asian  refugee  children 
in  foster  care.  Her  address  is  Jiu  Jiang  Teach- 
ers College,  Jiu  Jiang,  Jiange  Xi  Province, 
China. 

•Dean  and  Becky  Rhodes  went  to  Argentina  in 
August  for  a one-year  mission  internship 
under  MBM.  They  are  working  on  a self-sup- 
port basis  on  the  farm  of  retired  missionaries 
Floyd  and  Alice  Sieber  (and  their  son)  and 
relate  to  the  local  Mennonite  congregation. 
They  served  previously  as  church  workers  in 
Peru,  but  most  recently  were  farmers  in  Well- 
man, Iowa.  Their  address  is  Casilla  de  Correo 
41,  8360  Choele-Choel,  Rio  Negro,  Argentina. 
•Tim  and  Mary  Lou  Schmucker  went  to  Guate- 
mala in  August  for  six  months  of  language 
study  in  preparation  for  a term  of  service  in 
Colombia.  They  will  work  in  community  de- 
velopment and  church  nurture  under  Colombia 
Mennonite  Church.  They  are  members  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  but  are  serving  with  Com- 
mission on  Overseas  Mission  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

New  resources: 

•AIDS  information  packet  from  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid.  It  is  designed  to  help  congrega- 
tional leaders — pastors,  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers, and  others — lead  discussions  on  issues 
connected  with  AIDS.  It  is  geared  for  adults. 
The  packet  was  developed  by  Mary  Klassen 
and  Willard  Krabill.  It  is  available  free  from 
the  Congregational  Services  Division  at  MMA, 
Box  483,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

•Congregational  handbook  on  communicating 
with  the  local  community  from  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  It  helps  congregations  in- 
crease their  visibility  through  such  channels  as 
the  local  media  and  advertising.  Called  Re- 
ligious Public  Relations  Handbook,  the  re- 
source was  developed  by  Religious  Public  Rela- 
tions Council — an  ecumencial  professional  as- 
sociation of  communicators.  It  is  available  for 
$7  from  MBM  Media  Ministries  at  1251  Vir- 
ginia Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

•Slide  set  on  Vietnam  from  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  It  is  based  on  a 1987  visit  to  that 
country  by  a Mennonite  delegation.  Called 
After  Sorrow  Healing  Begins,  it  challenges 
North  Americans  to  get  involved  in  the  healing 
process  of  a country  that  is  still  recovering 
from  many  years  of  war.  It  is  available  for  free 
loan  from  MCC  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501. 
•Video  cm  Russian-language  radio  ministry 
from  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  It  tells  the 
story  of  the  MBM-sponsored  radio  broadcasts 
produced  by  Vassil  Magal  and  aimed  at  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  It  can  be 
rented  free  or  purchased  for  |19.95  from  MBM 
Media  Ministries  at  1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801. 

Church-related  joh  openings: 

•Developer /manager  of  new  corporation,  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid.  The  person  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  marketing/ 
sales,  underwriting,  and  operations  and  for  the 
financial  performance  of  a small  employer 
group  insurance  plan.  Required  is  a college 
degree  or  equivalent  experience,  business  de- 
velopment skills,  decision-making  ability,  and 
supervisory  skills.  Contact  the  Personnel  De- 
partment at  MMA,  Box  483,  Goshen,  IN  46526; 
phone  219-533-9511. 

•Archivist,  Mennonite  Church  Archives,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  starting  February-  April  1989.  The 


person  manages  the  archives,  collects  ma- 
terials for  it,  and  assists  researchers.  Qualifi- 
cations include  organizational  skills,  ability  to 
work  independently,  and  a college  degree  in 
history.  A master’s  degree  and/or  archives 
experience  is  desirable.  Archival  training  (or 
willingness  to  obtain  it)  is  expected.  Contact 
Search  Committee  chair  James  Lehman  by 
Sept.  15  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801;  phone  703-433-2771. 
•House  manager,  Diakonia,  Ocean  City,  Md. 
This  is  a one-  or  two-year  Voluntary  Service 
position  under  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
Diakonia  is  a Mennonite-related  ministry  for 
persons  in  crisis.  The  house  manager  oversees 
the  operation  of  the  household  and  the  nurture 
of  guests.  Contact  Sandy  Miller  at  MBM,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 


New  members 


Salem,  Wooster,  Ohio:  Philip  Berlin,  Roy 
Yoder,  John  Spitler,  and  Regina  Keener  by 
baptism  and  Miriam  Berlin  by  confession  of 
faith. 

Salford,  Harleysville,  Pa.:  Michael  Alder- 
fer,  Wayne  Bergey,  Jim  and  Colleen  Halteman, 


Brent  Kolb,  Cheryl  Mininger,  Karen 
Hansberry,  Brenda  Kolb,  and  Bruce  and  Karen 
Moyer. 

Oak  Grove,  Smithville,  Ohio:  Shelly  Horst, 
Jeremy  Kindy,  and  Brian  Mast. 

Kingview,  Scottdale,  Pa.:  Kim  Bialek  and 
Steve  Cavanaugh. 

Locust  Grove,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.:  Ryan 
Chupp,  Christiane  Troyer,  and  Tonya  Franz. 

Mapleview,  Wellesley,  Ont.:  Joyce  Jantzi, 
Rosanne  Nafziger,  Charlene  Leis,  Janet  Wag- 
ler,  and  Andrew  Ropp  by  confession  of  faith. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bahler,  Brad  and  Karen  (Sisson),  Walton, 
Ind.,  fourth  son,  David  Lynn,  July  18. 

Bapst,  Rodney  and  Joann  (Lemon),  Beaver, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Jacob  Adam,  July  27. 

Culpepper,  Robert  and  Tina  (Troyer), 
Chesapeake,  Va.,  first  child,  Mervin  Ryan,  July 
22. 

Charles,  Sam  and  Susan  (Stetter),  Elkton, 
Md.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jill  Erin, 
July  31. 
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Erb,  Reuben  and  Sharon,  Sugarcreek,  Ohio, 
second  child,  first  son,  Michael  Lee,  July  4. 

Graber,  Lynn  and  Diane  (Burkholder),  Ko- 
komo, Ind.,  first  child.  Holly  Nicole,  July  29. 

lazzi,  Bill  and  Karen  (Shenk),  Newport 
News,  Va.,  first  child,  John  Paul,  July  4. 

Janzen,  Fred  and  Gloria  (Roth),  London, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Adam  Frederick  Christopher, 
born  on  Apr.  16;  received  for  adoption  on  Apr. 
20. 

Miller,  Roman  and  Sue  (Seemuth),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  first  child,  Rachel  Lynn,  July  26. 

Oesch,  Michael  and  Judy  (Schlabaugh), 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Lisa  Kay, 
July  18. 

Richer,  Steve  and  Sue  (Aeschliman),  Wau- 
seon,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sara 
Anne,  July  22. 

Rico,  Richard  and  Lori  (Yoder),  Columbus, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Tyler  Richard, 
July  6. 

Rupp,  Wesley  and  Kathy  (Nofziger),  Wau- 
seon,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Chad  Michael, 
June  27. 


Marriages 


Please  send  aymouncements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Albrecht-Poole.  Mark  Albrecht,  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  and  Patricia  Poole,  Milverton,  Ont.,  both 
of  Mapleview  cong.  by  Victor  Dorsch,  May  21. 

Baer-Yoder.  Jonathan  Baer,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  and  Sheila  Yoder,  Yoder, 
Kans.,  Yoder  cong.,  by  Ellis  Croyle,  July  16. 

Berlin-Miller.  Philip  Berlin  and  Miriam 
Miller,  both  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  Salem-Wooster 
cong.,  by  Fremon  Mast,  May  21. 

Helmick-Miller.  Jeffrey  Helmick,  Pinto, 
Md.,  Pinto  cong.,  and  Velvet  Miller,  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  by  Roy  Bender,  July  23. 

Hertzler-Mumaw.  Jerry  Hertzler,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Lisa  Mumaw, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Lindale  cong.,  by  Lynn 
Miller  and  Don  Sharp,  July  30. 

Jantzi-Steinmann.  Wayne  Jantzi  and 
Sheila  Steinmann,  both  of  Wellesley,  Ont., 
Mapleview  cong.,  by  Victor  Dorsch,  May  14. 

Koch-Jantzi.  Jonathan  Koch,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  Grace  cong.,  and  Ruth  Ann  Jantzi, 
Gadshill,  Ont.,  Mapleview  cong.,  by  Earl  Koch, 
June  25. 

Martin- Wenger.  Jay  Martin,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
Dove  Christian  Fellowship,  and  Gloria 
Wenger,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Erisman  cong.,  by 
Norman  Shenk,  June  18. 

Nafziger-Wagler.  Mark  Nafziger,  Milver- 
ton, Ont.,  and  Janet  Wagler,  Tavistock,  Ont., 
Mapleview  cong.,  by  Victor  Dorsch,  July  9. 

Rupp-Whitmire.  Rick  Rae  Rupp,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  West  Clinton  cong.,  and  Lisa  Whitmire, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  United  Methodist  Church,  by 
Dennis  Mohler  and  Rocky  Miller,  July  23. 

Scbwinn-Miller.  Bob  Schwinn,  Wakeman, 
Ohio,  Catholic  Church,  and  Becky  Miller,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler, 
Aug.  7. 

Walker-Roth.  Greg  Walker,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  United  Church  of  Christ,  and  Kim  Roth, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  by  Gary 
Hodges  and  Keith  Leinbach,  July  30. 

Wyckoff-Kolb.  Ron  Wyckoff,  Woodstock, 
Vt.,  St.  Johns  Chapel,  Logan,  Ohio,  and  Marty 
Kolb,  Taftsville,  Vt.,  Taftsville  cong.,  by  Noah 
Kolb,  June  18. 


Obituaries 


Charles,  C.  Earl,  son  of  Amos  B.  and  Susan 
(Harnish)  Charles,  was  born  in  East  Hempfied, 
Twp.,  Pa.,  May  13,  1902;  died  at  his  home  in 
Leola,  Pa.,  July  18,  1988;  aged  86  y.  On  Jan.  15, 
1925,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Hess,  who  died  in 
June  1977.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Lois 
Whitcraft),  2 grandsons,  one  brother  (Ray- 
mond), and  2 sisters  (Myrtle  Newcomer  and 
Pauline  Charles).  He  was  a member  of  Landis 
Valley  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  in  Kearney  A.  Snyder  Funeral  Home 
on  July  20,  in  charge  of  Lester  M.  Hoover; 
interment  in  Landis  Valley  Cemetery. 

Herman,  Clara  McGrew,  daughter  of 
James  and  Sarah  (Cahill)  McGrew,  was  born  in 
Waynesburg,  Ohio,  Mar.  28,  1890;  died  at 
Lodge  Nursing  Home,  Navarre,  Ohio,  July  10, 
1988;  aged  98  y.  In  1911,  she  was  married  to 
Charles  Herman,  who  died  in  1971.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Mable  Mishler),  one  son 
(Robert),  13  grandchildren,  19  great-grand- 
children, 2 step-great-grandchildren,  and  5 
great-great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member 
of  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  July  13,  in  charge 
of  Elno  W.  Steiner;  interment  in  Pleasant  View 
Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Beulah,  daughter  of  Milo  and 
Ruth  M.  (Ulrich)  Hostetler,  was  born  in  Caze- 
novia.  111.,  July  4,  1923;  died  at  Sarasota,  Fla., 
July  23,  1988;  aged  65  y.  Surviving  are  6 
brothers  (Clarence,  Marvin,  John,  Lester,  Solo- 
mon, and  Arthur)  and  one  sister  (Ellen 
Schrock).  She  was  a member  of  Roanoke  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  July  27,  in  charge  of  Eldon  King  and 
Steve  Ulrich;  interment  in  Roanoke  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Metzger,  Peter,  Sr.,  son  of  John  and  Susan- 
nah (Hoffman)  Metzger,  was  born  on  Oct.  30, 
1908;  died  at  K-W  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
July  28,  1988;  aged  79  y.  On  Nov.  25,  1931,  he 
was  married  to  Angeline  Bowman,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mary 
Martin),  one  son  (Peter,  Jr.),  7 grandchildren,  4 
great-grandchildren,  and  5 brothers  (Aaron, 
George,  Joseph,  Josiah,  and  Abraham).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 sons  and  5 brothers. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  St.  Jacob’s  Men- 
nonite Church  on  July  31,  in  charge  of  Sue  C. 
Steiner  and  Walter  Brubacher;  interment  in 
St.  Jacobs  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Rigler,  Nora  Conrad,  daughter  of  Christian 
and  Katherine  Conrad,  was  born  at  Flanagan, 
111.,  Nov.  7,  1902;  died  at  the  Sterling  (111.)  Hos- 
pital on  July  15,  1988;  aged  85  y.  On  Nov.  2, 
1957,  she  was  married  to  George  Rigler,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sisters  (Eunice 
Diller  and  Gladys  Eberle)  and  one  brother 
(Reuben  Conrad).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  2 sisters  (Ida  Long  and  Laura  Conrad).  She 
was  a member  of  Waldo  Mennonite  Church. 
Memorial  services  were  held  at  Science  Ridge 
Mennonite  Church  on  July  30;  interment  in  the 
Science  Ridge  Mennonite  Cemetery  on  July  16. 

Rolon,  Juana  Rodriquez,  daughter  of  Julio 
and  Juanita  (Menendez)  Rodriquez,  was  born 
in  Barranquitas,  Puerto  Rico,  Oct.  8, 1912;  died 
in  Aibonito,  P.R.,  July  7,  1988;  aged  77  y.  On 
Dec.  24,  1934,  she  was  married  to  Eugenio 
Rolon,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  two 
sons  (Samuel  and  Jose  L.),  2 daughters  (Marie 
C.  Rolon  Martinez  and  Antonia  Rolon),  9 
grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  and  2 
brothers.  She  was  a member  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  Puerto  Rico.  Funeral  services  were 
held  in  Aibonito  Mennonite  Church  in  charge 
of  Enrique  Ortiz;  interment  at  the  Old 
Cemetery  in  Aibonito. 


Roth,  James  Robert,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Kathleen  (Bender)  Roth,  died  as  the  result  of 
an  accident  at  Shakespeare,  Ont.,  June  18, 
1988;  aged  6 y.  Surviving  are  one  brother 
(Bradley),  paternal  grandparents  (William  and 
Cora  Roth),  great-grandmother  (Mary  Bren- 
neman),  and  maternal  grandparents  (Willis 
and  Dorothy  Bender).  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Mapleview  Mennonite  Church,  in 
charge  of  Victor  Dorsch;  interment  in  Maple- 
view Cemetery. 

Rupp,  Pearl  E.  Frey,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Mary  (Burkholder)  Frey,  was  born  in  Pettis- 
ville,  Ohio,  July  14,  1903;  died  at  Fairlawn 
Haven,  Archbold,  Ohio,  June  27,  1988;  aged  84 
y.  On  Dec.  23,  1925,  she  was  married  to  Sylvan 
L.  Rupp,  who  died  on  Jan.  9,  1984.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Lowell  E.  and  Roger  L.),  5 daugh- 
ters (Melva  Short,  Betty  Liechty,  Bernice 
Hartzell,  Marcile  Nofziger,  and  Margaret 
Smeltzer),  23  grandchildren,  12  great-grand- 
children, and  one  brother  (Edward  B.  Frey). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant 
daughter  (Janice),  one  grandson,  4 brothers, 
and  4 sisters.  She  was  a member  of  West 
Clinton  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  June  30,  in  charge  of 
Edward  Diener  and  Carl  Smeltzer;  interment 
in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Samuel,  son  of  James  and  Nora 
(Yoder)  Troyer,  was  born  in  LaGrange  C!o., 
Ind.,  Nov.  14, 1917;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  his 
home  in  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  July  20, 1988;  aged 
70  y.  On  Feb.  21,  1944,  he  was  married  to 
Carolyn  Rogers,  who  died  on  Mar.  27,  1987. 
Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Wanda  Lake  and 
Maxine  Troyer),  3 grandchildren,  and  3 sisters 
(Glada  Holst,  Goldie  Lambright,  and  Dorothy 
Kropf).  He  was  a member  of  Shore  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
July  20,  in  charge  of  Aden  J.  Yoder  and  Orville 
Miller;  interment  in  the  Shore  Cemetery. 

White,  Harold  Z.,  son  of  James  B.  and  Bar- 
bara (Zimmerman)  White,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Dec.  21,  1900;  died  at  United  Zion 
Home,  Lititz,  Pa.,  July  18,  1988;  aged  87  y.  On 
Apr.  15,  1922,  he  was  married  to  Anna  K.  Ko- 
froth,  who  died  on  Apr.  5, 1977.  Surviving  are  2 
sons  (Harold  K.  and  Clyde  L.),  one  daughter 
(Arlene  Mosemann),  7 grandchildren,  and  7 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (John  B.).  He  was  a member 
of  Landis  Valley  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Furman  Home  for 
Funerals  on  July  21,  in  charge  of  Lester  M. 
Hoover;  interment  in  Landis  Valley  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  fall  classes  begin,  Aug.  31 
Hesston  College  fall  classes  be^n,  Sept.  5 
Goshen  College  fall  classes  begin.  Sept.  7 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  15 
New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Sept.  17 

Conference  Editors  Workshop,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Sept.  22-23 
Mennonite  Writers  Conference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Sept.  23-25 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Consultation  on  Cooperation,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  7-9 
“Nurturing  the  Vision,”  Vision  95  event,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Oct. 
14-16 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct. 
23-24 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Oct.  27-29 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Oct.  28-29 

Northwest  Conference  fall  meeting,  Edson,  Alta.,  Oct.  28-30 
Southeast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Anderson,  S.C.,  Oct. 
28-30 

Normal  89,  joint  convention  of  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Normal,  111.,  Aug.  1-6 
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GOSPEL  HERALD 


Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Dukakis  and  Bentsen  offer  glimpses 
of  their  personal  religious  faith 

Democratic  presidential  candidate 
Michael  Dukakis  spoke  at  the  morning 
service  at  Third  Baptist  Church  in  St. 
Louis  with  his  running  mate,  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen,  the  Sunday  after  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention.  Bentsen,  a Presby- 
terian married  to  a Baptist,  gave  a per- 
sonal testimony  of  faith.  Dukakis  told  the 
American  Baptist  congregation  that  “my 
own  feelings  about  religion  and  my  own 
church  are  very  personal  to  me.”  He  said 
he  is  “a  good  member  of  the  Greek  Or- 
thodox Church,”  adding  he  might  go  to 
church  “10,  14  times  a year.”  He  said  he 
and  his  wife  Kitty,  who  is  Jewish,  “re- 
spect each  other’s  religious  tradition  and 
belief”  and  raised  their  three  children  “in 
both  cultures.”  Although  Dukakis  main- 
tains parish  membership,  a number  of 
Orthodox  clergy  say  his  marriage  outside 
the  faith  and  his  views  on  such  issues  as 
abortion  and  gay  rights  disqualify  him  as 
a member. 


Gallup:  religious  belief  in  U.S. 
growing,  church  membership  down 

While  religious  belief  among  Ameri- 
cans is  strong  and  growing  stronger,  U.S. 
churches  in  the  1980s  have  made  no  pro- 
gress in  bringing  believers  into  the  or- 
, ganized  church  community,  according  to 
a new  study  by  the  Gallup  organization. 
The  study,  an  update  of  a 1978  survey  on 
the  religious  beliefs  and  practices  of 
“churched”  and  “unchurched”  Americans, 
reveals  that  44  percent — approximately 
78  million  Americans— remain  outside 
: the  church,  compared  with  41  percent  a 

decade  ago. 

At  the  same  time  the  study,  “The  Un- 
churched American,  1988,”  showed  that 
Americans  hold  increasingly  strong  re- 
ligious convictions,  with  84  percent  stat- 
ing their  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  or 
the  Son  of  God  compared  to  78  percent  in 
1978,  and  two-thirds  saying  they  have 
made  a “committment  to  Jesus  Christ.” 
In  addition,  the  study  found  widespread 
support  (76  percent)  for  the  view  that  a 
person  can  be  a good  Christian  or  Jew 
even  if  he  or  she  does  not  attend  church  or 
I synagogue. 

j As  in  1978,  this  year’s  survey  reveals 
strong  criticism  of  religious  institutions, 
I with  59  percent  saying  that  “most  church- 
es and  synagogues  today  are  too 


concerned  with  organizational,  as  oppos- 
ed to  theological  or  spiritrual  issues,”  up 
from  51  percent  a decade  ago.  Churches 
also  received  lower  marks  for  social 
outreach,  with  41  percent  saying  “most 
churches  today  are  not  concerned  enough 
about  social  justice,”  compared  to  35  per- 
cent in  1978.  Despite  these  criticisms  the 
survey  found  that  churches  have  done 
well  in  maintaining  current  membership 
and  that  organized  religion  continues  to 
inspire  greater  public  confidence  than 
any  other  social  institution.  It  also  sug- 
gests that  prospects  for  church  growth  in 
the  1990s  are  good. 


Graham  urges  Christians  to  be  active 
in  both  political  parties 

Christians  have  a duty  to  be  active  in 
both  U.S.  political  parties,  instead  of  just 
casting  their  lot  with  the  Republicans, 
urged  evangelist  Billy  Graham  recently. 
“People  do  get  the  impression  that  if 
you’re  an  evangelical  Christian,  you’re  a 
conservative  Republican,”  he  said.  “I  do 
feel  that  that  idea  should  be  dissipated.” 

Graham  pointed  to  himself  as  an  ex- 
ample of  someone  who  defies  the  stereo- 
type of  the  Christian-Republican.  He  is  a 
lifelong  registered  Democrat,  although  he 
describes  himself  as  an  “independent” 
who  has  voted  for  candidates  from  both 
parties.  Graham  was  invited  to  offer 
prayers  at  the  recent  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Atlanta.  He  has 
made  several  such  appearances,  having 
attended  most  conventions  of  both 
political  parties. 


Debate  on  ordination  of  gays 
reaches  Lutheran  grassroots 

Debate  over  the  ordination  of  homosex- 
uals, a hot  issue  at  the  national  level  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  for  six  months,  has  apparently 
made  its  way  to  the  grassroots  level.  In 
recent  synodical  assemblies  conducted  by 
51  of  the  newly  merged  denomination’s  65 
synods,  ordination  of  homosexuals  was 
discussed  more  than  any  other  single 
topic,  according  to  a survey  conducted  by 
The  Lutheran,  the  church’s  official 
magazine. 

Ordination  of  homosexuals  has  been  a 
much-discussed  issue  at  the  church’s  na- 
tional level  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  when  three  ministerial  candidates 
at  Pacific  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 
in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  announced  that  they 
are  gay.  Ultimately,  ordination  of  all 
three  candidates  was  postponed  indefin- 
itely based  on  a determination  by  the 
church’s  Council  of  Bishops  that  gay 
candidates  for  ordination  must  “refrain 
from  homosexual  practices.”  In  as- 
semblies conducted  in  recent  weeks. 


synods  took  actions  ranging  from  rejec- 
tion of  a motion  to  screen  ordination 
candidates  for  appropriate  sexual  ori- 
entation to  support  for  the  current  posi- 
tion of  banning  practicing  homosexuals  to 
calls  for  studies  of  the  issue. 

Rose  Duchesne,  defiant  nun  educator, 
canonized  by  pope 

Mother  Rose  Philippine  Duchesne,  a 
Roman  Catholic  nun  who  battled  bishops 
and  was  sometimes  refused  communion 
for  her  defiant  attitude  toward  priests, 
was  canonized  as  American’s  fourth  saint 
by  Pope  John  Paul  II  recently.  More  than 
20,000  women  have  graduated  from  the 
19  Sacred  Heart  schools  that  Duchesne 
helped  start  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing former  San  Francisco  Mayor  Diane 
Feinstein  and  the  late  President  John 
Kennedy’s  mother  and  sister.  In  canoniz- 
ing Duchesne,  the  pope  said  her  life  was  a 
reminder  that  the  “call  to  holiness  is 
universal  and  does  not  know  the  boun- 
daries of  nation,  political  system,  culture, 
or  race.” 


Critical  shortage  of  church  organists 
reported  by  various  denominations 

Help  wanted:  church  organists.  Church 
leaders  say  there  is  a critical  shortage  of 
qualified  organists  in  a number  of  de- 
nominations. Contributing  factors  are 
that  almost  no  churches  offer  full-time 
employment  to  career  organists,  few  mu- 
sic students  at  college  are  majoring  in 
organ,  not  as  many  children  are  encour- 
aged to  take  up  musical  instruments  as 
before,  there  are  fewer  opportunities  for 
young  people  to  flex  their  musical  skills 
in  church  programs,  the  increasing  use  of 
taped  accompaniments,  and  a greater  em- 
phasis on  contemporary-style  music 
(where  synthesizers  fit  better  than 
organs). 


Christian  bookstore  industry 
triples  in  size  since  1980 

Christian  bookstores  represent  a $2  bil- 
lion industry  in  the  United  States,  almost 
triple  what  it  was  in  1980,  according  to 
leaders  of  Christian  Booksellers  Associ- 
ation. Nearly  10,000  registrants  attended 
this  year’s  CBA  trade  show  and  conven- 
tion in  Dallas,  with  buyers  from  1,600 
Christian  bookstores  placing  orders  with 
350  publishers  and  other  exhibitors.  CBA 
estimates  the  bookstores  sell  about  80 
million  volumes  annually,  with  best- 
sellers often  selling  two  or  three  times 
better  than  books  on  secular  best-seller 
lists.  But  books  account  for  only  45  per- 
cent of  sales  at  the  average  store;  music 
(18%),  gifts,  cards,  and  church  supplies 
are  part  of  the  mix. 
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Ritual  and  reality 


We  have  been  well  warned  about  the  danger  of 
empty  ritual.  The  classic  statement  against  it  is 
by  the  prophet  Amos.  “I  hate,  I despise  your 
feasts,”  he  thundered  in  5:21,  “and  I take  no  de- 
light in  your  solemn  assemblies.”  He  followed 
this  with  verse  24:  “But  let  justice  roll  down  like 
waters,  and  righteousness  like  an  ever-flowing 
stream.” 

Jesus  followed  with  a critique  of  the  Pharisees 
who  “tithe  mint  and  dill  and  cummin,  and  have 
neglected  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  jus- 
tice and  mercy  and  faith;  these  you  ought  to  have 
done,  without  neglecting  the  others”  (Matt. 

23:23). 

I suppose  it  was  a concern  about  phony  ritual 
that  led  Quakers  to  reject  the  commonly  accepted 
religious  structures — even  the  designated 
ministry — and  seek  to  nurture  their  faith  by  de- 
pendence on  the  Spirit  alone.  But  ritual  is  so 
much  a part  of  our  makeup  that  I think  it  is  futile 
to  try  to  suppress  it.  And  even  the  Quakers  ac- 
cepted the  idea  of  a ritualized  time  for  meeting  to 
discern  the  mind  of  the  Spirit. 

Given  this  penchant  for  ritualized  behavior,  it 
is  of  interest  to  consider  the  relation  between 
ritual  and  reality.  Whether  the  comings  and  go- 
ings of  rituals  do  indeed  affect  or  reflect  reality  as 
perceived  and  practiced.  It  often  seems  easier  to 
observe  the  negative  rather  than  positive  exam- 
ples. A speaker  at  the  conference  on  “Land, 
Ethics,  and  Community  Values”  which  I men- 
tioned in  my  August  9 editorial  told  how  he  grew 
up  in  a pious  farming  community  where  people 
attended  church  three  times  on  Sunday,  but 
abused  the  land  the  rest  of  the  week. 

A historical  study  of  18th-century  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans  is  reported  in  the  summer  1988 
issue  of  Brethren  Life  and  Thought.  Steve  Lon- 
genecker,  a member  of  the  Mechanic  Grove 
Church  of  the  Brethren  near  Quarryville,  Penn- 
sylvania, made  the  study.  He  considered  three 
groups:  Dunkards  (ancestors  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren),  Mennonites,  and  Moravians  and  found 
them  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  egalitari- 
anism, or  democratic  behavior. 

Longenecker  found  democratic  principles  in  a 
number  of  these  sectarians’  assumptions  and 
practices.  They  rejected  mediated  grace  and 
church  hierarchy,  for  example.  An  individual  was 
expected  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  follow 
Christ.  They  chose  leaders  from  among  their  own 


ranks  and  not  only  persons  of  wealth.  They  prac- 
ticed a ritual  of  washing  each  others’  feet.  They 
rejected  specific  luxuries,  especially  luxurious 
clothing.  And  almost  to  a person,  they  rejected 
the  practice  of  holding  slaves. 

None  of  these  were  universally  practiced,  of 
course.  Longenecker  notes  specifically  that  not  all 
Mennonites  practiced  footwashing.  Yet  he  ob- 
serves what  a leveling  ritual  this  was.  “By  wash- 
ing feet.  Brethren,  Mennonites,  and  Moravians 
put  their  democratic  beliefs  into  practice.  As  they 
knelt  before  each  other  in  turn  to  perform  this  re- 
ligious service,  they  abandoned  conceptions  of 
rank  within  the  group  and  demonstrated  that  in 
God’s  kingdom  all  followers  are  equal”  (p.  195). 

It  is  evidently  in  the  spirit  of  our  age  that  we 
feel  a need  to  objectify  like  this:  to  stand  off,  ob- 
serve, and  evaluate.  Since  we  do  it,  we  may  ask 
about  the  relation  between  ritual  and  reality. 

Like  the  chicken  and  the  egg,  it  is  difficult  to 
know  which  comes  first.  I would  believe, 
however,  that  the  18th-century  German 
sectarians  did  not  wash  feet  in  order  to  promote 
democracy.  They  did  it  out  of  obedience  to  Christ 
and  perhaps  in  the  second  place  to  make  a state- 
ment about  their  relations  with  each  other.  And 
as  Longenecker  observes,  “Perhaps  the  most 
radically  leveling  device  of  the  German  peace 
churches  was  feetwashing,  an  act  of  servanthood 
in  a time  when  owning  servants,  not  being  one, 
was  the  mark  of  status. . . . Prosperous  farmers 
washed  the  feet  of  tenants,  and  established  ar- 
tisans washed  the  feet  of  freemen,  journeymen, 
and  indentured  servants.” 

Regardless  of  our  ethnic  background,  we  Men- 
nonites today  are  the  children  of  these  German 
sectarians.  Like  they,  we  believe  that  following 
Christ  is  a matter  of  personal  choice.  Are  we  pre- 
pared also  to  follow  them  in  rejecting  status  and 
luxury  and  in  washing  each  others’  feet? 

I understand  that  in  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
pope  washes  another’s  feet.  No  doubt  this  is  a vi- 
carious act  on  behalf  of  his  millions  who  then  are 
not  expected  to  do  so.  Mennonites  have  no  pope  or 
hierarchy.  We  believe  in  a do-it-yourself  church. 
To  wash  another’s  feet  is,  in  some  respects,  a 
strange,  awkward  ritual.  But  it  is  one  way  to 
make  a statement — a statement  that  is  needed  in 
this  time  of  rampant  hierarchy  and 
consumerism.  By  our  statements  they  shall  know 
us. — Daniel  Hertzler 


Health  care:  how  much 
are  we  willing  to  pay? 

by  James  D.  Kratz 
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During  the  40  years  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  has 
existed,  the  cost  of  health  care  has  risen 
considerably.  But  it  has  risen  more  in  the  past  10 
years  than  in  the  previous  30.  In  1950,  three  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  gross  national  product  went  for 
the  nation’s  health  bill.  That  has  now  risen  to  12 
percent,  and  some  predict  it  may  rise  to  17  or  18 
percent.  In  the  first  20  weeks  of  1988,  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  Association  paid  an  average  of 
$715,000  a week  to  hospitals,  doctors,  labora- 
tories, and  members  for  direct  disbursement  on 
medical  bills. 

Many  things  have  contributed  to  the  increased 
costs  of  the  past  decade.  One  influence  is  the  ad- 

It  is  sometimes  difficuit  for  those  with 
good  heaith  to  understand  and 
appreciate  why  the  cost  of  heaith 
insurance  keeps  ciimbing. 

vance  in  medical  technology  which  permits  new 
kinds  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  for  our  ill- 
nesses. New  technology  has  tended  to  blur  the 
boundaries  between  life  and  death,  and  has 
forced  us  to  deal  with  new  ethical  issues  as  well 
as  financial  concerns. 

Both  ends  of  life.  More  money  is  being  spent 
for  medical  care  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  life. 

In  the  period  from  June  1987  to  June  1988, 
some  $711,000  was  paid  by  MMAA  on  eight  pre- 
mature births— an  average  of  $89,000  per  child. 
This  is  a good  example  of  the  dilemma  caused  by 
rising  health-care  costs.  A decade  ago,  the  costs 
for  these  children  would  have  been  a fraction  of 
what  they  are  today,  but  that  is  because  probably 
few,  if  any,  would  have  survived.  The  parents 
certainly  would  not  be  willing  to  trade  the  money 
spent  for  the  lives  of  their  children  and,  as  caring 
people,  neither  would  we. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  life,  a study  of  Medicare 
patients  shows  that  a third  of  the  payments  go 
for  the  care  of  patients  who  die  within  six 
months.  About  half  the  average  cost  of  health 
care  for  an  entire  lifetime  will  be  spent  during  the 
last  six  months  of  a person’s  life.  We  need  to 
prepare  now  for  the  choices  that  will  have  to  be 
made  at  that  time. 

AIDS  (Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syn- 
drome) has  been  given  much  publicity  as  to  its 


James  D.  Kratz,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  president  of  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  in  nearby  Goshen. 


potential  impact  on  the  health-care  system.  AIDS 
has  not  been  a significant  factor  in  the  escalating 
costs  of  the  past  several  years,  but  the  disease 
will  have  an  impact  in  five  to  10  years.  We  are 
fairly  certain  AIDS  will  have  a less  significant  ef- 
fect on  MMAA  than  for  society  in  general,  but  we 
will  not  be  exempt. 

Rising  costs  have  forced  MMAA  to  make  major 
changes  in  its  health  care  coverage.  The  Medical 
Expense  Sharing  Plan  begun  in  1979,  has  a 
lifetime  coverage  of  $500,000,  and  Team  Care 
Health  Plan,  the  newest  individual  plan  started 
this  year,  has  a lifetime  coverage  of  $1  million. 
Prior  to  1979,  MMAA’s  basic  health  plan — the 
Comprehensive  Health  Plan — had  a maximum 
benefit  of  $25,000  per  illness.  While  that  coverage 
became  inadequate,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the 
1970s  only  a small  portion  of  the  total  mem- 
bership reached  the  maximum  limit. 

The  Mennonite  experience  is  probably  not  un- 
like that  of  general  society  when  it  comes  to  using 
medical  services.  A recent  analysis  of  MMAA’s 
large  claims  payment  record  shows  that  in  the  pe- 
riod from  June  1, 1987,  to  June  1, 1988,  there  were 
33  claims  ranging  from  $50,000  to  $262,000.  Of 
that  total,  there  were  nine  claims  over  $100,000. 
Cancer,  heart  disease,  and  respiratory  problems 
(mostly  in  premature  babies)  ranked  as  the  three 
highest  categories.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note 
that  over  50  percent  of  the  participants  in  our 
health  plans  did  not  file  any  claims  in  the  one- 
year  period  from  June  1987  to  June  1988. 

Insurers  are  very  nervous  about  the  upward 
trend  of  health-care  costs  and  have  suffered 
losses  or  reduced  gains  in  income.  Similarly, 
MMAA  experienced  a loss  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1988,  but  that  does  not  mean  we  are  in  financial 
difficulty.  We  are  required  to  maintain  funds 
which  cover  these  situations,  and  we  take  our 
stewardship  responsibility  very  seriously. 

What  to  do?  The  basic  way  to  take  care  of 
higher  claims  costs  is  through  higher  rates,  but 
there  are  other  things  that  can  be  done  as  well  by 
both  MMAA  and  by  you. 

Some  of  the  measures  MMAA  has  taken  to  con- 
trol costs  include  adopting  a system  which  helps 
members  determine  appropriate  treatment  and 
charges  in  cases  where  the  potential  for  large 
claims  is  present;  adoption  of  a new  automated 
system  for  handling  claims — a system  which  is 
more  efficient  and  more  accurate;  promotion  of  a 
wellness  program  to  keep  our  employees  and 
members  healthy;  and  adoption  of  stricter 
guidelines  which  assign  a specific  cost  to  the  risk 
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This  graph  shows  the  types 
of  medical  problems  that 
have  caused  the  33  claims 
over  $50,000  forMMAA  from 
June  1987  to  June  1988. 


Some  of  the  medical  terms 
used  can  be  explained  as 
follows:  gastrointestinal, 
diseases  and  disorders  of 
the  stomach  and  Intestines; 
neurological.  Injuries  and 
disorders  to  the  brain,  nerves 
and  spinal  cord;  hematologi- 
cal, blood  diseases;  and 
musculoskeletal,  disorders 
of  the  bones  and  musclea. 


Cancer  — $873,761 .43  (8  cases) 

Heart  Disease  — $676,292.38  (8  cases) 
Respiratory — $545,888.83  (5  cases) 
Gastrointestinal  — $328,442.80  (4  cases) 
Neurological  — $298,147.10  (3  cases) 
Urinary  — $1 13,157.99  (2  cases) 
Musculoskeletal  — $104,637.25  (2  cases) 
Hematological  — $72,216.09  (1  case) 


a person  brings  to  the  health  plan. 

You  can  also  do  a number  of  things  to  help  ease 
the  burden.  You  can  take  more  responsibility  for 
managing  your  own  health-care  costs.  Ask  for  a 
second  opinion,  ask  for  generic  drugs,  question 
health-care  providers,  and  challenge  costs.  Focus 
on  wellness.  Do  everything  possible  to  improve 
your  health  and  to  stay  healthy.  Deal  with  the 
ethical  issues  of  care  and  treatment  at  the  begin- 
ning and  ending  of  life. 

There  are  ways  for  congregations  to  become  in- 
volved, too.  Some  congregations  have  had  mem- 
bers volunteer  to  provide  temporary  home 
assistance  for  those  who  would  otherwise  have 
had  to  be  in  a hospital  or  nursing  facility.  Others 
have  provided  funds  to  pay  a retired  nurse  from 
the  congregation  to  stay  with  those  in  need. 


Finally,  it  is  important  that  the  practice  of  car- 
ing for  each  other  and  sharing  our  health  costs  be 
spread  as  widely  among  our  sisters  and  brothers 
as  possible.  The  broader  our  base  of  support,  the 
greater  is  our  ability  to  control  costs  and  to  share 
the  burden. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  those  with  good 
health  to  understand  and  appreciate  why  the  cost 
of  health  insurance  keeps  climbing.  But  the  basic 
philosophy  of  mutual  aid  calls  for  those  who 
experience  the  gift  of  good  health  to  share  the 
burden  of  those  whose  experience  is  less 
fortunate. 

The  new  dimension  of  our  time  is  that  there  is 
much  more  that  can  be  done  from  the  day  of  birth 
to  the  end  of  life  to  maintain  and  restore  health — 
but  at  a cost  to  which  we  are  not  yet  reconciled.  ^ 
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What  if  they  get  the  wrong  man? 


by  Guy  E.  Wampler 

“They  framed  my  son  Charles.  Now  they  are 
going  to  execute  him.” 

Although  Rowena  Smith  looked  honest  and 
seemed  gracious,  I doubted  her.  After  all,  what 
mother  would  admit  that  her  son  had  committed 
murder? 

I went  to  the  Smith  home  at  someone’s  request. 
A woman  who  had  been  corresponding  with 
Charles  Smith  through  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  prison  ministry  in  Northern  Indiana 
District  has  sent  me  a letter  saying  that  Charles 


/ was  increasingly  convinced  that 
Charles  Smith  had  not  received 
a fair  trial. 


was  sentenced  to  be  executed  in  two  months.  He 
asked  her  to  find  a pastor  to  comfort  his  mother. 

A few  days  after  the  visit,  I went  to  the  local 
public  library.  Out  of  curiosity  as  much  as  con- 
cern, I looked  up  the  newspaper  amounts  of  the 
crime  and  the  trial.  The  newspapers  reported  that 
a 20-year-old  woman  on  her  way  to  a Christmas 
party  was  shot  in  the  parking  lot  of  an  elegant 
restaurant  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  where  I lived 
at  the  time.  The  assailant  stole  her  purse.  The 
crime  was  horrendous. 

Nebulous  evidence.  But  the  evidence  connect- 
ing Charles  Smith  to  the  murder  seemed  nebu- 
lous. No  weapon  was  found.  The  stolen  purse  was 
not  recovered.  Only  one  witness  accused  Smith  of 
the  crime.  Phillip  Lee  testified  that  he  drove  the 
getaway  car.  He  claimed  that  his  brother-in-law, 
Briddie  Johnson,  accompanied  him,  but  that 
Charles  Smith  had  fired  the  gun.  Johnson  did  not 
testify  at  the  trial. 

Lee’s  credibility  was  questionable  for  at  least 
three  reasons: 

•He  was  granted  immunity  for  his  testimony, 
although  he  admitted  being  an  accomplice  to  the 
crime. 

•He  didn’t  talk  until  months  after  the  murder, 
when  he  was  arrested  for  a petty  crime. 

•He  sent  a letter  to  Smith  after  the  trial,  say- 
ing, “I  can’t  stand  the  guilt  any  longer. . . . Sims 


Guy  E.  Wampler,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  is  pastor  of 
Hagerstown  Church  of  the  Brethren.  The  experience  he  writes 
about  is  from  when  he  was  pastor  of  Beacon  Heights  Church 
of  the  Brethren  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  The  article  is  reprinted 
with  permission  from  Messenger. 


(county  prosecutor)  was  putting  too  much  heat  on 
me. . . . I don’t  want  them  to  fry  you  for  nothing 
knowing  I helped  put  you  there.  I was  made  to  lie 
on  you,  man,  and  I’m  sorry.” 

Other  features  of  the  trial  were  disturbing. 
Smith’s  attorney  seemed  unprepared  and  inept. 
Later  in  a conversation  with  me,  a local  attorney 
called  Smith’s  trial  counsel  “mediocre.”  Another 
attorney,  with  unusual  forthrightness,  called  it 
“incompetent.” 

Equally  disturbing  were  the  timing  and  the  set- 
ting of  the  trial.  By  unfortunate  coincidence,  the 
trial  began  the  same  day  that  the  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  city  newspaper,  his  wife,  and  their 
son  were  found  murdered  in  their  home.  The  city 
was  in  an  uproar.  People  were  afraid  and  angry. 
The  sale  of  guns  shot  up,  according  to  local 
merchants.  People,  including  members  of  the 
church  where  I was  pastor,  installed  security 
systems  in  their  homes.  Clearly  the  atmosphere 
in  the  city  was  not  conducive  to  a fair  trial,  yet 
the  jury  was  not  sequestered. 

The  deputy  prosecuting  attorney  seemed  to 
play  upon  these  fears  when  he  said  to  the  jury: 
“Let’s  tell  him  (Charles  Smith)  and  tell  others  out 
there  we’re  tired  of  fear.”  Only  three  days  after 
the  trial  began,  the  jury  found  Smith  guilty  of 
murder.  On  the  fourth  day  the  jury  recommended 
the  death  sentence. 

Protest  of  innocence.  As  I read  these  accounts, 
the  pale,  troubled  face  of  Rowena  Smith  and  her 
protest  of  Charles’s  innocence  flashed  back  to  my 
mind. 

I arranged  to  meet  him  at  the  Indiana  State 
Prison,  where  he  was  being  held  on  death  row. 
During  our  visit,  he  mentioned  that  an  attorney 
from  Indianapolis,  Nile  Stanton,  wanted  to  help 
him. 

I called  Stanton,  who  told  me  that  he  believed 
Smith  was  innocent  and  had  not  been  afforded  a 
fair  trial.  I contacted  a group  of  clergy  in  Fort 
Wayne,  and  three  of  us  met  for  one  and  a half 
hours  with  the  county  prosecutor,  Stephen  Sims. 

Sims  was  courteous,  cooperative,  and  open,  but 
not  convincing.  “Smith  is  a dangerous  man,”  he 
said.  “He  has  a record  of  violence.” 

“Really?”  I replied.  “He  told  me  that  he  stole 
some  things  when  he  was  young  but  that  he  never 
hurt  anybody.”  I wondered  if  Smith  had  misled 
me. 

Sims  called  for  the  young  man’s  file  and,  to  his 
surprise,  found  that  the  record  substantiated 
Smith’s  word — a couple  of  burglaries,  but  no  vio- 
lence. On  the  other  hand,  Briddie  Johnson  had  a 
record  of  robbery,  a violent  crime.  We  didn’t  look 
at  Phillip  Lee’s  file. 
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Sims  summarized  by  saying  that  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  depended  upon  whether  they  believed 
Phillip  Lee,  which  they  did. 

Jury  member’s  view.  I then  contacted  a jury 
member  to  hear  his  point  of  view.  Steve  Gilpin, 
who  had  been  interviewed  by  reporters  after  the 
trial,  agreed  to  talk  with  me.  This  imposing,  deep- 
voiced schoolteacher  told  me  that  the  case  rested 

on  the  testimony  of  Phillip  Lee. 

“What  convinced  you  that  Lee  told  the  truth . l 
3,sk0d 

Gilpin  named  several  influences.  “Lee  looked 
the  jury  in  the  eye;  Smith  did  not.  As  a 
schoolteacher  I have  learned  you  can  believe 
people  who  look  you  in  the  eye.” 

I countered,  “Are  you  aware  that  black  people 
from  the  South  look  down  when  speaking  to  white 
authority  figures?  Polite  deference,  not  guilt  nor  ^ 
deceit,  may  have  caused  Smith  to  avert  his  eyes. 

Gilpin  dropped  that  point,  but  went  on  to  say 
that  an  expert  witness  had  “testified  that  the  gun 
was  fired  by  a right-handed  person.  A couple  of 
us  on  the  jury  saw  Smith  fake  that  he  was  left- 
handed.  He  was  holding  a pencil  in  his  right  hand 
before  the  testimony,  then  he  moved  it  to  his  left 
hand  and  pretended  to  write.” 

Actually,  Smith  was  not  faking.  His  mother 
told  me,  “Charles  has  been  left-handed  from  the 
day  he  was  born.”  I myself  saw  a thick  writing 
callous  on  a finger  of  his  left  hand  when  I visited 
him  in  prison. 

Gilpin  continued:  “The  jury  thought  Smith 
should  have  been  able  to  prove  where  he  was  on 
the  night  of  the  crime,  but  he  had  no  alibi.  I de- 
bated this  point  also.  Try  to  remember  where  you 
were  on  a specific  night  10  months  earlier. 
Gilpin’s  rationale  for  Smith’s  death  sentence 


troubled  me.  Instead  of  being  satisfied,  I was 
incrGcisingly  convincGd  that  Charles  Smith  had 
not  received  a fair  trial.  He  was  entitled,  I 
thought,  to  a better  chance  to  tell  his  side  of  the 
story. 

About  this  time,  Nile  Stanton  filed  a request  _ 
for  a new  trial.  Knowing  that  public  sentinient  is 
sometimes  an  important  factor  in  such  decisions, 

I wrote  a letter  to  the  editor  and  sought  the  sup- 
port of  Clergy  United  for  Action,  a local  Fort 
Wayne  organization.  Seventeen  clergy  members. 

Despite  the  many  strengths  of  our 
criminal  justice  system,  it  is  run  by 
fallible  human  beings. 


including  a respected  rabbi  and  pastors  of  several 
prestigious  downtown  churches,  signed  the  letter 
and  it  was  published  in  the  newspaper.  The  letter 
identified  disturbing  features  of  the  original  trial 
and  called  for  a “postponement  of  (Smith’s) 
execution,  a careful  investigation  of  the^crime, 
and  if  evidence  warrants  it,  a new  trial.” 

Two  days  later,  the  same  newspaper  published 
an  editorial  entitled  “What  K They  Get  the 
Wrong  Man?”  This  editorial  favored  a hearing^ 
“because  the  issues  need  to  be  aired  and  a man  s 
life  is  at  stake.” 

Several  months  later,  in  the  spring  of  1986, 
Judge  Alfred  Moellering  granted  a hearing  to 
consider  the  request  for  a new  trial.  After  17 
months,  in  August  1987,  the  judge  handed  down  a 
decision  denying  the  request. 


Sinister  Elegance 

Like  morning  dew,  gleaming 
in  the  first  rays  of  dawn, 
temptation’s  lure  transforms  a spiderweb 
into  a tablecloth  of  iridescent  lace, 
spread  in  readiness  for  dinner  guests. 

— Marilyn  Black  Phemister 


No.  10440,  Death  Row.  I haven’t  seen  Charles 
Smith  since  we  moved  from  Indiana  to  Maryland 
in  1985.  We  correspond  occasionally.  The  return 
address  on  his  envelope  still  begins:  Charles 
Smith,  No.  10440,  Death  Row. 

Smith  can  appeal  to  other  courts,  but  the  con- 
servative Indiana  Supreme  Court  rarely 
overturns  a jury  verdict  in  a criminal  case.  I hope 
he  is  not  executed.  _ 

Despite  the  many  strengths  of  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  it  is  run  by  fallible  human  beings. 
Public  sentiment  is  fickle.  Witnesses  can  fabri- 
cate stories.  Attorneys  can  be  incompetent.  Juries 
can  be  mistaken.  The  poor  are  especially 

vulnerable.  , , • 

One  of  the  reasons  I oppose  the  death  penalty  is 
that  once  it  has  been  imposed  it  can  never  be  re- 
called. ^ 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 

Under  fire 
in  Ei  Saivador 

What  do  the  early  Christian  commu- 
nities, early  Mennonite  communities,  and 
today’s  Christian  base  communities  in  El 
Salvador  have  in  common?  Could  there  be 
an  important  thread  which  weaves  their 
histories  together? 

“All  the  believers  were  one  in  heart  and 
mind.  No  one  claimed  that  any  of  his 
possessions  was  his  own,  but  they  shared 
everything  they  had. . . . There  were  no 
needy  persons  among  them.  For  from 
time  to  time  those  who  owned  lands  or 
houses  sold  them,  brought  the  money 
from  the  sales  and  put  it  at  the  apostles’ 
feet,  and  it  was  distributed  to  anyone  as 
he  had  need.” — Acts  4:32,  34-35,  NIV 

This  new  way  became  a threat  to  the 
Jewish  and  Roman  authorities  because  it 
called  for  those  who  had  many  pos- 
sessions and  power  to  share  them  justly. 
When  people  gather  together  to  organize 
their  lives  in  a way  that  they  can  improve 
their  lives,  they  become  a threat  to  the 
ruling  powers.  So  as  the  early  Christian 
church  grew  in  numbers  and  strength  it 
wasn’t  long  before  they  came  under 
persecution. 

In  the  16th  century,  the  Reformation 
took  root  and  shook  the  foundations  of 
the  complacent  Catholic  Church.  Even 
more  radical  yet  was  the  Anabaptist 
movement,  which  refused  to  align  itself 
with  any  political  power.  Because  of  their 
convictions,  many  Anabaptists  were  tor- 
tured or  put  to  death.  One  can  read  the 
accounts  in  Martyrs  Mirror. 

Here  in  El  Salvador  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  Latin  America  there  is  a resur- 
gence of  the  original  new  vision.  Much  of 
the  resurgence  stems  from  biblical  reflec- 
tion within  Christian  base  communities. 
They  have  realized  that  in  order  to  live 
more  harmoniously  and  improve  their 
lives  they  must  work  together.  Many 
people  of  the  Christian  base  communities 
are  joining  cooperatives  as  well  because 
the  population  density  is  high  and  few 
people  own  their  own  land.  As  in  the  first 
Christian  communities,  the  cooperatives 
are  striving  to  work  together  to  provide 
resources  they  wouldn’t  obtain  as  indi- 
viduals. 

A friend  shared  with  me  her  expe- 
riences with  several  thousand  civilians 
during  the  Phoenix  Operation— a 
scorched-earth  operation  which  began  in 
January  1986  with  constant  bombing  and 
strafing  and  which  eventually  led  to  the 
capture  of  over  1,000  civilians  by  the 
Salvadoran  military.  “We  lived  in  com- 
munity, helping  anyone  who  had  needs. 


No  one  went  without  food.  We  set  aside  a 
common  pot  for  the  widows  and  orphans. 
It  was  truly  wonderful  despite  the  daily 
bombing  and  strafing  by  the  Salvadoran 
air  force.”  Her  sharing  reminded  me  of 
Acts  4. 

The  Christian  community  is  under  fire 
here  in  El  Salvador  because  it  is  a threat 
to  the  rich  and  powerful.  Many  are  sub- 
jected to  psychological  and  physical 
abuse.  Others  are  murdered  just  because 
they’re  suspected  of  helping  the  guerrillas. 

My  Salvadoran  friends  have  been  a 
tremendous  witness  to  me  because, 
despite  the  oppression  they  live  under, 
their  faith  in  God  remains  strong.  I 
imagine  it  was  similar  for  the  early 
Christians  and  the  Anabaptist  mar- 
tyrs.— Gary  A.  T.  Guthrie,  San  Salva- 
dor, El  Salvador 

Restoration  of 
full  glory 

In  July  1987,  my  husband  and  I had  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  New  Orleans 
Congress  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  also  had 
the  honor  of  hearing  a speaker  named 
Ernestine  Reems.  Although  Ernestine 
Reems  spoke  for  only  about  20  minutes, 
the  anointing  of  God  was  obviously  upon 
this  woman.  The  Holy  Spirit  fell  upon  the 
25,000  people  gathered  as  she  shared  her 
simple  yet  direct  and  profound  message.  I 
write  this  not  to  present  her  message,  but 
to  present  what  her  calling  and  anointing 
represents  to  a part  of  the  body  of  Christ 
that  God  is  beginning  to  raise  up  in  this 
present  age. 

For  centuries  women  have  been  in  a 
position  of  inferiority,  second  place,  sub- 
jugation, forced  submission — or  any 
other  name  we  may  give  it.  The  church 
has  endorsed  that  theology.  But  God  is 
letting  his  people  know,  through  people 
like  Ernestine  Reems,  that  he  does  not  en- 
dorse the  theology  of  the  church  which 
practices  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
various  positions  within  the  body.  He  not 
only  honors  men  with  gifts  of  leadership 
within  the  body,  he  also  honors  women 
and  calls  them  to  places  of  authority  to 
lead  his  people.  God  calls  women  accord- 
ing to  the  gifts  he  has  given  them  and 
their  faithfulness  to  him,  and  their  call- 
ing is  not  based  on  the  default  of  men 
within  the  body,  as  some  have  taught. 

God’s  principle  has  always  been  and  al- 
ways will  be  mutual  submission  (Eph. 
5:21).  For  the  church  to  exclude  women 
from  leadership  positions  eliminates  half 
the  functioning  power  of  God.  We  hear 
and  talk  often  of  the  mighty  move  of  God 
and  how  he  is  restoring  the  church  to  its 
former  glory  and  more,  but  are  we  going 
to  allow  him  to  do  it?  How  can  a church  be 


restored  to  a greater  glory  if  only  half  of 
it  is  functioning  at  full  capacity?  How  can 
we  expect  God  to  continue  to  move  us  on 
if  we  are  not  open  to  submit  to  tbe  vessels 
he  chooses  to  use  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
poses? Can  we  afford  to  ignore  Galatians 
3:8,  which  states  simply  and  directly  that 
we  are  all  one  in  Christ? 

We  have  been  working  for  years  on  es- 
tablishing racial  oneness  (neither  Greek 
nor  Jew)  within  the  church  and  abolish- 
ing prejudices  of  social  position  and  class 
(slave  nor  free),  but  somehow  we  continue 
to  ignore,  excuse,  and  rationalize  away 
the  truth  of  the  last  hierarchical  struc- 
ture Paul  destroys  in  this  paragraph.  If 
Christ,  then  sees  us  as  neither  male  nor 
female  in  him,  then  his  calling  upon  our 
lives  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  outward 
packaging  of  the  person  we  are.  His  call- 
ing upon  our  lives  is  expressly  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose  through  the  persons  he 
selects  and  equips  regardless  of  race,  sex, 
or  station  in  life. 

Every  time  God’s  call  on  the  life  of  one 
of  his  daughters  has  been  denied  by  the 
prejuidice  and  restriction  of  the  body,  his 
glory  has  been  dulled.  And,  for  the  most 
part,  women  have  allowed  this  dulling  of 
God’s  glory  to  continue  by  allowing  the 
church  to  continue  in  the  misrepresenta- 
tion of  God’s  purpose.  The  bride  of  Christ 
can  never  reflect  the  full  glory  of  God 
until  every  part  is  functioning  at  full  ca- 
pacity within  the  Father’s  plan. 

— Sandy  Eidson,  Varna,  III. 

Untapped  riches 
of  our  seniors 

A growing  percentage  of  our  church 
membership  is  people  60  and  over.  Most 
of  these  have  been  church  people  all  of 
their  lives.  They  have  seen  conferences, 
congregations,  pastors,  hymnbooks,  and 
modes  of  worship  go  and  come,  and  have 
in  the  process  learned  a lot. 

They  have  the  perspective  of  years  on 
current  issues.  They  represent  a bank  of 
spiritual  capital  and  expertise  that  can  be 
drawn  on  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  give 
it. 

It  is  my  growing  impression  that  we 
don’t  draw  on  these  riches.  How  about  re- 
garding our  seniors  as  a body  of  expe- 
rienced and  wise  elders  who,  as  a matter 
of  course,  have  a major  role  in  making 
church  decisions  on  current  issues?  I am 
certain  that  we  would  often  be  surprised 
at  the  forward-looking  nature  of  their 
counsel. 

But  we  are  more  likely  to  ask  the 
teenagers  about  current  issues,  and  fol- 
low the  advice  of  people  who  have  little 
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6xp6riGncG.  My  obsGrv£ition  tells  me  th&t 
the  fear  of  becoming  irrelevant  if  we 
follow  the  advice  of  our  seniors  is  based 
on  a silly  superstition  and  is  totally  unjus- 
tified. 

Not  long  ago  the  Japanese  government, 
in  an  attempt  to  chart  a path  for  the  fu- 
ture of  Japan,  appointed  an  adviser  who 
was  nearly  90  years  old.  The  appointment 
was  not  window  dressing,  for  they  took 
his  advice. 

Could  it  be  that  the  direction  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  church,  which  troubles  so 
many  of  us,  is  locked  away  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  our  80-year-olds,  and  that 
churches  and  conferences  should  seri- 
ously ask  for  their  advice  and  follow  it? 
—Walter  Klaassen,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
(excerpted  from  “Mennonite Reporter”) 


Hymn  singing 
in  danger 

I have  concerns  for  the  direction  of 
worship  music  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  feel  that  I should  share  these  con- 
cerns in  the  spirit  of  love. 

Many  Mennonite  churches  and  church 
members  have  lately  developed  a taste  for 
musical  accompaniment  with  singing  in 


the  worship  services.  This  can  be  an  easy 
way  to  shirk  responsibility  for  working  at 
a living  choral  congregational  offering  of 
music  from  the  human  voice.  A piano  or 
organ  can  develop  lazy  singers  who 
neglect  to  use  their  God-given  melodic 
gift  to  its  fullest  potential. 

It  takes  effort  to  maintain  a lovely 
garden  of  song  in  the  church.  Weeds  are 
easy  to  grow;  they  come  without  effort. 
The  lazy  gardener  soon  has  only  a garden 
of  weeds.  So  it  is  with  the  church  and  its 
worship  music.  Each  person  must  de- 
termine in  their  heart  what  motivates  the 
desire  for  musical  accompaniment  in 
church  services.  We  are  responsible  first 
to  the  Lord,  then  to  ourselves.  If  our 
desire  for  musical  accompaniment  in  the 
church  is  to  be  entertained,  we  should  be 
careful.  We  may  find  ourselves  more  ac- 
countable to  the  modern  media  for  our  at- 
titudes on  church  music  issues  than  to 
either  the  Lord  or  tradition. 

The  public  schools  have  contributed  to 
the  decline  of  the  popularity  of  standard 
and  cherished  hymns  in  the  church.  The 
grand  old  poets  are  no  longer  studied,  nor 
are  their  works  memorized  as  part  of 
school  work.  People  no  longer  use  the 
hymnbook  along  with  the  Bible  as  a book 
for  devotional  reading  with  the  hymns 
printed  as  poetry.  The  first  English-lan- 
guage Mennonite  hymnal  was  so  printed 
and  used,  poetry  without  printed  music. 


but  with  suitable  tunes  indicated. 

Church  literature  and  study  courses  for 
younger  children  need  to  be  crafted  with 
the  view  to  teaching  them  the  rudiments 
of  poetry  and  the  memorization  of  hymns 
as  poetry.  Any  new  hymnal  should  have  a 
companion  book  available  of  hymns  in 
poetry  form  for  devotional  use. 

Hymn  singing  is  a vital  part  of  the 
Christian  experience.  Any  development 
which  weakens  this  important  function  in 
the  life  and  faith  of  the  church  leads  to  an 
impotent,  impoverished  shadow  of  the 
church.  A listing  of  important  areas  so 
necessary  for  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  a vibrant  hymn-singing 
church  follows: 

1.  The  study  of  hymns  as  poetry  on  all 
age  levels. 

2.  The  education  of  congregations  in 
music  reading  and  singing  methods. 

3.  The  study  of  hymn  writers’  lives  and 
accounts  of  hymn  writing. 

4.  Encouragement  of  hymn  writing  and 
tune  crafting. 

5.  The  use  of  more  standard  and  cher- 
ished hymns  in  worship  services  with 
perhaps  a brief  note  of  the  theology  con- 
tained or  taught  in  the  hymn. 

6.  Special  hymn  sings  and  the  singing 
of  hymns  in  daily  life  and  experience. 

7.  The  recruitment  and  training  of 
choristers. 

— Wilmer  D.  Swope,  Leetonia,  Ohio 


WHEN  YOU  WANT  YOUR  INVESTMENTS  TO  COUNT,  CHOOSE 

PAX  WORLD  FUND 

You  care  about  world  peace  . . . about  people  . . . 
about  the  environment.  And  you  can  choose 
investments  to  match  those  concerns. 

Pax  World  Fund  works  to  contribute 
to  world  peace.  It  is  designed  for  those 
who  wish  to  earn  income  and  to  in- 
vest in  life-supporting  products  and 
services.  The  fund  invests  in: 

■ non-war-related  industries 

■ companies  exercising  pollution 
control 

B firms  with  fair  employment 
practices 

B international  development 


Pax  World  is  a no-lc»d,  diversified 
mutual  fund  repr^ented  by  Menno- 
nite Mutual  Aid.  Minimum  invest- 
ment: $250. 

For  more  information,  call  or  write: 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 

Post  Office  Box  483 

Goshen,  IN  46526 

800-348-7468,  toll-free 

or  (219)  533-9511  collect  in  Indiana 


;;  PAX  WORLD  FUND 

' k;  - " INVESTING  WITH  YOUR 

5 ^ COMMITMENTS  IN  MIND. 

This  is  not  a solicitation  in  those  states  where  the  securities  have  not  been  qualified. 
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Church  news 


Churches  offered  ‘blueprint’ 
for  youth  ministries 


The  Allegheny  Conference  annual  meet- 
ing was  the  setting  for  the  first  workshop 
using  the  new  Blueprint  for  Congrega- 
tional Youth  Ministry.  Led  by  J.  W. 
Sprunger  and  Laurence  Martin  from 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  the  work- 
shop relied  on  many  of  the  images  created 
by  the  book’s  author,  Lavon  Welty. 

The  workshop  leaders  read  through  an 
idea  image  developed  in  the  126-page 
book.  The  scenario  concerns  a business 


Laurence  Martin  of  Mennonite  Pubiishing 
House  introduces  a new  resource  for  youth 
ministry  during  the  annuai  meeting  of  Aiie- 
gheny  Conference. 

that  has  burned.  The  owners  of  that  busi- 
ness decide  not  to  level  everything  but  to 
build  and  include  tbe  structures  that  have 
survived  the  fire.  Welty  tries  to  create  a 
pattern  that  is  similar  on  a youth 
ministry  level— retain  what  is  good  about 
current  youth  ministry  efforts  and  build 
around  them. 

The  workshop  emphasized  that  the  fo- 
cus of  the  ministry  is  to  shape  people,  not 
build  program.  “Youth  make  a lot  of  deci- 
sions,” said  Sprunger.  “The  aim  is  to  help 
them  make  more  effective  decisions 
through  the  building  of  support  systems.” 

One  example  of  such  a support  system 
was  proposed:  A youth  leadership  team 
that  would  help  inte^ate  all  areas  where 
learning  takes  place  in  the  congregation. 
Part  of  this  team  would  include  people 
who  plan  worship,  lead  the  youth  group, 
and  participate  in  mentoring  relation- 
ships. 

One  workshop  participant  asked 
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whether  this  plan  would  create  another 
committee.  Maybe,  came  the  response, 
because  a new  team  effort  is  being  pro- 
posed. Tbe  workshop  leaders  emphasized 
that  Blueprint's  objective  is  to  build  on  a 
congregation’s  current  situation  and  each 
congregation  could  respond  differently  to 
the  youth  ministries  proposal. 

Welty  has  worked  on  the  concept  of  the 
new  book  for  nearly  a decade.  He  has 
recently  been  hired  by  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House  as  editor  of  youth  ma- 
terials. He  will  introduce  Blueprint  to 
congregations  and  tell  them  about  his 
plan  for  an  integrated  youth  ministry. 

Laurence  Martin  is  director  of  the  Con- 
gregational Literature  Division  at  MPH, 
and  J.  W.  Sprunger  is  marketing  man- 
ager . Blueprint  was  a cooperative  effort 
of  the  Mennonite  and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  churches.— Daufd  Hiebert 


South  Central  Conference 
holds  annual  meeting 
in  Texas  for  first  time 

It  wasn’t  all  cowboy  boots  and  hats,  but 
from  the  barbeque  on  the  first  evening  to 
the  summer  heat  throughout  the  week- 
end, 250  participants  in  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  South  Central  Conference 
knew  they  had  found  their  way  to  Dallas. 
Besides  being  the  first  time  in  Texas,  this 
was  the  first  conference  hosted  by  the 
University  of  Dallas’  new  Conference 
Center. 

The  theme,  “Go  Ye!  Who  Me?”  set  a 
tone  which  was  followed  by  most  of  the 
speakers. 

Ralph  Lebold,  moderator  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  president  of  Conrad 
Grebel  College,  talked  about  the  work  of 
the  General  Board  in  relation  to  the  larg- 
er church  and  Individual  congregations. 
Freeman  Miller,  home  ministries  director 
for  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
used  New  Testament  writings  and  his 
own  experiences  to  challenge  people  to 
greater  evangelism  and  an  openness  to  in- 
tegrate new  members  into  congrega- 
tional life.  Each  of  the  four  districts  in 
the  conference  reported  on  their  activities 
and,^  throughout  the  weekend,  mission 
stories  focused  on  the  transforming 
power  of  God  in  the  lives  of  individuals. 

The  final  evening’s  activities  cul- 
minated in  the  presentation  of  the  James 
and  Rowena  Lark  Award  to  Conrado  and 
Ester  Hinojosa.  They  are  the  founding 


pastoral  leaders  of  19-year-old  Iglesia  Me- 
nonita  del  Cordero  in  Brownsville,  Tex 
which  has  grown  to  175  member^  The 
Lark  Award  is  presented  annually  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Hinojosas 

A founders  of 

Des  Allemands  (La.)  Mennonite  Church. 

Most  of  the  business  sessions  were 
spent  in  district  caucuses  as  delegates  dis- 
cussed the  responsibilities  of  the  new 
Task  Force  on  Conference  Structure.  The 
task  force  is  a response  to  questions  about 
staff,  financing,  authority,  and  structure 
In  other  business,  Jake  Flisher  turned 
wer  the  gavel  as  moderator  to  Wayne 
Hochstetler,  and  Bo  Bowman  was  chosen 
as  moderator-elect. 

Randy  Smith,  pastor  of  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.).  Mennonite  Church,  organized 
activities  for  50  youth.  Jerry  Holsopple,  a 
youth  worker  from  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church,  was  the  speak- 
er-— Don  Rheinheimer 


Showalter  to  succeed 
Beachy  as  president  of 
Rosedale  Bible  Institute 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Rosedale  Bible 
Institute  has  appointed  Richard  Showalt- 
er as  president,  succeeding  Walter 
Beachy,  who  will  retire  at  the  end  of  his 
current  term  next  June.  Beachy  has 
served  as  president  since  1975  and  will 
continue  on  the  RBI  faculty. 

RBI,  founded  in  1951  by  Conservative 
Conference,  is  located  near  Irwin,  Ohio. 
'This  past  school  year  it  had  230  students. 

Showalter  graduated  from  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  in  1968,  earned  an 
M.Th.  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  an 
M.Div.  from  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminaries,  and  pursued  additional 
studies  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary. 
He  taught  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
1970-73,  and  was  assistant  to  the  pre- 
sident at  EMC  for  two  years.  He  served 
on  the  RBI  faculty  in  1968  and  1976-79. 

Showalter  has  been  active  in  various 
capacities  throughout  the  Mennonite 
Church,  including  service  with  the  Coun- 
cil on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy  during  its 
first  eight  years.  He  was  also  the  coordi- 
nator of  the  evangelism/church  growth 
resource  team  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  and  has  been  a 
resource  person  for  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 

Showalter  and  his  wife.  Jewel  (Wen- 
ger), and  three  children  have  been  in- 
volved in  Muslim  ministries  in  the  Middle 
East  since  1983  under  Rosedale  Men- 
nonite Missions.  They  will  move  to  Ohio 
next  spring  upon  completion  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  assignment. 


(center)  and  Maki  Kawahara. 


EMC  hosts  32 
from  sister  college 
in  Japan 

Bridges  of  international  understanding 
aren’t  built  in  a day.  But  a strong  founda- 
tion to  that  end  was  constructed  at  East- , 
ern  Mennonite  College  in  three  weeks  this 
past  summer. 

Thirty  students  and  two  teachers  from 
Wakkanai  Hokusei  Junior  College  in  Ja- 
pan were  escorted  to  campus  by  James 
and  Doris  Bomberger,  who  spent  the 
1987-88  academic  year  as  English  teach- 
ers at  the  new  school  and  helped  to  p- 
tablish  a “sister  college”  relationship  with 
EMC. 

The  two-year  college  was  started  last 
year  as  a cooperative  effort  of  the  United 
Church  of  Japan  and  the  city  of  Wak- 
kanai at  the  northernmost  point  of  the 
northern  island  of  Hokkaido. 

Each  day  began  with  English  classes 
led  by  EMC  faculty  and  students.  Then 
the  Japenese  students  studied  local  his- 
tory, culture,  and  industry  and  visited 
sites  related  to  those  areas.  They  also 
traveled  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  to  Co- 
lonial Williamsburg. 

Some  of  the  group  came  with  a min- 
imal grasp  of  English;  a few  were  fluent. 
One  older  married  student,  Masako  Suga- 
wara  (pictured  above),  agreed  to  an  in- 
terview on  Harrisonburg  radio  station 
WSVA.  During  a commercial  break,  in- 
terviewer Jim  Britt  invited  Sugawara  to 
call  her  husband  in  Japan.  She  did,  and 
after  a surprised  husband  answered  the 
phone  (it  was  around  midnight  in  Japan) 
and  was  told  what  was  happening,  the 
two  conversed  on  the  air,  alternating 
between  Japanese  and  English. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  aspect  of  the 
visit  was  the  interchange  between  the 
students  and  their  host  families.  “We  had 
much  in  common  in  terms  of  cultural 
interests,”  said  Doug  Geib,  who  hosted 
Atsushi  Nakahata.  “I  feel  like  we  were 
able  to  introduce  him  to  the  typical  life- 
style of  young  adults  in  the  U.S.” 


Under  the  sister  college  agreement, 
students  from  Wakkanai  Hokusei  Junior 
College  who  want  to  transfer  to  a Chris- 
tian college  in  the  United  States  will  have 
their  credits  accepted  toward  a four-year 
degree  at  EMC.  Bombergers  anticipate 
that  eventually  several  students  from  the 
school  will  enroll  at  EMC.  “The  students 
visit  was  a valuable,  two-way  learning 
experience,”  said  James.  It  fits  right  in 
with  EMC’s  belief  that  we  are  all  mem- 
bers of  an  ever-shrinking  global  village.” 


Church  group 
challenges  local  system 
of  ‘poor  relief 

To  increase  “poor  relief”  in  Fairfield 
Township,  Ind.  This  is  the  goal  of  the 
interdenominational  Lafayette  Urban 
Ministry  and  of  John  and  Lyn  Buschert  of 
Lafayette  Mennonite  Fellowship.  Since 
1985,  John  has  been  a LUM  board 
member  and  Lyn  has  been  a volunteer  ad- 
vocate for  people  in  emergency  situations. 

“The  typical  client,”  says  Lyn,  “is  a 
single  mother  on  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  who  can’t  pay  the  util- 
ities. There  are  also  a lot  of  people  who 
can’t  pay  the  rent.  If  they’re  eligible  for 
trustee  assistance  from  the  township,  I go 
with  them  to  the  trustee’s  office  before 
LUM  helps  them.  Working  as  an  advocate 
keeps  me  in  touch  with  the  plight  of  the 
poor.  One  of  their  plights  is  the  township 
trusts©/^ 

Indiana  has  1,008  trustees— elected  of- 
ficials designated  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  the  poor.  The  trustees  can  set 
their  own  guidelines,  so  guidelines  vary 
widely. 

This  past  spring  Joe  Micon  of  LUM 
studied  Fairfield  Township’s  “poor  re- 
lief.” From  1984  to  1987  LUM  and  five 
other  churches  and  agencies  increased 
relief  by  30  percent  ($105,000  to  $150,000). 
During  the  same  period,  trustee 
assistance  decreased  45  percent  ($40,000 


to  $22,000).  LUM  targeted  five  areas  in 
the  trustee  system  as  needing  change; 
funds  disbursement,  eligibility  level,  ad- 
ministrative costs,  guideline  wording, 
and  sensitivity  to  the  poor. 

Following  the  biblical  example,  LUM 
board  members,  including  John  Buschert, 
asked  Trustee  Keith  Schilling  to  meet  pri- 
vately with  them  to  discuss  the  study 
results.  They  met  twice,  but  Schilling  did 
not  feel  he  could  make  any  changes.  LUM 
then  released  its  findings  to  the  local 
newspaper.  The  next  day  Schilling  in- 
creased the  township’s  eligibility  level  to 
75  percent  of  the  poverty  line  on  a 60-day 
trial  basis. 

A small  victory  was  won.  But  John 
reports  that  other  guidelines  are  now 
more  stringently  enforced. 

—Cindy  Hines  Kurfman 


New  VS  unit 
serves  the  needy 
In  Evansville,  Ind. 

Voluntary  Service  workers  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  have  arrived  in 
Evansville,  Ind.,  the  site  of  MBM’s  newest 
VS  unit.  The  vision  for  the  new  ministry 
comes  from  Patchwork  Central,  an  inten- 
tional Christian  community  working 
since  1977  to  meet  needs  in  its  racially 
and  economically  mixed  neighborhood. 

Jay  and  Sheri  Hartzler  of  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  arrived  in  July.  Jay 
administers  and  coordinates  Habitat  for 
Humanity  housing  projects  on  the  city’s 
southeast  side.  Sheri’s  assignment  with 
Patchwork  Central  is  still  being 
developed. 

VSers  are  being  sought  to  help  start  a 
health  outreach  program  Patchwork  Cen- 
tral members  have  envisioned  called 
“Growing  Older,  Growing  Wiser.”  The 
program  calls  for  identifying  health 
needs,  locating  available  health-care  re 
sources,  establishing  a resource  center  to 
provide  health  education  and  advocacy, 
and  eventually  developing  a health- 
care clinic  for  persons  ages  19-55. 

Some  VSers  may  also  be  involved  with 
present  Patchwork  Central  ministries, 
which  include  an  after-school  program 
for  children,  a neighborhood  economic 
development  center,  an  emergency  food 
pantry,  women’s  support  groups,  and  a 
center  for  community  renewal. 

VSers  will  relate  administratively  to 
Patchwork  Central,  which  is  the  local 
sponsoring  group.  The  VS  local  program 
coordinator  is  Biff  Weidman,  who  also 
continues  as  office  manager  for  Patch- 
work  Central. 

Weidman  is  a 1983  graduate  of  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  He  is 
a member  of  First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Indianapolis  and  he  serves  as  co-  editor  of 
Urban  Connections,  a quarterly  inter- 
Mennonite  newsletter. 
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mg,  sending,  winning,  and  training.  Re- 
sources for  these  five  areas  were  included 
in  a binder  of  materials  given  to  each  con- 
gregation. Congregational  caucuses 
following  each  presentation  helped  zero 
in  on  ways  they  can  begin  to  implement 
some  of  the  ideas  presented. 

A record  attendance  of  over  1,200  per- 
sons enjoyed  the  assembly  weeek  in  spite 
of  record  high  temperatures  which 
reached  100  degrees.  The  new  swimming 
pool  which  Highland  Retreat  opened  this 
summer  was  enjoyed  by  many  who 
wanted  to  cool  off. 

Around  200  children  participated  in 
special  activities  planned  for  them.  Ap- 
proximately 70  youth  and  70  young  adults 
also  enjoyed  special  sessions  and  activ- 
ities. Special  music  was  given  throughout 
the  week  by  six  music  groups,  including  a 
choir  from  New  York  City,  an  “alumni 
choir  from  the  former  Mennonite  Hour 
and  a contemporary  Christian  band. 

—Richard  Good 


Neta  Faye  and  Marvin  Yoder 


BACK  TO  JAPAN 

Yoders  help 
church  in  crisis 


Spirit  stili  writing  Acts, 
Stutzman  teiis 
Virginia  Conference 

“The  canon  is  closed— but  the  Holy  Spirit 
IS  still  writing  Acts,”  said  Ervin 
Stutzman  in  the  opening  address  at  the 
recent  annual  assembly  of  Virginia 
Conference.  The  Lancaster  Conference 
leader  spoke  twice  on  the  assembly’s 
theme,  ^ Acts  Alive:  A Church  Changed 
by  Mission.”  Other  speakers  were  veteran 
church  worker  Charles  Hostetter  and 
New  York  City  pastor  Michael  Banks. 


^ The  event  was  held  for  the  seventh  year 
m a row  at  Highland  Retreat  near  Berg- 
ton,  Va. 

At  various  times  throughout  the  week 
individuals  gave  inspiring  impersona- 
tions of  character  from  the  book  of  Acts. 
Barnabas,  Lydia,  Ananias/Sapphira, 
Khoda,  Peter,  and  Paul  were  some  of  the 
visitors”  from  the  pages  of  Acts. 

^ Business  sessions  were  shortened  to 
give  time  for  an  introduction  of  Operation 
Antioch,  the  conference’s  phase  2 of  Vi- 
Lapp,  executive  secretary 
of  Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
talked  about  how  Vision  95  is  being  im- 
plemented across  the  church.  Virginia 
Conference  moderator  John  Martin  pre- 
study  from  Acts  which 
highlighted  five  areas  evident  in  the  life 
of  the  church  at  Antioch — worship,  giv- 
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Ohio  Mennonites  help 
keep  Overground 
Railroad  running 

Mennonites  and  others  filled  Founder’s 
Hall  at  Sauder  Farm  and  Craft  Village 
near  Archbold,  Ohio,  recently  for  an  all- 
day  gospel  sing.  Along  with  an  open 
house  for  the  newest  building  in  the  his- 
torical complex,  the  gospel  sing  was  a 
fund-raiser  for  the  four-year-old  Over- 
ground Railroad  of  Northwest  Ohio  which 
helps  Central  American  refugees. 

“We’ve  helped  four  individuals  to  Can- 
ada in  addition  to  one  whole  family,”  said 
Tedrow  Mennonite  Church  pastor  Randy 
Nafziger,  who  heads  an  ad  hoc  committee 
of  members  from  various  Mennonite 
churches  in  the  Archbold  area. 

He  said  the  Overground  Railroad  fol- 
lows only  legal  routes  in  assisting  aliens. 
Any  refugees  detained  by  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment and  waiting  for  their  cases  to  be 
heard  in  court  can  be  assisted.  All  those 
the  Archbold  group  has  helped  were 
either  bonded  out  of  jails  or  released  on 
their  own  recognizance,  with  their  court 
dates  pending. 

“We  try  through  interviews  to  find 
those  people  who  have  a legitimate  claim 
for  fearing  their  life  would  be  in  danger  if 
they  were  sent  back,”  said  Larry  Wyse 
whose  family  has  hosted  the  one  who  has 
received  political  asylum.  “We  do  not  sup- 
port someone  who  is  simply  trying  to  get 
into  a better  economic  setting.” 

He  and  his  wife,  Donna,  hosted  a young 
woman  from  El  Salvador  in  their  home, 
the  group  considers  her  political  asylum 
status  “a  miracle”  because  the  U.S. 
government  rarely  grants  asylum  to  Sal- 
vadorans. However,  her  reasons  for  fear- 
ing persecution  in  her  homeland  con- 
vinced the  courts.— Rev  MWer 


Marvin  and  Neta  Faye  Yoder,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  workers  in  Japan,  have 
been  helping  Japan  Mennonite  Church  in 
a variety  of  ways  on  the  island  of  Hok- 
kaido, including  pastoral  and  training 
responsibilities,  during  their  most  recent 
four-year  term.  They  returned  to  Japan 
m August  following  a three-month  North 
American  assignment. 

Yoders,  who  have  served  in  Japan  since 
1960,  were  asked  by  the  church  in  1983  to 
pstor  the  Ashoro  congregation,  which 
had  experienced  a crisis.  The  congrega- 
tion has  an  average  attendance  of  25. 

Neta  Faye  helped  begin  a women’s 
group  two  years  ago.  It  meets  twice  a 
month  for  devotions,  fellowship,  and 
working  together  on  projects. 

Marvin  also  serves  as  co-administrator 
of  Eastern  Hokkaido  Bible  School,  which 
is  moving  through  a transition  since  1987. 
Presently,  the  only  program  offered  is 
congregational-based  teaching.  Marvin 
helps  with  some  of  the  teaching.  The 
school’s  board  is  currently  examining  the 
kind  of  leadership  Japan  Mennonite 
Church  needs  and  how  the  school  can  help 
meet  that  need. 

Yoders  spend  time  in  formal  and  in- 
formal counseling  sessions  with  congre- 
gational members,  Bible  school  students, 
and  sometimes  non-Christians.  A woman 
Yoders  counseled  last  year  began  attend- 
ing the  Ashoro  congregation  with  her  lit- 
tle daughter.  “She  said  she  felt  warmth 
and  caring  from  the  congregation,”  Neta 
Faye  reported,  and  later  she  decided  to 
follow  Christ. 

Yoders  are  excited  about  the  addition 
of  the  18th  congregation  to  Japan  Men- 
nonite Church.  Seven  people  are  pres- 
ently involved  in  the  church  planting  ef- 
fort in  Kitami — not  too  far  from  As- 
horo—and  will  be  joined  this  fall  by  MBM 
missionary  Mary  Beyler. 

Marvin  is  a native  of  Wellman,  Iowa, 
and  Neta  Faye  (Sweigart)  is  originally 
from  Perryton,  Tex.  Yoders  have  three 
adult  children — Deborah,  Stephen,  and 
Jay— and  one  grandchild. 


Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


comparable  to  false  prophets,  denying  the 
reconciliation  for  which  Christ  died.  Con- 
gregations who  do  not  witness  to  the 
boundaries  of  government  power  are 
worthless  salt.  They  are  guilty  when  the 
powers  go  mad. 


Millard  Lind,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Thank  you  for  two  articles  in  the  Aug.  9 
issue,  one  by  an  evangelist  (Jonathan 
Smith,  “A  Battle  Already  Won”)  and  the 
other  by  a lawyer  (Timothy  Stoltzfus 
Jost,  “Do  You  Have  a Coptitutional 
Right  to  Conscientious  Objection?”). 

The  evangelist  says  that  “peace  is  es- 
tablished . . . when  a person  and  groups 
of  people  submit  to  the  lordship  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Peacemaking  is  a distinctively 
Christian  operation.”  The  lawyer  says 
that  our  congregations  should  continue  to 
support  our  church  representatives  in 
Washington  [and  Ottawa]  “monitoring 
developments  and  reminding  the  govern- 
ment of  [the]  long  and  honorable  tradi- 
tion” of  those  who  searched  for  a place 
“where  they  could  obey  Jesus’  teachings 
against  violence  and  not  be  compelled  to 
fight  for  the  government.”  Both  evan- 
gelist and  lawyer  agree  that  the  front  line 
of  God’s  peace  movement  is  the  believing 
congregation. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  two  social 
ethic  issues  of  the  Schleitheim  Confession 
for  which  Anabaptists  died  (voluntary 
adult  baptism  and  love  for  the  enemy), 
the  first  is  quite  generally  recognized  by 
states,  though  in  some  places  even  today 
voluntary  Christian  assemblies  are  not 
tolerated.  The  second  issue,  just  as  rad- 
ical, has  not  made  as  much  progress.  As 
Jost  says,  “.  . . the  ability  to  field  an  army 
is  usually  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant powers  of  the  modern  state. . . . 

It  is  important  that  our  evangelists 
understand  the  unity  of  the  call  to  wor- 
ship God  and  the  call  to  love  the  enemy.  It 
is  important  also  that  our  congregations 
encourage  the  states  to  acknowledge  the 
boundaries  of  their  authority  and  power. 
According  to  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  God  has 
human  watchers  to  warn  God’s  people 
and  to  call  them  to  faithfulness  (3:17ff.). 
According  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  God  has 
heavenly  watchers  to  guard  the 
boundaries  of  state  power,  beyond  which 
the  state  loses  its  humanity  and  becomes 
a beast  (4:13-17). 

In  the  first  part  of  this  century,  Ernst 
Troeltsch  assessed  that  the  parent  of 
modern  human  rights  was  Anabaptism 
and  Spiritualism,  which  the  Reformation 
hated  and  drove  forth  into  the  new  world. 
In  1982,  the  European  Parliament  de- 
clared conscientious  objection  to  war  a 
fundamental  human  right.  In  pursuit  of 
our  call  by  God  to  our  society,  we  need  to 
be  active  in  evangelism  and  in  witness  to 
government.  Evangelists  who  leave  out 
peace  are  no  evangelists  at  all.  They  are 


Wendy  Rush,  M.D.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

I appreciated  Anna  Frances  Wenger’s 
article  addressing  the  nuring  shortage 
(July  26).  Yes,  we  can  transform  the  crisis 
into  a call.  Nurses  are  such  a vital  part  of 
the  health-care  team. 

My  own  experience  during  high  school 
and  college  included  working  as  a nurse 
aide  at  Hatfield  Mennonite  Home  on 
weekends  and  summers.  It  was  there  that 
I had  the  chance  to  work  with  some  of  the 
finest  nurses  I know.  I had  decided  to 
pursue  medicine  prior  to  this,  but  my  vi- 
sions were  enhanced  by  this  experience.  I 
worked  with  many  more  nurses  as  I went 
through  medical  school  and  a residency  in 
family  medicine.  Then  as  well  as  now  I 
remember  and  appreciate  all  that  I have 
learned  from  the  nurses  I have  worked 
with. 

The  field  of  medicine  offers  a constant 
challenge  and  opportunity  to  serve  for 
those  who  work  with  it.  We  must  aim  to 
keep  the  health-care  team  whole  by  en- 
couraging students  to  strongly  consider 
nursing  as  a career. 


Emanuel  Martin,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Most  analogies  if  pushed  too  far  turn 
into  perversions.  Karl  Birky  (“The  Busi- 
ness of  Church  Growth,”  July  26)  may 
understand  marketing,  but  he  may  not 
understand  the  obsession  of  golfing.  If  go- 
ing to  church  is  more  fun  than  playing 
golf,  then  either  he  can’t  play  very  well  or 
the  church  has  turned  into  a marvelous 
playground.  That  analogy  would  be  a per- 
version from  the  start. 

In  my  reading  of  the  Bible  and  Ana- 
baptist theology,  one  would  go  to  church 
to  worship  and  participate  in  the  com- 
munity of  faith.  It  is  a priority  for  me  on 


Pontius'  Puddle 


Sunday  morning.  It  is  part  of  the 
program  for  disciplining  and  nurturing 
my  faith.  Sometimes  enjoyment.  Some- 
times disappointment.  But  it  is  always  a 
response  to  the  grace  of  God.  It  is  a mat- 
ter of  priorities. 

When  I walk  over  the  golf  course,  when 
I work  in  the  flower  beds,  when  I listen  to 
my  stereo,  I am  nurturing  my  body.  I am 
relaxing.  Faith  may  benefit,^  but  that  is 
incidental.  It  is  a matter  of  priorities. 

When  church  competes  with  golf  or 
flower  beds,  it  loses.  Playing  golf  and  go- 
ing to  church  are  two  different  sections  of 
the  market.  What  the  church  needs  to 
proclaim  is  the  grace  of  God  calling  per- 
sons to  faith  in  Christ.  As  in  the  gospels 
and  the  epistles,  it  is  a matter  of  faith. 
People  need  to  be  challenged  to  nurture 
their  faith  as  well  as  their  minds  and 
bodies.  One  doesn’t  nurture  faith  because 
it’s  more  fun,  but  because  it’s  necessary 
and  good. 

There  is  a business  aspect  ot  the 
church.  There  is  a performance  aspect  in 
leading  worship.  But  if  the  church  gets 
trapped  into  competing  “away  from 
home”  by  competing  with  Madison  Ave- 
nue and  Hollywood,  the  church  loses. 


Norm  Unternahrer,  Wayland,  Iowa 

I would  like  to  make  a few  comments  in 
reference  to  Robert  Ro berg’s  Secrets  I 
Have  Learned  About  Justice  and  Peace- 
making” (July  5).  First,  I believe  it  would 
be  good  if  after  20  years  Brother  Roberg 
would  make  a return  trip  to  Latin  Ameri- 
ca and  spend  lots  of  time  with  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  and  mission  workers. 
Through  getting  to  know  these  workers 
and  the  many  poor  people  that  they  touch 
and  are  touched  by,  I believe  he  would 
need  to  back  down  on  some  of  the  state- 
ments he  made  about  the  poor.  I tend  to 
believe  that  his  recipe  for  not  taking  sides 
only  leaves  us  confused  and  lukewarm. 
Christ  certainly  was  on  the  side  of  the 
poor,  and  I am  thankful  that  many  MCC 
and  mission  workers  in  Central  and 
South  America  that  I know  identify  with 
and  are  on  the  side  of  the  poor. 


WHEM  X 

(JET  BY 
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Mennoscope 


Contributions  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Educa- 
tion decreased  by  5 percent  for  the  fiscal  year 
that  ended  on  June  30  as  compared  to  the  pre- 
vious year.  Contributions  to  minority  lead- 
ership education  decreased  by  12  percent.  MBE 
receives  about  42  percent  of  its  contributed  in- 
come directly  from  the  church.  An  additional 
58  percent  comes  from  church  high  schools, 
colleges,  and  seminaries.  The  goal  adopted  by 
General  Board  is  that  MBE  should  receive  70 
percent  of  its  contributed  income  directly  from 
the  church. 

Nearly  3,000  donors  contributed  $764,000  to 
the  Annual  Fund  of  Hesston  College  during 
the  1987-88  fiscal  year.  This  is  an  8 percent 
increase  over  the  previous  year  and  represents 
a new  record.  In  addition,  designated  gifts  dur- 
ing the  year  funded  the  new  Bontrager  Student 
Center,  established  four  new  scholarship  funds 
and  added  to  existing  ones,  and  raised  the  Pas- 
toral Ministries  Endowment  Fund  to  $415,000. 
Together  the  Annual  Fund  and  the  designated 
gifts  totaled  $1.8  million  for  the  year. 

The  leaders  of  two  women’s  groups  dis- 
cussed the  possibilities  for  cooperation  and 
integration  recently  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  two 
are  Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Commis- 
sion of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  Women  in 
Mission  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  Representing  WMSC  were  President 
Letha  Froese  and  Executive  Secretary  Marian 
Hostetler.  WM  was  represented  by  Elsie  Flam- 
president,  and  Ruth  Ramseyer,  vice-pres- 
ident for  the  United  States.  Officers  from  the 
two  groups  will  meet  again  during  the  Women 
m Ministry  Conference  in  Phoenix  in  Novem- 
ber.  A larger  gathering  is  planned  for  Normal 
89,  when  the  two  denominations  hold  a joint 
convention. 

Fifteen  people  from  the  Horn  of  Africa  dis- 
cussed the  violence  that  is  tearing  apart 
meir  countries  during  a recent  consultation  at 
Conrad  Grebel  College.  They  are  people  cur- 
rently living  in  North  America  who  have  a va- 
riety  of  opinions  on  what  is  happening  in 
Ethiopia  and  Sudan  primarily.  Both  countries 
are  suffering  from  famine  as  well  as  civil  war 
The  consultation  was  sponsored  by  the  Horn  of 
Africa  Project  of  the  college’s  Institute  of 
Peace  and  Conflict  Studies.  The  participants 
agreed  that  the  time  for  ideologies  has  passed 
—too  many  have  died  and  too  many  are 
doomed  to  further  suffering  and  death. 

Three  students  were  involved  in  summer 
field  studies  with  the  Institute  of  Peace  and 
Conflict  Studies  at  Conrad  Grebel  College.  All 
three  are  from  the  University  of  Waterloo, 
with  which  Conrad  Grebel  is  affiliated.  The 
three  are  Sorpong  Peou,  who  did  an  internship 
as  a researcher  with  the  Indochina  Project  in 
Washington,  D.C.;  Roland  Bellach,  who  was  an 
administrative  assistant  with  Habitat  for  Hu- 
manity in  Americas,  Ga.;  and  Annette 
Cloutier,  who  helped  the  poor  through  a base 
Christian  community  in  Bogota,  Colombia. 

The  laboratory  kindergarten  at  Goshen  Col- 
ege  has  been  reaccredited  at  the  first-class 
level  for  three  years  by  the  Indiana  State  De- 
Education.  It  was  established  in 
1959  to  give  teacher  education  students  a place 
to  observe  and  to  learn  by  doing.  Kathryn 
Aschhman  has  been  its  director  since  1962  and 
some  645  children  have  been  enrolled  over  the 
years.  The  kindergarten  has  a capacity  of  20. 
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Salford  church  marks  250th  year.  More 
than  250  years  of  history  will  be  the 
focus  at  Salford  Mennonite  Church, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  Sept.  17-18.  The 
anniversary  celebrates  the  beginning  of 
the  settlement  in  the  Salford  area  in 
1717,  the  construction  of  the  earliest 
meetinghouse  sometime  before  1728,  and 
the  deeding  of  the  land  to  the 
congregation  in  1738  by  members  Henry 
and  Magdalena  Ruth.  'The  continuing 
growth  of  the  congregation  and  the 
recent  rapid  expansion  of  the  community 
around  Salford  will  be  reflected  in  the 
observance,  as  the  weekend  pulls 
together  the  threads  of  the  collective 
history,  the  spirit  of  the  present,  and  the 
congregation’s  hopes  for  the  future. 

The  logo  (pictured)  chosen  by  the 
Anniversary  Committee  is  a copy  of  a 
“Fraktur”  done  by  Andreas  Kolb,  one  of 
the  teachers  in  the  Salford  school  before 
1811.  Located  in  the  old  meetinghouse 
itself,  this  school  included  among  its 
teachers  the  famous  Christopher  Dock. 

A cantata  based  on  Dock’s  life  will  be  a 
musical  part  of  the  celebration.  The 
anniversary  will  bring  together  people 
who  have  helped  to  form  the  present 
congregation  and  those  who  have 
embraced  this  faith  family.  During  the 
anniversary  weekend,  a video 
documentary  about  the  life  and  work  of 
the  congregation,  produced  by  father 
and  son  John  and  Jay  Ruth,  will  have  its 
premiere  showing.  More  information  is 
available  from  the  congregation  at  480 
Groff s Mill  Rd.,  Harleysville,  PA  19438; 
phone  215-256-6561. 


A church-planting  project  is  beginning  in 
Muncie,  Ind.,  this  fall.  It  involves  interested 
Mennonite  students  and  others  at  Ball  State 
University.  Leading  the  effort  is  Communion 
Fellowship  of  Goshen,  Ind.— a five-year-old 
congregation  that  has  had  success  with 
students  and  young  adults.  The  leaders  of  the 
project  are  Bob  and  Sylvia  Ewert  of  Com- 
munion Fellowship.  Bob  is  a 1988  graduate  of 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 
Doug  Fike,  one  of  Communion  Fellowship’s 
pastoral  leaders,  is  serving  as  “church  planting 
mentor.”  The  project  is  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Indiana-Michigan 
Conference,  and  Central  District  (General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church). 

Edition  4 of  the  “All  God’s  People’’  video 
series  was  honored  by  Religion  in  Media 

during  that  group’s  recent  annual  Angel 
Awards  ceremony  in  Los  Angeles.  The  video 
series,  produced  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  tells  faith-in-action  stories.  Featured 
in  edition  4 are  Jim  Croegaert,  music  director 
ot  Reba  Place  Fellowship  in  Evanston,  111  • 
Bertha  Beachy,  manager  of  Provident  Book- 
store in  Goshen,  Ind.;  Henry  and  Pat  Wiens 
church  planters  in  Grand  Junction,  Colo.;  and 
David  and  Suzanne  Hayden  directors  of  Jus- 
tice House  for  the  homeless  in  Roanoke,  Va. 
All  six  editions  of  All  God’s  People  can  be 
purchased  from  Media  Ministries  at 
MBM,  1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 

Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services  has  an- 
nounced this  year’s  recipients  of 
scholarships  from  its  Elmer  Ediger  Memorial 
Scholarship  program.  They  are  Peter  Conrad, 
who  is  studying  clinical  psychology  at  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary;  Julie  King  Keim,  who 
plans  to  study  expressive  art  therapies  at  Le- 
sley College  Graduate  School;  Ethel  Shank 
who  IS  pursuing  a master’s  degree  in  mental 
health  nursing  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; James  Wiebe,  who  is  a music  therapy 
^udent  at  the  University  of  Kansas;  Rachel 
Yoder,  who  is  studying  psychology  at  Bethel 
College;  and  Falthe  Zercher,  who  is  a social 
work  student  at  Temple  University.  The  six 
were  chosen  from  52  candidates. 


General  Conference  Mennonites  in  the  East 
voted  for  “greater  cooperation”  with  local 
Mennonite  Church  conferences  during  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  Eastern  District  at 
Camp  Men-O-Lan  near  Quakertown,  Pa.  In  the 
167-38  vote,  the  delegates  also  called  for  dia- 
logue with  nearby  MC  conferences  about  the 
implications  of  the  possible  integration  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church. 

John  Rogers  resigned  as  an  editor  at  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House  at  the  end  of 
August.  He  IS  pursuing  a doctorate  in  spiri- 
tuality at  Duquesne  University  in  Pittsburgh. 
Rogers  joined  the  Congregational  Literature 
Division  of  MPH  in  1982,  and  he  edited  a va- 
nety  of  materials,  including  Builder  magazine. 
He  also  helped  develop  a new  youth  program 
for  the  Mennonite  Church  and  served  on  the 
Inter-Mennonite  Task  Force  on  Future  Models 
of  Education.  Rogers’  responsibilities  are  being 
picked  up  on  a one-year  interim  basis  by  Lavon 
Welty,  former  youth  secretary  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  and  David 
Hiebert,  a graphic  designer  at  MPH. 


Fond  memories  made  for  lonely  hours.  Fellowship  was  the  emphasis  of  the  annual 
chicken  barbecue  held  recently  at  Mennonite  Home-a  333-bed  retirement  facility  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  auxiliary  to  help  finance  furniture  for  the  new 
nursing  wing.  Resident  involvement  began  several  weeks  earlier— stuffing  plastic 
ware  into  small  bags  and  assembling  boxes  for  take-outs.  Others  contributed 
throughout  the  year  making  ceramics,  wooden  toys,  quilts,  and  crocheted  items. 
Excitement  ran  high  among  the  residents.  A balmy  surtimer  day  enhanced  the 
atmosphere  as  family  and  friends  gathered  around  picnic  tables  and  enjoyed  deli- 
cious chicken.  “Yum,  this  is  good,”  commented  a child  licking  his  fingers.  The 
contented  hum  of  conversation  and  laughter  was  heard.  New  life  was  brought  to  the 
nursing  home.  Fond  memories  were  made  for  lonely  hours. — Sara  Leaman  Keener 


Ed  Taylor  retired  from  his  work  at  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  at  the  end  of  June. 
He  is  now  a part-time  administrator  and 
teacher  at  Auburn  Career  Center  in  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio.  Taylor  served  for  10  years  in  a va- 
riety of  home  ministries  positions,  commuting 
to  MBM  headquarters  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  from 
his  home  in  the  Cleveland  suburb  of  Wickliffe. 
Most  recently  he  was  an  evangelism  and 
church  development  consultant  to  Mennonite 
Church  conferences.  He  also  led  Friendship 
Evangelism  Seminars. 

Tim  Martin  resigned  as  development  man- 
ager at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  at  the 
end  of  July.  He  is  now  a fundraising  consultant 
with  Kolb  and  Christophel  of  Goshen,  Ind. 
Martin  joined  the  MBM  staff  in  1985,  and  his 
work  was  in  the  Church  Relations  Depart- 
ment. 

Ten  people  currently  serve  as  Associates  in 
Mission  (AIM)  with  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  They  serve  a year  or  more  as  ap- 
prentices to  gain  further  experience  in  mis- 
sions. They  are  recruited  from  those  who  have 
previously  served  in  two  other  Eastern  Board 
programs— Youth  Evangelism  Service  (YES) 
and  Voluntary  Service  (VS).  Support  for  the 
AIM  workers  comes  from  their  home  congrega- 
tions and  from  the  programs  where  they  serve. 
Sometimes  they  get  part-time  jobs  locally. 
AIM  director  Glenn  Kauffman  says  more  AIM 
workers  are  needed  to  fill  the  many  requests 
for  their  help. 


Pastoral  transitions: 

•Bob  and  Enid  Schloneger  were  installed  as 
pastors  of  Millersburg  (Ohio)  Mennonite 
Church  on  July  31.  They  both  served  pre- 
viously as  pastors  of  North  Clinton  Mennonite 
Church,  Wauseon,  Ohio. 


•Sam  Thomas  was  licensed  as  pastor  of  Land- 
isville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  on  July  31.  He 
succeeds  Chester  Kurtz. 

•Linford  Martin  and  Elaine  Homer  Martin 
were  ordained  as  pastors  of  Kingview  Men- 
nonite Church,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  14.  They 
were  both  licensed  in  1985. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Retreat  for  Elementary  School  Administra- 
tors, Oct.  6-7,  at  Camp  Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa. 
The  annual  event  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Elementary  Education  Council.  The  topic  is 
“Passing  on  the  Faith;  Church,  School,  and 
Ojmmunity,”  and  the  main  speaker  is  so- 
ciologist-educator Don  Kraybill.  More  infor- 
mation from  Jane  Moyer  at  New  Danville  Men- 
nonite School,  393  Long  Ln.,  Lancaster,  PA 
17603;  phone  717-872-2506. 

•Ohio  Mennonite  Renewal  Conference,  Sept. 
30-Oct.  2,  at  Central  Christian  High  School, 
Kidron,  Ohio.  The  theme  is  “The  Quest  for 
Holiness  in  the  Life  of  the  Believer,”  and  the 
main  speakers  are  Dan  Yutzy  of  Taylor  Uni- 
versity and  Matilda  Kipfer  of  Women’s  Aglow 
Fellowship  International.  Offered  during  the 
conference  is  a youth  retreat  at  Camp  Luz.  Jep 
Hostetler  of  Ohio  State  University  is  the 
resource  person  for  that.  More  information  is 
available  by  phoning  216-857-8944. 

•Mennonite  and  Brethren  Marriage  Encounter- 
Weekend,  Nov.  11-13,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  It  is 
sponsored  by  Berea  Mennonite  Church  in  At- 
lanta. More  information  from  the  church  at 
1088  Bouldercrest  Dr.,  SE,  Atlanta,  GA  30316; 
phone  404-627-3283. 

•250th  Anniversary  Celebration  of  Hostetlers 
in  America,  Sept.  11,  at  Conestoga  Mennonite 
Church,  Morgantown,  Pa.  This  marks  the  com- 
ing of  this  family  to  America  in  1738.  Pro- 
fessor-sociologist John  Hostetler  is  the  main 
speaker.  More  information  from  Lois  Ann 
Mast  at  Box  171,  Elverson,  PA  19520. 


Church-related  joh  openings: 

•Administrator,  Voluntary  Service,  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The  person  will 
be  responsible  for  VS  placement,  administra- 
tion, and  publicity.  VS  is  part  of  the  Disciple- 
ship  Ministries  Division.  Qualifications  include 
organizational  and  interpersonal  skills.  Con- 
tact Bob  Horst  at  Eastern  Board,  Salunga,  PA 
17538;  phone  717-898-2251. 

•Claim  recovery  specialist,  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid.  This  is  with  the  automobile  aid  program. 
On-the-job  training  and  focused  educational 
experiences  will  be  provided.  The  work  in- 
volves investigative  details,  case  preparation, 
negotiation,  and  creativity.  Keyboard  skills  are 
required.  An  insurance  background  and  com- 
puter experience  are  preferred.  Contact  the 
Personnel  Office  at  MMA,  Box  483,  Goshen, 
IN  46526;  phone  219-533-9511. 


Correction:  The  caption  with  the  cover  photo 
in  the  July  19  issue  should  say,  “Mubarak 
Awad  reviews  a statement  about  the  bulldoz- 
ing of  a Palestinian  home  by  Israeli  soldiers’’— 
not  Jewish  settlers. 


Change  of  address:  Harvey  Yoder  from 
Broadway,  Va.,  to  1135  Hamlet  Dr.,  Har- 
riannhurm  VA  2280L  phone  703-432-0531. 


New  members 


Bahia  Vista,  Sarasota,  Fla.:  Jewel  Weiler, 
Carrie  Yoder,  Dawn  Mandia,  and  Tonya  Yoder 
by  baptism,  and  Tammy  Knight  by  confession 
of  faith.  . 

Stoner  Heights,  Louisville,  Ohio:  Elsie 
Garrison,  Jaime  Bettis,  Kim  Shissler,  Wendy 
Krabill,  Marsha  Reinford,  and  Nevin  Reinford. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bontrager,  Vernon  and  Sue  (Detwiler),  La- 
Grange,  Ind.,  first  child,  Staci  Kanae,  June  26. 

Brydge,  Steven  and  Rebecca  (Esch),  New- 
port News,  Va.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Rachel  Margaret,  June  16. 

Budd,  Michael  and  Peggy  (Snyder), 
Hawkesville,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter. 
May  17. 

Castellow,  Marvin  and  Shirley  (Bergey), 
Va.,  first  child,  Thomas  Wayne,  Aug.  8. 

Cooper,  Dave  and  Lorraine,  Raleigh,  N.C., 
first  child,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  July  25. 

Eicher,  Allan  and  Lisa,  Leo,  Ind.,  third 
child,  first  daughter,  Caitlin  Elizabeth,  June  6. 

Frey,  Ted  and  Merle  (Fast),  Hawkesville, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Bronwyn  Amelia,  Mar.  3. 

Hoover,  Wendell  L.  and  Trish  (Swartley), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  first  child,  Micah  Elias,  Aug.  6. 

Johnson,  Ed  and  Beth  (Moyer),  Hatfield, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Karl  Edward,  Aug.  5. 

Lichti,  Fred  and  Rosie  (Zehr),  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Leah 
Joy,  July  27. 

Litwiller,  Doyle  and  Sharon  (Oswald), 
Hopedale,  111.,  first  child,  Jacob  Oswald,  Aug. 
9. 
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Long,  Kenneth  and  Darla  (Beitzel),  Eph- 
rata,  Pa.,  fourth  son,  Kalen  Ray,  Aug.  4. 

MacKay,  Bruce  and  Miriam  (Hochstetler), 
Wataugo,  Tex.,  first  child,  Hannah  Erin,  July 

Miller,!  Jim  Melody,  .,  Iowa, 


— j Miiu  10  WE 

fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Sara  Ann,  July 

Miller,  Merrill  and  Cindy  (Litwiller),  Ka- 
mna,  Iowa,  first  child,  Hannah  Danielle,  Aug. 

Moyer,  Jay  and  Cindy  (Leber),  Souderton, 
ra.,  second  daughter,  Lindsay  Marie,  Aug.  6. 

Nafziger,  J'ohn  and  Margo  (Westerbeek), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  third  son.  Case  Michael,  July  25 
Nelson,  Donald  and  Jacqueline  (Kreider), 
Jarod^Au^g’  *^^**^^  child,  first  son,  Donald 

Reimer,  Wesley  and  Karen  (Regier),  Protec- 
tion  Kans  second  child,  first  son,  Michael 
Wesley,  July  16. 

Rittenhouse,  Dennis  and  Mary  (Yungineer) 

Sy  ’ ofyid, 

Schlabaugh,  John  and  Jane  (Niffenegger) 
Kalona,  Iowa,  first  child,  Hannah  Lynn,  Au£ 

She^,  Melvin  and  Cheryl  (Brunk),  Newport 
News,  Va.,  first  child,  Selah  Louise,  June  14 
Yoder,  Gary  and  Shannon  (Graber) 
^ogootee,  Ind.,  first  child,  Melissa  Jade,  Aug! 

. Yoder  Edward  and  Carol  (Good),  Hunt- 

futZ’  fn’  Cassandra  Ann, 

July  JO.  (One  daughter  deceased  ) 

Yoder,  Wendell  P.  and  Darlene  (Unzicker), 
Meyersdale,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter 
Rachel  Darlene,  July  22.  ct^giuer, 

Calvin  and  Thelma 

Ssl^NeiUuTs"' 


Marriages 


no  more  than  six 
redding.  A six-month  free 
sj^scnphon  is  given  to  those  not  now  receivina 
Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is  su^S  ^ 

Clary  Alexander 

and  Karen  Ann  Seitz,  both  of  Slate  Hill  cong 
^h'^emanstown.  Pa.,  by  Samuel  J.  Troyer,’ 

Bowers-Geiser.  Mitch  Bowers,  Orrville 
®^’°;,CJiurch  of  Christ,  and  Pam  Geiser,  Kid- 
ron,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  July 

Coressel,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Catholic  Church,  and  Lori  Beck,  Arch- 
bold, ()hio,  Zion  cong.,  by  Ellis  Croyle,  Aug.  6 

Hartman-BIythe.  Harold  Hartman,  Beech 
cong  Louisville,  Ohio,  and  Dorothy  Blythe 

MMune?”^^^’  by  Joe  Kra- 

Jr.,  Marietta, 

Pa  Mount  Joy  cong.,  and  Rebecca  L.  Harnish 
u U"*ted  Methodist  Church  ’ 

by  Robert  Wilt  and  Shelley  Shellenberger. 

Kanagy-Stutzman.  Charles  Kanagy  Beth- 
El  cong.,  ^lorado  Springs,  Colo.,  and  Judy 
Stutzman,  Normal  cong..  Normal,  111.,  by  Orie 

Wenger  and  Tom  Kauffman,  June  18 

and  (vhristi  Bisoni,  Hesston,  Kans.,  by  Dan 
Johnston,  July  30. 

Leonard-Neff.  Ron  Leonard,  Lake  Odessa, 


Mich.  Lake  Odessa  cong.,  and  Yvonne  Neff 
Ship^ewana,  Ind.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  bv  Or- 
ville G.  Miller,  July  30. 

Longenecker-Gingerich.  Linfred  Martin 
^ngenecker,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  Ambler  cong.,  and 
Jewel  Yvonne  Gingerich,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Upper 
Deer  Creek  cong.,  by  Dan  Longenecker,  father 
ot  the  groom,  July  31. 

Mason-Yantzi.  Bernard  Mason,  Simcoe, 
Ont.,  Catholic  Church,  and  Sherry  Yantzl 
Georgetown,  Ont.,  Poole  cong.,  by  David  Bru- 
bacher,  Aug.  6. 

Jo  Miller,  Bethel  cong., 
Wayland,  Iowa,  and  Jana  Graber,  Sunnyside 
Conservative  cong.,  Kalona,  Iowa,  by  Orie 
Wenger,  Aug.  6.  . j ic 

Miller-Zook.  Michael  Zehr  Miller,  Rem- 
7 P’®^®ant  View  cong.,  and  Jana 

Zook,  Montecello,  Ind.,  Glennon  Heights  cong 
by  Ross  T.  Bender,  June  11 
R-  Mullet,  Berlin 
Ohio,  Millersburg  cong.,  and  Jill  Marie  Bas- 

- Leon 

Patterson-Myers.  John  Patterson,  Harper 
Kans.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Pamela  Myers’ 
Harper,  Kans.,  Pleasant  Valley  cong.,  by  Wel- 
don Martens,  July  23.  e,uj,vvei 

Schaefer-Sdne.  Eugene  Schaefer  and  Lori 
Stine,  both  of  Powhatan  cong.,  Powhatan,  Va 
by  Lewis  Burkholder,  June  18.  ’ 

Schumacher-Buckwalter.  William  Schu- 
macher.  Pandora,  Ohio,  St.  John’s  cong.,  and 
Carole  Buck  waiter,  Andover,  N.Y  Indepen- 
dence  cong.,  by  Robert  Buckwalter,’  father  of 
the  bride,  July  9. 

Stutzman-Detweiler.  Leslie  Stutzman, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  and  Bar- 
bara Detweiler,  Inola,  Okla.,  Zion  cong.,  by 
Vernon  E.  Bontreger,  July  29. 

Yoder-Erhart.  Loran  Yoder,  Lower  Deer 
Creek  cong.  Kalona,  Iowa,  and  April  Erhart 
United  Methodist  Church,  Solon,  Iowa,  by 
Doug  Peterson,  May  21.  ^ 

J°®®Pb  Yoder,  Hunting- 
M u Maple  Grove  cong.,  and  Lisa  Mc- 
Mahon,  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  Word  of  Life  Fellow- 
ship, by  Mervm  Yoder,  July  30. 


and? vJiWT  ^ ^^'^gbter  of  Jacob 

pd  Lydia  (Jantzi)  Albrecht,  was  born  in  Morn- 

mgton  Twp.,  Ont.,  Jan.  16, 1920;  died  of  cancer 
Hospital,  London,  Ont.,  July  12 
1988;  aged  68  y On  June  21, 1939,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Nelson  Ropp,  who  surviyes.  Also  suryiv- 
ing  are  4 daughters  (Shirley  Jutzi,  Marjorie 
Gingerich,  Karen  Moffat,  and  Linda  MacDon- 
ald), 3 sons  (Donald,  Wayne,  and  Larry)  21 
pandchildren,  one  great-grandchild,  ’one 

iFdS^r  3 sisters 

(Edna  Gerber,  Ruby  Roth,  and  Eileen  Bren- 

Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
July  15,  in  charge  of  David  Brubacher;  inter- 
ment in  the  church  cemetery. 

Soni^nk,  John  Franklin,  son  of  George 
W and  Hagger  (Stultz)  Sonifrank,  was  bornfn 
Criders  Va  Jan.  13,  1897;  died  at  Bridge- 
water,  Va.,  Aug.  9,  1988;  aged  91  y.  In  1953  he 

S '"ho  died  on 

m ff-  ’o  AA  Surviving  are  2 stepdaughters 
(Hettie  S.  Mongold  and  Ruby  M Buhl)  2 
stepsons  (Herbert  A.  and  Jesse  J.  Sonifrank), 
J3  ste{>grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Lily 

Chltnh  V ^ ^^tbel  Mennonite 

Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Trissels 

Clemens,  daughter  of 
Clemens,  was 

born  in  Mainland,  Pa.,  Jan.  16,  1904;  died  at 
Blooming  Glen,  Pa.,  Aug.  4, 1988;  aged  84  y.  In 
i’-  ®be  was  married  to  Melvin  L.  Nace,  who 

M A she  was  married 

to  Mahlon  A.  Souder,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 daughters  (Dorothy  C.  Nice,  Pearl 

R^etsch),  2 sons 
(Melvin  C.  Nace  and  Merrill  M.  Souder)  16 
grandchildren,  29  great-grandchildren,  4 
sisters,  and  4 brothers.  She  was  a member  of 
Blooming  (Jlen  Mennonite  Church,  where 
f held  on  Aug.  7,  in  charge 

of  Bob  Shreiner,  Truman  H.  Brunk,  and  David 
. Derstme;  interment  in  Towamencin  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 


Obituaries 
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Alderfer,  Isaac  K.,  son  of  Abraham  and 
Amanda  (Kratz)  Alderfer,  was  born  in  Towa- 
mencin Twp.,  Pa.,  Nov.  25,  1905-  died  at 
Sellersville  Pa.,  June  18,  1988;  aged  82  y^  He 

Tiqfif ® 'if  Detweiler,  who  died 

Fsthpr  T " ^^v.'  b®  married  to 

Esther  Lapp,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 

4 sons  (Robert,  Stanley 

12  grandchildren,  ^8 

(Esther 

Mpn^nLv^  PU®  a member  of  Perkiomenville 
ennomte  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Souderton  Mennonite  Homes  and  at  Towa- 
mencin Mennonite  Church  on  June  22  in 

M Troyer,  daughter  of  Rudy  and 

Mnpi^^  was  born  in  Nap- 

panee  Ind  May  10,  1931;  died  at  Kokomo 
nd.,  Aug.  5,  1988;  aged  57  y.  On  June  22,  1952’ 
she  was  married  to  Richard  Birkey,  who  sur- 

Wn  are  4 sons  (Keith,  Darrell, 

^ren,  and  Delmar),  3 sisters  (Irene  Frye 
Susan  (Jood,  and  Laura  Miller),  and  2 brothers 
(Bill  and  Owen  Troyer).  She  was  a meXr  S 
Howard-Miami  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  8,  in  charge 

p ^ and  Mick  Sommers;  intermeL 
in  Schrock’s  Cemetery  ■'Cinieni, 


Correction:  There  was  an  error  in  the 
obitua^  of  Ross  Grove  in  the  Aug.  9 issue. 
Zelda  Grove  is  a surviving  daughter.  Evelyn 
Grove  is  deceased.  ^ 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  fall  classes  begin,  Aug,  31 
Hesston^  lege  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  5 
Coshen  College  fall  classes  begin.  Sept.  7 
Lancaster  inference  fall  assembly.  East  Earl  Pa  Sent  15 
York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,’ Syracuse:  N Y.. 

^nference  Editors  Workshop,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Sept.  22-23 
Mennonite  Writers  Conference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Sept.  23-25 
^Pa"°Sept  SO-^Oct”"®  directors,  Pittsburgh, 

^^nsultation  on  Cooperation,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  7-9 

Vision,”  Vision  95  event,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Oct. 

Menrmnite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct. 

Mennon  ite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Oct.  27-29 
tors°Oct  28-2^9  ^"®^®8ational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 

^“"f^Lence  fall  meeting,  Edson,  Alta.,  Oct.  28-30 
^°28-30  Conference  annual  meeting,  Anderson,  S.C.,  Oct. 

^ ■'“‘lilr*  “'"'ention  of  Mennonite  Church  and  General 

Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Normal,  111.,  Aug.  1-6 


Credits 

SSe-Xt?^^^  5Q?iT  n “''er  Photo  by  Jean-Claude 

i^jeune,  photoon  p.  596  by  David  Hiebert;  p.  597by  Jim  Bishop. 


Items  & comments 


Catholics  begin  removing 
flags  from  churches 

In  a conflict  between  God  and  Old 
Glory,  God  is  gaining  the  upper  hand  as 
many  Iowa  churches,  especially  Catholic 
parishes,  are  removing  the  American  flag 
to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  religious 
setting.  Some  parishioners  believe  that 
folding  up  the  flags  that  used  to  grace 
altars  and  chancels  is  unpatriotic,  but 
church  officials  say  the  issue  has  nothing 
to  do  with  loyalty  to  the  country. 

Part  of  the  conflict  has  been  caused 
when  churches  removed  the  flags  without 
giving  explanations,  said  Sister  Ruth 
Jackson,  liturgist  at  St.  Raphael  Cathe- 
dral in  Dubuque.  “If  a change  is  made  m 
the  church,  be  it  flags  or  other  changes,  if 
people  are  told  why,  they  are  really 
open,”  she  said. 

Lay  people  traditionally  support  flags 
in  church,  said  Stanley  Kennedy,  pastor 
of  St.  Luke’s  United  Methodist  Church  m 
Dubuque.  People  need  to  remember  they 
can  be  patriotic  to  their  country,  but  they 
owe  their  highest  loyalty  to  God,  he  said. 

Mark  Butler,  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Dubuque  Post  No.  6,  said 
churches  are  wrong  to  take  down  the 
flags.  “Having  the  flag  in  the  sanctuary 
of  any  church  is  recognizing  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  country  was  estab- 
lished by  the  forefathers.  To  take  the  em- 
blem out  of  any  church  that  recognizes 
God  is  really  disrespectful.” 


tesy”  between  bishops  with  differing 
opinions. 

By  stressing  the  historic  Anglican  view 
of  church  autonomy,  the  conference 
opened  the  door  to  female  bishops  in 
church  bodies  such  as  the  U.S.  Episcopal 
Church,  which  appears  on  the  verge  of 
consecrating  its  first  female  bishop.  Reso- 
lutions of  the  Lambeth  Conference,  which 
convenes  once  every  decade,  are  not  bind- 
ing on  member  churches.  The  resolutions 
are  given  great  weight  by  member 
churches,  however,  and  are  considered 
significant  barometers  of  Anglican 
thought. 


World  Anglicans  support  right 
to  consecrate  female  bishops 

By  an  overwhelming  majority,  bishops 
of  the  worldwide  Anglican  Church  meet- 
ing at  the  Lambeth  Conference  in  Can- 
terbury, England,  approved  a measure 
supporting  the  right  of  churches  to  decide 
for  themselves  whether  to  consecrate  fe- 
male bishops.  The  conference’s  recent  ac- 
tions end  another  chapter  in  the  heated 
debate  over  ordination  of  women  that  has 
preoccupied  Anglicans  for  years.  The  An- 
glican Church  is  made  up  of  28  church 
bodies  around  the  world,  including  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States, 
which  share  common  theological  ground 
but  are  independent. 

The  adopted  resolution  was  a com- 
promise offering  a measure  of  satisfac- 
tion to  both  proponents  and  opponents  of 
female  bishops.  Neither  side  gained  a full 
endorsement  of  its  position.  But  the  mea- 
sure encourages  “respect”  between 
churches  which  disagree  on  the  issue  of 
female  bishops  and  the  exercise  of  “cour- 


Minister  and  journalist  acquitted 
in  sanctuary  trial 

A Lutheran  minister  and  a free-lance 
religion  writer  were  found  not  guilty  re- 
cently on  all  counts  stemming  from  an 
alleged  conspiracy  to  violate  U.S.  immi- 
gration laws.  Glen  Remer-Thamert  and 
Demetria  Martinez,  who  said  they  acted 
in  the  spirit  of  the  sanctuary  movement, 
went  on  trial  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  m 
July  on  charges  of  illegally  helping  two 
pregnant  Salvadoran  women  enter  the 
United  States  and  of  transporting  them 
from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  to  Albuquerque  in 
August  1986. 

Remer-Thamert  testified  that  he  had 
acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  sanctuary  move- 
ment. He  said  he  also  had  acted  on  the 
basis  of  his  belief  that  his  actions  were 
legal  under  international  law  and  Gov. 
Toney  Anaya’s  proclamation  that  de- 
clared New  Mexico  a sanctuary  for 
Central  American  refugees. 

Martinez,  who  covers  religion  iov  Albu- 
quBvque  Jouvnal  and  is  a columnist  for 
National  Catholic  Reporter,  testified  that 
she  had  agreed  to  accompany  Remer- 
Thamert  to  the  Mexican  border  to  pick  up 
the  women  strictly  as  a journalist,  an  ob- 
server of  the  “sanctuary  process”  as  it  un- 
folded in  a specific  instance. 


revolutionaries.  Properties  affected  by 
the  announcement  include  seminaries, 
the  homes  of  religious  leaders,  and 
churches.  Most  of  the  property  is  believed 
to  be  owned  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Amishman  jailed  for 
refusing  safety  emblem 

Inmates  in  the  county  jail  in  Preston, 
Minn.,  usually  wear  orange  jump  suits. 
But  the  local  sheriff  recently  made  an  ex- 
ception for  Gideon  Hershberger,  who  is 
Amish.  Orange  is  part  of  the  reason  he 
was  put  in  jail.  Hershberger  and  others 
contend  that  displaying  orange  slow-mov- 
ing vehicle  emblems  on  their  horse-drawn 
buggies  conflicts  with  their  religious  be- 
liefs. He  said  the  Amish  prefer  to  trust 
God  over  worldly  symbols. 

Amish  and  state  officials  have  wrestled 
with  the  emblem  controversy  since 
Amish  from  Ohio  first  arrived  in  Fill- 
more County  in  southeastern  Minnesota 
in  1973.  A district  court  judge  ruled  re- 
cently that  public  safety  overrides  the 
Amish  resistance  to  the  orange  triangle. 
“Religion  is  not  a defense  in  this  case,” 
she  told  one  defendant.  Some  Fillmore 
County  Amish,  generally  the  younger 
members,  use  the  safety  emblem.  Others, 
generally  the  older  members,  use  no  sign 
at  all,  preferring  to  outline  their  buggies 
with  white  reflective  tape. 

Hershberger,  a father  of  13,  served 
seven  days  in  jail  for  contempt  of  court.  I 
don’t  want  to  be  stubborn,  but  I will 
continue  without  the  sign,  he  said. 
“What  else  can  I do?” 


Mozambique  government  returns 
religious  property  seized  in  ’75 

A declaration  by  the  Marxist-oriented 
government  of  Mozambique  to  return 
seized  property  to  religious  institutions  is 
a hopeful  sign  for  religious  freedom,  ac- 
cording to  a high-ranking  Roman  Cath- 
olic official  in  that  African  country.  The 
government  recently  announced  that 
church  properties  illegally  seized  shortly 
after  the  country  achieved  independence 
in  1975  must  be  returned.  Antonio  Ma- 
tonse,  press  officer  at  the  Mozarnbican 
embassy  in  Washington,  D.C.,  said  the 
properties  involved  were  taken  without 
government  authorization  by  overzealous 


Evangelicals  targeted  in  Haiti 
for  anti-voodoo  stance 

Christians  in  Haiti  are  not  sure  how  the 
recent  military  coup  will  affect  their 
work,  but  one  thing  is  certain;  they  do  not 
need  another  challenge.  In  addition  to  be- 
ing the  poorest  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  about  40  percent  of  Haiti’s 
population  practices  voodoo. 

After  dictator  Jean  Claude  Duvalier 
was  ousted  in  1986,  a National  Council  of 
Reconciliation  tried  running  the  country. 
One  of  its  actions  was  to  grant  voodoo  of- 
ficial recognition.  This  allowed  voodoo  to 
be  included  in  religious  instruction  in 
secondary  schools. 

Evangelical  pastors  in  Haiti  have  faced 
various  forms  of  intimidation  from  voo- 
doo practitioners  during  the  past  several 
months.  Several  have  received  threats  by 
mail.  One  found  gasoline  and  matches 
next  to  his  car,  along  with  a note  warning 
him  to  stop  opposing  voodoo.  Evangel- 
icals have  been  targeted  because  they 
insist  that  converts  renounce  all  spiritist 
practices. 
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A long  hot  summer 


I believe  the  last  editorial  I wrote  which  had  to 
do  with  the  weather  was  in  late  spring  when  in 
western  Pennsylvania  it  was  still  cool  and  rainy. 
There  have  been  a number  of  changes  since  then. 

Among  them  I have  seen  something  I never  saw 
before:  the  thermometer  in  back  of  our  house 
registering  100  degrees.  And  Mary  and  I have  car- 
ried water  to  our  garden  in  a manner  we  never 
did  before.  It  is  enough  to  call  to  mind  an  old 
slogan  from  the  ’60s — “A  long  hot  summer.” 

The  slogan,  as  I recall,  grew  out  of  the  racial 
disturbances  in  the  U.S.  The  heat  implied  was  not 
only  the  weather,  but  also  the  heat  of  social  con- 
flict. There  is  still  plenty  of  cause  for  discontent, 
but  it  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  20  years  later 
Jesse  Jackson  came  to  the  Democratic 
presidential  convention  with  a solid  bloc  of  dele- 
gates pledged  to  him. 

The  heat  and  drought  that  are  getting  our  at- 
tention in  1988  are  literal.  For  numbers  of  people 
in  the  U.S.  it  has  been  an  unusual  summer.  For 
some  of  them  it  has  been  difficult  and  for  others 
it  has  been  tragic.  For  all  who  are  willing,  it  is  an 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  some  basic  givens  of  life 
on  this  planet:  we  depend  on  a reasonable  balance 
between  sun  and  rain,  heat  and  cold  for  the 
production  of  the  food  we  need. 

Another  thing  we  are  learning  is  that  weather 
on  the  globe  is  interactive.  Extremes  in  one  place 
tend  to  be  accompanied  by  other  extremes  in 
other  places.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been 
heat  and  drought  in  the  U.S.,  England  has  been 
unusually  cool  and  damp,  and  Sudan  has  been 
visited  by  disastrous  floods. 

One  useful  approach  when  contemplating 
extreme  weather  is  to  compare  it  with  statistics 
from  the  past.  In  mid-month  a weather  prophet 
in  Pittsburgh  reported  that  so  far  there  had  been 
38  days  with  the  temperature  at  Pittsburgh  over 
90.  In  1881  there  were  50  such  days.  And  this 
before  the  invention  of  electric  fans,  not  to  men- 
tion air  conditioning. 

Such  information  is  useful  in  considering 
whether  the  current  extreme  may  be  due  to  the 
“greenhouse  effect”  or  whether  it  is  simply  a part 
of  the  usual  ongoing  weather  cycles.  Weather 
scientists  seem  to  be  saying  cautiously,  “Not 


likely  the  former,  but  do  not  rule  it  out.” 

Like  the  hapless  housebuilder  of  Matthew  7:26, 
some  will  always  be  caught  short  by  fluctuations 
in  the  weather.  They  have  borrowed  too  heavily 
or  planted  unwisely  and  their  financial  base  will 
be  destroyed  by  the  drought.  In  areas  of  marginal 
rainfall,  such  persons  may  be  deceived  by  a few 
years  of  greater-than-  average  rainfall.  They 
make  plans  on  this  basis,  but  then  comes  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  cycle  and  they  cannot  prevail. 
But  even  some  who  have  planned  carefully  are  in 
trouble. 

A poignant  article  by  a rancher  named  John  L. 
Moore  in  the  August  14  New  York  Times 
Magazine  tells  of  life  in  a section  of  Montana 
called  the  “Big  Dry.”  Old-timers  would  discount 
the  rigors  of  dry  spells  in  1979-80  and  1984-85. 
There  were  worse  droughts  in  the  ’30s,  they 
would  say.  “But  the  old-timers  have  shut  up. 
There  has  never  been  a summer  like  the  summer 
of  1988”  (p.  26).  At  the  end  of  the  article  Moore 
writes,  “I  went  out  today  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
land.  I felt  none”  (p.  27). 

The  slogan  with  which  we  began  suggests  that 
the  summer  has  been  one  to  be  endured.  No  doubt 
aspects  of  this  are  so.  Yet  it  is  worthwhile  being 
reminded  that  our  lives  are  slipping  away  season 
by  season.  It  is  our  opportunity  to  redeem  each 
season  for  the  glory  of  God.  We  can  also  savor  its 
characteristic  blessings  for  our  own  enjoyment. 

Is  it  possible  to  enjoy  a time  of  heat  or  drought 
or  is  it  only  to  be  endured?  I have  at  hand  the 
book  Hostage  Bound  Hostage  Free  (Westminster, 
1987),  an  account  of  the  ordeal  of  Ben  and  Carol 
Weir  when  Ben  was  a hostage  in  Lebanon.  It  ap- 
pears that  a part  of  maintaining  his  mental 
stability  was  for  Ben  to  grasp  at  any  opportunity 
for  stimulation  or  enjoyment.  And  so  as  the  hot 
dry  summer  of  1988  is  winding  down  and  we  look 
forward  to  the  cooler  air  of  autumn,  I hope  we  can 
look  back  to  certain  learnings  and  even  to  some 
experiences  of  joy.  We  may  recall  that  Paul,  who 
endured  more  than  his  share  of  vexations,  wrote 
from  prison,  “I  have  learned,  in  whatever  state  I 
am,  to  be  content”  (Phil.  4:11).  Only  those  who 
have  been  similarly  afflicted  can  appreciate  what 
he  meant. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Premarital  sex: 
clumsy  gestures 
and  broken 
relationships 

hy  Keith  Graher  Miller 


Somehow,  by  my  own  incompetent  sexual 
fumbling  or  by  God’s  grace— or  some  combina- 
tion of  the  two— I managed  to  emerge  from  niy 
teen  years  and  mid-20s  as  a virgin.  In  my  dating 
years,  there  were  certainly  times  when  I was  will- 
ing and  she  (whoever  “she”  might  have  been  at 
that  moment)  was  not,  and  there  were  times 
when  she  was  ready  for  bedtime  romping,  and  I 
' was  not.  I am  grateful  that  there  was  no  si- 
multaneous willingness. 

In  his  book  A Community  of  Charac  ter, 

Stanley  Hauerwas  spurts  out  scores  of  lofty 
words  about  premarital  sex.  He  writes,  ‘Rather 
than  saying  ’yes’  or  ’no,’  we  say  things  like,  the 
physical  expression  of  one’s  sexuality  with 
another  person  ought  to  be  appropriate  to  the 
level  of  loving  commitment  present  in  that  rela- 
. tionship.’”  And  then  he  continues  with  a number 
of  other  profound  and  nebulous  thoughts. 

Finally,  Hauerwas  concludes  with  perhaps  his 
most  honest  statement:  “All  of  which  may  be 
true,  but  is  a lot  for  teenagers  in  the  backseat  of  a 
car  to  remember”  (p.  182). 

Much  of  what  is  written  here  likely  will  be 
tough  to  remember  in  the  backseat  of  a car.  Or  in 


a home  when  parents  aren  t around,  or  in  a 
private  dorm  room,  or  an  apartment.  Or  even,  as 
was  the  case  for  me,  in  my  rural,  secluded 
parsonage,  where  I,  an  unmarried  pastor,  lived 
alone  and  sometimes  entertained  dates. 

When  Ann  Graber  and  I began  dating,  we  de- 
cided to  refrain  from  genital  sexual  intercourse, 
and  kept  that  commitment— as  difficult  as  it 
was — until  we  were  married  on  January  3, 1987. 
From  the  beginning,  we  talked  openly  about  sex 
and  sexuality,  and  concluded  that  sexual  inter- 
course should  be  reserved  for  our  marriage 
covenant.  The  following  observations  influenced 
us.  Some  of  the  principles  also  apply  to  people 


who  relate  sexually  within  marriage. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  genital  sexual  in- 
tercourse is  morally  different  from  a French  kiss, 
or  verbal  intercourse,  or  sharing  an  ice-cream 
cone — all  of  which  can  be  intimate  experiences. 
The  quality  which  most  distinguishes  sexual  inti- 
macy from  these  other  intimacies  is  the  fact  that 
through  genital  intercourse  the  human  species  re- 
produces itself.  Certainly  that  places  it  in  the 
category  of  one  of  the  most  awesome  acts  of 
which  men  and  women  are  capable.  Starting  with 
that  premise,  here  are  six  primary  reasons  why  I 

Premarital  sex  predisposes  one 
to  sexual  dysfunction — not  only 
before  marriage  but  after 
marriage. 

believe  sex  within  the  marriage  covenant  is  the 
one  valid  expression  of  this  gift  of  God. 

1.  Sexual  encounters  outside  of  marriage  are 
usually  unfulfilling.  As  those  who  have  had  only 
one  partner  as  well  as  those  who  have  had  many 
partners  would  testify,  regular  sex  with  one 
person  is  far  more  rewarding  than  random  sexual 
experiences.  Also,  those  involved  in  premarital 
sex  must  often  be  active  in  tension-filled  or  un- 
comfortable environments — in  backseats  of  cars; 
in  dorm  rooms,  where  wall  outlets  betray  every 
sound  to  next-door  neighbors;  in  homes,  where 
parents  may  phone  or  return  earlier  than 
planned;  or  in  other  less-than-ideal  settings.  Sex 
must  be  rushed,  hasty,  tense. 

With  tension  and  anxiety  often  comes  prema- 
ture ejaculation  for  the  male,  and  discomfort  and 
frustration  on  the  part  of  the  female.  Goshen 
College  physician  Willard  Krabill  says  that  pre- 
marital sexual  relationships  predispose  one  to 
sexual  dysfunction — not  only  before  marriage 
but  after  marriage.  If  in  your  first  sexual 
experience,  you  said,  “Yuck,  you  mean  that’s  all 
there  is  to  it?”  or  “Is  that  what  everyone  is  so  ex- 
cited about?”  you  may  damage  the  beauty  and 
fulfillment  possible  in  married  sexual  relations. 


Keith  Graber  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  a faculty  member  at 
Goshen  College.  He  teaches  communication  courses  and  works 
in  information  services. 


As  Hauerwas  wrote,  “We  are  never  more 
vulnerable  than  when  we  are  naked  and  engaged 
in  the  clumsy  gestures  necessary  to  ‘make  love,’  ” 
The  monogamous,  covenanted  relationship  allows 
for  true  sexual  freedom,  where  we  are  not  on 
trial,  not  forced  to  perform,  and  not  expected  to 
have  orgasm  with  every  roll  in  the  hay.  Marriage 
most  often  provides  the  context  where  we  can 
know  that  what  the  other  knows  about  us  will  not 
be  used  to  hurt  us. 

2.  Too  often  premarital  sex  is  exploitative. 

Although  this  can  be  mutual  exploitation,  it  is 
usually  the  woman  who  is  most  damaged.  Even  in 
situations  where  exploitation  is  not  intended,  it 
often  occurs.  Almost  always,  women  are  the  ones 
who  stumble  away  from  premarital  sexual  rela- 
tionships with  psychological  scars  which  can 
never  fully  heal.  They  have  taken  into  themselves 
something  presumed  to  be  lasting.  Their  space 
has  been  violated.  Partly  because  of  the  sex  act  it- 
self, and  partly  because  of  our  culture,  men  can 
walk  away  less  scarred. 

In  recent  decades,  some  women  believe  they 
also  have  become  “liberated”  by  promiscuous  gen- 
ital sex.  But  that  is  in  no  way  freeing.  It  is 
simply  a co-opting  of  an  already  warped  male 
system — one  which  should  be  reformed,  not 
adopted. 

3.  Premarital  sex  may  seduce  a couple  into 
focusing  attention  on  only  one  aspect  of  their 
relationship.  If  we  spend  a major  portion  of  our 
time  thinking  about,  preparing  for,  or  engaging  in 
coitus,  we  will  overemphasize  the  sexual  portion 
of  our  friendship.  We  can  easily  be  sidetracked 
from  the  important  tasks  of  getting  to  know  each 
other’s  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  interests.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  sexually  active  unmarried  cou- 
ples to  cease  that  activity  when  they  realize  it  has 
taken  over  their  relationship. 

There  are  various  forms  of  intimacy — shared 
interests  and  beliefs,  intellectual  intimacy,  emo- 
tional intimacy,  aesthetic  and  spiritual  intimacy. 
And  intimacy  is  our  real  need — not  genital  sexual 
activity.  When  sexual  intimacy  dominates,  it 
tends  to  force  us  to  ignore  the  other  possibilities 
for  relatedness.  Messages  are  confused  and  jum- 
bled. The  intimate  delights  of  a candlelit  dinner 
and  warm  conversation  are  overshadowed  by  the 
momentary  and  likely  superficial  experience  of 
orgasm. 
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4.  Premarital  sex  often  rviins  relationships. 

The  tensions  and  confusion  caused  by  sexual  rela- 
tionships outside  of  marriage  frequently  move 
couples  toward  breaking  up.  When  genital  sex  oc- 
curs, men  and  women  tend  to  lose  respect  for 
their  partners  and  for  themselves.  No  matter  how 
much  we  as  men  may  beg  for  sex,  we  are  im- 
pressed with  and  respect  those  women  who  say 
“no.”  One  common  comment  from  young  women 
is,  “Once  I gave  in,  he  lost  interest.”  Women 
likewise  are  impressed  with  men  who  don’t  sleep 
around.  But  both  question  the  other’s  loyalty  and 
commitment  when  genital  sex  becomes  part  of 
the  relationship. 

Even  engagement  doesn’t  negate  this  point.  As 
I have  surveyed  numerous  peers.  I’ve  found  that 
at  least  half  of  their  engagements  have  been 
broken.  In  some  of  the  engagements,  coitus  was 
involved,  and  those  people  have  struggled  for 
years  to  overcome  the  devastation  of  those  rela- 
tionships. Clinical  studies  over  the  last  two 
decades  have  shown  that  genital  sex  often 
contributes  to  broken  engagements.  And  such 
breakups  deny  the  opportunity  for  the  meaning- 
ful union  which  results  when  two  people  have 
saved  that  gift  for  their  one,  unique,  lifelong 
partner. 


around  us— to  celebrate  it  with  our  peers  and  our 
churches  and  our  families.  But  premarital  sex 
does  not  allow  for  that  kind  of  celebration. 
Instead,  it  forces  us  into  secrecy,  into  hiding. 

It  is  primarily  in  the  marriage  ceremony  that 
the  covenant  is  ratified.  In  that  ceremony,  the 
community  also  covenants  to  nurture  and  sup- 
port this  relationship.  A private  choice  by  a 
couple  does  not  allow  for  the  freeing  and  support 
that  the  community-sanctioned  ceremony  allows. 
If  we  take  seriously  the  biblical  story,  we  cannot 
overlook  the  value  of  community—  friends  and 


O Persons  who  are  sexually  active 
outside  of  marriage  are  toying 
with  their  lives. 

family  members — sanctioning  the  completeness 
and  permanence  of  our  relationship.  Those  are 
the  people  who  hold  us  accountable  and  who  help 
us  remember  our  commitment.  We  trust  the  com- 
munity to  make  our  covenant  “real. 


5.  Premarital  sex  involves  the  risk  of  disease 
and  pregnancy.  Sexually  transmitted  diseases— 
such  as  gonorrhea  and  genital  herpes — have  been 
with  us  for  centuries.  AIDS  has  intensified  the 
concern  for  disease.  Now,  possibly  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  people  can  die  as  a result  of 
sexual  activity.  Persons  who  are  sexually  active 
outside  of  marriage  are  toying  with  their  lives. 
They’re  having  sex  not  only  with  that  partner, 
but  with  every  person  with  whom  that  partner 
has  previously  had  coitus. 

In  our  age  of  “safe  sex”— which  is  something  of 
a contradiction  in  terms— it  is  sometimes 
believed  that  contraceptives  eliminate  the  fear  of 
disease  and  of  pregnancy.  I hope  that  those  who 
are  silly  enough  to  engage  in  premarital  sex  are 
using  some  form  of  contraceptive.  But  many  mar- 
ried couples  will  testify  that  no  contraceptive  is 
foolproof.  I believe  that  pnital  sexual  relations 
outside  of  marriage  are  immoral  if  those  who  are 
participating  are  not  ready  to  accept  responsi- 
bility for  what  consequences  may  result,  includ- 
ing pregnancy.  And  I suspect  that  most  unmar- 
ried couples  do  not  want  to  take  on  such  a 
responsibility. 

6.  Premarital  sex  threatens  the  community. 

No  friendship  or  marriage — or  sexual  relation- 
ship— happens  in  a vacuum.  Others  support  or 
tear  down  the  relationship,  and  are  deeply 
touched  by  or  moved  by  or  broken  by  what  occurs 
in  it. 

For  joy  to  be  experienced  in  any  relationship, 
we  need  to  be  able  to  share  that  joy  with  others 


A confirmation.  What  I find  remarkable  about 
the  six  reasons  proposed  above  is  that  they  con- 
firm what  thousands  of  years  of  human 
experience  have  considered  best.  They  confirm,  I 
believe,  that  what  God  desires  of  us  is  healthiest 
for  our  physical  and  emotional  and  psychological 
and  spritual  well-being.  They  provide  contempo- 
rary rationale  for  the  sexual  guidelines  Paul  es- 
tablishes in  1 Corinthians  6,  Galatians  5,  and 
Colossians  3.  They  support  the  biblical  affirma- 
tion that  coitus  should  be  set  firmly  in  the  context 
of  marriage. 

For  those  who  have  experienced  damaging 
sexual  relationships,  and  who  would  like  to 
change,  restoration  is  possible.  The  biblical  story 
testifies  that  those  who  have  fouled  can  start 
over.  There  is  always  grace  and  forgiveness  and 
the  possibility  of  a new  creation— becoming  vir- 
ginal in  the  eyes  of  God. 

The  question  that  I hope  Christians  can  ask 
themselves  as  they  consider  sexual  activity  is, 
“What  kind  of  person  do  I want  to  be?”  That 
means,  “What  kind  of  person  do  I want  to  be  for 
those  I love?”  and  “What  kind  of  person  do  I want 
to  be  in  the  sight  of  God?”  My  response  is  that  I 
want  to  be  a person  who  takes  seriously  the  sig- 
nificance of  genital  sex;  a person  who  doesn’t  ex- 
ploit or  intentionally  harm  another;  and  a person 
who  appreciates  and  respects  covenant  rela- 
tionships and  community.  My  conviction  is  that 
the  type  of  people  we  want  to  he  for  each  other 
and  in  the  community  suggests  that  coitus  be 
reserved  for  a formally  covenanted,  marriage 
relationship.  ^ 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 

Two  views  on 
choosing  ieaders 

Note  from  Jim  Lapp,  executive  secretary, 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board: 

At  Purdue  87  the  delegates  requested 
General  Board  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  a “gifts  discernment”  process  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  conventional  preparation 
of  a slate  by  the  churchwide  nominating 
committee.  “Gifts  discernment”  would  in- 
volve prayerful  search  for  who  should 
serve  in  a particular  role  or  office  and 
then  the  presentation  of  this  one  name  to 
the  General  Assembly  delegates  for  con- 
firmation. This  process  has  been  used  in 
selecting  a moderator-elect  for  the 
General  Assembly.  In  the  interest  of 
stimulating  dialogue  and  receiving  feed- 
back on  the  “gifts  discernment”  versus 
the  nominating  committee  processes,  the 
following  essays  have  been  recommended 
for  publication.  General  Board  welcomes 
responses  in  writing  to  421  S.  Second  St., 
Suite  600,  Elkhart,  IN  46516,  or  in  the 
“Readers  Say”  section  of  Gospel  Herald. 


Get  rid  of  the 
current  system! 

We  all  agree  that  the  matter  of  discern- 
ing gifts  for  committee  positions  in  the 
church  is  important.  We  disagree,  how- 
ever, regarding  what  is  the  best  method 
to  achieve  this  goal.  Have  we  indis- 
criminately borrowed  from  the  methods 
of  democratic  government  as  we  order 
our  life  together  in  the  church?  To 
sharpen  the  issue,  let  me  propose  that 
voting  and  elections  belong  in  the  realm 
of  secular  government;  gift  discernment 
and  consensus  are  spiritual  endeavors 
which  belong  in  the  church  mandated  by 
love  and  a vision  of  servanthood. 

I propose  that  a “gifts  committee”  ap- 
proach would  be  workable  and  appro- 
priate in  place  of  the  “nominating  com- 
mittee” system  now  in  place.  A gifts  com- 
mittee would  discern  gifts  of  people  for 
the  various  positions  and  then  present  a 
completed  slate  to  the  General  Assembly 
delegates  for  ratification.  It  would  have 
only  one  name  for  each  position. 

The  usual  quick  response  to  this  is  that 
it  seems  monolithic;  people  do  not  have 
their  “say.”  Quite  the  contrary,  people  do 
have  their  say,  well  in  advance  of  a vote, 
by  carefully  discerning  gifts,  presenting 
names  to  the  committee  with  a well- 


thought  rationale  for  why  they  could 
serve.  When  these  opportunities  are  pres- 
ent, people  will  see  that  they  have  much 
more  say  in  the  process  than  a summary 
single  vote  gives  them. 

The  church  is  called  to  discern  gifts,  led 
by  the  Spirit.  While  it  is  true  that  careful 
nominations  can  also  be  Spirit-led,  at  the 
point  of  voting  the  method  seems  to 
switch  from  spiritual  discernment  to  a 
political  process — a process  in  which 
there  are  “winners”  and  “losers”  with  all 
the  attending  feelings.  Does  this  fit  our 
servanthood  theology  or  our  peoplehood 
polity? 

Voting  among  several  nominees  ap- 
pears to  be  a waste  of  human  resources, 
just  so  that  we  appear  to  have  a “demo- 
cratic choice.”  There  is  wasted  energy  in 
combing  the  congregations  and  confer- 
ences to  find  sufficient  names  to  fill  the 
slate,  only  to  have  up  to  half  of  them  sum- 
marily dismissed  by  vote.  There  is  wasted 
emotional  energy,  in  terms  of  investing  of 
oneself  to  the  process,  only  to  be  divested 
of  the  actual  opportunity  to  serve. 

“Gift  discernment”  is  a more  consen- 
sual approach  and  calls  for  more  intense 
work.  When  carefully  done,  however,  it  is 
more  likely  to  ensure  the  kind  of  balance 
that  is  needed  on  various  committees— 


regional,  minority  interests,  male/fe- 
male, urban/rural.  That  is,  this  approach 
carefully  searches  out  and  develops  the 
gifts  needed  by  the  church  for  the  work  at 
hand. 

No  doubt  the  present  nominating  com- 
mittee has  all  of  these  concerns  in  mind. 
However,  the  process  of  voting  and  elec- 
tion often  distorts  the  hoped-for  balance, 
with  the  result  that  a much-needed  gift  or 
perspective  is  not  present  on  a particular 
committee  or  board.  It  is  not  that  I dis- 
trust the  good  intentions  or  thoughtful 
concern  of  those  who  vote.  Having  been  a 
delegate  myself,  I know  that  delegates 
are  placed  in  an  awkward  position. 

Because  we  do  not  all  know  all  the 
persons  on  the  slate,  we  vote  according  to 
regional  or  sectarian  interests  or  accord- 
ing to  the  popularity  poll.  I felt  the  am- 
bivalence also  of  having  to  choose  be- 
tween two  persons  whom  I knew  and 
whose  gifts  seemed  equally  valuable  to 
the  church. 

For  these  reasons,  I hope  that  we  shall 
soon  replace  the  present  nominating  com- 
mittee with  a gifts  committee  to  perform 
the  important  task  of  selecting  persons 
best  suited  for  the  work  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  its  churchwide  dimensions. 

— Maurice  Martin,  Chesley,  Ont. 


Loudspeakers  in  the  garden 

1 Corinthians  3:7 

These  day  lilies  in  primrose  gowns  live  praise. 
They  bugle  honor, 

Sound  thanksgivings  down 
The  spine  of  day, 

And,  as  the  shadows  gather  after  five. 

Spill  the  rich  ritual  of  incense 
Round  the  feet  of  God. 

None  find  it  odd  no  thank-you  note 
Is  offered  for  the  hours 
I spent  in  weeding  them. 

No  notice  of  the  efforts 
To  support  with  stakes  and  string. 

They  concentrate  on  anthems 
When  they  sing. 

Expecting,  since  I tended  them 
Upon  my  knees,  I worshiped  there. 

There  simply  choose  to  amplify 
My  prayer. 

— Charles  A.  Waugaman 
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Hang  on  to  the 
current  system! 

I’m  acquainted  with  some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  gifts  discernment  approach, 
and  it  seems  to  work  quite  well  in  our 
local  congregation.  Theologically  and  bib- 
lically it  seems  to  me  that  one  can  make  a 
case  for  either  elections,  gift  discernment, 
or  any  number  of  variations  in  between.  I 
believe  that  God  can  speak  through 
various  forms. 

My  comments  are  from  one  who  was 
not  elected  at  General  Assembly  last 
summer  and  are  of  a more  practical  na- 
ture. It  seems  to  me  that  the  basic  im- 
pulse for  the  change  arises  from  the 
concern  of  a few  people  that  the  wrong 
people  were  elected  last  summer — specifi- 
cally to  the  board  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  Perhaps  a few  of  the  incum- 
bents should  have  been  reelected;  cer- 
tainly there  is  room  to  dispute  the  deci- 
sion of  the  majority. 

However,  I would  question  whether  one 
should  place  too  much  weight  on  only  one 
case  which  was  perceived  not  to  work.  In 
the  case  of  the  nominating  committee,  it 
seems  to  me  the  elections  worked  quite 
well,  even  beyond  the  expectations  of 


conventional  wisdom.  The  delegates  elect- 
ed a black  educator,  a woman  minister, 
and  a white  business  leader  from  an  open 
slate  of  six— all  of  whom  were  pre- 
sumably qualified  to  serve.  I mention  this 
composition,  in  part,  because  conven- 
tional wisdom  would  have  the  delegates 
voting  for  white  males.  My  own  sense  is 
that  the  church  delegates  have  some  idea 
that  there  should  be  some  gender, 
geographic,  theological,  and  racial  repre- 
sentation on  the  various  committees  and 
offices,  and  generally  will  respond  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  bigger  question  to  me  is  the  ac- 
countability question  of  institutions  and 
local  congregations.  I would  suggest  that 
the  removal  of  some  choice  from  the 
church’s  delegates  may  be  perceived  as 
another  separation  between  a self-per- 
petuating church  bureaucracy  and  the 
general  membership.  It  seems  to  me  that 
at  this  point  in  time  we  should  look  for 
greater  involvement  of  local  delegates 
with  the  churchwide  institutions  rather 
than  less.  Even  if  the  present  involve- 
ment is  rather  symbolic  in  having  a selec- 
tion between  two  or  three  persons  who 
should  be  quite  qualified  to  serve,  it  at 
least  provides  some  level  of  involvement, 
which  it  seems  to  me  is  healthy  for  both 
the  institutions  and  the  congregations. 


The  rejection  factor  in  elections  is  a 
real  issue  of  pain  which  should  be  mini- 
mized as  much  as  possible.  Perhaps  a 
nominee  should  have  a support  group 
simply  to  be  a nominee.  He  or  she  will 
probably  need  it— if  elected  or  not.  Or 
perhaps  unelected  nominees  should  be 
told  as  I am  told  the  bishops  used  to  say 
to  those  not  selected  in  the  lot — “You  may 
go  free!’’ 

Certainly,  the  one-candidate  gift-dis- 
cernment slate  removes  the  immediate 
hurt.  But  there  is  no  easy  solution  here 
because  if  elections  hurt  some  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority,  gift  discernment 
also  hurts  some  by  the  tyranny  of  a few. 
One  compromise  several  years  ago  with 
moderator  was  a kind  of  mini-election 
before  General  Assembly  among  several 
candidates,  after  which  one  candidate 
was  proposed  publically  to  the  delegates. 

My  own  sense  is  that  the  biggest  issue 
for  the  church  in  regards  to  the  present 
discussion  is  to  maintain  or  increase  the 
level  of  trust  and  accountability,  not  to 
decrease  it.  For  that  reason,  my  sugges- 
tion is  that  at  the  present  time  the  gift 
discernment  process  of  a one-candidate 
slate  would  be  counterproductive,  to  the 
extent  that  it  would  be  perceived  as  re- 
moving choice  from  the  general  mem- 
bership.— Levi  Miller,  Scottdale,  Pa. 


WHEN  YOU  WANT  YOUR  INVESTMENTS  TO  COUNT,  CHOOSE 

PAX  WORLD  FUND 


You  care  about  world  peace  . . . about  people 
about  the  environment.  And  you  can  choose 
investments  to  match  those  concerns. 


Pax  World  Fund  works  to  contribute 
to  world  p«ice.  It  is  designed  for  those 
who  wish  to  earn  income  and  to  in- 
vest in  life-supporting  products  and 
services.  The  fund  inv^ts  in: 

■ non-war-related  industries 

■ companies  exercising  pollution 
control 

■ firms  with  fiur  employment 
practice 

■ international  development 


t> 


Pax  World  is  a no-lcKid,  diversified 
mutual  fund  represented  by  Menno- 
nite Mutual  Aid.  Minimum  invest- 
ment: $250. 

For  more  information,  call  or  write: 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 

Post  Office  Box  483 

Goshen,  IN  46526 

800-348-7468,  toll-free 

or  (219)  533-9511  collea  in  Indiana 


PAX  WORLD  FUND 

INVESTING  WITH  YOUR 
COMMITMENTS  IN  MIND. 


nis  is  not  a solicitation  in  those  states  where  the  securities  have  not  been  qualified. 
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Living  by  vision 

by  Paul  M.  Gingrich 


Visions  and  dreams  move  forward.  They  don’t 
stand  still.  What  was  seen  at  one  time  shifts  and 
turns  as  time  passes.  Visions  are  set  in  history 
and  are  shared  by  people  on  a journey.  They  are 
guideposts,  and  in  some  cases,  objectives.  But  in 
most  cases  a vision  is  a trend,  a set  of  sail,  a 
perceived  direction. 

The  visions  of  Old  Testament  prophets  came  in 
the  midst  of  their  varied  situations  and  provided 
perspective— sometimes  from  a setting  in  exile, 
other  times  from  the  context  of  prosperity,  but  al- 
ways calling  the  people  of  God  to  what  they  could 
be.  Visions  set  forth  a target  toward  which  they 
could  move. 

Vision  95  has  some  of  those  same  characteris- 
tics. In  name  alone,  a goals  statement  has  moved 
to  a vision  statement.  Our  vision  will  continue  to 
shift  and  adjust  as  we  move  ahead. 

As  free  as  God’s  Spirit.  Vision  by  the  North 
American  Mennonite  Church  to  plan  inten- 
tionally to  welcome  new  people  into  God’s  family 
and  to  double  the  voluntary  contributions  of  our 
resources  is  now  familiar  agenda.  That  a vision- 
shaped idea  could  catch  on  so  quickly  is  hearten- 
ing. But  as  with  any  general  statement,  a variety 
of  interpretations  proliferate.  There  is  a tempta- 
tion to  reduce  the  vision  to  a code,  or  even  a set  of 
rules. 

The  vision  cannot  be  a rulebook— it  is  as  free  as 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Vision  is  a kernel  from  a seed  of 
an  idea,  which  germinates  and  grows  in  different 
soils  in  varying  ways.  The  end  result  may  be  quite 
varied  as  well. 

Vision  95  is  not  unique.  It,  too,  may  be  pressed 
into  little  boxes,  confined  in  manageable  shapes 
and  sizes,  and  then  critiqued.  Some  among  us 
take  strong  issue  with  the  numbers  drive  and  the 
growth  language.  Others  see  this  vision  as  suc- 
cess-oriented, fitting  into  the  larger  North 
A.merican  religious  and  corporate  illusion  that 
bigger  is  better.  Some  are  overwhelmed  and  feel 
intense  guilt  even  as  others  reduce  the  vision  to 
can-do  bite-size  portions  and  seek  to  implement  it 
in  their  daily  lives. 

One  of  the  most  serious  critiques  of  Vision  95, 
however,  is  a fear  in  the  hearts  of  reflective 
people  who  wonder  if  this  whole  enterprise  won’t 
tear  the  Mennonite  Church  from  its  Anabaptist 
moorings.  Is  it  possible  that  in  our  quest  to 
increase  membership  we  water  down  the  hard 
sayings  of  Jesus?  In  our  rush  to  meet  evangeliza- 
tion quotas  will  we  be  tempted  to  compromise,  or 


Paul  M.  Gingrich,  Elkhart 
Board  of  Missions. 


, Ind.,  is  president  of  Mennonite 


even  discard,  the  precious  faith  of  our  parents? 

Not  only  is  this  concern  appropriate.  It’s  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  vision.  Vision  95  is  a call  to  the 
church  named  Mennonite  to  let  her  light  shine. 

To  accept  the  Anabaptist  vision  is  not  to  accept 
a vision  for  a few  in  one  tribal  grouping  alone. 
This  is  a vision,  we  believe,  for  the  whole  world. 
Tom  Sine,  who  wrote  Mustard  Seed  Conspiracy, 
challenges  the  Mennonite  Church  to  “go  public 
with  your  faith  commitment.  It’s  one  of  the  best- 
kept  secrets  in  the  world.”  Vision  95  is  an  invita- 
tion to  those  who  have  not  become  part  of  the  God 
movement  to  join  the  journey  with  us,  not  to  keep 
an  ethnic  tradition,  but  to  discover  and  share 
God’s  intention  of  global  redemption. 

The  Mennonite  Church  in  North  America  must 
choose  where  we  will  stand  as  we  experience  the 
intensity  of  many  religious  movements.  Will  we 
borrow  and  compromise,  or  will  we  be  true  to  that 
bit  of  revelation  entrusted  to  us  and  share  it  with 
the  world? 

A radical  change.  If  we  choose  to  share,  we 
will  be  changed— radically  changed.  Tribal  lines 
will  drop  away,  name  recognition  will  become 
more  difficult,  and  the  quaint  customs  for  which 
we  have  been  known  will  become  less  clear.  Car- 
ing communities  throughout  North  America  will 
become  havens  of  refuge  for  an  increasing 
number  of  hurting  people,  and  that’s  the  way  it 
ought  to  be. 

As  congregations  touched  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
become  communities  of  the  Spirit,  no  one  can 
estimate  how  many  people  will  join.  Renewal  of 
our  congregational  life  which  is  happening  now, 
but  will  continue  to  grow,  is  the  real  objective  of 
the  vision. 

The  renewal  God  wishes  for  the  church  in 
North  America  is  described  best  by  the  Greek 
word  metanoia— change  or  repentance.  Metanoia 
is  the  heart  of  the  vision.  While  this  revival  may 
lead  to  increases  in  numbers,  it  may  also  lead  to 
suffering  and  fewer  members.  As  we  open  our- 
selves to  serve  the  oppressed,  we  may  actually  be- 
come poorer  financially.  This  alternative  has  al- 
ways been  part  of  the  kingdom  way. 

Losing  the  giver  of  the  vision,  even  while 
pursuing  the  vision,  would  indeed  be  tragic.  But, 
if  in  the  pursuit  of  a vision,  we  share  the  under- 
standing of  Scripture  entrusted  to  us,  and  in  so 
doing  join  in  God’s  great  redemptive  plan,  that 
will  be  fulfillment. 

Let  us  continue  to  live  by  a vision— the  biblical 
vision  of  the  people  of  God  on  a journey  as 
refugees  headed  for  the  city  of  God  inviting 
others  to  join  us  on  the  way.  ^ 
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New  Books  from 
Herald  Press 


Bless  Me  Too,  My  Father: 

Living  by  Choice,  Not  by  Default 

“I  never  expected  mature  adulthood,  especially  after  the  children  left  home,  to  be  quite  so 
demanding  and  needing  so  much  change,”  says  Katie  Funk  Wiebe.  In  Bless  Me  Too,  My  Father, 
Wiebe  vA/rites  about  those  changes  she  made  in  lifestyle,  theology,  and  attitudes.  She  assures  her 
readers  that  change  is  normal  in  midlife  and  need  not  be  disastrous. 

Wiebe  covers  many  topics,  including  forgiveness,  loneliness,  mentoring,  women  in  the  church, 
peace  concerns,  suffering,  and  growing  older. 

“Reading  Katie  Funk  Wiebe’s  book  is  like  spending  a long  evening  with  a good  teacher.” — Eve 
B.  MacMaster,  WMSC  Voice 

“As  a writer,  a Mennonite,  and  a slightly  younger  woman,  1 have  often  considered  Katie  a role 
model.  This  book  shows  me  milestones  1 can  look  forward  to  in  the  road  ahead  and  reminds  me  of 
my  personal  power  to  shape  the  rest  of  my  life.” — Reta  Halteman  Finger,  Daughters  of  Sarah 

“This  book  is  for  men  and  women  interested  in  being  creative  and  contributing  individuals  in 
all  stages  of  adulthood.” — Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus,  Concord  Associates 
Paper,  $9.95,  in  Canada  $12.50 


PUTTING 

LOVE 

TO^'DQK  IN 

MARDIAGE 


Charles  P.  De  Santo  and 
Terri  Robinson  Williams 


Putting  Love  to  Work  in  Marriage 

All  marriages  can  be  improved  if  both  partners  are  committed  to  working  through  their 
differences  with  genuine  love.  Charles  P.  Dc  Santo  and  Terri  Robinson  Williams  give  helpful 
suggestions  on  reducing  stress,  improving  communication,  resolving  conflict,  dealing  with  infidelity, 
enjoying  sex,  rearing  children,  and  other  marriage-related  topics. 

“Putting  Love  to  Work  in  Marriage  wiW  be  especially  helpful  for  congregational  use  (marriage 
preparation,  Sunday  school  classes,  marriage  enrichment  groups,  and  couples).” 

— Irvin  D.  Weaver,  Evangelism  and  Church  Development  Office,  MBM 

“Contains  more  sound  practical  advice  in  one  book  than  I have  seen  for  a long  time.  The 
spiritual  content  is  a bonus,  often  neglected  in  other  manuals.  I highly  recommend  this  book  for 
couples  and  for  those  who  work  with  couples  whether  in  counseling,  enrichment  programs,  or 
teaching.” — William  J.  Peters,  Director,  Family  Life  Center 
Paper,  $9.95,  in  Canada  $12.50 


Herald  Press  books  are  available  through  your  local 
bookstore  or  write  to  Herald  Press  (include  10%  for 
shipping — minimum  $1.00). 
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Church  news 


Study  conference  planned  by  four 
Mennonite  groups  during  Normal  89 


An  inter-Mennonite  study  conference  is 
being  planned  in  conjunction  with 
Normal  89,  the  joint  convention  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church,  Aug.  1-6,  in 
Normal,  111. 

John  Toews,  a professor  at  Mennonite 
Brethren  Biblical  Seminary,  will  present 
the  keynote  address  on  “Christ  the  Con- 
vener of  God’s  People”  on  Aug.  4.  “The 
Exclusiveness  of  Christ”  will  be  presented 
the  following  day  by  George  Brunk  III, 
dean  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary. 


The  last  address  will  be  given  on  Aug.  6 
by  Harry  Huebner,  a professor  at  Ca- 
nadian Mennonite  Bible  College,  on 
“Christology:  Discipleship  and  Ethics.” 

“Believers’  Church  Christology  in  His- 
torical Perspective,”  a paper  by  Bluffton 
College  professor  Denny  Weaver,  will  be 
the  subject  of  one  of  12  focus  groups.  It 
will  be  sent  to  the  registered  participants 
prior  to  the  conference.  Other  topics  are 
under  consideration  for  focus  group  dis- 
cussion as  well. 

The  reason  for  holding  the  study  con- 


ference is  for  representatives  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  as  well  as  the  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Church  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church  to  dialogue  about  their 
understanding  of  “the  person,  the  work, 
and  the  ethical  and  missiological  signifi- 
cance of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  life  and 
ministry  of  our  people,”  according  to  the 
conference’s  statement  of  purpose. 

The  statement  also  says  the  conference 
will  help  “to  clarify  our  faith  positions,  to 
identify  areas  of  commonality  and  dif- 
ferences, and  to  promote  better  mutual 
understanding  and  greater  unity  among 
our  groups  as  we  together  affirm  that 
Christ  is  Lord.” 

Registration  procedures  will  be  an- 
nounced at  a later  date. 


EMC  appoints 
seven  new  full-time 
teaching  faculty 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  appointed 
seven  new  full-time  faculty  members  for 
this  school  year.  They  are: 

•Carole  Geiser  Chell,  nursing.  She  was 
a staff  and  public  health  nurse  in  Granite 
Falls,  Minn.  She  has  a master’s  degree  in 
medical-surgical  nursing  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 

•Spencer  Cowles,  business.  He  was  an 
assistant  vice-president  of  Fleet  National 
Bank  in  Providence,  R.I.  He  has  a master 
of  business  administration  degree  from 
Boston  University  and  a master’s  degree 
in  theological  studies  from  Gordon  Con- 
well  Theological  Seminary. 

•Donna  Burgess  Green,  nursing  (filling 
in  one  year  for  a professor  on  leave).  She 
was  a clinical  nurse  specialist  at  Western 
State  Hospital  in  Staunton,  Va.  She  has 
master’s  degrees  from  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity and  from  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

•Sharon  Swartz  Lambert,  nursing  (fill- 
ing in  one  year  for  a professor  on  leave). 
She  was  assistant  nursing  manager  of 
pediatrics  at  Rockingham  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  She  has  a B.S. 
degree  in  nursing  from  EMC. 

•Barbara  Martin,  biology  (filling  in  one 
year  for  a professor  on  leave).  She  has  a 
B.S.  degree  in  biology  and  liberal  arts 
from  EMC  and  is  pursuing  graduate  stud- 
ies at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

•Diode  Lee  Thompson,  physical  educa- 
tion. She  has  a master’s  degree  in  exercise 
physiology  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  has  done  additional  grad- 
uate work  at  Louisiana  State  University 
and  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary. 

•Lester  Zook,  physical  education.  He 


was  a physical  education  teacher  and 
coach  at  Penn  View  Christian  School  in 
Souderton,  Pa.  He  has  a master  of  educa- 
tion degree  in  recreation  and  leisure  stud- 
ies from  Temple  University. 


Jan  Gleysteen  at  work. 


‘Heritage  Keepers’ 
invited  to  help  fund 
Gleysteen’s  work 

“Keeping  the  Heritage  Alive”  is  the  name 
of  a campaign  by  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  to  help  subsidize  the  work  of  Jan 
Gleysteen  as  an  Anabaptist  communica- 
tor. “Heritage  Keepers”  are  being  re- 
cruited to  provide  financial  support  for 
his  travels  as  a storyteller  and  slide  lec- 
turer. 

Gleysteen’s  services  are  more  and  more 
in  demand,  but  the  churches  and  schools 
that  host  him  cannot  be  expected  to  pay 
for  the  total  cost  of  his  work  in  heritage 
education.  In  addition  to  the  cost  of  his 
lecture  tours  is  the  expense  of  research. 


documentation,  photography,  and  writing 
to  keep  his  presentations  fresh. 

A native  of  the  Netherlands,  Gleysteen 
has  devoted  his  life  to  helping  Mennonites 
appreciate  their  heritage.  For  over  35 
years,  he  has  been  a member  of  the  staff 
at  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  where  he 
has  been  an  artist,  photographer,  his- 
torian, and  editor.  But  heritage  education 
is  taking  up  more  and  more  of  his  time. 

Persons  interested  in  being  a Heritage 
Keeper  may  write  to  MPH  at  616  Walnut 
Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 


Hesston  College 
appoints  five  new 
facuity  members 

Five  new  faculty  members  have  been 
appointed  at  Hesston  College  for  the 
1988-89  school  year.  They  are: 

•Dean  Day,  accounting  and  economics. 
He  was  employed  by  Hay  and  Forage  In- 
dustries in  Hesston,  Kans.  He  has  a mas- 
ter’s degree  from  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College. 

•Ruth  Hartzler,  librarian  (while  the 
current  librarian  is  on  leave).  She  re- 
cently received  a master  of  library  science 
degree  from  Emporia  State  University. 

•Kathryn  Kasper,  private  voice  (part- 
time).  She  is  a music  faculty  member  at 
nearby  Bethel  College.  She  has  a master’s 
degree  from  Wichita  State  University. 

•Paul  Rennich,  chemistry  (filling  in  for 
a professor  on  leave).  He  is  a former 
president  of  Kansas  Wesleyan  College. 
He  has  a doctorate  from  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

•Ken  Rodgers,  piano/organ/voice.  He 
is  a 1986  graduate  of  Hesston  College  and 
a 1988  graduate  of  Goshen  College. 
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Youth  Venture  group 
1 serves  and  learns 
I in  Wichita,  Kans. 

‘ The  concept  seemed  fairly  simple— build 
a house  for  and  with  a low-income  family. 
However,  for  the  youth  who  lived  and 
worked  together  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  this 
past  summer,  the  time  was  filled  not  only 
with  the  challenge  of  physical  labor,  but 
dialogue,  fellowship,  and  questions. 

This  gathering  was  more  than  a little 
extraordinary.  The  eight  youth  and  two 
leaders  came  to  Wichita  from  six  states 
and  provinces.  They  had  never  met,  but 
were  to  spend  two  weeks  together  in 
“Youth  Venture” — a Mennonite  program 
designed  to  introduce  young  people  to 
voluntary  service.  They  would  be  working 
with  Mennonite  Housing  Rehabilitation 
Services,  a non-profit  home-repair,  re- 
habilitation, and  construction  company. 

One  of  Mennonite  Housing’s  new  pro- 
grams is  SWEAT  (Serving  Wichita:  Ex- 
periencing Action  Together),  which  pro- 
vides church  youth  groups  with  the  op- 
portunity to  volunteer  their  time  and 
energ>^  in  an  urban  workcamp  setting. 
The  groups  live  in  a rundown  house,  cook 
their  own  meals,  and  work  with  Men- 
nonite Housing  on  various  projects.  The 
groups  are  challenged  to  deepen  personal 
faith,  become  aware  of  the  issues  sur- 
rounding urban  poverty,  and  to  adopt  a 
lifestyle  of  service. 

Enter  the  10  people  from  six  states  and 
provinces.  Their  main  task  was  tarpaper- 
ing  and  shingling  the  roof  of  a new  home 
for  a low-income  family.  It  is  part  of  Men- 
nonite Housing’s  larger  vision  for  Wich- 
ita— the  Jubilee  Homes  project  which 
builds  homes  with  donations,  volunteers, 
and  the  “sweat  equity”  of  the  low-income 
family. 

In  the  evenings,  SWEAT  coordinators 
led  the  group  in  many  different  direc- 
tions— giving  them  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve, reflect,  and  discuss.  “I  hope  we  can 
dialogue  about  what  it  means  to  be  the 
church  now,”  prompted  one  discussion 
leader.  “Don’t  stop  seeking  the  answers 
because  you  don’t  hear  them  or  because 
the  questions  are  too  difficult.” 

That  encouragement  proved  appropri- 
ate from  day  one.  The  first  evening’s 
activities  included  a session  on  poverty. 
Who  is  poor?  Why?  How  can  we  under- 
stand what  it  means  to  be  poor?  During 
the  next  few  days,  the  youth  got  a chance 
to  attach  experiences  to  their  ideas  when 
they  ate  with  the  residents  of  a shelter  for 
the  homeless  and  toured  Wichita’s 
wealthier  and  poorer  areas. 

The  conversation  expanded.  What  ex- 
actly does  “blessed  are  the  poor”  mean?  Is 
it  sinful  to  be  wealthy?  What  are  the 
obstacles  we  face  to  seeking  first  God’s 
kingdom  for  our  lives?  How  possible  is  it 
for  middle-class  churches  to  identify  with 
the  poor  in  their  communities? 


As  Youth  Venture  leader  Cherly  Mast  looks 
on,  Cheryl  Regier  of  Prescott,  Ariz.,  shingles  a 
roof  for  a low-income  family. 


By  the  end  of  their  time  in  Wichita,  the 
10  individuals  had  developed  their  own 
sense  of  unity  and  openness.  They  left 
urging  one  another  to  remember  Youth 
Venture,  and  the  spiritual  strength  it  had 
encouraged.  Many  of  their  questions  left 
with  them,  though  one  was  slightly  al- 
tered. The  question  at  the  beginning  had 
been  “What  am  I willing  to  do  to  help 
others  whose  basic  needs  are  not  being 
met?”  The  challenge  at  the  end  was 
“What  am  I willing  to  do  now? 

—Laureen  Harder 


Symposium  looks  at 
Shalom  and  health 
as  church’s  agenda 

Health  is  explicitly  God-related,  a New 
Testament  scholar  said,  defining  health 
as  “the  condition  of  human  life  in  which  a 
person’s  praise  of  God  and  social  relations 
are  unhindered  by  the  foes  of  shalom.”  So 
said  Willard  Swartley  in  a biblical-theo- 
logical paper  presented  at  the, sympo- 
sium, “Shalom  and  Health:  Sickness, 
Healing,  and  End  of  Life,”  held  recently 
at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inaries. 

Swartley,  professor  of  New  Testament 
at  AMBS,  said  the  foes  of  shalom  can  in- 
clude “microbes  that  cause  illness,  mal- 
functions of  the  body,  broken  rela- 
tionships, unforgiven  sins,  or  the  powers 
of  evil  manifesting  themselves  through 
psychological,  socio-economic,  political, 
or  environmental  oppression.” 

Speaking  to  end-of-life  issues,  featured 


speaker  Robert  Veatch  said  that  while 
physicians  have  the  technical  skills  to  tell 
when  the  heart  or  the  brain  stops  func- 
tioning, they  are  not  the  ones  to  decide 
whether  a person  dies  when  the  heart  or 
brain  stop  functioning. 

Veatch,  professor  of  medical  ethics  at 
Georgetown  University,  traced  divergen- 
cies between  the  Hippocratic  (the  Greek 
heritage  of  Western  medicine)  ethic  and 
the  Christian  ethic.  As  an  example,  he 
said  the  physicians’  inclination  to  with- 
hold diagnoses  of  cancer  from  dying 
patients  “makes  perfect  Hippocratic 
sense,  but  violates  everything  Chris- 
tianity stands  for  when  it  affirms  the 
dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  lay 
person  to  be  the  custodian  of  his  or  her 
body  and  the  decision-maker  responsible 
for  its  well-being.” 

Christianity  functions  by  an  ethic  of 
covenant,  whereas  organized  medicine  is 
based  on  codes  written  by  professionals, 
Veatch  said  in  calling  for  a model  of 
health  care  that  especially  involves  the 
congregation.  The  congregation  provides 
a base  to  offer  “well-being  in  the  whole,” 
he  said.  The  congregational  model  takes 
shape  in  a caring  team  made  up  of  per- 
sons with  training  or  expertise  in  a va- 
riety of  areas.  The  team  would  offer  a 
broadly  based  “referral  network  within 
one’s  primary  community,”  Veatch  said. 
And  the  patient  would  serve  as  “captain 
of  the  team.” 

Another  main  presenter,  John  Krahn,  a 
medical  doctor  from  Abbotsford,  B.C., 
called  for  a new  concept  of  healing  “based 
on  our  Hebrew-Christian  heritage  (sha- 
lom).” For  Krahn,  healing  and  restoration 
or  physical  and  social  well-being  have  lit- 
tle meaning  without  the  ethical  factor  he 
called  “commitment  to  goodness.”  'The 
ethical,  a category  beyond  the  physical 
and  social  which  present-day  medical 
theory  considers  adequate,  he  said, 
“opens  the  door  for  a whole  new  look  at 
the  goal  of  healing  and  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  restoration  process.” 

About  75  persons  attended  the  weekend 
event,  held  in  conjunction  with  a month- 
long research  project  and  a one-week 
course  offered  on  the  same  topic.  The 
symposium  was  sponsored  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Mennonite  Studies  of  AMBS, 
Mennonite  Medical  Association,  Menno- 
nite Nurses  Association,  Mennonite  Mu- 
tual Aid,  and  Mennonite  Health  Associ- 
ation. 

The  findings  committee  said,  in  part, 
that  while  the  inseparableness  of  shalom 
and  health  as  manifestations  of  (Jod’s 
kingdom  were  affirmed,  “more  herme- 
neutical work  needs  to  be  done  to  clairfy 
and  expand  on  the  linkage  of  shalom  to 
health  and  healing.’’  The  committee 
called  for  other  health  facilitators  such  as 
pastors  to  be  part  of  “the  healing  team 
along  with  utilizing  and  strengthening 
healing  rituals  such  as  anointing  and 
prayer.” 
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Abraham  Wetse  (right)  distributes  food  to  dis- 
piaced  persons  in  Ghana. 


Mennonite  leader 
directs  refugee  work 
in  Ghana 

A former  secretary  of  Ghana  Mennonite 
Church,  Abraham  Wetse,  has  been  ap- 
pointed refugee  secretary  by  the  Chris- 
tian Council  of  Ghana.  He  said  there  are 
6,500  migrants  and  refugees  in  Ghana  out 
of  which  1,000  are  settled  in  the  capital 
city  of  Accra. 

Wetse  described  the  living  conditions  in 
the  various  communities  as  subhuman. 
“There  is  therefore  the  urgent  need  to 
provide  some  means  to  raise  their  stan- 
dard of  living  to  arrest  possible  outbreak 
of  an  epidemic  which  could  easily  pass  on 
to  the  Ghanaian  community  in  close  prox- 
imity,” he  said. 

Wetse  noted  that  the  Christian  Council 
of  Ghana  will  spend  $400,000  on  a pilot 
project  to  rehabilitate  the  displaced  per- 


sons in  Accra.  The  project,  which  will 
start  in  November,  will  be  financed  by 
the  All-Africa  (Conference  of  Churches 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Wetse  said  that  negotiations  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  40  acres  of  land  in  the  Accra 
suburb  of  Gbawa  are  currently  under- 
way. The  project  when  completed  will 
provide  100  housing  units,  schools,  clin- 
ics, and  cottage  industries.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  displaced  persons  will  become  es- 
tablished in  farming  and  in  a variety  of 
trades.  Meanwhile  the  Christian  Council 
of  Ghana  is  providing  free  medical  care 
and  food  items. 

The  migrants/refugees  and  other  dis- 
placed persons  come  from  the  neighbor- 
ing countries  of  Burkina  Faso,  Mali,  Nig- 
er, and  Chad  and  from  as  far  as  Morocco. 
They  have  been  coming  to  Ghana  in  un- 
precedented numbers  since  1980.  Many  of 
them  are  escaping  drought  and  famine  in 
their  countries.— G..B.  A.  Ovousu 


KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 


Compensation  for 
Japanese-Americans 

In  August  the  U.S.  Congress  passed 
and  the  president  signed  a bill  granting 
compensation  to  Japanese-Americans 
who  were  interned  in  the  early  days  of 
World  War  II.  There  are  an  estimated 
60,000  surviving  internees,  each  of  whom 
will  be  granted  a $20,000  tax-free  pay- 
ment. The  total  cost  of  the  measure  will 
be  about  $1.25  billion. 

Shortly  after  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  in  Hawaii,  war  fever  in  the 
United  States  caused  the  government  to 
doubt  the  loyalty  of  many  persons  living 
in  the  U.S.  who  were  citizens  of  countries 
with  whom  America  was  at  war.  At  that 
time  there  were  about  4 million  aliens  liv- 
ing in  the  U.S.,  of  whom  1.1  million  were 
citizens  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan. 
Those  from  Japan  were  thought  to  be 
particularly  dangerous  because  their 
homes  were  largely  concentrated  in  com- 
munities on  the  West  Coast  in  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington. 

In  1941  there  were  41,000  Japanese 
aliens  living  on  the  west  coast  and  many 
more  (some  72,000)  nisei  and  sansei.  In 
contrast  to  the  aliens  who  were  still 
citizens  of  Japan,  the  nisei  were  citizens 
of  the  U.S.  because  they  were  born  here  of 
Japanese  parents;  the  sansei  were  third- 
generation  Japanese-Americans.  Many  of 
the  latter  groups  were  much  more  fluent 
in  English  than  in  Japanese.  Neverthe- 
less, the  government  decided  to  move  all 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  “relocation  camps”  in 
Arkansas,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  other 
states. 

Canada  also  reacted  somewhat  simi- 


larly. In  February  1942,  the  Canadian 
government  began  to  move  about  23,000 
Japanese  from  the  Canadian  Pacific 
G)ast  to  camps  in  Alberta,  Montana,  and 
Ontario. 

Allthough  the  American  government 
called  the  camps  to  which  the  Japanese 
moved  “relocation  centers,”  a more  ac- 
curate term  would  probably  have  been 
concentration  camps.”  There  were,  in- 
deed, some  parallels  with  what  Germany 
was  doing  with  its  Jewish  population.  In 
contrast  to  what  was  happening  in 
Germany,  however,  the  Japanese-Amer- 
icans were  not  being  exterminated. 

Nevertheless,  their  treatment  left 
much  to  be  desired.  The  camps  in  which 
they  were  placed  were  often  prisons  lo- 
cated in  desert  areas.  Life  there  was  a 
sharp  contrast  to  the  lush  farms  and  at- 
tractive homes  many  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  on  the  West  Coast. 

In  time,  some  of  the  people  in  the 
camps  were  able  to  move  to  other  parts  of 
the  United  States.  For  example,  one 
young  man,  Henry  Mukai,  went  to  Go- 
shen College  as  a student  in  the  fall  of 
1943  and  was  ahle  to  complete  one  aca- 
demic year  before  he  was  drafted  into  the 
U.S.  Army.  Before  he  left  Goshen  (College 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  year  of  study  he 
gave  a talk  in  convocation.  Students  and 
faculty  responded  by  giving  him  a rous- 
ing ovation. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  total 
losses  suffered  by  Japanese-Americans 
resulting  from  the  abrupt  and  ill-advised 
severance  from  their  homes,  work, 
professions,  and  businesses.  But  the  emo- 
tional trauma  was  no  doubt  even  more 
serious.  Already  smarting  from  discrimi- 
nation against  their  race,  represented  by 
such  legislation  as  the  Oriental  Exclusion 
Act  of  1924,  the  Japanese-Americans 
seemed  to  be  hearing  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment say  they  should  be  trusted  less  than 


the  much  larger  group  of  “enemy  aliens” 
from  (Germany  and  Italy.  Applying  the 
relocation  policies  to  American  citizens 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  ethnic  origin 
was  an  added  insult. 

Japanese-Americans  were  eager  to 
demonstrate  their  loyalty  to  the  United 
States.  After  completing  his  military  ser- 
vice, Henry  Mukai  found  a home  in  Los 
Angeles,  but  thousands  of  other 
Japanese-Americans  lost  their  lives  while 
engaging  in  military  service. 

Many  Japanese-Americans  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  building 
of  America  as  a creative  “melting  pot”  of 
people  from  all  races.  One  only  need  re- 
call the  thoughtful  statements  made  by 
Sen.  Daniel  Inouye  at  the  Iran-contra 
hearings  in  the  summer  of  1987.  This 
Japanese-American  demonstrated  a far 
clearer  understanding  of  sound  ethical 
principles  than  Col.  Oliver  North. 

The  $20,000  each  Japanese-American 
internee  will  ultimately  receive  is  one 
step  in  righting  a grievous  wrong.  Along 
with  the  financial  compensation,  the  leg- 
islation also  provided  an  official  apology 
by  the  U.S.  government  to  the  people  thus 
harmed.  For  some,  this  may  perhaps  be  a 
more  significant  benefit.  The  next  step 
should  be  an  apology  for  droppping 
atomic  bombs  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki. 

The  U.S.  government  attempted  to  jus- 
tify both  the  relocation  of  Japanese- 
Americans  and  the  dropping  of  atomic 
bombs  by  the  dubious  ethical  principle 
that  the  “end  justifies  the  means.”  The 
end  which  was  sought  was  the  saving  of 
American  lives— never  mind  the  damage 
done  to  other  lives  in  the  process.  Unless 
constant  efforts  are  made  to  avoid  this 
kind  of  ethnocentrism,  the  U.S.  is  on 
shaky  ground  in  criticizing  the  “human- 
rights”  violations  of  other  nations. 

— Carl  Kreider 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep  venient  instead  of  what  is  right.  How- 

thern  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three  ever,  this  should  not  be  an  excuse,  but  a 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point,  challenge  to  learn  and  change. 

Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


J.  Kevin  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind. 

I was  glad  to  see  Dwain  Hartzler  took 
the  task  to  write  a long  overdue  article  on 
participation  in  athletics  (“Why  Can’t 
Sport  Always  Be  Like  This?”  Aug.  2).  He 
lifts  up  to  us  as  a model  not  some  super- 
star  or  an  athlete  who  professes  Chris- 
tianity, but  the  Special  Olympians  who  in 
their  own  way  represent  attitudes  not 
commonly  found  in  athletes.  In  a sense  it 
seems  ironic  that  we  Christians  can  use 
these  models;  after  all  we  are  supposed  to 
be  models  ourselves,  but  somehow  that 
isn’t  often  the  case. 

It  is  appalling  to  me  how  Christians  can 
act  violently  in  athletics  during  the  week 
and  yet  worship  God  peacefully  on  Sun- 
day morning.  Sports  studies  have  shown 
that  most  athletes  and  fans  use  violence 
and  find  acceptable  within  athletics  vio- 
lence that  they  do  not  follow  outside  of 
athletics.  Attitudes  like  this,  in  which 
there  is  little  or  no  concern  for  the  other 
person,  I find  unacceptable  for  a Chris- 
tian. Our  opponents,  fans,  teammates, 
coaches,  and  officials  are  not  merely  face- 
less participants  in  a game,  but  people 
with  whom  we  need  to  relate  positively. 

It  is  obvious  that  a primary  goal  of  any 
athletic  contest  is  to  win,  but  the  reason 
for  playing  should  go  beyond  winning. 
Play  can  be  either  good  or  bad,  depending 
on  what  we  do  with  it.  We  should  play  for 
the  joy  of  competition  and  interrelating 
with  people.  It  is  a social  event.  It  is 
recreation  which  has  no  place  for  vio- 
lence, intimidation,  tension,  aggression, 
or  aggravation. 

Carla  Eades  Tate,  who  helped  Central 
Missouri  State  University  to  the  1984 
NCAA  women’s  basketball  national 
championship,  offered  some  advice  in  the 
November/December  1986  Fellowship  of 
Christian  Athletes  Newsletter  on  how  a 
Christian  athlete  can  relate  interperson- 
ally;  “If  the  officials  are  terrible,  keep 
playing  hard  anyway.  People  will  know 
the  difference.  Keep  a smile  on  your  face. 
Playing  with  intensity  doesn’t  mean  you 
need  to  look  like  a sourpuss.  If  your  op- 
ponent falls  down,  pick  her  up.  Encourage 
your  teammates  enthusiastically.  Be  con- 
siderate. Help  the  officals  by  retrieving 
the  ball  if  it  rolls  away.  These  gestures 
are  appreciated.  Pray  for  your  team- 
mates.” 

Participating  in  athletics  is  not  easy. 
Every  moment  involves  vulnerability.  A 
person’s  skills  (or  lack  of  it)  and  attitude 
are  bared  for  everyone  to  see.  Often  in  a 
moment  of  crisis  we  do  what  is  con- 


Bonnie  Heppner,  Salem,  Oreg. 

I conclude,  after  reading  Karl  Birky’s 
“The  Business  of  Church  Growth”  (July 
26),  that  consumerism  has  never  been  so 
healthy.  Seems  now  churches,  along  with 
corporations,  have  urgent  concerns  relat- 
ing to  profit  and  growth. 

Just  when  did  these  concerns  become 
supportable  by  Scripture?  If  what  Karl 
writes  is  true,  and  perhaps  it  is,  I sud- 
denly feel  extremely  motivated  to  go  into 
the  world,  to  be  identified  with  the  poor, 
the  captive,  the  blind,  and  the  oppressed. 
It  might  take  a little  practice  to  recognize 
some  of  these  people.  I may  even  have  to 
pray  for  a bit  of  direction  from  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  regain  some  of  my  humanness 
after  all  my  years  with  “the  company.” 


is  unproven — a myth — and  detrimental 
to  accepting  the  Bible  fully  as  written  by 
inspired  prophets  of  God. 


Lee  H.  Kanagy,  Belleville,  Pa. 

The  July  26  editorial,  “In  the  Stars,” 
needs  some  comments. 

Astrology  was  well  reviewed  as  our  cul- 
ture uses  it  and  why  people  are  attracted 
to  it.  It  seems  incredible  that  astrology 
appears  to  influence  decisions  in  the 
White  House.  As  the  editorial  pointed 
out,  the  increased  use  of  astrology  re- 
sulted from  the  “failure  of  science  to  de- 
liver full  meaning  to  life.” 

Why  does  the  editor  discredit  one  myth 
by  using  another  in  quoting  from  Eliza- 
beth Achtemeier’s  book.  The  Community 
and  Message  of  Isaiah?  This  suggests  that 
Gad  and  Meni  were  gods  written  about 
after  the  Babylonian  Exile.  Who  was  this 
postexilic  prophet  alluded  to? 

Modern  scholarship  conjectures  Deu- 
tero  and  Trito  Isaiahs  that  would  discred- 
it the  prophet  Isaiah’s  God-given  ability 
to  prophesy  on  conditions  during  and 
after  the  Babylonian  captivity.  The  Trito 
Isaiah  is  to  have  written  Isaiah  55-66. 
Other  commentators  claim  that  returning 
Jews  from  exile  were  forever  cured  from 
idolatry  and  that  Gad  and  Meni  applied  to 
the  Jews  before  exile. 

The  problem  here  has  to  do  with  the 
authorship  of  the  book  of  Isaiah.  If  the 
editor  accepts,  as  apparently  Achtemeier 
does,  the  idea  of  several  post-exilic 
Isaiahs,  how  does  he  explain  the  one  com- 
pleted Isaiah  scroll  which  is  24  feet  long 
and  averages  10  inches  wide?  This  scroll 
was  found  in  a cave  near  the  Dead  Sea  in 
1948  and  is  dated  around  200  B.C.  There 
are  no  apparent  divisions. 

There  is  danger  that  modern  scholar- 
ship with  its  higher  criticism  of  the  bib- 
lical texts  can  serve  many  as  Gad-fortune 
and  Meni-destiny.  Accepting  a second  or 
third  Isaiah  as  authors  for  chapters  40-66 
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Mennoscope 


Venture  Clubs  is  the  new  name  for  the 
children’s  program  being  developed  by  the 

Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
churches.  A Children’s  Club  Introductory 
Leader’s  Guide,  including  material  for  six  ses- 
sions and  brief  outlines  for  22  more,  is  now 
available  for  $3.95.  A Venture  Clubs  Hand- 
book, containing  a description  of  Venture 
Clubs  and  practical  advice  for  starting  them  in 
the  congregation,  will  be  available  soon.  The 
club  materials  for  the  six-year  cycle  will  be 
available  next  spring.  For  more  information, 
contact  Mennonite  Publishing  House  at  616 
Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Association  distrib- 
uted $206,000  in  Sharing  Fund  grants  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1988  to  members  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  A total  of  826  grants  were 
made  to  help  meet  needs  beyond  those  covered 
by  MMAA’s  health  and  life  plans.  The  ^ants 
helped  people  with  insurance  premiums, 
medical  expenses,  adoption  expenses,  burial 
expenses,  and  a variety  of  crises.  Many  of  the 
grants  supplemented  funds  raised  by  local  con- 
gregations. The  grants  are  available  because  of 
MMAA’s  status  as  a tax-exempt  organization. 
Funds  which  would  have  been  used  for  taxes 
are  instead  used  to  provide  special  assistance 
to  MMAA  members. 

The  Church  Growth  Seminar  scheduled  for 
Sept.  23-25  has  been  canceled.  It  was  to  have 
been  at  Hopewell  Mennonite  Church  of  Elver- 
son,  Pa.  The  sponsor  was  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

The  teacher-education  program  at  Goshen 
College  has  received  accreditation  from  the 
Indiana  Department  of  Education  for  the  max- 
imum five-year  period.  The  accreditation 
followed  an  on-site  evaluation  by  a seven- 
member  team.  The  team’s  report  listed  39 
strengths  of  Goshen’s  program,  including  a 
“strong  commitment  to  the  Christian-servant 
relationship”  and  high-quality  faculty.  The 
program,  which  has  five  faculty  members,  is 
headed  by  John  Smith. 

The  nursery/kindergarten  laboratory  school 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  received 
accreditation  from  the  National  Academy  of 
Early  Childhood  Programs.  The  school  serves 
36  children,  ages  3-5,  using  facilities  at  Park 
View  Mennonite  Church.  The  director,  Naomi 
Krall,  said  the  initial  three-year  accreditation 
followed  an  on-site  study  of  the  program  and  a 
review  by  a three-member  national  commis- 
sion. The  12-year-old  school  is  operated  by 
EMC’s  Education  Department. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  concluded  its 
sanitation  program  in  Saidpur,  Bangladesh, 

recently  after  10  years.  With  money  from  a 
British  agency,  MCC  built  pit  latrines  for 
about  25  percent  of  the  town’s  12,000  house- 
holds and  helped  many  have  a better  water 
supply.  MCC  also  built  or  upgraded  several 
large  public  latrines  and  conducted  sanitation 
education  classes  in  homes  and  schools.  “The 
new  awareness  and  new  latrines  will  hopefully 
have  an  important,  long-lasting  impact”  on 
Saidpur,  said  MCC  South  Asia  secretary  Paul 
Myers. 

New  appointments: 

•Carolyyi  Nolan,  administrator,  Mennonite 
Historians  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  starting 
in  September.  She  succeeds  Joyce  Hedrick, 
who  is  preparing  for  a church  assignment  in 


Hawaii.  Nolan  worked  most  recently  as  as- 
sistant director  of  Salford  Mennonite  Church 
Day  Care  Center.  Mennonite  Historians  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  operates  Mennonite 
Heritage  Center  in  Souderton  and  Mennonite 
Historical  Library  and  Archives  in  Lansdale. 
•Delores  Friesen,  assistant  professor  of  pas- 
toral counseling,  Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical 
Seminary,  Fresno,  Calif.  She  succeeds  Irene 
Loewen,  who  has  entered  private  practice. 
Friesen  served  previously  as  a pastoral  staff 
member  at  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  and  as  a Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  worker  in  West  Africa  with  her  hus- 
band, Stan.  She  is  currently  completing  work 
on  a doctorate  in  counseling  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa. 

•Kay  Zehr,  admissions  representative,  Hess- 
ton  College.  She  is  responsible  for  contacting 
prospective  students  in  the  Eastern  states.  She 
is  a 1985  graduate  of  Hesston  College  and  a 
1987  graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Glenn  and  Lois  Musselman  returned  to  Brazil 
in  September  following  a four-month  North 
American  assignment.  They  are  longtime  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  workers  who  are  now 
serving  five  Mennonite  congregations  in  a re- 
mote area  of  Para  State.  Their  address  is  C.P. 
03,  68550  Conceicao  do  Araguaia,  Para,  Brazil. 
•Harold  and  Ruth  Lehman  returned  from  Eng- 
land in  August  after  completing  a two-year 
MBM  assignment.  They  were  research  assis- 
tants at  the  Centre  for  New  Religous  Move- 
ments in  Birmingham.  Their  address  is  1068 
College  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

•Joe  and  Linda  Liechty  returned  to  Ireland  in 


August  following  a 14-month  North  American 
assignment.  Appointed  jointly  by  MBM  and 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  they  helped  es- 
tablish the  first  Mennonite  congregation  in 
that  country  and  a multi-denominational  paro- 
chial school.  Their  address  is  26  Clonliffe  Gar- 
dens, Dublin  3,  Ireland. 

U pcomin  g events : 

•Annual  Convention  of  New  York  City  Council 
of  Mennonite  Churches,  Sept.  23-24,  at  Ebe- 
nezer  Baptist  Church,  Flushing,  Queens.  The 
theme  is  “Unity,”  and  the  keynote  speaker  is 
Pennsylvania  pastor  Lawrence  Chiles.  Each 
congregation  at  the  fifth  annual  event  will 
make  a presentation  and  display  a banner. 
More  information  from  the  Council  of  Men- 
nonite Churches  at  2019  Grand  Ave.,  Bronx, 
NY  10453;  phone  212-294-7280. 

•Exhibit  of  S mss  Anabaptist  Prints,  Aug.  28- 
Sept.  30,  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  This  is 
the  premiere  showing  of  rare  18th-  and  19th- 
century  colored  copper-engraved  prints  depict- 
ing Anabaptist  costumes  and  figures  in 
Switzlerland.  The  prints  were  acquired  in 
Europe  over  the  past  six  years  by  Paul 
Kraybill,  executive  secretary  of  Mennonite 
World  Conference.  More  information  from  the 
Hartzler  Library  at  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801;  phone  703-433-2771. 

•Old-Fashioned  Country-Style  Auction,  Sept. 
17,  at  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Historical  So- 
ciety. This  is  the  main  feature  of  the  society’s 
30th  anniversary  commemorations.  The  auc- 
tion of  antiques,  quilts,  and  numerous  other 
items  will  raise  money  for  the  society.  More  in- 
formation from  the  society  at  2215  Midstream 
Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602;  phone  717-393-9745. 


Historians  see  western  Pennsylvania.  An  outdoor  lunch  was  part  of  a western 
Pennsylvania  tour  conducted  recently  by  the  Mennonite  Historians  of  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania for  about  25  amateur  historians.  The  tour  included  the  village  of  West 
Overton  near  Scottdale,  where  participants  learned  about  generations  of  Mennonite 
Overholts.  Abraham  Overholt  established  a mill  and  distillery  in  1810.  It  is  now  a 
museum  for  the  Westmoreland-Fayette  Historical  Society,  which  also  preserves 
other  buildings  related  to  the  Overholts.  Having  lunch  on  the  steps  of  the  Overholt 
residence  are  Abraham  and  Drollene  Gehman  of  Bally,  Pa.  Speaking  with  them  is 
local  host  Winifred  Paul. — David  Hiebert 
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MCC  conducts  annual  leadership  seminar.  Thirteen  new  and  continuing 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  country  representatives  and  others  participated  in  a 
special  leadership  seminar,  July  10-16,  at  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.  They 
were:  Front  row  (left  to  right)— Donald  and  Elaine  Peters  (and  children  Jotham, 
Tanya,  and  Leah)  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  beginning  as  country  representatives  in  Brazil; 
Gayle  and  Ted  Gerber  Koontz  (and  children  Peter,  Rachel,  and  Timothy)  of  Hkhart, 
Ind.,  beginning  a two-year  leave  in  the  Philippines  from  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries;  and  Ann  and  Jim  Hershberger  (and  children  Sara  and  Rachel)  of 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  continuing  as  MCC  country  representatives  in  Nicaragua.  Back 
row— Harold  Koslowsky  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  continuing  as  coordinator  of  personnel 
and  administrative  services  for  MCC  Canada;  Marilyn  Miller  of  Bellefontaine,  Ohio, 
beginning  next  March  (with  her  husband,  Glen)  as  country  representatives  in  India; 
Clifford  Dick  of  Chilliwack,  B.C.,  beginning  in  November  as  program  leader  in  Nepal; 
Julie  Janzen  of  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  beginning  as  country  representative  in  Somalia; 
Jonathan  and  Ruth  Keidel  Clemens  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  beginning  in  November  as 
country  representatives  in  Kampuchea;  and  Paul  Shires  of  Porterville,  Calif.,  moving 
within  Indonesia  to  become  program  director. 


•Christopher  Dock  Celebration,  Oct.  29,  at 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School, 

I Lansdale,  Pa.  The  purpose  is  to  inaugurate  the 
I school’s  handbell  choir.  The  event  also  features 
' a performance  by  the  current  members  of  the 
I touring  choir  and  past  members.  More  in- 
I formation  from  the  school  at  1000  Forty-Foot 
I Rd.,  Lansdale,  PA  19446;  phone  215-362-2675. 

I 

I Church-related  job  openings; 

•Executive  secretary.  Pacific  Coast  Conference 
Mission  Board.  This  is  a half-time  position. 
The  person  coordinates  the  work  of  the  board 
and  promotes  missions  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  congregations.  Contact  Beryl  For- 
rester at  24500  Hopewell  Rd.,  NW,  Salem,  OR 
97304;  phone  503-868-7514. 

•Staff  persons.  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  Center.  Needed  is  a general 
maintenance  worker,  a waiter/waitress,  a 
kitchen  maintenance  worker,  and  a person  to 
alternate  between  departments.  The  positions 
are  voluntary  service  or  modified  voluntary 
service.  Contact  Dana  Sommers  at  Laurelville, 
R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone 
412-423-2056.  . . . o 

•Activities  director,  Landis  Homes,  Lititz,  Pa. 
The  person  organizes  and  coordinates  the 
recreational/activities  program  for  the 
residents  of  this  retirement  community. 
Contact  Ed  Longenecker  at  Landis  Homes,  R. 
3,  Lititz,  PA  17543;  phone  717-569-3271. 

•Food  sendee  director.  Camp  Friedenswald, 
Cassapolis,  Mich.  This  is  a full-time,  year- 
round,  salaried  position.  Contact  Curt  Bechler 
at  the  camp,  15406  Watercress  Dr.,  Cassapolis, 
MI  49031;  phone  616-476-2426. 

• Winter  volunteers.  House  of  Refuge,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  This  is  a shelter  for  homeless  people  at 
Sunnyslope  Mennonite  Church.  Needed  are 
persons  to  help  at  the  shelter  with  housekeep- 
ing, cooking,  and  hosting.  Contact  House  of 
Refuge  at  the  church,  9835  N.  7th  St.,  Phoenix, 
AZ  85020;  phone  602-997-7171. 

•Photographer,  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  This  is  a full-time  staff  position. 
Contact  Susie  Shenk  Wenger  at  Eastern 
Board,  Salunga,  PA  17538;  phone  717-898-2251. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  at  Crest  Hill  Mennonite 
Church,  Wardensville,  W.Va.,  Sept.  11-14. 

Change  of  address:  Omar  Kurtz  from  Oley, 
Pa.,  to  R.  2,  Box  200,  Morgantown,  PA  19543. 
Cindy  Hines  Kurfman  from  Lafayette,  Ind.,  to 
901  20th  St.,  Rock  Island,  IL  61201. 


New  members 


Bluesky,  Alta.:  Aleeta  Haas. 

Western,  Salem,  Oreg.:  Nathan  Hildebrant 
and  Jonathan  Nussbaum  by  baptism  and  Jeff 
and  Rose  Hackman  by  confession  of  faith. 

Elmira,  Ont.:  Noel  Moore. 

Des  Allemands,  La.;  Walter  Picou  and  Tes- 
sa Orgeron  by  confession  of  faith. 

West  Union,  Parnell,  Iowa:  John  Haider 
and  Morris  Miller  by  confession  of  faith. 

South  Union,  West  Liberty,  Ohio;  Anna 
VanHyning,  Todd  McClain,  Francine  McClain, 
and  Jimmy  McClain  by  baptism,  and  Roy 
Hammond,  Terry  McClain,  and  Charleen  Mc- 
Clain by  confession  of  faith. 

Cove,  Woodbury,  Pa.:  Gordon  and  Patty 
Dively  by  baptism  and  Homer  and  Anna  Mary 
Clapper  by  confession  of  faith. 

Towamencin,  Kulpsville,  Pa.:  Drew  Bech- 
tel, Janettee  Detweiler,  Mark  Leatherman,  Me- 
lissa Mellott,  Rachael  Mellott,  Lloyd  Moyer, 


Terry  Parsons,  Kathy  Parsons,  and  Mark  Fer- 
rence  by  baptism;  and  Phyllis  Moyer,  Joe 
Schaeffer,  and  Roseann  Schaeffer  by  confes- 
sion of  faith. 

Taftsville,  Vt.:  Patty  Moon. 

Bonneyville,  Bristol,  Ind.:  Jolene  Hos- 
tetler, Tonya  Miller,  Aaron  Otto,  Donavon 
Schrock,  Lisa  Stauffer,  Matt  Thompson,  Kathy 
Yoder,  and  Tracy  Yoder. 

First  Mennonite,  Johnstown,  Pa.:  Monica 
Spory,  Jim  Frederick,  and  Kathy  Frederick. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
710  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Ahart,  Charles  and  Kelly  (Jantzi),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  third  daughter,  Samantha  Sue,  Aug.  3. 

Beachey,  Terry  and  Pamella  (Johnson), 
Austin,  Tex.,  first  child,  Joel  Daniel,  July  31. 

Bergey,  Philip  and  Evon  Louise  (Swartz- 
entruber),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  third  son,  Ben- 
jamin Philip,  Aug.  15. 

Berkey,  Mike  and  Cheryl  (Nofziger),  Leb- 
anon, Oreg.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Breanne  Marie,  June  29. 

Brenneman,  J.  Larry  and  Sandra  (Eby), 
Lititz,  Pa.,  first  child,  Tyler  James,  Aug.  12. 

Brenneman,  Michael  and  Susan  (Roth), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  second  daughter,  Lisa  Diane, 
Aug.  4. 

Brubaker,  Jay  and  Torrie,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
first  child,  Holden  Martin,  Aug.  16. 

Christophel,  Steve  and  Barb  (Weldy),  Wa- 
karusa,  Ind.,  second  son,  Curtis  Paul  Tae;  born 
on  July  6, 1987,  received  on  May  18. 

Dages,  Steve  and  Sue  (Weaver),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Emily  Jean, 
Aug.  13. 


DeHaven,  Robert  and  Gloria  (Gunnette), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Sarah  Olivia,  Aug.  8. 

Gerber,  Jim  and  Bonnie  (Yoder),  first  child, 
Christopher  James,  June  26. 

Gerig,  Mike  and  Debbie  (Schrock),  Lebanon, 
Oreg.,  third  child,  second  son,  Mark  Allan, 
Aug.  10.  . ■ 

Guzzardo,  Richard  and  Michelle  (Gei- 
seman),  Freeport,  111.,  second  son,  Ryan  Ben- 
jamin, July  19. 

Hochstetler,  Joe  and  Alice  (Schrock),  fourth 
child,  second  daughter,  Lara  Anne,  Aug.  15. 

lazzi.  Bill  and  Karen  (Shenk),  Newport 
News,  Va.,  first  child,  John  Paul,  July  4. 

Kauffman,  Glen  and  Sandra  (Hershey), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  Daniel  Paul, 
July  31. 

Lerma,  Javier  and  Joy,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  first 
child,  Adam  Joshua,  July  9. 

Litwiller,  Richard  and  Cindy  (Valdez), 
Peoria,  111.,  first  child,  Matthew  Alan,  Aug.  6. 

Miller,  Clinton  and  Janet  (Schmidt),  Leb- 
anon, Oreg.,  second  child,  first  son,  Adrian 
Earl,  Aug.  11. 

Moyer,  Gregory  and  Lory  (Tysvaer),  Sell- 
ersville.  Pa.,  first  child,  Lindsey  Marie,  Aug. 
17. 

Nunemaker,  Ron  and  Jan  ((]onrad),  Wa- 
karusa,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  July 
4. 

Ruth,  Phil  and  Beth  (Johnson),  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Isaac  Johnson,  July  30. 

Ryman,  Joel  and  Cynthia,  Glendale,  Ariz., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Hannah  Eliza- 
beth, Aug.  3. 

Siegfried,  Fred  and  Julie  R.  (Yoder),  Qua- 
kertown,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Sondra  Renee,  June  12. 

Sommers,  Daniel  and  Jennifer  (Corder), 
Hubbard,  Oreg.,  first  child,  Brandon  Daniel, 
Aug.  11. 
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Swartley,  Duane  and  Joanna  (Schrock), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Michelle  Denise,  Aug.  3. 

Warren,  Tracy  and  Brenda  (Koehn),  Mesa, 
Ariz.,  first  child,  Thomas  James,  Aug.  12. 

Weaver,  Duane  and  Donna  (Longacre),  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Kevin 
Bryce,  Aug.  6. 

Yoder,  Warren  and  Sheri  (Miller),  Albany, 
Dreg.,  third  child,  second  son,  Brett  Michael, 
June  4. 

Zimmerly,  Ronald  and  Flora  (McKnight), 
LaBelle,  Fla.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  An- 
gela Jane,  Aug.  10. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
"Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Arnold-Whitlington.  Keith  Arnold,  Bible 
Church,  and  Twanna  Whitlington,  Des  Alle- 
mands  cong.,  Des  Allemands,  La.,  by  Robert  0. 
Zehr  and  Joseph  Schneider,  uncle  of  the  groom, 
June  25. 

Bauman-Martin.  Trevor  Bauman,  Elmira, 
Ont.,  Elmira  cong.,  and  Janet  Martin,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  St.  Jacobs  cong.,  by  Susan  C. 
Steiner  and  Ray  Brubacher,  Aug.  1^ 

Benjamin-Sommer.  Evan  Benjamin,  Hew 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  Kristen  Sommer,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Kidron  cong.,  Aug.  14. 

Dayton-Graber.  Steven  Dayton,  Baptist 
Church,  Washington,  Ind.,  and  Virginia  Gra- 
ber,  Washington,  Ind.,  Providence  cong.,  by 
Lyle  Rasmussen,  Aug.  6. 

DiSanto-Shantz.  Christopher  DiSanto, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Catholic  Church,  and  Karen 
Shantz,  St.  Jacobs  cong.,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  by 
Richard  J.  Yordy,  Aug.  13. 

Dunmore-Witmer.  David  Dunmore,  Spring 
City,  Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Eliza- 
beth Witmer,  Alliance,  Ohio,  Beech  cong.,  by 
Paul  and  Grace  Brunner,  Aug.  13. 

Gerig-Sweet.  Lynn  Gerig,  Albany,  Oreg., 
Bethany  cong.,  and  Lori  Sweet,  Lebanon, 
Oreg.,  Lebanon  cong.,  by  Richard  Headings, 
July  16. 

Gray-Rapp.  John  Gray  and  Pam  Rapp,  both 
from  Tiskilwa,  111.,  Willow  Springs  cong.,  by 
Brad  Faler,  July  23. 

Hershberger-Birky.  John  Hershberger  and 
Anne  Birky,  both  of  English  Lake  cong..  North 
Judson,  Ind.,  by  Arthur  Good,  June  18. 

Hershberger-Schrock.  Randy  Hershberger 
and  Marcia  Schrock,  Goshen,  Ind.,  both  of 
Holdeman  cong.,  by  Jason  Martin,  July  30. 

Lowe-Showalter.  Tony  Lowe,  Linvllle,  Va., 
and  Cyndee  Showalter,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
both  of  Harrisonburg  cong.,  by  Wayne  North, 
Aug.  6. 

Miller-Miller.  John  E.  Miller,  Strasburg, 
Ohio,  and  Norma  Jean  Miller,  Winesburg, 
Ohio,  both  of  Grace  cong.,  by  David  R.  Clem- 
ens, Aug.  6. 

Picou-Orgeron.  Walter  Picou  and  Tessa 
Lynn  Orgeron,  both  of  Des  Allemands  cong., 
Des  Allemands,  La.,  by  Robert  0.  Zehr,  July  3. 

Preheim- Weaver.  Brian  Preheim  and  Ja- 
nice Weaver,  both  of  Stevens,  Pa.,  Akron  cong., 
by  Urbane  Peachey,  Aug.  20. 

Schloneger-Cufr.  Randy  P.  Schloneger, 
Louisvile,  Ohio,  Beech  cong.,  and  Amanda  B. 
Cufr,  Swanton,  Ohio,  Church  of  Christ,  by  Leo 
Kuhn,  Apr.  23. 

Sears-Hess.  Todd  Sears  and  Sherri  Hess, 
both  of  Tiskilwa,  111.,  Willow  Springs  cong.,  by 
Jim  Egli  and  Earl  Sears,  July  2^ 

Shickel-King.  Mark  Shickel,  Harrisonburg, 


Va.,  and  Kendra  Dawn  King,  Waterford  cong., 
Goshen,  Ind.,  by  Jim  Logan,  Aug.  6. 

Sitler-Farness.  Ray  Sitler,  Camrose,  Alta., 
Salem  cong.,  and  Laurie  Farness,  Ohaton, 
Alta.,  Pentecostal  Church,  by  Levi  Smoker, 
Aug.  7. 

Smith-Steffen.  James  Smith,  Lake  Zurich, 
111.,  Evangelical  Free  Church,  and  Tonya  Stef- 
fen, Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  Sonnenberg  cong.,  by 
Richard  F.  Ross,  Aug.  13. 

Weldy-Roberts.  Jerry  Weldy,  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  Holdeman  cong.,  and  Bonnie  Roberts, 
Wakarusa,  Ind.,  by  Jason  Martin,  July  23. 


Obituaries 


Geiser,  Clara  Gerber,  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Anna  (Bixler)  Gerber,  was  born  at  Dalton, 
Ohio,  Aug.  12,1897;  died  at  Walnut  Hills  Nurs- 
ing Home,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Aug.  9,  1988; 
aged  91  y.  On  Jan.  6,  1919,  she  was  married  to 
William  F.  Geiser,  who  died  on  May  21,  1959. 
Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Stella  Beals  and 
Mabel  Geiser),  3 sons  (Wilson,  Leonard,  and 
Ernest),  18  grandchildren,  20  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  brother  (Daniel).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 daughters  (Delpha 
Neuenschwander  and  Edith  Geiser)  and  one 
son  (Homer).  She  was  a member  of  Sonnen- 
berg Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Aug.  12,  in  charge  of 
Richard  Ross;  interment  in  the  church  ceme- 
tery. 

Gingrich,  Naomi  Mae  Schmitt,  daughter  of 
Moses  and  Leah  (Weber)  Schmitt,  was  born  at 
Carstairs,  Alta.,  Oct.  24,  1903;  died  at  Cam- 
bridge Memorial  Hospital,  Aug.  11,  1988;  aged 
84  y.  On  Dec.  9, 1924,  she  was  married  to  Ozias 
B.  Gingrich,  who  died  on  Feb.  6,  1967.  Surviv- 
ing are  4 sons  (Vernon  S.,  Gordon  M.,  Virgil  L., 
and  Eugene  Gingrich),  2 daughters  (Vietta  L. 
Oshiro  and  Velorous  0.  Shearer),  20  grand- 
children, 9 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Leighton  Schmitt).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son  (Newton  L.).  She  was  a 
member  of  Elmira  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  14,  in 
charge  of  Ray  Brubacher;  interment  in  Elmira 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Martens,  Graham  Harms,  son  of  Weldon 
and  Jenny  (Harms)  Martens,  was  born  at 
Harper,  Kans.,  Aug.  12,  1988;  died  at  Harper, 
Kans.,  Aug.  14,  1988;  aged  2 days.  Surviving 
are  2 sisters  (Laurel  and  Michaela),  grand- 
parents (Merril  and  Gladys  S.  Harms  and  Nick 
and  Wilma  Martens),  and  great-grandfather 
(Alfred  Harms).  Graveside  services  were  held 
at  Pleasant  Valley  Mennonite  Cemetery  on 
Aug.  16,  in  charge  of  Weldon  Martens. 

Roth,  Herman,  son  of  Benedict  and  Nannie 
(Hartzler)  Roth,  was  born  in  Logan  Co.,  Ohio, 
July  20,  1907;  died  at  Veteran’s  Hospital, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Aug.  12,  1988;  aged  81  y.  On 
June  7, 1936,  he  was  married  to  Ida  Belle  King, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Dale 
F.),  2 brothers  (Marion  and  Benjamin,  and  2 
sisters  (Elsie  Roth  and  Anna  King).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  brother  and  2 sisters. 
He  was  a member  of  South  Union  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Kauff- 
man Funeral  Home  on  Aug.  15,  in  charge  of 
Lynn  A.  Miller;  interment  in  Highland  Me- 
morial Gardens. 

Shoemaker,  Menno,  son  of  Ephraim  and 
Veronica  (Wideman)  Shoemaker,  was  born  in 
Wellington  Co.,  Ont,  Mar.  20,  1908;  died  at  K- 
W Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  July  10,  1988; 
aged  80  y.  On  Sept.  22, 1931,  he  was  married  to 
Almeda  Martin,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 


are  2 sons  (Lloyd  and  Larry),  4 daughters 
(Gladys  Shantz,  Lila  Arnold,  Elsie  Stinson, 
and  Almeda  Gervais),  23  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Alvin  and 
George),  and  2 sisters  (Elvina  Martin  and  Su- 
sannah Martin).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
grandchildren  and  2 sisters.  He  was  a member 
of  Elmira  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  July  13,  in  charge  of 
Mary  Schiedel;  interment  in  Bethel  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Snead,  Otis  Bowie,  Sr.,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Alverta  Snead,  was  born  on  Mar.  4,  1898;  died 
on  Feb.  25, 1988;  aged  89  y.  On  Dec.  25, 1920,  he 
was  married  to  Lucy  Watts,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Otis  Bowie,  Jr.), 
one  sister  (Madge),  4 grandsons,  and  8 great- 
grandchildren. He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  daughter  (Miriam  Mae).  He  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  in  1936  and  served  the  Ebene- 
zer  Mennonite  Church  until  1965.  He  was  a 
member  of  Faith  Mennonite  Church  at  Cluster 
Springs,  Va.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Po- 
well Funeral  Home  in  charge  of  Richard  Sho- 
walter and  John  Garber;  interment  in  Oaklawn 
Cemetery,  Scottsburg,  Va. 

Wilbourn,  Vivian  Koger,  daughter  of  Lee 
H.  and  Hattie  Koger,  was  born  on  June  20, 
1912;  died  on  June  19,  1988;  aged  76  y.  She  was 
married  to  Claude  Wilbourn,  who  preceded  her 
in  death.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Clarice 
Cooper,  Lucille  Reaves,  and  Fay  Barnhart),  3 
sons  (Allen,  Leonard,  and  Melvin),  21  grand- 
children, 21  great-grandchildren,  3 sisters 
(Margaret  Seymour,  Sybil  Shank,  and  Naomi 
Calvin),  and  one  brother  (James  Lee  Koger). 
She  was  a member  of  Faith  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Ebenezer  Men- 
nonite Church  on  June  22,  in  charge  of  Monroe 
Slabach  and  Drew  Walker;  interment  in  Eben- 
ezer Mennonite  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Proirided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Goshen  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  7 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  15 
New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Sept.  17 

Conference  Editors  Workshop,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Sept.  22-23 
Mennonite  Writers  Conference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Sept.  23-25 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Consultation  on  Cooperation,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  7-9 
“Nurturing  the  Vision,”  Vision  95  event,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Oct. 
14-16 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct. 
23-24 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Oct.  27-29 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Oct.  28-29 

Northwest  Conference  fall  meeting,  Edson,  Alta.,  Oct.  28-30 
Southeast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Anderson,  S.C.,  Oct. 
28-30 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Techny,  III.,  Nov.  3-5 
Illinois  Conference  fall  meeting,  Metamora,  111.,  Nov.  4-5 
Allegheny  Conference  delegates  meeting.  Springs,  Pa.,  Nov.  5 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  annual  meeting,  Nov.  5 
O^uncil  of  Moderators  and  Secretaries,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Nov. 
10-12 

Franconia  Conference  fall  meeting,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  12 
Anabaptist  Round  Table.  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  18-20 
Women  in  Ministry  Conference,  Phoenix,  Ariz,,  Nov.  18-20 
Southwest  Conference  annual  delegates  meeting,  Blythe, 
Calif.,  Nov.  19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  111., 
Nov.  30-Dec.  1 

Normal  89,  joint  convention  of  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Normal,  111.,  Aug.  1-6 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Number  of  Bibles  sent  to  Soviet  Union 
sets  record  this  year 

Christians  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the 
midst  of  celebrating  the  1,000  years  the 
faith  has  been  alive  in  their  native  land, 
have  yet  another  cause  for  rejoicing — the 
135,700  additional  Bibles  and  New  Testa- 
ments that  they  are  expecting  to  reach 
them  shortly.  These  are  in  addition  to  the 
133,000  Bibles  which  have  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  faithful  since  January. 
All  are  gifts  from  churches  in  the  West 
and  from  the  United  Bible  Societies. 

Of  the  268,700  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
that  have  already  been  or  are  planned  to 
be  shipped  in  1988,  American  Bible  So- 
ciety general  secretary  John  Erickson 
says,  “We  well  know  the  great  need  for 
Scriptures  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  this 
may  not  seem  a great  number  measured 
against  those  needs.  But  it  is  considerable 
when  compared  with  the  20,000  Bibles 
that  were  shipped  during  the  previous 
three  years.” 


Native  American  named  head  of 
Catholic  diocese  in  South  Dakota 

He  became  the  only  current  Native 
American  to  head  a Roman  Catholic  dio- 
cese when  he  prostrated  himself  on  a 
Lakota  star  quilt  and  was  ordained  a 
bishop  recently  in  Rapid  City,  S.Dak.  The 
quilt  and  other  Native  American  symbols 
decorated  the  8,000-seat  Rushmore  Civic 
Center  for  the  ordination  of  Charles  Jo- 
seph Chaput,  a 43-year-old  Capuchin 
priest.  The  Lakotas  make  up  45  percent  of 
the  35,000  Catholics  in  the  Rapid  City 
Diocese  that  the  new  bishop  leads.  Cha- 
put’s  main  ancestry  is  Potawatomi,  a 
tribe  of  Indians  whose  original  home  was 
in  southern  Michigan  and  northern  In- 
diana and  who  were  moved  by  the  govern- 
ment to  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  His  ma- 
ternal grandmother  was  the  last  member 
of  the  family  to  live  on  a reservation. 


Swaggart  delights  audience 
at  first  crusade  after  defrocking 

Jimmy  Swaggart  chose  the  biblical 
story  of  the  prodigal  son  as  the  theme  for 
his  first  sermon  outside  Louisiana  since 
he  was  defrocked  by  the  Assemblies  of 


God,  reportedly  for  paying  a prostitute  to 
perform  lewd  acts,  and  then  refusing 
church-ordered  rehabilitation.  Appearing 
in  a three-day  crusade  at  Market  Square 
Arena  in  Indianapolis,  Swaggart  drew 
about  2,500  faithful  to  the  first  session  of 
rollicking  gospel  music  and  Pentecostal 
sermonizing.  It  was  an  emotional  two- 
and-a-half-hour  service  and  vintage 
Swaggart.  The  audience,  some  of  whom 
had  come  from  as  far  away  as  Maryland 
and  Arkansas,  loved  it.  When  he  danced 
across  the  stage,  sobbing,  “I  am  washed,  I 
am  cleansed,  I am  free,  I am  saved  be- 
cause of  Jesus.  Glory!”  the  crowd  went 
wild.  Close  to  4,000  showed  up  for  each  of 
the  second  and  third  sessions,  about  half 
the  number  that  organizers  had  expected. 


Entrepreneur  says  full  speed  ahead 
with  ‘holy  city’ 

A Florida  entrepreneur  is  ignoring  the 
skeptics  and  says  he  intends  to  forge 
ahead  with  plans  to  open  a re-creation  of 
Jerusalem  on  25,000  acres  of  arid  land  in 
western  Texas.  Melvin  Wilcox  of  West 
Palm  Beach  is  trying  to  raise  money  to 
construct  the  “holy  city”  about  60  miles 
south  of  Midland  and  envisions  a place 
where  employees  and  visitors  would  wear 
biblical-era  garb.  Some  local  municipal 
officials  are  skeptical,  but  Wilcox  brushes 
off  the  critics,  comparing  them  to  people 
who  scoffed  at  Walt  Disney  and  his  crea- 
tions. Wilcox  said  his  transplanted  holy 
city  would  include  a seminary,  art  gal- 
leries, chariot  races,  palaces,  market- 
places, and  medical  facilities. 


Prison  chaplains  call  for 
abolition  of  death  penalty 

More  than  200  prison  chaplains  re- 
cently picketed  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  Washington  for  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty.  Later  that  day,  the  chaplains 
crossed  the  street  and  explained  their 
views  on  the  penal  system  to  Congress. 
The  chaplains  were  attending  the  ninth 
annual  National  Convocation  of  Jail  and 
Prison  Ministers.  This  organization  takes 
the  position  that  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem is  woefully  inadequate  and  should  be 
replaced  by  new  alternatives. 

Upcoming  return  to  Chinese  control 
stirs  religious  debate  in  Hong  Kong 

Many  pastors  and  key  lay  leaders  are 
leaving  Hong  Kong  in  anticipation  of  the 
British  colony’s  return  to  Chinese  control 
in  1997.  Meanwhile,  debate  swirls  around 
the  Basic  Law,  a proposed  constitution 
that  will  govern  Hong  Kong  for  at  least  50 
years  after  the  switch.  A draft  incorpo- 
rates most  of  the  1984  joint  Chinese- 
British  agreement  guaranteeing,  among 


other  things,  religious  freedom  and  the 
operation  of  religious  institutions  along 
present  lines.  But  added  is  a phrase  stat- 
ing the  Chinese  government  will  not  in- 
terfere with  religious  internal  affairs  and 
activities  “which  do  not  contravene  the 
laws”  of  post-1997  Hong  Kong.  Omitted  is 
a pledge  that  religious  bodies  in  Hong 
Kong  and  China  will  not  interfere  with 
each  other.  Critics  argue  the  shape  of  fu- 
ture laws  ultimately  will  rest  with  China, 
not  Hong  Kong,  and  they  fear  the  omis- 
sion opens  the  door  to  control  of  the 
churches  by  religious  organizations  and 
leaders  in  China  not  to  be  trusted.  An- 
other addition,  however,  guarantees 
Hong  Kong  believers  the  freedom  to 
spread  their  faith  and  to  conduct  religious 
activities  in  public — a right  presently  de- 
nied in  China,  which  has  had  a com- 
munist government  since  1949. 


Two  women  among  15  new  bishops 
elected  by  United  Methodists 

While  Anglicans  (Episcopalians)  de- 
bate whether  to  accept  women  bishops. 
United  Methodists  keep  electing  them — 
including  one  woman  who  was  not  even  a 
candidate  for  the  post.  At  their  five  quad- 
rennial jurisdictional  conferences,  which 
concluded  recently.  United  Methodists 
elected  15  new  bishops  and  reappointed 
23  others.  Two  of  the  newly  elected  lead- 
ers are  women,  bringing  the  current  total 
of  women  bishops  to  four  and  the  overall 
total  to  five  since  the  late  Bishop  Marjorie 
Matthews  became  the  first  in  1980.  Susan 
Morrison  of  Baltimore  was  not  a candi- 
date and  had  none  of  the  usual  pre-con- 
ference endorsements  when  she  was 
elected.  Her  name  first  appeared  on  the 
sixth  ballot,  and  she  went  on  to  defeat  21 
other  candidates. 


Swindoll’s  $2  million 

home  irks  some  of  his  followers 

Few  would  deny  that  evangelical  Chris- 
tian author  and  speaker  Charles  Swindoll 
needs  a place  to  get  away  from  the  pres- 
sures of  ministry  and  be  alone  with  his 
family.  But  a number  of  his  followers  are 
publicly  questioning  whether  that  need  is 
best  answered  by  the  $2  million  “moun- 
tain getaway”  Swindoll  is  building  at 
California’s  Lake  Arrowhead.  Swindoll, 
who  is  widely  known  for  his  21  books,  24 
booklets,  two  films,  and  sermons  carried 
on  600  radio  stations  worldwide,  is 
reluctant  to  talk  about  his  new  home.  “I 
have  a personal  and  private  life,”  he  said. 
“As  soon  as  you  make  it  public,  you’ve 
lost  the  whole  purpose  of  a place  to  be 
alone  and  to  get  away.  We’ve  longed  and 
worked  for  this  place  for  years.  We’ve 
saved  for  years.  The  final  fulfillment  of  it 
all  is  this  house.” 
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last  temptation 


There  is  a controversy  abroad  in  the  land  over  a 
movie  entitled  The  Last  Temptation  of  Christ.  Be- 
cause the  person  of  Jesus  is  very  important  to  us, 
we  have  a stake  in  how  Jesus  is  interpreted.  Per- 
sonally I do  not  usually  expect  much  help  on  this 
from  the  movies. 

Their  interpretations  are  often  quite  literal  and 
little  is  to  be  learned  about  Jesus  from  these 
displays.  Harvey  Cox  once  remarked  about  The 
Bible,  a film  based  on  some  Old  Testament 
stories,  that  “no  one  over  the  age  of  21  should  be 
allowed  to  see  it.” 

But  evidently  The  Last  Temptation  of  Christ  is 
something  different.  According  to  James  Dobson, 
“Jesus  is  portrayed  in  The  Last  Temptation  as  a 
confused,  lustful  wimp  who  denies  his  divinity 
and  struggles  with  his  sinful  nature.”  Pat 
Buchanan  in  a column  distributed  by  Dobson  ob- 
served that  “we  live  in  an  age  where  the  ridicule 
of  blacks  is  forbidden,  where  anti-Semitism  is 
punishable  by  political  death,  but  where  . . . films 
mocking  Jesus  Christ  are  considered  avant- 
garde.”  And  Hal  Hinson  wrote  in  the  Washington 
Post  about  the  film,  “It  is  a work  of  great  serious- 
ness by  one  of  this  country’s  most  gifted  film- 
makers. There  is  also  a substantial  portion  of 
hooey  in  it.” 

In  all  of  this  flurry  it  is  not  very  clear  what  the 
“last”  temptation  really  was.  For  this  I was 
interested  to  read  a Pendle  Hill  pamphlet  by 
Peter  A.  Bien  which  discusses  the  novel  on  which 
the  film  was  based.  It  was  written  by  a Greek 
author,  Nikos  Kazantzakis,  and  appeared  in 
Greek  in  1955  and  in  English  in  1960. 

The  last  temptation  of  Jesus,  according  to 
Kazantzakis,  was  happiness.  In  this,  of  course, 
Kazantzakis  was  going  beyond  the  Gospels.  The 
three  classical  temptations  of  Jesus  described  in 
Matthew  and  Luke  would  seem  to  be  temptations 
to  power  more  than  happiness.  Kazantzakis  in- 
troduces the  problem  through  Jesus’  mother. 

“I  want  my  son  a man  like  everyone  else,”  she 

says,  “nothing  more,  nothing  less Let  him 

build  troughs,  cradles,  plows,  and  household 

utensils  as  his  father  used  to  do Let  him 

marry  a nice  young  girl  from  a respectable 
home — with  a dowry;  let  him  be  a liberal 
provider,  have  children ” 

Is  there  any  evidence  for  this  sort  of  thing  in 
the  Scripture?  There  is  certainly  reported  tension 
with  his  mother  and  siblings.  In  Mark  3:20-21,  we 
learn  that  Jesus  was  so  busy  that  “when  his 


family  heard  it,  they  went  out  to  seize  him,  for 
people  were  saying,  ‘He  is  beside  himself.’  ” And 
in  verses  31-35,  his  mother  and  brothers  are 
found  outside  calling  to  him,  but  Jesus  does  not 
respond  to  them. 

Bien,  a Quaker  who  teaches  English  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  has  analyzed  the  Kazantzakis 
novel  in  his  pamphlet.  Tempted  by  Happiness: 
Kazantzakis  'Post-Christian  Christ  (Pendle  Hill 
Publications,  Wallingford,  PA  19086,  $1.25).  He 
acknowledges  that  Kazantzakis  was  not  a Chris- 
tian. But  he  was  a person  with  concerns  for  the 
world.  So  in  this  novel  he  used  a fictional  Jesus  to 
express  his  own  concerns. 

From  Bien’s  description  I gather  that  this  is  a 
complex  novel.  I would  have  liked  to  examine  it 
before  writing  this  editorial,  but  two  bookstores 
and  several  libraries  failed  to  deliver  a copy.  The 
question  which  I do  not  believe  the  current 
criticism  of  the  film  has  answered  is,  “Was  Jesus 
really  tempted  by  happiness?”  And  even  more  im- 
portant, “Are  we?”  I think  this  is  the  question  we 
should  be  facing  even  more  than  whether  or  not 
this  film  should  be  shown. 

We  live  in  one  of  the  most  happiness-prone 
societies  that  ever  existed.  In  back  of  most  of  the 
media  hype  is  the  implied  assumption:  “You  de- 
serve to  be  happy  and  this  is  the  way  to  get  it.”  I 
think  this  message  oozes  into  our  unconscious  so 
that  without  even  thinking,  we  are  tempted  to 
evaluate  each  new  experience  on  the  basis  of 
whether  it  will  make  us  happy. 

This  craze  for  happiness  contrasts  with  some 
stout  words  of  Jesus  reported  in  Mark  8:34:  “If 
any  man  would  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me.”  I do 
not  perceive  that  self-denial  is  a popular  doctrine 
in  the  North  American  churches. 

We  are  more  likely  to  find  Christian  self-denial 
in  countries  of  the  south  and  east.  For  example, 
Augustin  Navratil  of  Czechoslovakia,  a railway 
switchman,  has  authored  a 31-point  petition  call- 
ing for  more  freedom  of  religion  in  that  country. 
“Some  500,000  Czechoslovaks  signed,”  reports  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  {Kag.  22).  “Because  of 
his  activities,  he  now  faces  imprisonment  and 
confinement  to  a mental  institution.” 

What  a film  has  done  with  Jesus  is  less  im- 
portant to  us  than  what  we  are  doing  with  him.  If 
happiness  might  have  been  the  last  temptation  of 
Christ,  I think  it  could  be  our  first. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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We  not  only  hide  from  others  how  much 
we  earn,  give,  and  spend,  but  we  have 
no  idea  ourselves  how  much  we  earn. 


WHERE’S  OUR  STEWARDSHIP? 

Closet  or  mountaintop 


by  John  C.  Murray 

A wonderful  gift  for  a pastor  with  a sense  of 
humor  is  the  book  101  Things  to  Do  During  a Dull 
Sermon  by  Tim  Sims  and  Dan  Pegoda.  Sugges- 
tion number  11  in  this  book  is  to  make  an 
“Ananias  and  Sapphira  List.”  This  activity  is 
described  as  “with  due  consideration  for  the  net 


worth  of  each  member  and  their  motives  for  giv- 
ing, list  the  names  of  the  ‘Ten  Most  Likely  to  Be 
Struck  Dead  During  the  Offering.’  ” 

While  we  may  or  may  not  find  this  humorous,  I 
fear  that  it  is  much  too  true  of  our  approach  to 
the  subject  of  stewardship.  We  look  at  the 


persons  sitting  in  the  pews  around  us  and  pray 
that  the  Lord  will  convict  them  to  be  more  faith- 
ful and  generous  with  their  money.  Actually  we 
probably  have  little  or  no  idea  what  their  fi- 
nancial situation  and  giving  practices  are.  But 
even  more  harmful  than  judging  someone  else  to 
be  less  than  faithful  when  we  don’t  know  all  their 
facts,  is  judging  ourselves  to  be  faithful  when  we 
don’t  keep  track  of  all  owr  financial  facts. 

Traditionally,  when  we  consider  the  issue  of 
stewardship  of  our  money  and  how  much  of  that 
we  should  give  to  the  church,  we  quote  Matthew 
6:3,  “When  you  give  alms,  do  not  let  your  left 
hand  know  what  your  right  hand  is  doing.’’  So  we 


The  conflict  between  openness  or 
silence  in  the  declaration  of  our 
generous  giving  is  resolved  by  asking 
who  receives  the  glory  in  the  telling. 


become  secretive.  We  not  only  hide  from  others 
how  much  we  earn,  give,  and  spend,  but  I fear  we 
have  no  idea  ourselves  how  much  we  earn,  give, 
and  spend. 

Openly  tell  others.  I would  like  to  suggest,  as 
Ray  and  Lillian  Bair  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries  suggested  to  me  in  a recent 
meeting,  that  as  we  consider  the  issue  of  steward- 
ship we  also  take  seriously  Matthew  5:16,  “Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  others,  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works  and  glorify  God  who  is  in 
heaven.”  This  suggests  that  we  should  openly  tell 
others  of  our  generous  giving. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  conflict  between  open- 
ness or  silence  in  the  declaration  of  our  good 
works  of  generous  giving  is  resolved  by  asking 


John  C.  Murray,  Topeka,  Ind.,  is  pastor  of  Emma  Mennonite 
Church.  This  article  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Gospel 
Evangel  of  Indiana-Michigan  Conference. 


who  receives  the  glory  in  the  telling.  If  we  tell 
others  in  order  to  glorify  ourselves,  then  whisper 
in  your  closet.  If  we  tell  others  in  order  to  glorify 
God  and  to  encourage  others  to  glorify  God  in  a 
similar  manner,  then  shout  it  from  the  moun- 
taintops. 

Thus,  to  the  glory  of  God,  I wish  to  share  with 
you  some  recent  reflections  on  my  stewardship 
story.  It  is  not  always  a pretty  story,  but  is  one 
mixed  with  triumph  and  tragedy,  victory  and 
failure.  It  is  my  prayer  that  in  sharing  it  with  you 
it  would  bring  challenge,  comfort,  vision,  and 
hope  as  you  face  those  trying  times  between  pay- 
days. 

In  the  six  years  that  my  wife,  Krista,  and  I 
have  been  married,  one  of  us  has  always  been  a 
full-time  student  while  the  other  one  was  em- 
ployed. We  have  traded  roles  several  times  as  to 
who  was  doing  the  reading  and  writing  and  who 
was  bringing  home  the  bacon.  Those  six  years  did 
not  lend  themselves  well  to  financial  security. 


Our  jobs  were  never  high-paying,  earning  us 
between  five  and  seven  dollars  an  hour  with  no 
bonuses  and  few  benefits.  While  living  on  this  in- 
come we  not  only  needed  to  pay  standard  living 
expenses,  but  also  the  high  cost  of  education. 

Now  don’t  start  feeling  too  sorry  for  us.  We 
chose  this  lifestyle  because  we  valued  our  educa- 
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tion;  many  find  themselves  in  this  lifestyle  by  cir- 
cumstance rather  than  choice.  During  these  years 
we  never  lacked  the  necessities  of  life.  We  always 
had  plenty  to  eat,  a warm  and  comfortable  place 
to  stay,  and  transportation  to  get  us  wherever  we 
wished  to  go.  What  we  didn’t  have  was  much 
extra  money  to  do  the  little  extras  we  saw  many 
of  our  friends  and  relatives  doing. 

Some  months  when  unexpected  bills  came  in. 
I’m  not  sure  what  we  would  have  done  without 
the  loving  assistance  of  parents  who  provided 
rent-free  housing  for  IVi  years,  a low  payment, 
minimum  interest  loan  to  purchase  a mobile 
home,  and  generous  monetary  gifts  “just  be- 
cause.” Yet,  in  spite  of  this  assistance,  there  were 
often  times  of  tension  in  our  marriage  that  came 
from  disagreeing  on  what  the  “necessities”  of  life 
are  on  a limited  budget. 

‘God’s  Managers.’  In  these  years  we  learned 
to  keep  track  of  our  money,  using  Ray  and  Lillian 
Bair’s  God ’s  Managers  system  of  record  keeping. 
We  always  gave  our  firstfruits  (10  percent  of  our 
income)  to  the  church  the  same  as  if  it  would  have 
been  the  electric  bill.  Only  we  found  more  joy  in 
giving  to  the  church  than  we  did  in  paying 
NIPSCO.  While  we  never  mastered  the  art  of 
budgeting,  the  practice  of  record  keeping  helped 
us  to  be  accountable  with  the  rest  of  God’s 
resources  as  well. 

But  a year  ago  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  being  twice  paid.  We  are  now  both 
out  of  school,  both  working,  and  both  bringing  in 
incomes.  Krista  is  continuing  to  work  at  the 
Greencroft  retirement  community  where  she  has 
been  since  I went  back  to  school  the  last  time.  I 
am  now  fully  supported  by  Emma  Mennonite 
Church,  where  I am  pastor.  My  income  from  the 
church  alone  is  more  than  any  of  our  joint  tax 
returns  showed  the  last  six  years.  On  top  of  that 
we  have  the  benefits  of  full  medical  insurance, 
retirement  fund,  and  paid  utilities  on  the 
parsonage. 

While  I must  honestly  say  we  have  enjoyed  this 
new  financial  position  in  life,  there  have  been 
some  aspects  of  our  financial  situation  which,  in 
reflection,  are  rather  troubling.  While  we  remain 
faithful  in  our  now  much  larger  tithe,  our  record 
keeping  has  fallen  by  the  wayside.  This  of  course 
means  that  the  old  question  “where  has  all  the 
money  gone?”  is  now,  at  best,  extremely  difficult 
to  answer.  We  rationalized  that  we  lost  this  dis- 
cipline because  of  the  hectic  nature  of  our  sum- 
mer with  starting  a new  job,  moving  to  a new  lo- 
cation, and  all  the  decisions  which  go  along  with 
that  process.  But  in  my  most  honest  times  I 
wonder  if  it  wasn’t  because  we  had  the  money  to 


If  we  were  able  to  get  along  without  the 
recently  acquired  or  still  desired 
“necessities”  which  we  can  now  afford, 
do  we  really  “need”  them? 


spend  on  “things  we  had  always  wanted,”  and  we 
didn’t  want  to  be  accountable  with  how  we  used 
it.  Not  letting  our  left  hand  know  what  our  right 
hand  was  doing  helped  to  hide  some  irresponsi- 
bility not  only  from  the  eyes  of  those  around  us, 
but  from  our  own  eyes  as  well. 

Troubling  questions.  We  are  attempting  to 
begin  again  to  keep  records  and  follow  a budget. 
Yet  some  new  and  equally  troubling  questions 
also  come  to  my  mind.  K we  were  able  to  survive 
comfortably  on  one  salary  which  was  smaller 
than  either  of  our  current  salaries,  could  we  not 
continue  giving  10  percent  of  the  one  and  maybe 
50-75  percent  of  the  other?  If  we  were  able  to  get 
along  without  the  recently  acquired  or  still 
desired  “necessities”  which  we  can  now  afford,  do 
we  really  “need”  them?  As  we  now  are  able  to 
build  up  a savings  account,  what  is  a responsible 
limit,  or  do  we  simply  amass  as  much  money  in 
savings  as  we  possibly  can,  claiming  to  be  prepar- 
ing for  “possible  future  emergencies”?  If  the  lat- 
ter, what  constitutes  an  emergency? 

As  we  continue  to  seek  answers  to  these  and 
other  important  stewardship  questions,  I hope 
that  we  will  not  follow  our  new-found  financial 
independence  into  thinking  we  can  find  the 
answers  independently.  I pray  that  we  can  begin 
to  work  at  these  questions  openly  with  others  in 
the  community  of  faith  who  are  asking  the  same 
questions.  In  so  doing  I believe  we  can  let  our 
light  shine  and  glorify  God  who  is  in  heaven. 
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Stemming  the  tide 
of  urban  migration 


by  Art  Meyer 

One  consequence  of  hunger,  poverty,  and  envi- 
ronmental degradation  in  the  rural  third  world  is 
the  increasing  migration  of  poor  people  to  already 
overcrowded  cities.  On  a recent  tour  of  Haiti  and 
Central  America,  I saw  the  negative  impact  of 
urbanization,  especially  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti; 
San  Salvador,  El  Salvador;  and  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras. 

The  growth  of  cities,  particularly  in  the  third 
world,  is  the  predominant  trend  of  the  late  20th 
century,  aside  from  the  growth  of  world  popula- 
tion itself.  Lester  Brown  in  State  of  the  World 


The  growth  of  cities,  particuiariy  in  the 
third  worid,  is  the  predominant  trend  of 
the  late  20th  century. 


1987  writes,  “At  the  current  rate  of  growth  (2.5 
percent  annually),  the  number  of  people  living  in 
cities  throughout  the  world  will  double  in  the 
next  28  years.”  Cities  in  the  third  world  will  dou- 
ble in  size  in  the  next  20  years. 

From  the  Atlas  of  Planet  Management  are 
these  comments;  “Every  day  an  estimated  75,000 
poor  people,  hoping  for  work,  stream  in  from 
rural  areas  to  overwhelm  city  services  and 
administration.  The  majority  of  newcomers  head 
for  the  barrios,  favelas,  and  shantytowns — made 
from  corrugated  iron,  plastic  sheets,  and  packing 
cases — which  now  ring  the  outskirts  of  most 
[third-world]  cities.” 

Intolerable  conditions.  Saint  Martin,  a section 
of  Port-au-Prince  that  I visited,  illustrates  this 
well.  Saint  Martin  is  a shantytown,  one  square 
mile  in  area,  housing  100,000  people.  Most  are 
economic  refugees  from  the  environmentally  de- 
graded countryside  of  Haiti.  The  town’s  substan- 
dard housing  and  incredible  population  produces 
intolerable  living  conditions.  A World  Bank-fi- 
nanced open  sewage  canal  that  traverses  the  com- 
munity is  filled  with  garbage  and  debris.  Sanita- 
tion and  water  supply  are  totally  inadequate. 
People  are  hungry. 

In  Saint  Martin,  Mennonite  Economic  Develop- 
ment Associates  gives  loans  to  people  interested 


Art  Meyer,  Fresno,  Ohio,  is  a retired  science  teacher  who 
works  part  time  in  development  education  for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S. 


in  starting  small  businesses.  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  concentrates  its  efforts  in  the  rural 
areas  of  Haiti,  helping  make  life  in  the  country 
more  attractive  so  people  will  not  be  as  tempted 
to  move  to  the  city.  Both  MCC  and  MEDA  efforts 
are  appropriate,  but  long-term  solutions  lie  in 
rural  development. 

Lester  Brown  quotes  several  economists:  “For 
developing  nations  the  policy  of  neglecting  agri- 
culture has  produced  stagnating  or  inadequate  in- 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  encourages  farmers  in 
third-world  countries  to  maintain  their  rural  lifestyle 
through  introducing  new  agricultural  techniques.  In 
the  Honduran  village  of  Ocoli,  the  Social  Action 
Commission  of  Honduras  Mennonite  Church  helped 
organize  a women’s  group  to  grow  vegetables.  The 
women  take  turns  watching  each  others’  children 
while  they  each  work  about  three  10-hour  days  weekly 
in  the  community  garden.  MCC  helps  fund  this  effort. 
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come  growth  in  rural  areas  while  the  policy  of  im- 
porting large-scale  labor-saving  technology  to 
achieve  instant  industrialization  has  meant  that 
urban  job  opportunities  have  not  grown  as  fast  as 
the  numbers  seeking  work.” 

Cities  need  large  quantities  of  food,  water,  and 
fuel  far  beyond  what  nature  can  normally 
provide.  And  the  city’s  waste  puts  a strain  on 
land  and  water  supplies.  Managua,  Nicaragua, 
was  the  only  major  city  on  my  trip  where  the 
water  supply  was  even  “supposed  to  be  fit  to 
drink.”  Air  pollution  from  vehicles,  cooking  fires, 
and  industry  was  severe  in  most  of  the  cities  I 
visited.  Garbage,  filth,  debris,  and  open  sewers 
were  prevalent  in  all  the  poor  sections  of  cities 
visited. 

Lawyer  Oscar  Puerto,  vice-preisident  of  the 
Honduran  Human  Rights  Commission,  described 
the  problems  of  urbanization  in  Tegucigalpa. 
“Twenty-five  new  people  arrive  [on  average]  each 
day.  The  city  simply  cannot  absorb  that  many. 
Fifty-five  percent  of  the  population  of 
Tegucigalpa  already  live  in  slums.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  33  percent.  But  it  is  not  surprising 
that  rural  people  still  want  to  come  to  the  city. 


More  than  150,000  rural  Honduran  families  are 
landless;  60  percent  are  illiterate;  36  percent  of 
school-aged  children  are  not  in  school.  Honduras 
has  only  1,300  medical  doctors  and  53  nurses 
for  a population  of  nearly  5 million.” 

But,  as  Puerto  says,  cities  cannot  absorb  the  in- 
flux from  rural  areas.  It  takes  a large  amount  of 
imported  energy  for  an  urban  society  to  exist 
with  a decent  standard  of  living.  In  the  United 
States,  a highly  urbanized  society,  of  the  total 
energy  used  in  the  food  system,  one-third  is  used 
in  food  production,  one-third  in  preparation. 

Food,  fuel,  waste.  As  third-world  countries 
urbanize,  they  will  need  increased  amounts  of 
energy  for  food,  fuel,  and  waste  management. 
From  where  will  that  energy  come?  How  will  it  be 
financed?  It  is  clear  that  urban  dwellers  in  the 
third  world  require  more  energy  than  their  rural 
counterparts  to  achieve  the  same  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Then  there  is  the  sociopolitical  instability  of 
societies  with  large  concentrations  of  poor  people. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  it  is  im- 
portant that  rural  people  in  the  third  world  be  en- 
couraged to  remain  rural.  ^ 


Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 


The  mission  of 
the  urban  church 

I believe  there  are  certain  inherent 
problems  and  conflicts  in  urban  Men- 
nonite  congregations.  Some  of  these  is- 
sues are  present  in  all  churches,  while 
others  are  more  specific  to  urban  con- 
gregations. What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
urban  Mennonite  church? 

Oversimplifying,  I believe  urban  Men- 
nonite congregations  are  developed  for 
two  reasons:  first,  the  mission  impulse, 
whereby  Mennonites  move  to  a city  to  be 
a witness  and  subsequently  develop 
churches.  Second,  Mennonites  migrate  to 
urban  areas  because  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional opportunities,  begin  to  find 
other  Mennonite  urban  business  and  pro- 
fessional persons,  and  eventually  begin 
churches. 

Mennonite  churches  in  urban  areas 
from  both  origins  seem  to  believe  that 
their  purpose  is  to  be  both  a community 
church  and  a place  of  worship  for 
professional  and  business  persons.  That 
is,  mission  churches  are  trying  to  be  a 


home  to  Mennonite  urban  professionals, 
while  churches  begun  by  these  pro- 
fessionals are  attempting  to  witness  to 
those  in  their  communities. 

This  tactic  may  be  counterproductive, 
and  I propose  that  churches  should  not  at- 
tempt to  be  all  things  to  all  persons.  One 
major  reason  is  the  existence  of  social 
differences  that  are  often  present.  Fre- 
quently, a professional  church  attempts 
to  maintain  its  identity  as  a place  of  nur- 
ture and  worship  for  persons  with  a 
certain  set  of  values  while  reaching  out  to 
persons  whose  values  may  be  different. 
Likewise,  how  many  Mennonite  urban 
professional  immigrants  will  feel  com- 
fortable in  a traditional  community 
church? 

This  thesis  is  clearly  in  opposition  to 
what  Mennonites  think  we  should  believe. 
Remember  Galatians  3:28 — “There  is  nei- 
ther Jew  nor  Greek,  slave  nor  free,  male 
nor  female,  for  you  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus”  (NIV).  The  favorite  hymn,  based 
partially  on  Psalm  107:1-3,  “In  Christ 
There  Is  No  East  or  West,”  expresses  a 
similar  idea.  Suggesting  that  separate 
congregations  should  exist  for  different 
groups  of  people  seems  to  run  counter  to 
these  ideas.  After  all,  does  not  having 
God  at  the  head  make  any  differences  we 
have  unimportant? 

I do  not  think  so.  Despite  intentions 


and  platitudes,  I believe  there  are  im- 
portant differences  between  the  two 
groups.  Whether  we  divide  persons  on  the 
basis  of  years  of  education,  employment, 
or  type  of  sermon  preferred,  differences 
do  exist.  While  there  are  certainly  many 
persons  who  do  not  fit  the  stereotypes, 
and  while  many  more  divisions  could  be 
drawn,  I believe  basically  there  are  two 
camps  when  we  discuss  urban  Mennonite 
congregations. 

While  an  ideal  church  may  be  one  in 
which  all  are  one  in  Christ,  where  class 
differences,  economic  status,  and  life- 
styles make  no  difference,  I do  not  think 
this  represents  reality.  I suggest  that 
urban  Mennonite  professionals  reach  out 
to  other  professionals,  and  that  com- 
munity Mennonite  congregations  witness 
to  others  in  the  community.  There  is  a 
great  need  for  both  types  of  congrega- 
tions, and  neither  is  better  or  preferred. 

I hope  that  urban  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions recognize  and  accept  that  they  do 
not  have  to  be  all  things  to  all  persons. 
The  consequences  of  trying  to  have  such  a 
broad  mission  may  ultimately  be 
churches  that  are  not  fully  effective  with 
any  worshiper  and  that  do  not  promote 
individual  growth  and  ultimately  the 
growth  of  the  community  and  the  king- 
dom. 

— Avery  Zook  II,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 
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To  Nicaragua  with  iove 


by  Lois  Swartz  Orozco 

The  prayers  of  the  church  in  the  Villa  Vene- 
zuela section  of  Managua,  Nicaragua,  have  been 
answered.  They  had  been  praying  that  the  ship- 
ment of  used  clothing  from  the  United  States 
would  come  quickly.  It  arrived  in  Managua  in 
record  time — two  weeks.  The  shipment  was 
intact;  not  one  of  the  179  bales  was  lost. 

Willing,  loving  hands  at  one  end  packed  it. 
Willing,  grateful  hands  at  the  other  end  unpacked 


Willing,  loving  hands  at  one  end  packed 
it  Willing,  loving  hands  at  the  other  end 
unpacked  it 


it.  All  in  all,  there  was  a lot  of  love  and  thanksgiv- 
ing involved. 

The  first  big  job  in  Managua  was  to  find 
storage.  The  old  Voluntary  Center  in  Managua 
became  a warehouse.  Neighbors’  trucks  were 
rented  and  community  and  church  men  and  boys 
unloaded  the  clothing,  shoes,  bedding,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  meat,  and  soap  in  three  days 
of  work.  They  were  very  pleased  with  their  wages 
of  used  clothing,  meat,  and  soap.  One  65-year-old 
man  worked  extra  hard,  even  though  he  was 
exhausted  after  three  hard  days  of  lifting.  We 
were  all  pleased  when  he  was  able  to  find  a new 
pair  of  shoes  as  part  of  his  pay. 

How  to  distribute.  The  next  job  was  for  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Nicaragua  Mennonite 
Church  to  decide  how  to  distribute  the  clothing. 
Since  pastors  serve  with  little  financial 
assistance,  the  committee  decided  to  first  meet 
the  needs  of  the  pastors  and  their  families  and 
then  the  church  members  and  the  surrounding 
communities. 

The  VS  Center  became  a Mennonite  Clothing 
Shop  with  shoes  in  the  kitchen,  men’s  and  boy’s 
clothing  in  the  dining  room,  and  women’s  and 
girl’s  clothing  in  the  living  room.  The  Executive 
Committee  members’  wives  cooked  for  everyone 
those  days,  the  menu  including  MCC  beef. 


Lois  Swartz  Orozco,  Managua,  Nicaragua,  is  a mission  asso- 
ciate with  Rosedale  Mennonite  Missions.  She  is  an  American 
married  to  a Nicaraguan— Marcos  Orozco,  president  of 
Nicaragua  Mennonite  Church.  This  article  is  reprinted  with 
permission  from  Brotherhood  Beacon  of  Conservative  Con- 
ference. 


The  Executive  Committee  members  attended 
the  pastors  and  their  families  personally,  helping 
them  choose  five  outfits  and  two  pairs  of  shoes 
for  each  family  member.  Then  the  26  organized 
churches  could  come  to  pick  up  their  bales.  They 
were  encourged  to  share  their  portion  with  com- 
munities where  church  planting  was  underway. 
In  each  church  community,  the  clothing  was  dis- 
tributed by  the  local  church  council  members 
with  one  or  more  of  the  Executive  Committee 
members  present  to  supervise. 

I overheard  these  comments: 

•“In  San  Isidro  and  Zonzapote,  there  was  very 
nice  clothing  in  the  bales.” 

•“In  Barrio  Costa  Rica,  some  blankets  were  in- 
cluded in  the  bales.” 

•“What  did  you  do  with  them?”  We  gave  one  to 
each  member  of  the  church  council.” 

A 10-year-old  girl,  a pastor’s  daughter,  wrote 
me  a letter: 

The  Lord  blessed  us  vnth  clothing  and  shoes, 
and  we  are  so  happy.  You  know  what? For  us,  my 
mom  chose  some  very  pretty  dresses  and  shoes. 
We  go  to  church  with  our  new  shoes.  David  is 
very  happy  with  his  shoes.  The  only  thing  is  that 
he  doesn't  have  any  socks  yet.  Mom  fixed  his 
pants  so  that  they  fit  him.  My  mom  brought  me  a 
skirt  and  a blouse  and  that  is  the  outfit  that  I like 
best.  She  also  brought  me  a pair  of  leather  shoes 
and  a pair  of  patent  leather  shoes.  I haven 't  worn 
the  patent  leather  shoes  yet  because  I’m  waiting 
until  my  mom  buys  me  some  white  socks. 

The  same  shipment  also  included  meat  and 
soap.  Flour,  corn,  oil,  and  milk  are  scheduled  to 
come,  these  items  will  be  used  as  “food-for-work” 
projects.  Medicine  will  be  distributed  in  the 
churches  and  local  health  clinics. 

A touch  of  love.  North  American  Mennonites 
who  shared  with  their  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Nicaragua  will  never  see  the  smiles  or  the  grate- 
ful looks  on  the  parents’  faces  as  they  chose 
clothing  for  their  needy  children.  But  be  assured 
that  this  touch  of  love  was  felt  throughout 
Nicaragua,  and  be  encouraged  to  continue  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  to  share  with  the 
needy  of  the  world. 

The  participation  of  North  American  Men- 
nonites in  meeting  the  needs  of  others  is  the  best 
social  security  plan  for  the  future  that  they  can 
possibly  have. 
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Mcnnoi 

Mutra 

Qos!tm%,y 


where 
mutual  aid 
be^ns. 


It  happens  anywhere  the 
church  comes  together. 
Neighbor  helping  neigh- 
bor. Family  loving  family. 
Congregation  in  fellow- 
ship with  congregation. 

But  what  happens  to 
mutual  aid  when  the 
church  builds  an 
insurance  and  financial 
service  organization? 
it  firms  the  foundation- 
Makes  the  waiis  stronger. 
The  roof  talier. 

And  it  grows. 


Church  news  , 


Preschool  children  at  a learning  center  in  Barongis,  Philippines,  play  a game  outdoors  with 
MCC  worker  Ciaire  Ewert  (right).  The  center  is  supported  by  the  Giobai  Famiiy  Program. 


MCC  expands  child  sponsorship 
with  ‘Global  Family  Program’ 


In  many  ways  the  people  of  the  world  are 
part  of  one  family.  We  all  need  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  We  have  similar 
dreams  and  hopes  for  a better  future.  But 
we  often  know  little  about  those  in  God’s 
global  family  who  are  far  away. 

To  help  North  Americans  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  this  family,  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  is  introducing 
a “Global  Family  Program.”  It  is  open  to 
all  who  want  to  support  and  learn  from 
others. 

The  program  is  an  expanded  form  of 
MCC’s  35-year-old  Child  Sponsorship 
Program,  with  a broadened  focus.  Now 
participants  can  help  communities,  fami- 
lies, and  individuals.  They  can  also  sup- 
port students  or  people  with  limited 
health  or  inadequate  nutrition. 

The  program  now  benefits  about  1,800 
people  in  nine  countries.  But  MCC  needs 
more  North  American  participants. 

The  monthly  rate  for  Americans  who 
join  the  program  is  $15  monthly  or  $180 
annually.  The  monthly  rate  for  Ca- 
nadians is  $20  monthly  or  $240  annually. 
In  return  for  their  contributions,  par- 
ticipants receive  information  about  the 
people  or  program  they  support.  In  this 
way,  they  learn  from  others  and  receive 
the  blessings  that  come  with  sharing. 


Those  who  join,  for  example,  could 
choose  to  support  a new  learning  center 
for  preschool  children  (pictured  above)  in 
Barongis,  a town  on  the  Philippine  island 
of  Mindanao.  Some  32  children  attend 
this  center  run  by  townspeople  who  are 
members  of  the  Manobo  tribe. 

Over  the  decades,  the  Manobo  tribe  has 
slowly  been  losing  its  fertile  lowland  val- 
leys to  settlers  from  outside  and  to  log- 
ging companies  that  harvest  forests  that 
earlier  sustained  the  tribe’s  slash-and- 
burn,  hunting-and-gathering  lifestyle. 
Tribal  leaders  recognize  the  importance 
of  good  education  for  their  children,  says 
MCC  worker  Claire  Ewert  (pictured)  of 
Drake,  Sask.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
tribe  has  been  able  to  have  its  own  kin- 
dergarten. 

Others  who  join  the  program  could  sup- 
port schools  in  Recife,  Brazil,  or  in  Ran- 
gamati,  Bangladesh.  Some  may  decide  to 
join  hands  with  a young  adult  learning  a 
vocation  in  India  or  aid  a Nicaraguan 
Mennonite  youth  who  wants  to  attend 
university  but  lacks  the  money. 

More  information  about  the  Global 
Family  Program  is  available  from  MCC 
at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501,  or  MCC 
Canada  at  134  Plaza  Dr.,  Winnipeg,  MB 
R3T  5K9. 


Chicago  school  closes 
for  a year  to  raise 
funds  and  recruit  staff 

There’s  the  student  who  lives  in  public 
housing  and  was  learning  at  Chicago 
Mennonite  Learning  Center  that  Jesus 
teaches  people  not  to  steal  or  take  another 
person’s  life.  Then  there’s  the  fact  that  no 
administrator  could  be  found  for  this 
school  year. 

There  is  the  mother  who  said,  “The 
boys  went  to  school  happy  and  came 
home  happy.  I never  had  to  force  them  to 
go  to  school.”  Then  there’s  the  fact  that 
money  has  not  yet  been  raised  to  pur- 
chase the  necessary  facility — St.  Agnes 
Catholic  School  and  Convent. 

There  are  students  in  Chicago  who 
want  to  go  to  Chicago  Mennonite  Learn- 
ing Center  because  they  liked  their  teach- 
er, their  friends,  the  activities,  and  the 
way  they  were  learning.  Then  there’s  the 
fact  that  the  basement  of  Grace  Church 
was  barely  adequate  for  the  two  grades 
that  operated  there  last  year. 

This  is  the  conflict  the  center’s  board  of 
directors  found  itself  dealing  with  at  its 
recent  meeting.  It  was  temporarily  re- 
solved when  the  board  decided  to  suspend 
all  classroom  operations  for  the  1988-89 
school  year  and  focus  instead  on  the  long- 
term investment  of  securing  the  finances 
and  personnel  needed  to  purchase  St. 
Agnes  Catholic  School  and  Convent  and 
open  a K-8  program  there  next  fall. 

“I  see  it  as  a positive  move,”  said  Ezra 
Byler,  board  president.  “For  the  first 
time,  we’ve  put  development  before  any- 
thing else.”  Former  administrator  Deloss 
Schertz  believes  it  was  necessary  to  make 
this  decision  so  that  the  school  would  gain 
credibility  in  the  community.  “When  a 
school  looks  stable,  the  community  re- 
sponds,” he  said. 

The  board  is  financially  assisting  last 
year’s  students  who  choose  to  enroll  in 
another  private  school.  Parents  were  also 
personally  assisted  in  the  search  for  and 
transfer  to  other  schools.  Compensation 
of  the  one  contracted  teacher  is  also  being 
negotiated. 

To  help  secure  the  St.  Agnes  building, 
the  board  is  extending  its  option-to-pur- 
chase  agreement  with  the  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago  until  next  April. 
Contacts  to  insure  funding  for  the  build- 
ing’s purchase  are  beginning.  Negotia- 
tions with  other  groups  interested  in 
renting  additional  space  in  the  building 
continue. 

The  contacting  of  qualified  people  to  be 
executive  director  is  beginning.  He/she 
would  be  in  charge  of  raising  funds,  rec- 
ommending the  hiring  of  and  supervising 
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an  educational  administrator,  and  over- 
seeing building  maintenance  and  leasing. 

The  past  year  of  uncertainty  resulted 
when  Chicago  Mennonite  Learning  Cen- 
ter was  forced  to  leave  the  St.  Agnes 
facility  where  it  had  been  renting  space 
for  three  years.  During  that  time,  enroll- 
ment in  its  K-8  program  was  in  the  mid- 
70s.  During  the  1987-88  school  year,  ser- 
vices were  reduced  to  two  grades  in  the 
basement  of  Grace  Church. 

Since  then,  the  center  board  has  strug- 
gled with  Chicago  Board  of  Education, 
the  Catholic  Archdiocese,  and  its  own 
inability  to  find  immediate  personnel  and 
finances  in  its  attempts  to  purchase  St. 
Agnes  and  reinstate  the  educational 
program  there.  At  one  point  this  past 
summer,  the  center  planned  to  offer 
grades  1-4  at  Grace  Church  (see  “Church 
News,”  Aug.  2).  But  that  did  not  work 
out. 


Laurelville  Center  joins 
Elderhostel  program; 
offers  two  fall  events 

Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Cen- 
ter—a camping,  retreat,  and  conference 
facility  near  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.— has 
joined  the  popular,  rapidly  developing  in- 
ternational movement  called  Elderhostel. 
Only  a dozen  years  ago  the  first  200 
persons  registered  for  the  opening  Elder- 
hostel event  on  the  East  Coast.  Now,  at 
over  1,000  locations,  more  than  140,000 
elderly  people  are  registering  annually  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  overseas. 

A huge  winter/spring  and  a similar 
fall/winter  catalog  lists  and  outlines 
some  3,500  course  offerings.  When  per- 
sons find  just  what  they  want  in  the 
catalog,  they  often  travel  across  the  con- 
tinent to  listen  to  lectures  on  their  special 
interest.  And,  of  course,  they  would,  for 
registrants  are  seniors,  usually  retired,  so 
they  have  the  time  and  by  definition  they 
are  the  kind  of  persons  who  follow  learn- 
ing to  the  setting  sun. 

A standard  program  begins  with  ar- 
rival on  Sunday  afternoon,  followed  by 
five  days  of  lectures  at  a rather  leisurely 
pace.  Three  courses  are  offered,  two  are 
taught  before  lunch  each  day  and  one 
after.  The  remaining  time  is  “free  time” 
open  for  both  planned  and  unplanned  op- 
tions. After  breakfast  on  Saturday,  par- 
ticipants begin  saying  their  good-byes 
and  pack  up  their  memories  for  later  joy- 
ful recall. 

With  Elderhostel  authorization, 
Laurelville  has  scheduled  two  Elderhostel 
events  for  this  fall  and  two  more  for  next 
spring.  The  fall  dates,  course  titles,  and 
professors  are: 

Oct.  30 — Nov.  5: 

•The  Amish  Experience — Levi  Miller 

•The  Laurel  Mountains:  Nature  at  Its 


Best — Merle  and  Elizabeth  Jacobs 
•The  Creative  Art  of  Ornate  Lettering: 
Fraktur— Michael  Kreybiel 
Nov.  6-12: 

•Jahweh  Is  a Warrior — Millard  Lind 
•The  Laurel  Mountains:  Nature  at  Its 
Best — Dwight  Jacobs 
•Using  a Light  Touch  with  19th-Cen- 
tury Romantic  English  Poets — Arnold 
Cressman 

More  information  is  available  from 
Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
PA  15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 


Mennonite  Center 
In  Brussels,  Belgium, 
marks  transition 

A short  ceremony  recently  marked  an  im- 
portant transition  in  the  life  of  Brussels 
Mennonite  Center  in  Belgium,  which  was 
created  in  1982  as  a joint  venture  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  Belgium 
Mennonite  Council. 

Robert  and  Sylvia  Shirk  Charles,  MBM 
workers  in  Brussels  since  1980,  ended 
their  term  of  service  at  the  center,  of 
which  Robert  was  director.  Juan  and 
Maite  Romero,  who  just  returned  to  Brus- 
sels after  two  years  of  study  at  European 
Mennonite  Bible  School  in  Switzerland, 
were  welcomed  to  the  staff.  In  addition  to 
Maite  and  Juan  (who  is  the  new  coordina- 
tor), Jean  Gerber  Shank  and  Peter 
Crossman  continue  as  staff  members. 

Bushes  were  planted  in  front  of  and  be- 
hind the  center  to  symbolize  the  new 
phase  in  the  ministry  of  the  center,  which 
is  a resource,  study,  and  hospitality  fa- 


Matte  Romero  and  Robert  Charles  plant  a tree 
at  Brussels  Mennonite  Center  symbolizing  a 
new  phase  of  the  center’s  ministry. 


cility  for  Mennonite  congregations  and 
the  wider  Christian  community. 

Members  of  various  center  committees 
were  present  to  reaffirm  their  support 
and  commitment.  Belgium  Mennonite 
Council  president  Willy  Hubinont  recall- 
ed the  development  of  the  center  since 
Robert  and  Sylvia  were  invited  by  the 
council  and  a serious  search  for  a building 
began.  MBM  workers  Stephen  and  Jean 
Gerber  Shank,  who  came  to  Belgium  with 
Charleses  and  have  also  been  involved 
with  the  center,  read  a poem  and  a psalm. 

Robert  and  Sylvia  and  their  three  child- 
ren returned  to  North  America  in  July  for 
several  years  of  study  and  work  in  the 
Boston  area.  Juan  and  Maite  and  their 
three  children  moved  to  the  center  in  Sep- 
tember. 

With  this  transition,  the  center  will 
have  additional  facilities  for  meeting  and 
office  space  in  what  had  been  Charleses’ 
apartment.  Romeros  moved  into  the 
apartment  that  had  been  occupied  by 
Shanks,  who  moved  to  a town  30  ki- 
lometers east  of  Brussels. 


Participants  In 
missions  conference  told 
to  burn  their  bridges 

The  Worldwide  Missions  Conference  held 
recently  at  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
High  School  featured  Samuel  Hines  from 
Third  Street  Church  of  God  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  He  said  the  mission  of  the 
church  demands  that  Christians  burn 
their  bridges  behind  them.  He  pointed  out 
that  volunteers  today  like  to  keep  other 
options  open  in  the  event  their  assign- 
ment doesn’t  work  out. 

The  conference  is  an  annual  event  spon- 
sored by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

Hines  based  his  message  on  Jesus’ 
words,  “We  must  work  the  works  of  him 
who  sent  me.”  He  commented  that  often 
Christians  make  excuses  about  God’s  call 
and  say,  “I  will  think  about  it,”  or  “I  hope 
to  get  around  to  it.”  In  contrast,  he  said, 
nothing  could  keep  Jesus  from  doing  the 
will  of  God. 

Another  speaker  was  Galen  Burk- 
holder, director  of  Discipleship  Ministries 
at  Eastern  Board.  He  said  three  entangle- 
ments keep  the  American  church  from 
faithfulness  in  mission:  the  desire  for  ap- 
proval, the  desire  for  success,  and  self- 
centeredness. 

He  urged  that  the  church  find  creative 
ways  to  move  into  the  so-called  closed 
countries  of  the  world.  Burkholder  said  it 
is  possible  to  get  into  most  countries;  the 
unknown  factor  is  whether  one  can  get 
out  again.  “But  we  must  be  willing  to  take 
the  risk,”  he  said. 

At  the  closing  session,  50  missionaries 
were  commissioned  to  serve  in  16  coun- 
tries. 
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Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
gets  attention  at 
Elizabethtown  conference 

Editor’s  note:  Art  Meyer  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  Develop- 
ment Education  Office  offers  this  com- 
menatary  on  the  loss  of  farmland  in  a 
well-known  Mennonite  community. 

Two  audiovisuals  began  the  “Land,  Eth- 
ics, and  Ck)mmunity  Values”  conference 
held  at  Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  College 
recently.  The  first  was  a slide  set  portray- 
ing the  rural  heritage,  and  stewardship, 
and  community  values  of  the  area.  Tbe 
second  was  a Lancaster  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce  video  extolling  the  virtues 
of  the  county  as  a desirable  place  for  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  tourism.  The  stage 
was  set  for  vigorous  discussion  between 
preservationists  and  developers. 

Lancaster  County — with  one  of  North 
America’s  biggest  concentrations  of  Men- 
nonites — is  a microcosm  of  the  world 
community.  Population  is  increasing  ra- 
pidly, farmland  is  being  lost,  and  the 
natural  environment  is  being  degraded. 
The  quality  of  life  is  in  danger  of  erosion. 

The  county’s  population  has  grown 
from  258,000  in  1964  to  about  400,000  to- 
day. In  1970,  185,000  vehicles  were  reg- 
istered in  Lancaster  County;  in  1987, 
313,000. 

The  increase  in  vehicles,  industry, 
housing,  and  the  use  of  agrochemicals  is 
causing  increased  environmental  stress. 
Pressure  for  commercial  use  of  farmland 
is  intense.  Loss  of  Lancaster  County 
farmland  will  be  tragic  and  final. 

Discussions  at  the  conference,  attended 
by  more  than  200  people,  reinforced  my 
belief  that  the  county’s  development 
problems  stem  from  a basic  incompati- 
bility between  a system  of  growth  eco- 
nomics and  Christian  principles.  Our 
faith  teaches  us  that  the  land  is  God’s.  We 
are  to  love  it  and  care  for  it  as  a God- 
given  resource  that  will  sustain  us  and  fu- 
ture generations.  But  our  economic  sys- 
tem tells  us  land  is  simply  a commodity 
that  can  be  owned,  bought,  and  sold. 

Many  Lancaster  County  families  are 
forced  to  sell  their  farms.  Others,  for 
various  reasons,  sell  the  land  to  the  high- 
est bidder  who  most  likely  turns  it  into  a 
shopping  center,  housing  development,  or 
industrial  park.  Are  those  who  refuse  to 
sell  foolish  or  unrealistic? 

And  so  one  by  one  the  farms  are  sold. 
The  material  gain  is  great.  The  heritage 
lost  is  immeasurable. 

Many  community  groups  attended  the 
Elizabethtown  conference.  Organized 
church  groups  were  conspicuously  ab- 
sent. How  unfortunate. 

Collectively,  Lancaster  County’s  700- 
plus  churches  could  reverse  this  unset- 
tling of  the  county’s  farms.  Needed  are 


prophetic  leaders  who  will  speak  to  the 
unsustainable  development  now  occur- 
ring. Needed  are  church  leaders  who  will 
speak  against  crass  materialism,  over- 
consumption, the  conversion  of  the  good 
earth  to  outlet  stores  and  tourist  attrac- 
tions, the  energy  waste,  pollution,  and  en- 
vironmental degradation. 

The  good  earth  in  Lancaster  County 
could  still  be  saved  through  zoning,  land 
trusts,  and  land  preservation  laws.  But 
market-driven  economics  will  have  to  be 
subjugated. 

What  needs  to  be  done  in  Lancaster 
County  needs  to  be  done  everywhere.  'The 
earth’s  land,  air,  and  water  must  be  pre- 
served, its  energy  conserved,  and  its 
population  controlled.  Let  the  Christians 
of  Lancaster  County  lead  the  way. 


Farm  conferences 
to  be  held 
at  two  places 

“Horizons  of  Hope:  The  Goal  and  Soul  of 
Agriculture”  is  the  theme  of  two  Faith 
and  Farming  conferences  to  be  held  si- 
multaneously and  joined  with  a telecom- 
munications hookup,  Dec.  4-6,  in  Nebras- 
ka and  Pennsylvania. 

Heartland  Faith  and  Farming  I,  to  be 


held  at  Nebraska  Youth  Leadership  De- 
velopment Center,  Aurora,  Nebr.,  will 
coincide  with  Laurelville  Faith  and 
Farming  V at  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Keynote  addresses  will  be  shared  by 
Leon  Neher,  a Church  of  the  Brethren 
farmer  from  Quinter,  Kans.,  and  Calvin 
Redekop,  a sociology  professor  at  Conrad 
Grebel  College.  Each  conference  will  have 
opportunity  to  hear  both  speakers  via  a 
telecommunications  hookup  linking 
Laurelville  and  Aurora. 

The  conferences  will  also  include  wor- 
ship, enrichment,  workshops,  and  recrea- 
tion. The  events  are  open  to  everyone 
interested  in  rural  issues  and  their  effect 
on  faith,  churches,  and  communities. 

Local  planning  committees  are  in- 
volved for  each  conference.  Levi  Miller 
from  Laurelville  is  involved  with  both 
planning  groups.  Sponsorship  is  shared 
by  various  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  denominations,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Central  States,  Prairie  View, 
and  Schowalter  Foundation. 

More  information  is  available  on 
Heartland  Faith  and  Farming  I from 
MCC  Central  States  at  Box  235,  North 
Newton,  KS  67117;  phone  316-283-2720. 
Information  is  available  on  Laurelville 
Faith  and  Farming  V from  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center  at  R.  5,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 


Venture  Clubs 

exploring  God’s  way 

Introducing  a new  six-year  program  that: 

•Creates  enthusiasm  in  boys  and  girls  in  grades  3-8. 

•Fosters  spiritual  growth,  relationships,  fun,  and  learning 
in  a variety  of  activities. 

•Challenges  club  members  to  follow  Jesus  Christ  in  all 
areas  of  life. 

•Helps  club  members  discover  and  develop  skills  for  living 
as  followers  of  Christ. 

Now  available: 

Introductory  Leader’s  Gu/afe  (651 6) — contains  samples  of 
various  components  of  the  Venture  Clubs,  which  can  be 
used  to  begin  a club  program  in  your  church  this  year. 

Price  $3.95  (USA),  plus  10%  shipping/handling,  minimum 
$1.00. 

^ . - Venture  Clubs 

OrCl©r  trOini  Mennonite  Publishing  House 

616  Walnut  Avenue 
Scottdale,  PA  1 5683 
412-887-8500 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brie  f,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Kevin  M.  Stewart,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

A point  of  information  regarding  the 
Aug.  23  editorial:  Although  foot  washing 
is  by  no  means  universally  practiced  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  ritual  is 
quite  commonly  a part  of  the  Holy  Thurs- 
day Mass,  with  the  celebrant  washing  the 
feet  of  12  parishioners. 


Ben  Kenagy,  Eugene,  Oreg. 

The  arguments  made  by  James  R.  Hess 
(“Readers  Say,”  Aug.  2)  and  others  for 
capital  punishment  appear  to  be  largely 
based  on  unclear  translations  of  Genesis 
9:6. 

The  key  word  of  this  text  is  shaphach 
(to  shed).  It  is  used  twice.  The  first  use  is 
a qal  active  participle,  referring  to  the 
“shedder”  of  blood.  The  second  use  is  a 
niph’al  imperfect.  This  use  is  reflexive, 
not  a command.  It  means  the  shedder 
sheds  his  own  blood  at  the  hand  of  an- 
other as  a consequence  of  shedding 
another’s.  Neither  the  Hebrew  and  Eng- 
lish Leocicon  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
Brown,  Driver,  and  Briggs,  nor  Gesenius  ’ 
Hebrew  Grammar  by  Kautzsch  suggest 
an  implied  imperative  or  a command  to 
seek  this  consequence.  I have  no  doubt 
this  text  was  intended  as  a warning 
rather  than  as  a command.  In  a world  of 
un-Christlike  people,  one  can  expect  re- 
venge, not  “Father,  forgive  them.” 

Ultimately  our  understanding  of  the 
Old  Testament  teachings  and  practices  of 
capital  punishment  for  various  offenses 
has  to  be  based  on  Jesus’  own  definitions 
of  murder  (Matt.  5:21ff.,  1 John  3:15)  and 
adultery  (Matt.  5:27ff.).  It  is  based  also  on 
his  understanding  of  why  certain  com- 
mandments were  given  (Matt.  19:8).  We 
cannot  ignore  Jesus’  response  in  one  in- 
stance where  an  Old  Testament  law  for 
capital  punishment  appeared  to  apply 
(John  8:1-11).  The  sinless  one  himself 
would  not  cast  the  first  stone. 


How,  we  have  wondered  from  time  to 
time,  is  this  neutrality  practiced?  Around 
the  world  one  can  observe  the  Christian 
“neutrals”  pursuing  the  task  of  confront- 
ing the  poor  to  live  a simple  lifestyle  joy- 
fully and  to  be  resigned  to  their  difficul- 
ties and  status  in  life.  But  where  are 
these  neutral  ones  when  it  is  time  to 
confront  the  rich  regarding  their  “lust  for 
wealth  and  power?”  Too  often,  it  seems, 
that  which  passes  for  “neutrality”  serves 
as  little  more  than  uncritical  sanctioning 
of  systems  and  individuals  given  to  ben- 
efitting  some  members  of  a society  far 
more  than  others. 

Does  it  really  boil  down  to  the  issue  of 
neutrality,  we  query?  As  we  listen  to 
Jesus’  words  and  observe  his  actions  in 
the  gospels,  we  question  whether  he  was 
operating  from  a position  of  neutrality, 
but  rather  from  a position  of  deep  com- 
passion and  a sense  of  justice  which 
moved  him  to  confront  evil  on  all  levels  of 
society. 

We  pray  that  as  a church  we  will  be 
able  to  discern  honestly  and  courageously 
what  it  means  to  practice  equally  and 
lavishly  Jesus’  approach  to  justice  and 
peacemaking  through  love  and  compas- 
sion. 


Bradlee  T.  Bame,  Englewood,  Colo. 

I believe  that  Joseph  J.  Kotva,  Jr., 
twists  the  biblical  text  in  his  article,  “Or- 
dination—and  Some  of  the  Women  Paul 
Knew”  (Mar.  8). 

We  do  know  of  some  leaders  being 
women;  we  know  they  were  called  co- 
workers; we  even  have  reference  to  a 
deacon.  Nympha  was  generous  in  allow- 
ing her  home  to  be  used  for  kingdom 
work.  Lydia  was  hospitable  to  Paul  and 
his  accomplices.  Priscilla  was  exercising 
her  gift  of  evangelism.  Junias  was  com- 
mended by  the  group  of  apostles  for  her 
good  work.  But  nowhere  do  we  have 
reference  to  a woman  overseer,  elder,  or 
apostle. 

I agree  that  to  say  that  no  women 
exercised  the  gift  of  teaching  over  men  is 
an  extreme  position.  But  as  for  exercising 
authoritative  teaching  (1  Tim.  2:12)— that 
teaching  which  determines  orthodox  posi- 


tions of  doctrine  for  the  church — we  not 
only  have  no  evidence,  but  we  do  have  a 
specific,  timeless  truth  command  not 
allowing  this  type  of  teaching. 

It  is  this  “teaching  authoritatively” 
that  we  must  restrict  to  men.  This  is  not  a 
fundamentalist,  conservative,  chauven- 
istic  position.  It  is  a (Jod-given,  scriptural 
mandate  that  maintains  an  order  that 
God  has  established. 

This  order  is  in  line  with  God’s  alterna- 
tive to  chaos — that  state  of  “things”  be- 
fore he  established  a created  “order.”  He 
has  laid  the  final  accountability  on  men 
(masculine),  not  as  a prideful  position, 
but  as  a God-fearing  responsibility  not  to 
be  taken  lightly.  Without  authority, 
vested  in  a sole  position,  accountability, 
in  God’s  scheme,  falls  apart. 

Perhaps  in  our  continuous  desire  to 
disrupt  God’s  order  we  repeat  our  choice 
to  promote  chaos.  By  this  I am  not  saying 
we  should  not  ordain  women  in  their  gifts 
of  the  Spirit.  I do  think  that  we  should 
use  women  more  effectively  and  with 
more  acceptance  in  our  fellowships  today 
and  in  the  future.  Someone  mentioned  to 
me  recently  that  we  should  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  Spirit.  I agree.  They  also 
said  that  if  God  blesses  the  woman’s 
ministry  it  must  be  allowable. 

I disagree.  I would  think  that  as  Men- 
nonites  we  would  not  agree  with  this  for 
the  specific  reason  of  persecution  and 
war.  Both  of  these  are  not  wished  by  God 
to  happen,  yet  many  people  can  point  to 
the  blessings  that  have  come  about  “by 
God”  after  them.  This  is  as  abhorable  as 
anything  else  God  forbids,  and  yet  he  has 
the  capability  to  bless  it  if  he  wishes.  But 
that  does  not  mean  he  wills  it.  Further- 
more, if  we  start  going  by  “feeling”  or 
“calling”  as  above  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, we  border  on  New  Age  and  exis- 
tential religions.  Do  we  take  Jesus’  com- 
mand to  “love  your  enemy”  with  any  less 
seriousness,  claiming  it  only  to  be  situa- 
tional or  cultural?  I say  not. 

With  regard  to  authoritative  teaching 
by  women  over  men,  that  is,  public  ex- 
position of  God’s  Word  for  the  teaching  or 
worship  in  that  worship  setting,  I uphold 
God’s  Word  to  us  on  this  matter.  We  can- 
not in  good  conscience  allow  it! 


Ken  and  Kass  Seitz,  Jerusalem,  Israel 

We  read  with  interest  Robert  Roberg’s 
“Secrets  I Have  Learned  About  Justice 
and  Peacemaking”  (July  5).  Living  in  this 
particular  setting,  we  resonated  with  his 
efforts  to  penetrate  the  essence  of  justice 
and  peacemaking  as  well  as  with  his  em- 
phasis upon  God’s  equal  love  for  the  rich 
and  poor.  He  goes  on  to  call  for  a certain 
neutrality  to  characterize  those  involved 
in  promoting  God’s  righteousness  among 
both  rich  and  poor. 


Pontius'  Puddle 


OH  NO.  LOOK  WH0!S 
CONlINGr.  THIS  60Y'5 
A JERK— areal, 
LOSER.  I'LL  BET. 
HE  WANTS 
ME  TO  DO  , 

HIM  A FAVOR., 
FATOHANCE. 


HELLO,  PDNTIOS.  X 

vK^t.wantcd  to  let 


OOLF  THERE  OOCtHT 
TOBEA  LAWAfr/MNn 
CROEL  ANO  ONOSOAL 
KINDNESS. 
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Mennoscope 


Longtime  Franconia  Conference  leader  John 
Lapp,  82,  died  on  Sept.  1 in  Sellersville,  Pa., 
after  a one-year  illness.  He  was  pastor  of 
Plains  Mennonite  Church  in  Lansdale,  Pa.,  for 
many  years,  was  ordained  a bishop  in  1937, 
and  served  as  moderator  of  his  conference 
from  1953  to  1969.  He  was  also  a member  of 
numerous  Mennonite  Church  boards  and  com- 
mittees, including  the  Peace  and  Social 
Concerns  Committee.  His  32  years  on  that 
committee  included  the  World  War  II  era  and 
nine  years  as  its  chairman.  Lapp  had  nine  sons 
and  daughters,  many  of  whom  are  church 
leaders,  including  John,  who  is  executive 
secretary  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee; 
James,  who  is  executive  secretary  of  Men- 
nonite Church  General  Board;  and  Joseph,  who 
is  president  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
Seminary.  His  wife,  Edith,  died  in  1984. 
General  Assembly  delegates  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  remember  the  elouqent  benediction  de- 
livered by  Lapp  at  the  end  of  their  final  session 
during  Purdue  87  in  August  1987. 

Contributions  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions during  February-July  totaled 
$1,699,000.  That’s  $136,000  below  budget  pro- 
jections for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year.  So  contributions  of  $3,301,000  are 
needed  in  the  second  six  months  to  reach  the 
contribution  goal  of  $5  million  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  on  Jan.  31. 

Ray  Scblegel  has  resigned  as  executive  di- 
rector of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  On- 
tario, effective  next  August.  He  has  served  in 
that  position  since  1975.  In  accepting  Schlegel’s 
resignation,  the  MCC  Ontario  board  noted  that 
he  directed  the  organization  during  a time  of 
“substantial  growth  in  budget  and  program.” 
His  future  plans  are  indefinite. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Charles  Wert  was  ordained  as  one  of  two 
bishops  of  Groffdale  District  of  Lancaster  Con- 
ference on  July  24.  He  serves  alongside  Frank 
Shirk.  Wert  also  continues  as  copastor  of 
Groffdale  Mennonite  Church,  Leola,  Pa. 
•Milford  Lyndaker  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Mt.  Vernon  Mennonite  Church,  Grottoes,  Va., 
on  Aug.  28.  He  was  licensed  in  1984. 

•Richard  Lichty  was  ordained  as  associate  pas- 
tor of  Plains  Mennonite  Church,  Lansdale,  Pa., 
on  Aug.  21.  He  was  licensed  in  1985.  In  Janu- 
ary he  will  become  lead  pastor,  and  Pastor 
Gerald  Studer  will  be  senior  pastor. 

•Gregory  Hershberger  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled as  assistant  pastor  of  Columbia  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church  on  June  26.  He  continues 
part-time  as  a teacher  at  Ephrata  Mennonite 
School. 

•Kathy  Weaver  Wenger  became  youth  director 
at  Forest  Hills  Mennonite  Church,  Leola,  Pa., 
on  Aug.  1.  She  served  previously  as  a Bible 
teacher  and  counselor  at  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite High  School. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Annual  Meeting  of  Mennonite  Missionary 
Study  Fellowship,  Sept.  29-Oct.  1,  at  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  The  topic 
is  “Mission  in  North  America,”  and  the  speak- 
ers are  Reginald  Bibby,  a Canadian  sociologist 
who  is  an  expert  on  religious  trends,  and 
Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  missions  minister 
for  the  Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern 
Canada.  The  event  is  sponsored  by  the  Mission 
Training  Center  at  AMBS.  More  information 


from  Gary  Martin  at  AMBS,  3003  Benham 
Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517;  phone  219-295-3726. 
•Christian  Education  Conference,  Oct.  28-29, 
at  Lititz  (Pa.)  Church  of  the  Brethren.  'The 
third  annual  event  is  sponsored  by  Lancaster 
(inference  in  cooperation  with  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  and  the  Brethren  in  Christ 
Church.  It  is  intended  for  pastors,  Sunday 
school  superintendents,  teachers,  and  Chris- 
tian education  committee  members.  Special 
features  include  a learning  fair,  10  workshops, 
and  storytelling.  More  information  from  Board 
of  (Congregational  Resources  at  Lancaster  Con- 
ference, Salunga,  PA  17538;  phone  717-898- 
6067. 

•Prayer  Retreat,  Oct.  1,  at  Forest  Hills  Men- 
nonite Church,  Leola,  Pa.  It  will  focus  on  the 
discipline  and  practice  of  intercessory  prayer. 
The  leader  will  be  John  Martin  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary.  The  event  is  sponsored 
by  the  Lancaster,  Franconia,  and  Atlantic 
Coast  conferences.  More  information  from 
Board  of  Congregational  Resources  at 
Lancaster  Conference,  Salunga,  PA  17538; 
phone  717-898-6067. 

•Choice  Books  Banquet,  Oct.  15,  at  Rockway 
Mennonite  High  School,  Kitchener,  Ont.  It  is 
an  annual  fund-raiser  for  Choice  Books  of 
Ontario,  a Mennonite  bookrack  ministry.  The 
speaker  is  author  John  Drescher.  More  in- 
formation from  Choice  Books  at  50  Kent  Ave., 
Kitchener,  ON  N2G  3R1;  phone  519-579-2270. 


Church-related  job  openings: 

•English  teachers,  in  China,  starting  next  sum- 
mer. These  are  two-year  positions  with  China 
Educational  Exchange  under  appointment  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The  persons 
teach  in  universities,  colleges,  and  institutes. 
Qualifications  include  a B.A.  or  M.A.  degree 
and  some  training  in  TESOL — teaching  of 
English  to  speakers  of  other  languages.  Teach- 
ing experience  is  desirable.  (Contact  Sandy 
Miller  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515; 
phone  219-294-7523. 

•Carpenters/builders,  Mennonite  Housing  Re- 
habilitation Services,  Wichita,  Kans.  Needed 
are  experienced  people  to  work  in  home  repair 
and  new  construction.  The  positions  are  volun- 
tary service  or  salaried.  Contact  Tom  Bishop  at 
MHRS,  2038  N.  Broadway,  Wichita,  KS  67214; 
phone  316-265-7558. 

•Office  coordinator  for  two  departments. 
Eastern  Mennonite  College.  The  person  is 
responsible  for  the  office  work  of  the  business 
and  education  departments.  Required  is  com- 
petency in  typing,  filing,  and  the  use  of  a per- 
sonal computer.  (Contact  the  Personnel  Office 
at  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone  703- 
433-2771. 

•Marketing  director,  Lebanon  (Oreg.)  Com- 
munity Hospital.  The  person  is  responsible  for 
a hospital  marketing  program  and  a fund 
development  program.  The  person  also  super- 
vises a five-member  staff  that  works  in  com- 


Professor  discovers  ‘gold  mine’  at  Goshen  College.  David  Renneke  (left)  discovered 
what  he  calls  “a  real  gold  mine”  at  (kishen  College  this  past  summer.  However,  when 
the  physics  professor  from  Augustana  College,  Rock  Island,  III,  returned  home,  he 
didn’t  take  any  real  gold  nuggets  with  him.  Instead,  he  took  the  knowledge  and  skills 
he  picked  up  in  the  Turner  X-Ray  Measurements  Laboratory.  The  laboratory,  located 
in  the  basement  of  Goshen’s  Science  Building,  is  a research  facility  that  makes  some 
of  the  most  precise  measurements  in  the  world  using  a double  crystal,  double-source 
spectrometer.  Renneke  and  Carl  Helrich  (right),  a physics  professor  at  (^shen, 
received  grants  from  the  Pew  Science  Program  for  the  research.  The  program  is  an 
initiative  of  the  Pew  Charitable  Trusts  of  Philadelphia.  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to 
encourage  undergraduates  to  major  in  science  and  mathematics,  improve  the 
teaching  of  science  to  nonscience  majors,  and  allow  professors  to  conduct  research. 
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munity  relations,  professional  relations,  mar- 
keting, and  fund  development.  Contact  Gene 
Kanagj'  at  the  hospital.  Box  739,  Lebanon,  OR 
97355;  phone  503-258-2101. 

•Registrar,  Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Canadensis, 
Pa.  The  person  is  responsible  for  reservations, 
reception  work,  and  related  tasks.  Required 
are  good  communication  and  clerical  skills.  A 
position  is  also  possibly  available  for  a spouse. 
Contact  Paul  Beiler  at  the  retreat,  R.  1,  Box 
605,  Canadensis,  PA  18325;  phone  717-595- 
7505. 

•Maintenance  assistant,  Camp  Friedenswald, 
Cassapolis,  Mich.  This  is  a full-time,  year- 
round  voluntary  service  position.  Contact  Curt 
Bechler  at  the  camp,  15406  Watercress  Dr., 
Cassapolis,  MI  49031;  phone  616-476-2426. 

Change  of  address:  Loren  Johns  from  Scott- 
dale.  Pa.,  to  Apt.  G-110,  250  Beverly  Blvd.,  Up- 
per Darby,  PA  19082;  phone  215-622-4755  (for 
one  year).  Stanley  and  Doris  Shenk  from  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  to  Union  Biblical  Seminary,  Bibve- 
wadi.  Box  1425,  Pune  411  037,  India.  (Sept.  16  to 
Dec.  20, 1988). 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Allan,  Norris  and  Nancy  (Richer),  Fayette, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Scott  Stuart,  Aug. 
10. 

Casady,  Kim  and  Renee  (Albanese),  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  first  child,  Brian  Christopher, 
Aug.  23. 

Cooper,  Robert  and  Jeannette  (Mace),  Upper 
Black  Eddy,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Ben- 
jamin Aaron,  July  22. 

DeHaven,  Robert  and  Gloria  (Gunnette), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Sarah  Olivia,  Aug.  8. 

Derstine,  Rodney  and  Bambi  (Famous), 
Hatfield,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Michael 
Dane,  Aug.  19. 

Ebersole,  Brian  and  Lynette  (Burkett), 
Sterling,  111.,  first  child,  Cody  Lloyd,  Aug.  16. 

Friesen,  Kelvin  and  Jane  (Friesen),  Arling- 
ton Heights,  111.,  first  child,  Kimberly  Anne, 
Aug.  4. 

Hostetler,  D.  Michael  and  Virginia 
(Schwartzentruber),  Scottdale,  Pa.,  first  child, 
Stefan  Michael,  Aug.  23. 

Kana^,  Phil  and  Janine  (Mininger),  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Marsha  Victoria,  May 
10. 

Keller,  Mike  and  Marcie,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Tyler  Dale,  Aug.  10. 

Kissel,  Girven  and  Beth  (Hendricks),  Holl- 
sopple.  Pa.,  second  son,  Ian  Jordan,  June  28. 

Landis,  Mark  and  Tammy  (Brinckman), 
Red  Hill,  Pa.,  second  son,  Brian  Scott,  Aug.  5. 

Lehman,  Eric  and  Marcia  (Richer),  Col- 
umbus, Ohio,  second  daughter,  Leah  Beth, 
Aug.  5. 

Long,  Steve  and  Jane  (Hussong),  Sterling, 
111.,  third  child,  first  son,  Timothy  David,  Aug. 
15. 

Martin,  Olin  and  Sharia  (Miller),  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  first  child,  Leevont  Jay,  Aug.  13. 

Musser,  James  and  Aldine  (Weaver), 
Bridgewater  Corners,  Vt.,  third  daughter.  Me- 
lody Mae,  Aug.  23. 

Orloski,  Leo  and  Cheryl  (Hunsberger),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  first  child,  Leo  Orloski,  Jr.,  Aug.  25. 

Root,  William  and  Janice  (Schrock),  Har- 
rington, Del.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Ashley  Marie,  Aug.  21. 

Schwartz,  Sherman  and  Vivian,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  first  child,  Ryan  Andrew,  July  10. 


Six  YES  teams  leave  for  assignments.  Six  Youth  Evangelism  Service  (YES)  teams 
sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  left  on  Aug.  15  for  short-term 
assignments  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  West  (Germany,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  and  Jamaica.  They  spent  the  past  three  months  in  preparation  at  the  YES 
Discipleship  Center  in  Baltimore.  The  teams  are  assisting  local  churches  and  agencies 
with  a variety  of  projects. 

The  team  members  are:  Front  row  (left  to  right)— Phil  Stauffer,  Wanda  Wyse, 
Amy  Cook,  Christie  Esch,  and  Rebecca  Porter.  Second  row— Brenda  and  Dave 
Harnish,  Kevin  Lehman,  Kyle  Hall,  Curt  Stoltzfus,  Fred  Oberholtzer,  Jeff  Heese, 
and  Lydia  Ann  Glick.  Third  row— Julie  Mummau,  Lisa  Hess,  Merv  Boll,  Jeff  Landis, 
Troy  Johnson,  Greg  Jones,  Sarah  Forrester,  and  Darlene  Bauman.  Back  row— Brian 
Miller,  Sharon  Gehman,  Teresa  Troyer,  Lisa  Gingrich,  Julia  Zimmerman,  Brigitte 
Wiens,  Michaiah  Copp,  Trula  Gingrich,  and  Phil  Kreider. 


Stahlbaum,  Rick  and  Betty  (Reinders), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  first  child,  Kathleen  Eliza- 
beth, Aug.  15. 

Stauffer,  Jim  and  Janet  (Kauffman),  Leba- 
non, Pa.,  first  child,  Joshua  David,  Aug.  18. 

Trask,  Mark  and  Helen  (Roth),  Albany, 
Dreg.,  second  son,  Brent  Michael,  July  24. 

Wenger,  Dennis  and  Janet  (Tye),  Chesa- 
peake, Va.,  first  child,  Douglas  Ross,  Aug.  10. 

Zook,  Marvin  and  Loretta  (Wilson),  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  second  son,  Christopher  David, 
Aug.  17. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Bechtel-Mierau.  Kenneth  Bechtel,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  Danforth  Morningside  cong.,  and  Audrey 
Mierau,  Harrow,  Ont.,  Harrow  cong.,  by 
Evelyn  Childs,  Willard  Swartley,  and  Herbert 
Schultz,  July  30. 

Bender-Guan.  Dennis  Bender  and  Ling 
Ling  Guan,  both  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  at  Guelph 
(Ont.)  cong.,  by  Dave  Tiessen,  July  30. 

Blackwell-Stoll.  Charles  R.  Blackwell,  St. 
John’s  Catholic  Church,  and  Tina  Stoll,  Provi- 
dence cong.,  both  of  Loogootee,  Ind.,  by  Dennis 
Payton,  Aug.  20. 

Caraveo-Leichty.  Rodolfo  Caraveo  and 
Vicky  Leichty,  Bethel  cong.,  Wayland,  Iowa, 
both  of  Glendale,  Ariz.,  by  Kenneth  Steckly, 
May  7. 

Franklin-Hall.  Sam  Franklin,  Salem, 
Oreg.,  and  Paige  Hall,  Molalla,  Oreg.,  Zion 
cong.,  by  Ross  Collingwood,  Aug.  19. 

Gerber-Lehman.  Noel  Gerber,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Orrville  cong.,  and  Elizabeth  Lehman, 


Middlebury,  Ind.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Fir- 
man Gingerich,  Aug.  13. 

Janzen-Schultz.  Terrance  Janzen,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  Mennonite  Brethren  cong.,  and 
Jane  Marie  Schultz,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  Preston 
cong.,  by  Brian  Bauman,  Nancy  Brubaker  Bau- 
man, Chuck  Buller,  and  Herbert  Schultz, 
father  of  the  bride,  July  9. 

Jones-Leichty.  Ron  Jones,  Brethren  cong., 
and  Barb  Leichty,  both  of  Middlebury,  Ind., 
Bethel  (Iowa)  cong.,  by  Firman  Gingerich, 
Aug.  6. 

Martin-Buehler.  Daryl  Martin  and  Angie 
Buehler,  both  of  Listowel,  Ont.,  Listowel  cong., 
by  Rod  Weber,  Aug.  6. 

Riegsecker-Miller.  Randy  Riegsecker,  Plea- 
sant View  cong.,  and  Teresa  Miller,  Clinton 
Frame  cong.,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  by  Vernon 
E.  Bontreger  and  Norman  Maust,  Aug.  20. 

Siemens-Toews.  Ray  Siemens,  Waterloo. 
Ont.,  First  Mennonite  cong.  (Edmonton,  Alta.), 
and  Lynn  Toews,  Akron,  Pa.,  Akron  cong.,  by 
Roy  Vogt,  Aug.  27. 

Stoll-Hilty.  Hugh  Stoll,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  and 
Kathy  Hilty,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  both  of  Trinity 
cong.,  by  Peter  B.  Wiebe,  Aug.  6. 


Obituaries 


Baer,  Isaac  Martin,  son  of  Henry  H.  and 
Barbara  (Martin  Risser)  Baer,  was  born  near 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  May  30,  1892;  died  at 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  General  Hospital  on  Aug.  12, 
1988;  aged  96  y.  In  1924  he  married  Laura 
Fuss,  who  died  in  1973.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Joseph  and  Daniel),  a daughter  (Mary 
Martin),  6 grandchildren,  7 great-grand- 
children, 2 sisters  (Leah  Martin  and  Elizabeth 
Hege),  and  a brother  Benjamin).  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  in  1946  by  Eastern  Men- 
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nonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  for 
Jewish  evangelism.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Mt.  Olive  Mennonite  Church,  in  charge 
of  Glenn  E.  Martin,  Ellis  Martin,  and  Simon 
Schrock;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Delp,  Priscilla  Lapp,  daughter  of  Abram 
Krupp  and  Mary  (Landes)  Delp,  was  born  on 
Aug.  12,  1910;  died  of  a stroke  at  Souderton 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Home  on  Aug.  23,  1988;  aged 
78  y.  She  is  survived  by  a brother  (Abram  L.). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters  and  2 
brothers.  She  was  a member  of  Plains  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Aug.  26,  in  charge  of  Gerald  C.  Studer 
and  Curtis  D.  Godshall;  interment  in  church 
cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Mary  Yoder,  daughter  of  A.  I. 
and  Saloma  Yoder,  was  born  at  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  Sept.  9,  1902;  died  at  Mary  Rutan  Hos- 
pital, Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  on  Aug.  22,  1988; 
aged  85  y.  On  June  9,  1930,  she  was  married  to 
Newton  G.  Yoder,  who  died  on  Aug.  10,  1968. 
On  Nov.  24,  1973,  she  was  married  to  Hamer 
Hostetler,  who  died  on  Mar.  27,  1977.  She  is 
survived  by  3 daughters  (Nancy  Long,  Mary 
Ann  Hertzler,  and  Libby  Pyles),  2 sons  (Don 
and  David),  4 stepchildren  (Helen  Yoder, 
Miriam  Headings,  Kenneth  Hostetler,  and  Max 
Hostetler),  21  grandchildren,  8 great-grand- 
children, 18  stepgrandchildren,  31  step-great- 
grandchildren,  one  step-great-great-grand- 
child,  2 sisters  (Ruth  Yoder  and  Lois  Hallman), 
and  a brother  (Sanford).  Three  sisters  and  2 
brothers  are  deceased.  She  was  a member  of 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Aug.  24,  in  charge  of  Weldon 
and  Florence  Schloneger;  interment  in  Yoder 
Cemetery,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 

Leaman,  Mary  Margaret  Metzler,  daugh- 
ter of  Christian  and  Mary  (Hershey)  Metzler, 
was  born  in  Salisbury  Twp.,  Pa.,  on  Feb.  26, 
1888;  died  at  her  home  in  Paradise  Twp.,  on 
Nov.  24,  1987,  aged  99  y.  On  Feb.  4,  1913,  she 
was  married  to  Ross  G.  Leaman,  who  died  on 
Feb.  6,  1966.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Clyde  and 
Charles),  2 daughters  (Miriam  Leaman  and 
Alta  Hershey),  11  grandchildren,  26  great- 
grandchildren, and  a brother  (Isaac).  She  was  a 
member  of  Strasburg  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  27,  in 
charge  of  Charles  Good,  J.  Wade  Groff,  and 
Robert  Shreiner;  interment  in  church  ceme- 
tery. 

Miller,  Eli  D.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Mary 
Miller,  was  born  at  Arthur,  111.,  on  July  28, 
1906;  died  of  cancer  at  his  home  in  White  Pi- 
geon, Mich.,  on  Apr.  26,  1988;  aged  81  y.  On 
Sept.  8,  1927,  he  was  married  to  Elsie  Hoch- 
stetler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Clara  Gingerich,  Mary  Vincent, 
Verda  Bills,  and  Laura  Troyer),  2 sons  (Leon 
and  Ervin),  22  granchildren,  27  great-grand- 
children, one  great-great-grandchild,  3 sisters 
(Mattie  Kline,  Tille  Schlabach,  and  Laura  Mill- 
er), and  6 brothers  (Harry,  Ben,  Ivan,  Albert, 
Ervin,  and  Floyd).  He  was  a member  of  Stuts- 
man ville  Chapel.  Funeral  services  were  held  on 
Apr.  29  at  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  in  charge  of  Firman  Gingerich 
and  Ed  Warner;  interment  in  Mottville  (Mich.) 
Cemetery. 

Miller,  Mary  Ann  (Marie)  Smucker, 

daughter  of  Peter  and  Drusilla  (Kurtz)  Smuck- 
er, was  born  at  Myersdale,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  18, 
1908;  died  on  Aug.  8,  1988;  aged  79  y.  On  May 
17, 1931,  she  was  married  to  Eli  A.  Miller,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Florence  Wickey,  Marjorie  Yoder,  and  Ruth 
Amstutz),  3 sons  (Mervin,  Doyle,  and  David), 
28  grandchildren,  and  10  great-grandchildren. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son  (Robert) 
and  a daughter  (Pauline).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Lake  Bethel  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Locust  Grove  Men- 


nonite Church  on  Aug.  11,  in  charge  of  Jim 
Carpenter  and  Thomas  L.  Miller;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 

Mishler,  Harold  J.,  son  of  Clem  C.  and  Ida 
Mishler,  was  born  in  St.  Joseph  County,  Mich., 
Aug.  23,  1931;  died  of  cancer  at  Goshen  (Ind.) 
General  Hospital  on  May  27,  1988;  aged  55  y. 
On  Sept.  11,  1955,  he  was  married  to  Gyneth 
Leichty,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (LeAnn  Clark,  Becky  Korenstra, 
and  Karen  Heed),  one  son  (Mark),  8 grand- 
children, his  mother  (Ida  Mishler),  a sister 
(Norma  Burgess),  and  2 brothers  (Lloyd  and 
Lester).  He  was  a member  of  the  Bonneyville 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
here  held  on  May  31,  in  charge  of  Firman 
Gingerich;  interment  in  Grace  Lawn  Ceme- 
tery. 

Osborne,  Herbert  Leo,  son  of  C.  Edmond 
and  Pearl  (Frey)  Osborne,  was  born  in  Jay 
County,  Ind.,  on  Sept.  11,  1911;  died  of  leu- 
kemia at  Heritage  Manor  Home,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Mar.  23,  1988;  aged  76  y.  On  June  1, 1935, 
he  was  married  to  E.  Charlene  Mast,  who  died 
in  1985.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Dale),  one 
foster  son  (Tatsutoshi  Inoue),  3 daughters  (C. 
Irene  Weaver,  Jane  Osborne,  Sharon  Pigott), 
10  grandchildren,  2 foster  grandchildren,  6 
great-grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Chester, 
Millard,  and  Verlin),  and  2 sisters  (Marjorie 
Hochstedler  and  Marcille  Kendall).  He  was  a 
member  of  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Ft. 
Wayne,  where  a memorial  service  was  held  on 
Mar.  26,  in  charge  of  Mark  Vincent;  interment 
in  Covington  Memorial  Gardens. 

Rohrer,  Paul  S.,  son  of  Sam  and  Ella 
(Rohrer)  Rohrer,  was  born  in  Rittman,  Ohio, 
Oct.  28,  1911;  died  at  his  home  near  Seville, 
Ohio,  Aug.  13,  1988;  aged  76  y.  On  Jan.  1, 1934, 
he  was  married  to  Esther  Kreider,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (David,  Myron, 
Dennis,  and  Larry),  12  grandchildren,  2 great- 
grandchildren, 4 sisters  (Anna  Lois  Rohrer, 
Mabel  Geiser,  Ava  Horst,  and  Mary  Frey),  and 
2 brothers  (Sanford  and  James).  He  was  a 
member  of  Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  17,  in 
charge  of  Ed  Yoder;  interment  in  Maple  Hill 
Cemetery. 

Sell,  Jerusa  L.  Nace,  daughter  of  Harry 
and  Ella  (Brey)  Nace,  was  born  at  Green  Lane. 
Pa.,  on  Sept.  2,  1902;  died  at  Grand  View  Hos- 
pital, Sellersville,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  14,  1988;  aged 
85  y.  She  was  married  to  Frank  Sell,  who  died 
in  1939.  She  is  survived  by  3 daughters 
(Pauline  and  Shirley  Sell  and  Gayle  Norris), 
one  son  (Harry  W.),  10  grandchildren,  19  great- 
grandchildren, 4 great-great-grandchildren,  a 
brother  (Earl  Brey),  and  a sister  (Edna 
Clemens).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a 
grandson  (Barry  Sell)  and  an  infant  grand- 
daughter (Diane  Norris).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Souderton  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  18,  in 
charge  of  Gerald  A.  Clemmer  and  Steve  Nyce; 
interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Smith,  Mabel  M.  Lehman,  daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Harriet  (Haldeman)  Lehman,  was 
born  at  Londonderry  Township,  Pa.,  Nov.  1, 
1899;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  16,  1988; 
aged  88  y.  On  Jan.  10, 1922,  she  was  married  to 
Samuel  G.  Smith,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 sons  (Norman,  Lehman,  and  Ammon),  a 
daughter  (Ruth  Wenger),  10  grandchildren, 
and  17  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Mount  Joy  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  19,  in 
charge  of  Shelley  R.  Shellenberger,  Charles 
Henry,  and  Joe  Sherer;  Interment  in  Eliza- 
bethtown Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Sommer,  Albert  J.,  son  of  George  I.  and 
Anna  (Schertz)  Sommer,  was  born  at  Worth 
Township,  111.,  on  Aug.  14,  1897;  died  at  Wash- 
ington (111.)  Christian  Village  on  Aug.  13, 1988; 


aged  90  y.  On  July  29,  1926,  he  was  married  to 
Elma  L.  Bachman,  who  died  on  Nov.  18,  1986. 
He  is  survived  by  a son  (Wilbur),  a brother 
(Joseph),  a sister  (Emma  Sommer),  2 grand- 
children, 4 stepgrandchildren,  and  8 great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a member  of  Metamora 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Aug.  16,  in  charge  of  Jack  Stalter 
and  Gail  Fisher;  interment  in  Hickory  Point 
Cemetery. 

Souder,  Miriam  S.  Clemens,  daughter  of 
John  C.  and  Susie  (Stauffer)  Clemens,  was 
born  at  Mainland,  Pa.,  in  1904;  died  at  Bloom- 
ing Glen,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  4,  1988;  aged  84  y.  She 
was  married  to  Melvin  L.  Nace,  who  died  in 
1941.  In  1948,  she  married  Mahlon  A.  Souder, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Dorothy  C.  Nice,  Pearl  C.  Atwood,  and  Lena 
C.  Pretsch),  2 sons  (Melvin  C.  Nace  and  Merrill 
M.  Souder),  16  grandchildren,  29  great-grand- 
children, one  great-great-grandson,  4 sisters 
(Susie  S.  Landes,  Mary  S.  Gross,  Hannah  S. 
Stettler,  and  Betty  S.  Bradford),  and  4 broth- 
ers (John  S.,  Abram  S.,  Ezra  S.,  and  Lester  S.). 
She  was  a member  of  Blooming  Glen  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Aug.  7;  interment  in  the  Towa- 
mencin  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Swartley,  Dennis  W.,  son  of  Wilson  H.  and 
Ruth  A.  Swartley,  was  born  at  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  on  July  18, 1960;  died  of  a congenital  heart 
condition  at  Lehigh  Valley  Hospital  Center, 
Allentown,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  22, 1988;  aged  28  y.  He 
is  survived  by  a brother  (James),  2 sisters 
(Tricia  Hoover  and  Carol  S.h  maternal  grand- 
mother (Sallie  Landis),  and  paternal  grand- 
mother (Katie  S.  Swartley).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Doylestown  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Plains  Mennonite  Church 
on  Aug.  25,  in  charge  of  Gerald  C.  Studer  and 
Richard  J.  Lichty;  interment  in  church 
cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  15 
New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Sept.  17 

Conference  Editors  Workshop,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Sept.  22-23 
Mennonite  Writers  Conference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Sept.  23-25 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Consultation  on  Cooperation,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  7-9 
“Nurturing  the  Vision,”  Vision  95  event,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Oct. 
14-16 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct. 
23-24 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Oct.  27-29 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Oct.  28-29 

Northwest  Conference  fall  meeting,  Eklson,  Alta.,  Oct.  28-30 
Southeast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Anderson,  S.C.,  Oct. 
28-30 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Techny,  111.,  Nov.  3-5 
Illinois  Conference  fall  meeting,  Metamora,  111.,  Nov.  4-5 
Allegheny  Conference  delegates  meeting,  Springs,  Pa.,  Nov.  5 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  annual  meeting,  Nov.  5 
Council  of  Moderators  and  Secretaries,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Nov. 
10-12 

Franconia  Conference  fall  meeting,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  12 
Anabaptist  Round  Table.  Chicago.  111..  Nov.  18-20 
Women  in  Ministry  Conference,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Nov. 18-20 
Southwest  Conference  annual  delegates  meeting,  Blythe, 
Calif.,  Nov.  19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  111., 
Nov.  30-Dec.  1 

Normal  89,  joint  convention  of  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Normal,  111.,  Aug.  1-6 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religiom  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Key  evangelical  leaders 
meet  with  Bush 

Key  evangelical  leaders  met  with  Re- 
publican presidential  candidate  George 
Bush  and  aides  recently  in  Washington. 
Participants  described  the  conversations 
as  candid  and  congenial.  There  were  ex- 
changes of  views  and  concerns  but  no 
“specific  commitments,”  said  Southern 
Baptist  pastor  Adrian  Rogers  of  Mem- 
phis, a Bush  fan  who  initiated  the  meet- 
ing. Bush  and  his  aides  reaffirmed  the 
candidate’s  favoring  of  school  prayer  and 
legal  curbs  on  abortion,  among  other  is- 
sues. 

Some  participants  complained  that 
Presidents  Carter,  Ford,  and  Reagan— all 
self-professed  Christians  who  reached  out 
to  the  evangelical  community  for  help — 
had  virtually  ignored  that  community  in 
making  political  appointments.  Only  four 
of  hundreds  of  Reagan  appointees  to 
federal  judgeships,  for  example,  are 
known  to  be  evangelical  Christians,  said 
one  leader. 

Bush  strategists  say  their  man  cannot 
win  without  solid  support  of  the  nation’s 
30  million  evangelicals,  many  of  whom 
have  been  disenchanted  by  scandals  in 
the  Reagan  administration,  revelations  of 
dabbling  in  astrology,  and  the  adminis- 
tration’s failure  to  achieve  most  of  the 
conservative  social  agenda,  along  with 
the  divisive  Republican  primary  cam- 
paign. 

Church  of  God  convention  rescinds 
many  lifestyle  restrictions 

Members  of  the  Cleveland,  Tenn. -based 
Church  of  God  are  no  longer  required  to 
refrain  from  a variety  of  practices,  rang- 
ing from  the  use  of  cosmetics  or  jewelry 
to  attending  movies  or  dances,  as  a result 
of  action  taken  at  the  national  convention 
of  the  510,000-member  denomination  re- 
cently in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  After  emo- 
tional debate,  delegates  approved  a new 
version  of  the  “Practical  Commitments  of 
the  Church  of  God,”  which  more  con- 
servative church  leaders  said  will  com- 
promise the  traditional  holiness  stan- 
dards of  the  Pentecostal  denomination. 

The  church  will  now  substitute  a more 
generalized  lifestyle  code  to  replace  the 
old  guidelines,  which  Church  of  God 
members  have  been  known  for  since  the 
denomination  was  founded  in  1886.  (The 


Tennessee-based  church  is  not  related  to 
the  non-Pentecostal,  Anderson,  Ind.- 
based  Church  of  God,  which  was  formed 
in  1881.) 

General  rules  of  modesty  are  retained, 
but  the  church  will  no  longer  specifically 
direct  members  to  refrain  from  using  cos- 
metics or  jewelry  or  to  “adhere  to  the 
scriptural  admonition  that  our  women 
have  long  hair  and  our  men  have  short 
hair.”  Warnings  against  immoral  enter- 
tainment are  in  the  new  code,  but  unlike 
the  old  rules  there  is  no  ban  against  mem- 
bers “attending  movies,  dances,  or  other 
ungodly  amusements”  or  swimming  with 
the  opposite  sex  other  than  members  of 
their  immediate  family. 


Falwell  declares  ‘war’  on  film  studio 
over  ‘Last  Temptation’ 

Jerry  Falwell  declared  “war”  on  Uni- 
versal Pictures  and  its  parent  company, 
MCA,  in  the  wake  of  the  studio’s  release 
of  the  controverial  film  The  Last  Tempta- 
tion of  Christ  a month  ahead  of  schedule. 
The  fundamentalist  leader’s  comment,  at 
the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington, 
came  in  the  midst  of  a related  con- 
troversy over  statements  he  and  other 
Christian  clergy  had  made  that  some 
Jewish  leaders  charged  were  lending  an 
anti-Semitic  tone  to  the  flap  over  the 
film. 

Since  June,  several  fundamentalist  and 
evangelical  leaders  have  denounced  the 
movie  on  the  basis  of  reports  that  it 
denied  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  con- 
tained sexually  explicit  scenes.  R.  L. 
Hymers,  a fundamentalist  minister  in 
Los  Angeles,  charged  that  “Jewish 
producers  with  a lot  of  money  are  taking 
a swipe  at  our  religion.”  Falwell  was  also 
quoted  as  having  said  the  film  would 
“create  a wave  of  anti-Semitism  in  this 
country”  because  many  Christians  would 
blame  the  studio’s  “Jewish  leaders”  for  a 
blasphemous  depiction  of  Christ. 


Controversy  surrounds  distribution 
of  Bibles  in  the  Soviet  Union 

Controversy  is  swirling  around  the  dis- 
tribution of  Scriptures  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Bibles  have 
been  sent  to  the  officially  recognized  All- 
Union  Council  of  Evangelical  Christians- 
Baptists  in  that  country  by  Western 
agencies  over  the  past  year  or  so.  Some 
were  earmarked  for  distribution  to  un- 
registered and  independent  registered 
church  groups,  but  leaders  of  these 
groups  complain  that  AUCECB  uses  un- 
fair quota  systems  and  places  a price  tag 
of  30-35  rubles  on  each  copy — nearly  a 
week’s  salary  for  many  workers.  These 
leaders  also  point  out  that  for  years  they 
risked  arrest  by  providing  at  no  charge 


AUCECB  churches  with  Scriptures  print- 
ed on  underground  presses.  Western  Bi- 
ble society  officials  say  the  Bibles  are  to 
be  given  away  free.  AUCECB  leaders 
argue  that  a charge  is  necessary  for  psy- 
chological and  cultural  reasons.  They  add 
it  is  also  a way  to  help  pay  the  extra  costs 
of  AUCECB’s  involvement  in  this  year’s 
millennial  observances  of  the  church  in 
their  country. 

‘Desperation’  over  abortion  leads 
bishop  to  civil  disobedience 

A Roman  Catholic  bishop  being  hauled 
off  a picket  line  by  police  makes  news, 
and  50-year-old  Auxiliary  Bishop  Austin 
Vaughan  of  New  York  City,  arrested  four 
times  in  recent  months  for  taking  part  in 
Operation  Rescue  protests,  knows  his 
rank  has  drawn  church  and  media  atten- 
tion to  the  pro-life  movement.  Operation 
Rescue,  based  in  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  has 
sponsored  protests  at  abortion  clinics  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  during  and  since  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Atlanta.  Thousands 
of  pro-life  activists  have  been  arrested 
during  the  peaceful  demonstrations. 


Missionaries  must  do  more  direct 
evangelism,  says  Southern  Baptist  board 

In  their  first  meeting  since  conserva- 
tives completed  their  10-year  sweep  to 
control  denominational  agencies,  direc- 
tors of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention’s 
Foreign  Mission  Board  set  as  a goal  that 
by  1998  at  least  70  percent  of  all  mis- 
sionaries will  be  spending  more  than  half 
their  time  in  direct  evangelization  of  non- 
Christians  or  planting  new  churches. 
There  was  some  confusion  as  to  what  the 
new  policy  would  mean  for  hundreds  of 
doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  veterinarians, 
administrators,  and  agriculturalists. 
Some  would  not  be  affected,  others  would 
have  to  adjust  their  schedules  and  per- 
haps receive  special  training,  a source  at 
the  mission  board  said.  In  a separate  ac- 
tion, the  board  shaved  12  percent  from 
field  funds,  citing  a drop  in  missions  giv- 
ing. 


More  than  1,000  Christians 
arrested  in  Ethiopia 

More  than  1,000  Christians  have  been 
arrested  in  Marxist  Ethiopia  since  April. 
Many  of  the  arrests  are  for  violating  the 
ban  on  public  worship  services  in  much  of 
the  country.  A large,  thriving  network  of 
house  churches  exists,  involving  perhaps 
more  than  2,000  homes  in  the  capital  city 
of  Addis  Ababa  alone,  according  to  one 
estimate.  Most  traditional  churches  have 
been  closed  over  the  last  14  years  and 
many  leaders  imprisoned. 
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Anxiety 


“Have  no  anxiety  about  anything.  ” 

—Philippians  J^:6a 

Walter  Brueggemann,  who  has  the  ability  to 
squeeze  fresh  insights  out  of  old  texts,  observes 
that  the  story  of  Creation  and  Fall  in  Genesis  2 
and  3 is  a “theological  critique  of  anxiety.”  He 
proposes  further  that  “the  attemps  to  resolve 
anxiety  in  our  culture  are  largely  psychological, 
economic,  cosmetic.  They  are  bound  to  fail  be- 
cause they  do  not  approach  the  causes.”  (Genesis: 
A Bible  Commentary  for  Teaching  and  Preach- 
ing, pp.  53-54.) 

As  an  uncanny  confirmation  of  Brueggemann’s 
perspective,  an  article  in  the  August  28  issue  of 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine  is  entitled  “Ap- 
pearance Anxiety,”  by  Susan  Jacoby.  The  gist  of 
the  article  is  that  some  thought  the  modern 
women’s  movement  would  make  women  less 
anxious  about  their  appearance,  but  this  has  not 
happened.  “Such  fears  in  women  have  tradi- 
tionally been  linked  to  low  self-esteem,  but  to- 
day’s hucksters  insist  that  it  is  high  self-esteem 
that  makes  women  rush  to  spend  their  money  on 
potions  and  operations  that  may  have  nasty  side 
effects”  (p.  77). 

Though  in  Genesis  3 it  was  the  woman  who 
first  responded  to  the  temptation,  the  man  was 
not  far  behind.  What  anxieties  trouble  modern 
men?  Appearances  too,  no  doubt,  but  perhaps  not 
so  much  for  men  as  women.  However,  I was 
interested  to  see  that  most  of  the  neckties  marked 
down  to  10  cents  at  World’s  Attic  (our  Allegheny 
Conference  used  clothing  store)  were  wide  ties 
which  seem  to  be  currently  out  of  style.  Evidently 
the  difference  between  a ten-dollar  and  a ten-cent 
tie  is  about  three-fourths  inch. 

What  are  men  anxious  about  today?  Money,  of 
course,  and  power.  Indeed,  Richard  Foster 
combined  a significant  triumvirate  in  his  book 
title.  Money,  Sex,  and  Power.  For  each  of  these 
anxieties,  there  is  offered  today,  in  Bruegge- 
mann’s words,  “psychological,  economic,  and  cos- 
metic” palliatives.  One  may  get  a sense  of  what 
people  today  are  anxious  about  by  listening  to  the 
politicians.  One  need  not  criticize  them 
necessarily  to  observe  that  the  issues  they  are 
raising  are  issues  which  they  perceive  are  mat- 
ters of  concern  and  likely  to  resonate  with 
hearers.  It  is  appropriate  that  they  should  raise 


such  issues.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  right  for  us  to 
discern  carefully  what  they  are  saying,  particu- 
larly if  their  proposals  seem  to  pander  to  innate 
human  selfishness. 

Peace,  prosperity,  and  patriotism  appear  to  be 
themes  emerging  during  the  U.S.  presidential 
campaign.  These  are  standard  and  useful  themes 
for  a presidential  candidate.  They  call  up  an  al- 
most instinctive  response  in  people.  Who  but  a 
few  radicals  seeking  to  follow  Jesus  can  be 
against  them? 

Perhaps  it  is  worth  recalling  that  the  ultimate 
appeal  of  the  forbidden  tree  is  described  as  “to 
make  one  wise”  (Gen.  3:6).  What,  truly,  could  be 
the  harm  in  this?  Has  it  not  been  understood 
since  the  beginning  of  time  that  wisdom  is  an  ul- 
timate goal?  Has  not  the  presence  of  sages  been 
seen  as  a sign  of  a healthy  society?  Is  not  wisdom 
personified  in  the  Scripture  as  a woman  of  in- 
tegrity? 

Yes.  Yes.  Yes.  But  then  there  is  Genesis  3, 
which  links  the  desire  for  wisdom  with 
disobedience  to  God.  Is  it  saying  that  the  people 
of  God  must  be  always  ignorant?  I am  reminded 
that  there  is  wisdom  and  then  there  is  what  John 
K.  Galbraith  has  called  “conventional  wisdom.” 
This  conventional  wisdom  is  generally  a mixture 
of  good  sense  and  nonsense.  Separating  the  one 
from  the  other  calls  for  discernment. 

Among  the  conventional  wisdoms  that  afflict 
our  times  are  ideas  such  as  “bigger  is  better,” 
“newer  is  better,”  and  “you  gotta  take  care  of 
yourself  since  nobody  else  will.”  It  is  hard  to 
resist  such  temptations  even  as  it  was  for  the 
woman  and  the  man.  These  conventional  wis- 
doms seem  wondrously  “wise”  and  serve  as 
palliatives  to  various  anxieties.  But  they  will  only 
increase  anxiety,  not  decrease  it,  for  no  one  can 
have  the  biggest  or  the  newest  or  be  perfectly 
safe. 

The  answer  that  Paul  and  Jesus  provide  for 
anxiety  is  not  ignorance,  but  trust.  In  Philippians 
4:6b,  Paul  goes  on  to  say  that  “in  everything  by 
prayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiving  let 
your  requests  be  made  known  to  God.”  And 
Jesus,  sending  his  disciples  on  a mission,  called  on 
them  to  be  “wise  as  serpents  and  innocent  as 
doves”  (Matt.  10:16b).  Can  it  be  that  he  had  the 
phony  wisdom  of  Genesis  3 in  the  back  of  his 
mind? — Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  vine 

that 

grows 

toward 

forever 

by  Michael  A.  King 


There  is  a vine  that  grows 
toward  forever.  Its  branches  grasp 
at  all  that  has  been,  is,  or  will  be; 
its  leaves  penetrate  every  minute 
of  time  and  every  molecule  of 
space.  Paradoxically,  however, 
this  same  vine  growing  toward 
forever,  encompassing  the 
universe,  has  only  one  main  stalk; 
cut  the  stalk,  and  the  rest,  every 
branch  and  leaf,  withers  and  dies. 

What  strange  mystical  gib- 
berish, you  may  well  ask,  is  this? 
Don’t  blame  me.  Blame  the  author 
of  the  Gospel  of  John,  who  started 
it  all  by  sharing  the  image  of  vine 
and  branches.  Jesus,  says  John, 
claims  to  be  the  true  vine,  connect- 
ing us  to  ultimate  reality.  Those  of 
us  who  abide  in  Jesus  are  the 
branches.  If  we  remain  connected 
to  the  main  stalk  of  the  vine  which 
is  Jesus,  our  branches  will  bear 
much  fruit.  But  if  we  do  not 
nourish  the  connection,  we  will 
wither  and  be  burned  (John  15:1-  8). 


We  humans  are  constructed  in  such  a 
way  that  when  we  go  adventuring 
without  any  roots  to  return  to,  we 
eventuaiiy  get  tired  and  confuse 
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My  imagination  soars,  and  the  image  of 
the  vine  tells  me  that,  at  the  heart  of 
reality,  dwells  something  holding  it  all 
together. 


Don’t  blame  me  for  starting  with  that  strange 
mystical  image,  but  do  blame  me  for  what  I am 
about  to  do  with  it,  which  I hope  does  not  violate 
John  as  it  brings  him  into  the  twentieth  century 
and  contact  with  issues  he  may  not  have  had  in 
mind  back  then.  What  I want  to  do  is  both  grow 
with  that  vine  toward  forever  and  appreciate  the 
importance  of  connection  with  the  main  stalk. 

I want  first  to  follow  the  Johannine  image 
wherever  it  might  lead,  free  associate  with  it,  not 
worry  too  much  about  whether  the  journey  it 
stimulates  agrees  in  every  jot  and  tittle  with  the 
text’s  original  meaning.  Then,  second,  I want  to 
return  and  ask  this:  how,  after  whatever  great 
adventures  following  the  image  takes  one  on,  does 
one  remain  still  connected  to  the  main  stalk  of 
that  deeply  rooted  vine? 

What  I want  to  do,  to  put  it  in  more  mundane 
terms,  is  ask  how  we  Mennonites  can  learn  to 
blend  two  movements  we  need  to  blend  at  this  pe- 
riod in  our  history. 

Out  into  the  world.  The  first  movement  is  the 
journey  outward  from  our  roots,  our  tradition, 
our  Bible,  our  Jesus.  We  have  sometimes  taken 
such  things  so  seriously  they  have  turned  into  our 
prison,  preventing  our  taking  the  power  of  our 
rich  heritage — and  our  strong  sense  of  knowing 
who  we  are  because  of  that  heritage — out  into  the 
world. 

If,  however,  we  take  that  outward  journey 
without  the  second  movement — returning  often 
to  our  roots,  to  our  main  stalk,  to  remember  who 
we  are  and  why  we  are  journeying  in  the  first 
place — we  may  go  the  way  of  so  many  who  have 
set  out  on  a great  adventure,  only  to  wander,  lost, 
forever. 

I say  this  very  gently,  both  because  I speak 
from  the  outside  and  because  I feel  mainly  admi- 
ration for  their  journey,  but  I believe  a group 
whose  journey  has  often  intertwined  with  our 
Mennonite  one  has  escaped  imprisonment  in 
tradition  while  risking  losing  its  way.  Recent 
celebration  in  Germantown  of  the  1688  Anti- 
slavery Protest,  which  was  influenced  by  both 
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Mennonites  and  members  of  this  group,  who  were 
also  among  the  founding  families  of  Germantown 
Mennonite  Church,  has  made  me  contemplate 
their  journey. 

I speak  of  the  Quakers,  whose  openness  to  the 
inner  light,  the  divine  voice,  has  taken  them  on 
high  adventures  but  has  also  sometimes  made  it 
hard  for  them,  or  at  least  for  those  of  us  looking 
in,  to  know  what  defines  them.  Take,  for  example, 
the  brochure  describing  a local  Friends  Meeting’s 
perspective:  true  religion  is  not  fettered  by 
formal  creeds,  organized  sacraments  and  rituals, 
structured  worship,  separate  ministers.  The  aim 
is  direct  experience  of  the  “Inward  Light”  which 
(quoting  Quaker  John  Woolman)  . . is  confined 
to  no  forms  of  religion,  nor  excluded  from  any. . . . 

Mennonites,  perhaps,  risk  imprisonment  in 
narrow  tradition.  Quakers,  possibly,  risk  a syn- 
cretism that  tries  to  be  open  to  too  much.  The  an- 
tidote to  both  dangers  is  to  combine  the  best  of 
both  approaches,  to  recapture  the  uniting  of  Men- 
nonite and  Quaker  emphases  that  so  powerfully 
strengthened  both  groups  in  their  early  days  in 
Germantown. 

The  inner  light.  And  that  takes  me  back  to  the 
vine,  which  offers  a powerful  image  for  uniting 
both  emphases.  Letting  the  branches  grow  where 
they  will  images  the  outward  movement.  Remem- 
bering the  name  of  the  main  stalk  images  the 
return  movement.  Let  me  try,  first,  to  join  the 
vine  as  it  grows  toward  forever.  Doing  that 
means  following  the  inner  light  wherever  it  may 
lead,  hearing  God’s  voice  speaking  within,  not 
slavishly  submitting  to  the  way  my  tradition,  the 
Bible,  or  biblical  scholars  say  I can  interpret  the 
image.  My  imagination  soars,  and  the  image  of 
the  vine  tells  me  that,  at  the  heart  of  reality,  of  all 
that  is,  dwells  something  holding  it  all  together. 

I could  call  that  something  God,  but  I am  not 
ready  to  do  that  yet,  because,  as  soon  as  you  say 
the  word  God,  you  start  limiting  the  quality  of 
that  something,  which  is  beyond  any  one  word, 
even  such  a big  word  as  God;  you  stunt  imagina- 
tion, the  growth  of  the  branches.  I personally 
experience  that  something  precisely  as  “some- 
thing,” a namelessness,  before  I experience  it  or 
him  or  her  as  God.  Despite  the  namelessness. 
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As  my  branch  of  the  vine  grows  toward 
forever,  the  connections,  the  kinships, 
the  friendships  are  everywhere. 


however,  the  something  is  what  energizes  my 
growth.  It  is  what  gives  my  life  (when  it  has  it)  a 
sense  of  purpose,  meaning,  and — above  all — love. 
When  I sense  it,  everything  feels  connected  to 
everything  else;  a mystical  union  pervades  all  the 
disparate,  seemingly  disconnected,  and  random 
aspects  of  life. 

When  I see  myself  growing  as  a branch  of  that 
something,  every  other  branch  is  my  brother  or 
my  sister,  my  kin.  The  Hindu,  the  Muslim,  the 
Jew;  the  black  man,  the  Chinese  woman,  the 
Ethiopian  baby — each  is  blood  of  my  blood,  flesh 
of  my  flesh,  connected  to  the  same  main  stalk 
that  nourishes  me.  When  rooted  in  such  an  under- 
standing, I bear  the  kind  of  fruit  the  Quakers 
have  borne,  as  they  have  nurtured  the  light  that 
burns  within,  the  light  showing  them  that  any- 
thing— war,  slavery,  rituals  that  deaden,  or  ap- 
peals to  Scripture — that  denies  the  fundamental 
connectedness  of  all  people  is  wrong. 

When  I grow  from  my  nameless  source,  even  a 
tree  is  my  friend.  I can,  thinks  Martin  Buber, 
actually  have  a sort  of  personal  relationship  with 
a tree,  an  “I-Thou”  relationship  characterized  by 
a kind  of  mystical,  wordless,  reciprocal  connec- 
tion between  the  tree  and  myself.  “It  can  . . . 
come  about,”  says  Buber,  “if  I have  both  will  and 
grace,  that  in  considering  the  tree  I become  bound 
up  in  relationship  to  it.  The  tree  is  now  no  longer 
It.  ” (I  and  Thou,  2nd.  ed.,  translated  by  Ronald  G. 
Smith,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1958,  pp.  6-8.) 

The  tree  and  I.  If  I remained  imprisoned  in  too 
narrow  an  interpretation  of  John’s  image,  I might 
miss  seeing  that  even  the  tree  and  I are  part  of 
the  same  vine.  Then  the  tree  would  become 
merely  an  “it”;  it  would  be  only  an  object,  a 
possession  to  be  cut  and  planed  and  pulped.  But 
as  I let  imagination  roam,  even  the  tree  becomes 
part  of  the  vine;  it  becomes  a “Thou,”  my  kin,  a 
friend,  and  I weep  as  the  sound  of  trees  falling 
roars  across  the  globe. 

As  my  branch  of  the  vine  grows  toward 
forever,  the  connections,  the  kinships,  the 
friendships,  are  everywhere.  I am  stirred  to  a love 
affair  with  the  universe.  From  that  vantage 
point,  even  John  Denver  is  a singer  of  hymns.  It  is 
probably  not  great  music,  but  great  music  is 
something  I am  not  properly  versed  in,  so  it 
enters  my  ears  as  great  music  and  melts  my  soul 
when  John  Denver  sings  about  how  good  it  is  to 
be  back  home  again  and  weaves  together  sun- 
shine that  makes  you  cry  and  babies  that  move  in 
the  womb.  Storms  and  clouds,  a truck  on  the 
four-lane  aching  toward  home,  prayers,  mothers 
calling,  finally  getting  home  and  seeing  the  light 
in  her  eyes.  It  is  to  weep,  says  my  poor  senti- 


mental soul;  it  is  to  weep,  the  sweetness  of  such  a 
song  sweeping  me  on  toward  forever. 

But  the  one  to  whom  John  Denver  perhaps  sang 
is  now  divorced  from  him,  and  John  Denver  is  not 
the  wildly  popular  singer  he  once  was.  I suspect 
the  turn  in  his  popularity  came  back  when  he  had 
reached  the  top,  when  the  masses  were  kneeling 
before  him,  and  poor  John  Denver  thought  he  was 
not  only  singing  of  the  friendship  between  the 
branches,  but  he  was  the  stalk  of  the  branch,  he 
was  a kind  of  god  himself,  as  he  once  supposedly 
said. 

And  that  takes  me  back  in  the  other  direction, 
to  the  need  for  a clear  sense  of  who  our  source  is, 
to  a knowledge  of  how  deeply  our  tradition  and 
our  Bible  and  our  Jesus  are  needed  if  we  are  not 
to  be  withering  branches.  Any  of  us  who  think  we 
can  soar  toward  forever  without  a tradition  to  be 
grounded  in  risk  thinking,  with  John  Denver,  that 
we  are  our  own  main  stalk,  our  own  gods. 

The  result  is  likely  to  be  what  I saw  last  year 
when  I got  tired  of  the  vine  in  our  backyard 
crawling  up  on  our  shed  roof  and  choking  the  gut- 
ters. It  was  a great,  luxuriant  vine,  branching  out 
in  a myriad  directions,  sending  out  countless 
bright  green  leaves.  At  the  base  was  one  stalk.  I 
cut  it.  One  fast  snip.  The  first  day,  the  rest  of  the 
vine  looked  a little  concerned— but  nothing  it 
couldn’t  handle,  it  seemed  to  say.  Then  a few  days 
later,  the  sun  really  burned  down.  And  that  vine 
gave  up.  It  shriveled  and  died,  and  all  because  of 
one  little  snip. 

Something  clearer.  We  humans  are 
constructed  in  such  a way  that  when  we  go  ad- 
venturing without  any  roots  to  return  to,  we 
eventually  get  tired  and  confused.  We  may  have 
touched  the  outer  reaches  of  the  universe, 
grasped  toward  forever,  but  now  we  are  lost,  cold, 
dying.  Then  it  is  time  to  name  the  nameless,  to 
say  the  word  God,  to  ground  ourselves  in  some- 
thing clearer  than  a vague  mysticism.  Then  is  the 
time  to  name  Jesus  as  our  way  of  understanding 
what  God  is  like  and  how  God  saves  us. 

Now  John’s  Jesus  is  named  as  the  one  way,  but 
John  was  not  addressing  today’s  radical  plu- 
ralism; who  knows  how  a modern  gospel  would 
read?  Yet  even  we  modern  Christians  have  been 
given  the  gift  of  that  name,  at  least.  It  is  a name 
to  treasure  and  share,  because  it  offers  us  (and  all 
other  lost  ones)  our  way  of  staying  connected  to 
the  main  stalk  without  whose  nourishment  we 
would  die.  Remembering  the  importance  of  that 
stalk — our  Jesus:  our  way,  our  truth,  our  life — is 
what  we  Mennonites  have  been  good  at.  I hope  we 
never  stop  remembering.  And  I hope  the  Quakers 
never  stop  prodding  us  toward  adventure.  ^ 
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Looking  at  divorce  from  inside 

hy  Samuel  C.  Hepner 


As  a preface  to  this  article,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  always  loved  those  who  God  has  called  and 
placed  above  me  in  the  church.  I esteem  them 
highly  in  love  for  their  work,  and  give  them  my 
wholehearted  support,  prayer,  and  encourage- 
ment. I am  not  writing  to  find  fault,  but  with  the 
hope  of  giving  help. 

It  has  been  41  years  since,  despite  my  efforts  to 
have  a good  marriage,  I became  a victim  of  di- 
vorce. Since  my  conversion  in  1951,  ap- 


A careful  study  of  Scripture  will  show 
that  not  everyone  who  has  been  hurt  by 
divorce  must  remain  single. 


proximately  five  years  after  my  divorce,  I have 
studied,  within  the  Mennonite  context,  to  show 
myself  approved  to  God. 

My  ex-wife  effectively  closed  the  door  of  recon- 
ciliation to  me  by  remarrying  as  soon  as  was  le- 
gally possible.  So,  for  ten  years  following  my 
conversion,  I silently  accepted  what  seemed  the 
only  viable  Christian  option,  namely,  to  live  the 
celibate  life  as  long  as  my  ex-wife  lived.  During 
those  years  I frequently  experienced  angry,  re- 
bellious feelings  toward  God  because  justice 
seemed  difficult  to  see  in  my  circumstance.  I suf- 
fered some  years  of  depression  severe  enough 
that,  at  brief  times,  I even  considered  turning 
away  from  the  Christian  path.  I strongly  believe 
that  a good  wife  would  have  helped  to  ease  the 
pain  I felt. 

Long  lonely  future.  Now,  at  the  age  of  72, 1 
realize  that  it  must  be  at  least  suppertime  in  my 
life’s  day.  And  were  I the  only  divorced  person,  I 
would  not  speak  or  write.  But,  rather,  my  concern 
is  like  that  of  the  character  in  W.  A.  Dromgoole’s 
poem,  “The  Bridge  Builder”:  another,  coming 
after  me,  might  not  cross  this  chasm  which  I have 
managed  to  cross.  In  other  words,  I am  concerned 
for  other  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ  who  have 
had  their  lives  shattered  by  divorce  and  are  now 
facing  a long  lonely  future.  In  the  past  year  I have 
felt  a stirring  of  God’s  Spirit  to  do  more  in  this 
area  of  teaching. 

The  Wismar  Articles  of  1554,  drafted  by 
Menno  Simons  and  others,  made  provision  for  a 
believer  to  remarry  when  the  mate  had  taken 
another.  (See  pages  1041-1042  in  The  Complete 
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Writings  of  Menno  Simons.)  Many  years  later,  in 
1961, 1 attended  General  Conference,  where  other 
able  Mennonite  leaders  who  had  made,  as  an  ap- 
pointed committee,  a special  study  on  divorce 
held  out  a very  earnest  appeal  for  amendments  to 
be  made  to  the  position  at  that  time.  There  was 
formidable  amount  of  opposition  and  it  was 
tabled. 

This  triggered  the  start  of  my  personal  study 
on  the  subject.  Along  with  devoted  Bible  study,  I 
read  articles  and  heard  radio  messages  which 
went  beyond  what  I had  previously  heard  at 
home.  I also  inquired  with  scholars  who  could  in- 
terpret Scriptures  in  the  original  Greek  and  He- 
brew languages. 

In  Genesis  1 — 2,  at  the  three  stages  of  his  creat- 
ing, God  saw  and  said  “good,”  “very  good,”  and 
“not  good” — the  only  “not  good”  being  reserved 
“for  the  man  to  be  alone.”  God  abundantly  filled 
Adam’s  lonely  void  by  providing  him  with 
woman,  which  I have  always  regarded  as  the 
crown  of  creation.  Adam  certainly  seemed  to 
agree,  as  Hebrew  scholars  tell  us  that  Adam’s 
joyous  exclamation  upon  God’s  presentation  of 
Eve  to  him  had  the  modern  meaning  of 
“Whoopie!”  Doubtless,  Adam  experienced 
childish  glee  mixed  with  loads  of  manly  ecstasy!  I 
would  also  venture  to  say  that  both  Adam  and 
Eve  experienced  love  at  first  sight.  It  was  truly  a 
blessed  event. 

Although  space  does  not  allow  me  to  list  the 
reasons,  20  years  ago  I reached  the  conclusion 
that,  for  me  personally,  it  is  God’s  preference  that 
I stay  single,  but  I believe  it  has  never  been  his 
mandate.  Knowing  this  made  it  much  easier  for 
me  to  stay  single.  But  I would  contend  that  a 
careful  open-hearted  study  of  Scripture — Genesis 
1 — 3;  Leviticus  20;  Deuteronomy  24:1-3;  Jeremiah 


Handrail 

/ reach  up 

and  place  my  hand 
into  something  beyond  myself 
and  though 

I’m  jerked  by  the  train 
and  jostled  by  the  people 
and  swayed  to  and  fro 
I do  not  fall  down, 

I remain  standing  upright. 

God  is  my  handrail. 

— Marian  Sauder 
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3:1;  and  particularly  Matthew  5:31-32;  Matthew 
19:3-12;  Mark  10:2-12;  Luke  16:14-18;  and  1 Corin- 
thians 7— will  show  that  not  everyone  who  has 
been  hurt  by  divorce  must  remain  single. 

Absurd  interpretations.  I have  heard  a 
number  of  interpretations  of  1 Corinthians  7:15, 
distinctly  different  in  their  approach,  but  almost 
uniform  in  their  absurdity.  A pastor,  some 
distance  from  my  home,  like  an  ignorant-of-the- 
case,  hard-  hearted  judge,  recently  handed  down 
a lifetime  sentence  of  singleness  on  all  divorced 
persons  who  are  unable  to  reconcile  with  their 
first  mate.  He  said,  “You  don’t  look  at  who  might 
be  the  innocent  party.  You  stand  on  your  position 
and  don’t  give  an  inch.”  Another  rejoiced  before 
his  congregation,  saying,  “There  are  no  divorced 
persons  in  our  fellowship.”  And  finally,  a di- 
vorced person  told  of  his  conviction  to  enter  the 
mission  field,  and  was  answered  by  a quite 
eminent  leader  who  said,  “Our  policy  does  not 
allow  the  use  of  persons  with  blighted  lives  in 
such  areas  of  church  work.” 

To  these  and  others,  let  me  give  the  reminder 
that  our  Lord,  the  friend  of  sinners,  has  not 
changed.  The  person  who,  self-  elect,  goes  up  to 
pray  will  return  reprobate,  just  as  he  was  while 
going.  However,  the  one  who  goes  self-reprobate, 
and  is  penitent,  will  always  return — elect! 

It  is  my  conviction  that  1 Corinthians  7:15  is  in- 
terpreted by  1 Corinthians  7:39.  The  key  word  is 
“bound.”  In  the  original  Greek  language,  as 
shown  in  the  New  International  Version,  “bound” 
is  used  in  each  of  these  verses.  Having  given  the 
words  “not  bound”  in  verse  15,  the  apostle  ex- 
pounds the  verse  again  in  verses  27, 28,  and  39. 

The  New  American  Standard  Version  is  most 
clear  here.  Paul  divides  women  into  three  classes: 
(1)  virgins,  (2)  those  released  (divorced)  from 
marriage,  and  (3)  widows. 

Because  of  the  persecution  experienced  then,  he 
advises  each  of  these  groups  to  stay  single,  but 
goes  on  naming  each  of  the  three  groups  and  stat- 
ing, “If  she  does  marry,  she  has  not  sinned,”  and 
“She  is  free  to  marry.” 

Innocent  victim.  I do  not  approve  of  divorce.  I 
hate  it,  and  God  hates  it.  But  when  it  occurs,  I 
join  those  who  are  directing  innocent  victims  to 
the  good  bridge  God’s  Word  has  provided.  God 
does  not  punish  innocent  victims,  and  neither  will 
I bind  what  he  has  loosed. 

If  I default  before  my  Maker,  I have  chosen  to 
do  it  on  the  side  of  being  too  merciful  with  my 
brother  or  sister,  as  opposed  to  being  too  severe. 

God’s  Word  gives  me  a deep  sense  of  his  mercy 
to  me.  ^ 


IDEAS  FOR  OUTREACH 

A column  provided  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
(Mennonite  Church)  and  Commission  on  Home  Minis- 
tries (General  Conference  Mennonite  Church). 

How  to  develop 
a church  brochure 

Over  the  years  I’ve  collected  printed  material 
from  churches  of  many  denominations  and  places. 
Now  as  I dig  them  out  and  look  them  over,  I notice 
that  some  are  sharp  and  eye-catching,  and  others 
are  “busy”  and  tedious. 

If  you  would  like  to  produce  a brochure  that  gives 
new  persons  a brief  initial  glimpse  of  your  con- 
gregation, remember  the  following: 

1.  Use  two  colors.  Select  two  colors  that  will  at- 
tract attention.  A little  extra  cost  for  a two-color 
piece  will  be  worth  it. 

2.  Include  photos  of  people.  Readers  are  drawn  to 
sharp  close-ups  of  people  worshiping,  talking,  or 
having  fun  together.  Outside  shots  of  buildings  are 
okay,  if  in  connection  with  people.  A photo  showing 
a sanctuary  interior  is  worse  than  no  picture  at  all 
to  a person  outside  your  church. 

3.  Include  key  information.  The  purpose  of  this 
type  of  church  brochure  is  to  give  essential  facts  to 
those  who  know  little  about  your  church.  An  elabo- 
rate history  or  list  of  your  beliefs  can  be  saved  for 
later.  Right  now,  the  new  person  needs  to  know  the 
times  of  your  services,  your  key  programs,  and  how 
to  get  in  touch  with  church  leaders. 

U Use  white  space.  Some  brochures  I’ve  collected 
look  almost  like  the  format  of  a legal  will!  Break  up 
your  information,  using  bold  and  light  print,  larger 
print  titles,  and  tool  lines  that  tie  things  together.  A 
brochure  will  generally  be  read  by  a person  “on  the 
move.”  Make  it  easy  and  inviting  to  read. 

5.  Provide  a map.  Design  a simple  map  with  road 
names/numbers,  and  notable  landmarks. 

Make  a practice  of  picking  up  brochures  from 
other  churches,  agencies,  and  businesses,  and 
evaluate  them.  Use  the  best  ideas  and  make  it  a 
priority.  Ask  for  help  from  a graphic  artist  in  your 
church  or  community. 

If  your  church  desires  to  be  more  visible  and 
beneficial  to  your  community,  a brochure  is  a must! 
A brochure  will  have  many  uses.  The  best  approach 
is  handing  them  to  friends  with  a personal  invita- 
tion. Show  that  you  have  a church  that  is  open  and 
inviting.  A brochure  can  be  a helpful  tool! 

— G.  Edwin  Bontrager 
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Gideon’s  battle  plan 

by  Lindsey  Robinson 


It  always  amazes  me  how  God  can  use  the  most 
insignificant  and  weak  instruments  to  accom- 
plish his  great  purposes.  It  was  a stone  and  a sling 
that  felled  Goliath;  a handful  of  flour  and  a little 
oil  sustained  Elijah  and  the  widow  of  Zarephath 
during  a famine;  a little  Israelite  maid  was 
instrumental  in  causing  the  mighty  Naaman  to 
humble  himself  and  acknowledge  the  true  God; 
and  five  loaves  and  two  fish  fed  5,000. 

Gideon  is  an  Old  Testament  character  that  fits 
into  this  category.  His  story  is  found  in  Judges 


Our  denominational  goals  can  be 
realized  if  we  fellow  Gideon’s  plan. 


6—8.  Gideon  lived  in  challenging  times,  during  a 
period  when  the  Bible  says,  “Every  man  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.”  Out  of  this  at- 
mosphere of  lawlessness  and  rebellion  God  called 
Gideon  to  obedience  and  faithfulness. 

A mighty  purpose.  “The  Lord  is  with  you,  0 
valiant  warrior!”  (Judg.  6:12).  That  was  the 
angel’s  salutation  to  Gideon.  Gideon’s  reply  indi- 
cated that  he  didn’t  see  himself  as  mighty  and  he 
certainly  didn’t  feel  mighty,  but  that  is  how  God 
saw  him.  And  God  had  a mighty  purpose  for  him. 
The  Midianites  had  overrun  Israel  and  the 
people’s  cry  to  God  for  deliverance  was  about  to 
be  answered. 

After  a series  of  events,  whereby  Gideon  went 
from  testing  God  to  trusting  God,  God  revealed 
himself  to  Gideon  as  Jehovah  Shalom  (the  Lord  is 
peace).  Gideon  was  now  ready  to  meet  the  Midian- 
ite  challenge.  Then,  as  now,  the  best  preparation 
for  spiritual  conflict  is  the  peace  of  God  ruling  in 
one’s  heart. 

Wanting  to  keep  Israel  humble,  God  whittled 
Gideon’s  army  of  32,000  down  to  300.  They  had  to 
face  the  combined  forces  of  the  Midianites,  the 
Amalekites,  and  the  people  of  the  east.  The  Bible 
describes  them  as  being  “as  numerous  as  locusts; 
and  their  camels  were  without  number,  as  nu- 
merous as  the  sand  on  the  seashore.” 

If  the  odds  weren’t  challenging  enough,  God 
gave  Gideon  a battle  plan  that  was  unconven- 
tional, to  say  the  least.  The  300  were  not  to  arm 
themselves  with  bows,  shields,  spears,  and 
swords.  They  were  to  be  equipped  with  trumpets. 


Lindsey  Robinson,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is  associate  director  of 
home  ministries  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in 
Salunga,  Pa. 


empty  pitchers,  and  torches.  They  were  to  sur- 
round the  Midianites’  camp,  and  at  the  given 
signal,  blow  the  trumpets,  break  the  pitchers,  and 
lift  the  lamps,  shouting,  “The  sword  of  the  Lord 
and  of  Gideon!” 

Gideon’s  faithfulness  secured  Israel’s  freedom. 
The  Midianites  fell  into  confusion  and  began  to 
fight  among  themselves  and  were  defeated.  Peace 
returned  to  Israel. 

Gideon’s  army  reminds  me  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  We  are  a small  (about  100,000)  unconven- 
tional bunch.  And  we  are  faced  with  a great 
challenge:  to  proclaim  the  good  news  to  the 
millions  who  do  not  know  Christ. 

Our  denomination  has  adopted  Ten-Year  Goals. 
We  are  challenged  to  intensify  our  evangelistic  ef- 
forts to  see  500  new  congregations  emerge  and 
realize  an  overall  membership  growth  exceeding 
50  percent.  We  are  called  to  faithfulness  if  the 
number  of  mission  workers  is  to  increase  from 
500  to  more  than  1,000.  We  must  be  committed  to 
sacrificial  giving  in  order  to  increase  the  con- 
gregational offerings  from  5 to  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  total  individual  and  family  income. 

Too  ambitious?  Some  might  argue  that 
these  goals  are  much  too  ambitious  for  such  a 
small  denomination.  But  I believe  the  goals  can 
be  realized  if  we  follow  Gideon’s  battle  plan. 

1.  Blow  the  trumpets.  Gideon’s  army  had  to 
blow  the  trumpets.  This  is  proclamation.  We 
must  proclaim  the  gospel,  calling  people  to  share 
salvation  and  life  under  the  lordship  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Our  presentation  must  be  clear  and 
forthright  as  we  invite  people  to  a personal  life- 
transforming relationship  with  Jesus  Christ.  We 
need  to  be  much  more  aggressive  in  proclaiming 
our  Anabaptist  testimony,  and  we  must  be  con- 
vinced that  we  have  a testimony  that  is  biblical 
and  relevant  to  our  world.  The  Anabaptist  wit- 
ness is  a call  to  personal  conversion,  scriptural 
holiness,  and  social  righteousness.  Let  us  be  bold 
in  sounding  the  trumpets. 

2.  Break  the  jars.  Gideon’s  army  had  to  break 
their  jars.  We  need  to  break  our  peculiar  Men- 
nonite jars,  those  attitudes  and  practices  that 
hinder  evangelism,  mission,  and  church  growth. 
We  need  to  break  the  jars  of  poor  self-image, 
cultural  and  ethnic  pride,  passivity,  slowness  to 
adapt  to  change,  and  unwillingness  to  deal  with 
conflict. 

3.  Lift  the  torches.  After  the  jars  were  broken, 
the  torches  were  lifted.  Jesus  said,  “Let  your  light 
so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven”  (Matt.  5:16).  Verbal  witness  must  always 
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be  coupled  with  visual  witness.  Indeed,  if  the  life 
service  does  not  match  up  with  the  lip  service,  our 
message  will  not  have  integrity. 

Discipleship  is  an  intensive  lifestyle.  It  is  God’s 
standard  for  everyone  who  professes  to  be  a 
Christian.  It  involves  following  both  the  teaching 
and  example  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  early  Anabaptists  emphasized  separation 
from  the  world  as  the  evidence  of  a distinctive 
disciple  lifestyle.  Unfortunately,  separation  came 
to  be  understood  as  isolation.  Christ  calls  us  into 
our  world  to  be  his  lights,  salt,  and  witnesses,  but 
he  also  called  us  out  of  the  world  to  be  his  holy 


and  peculiar  people.  As  we  seek  to  live  the  Jesus 
lifestyle,  characterized  by  commitment  to  God 
and  compassion  for  the  world,  we  are  lifting  our 
torches. 

J^.  Shout  the  victory.  Finally,  Gideon’s  army 
was  ordered  to  shout,  “The  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
Gideon!”  This  shout  was  an  affirmation  of  their 
victory.  The  victory  was  secured  because  of  their 
faithfulness  and  obedience.  As  we  attempt  to  be 
faithful  to  our  Lord,  his  Word,  and  our 
Anabaptist  testimony,  I believe  God  will  use  our 
small  denomination  to  accomplish  his  great  pur- 
poses. ^ 


Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 


A call  for 

spiritual  friendship 

One  of  the  refreshing  strands  in  the 
current  literature  on  Christian  spiritu- 
ality is  that  which  calls  for  spiritual 
friendship.  Tilden  Edwards  in  Spiritual 
Friend:  Reclaiming  the  Gift  of  Spiritual 
Direction  (Paulist  Press,  1980)  and  Alan 
Jones  in  Exploring  Spiritual  Direction:  an 
Essay  on  Christian  Friendship  (Seabury, 
1982)  represent  this  approach.  While  both 
of  these  tend  to  focus  on  intentional  one- 
to-one  relationships,  their  concerns  may 
also  apply  to  small  groups.  In  fact,  for 
some  circumstances  the  small  group 
would  be  a preferable  pattern. 

Spiritual  friendship  is  a relationship  in 
which  two  or  more  individuals  covenant 
with  each  other  to  help  each  other  in 
spiritual  growth,  that  is,  in  cultivating  an 
awareness  of  God,  loving  God,  and  dis- 
cerning and  doing  God’s  will.  God  as 
known  in  Jesus  Christ  is  recognized  as 
present  in  every  meeting  of  such  spiritual 
friends.  As  Aelred  of  Rievaulx  puts  it, 
“Here  we  are,  you  and  I,  and  . . . Christ  is 
in  our  midst.” 

Spiritual  friends  are  not  in  themselves 
holier  than  anyone  else.  They  simply  rec- 
ognize with  Alan  Jones  that  “without 
spiritual  companionship,  I shrivel  and  die 
inside.  Above  all  I need  a spiritual  friend 
or  group  of  friends  of  the  soul  who  are 
able  to  see  right  through  me  and  love  me 
as  I am”  (p.  26).  Together  they  commit 
themselves  to  certain  spiritual  disci- 
plines, which  normally  include  solitude 
and  silence,  regular  meeting  time  and 
space,  personal  sharing  and  prayer  time. 
Scripture  and  other  devotional  reading. 
Spiritual  friends  may  share  with  each 
other  from  any  area  of  their  lives,  yet 
their  purpose  is  vastly  more  than  ex- 
changing recipes,  venting  frustrations,  or 


denouncing  politicians.  The  central  focus 
always  is  discerning  the  presence,  the 
activity,  and  the  will  of  God. 

Spiritual  friendship,  as  a special  form 
of  human  friendship,  comes  as  a gift  of 
God  to  women  and  men  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Under  the  unfailing  eye  of  God, 
always  consciously  noted  by  all  partici- 
pants, it  is  a means  of  growing  in  the 
grace  and  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  “My  friends  over  and  over  again,” 
Alan  Jones  says,  “are  the  gracious  emis- 
saries of  a loving  God  when  they  reach 
out  to  me  without  greediness  or 
possessiveness”  (p.  72).  Through  spiritual 
friends  we  may  know  God’s  love  more 
deeply,  ourselves  more  accurately,  and  be 
formed,  step  by  step,  into  Christ’s  image 
for  us. — Erland  Waltner,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
(excerpted  from  “The  Mennonite  ”) 

We  are  part  of 
the  larger  church 

“What  role  does  the  Mennonite  church 
play  in  the  larger  kingdom  of  God?”  This 
question  was  asked  of  our  adult  Sunday 
school  class  during  a series  on  “Our  Ana- 
baptist Heritage.” 

More  Mennonites  would  agree  that 
Christ’s  church  is  much  bigger  than  our 
denomination.  Christians  throughout  the 
years  have  worshiped  in  Catholic,  Lu- 
theran, Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist, 
and  many  other  congregations.  Fellow  be- 
lievers in  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
traditions  hold  many  of  the  same  basic 
doctrines,  and  they  practice  a faith  sim- 
iliar  to  that  of  the  Anabaptists.  With  so 
much  binding  us  together,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  Mennonite  church  does 
not  place  greater  emphasis  on  its  role 
within  the  larger  body  of  Christ’s  believ- 
ers. 

The  Mennonite  church  can  both  con- 
tribute to  and  receive  from  other  mem- 
bers of  the  kingdom.  As  Paul  taught  the 


Corinthians,  a body  does  not  function 
properly  without  the  cooperation  of  all  its 
parts. 

Our  Sunday  school  class  was  able  to 
identify  several  strengths  that  the  Men- 
nonite church  provides  for  the  larger 
church.  After  our  study  of  the  450-year 
history  of  the  Anabaptist  movement,  we 
were  able  to  note  some  obvious  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  descendants  of  Conrad 
Grebel  and  Menno  Simons: 

•Our  stance  of  nonviolence  has  been 
quite  consistent  and  remains  a strong, 
unique  contribution  by  Anabaptist  con- 
gregations. 

•An  encouragement  of  the  simple  life 
and  of  servanthood,  though  increasingly 
more  difficult  to  maintain,  continues  to 
be  heard  as  a needed  message  from  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

It  took  more  time  and  reflection  for 
class  members  to  enumerate  areas  where 
the  Mennonite  church  can  benefit  from 
the  strengths  of  other  denominations. 
Eventually  our  list  included  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  A sense  of  celebration.  From  other 
churches,  the  Mennonite  church  can  learn 
to  more  fully  celebrate  God’s  goodness. 
Too  often  artistic  gifts  and  creativity 
have  not  been  utilized  within  Anabaptist 
worship. 

2.  Creating  an  ethnic/racial  balance. 
Through  involvement  with  other  denomi- 
nations, our  largely  white  European 
group  can  gain  from  the  ethnic  heritages 
of  others. 

3.  Expand  our  concept  of  God.  Too  fre- 
quently, our  corporate  view  of  God  is  of  a 
wise  old  grandfather.  Fellow  believers 
from  other  churches  can  help  us  see  God 
as  a more  complex,  caring  person. 

Our  Anabaptist  heritage  provides  us 
with  many  strengths  as  well  as  some 
weaknesses.  As  a denomination,  the  Men- 
nonite church  needs  to  share  with  and 
receive  from  other  parts  of  Christ’s 
church  in  order  to  gain  greater  balance 
and  wholeness. 

— Dan  Malloy-Good,  Manheim,  Pa. 
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Church  news 


Khartoum’s  23  camps  for  people  displaced  by  civil  war  were  hit  hard  by  recent  flooding. 


Floods  add  to  misery  of  people 
fleeing  civil  war  in  Sudan 


Record  floods  in  Khartoum,  the  capital 
city  of  Sudan,  have  destroyed  thousands 
of  homes  and  left  between  1 and  2 million 
people  homeless.  This  disaster  is  only  the 
most  recent  assault  on  a country  torn 
apart  by  a brutal  six-year  civil  war  and 
recently  suffering  serious  drought. 

Torrential  rains  in  August  dumped  200 
millimeters  (8  inches)  of  rain  in  Khar- 
toum, where  the  average  rainy  season 
brings  less  than  100  millimeters  (4 
inches).  Last  year’s  total  was  36  milli- 
meters {IV2  inches).  The  recent  rains 
resulted  in  what  have  been  called  the 
worst  floods  of  the  century. 

Khartoum,  situated  where  the  Blue 
Nile  and  White  Nile  rivers  converge,  has  a 
population  of  nearly  4 million.  About  one- 
quarter  of  the  population  consists  of  dis- 
placed southerners  who  have  fled  the 
war,  which  has  been  fought  mainly  in  the 
south.  They  live  either  with  friends  or 
relatives  in  the  city  or  in  one  of  the  23 
shanty  camps  on  the  outskirts. 

“The  basic  amenities  of  life  are  vir- 
tually nonexistent  in  these  camps,”  said 
William  Reimer,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee country  representative.  “The  pres- 
ent floods  are  making  life  in  the  camps  al- 
most unbearable.” 

Mud  and  standing  water  is  not  only 
making  it  difficult  to  reach  the  displaced 
people  with  food  and  medicine,  but  could 


trigger  a cholera  and  typhoid  epidemic, 
Reimer  said.  A dramatic  increase  in  cases 
of  children  with  diarrhea  is  reported. 

Four  local  organizations  are  spearhead- 
ing the  distribution  of  relief  aid.  The 
Sudan  Council  of  Churches  is  MCC’s  main 
partner  in  Sudan.  The  council  is  dis- 
tributing blankets,  plastic  sheets,  and 
food  to  flood  victims.  MCC  has  provided 
money  for  local  purchases  of  food  and  is 
working  on  a proposal  to  send  milk  pow- 
der and  material  aid. 

“The  present  disaster  has  highlighted 
the  plight  of  the  displaced  and  will  hope- 
fully in  a small  way  force  the  government 
to  reconsider  its  totally  inadequate  re- 
sponse” to  that  problem,  said  Ezekial 
Kutjok,  the  council’s  general  secretary. 
While  the  heavy  rains  are  a problem,  the 
bigger  problem  is  the  war  that  has  forced 
people  to  flee  to  Khartoum  in  the  first 
place. 

The  new  coalition  government,  which 
includes  the  fundamentalist  Muslim 
Brotherhood,  in  recent  months  has  been 
intent  on  reintroducing  the  divisive  Is- 
lamic laws,  which  are  a point  of  conten- 
tion in  the  current  civil  war.  “One  can 
only  hope  that  the  present  rains,  which 
have  highlighted  and  exposed  further  the 
plight  of  the  people  displaced  by  war, 
may  force  a reprioritizing  of  policies,” 
Reimer  said. 


Diverse  group  of 
church  leaders  in  Benin 
study  Bible  together 

The  fifth  annual  Bible  seminar  of  the 
Interconfessional  Protestant  Council  of 
Benin,  in  cooperation  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  took  place  recently  in 
Cotonou,  the  capital  city  of  that  West  Af- 
rican country. 

The  council  is  a unique  grouping  of  31 
churches.  Some  are  missionary-planted, 
but  the  majority  are  African  independent 
churches.  In  order  to  encourage  mutual 
understanding  and  dialogue  in  a situation 
where  attitudes  between  these  two  kinds 
of  churches  are  often  characterized  by 
mistrust,  the  council  has  established  a 
program  of  interchurch  Bible  study. 

Four  years  ago,  the  council  invited 
David  Shank,  an  MBM  worker  in  Ivory 
Coast,  to  teach  a seminar  for  all  member 
churches.  Seminars  have  continued  to 
take  place  annually  since  then.  This 
year’s  study,  entitled  “The  Problems  of 
the  Young  Church,”  was  based  on  1 Corin- 
thians. It  was  especially  appropriate  to 
the  situation  in  Benin. 

Morning  and  afternoon  sessions  were 
divided  into  three  sections.  The  first  sec- 
tion concentrated  on  exegesis — “What 
does  the  text  say?” — and  was  led  by  Rod- 
ney Hollinger-Janzen,  an  MBM  worker  in 
Benin.  The  second  section,  “What  did  the 
text  mean  when  it  was  written  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ?”  was  taught  by 
David  Shank. 

Seminar  participants  themselves  dis- 
cussed the  third  question,  “What  does  the 
text  say  to  us  today?”  These  discussions 
were  lively  as  some  of  the  questions  grap- 
pled with  are  ones  that  caused  the  inde- 
pendent churches  to  separate  from  their 
mother  denominations:  “Should  polyga- 
mists be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper?”  “Is  it  possible  for  a Chris- 
tian to  attend  traditional  funeral  services 
where  sacrifices  are  offered?”  “Is  it  bib- 
lical to  wear  ceremonial  robes  and  use 
sacred  utensils  in  worship?” 

Shank  insisted  that  the  Corinthians 
were  truly  saved,  but  as  new  Christians 
they  were  at  times  undiscerning  in  their 
struggle  to  be  obedient  to  Christ.  Thus, 
partisan  factions  arose,  sexual  immoral- 
ity abounded,  Christians  took  other 
Christians  to  court,  Christian  liberty  was 
misunderstood,  and  worship  services 
were  disorderly.  In  short,  the  Corinthian 
church  had  many  of  the  same  problems 
that  churches  have  today. 

The  Benin  Christians  could  identify 
closely  with  their  Corinthian  forerunners 
in  the  struggle  between  Christ  and  un- 
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regenerate  cultural  practices. 

Many  participants  expressed  a desire  to 
know  how  to  be  more  obedient  to  Christ 
so  that  they  would  not  stagnate  in  their 
sins  as  the  Corinthian  church  did.  They 
requested  more  seminars  and  sustained 
biblical  education.  This  was  encouraging 
for  MBM  personnel. 

Also  encouraging  was  the  seminar  at- 
tendance which  was  double  what  it  had 
been  previously.  There  were  consistently 
over  100  people  present,  representing  24 
of  the  31  council  churches,  including  a sig- 
nificant number  of  women. 


MWC  calendars 
sent  to 

115,000  homes 

In  the  largest  such  project  ever  un- 
dertaken by  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence, some  115,000  full-color  calendars 
went  out  in  September  for  Mennonite 
households  across  North  America.  They 
w’ere  sent  in  bulk  to  all  congregations  of 
church  bodies  in  North  America  that 
belong  to  MWC,  as  well  as  to  selected 
other  congregations.  Local  congregations 
are  distributing  copies  to  individual 
households. 

The  22-month  calendar  covers  the  pe- 
riod from  October  1988  to  July  1990  and  is 
intended  to  stimulate  interest  in  As- 
sembly 12  and  the  ongoing  work  of  MWC. 
The  production  was  underwritten  by 
business  and  professional  people  in 
Canada. 

The  calendar  features  large  color 
photos  related  to  Mennonites  around  the 
world,  such  as  Sunday  school  children  in 
Honduras,  a women’s  seminar  in  Burkina 
Faso,  a farm  couple  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  baptism  of  an  85-year-old  man  in 
Hong  Kong. 

An  introductory  text  gives  a brief  his- 
tory of  MWC,  and  short  quotations  and 
anecdotes  are  spread  among  the  calendar 
pages.  “Action  Responses”  direct  people 
toward  such  projects  as  sponsoring  inter- 
national guests  through  the  MWC  Travel 
Fund,  participating  in  MWC  Study  Year 
1989,  hosting  Assembly  12  guests  in 
homes,  making  financial  contributions, 
and  volunteering  services  during 
Assembly  12. 

Because  of  the  focus  on  Assembly  12, 
which  is  scheduled  for  July  24-29, 1990,  in 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  the  calendar  is  geared 
toward  North  Americans.  However,  mod- 
est supplies  will  also  be  sent  to  MWC 
General  Council  members  representing 
church  bodies  outside  North  America. 

Each  calendar  will  include  a contribu- 
tion envelope — not  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
calendar  since  that  is  already  paid  for, 
but  in  support  of  the  MWC  General  Fund, 
which  is  currently  struggling  with  sub- 
stantial deficits. 


Loretta  Kreider  of  the  MWC  head- 
quarters staff  in  the  Chicago  suburb  of 
Carol  Stream  had  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  coordinating  the  project. 


Congregation  in 
Midland,  Mich., 
marks  75th  year 

More  than  260  members  and  former 
members  of  Midland  (Mich.)  Mennonite 
Church  celebrated  75  years  of  witness  in 
their  community  recently.  Organized  on 
Aug.  11,  1913,  with  14  charter  members, 
the  congregation  grew  to  138  by  1960. 
Present  membership  stands  at  74.  During 
the  1960s,  young  people  from  the  con- 
gregation began  going  to  college  and  var- 
ious service  programs,  many  finding  jobs 
and  spouses  in  other  places.  Nine  men 
were  ordained  from  the  congregation  to 
serve  in  other  places. 

The  opening  evening  of  the  celebration 
session  focused  on  getting  reacquainted, 
fellowship,  and  sharing  old  photos  and 
stories.  A Sunday-morning  worship  ser- 
vice led  by  Pastor  Ed  Robbins  included 
time  for  congregational  sharing  and  re- 
membrance. Then  five  former  pastors 
spoke  on  “Remembering  God’s  Faithful- 
ness”—Floyd  Bontrager,  Erie  Kindy, 
Lloyd  Miller,  Otis  Yoder,  and  Brad  Miller. 

Two  Yoder  family  reunions  were  held 
in  the  community  the  same  weekend. 
They  presented  a memorial  gift  to  the 
congregation  in  honor  of  the  caring  min- 
istry of  former  pastor  Clarence  Yoder. 

—Levi  Hartzler 


Colloquium  in  Winnipeg 

struggles  with 

the  meaning  of  work 

What  biblical  principles  underlie  the 
Mennonite  work  ethic?  What  should  a 
Mennonite  approach  to  work  be? 

These  tough  questions  were  tackled  by 
a diverse  group  which  met  recently  in 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Employment  Concerns  Office  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  Canada.  The 
colloquium  arose  out  of  the  office’s  con- 
cern to  help  its  constituency  understand 
the  biblical  teaching  on  work. 

The  task  of  formulating  a “theology  of 
work”  proved  more  difficult  than  an- 
ticipated. By  the  end  of  six  papers  and 
responses,  testimonials,  panels,  and  lots 
of  debate,  participants  were  still  in  dis- 
agreement about  a definition  of  work. 

Meanwhile,  the  colloquium  made  a 
good  beginning  in  exploring  this  topic. 

“It’s  nice  to  see  God  at  work;  it  would 
be  nice  to  see  everyone  at  work,”  said 
Norman  Meade,  a Native  Canadian,  in  an 
opening  testimonial.  He  and  two  others 


shared  their  perspectives  as  “outsiders” 
of  the  mainstream  workforce,  urging  the 
gathering  to  broaden  and  humanize  the 
idea  of  work. 

The  six  major  papers  set  a broad  con- 
text, perhaps  too  broad,  for  the  dus- 
cussion. 

Abraham  Friesen,  a Renaissance  schol- 
ar from  California,  traced  the  history  of 
work,  emphasizing  the  high  value  given 
to  “non-work” — contemplation  and 
leisure— in  the  history  of  spirituality. 
“Success  in  the  world  of  work  may  well 
lead  to  spiritual  decay,”  warned  Friesen. 
“Is  work  an  end  in  itself,  or  should  it  be 
merely  a means  to  another  end?” 

A biblical  perspective  on  work  was 
given  by  Waldemar  Janzen  and  George 
Shillington  of  the  two  Mennonite  colleges 
in  Winnipeg. 

Janzen’s  paper,  read  by  Gerald  Ger- 
brandt,  emphasized  the  centrality  of  the 
Sabbath  in  the  Old  Testament  attitude  to 
work.  The  focus  is  on  God’s  activity,  not 
human  production,  said  Janzen.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Old  Testament  dignifies 
ordinary  daily  work  and  endows  service 
“with  royal  dignity.” 

The  New  Testament  distinguishes  be- 
tween one’s  necessary  labor  and  one’s 
“calling,”  according  to  Shillington.  Christ 
focused  on  wholeness  of  being,  on  integra- 
tion of  all  of  life  as  the  center  of  one’s  call- 
ing. “Meaning  in  the  work  of  nine-to-five 
is  not  attained  by  dignifying  the  work  it- 
self somehow,  not  even  by  means  of  theo- 
logical platitudes,”  declared  Shillington, 
to  the  dismay  of  some  in  the  gathering. 

Edmonton  psychologist  Ron  Dyck 
evoked  an  even  more  heated  debate  as  he 
focused  on  psychological  well-being  for 
workers.  The  responses  to  his  paper  pit- 
ted the  desire  for  personal  fulfillment  in 
meaningful  work  against  the  Christian 
ideal  of  rising  above  self-seeking  society. 

Sandra  Cronk,  an  American  Quaker 
expert  on  Old  Order  life,  held  forth  the 
ideal  of  the  integrated  community  in 
which  work  becomes  a kind  of  ritual. 

Sociologist  Cal  Redekop,  while  warning 
against  the  domination  of  technology, 
expressed  optimism  about  people’s  ability 
to  harness  technology  to  serve  humanity. 
Most  participants  agreed  that  technology 
can  be  used  for  good;  the  challenge  to  ad- 
dress the  fundamental  values  underlying 
technology — the  supremacy  of  rationality 
and  efficiency — was  not  picked  up. 

All  agreed  that  many  questions  about 
work  need  further  discussion.  How  cen- 
tral is  work  to  our  life?  Why  do  we  work? 
What  defines  meaningful  work?  How  do 
we  evaluate  work  and  wealth? 

Most  important,  what  does  the  church 
have  to  say  about  work?  The  colloquium 
concluded  that  the  church’s  mes&age 
would  have  to  include  something  about 
human  dignity,  inclusiveness,  job  crea- 
tion, and  a vision  for  redeeming  work  in 
society. — Margaret  Loewen  Reimer  for 
Meetinghouse 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Richard  L.  Lindberg,  Spring  City,  Pa. 

After  reading  Kurt  Horst’s  “What’s  the 
World  Coming  to?’’  (Aug.  23),  I had  to 
wonder  if  he  and  I are  aware  of  the  same 
movement.  His  answer  to  the  question, 
“What  does  the  Bible  say  about  the  New 
Age  movement?’’  describes  a movement 
much  different  from  what  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  today.  The  new  age 
he  described  is  a legitimate  biblical  un- 
derstanding of  history  and  the  place  of 
the  church. 

But  this  is  not  to  be  confused  with  or 
identified  as  the  New  Age  movement. 
That  movement  is  not  built  upon  biblical 
presuppositions  or  foundation.  Its  relig- 
ious-philosophical foundation  includes 
Eastern  religion,  occultism,  psychology, 
and  quantum  physics.  It  is  not  “a  general 
return  to  the  post-millennial  teachings  of 
the  late  eighteenth  through  early  twen- 
tieth centuries.” 

I commend  Brother  Horst  for  the  posi- 
tion he  expounded;  I encourage  him  and 
others  not  to  confuse  it  with  the  non- 
Christian  worldview  known  as  the  New 
Age  movement. 


James  D.  Yoder,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I have  to  wonder  if  Karl  Birky’s  article 
about  patterning  the  church  after  a busi- 
ness (July  26)  was  really  serious  or  just  to 
stimulate  thought  on  worship  and  the 
church.  I could  not  agree  with  any  of 
Birky’s  theses:  “The  church  is  a busi- 
ness,” “we  are  competitors,”  “we  sell  a 
product  and  people  will  pay,”  “fun  and  en- 
joyment equals  confession/worship,” 
“find  out  what  they  need,  then  sell  it,” 
“feel  good.” 

When  we  speak  of  gathering  as  Chris- 
tians, we  individually  bring  with  us  some- 
thing priceless  that  cannot  be  purchased 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  world, 
namely,  the  experience  of  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ  breathing  through  us.  If  we  fall 
for  the  lies  of  the  prince  of  this  world, 
which  Christ  rejected,  then  we  will  indeed 
accent  fun  and  carnival  atmosphere  and 
experiences  which  foster  ego  or  self  and 
personal  prestige.  We  will  indeed  buy  a 
product,  but  it  will  be  of  this  world  and 
will  rust  and  corrupt,  and  we  will  be  left 
empty  and  will  not  have  tasted  the  bread 
of  life. 

Even  our  senses  cannot  always  be  reli- 
able guides,  for  God  comes  to  us  in  that 
place  within  which  is  beyond  the  senses. 
If  our  physical  senses  serve  us  at  all  in 
worship,  then  we  must  limit  them  to 
those  experiences  wherein  God  comes  to 


us:  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the  love  of 
other  people,  and  through  religious  ritual. 
God  comes  to  us  not  through  cheap  illu- 
sions often  fostered  by  sales  psychology 
borrowed  from  some  businesses 
frequently  designed  to  deceive  the  buyer. 
(The  children  left  the  hamburgers  for  the 
thrills,  and  thus  were  not  fed.) 

No,  Jesus  said,  “Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  there  am  I,”  not  in  a 
crowd  enjoying  cheap  TV  sensationalism, 
hypocrisy,  and  self-aggrandizement  in 
the  name  of  religion.  Too  many  in  our 
holy  church  have  already  passed  down 
this  road,  selling  their  heritage  and  ap- 
proach to  the  sacred  for  a mess  of  pot- 
tage. We  grow  blind  and  cannot  see  that 
what  we  need  is  often  not  what  we  want. 
What  we  need  is  spiritual  bread,  a call  to 
justice  (love),  obedience,  and  an  anchor- 
ing (at-homeness)  in  those  things  which 
are  eternal  and  are  never  purchased, 
since  they  are  given  by  Christ. 

No,  Christ  comes  as  our  grandparents 
knew,  often  in  simple  places,  often  in  af- 
fliction and  persecution,  in  small  groups 
where  they  waited  in  silence,  drawing 
limits  in  their  lives,  knowing  that  our  re- 
ligion is  “of  the  cross,”  which  means  giv- 
ing up  the  “self”  and  “I.”  God  came  to 
them  as  they  sang,  “To  thy  temple  I 
repair;  Lord,  I love  to  worship  there,  when 
within  the  veil  I meet  Christ  before  the 
mercy  seat.” 

We  may  experience  a radiance  and  a 
joy  when  we  meet  Christ  in  worship,  but 
it  will  be  an  experience  most  likely  be- 
yond physical  sensations  touching  that 
which  is  not  sense,  but  the  eternal  within 
us. 


Wilbert  R.  Shenk,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Wilbur  Miller  made  several  good  points 
about  music  and  the  musician  in  the 
church  in  his  article  “Energizing  Our 
Church  Music”  (June  7).  He  touched  a 
matter  of  concern  to  many  in  the  church. 

Over  the  past  year  I have  been  in  a 
number  of  churches,  Mennonite  and  oth- 
erwise, where  organs  were  used.  Since 
our  congregation  does  not  own  an  organ, 
perhaps  I am  more  sensitive  to  how  use  of 
an  organ  affects  congregational  singing. 
At  any  rate,  it  can  be  a discouraging 
experience  when  the  organist  feels  called 
to  dominate  a congregation.  Rather  than 
knowing  how  to  be  complementary  to  a 
congregation,  too  many  organists  take 
charge.  Consequently,  poor  singing  be- 
comes even  poorer.  Why  sing  when  you 
are  being  drowned  out  by  a mighty  out- 
pouring from  the  instrument? 

To  be  sure,  there  are  those  music  lead- 
ers and  organists  who  know  how  to  work 
with  a congregation  and  thus  produce  a 
pleasing  and  strong  result.  But  both  con- 
gregation and  instrumentalists  need  to 


learn  how  to  work  together.  Congrega- 
tions which  lean  on  an  instrument  often 
sing  poorly. 

I favor  innovation  which  will  enhance 
participation  by  all  worshipers.  Poor  a 
cappella  singing  discourages  participa- 
tion. Inept  musical  leadership  dis- 
courages participation.  Domination  by  an 
instrumentalist  discourages  participa- 
tion. Every  congregation  needs  ongoing 
training  in  music  with  a view  to  drawing 
as  many  as  possible  into  participation. 


the  exciting  unknowns  of  your  life 
ahead  need  not  be  tied  down  by  the 
weight  of  saying  goodbye  to  friends 
and  family,  sorting  and  packing 
belongings,  house  hunting,  then 
navigating  in  a new  community. 


i^nonircs 

can  help  keep  the  church  family 
working  together.  When  you  send  that 
changc-of-address  card  to  the 
post  office,  give  us  a call,  too. 

Your  name  will  be  forwarded  to  a 
Mennonite  congregation  in  your  new 
location. 

From  leaving  for  college  to 
retirement  and  anywhere  in  between, 
you’ll  be  happier  to  know  there’s 
help  when  you’re  reaching  out  for 
new  relationships. 

If  you  know  someone  who  could 
use  this  special  handling  to  ease  the 
uncertainties  of  moving,  contact: 


mnnonili 


:cs 

Mennonite  Church 
Box  370 

Elkhart,  IN  46515-0370 
219/294-7523 

General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church 
Box  347 

Newton,  KS  67114-0347 
316/283-5100 
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Mennoscope 


Bookworms  frolic  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  Between  40,000  and  50,000  books  were  donated 
to  Lancaster  Mennonite  Historical  Society  for  its  eighth  Bookworm  Frolic  which  was 
held  recently  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  People  came  from  New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Ohio,  and  Delaware.  Newcomers  were  joined  by  those  who  return  year  after  year. 

One  man  spent  the  night  sleeping  in  his  car  so  he  could  have  first  opportunity  at  the 
best  books.  The  society  realized  a profit  of  $6,500  to  benefit  its  programs.  “Not  only  is 
the  frolic  a moneymaking  project,  but  we  build  rapport  with  people,”  said  Florence 
Horning,  who  coordinated  the  event  with  her  husband,  Charles. 

— Sara  Leaman  Keener 


The  summer  of  1988  will  long  be  remem- 
bered, because  “never  before  were  so  many  en- 
vironmental problems  brought  into  focus,” 
says  Art  Meyer  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee U.S.  Development  Education  Office. 
“Doubts  that  the  earth  is  in  ecological  crisis 
have  been  removed  by  the  summer’s  events.” 
He  cites  the  heat  and  drought  caused  by  the 
harmful  “greenhouse  effect,”  the  search  for 
more  landfill  waste-disposal  space,  the  waste 
that  washed  up  on  East  Coast  beaches,  the 
leakage  of  thousands  of  underground  gasoline 
storage  tanks,  increased  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, and  the  pesticide  poisoning  of  farm  work- 
ers. “The  environmental  degradation  we  saw 
so  clearly  this  past  summer  is  due  to  ar- 
rogance, greed,  and  ignorance,”  Meyer  says. 
“People  have  deviated  from  the  simple  re- 
sponsible lifestyle  modeled  by  Jesus.” 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary 
opened  the  new  school  year  with  “a  Coke 
and  a smile” — lots  of  smiles,  in  fact.  During 
an  Aug.  30  convocation.  President  Joseph  Lapp 
accepted  a check  for  $100,000  from  Central 
Coca  Cola  Bottling  Company  of  Richmond,  Va. 
It  is  to  be  used  toward  new  outdoor  athletic 
facilities.  The  project,  expected  to  be  completed 
by  next  summer,  will  cost  $2  million,  including 
$500,000  for  endowment.  About  $775,000  of 
that  amount  has  been  secured  to  date.  The  first 
phase  of  the  project,  an  artificial-turf  playing 
field,  is  under  construction  next  to  the  Suter 
Science  Center.  The  all-weather  field,  with 
lighting,  will  be  primarily  used  for  women’s 
varsity  field  hockey  and  for  intramural  pro- 
grams. 

A United  Mission  to  Nepal  hospital  suffered 
irreparable  damage  in  the  earthquake  that 
struck  Nepal  and  India  on  Aug.  21.  It  is  the 
Okhaldhunga  Hospital  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country.  No  one  in  the  hospital  was  killed 
or  severely  injured.  Two  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  workers,  Tim  Thomas  and  June 
Thomas-son,  live  in  the  area,  but  they  were  not 
hurt.  United  Mission  to  Nepal  is  the  umbrella 
Christian  organization  in  that  country  for  nu- 
merous foreign  agencies,  including  MCC  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Over  1,000  friends  and  relatives  attended  the 
commissioning  of  65  young  people  for  Youth 
Evangelism  Service,  Voluntary  Service,  and 
Associates  in  Mission  on  Aug.  28  at  Hopewell 
Mennonite  Church  of  Elverson,  Pa.  The  three 
programs  are  sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  The  main  speaker  was 
author-futurist  Tom  Sine,  who  challenged  his 
listeners  to  keep  their  priorities  straight  in  life. 
Sine,  a Presbyterian  who  “discovered”  Ana- 
baptism  15  years  ago,  also  urged  his  Mennonite 
listeners  to  hang  on  to  their  Anabaptist  heri- 
tage. “I  believe  most  people  went  away  with 
either  a burden  or  a challenge,”  said  Carroll 
Walter  of  Quakertown,  Pa.,  afterward,  “but 
what  will  happen  is  yet  to  be  seen.” 

Three  members  of  the  Mennonite  Church  are 
among  22  new  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee workers  who  participated  in  an  Aug.  2-12 
orientation  at  MCC  Canada  headquarters  in 
Winnipeg,  Man.  The  three  are  Jon  Nofziger  of 
Archbold,  Ohio,  community  educator  with 
Community  Dispute  Centre  in  Winnipeg, 
Man.;  Dave  Treber  of  Telford,  Pa.,  legislative 
assistant  with  the  National  Campaign  for  a 
Peace  Tax  Fund  and  the  National  Interre- 
ligious Service  Board  for  Conscientious  Objec- 
tors in  Washington,  D.C.;  and  Debra  Yoder  of 


Yoder,  Kans.,  marketing  secretary  with  Self- 
help  Crafts  in  Akron,  Pa. 

Stan  and  Arlie  Weaver  will  continue  the 
church-planting  work  in  Burlington,  Iowa, 

that  was  started  by  Clarence  and  Jo  Sutter. 
They  will  begin  in  January.  Sutters  resigned 
earlier  this  year  for  health  reasons.  Weavers 
are  longtime  church  workers  who  currently 
live  in  Wellman,  Iowa,  where  Stan  is  interim 
pastor  of  Wellman  Mennonite  Church.  For 
many  years  they  were  missionaries  among  the 
Navajo  Indians  of  Arizona. 

The  four-year-old  church-planting  effort  in 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of 
August.  It  was  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Rocky  Mountain  Conference. 
“The  middle-class  community  to  which  the 
ministry  was  focused  seemed  not  to  have  been 
very  receptive  to  the  planting  of  a self-sustain- 
ing church  at  this  time,”  said  Rocky  Mountain 
Conference  coordinator  Sylvia  Jantz.  Church 
planters  Mario  and  Shirley  Bustos  are  continu- 
ing their  ministry  informally  in  the  communi- 
ty on  a self-supporting  basis  while  they  seek 
future  direction  for  themselves. 

The  medical  ethics  book  introduced  in  the 
spring  has  had  even  wider  use  and  accep- 
tance than  anticipated.  Medical  Ethics,  Hu- 
man Choices,  a collection  of  essays  edited  by 


John  Rogers,  is  now  being  prepared  for  its 
third  printing,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
copies  in  print  to  7,400.  The  book  was  pub- 
lished by  Herald  Press  of  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House  in  cooperation  with  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid. 

The  Northern  Michigan  Relief  Sale  brought 
in  a record  $100,000  for  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  during  the  recent  23rd  annual 
event  at  Oscoda  County  Fairgrounds.  Income 
from  quilts  exceeded  $40,000.  Most  were  made 
by  women’s  groups  in  the  sponsoring  congrega- 
tions. Other  money-earners  were  food  items, 
antique  furniture,  and  tools.  A grandfather 
clock  handcrafted  by  Ora  Troyer  of  Fairview 
sold  for  $3,000. 

Sen.  Dan  Quayle  of  Indiana  spoke  at  a Men- 
nonite retirement  community  shortly  before 
his  selection  as  the  Republican  candidate  for 
vice-president  of  the  United  States.  The  pur- 
pose of  his  visit  to  Greencroft  in  Goshen  was  to 
introduce  the  new  federal  Catastrophic  Health 
Care  Plan  that  will  cause  major  changes  in  the 
Medicare  system  starting  this  coming  January. 
Quayle  told  some  280  Greencroft  residents  and 
other  interested  people  that  the  new  plan  is 
intended  to  help  the  elderly  with  unusually 
large  medical  bills.  More  information  is  avail- 
able by  calling  a toll-free  hotline  number:  1- 
800-888-1770. 
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World  Food  Day  will  again  be  observed  on 
Oct.  16.  Sponsored  by  the  United  Nations,  it 
calls  attention  to  the  plight  of  the  hungry. 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  resources 
on  hunger  for  those  who  want  to  observe  the 
special  day.  They  include  an  updated  Hunger 
Packet,  a new  slide  set  for  children,  and  a 
three-part  slide  set  series  for  adults.  The 
Hunger  Packet  is  available  free  from  the  De- 
velopment Education  Office  at  MCC  U.S.,  Box 
M,  Akron,  PA  17501.  The  slide  sets  are 
available  for  free  loan  from  any  MCC  office. 

A Hesston  College  scholarship  fund  named 
in  honor  of  Anna  Smith  King  has  reached 
$55,000— surpassing  its  goal  by  $5,000.  King 
was  the  originator  of  the  idea  in  1907  that  “a 
school  be  built  somewhere  in  the  West  where 
Bible  work  is  made  a specialty.”  That  idea  gave 
birth  to  Hesston  College.  When  her  son  Alvin 
died  in  1981,  he  left  a bequest  in  appreciation 
for  the  care  he  received  from  Hesston  nursing 
graduates.  That  bequest  grew  into  the  current 
scholarship  fund. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  is  keeping  costs 
down  on  an  apartment  complex  going  up  on 
campus,  thanks  to  local  people  who  are  donat- 
ing their  labor  and  local  building  suppliers  who 
are  providing  materials  at  cost  or  under  cost. 
When  completed,  the  facility  along  Mt.  Clinton 
Pike  will  have  six  apartments  that  will  each  ac- 
commodate six  students.  There  will  be  a 
laundry,  lounge,  and  kitchen  in  the  basement. 
EMC  students  will  occupy  the  dwelling  for  one 
year,  after  which  it  will  be  reserved  for  mar- 
ried students  attending  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary. 

Two  young  couples  are  the  answers  to 
months  of  prayerful  searching  in  Monte- 
video, Uruguay.  They  are  the  new  pastors  of 
Floresta  Mennonite  Church,  where  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  workers  James  and  Ann 
Martin  had  served  until  James’  death  in  May 
1987.  They  are  Reuben  and  Raquel  Conto  and 
Ivan  and  Rieta  Vera,  and  they  are  serving  the 
church  while  working  part  time  outside  the 
church.  Two  are  physicians,  one  is  an  agro- 
nomist, and  one  is  a teacher.  The  four  are  also 
taking  courses  at  the  Mennonite  Study  Center, 
which  is  housed  in  the  same  building  as  the 
Floresta  congregation. 

A Swiss  colloquium  marked  the  450th  an- 
niversary of  a great  Bern  disputation  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  official  Reformed 
Church  and  the  upstart  Anabaptist  movement. 
Sponsored  by  the  Swiss  Association  for 
Anabaptist  History,  the  recent  event  included 
presentations  by  descendants  of  both  groups. 
Shortly  after  the  1538  disputation  in  what  is 
now  the  capital  of  Switzerland,  local  officials 
issued  an  especially  harsh  mandate  against  the 
Anabaptists.  Martyrs  Mirror  contains  a list  of 
40  Anabaptist  executions  in  that  city.  Anabap- 
tism  first  arrived  in  Bern  shortly  after  its  be- 
ginnings in  Zurich  in  1525.  Persecution  drove 
many  Anabaptists  to  other  parts  of  Switzer- 
land and  Europe,  but  a few  of  their  Mennonite 
descendants  are  still  found  in  the  area. 

Mennonite  congregations  have  been  started 
by  refugees  fleeing  civil  war  in  Angola. 

There  were  no  Mennonites  in  that  south- 
western African  country  before,  but  the 
refugees,  who  went  to  neighboring  Zaire,  came 
in  contact  with  the  Mennonite  church  there. 
They  began  forming  Mennonite  congregations 
among  the  refugees  and  then  back  home  in 
Angola  when  some  of  them  returned.  Today 
there  are  1,000  Mennonites  in  12  congregations 
in  Angola  and  400  Mennonites  in  four  con- 
gregations among  the  refugees  in  Zaire. 


Mennonites  are  helping  address  the  prob- 
lems resulting  ft-om  population  increases  in 
Nepal.  They  are  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
workers  Stephen  and  Margot  Longley,  and 
they  are  part  of  a community  development  and 
health  project  sponsored  by  United  Mission  to 
Nepal.  One  of  the  things  they  are  trying  to  do 
is  help  75  percent  of  the  farmers  in  the  Kath- 
mandu area  become  self-sufficient  in  fodder 
trees.  Last  year  over  150,000  tree  saplings  were 
distributed.  Three-fourths  of  all  energy  used  in 
Nepal  comes  from  firewood,  and  larger  num- 
bers of  people  are  cutting  down  the  trees  at 
faster  rates.  Deforestation  also  leads  to  soil 
erosion  and  landslides. 

Residents  of  Whitedog  Native  Reservation 
in  Ontario  cried  when  Frank  and  Margaret 
Pachal  concluded  their  five-month  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  assignment  there  recently. 
Frank  had  taken  early  retirement  from  his  job 
as  an  engineer  in  Calgary,  Alta.,  to  train 
carpenters  and  electricians  on  the  reservation. 
“We  wondered  how  we  cannot  help  when  we 
have  so  much  and  others  have  so  little,”  said 
Frank.  “How  will  we  answer  for  how  we  lived 
our  life?”  Pachals  are  now  in  Harlan,  Ky.,  on  a 
two-year  MCC  assignment  as  housing  coopera- 
tive directors. 

Pigeon  River  Mennonite  Church  of  Pigeon, 
Mich.,  dedicated  a new  addition  recently.  It 
includes  a front  entrance  with  foyer,  a ramp 
for  the  handicapped,  a library,  nursery,  con- 
ference room,  and  three  classrooms.  Willard 
Mayer,  a former  bishop  of  the  congregation 
who  now  teaches  at  Rosedale  Bible  Institute, 
was  the  guest  speaker  for  the  occasion.  The 
congregation,  affiliated  with  Conservative 
Conference,  has  185  members. 

New  appointments: 

•Earl  Swartzentniber,  director  of  missions — 
USA,  Rosedale  Mennonite  Missions.  He  suc- 
ceeds Levi  Miller,  who  became  director  of 
development.  Swartzentruber  is  serving  part- 
time,  commuting  occasionally  to  RMM  head- 
quarters near  Irwin,  Ohio,  from  his  home  in 
Turners  Creek,  Ky.  He  is  a longtime  pastor, 
home  missionary,  and  church  planter.  RMM  is 
the  mission/service  agency  of  Conservative 
Conference. 

•Joe  Questel,  general  manager  of  Provident 
Bookstores  in  Souderton  and  Doylestown,  Pa., 
starting  in  September.  He  succeeds  Ken  Rein- 
ford, who  is  now  general  manager  of  Provident 
Bookstores  in  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  area.  Questel 
previously  was  general  manager  of  Chesa 
Company  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  he  was 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  three  Christian 
bookstores  and  several  bakery  and  delicatessen 
shops.  Provident  Bookstores  is  a division  of 
Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Brad  Miller  became  pastor  of  Marion  Men- 
nonite Church,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  on  Sept.  6. 
He  is  returning  to  the  pastorate  after  serving 
in  the  College  Relations  Department  at  Goshen 
College. 

•Landis  Martin  retired  as  pastor  of  South 
Colon  (Mich.)  Mennonite  Church  on  July  3.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Ike  Porter. 

•Jim  Mullet  resigned  as  pastor  of  Sharon  Men- 
nonite Church,  Guernsey,  Sask.,  on  July  31.  He 
and  his  wife.  Belle,  took  a pastoral  assignment 
at  a community  church  in  nearby  Humboldt  in 
September. 

•Darrel  Brubaker  was  ordained  on  June  26  in 
recognition  of  his  past  service  as  pastor  of 
Sandia  Mennonite/Brethren  in  Christ  Church 
in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  and  his  new  part- 
time  work  at  Washington  (D.C.)  Community 
Fellowship.  This  fall  he  also  entered  a doctoral 


studies  program. 

•Pam  Tolmay  was  ordained  on  July  24  in 
recognition  of  her  past  service  as  copastor 
(with  her  husband,  Jock)  of  Walnut  Hill  Cha- 
pel, Goshen,  Ind.,  and  her  upcoming  service  as 
a copastor  with  Jock  in  Ontario. 

•Roy  Range  became  assistant  pastor  of  Wa- 
terford Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  on 
Sept.  1.  He  serves  on  a half-time  basis  along- 
side Pastors  Charlotte  Holsopple  Click  and  Del 
Click. 

•Tim  Epp  became  interim  pastor  of  Olive  Men- 
nonite Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  recently.  He  is 
filling  in  until  next  September  for  Pastor  Dale 
Shenk,  who  is  on  study  leave. 

Upcoming  events: 

•MEDA  Convention,  Nov.  3-6,  in  Tampa,  Fla. 
This  is  an  annual  event  of  Mennonite  Economic 
Development  Associates.  The  theme  is  “Busi- 
ness Pressure,  Inner  Strength,”  and  the  main 
speaker  is  Gordon  MacDonald,  an  author  and 
former  president  of  Inter-Varsity  Christian 
Fellowship.  Meditations  will  be  provided  by 
Myron  Augsburger,  a Mennonite  pastor  who 
heads  the  Christian  College  Coalition.  Also  of- 
fered are  five  one-day  seminars  prior  to  the 


Radio  programs  for  Australia.  Abe 

Rittenhouse  (left),  studio  manager/ 
engineer  for  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  and  Ian  Duckham,  director  of 
Mennonite  Resource  Centre  in  western 
Australia,  discuss  a radio  script  before 
recording  it.  Duckham  worked  with 
MBM  staff  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to 
produce  four  30-minute  programs  for 
release  on  a local  station  in  Perth.  Since 
Australians  are  celebrating  their 
bicentennial  year,  Duckham  used  music, 
historical  facts,  commentary,  and 
biblical  material  to  reflect  on  life  from  a 
Christian  perspective,  weaving  in  unique 
Anabaptist  concepts.  His  magazine-type 
format  is  designed  to  appeal  to  the 
listener  who  has  at  least  some  interest  in 
peace  and  justice  themes.  The  radio 
station  makes  time  available  throughout 
the  year  for  a wide  variety  of  religious 
groups  to  express  themselves.  Duckham 
and  his  family  were  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  school  year  for  seminary 
training. 
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MBM  sends  out  18  new  overseas  workers.  Eighteen  new  overseas  workers  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  were  among  the  32  new  and  returning  MBM  workers 
who  met  at  Goshen  College,  July  8-16,  for  the  annual  MBM  Overseas  Missions 
Seminar.  The  new  appointees  are:  First  row  (left  to  right) — Elizabeth  Bauman  of 
Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Ireland  (joint  MBM  and  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
appointment);  Don  and  Mary  Ina  Hooley  (with  daughter  Sunita)  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
to  India;  and  Stephen  Wiebe-Johnson  (with  son  Michael)  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  West 
Africa  (after  preparation  in  England).  Second  row — Julian  Wiebe-Johnson;  Harold 
Bauman  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Ireland  (joint  MBM/MCC  appointment);  and  Phil  and 
Julianna  Bender  of  Altona,  Man.,  to  Ghana.  Third  row — Titus  and  Karen  Guenther 
(with  daughter  Suzanne)  of  Waterloo,  Ont.,  tentative  assignment  pending  in  Chile; 
and  Becky  Rhodes  of  Kalona,  Iowa,  to  Argentina.  Fourth  row — Dorothy  Wiebe- 
Johnson  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  West  Africa  (via  England);  Dean  Wyse  of  West  Unity, 
Ohio,  to  Nepal;  Ruth  Nisly  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  China  (with  China  Educational 
Exchange);  Ruth  Goldfus  of  Lititz,  Pa.,  to  Argentina;  Dean  Rhodes  of  Kalona,  Iowa, 
to  Argentina;  and  Angelika  Guenther.  Fifth  row — John  and  Sandra  Shenk  Lapp  of 
Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Israel;  and  Ross  Goldfus  of  Lititz,  Pa.,  to  Argentina.  Not  pictured  is 
Berneda  Wyse  of  West  Unity,  Ohio,  to  Nepal. 


convention  and  several  workshops  during  the 
convention.  More  information  from  MEDA  at 
402-280  Smith  St.,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3C  1K2; 
phone  204-944-1995. 

•Women  in  Ministry  Conference,  Nov.  18-19,  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  The  theme  of  the  inter-Men- 
nonite  event  is  “Every  Woman  in  Ministry.” 
The  main  speaker  is  Marilyn  Miller,  pastor  of 
Boulder  (Colo.)  Mennonite  Church.  There  will 
be  simultaneous  translation  into  Spanish.  Also 
planned  are  14  workshops.  The  registration 
deadline  is  Oct.  1.  More  information  from  De 
Geiser  at  401  E.  Houston,  Gilbert,  AZ  85234. 
•Interchurch  Conference  on  Peacemaking  in  a 
Nuclear  Age,  Sept.  23-24,  at  Grace  Presby- 
terian Church,  Wichita,  Kans.  The  eighth  an- 
nual event  is  sponsored  by  Churches  United  for 
Peacemaking — a group  of  15  congregations  in 
Wichita,  including  three  Mennonite  churches. 
The  keynote  speaker  is  Patricia  Washburn,  a 
peace/justice  professor  at  Earlham  School  of 
Religion.  More  information  from  Lorraine 
Avenue  Mennonite  Church  at  655  S.  Lorraine 
Ave.,  Wichita,  KS  67211;  phone  316-682-4555. 
•Teacher  Improvement  Program,  Oct.  1,  at 
Carpenter  Park  Mennonite  Church,  Hollsop- 
ple.  Pa.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Congregational 
Education  Committee  of  Allegheny  Confer- 
ence. The  leader  is  Marlene  Kropf  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries.  Al- 
so scheduled  are  workshops  for  teachers  of 
preschool/primary  children,  junior/junior 
high,  youth/young  adult,  and  ^ult.  More  in- 
formation from  Allegheny  Conference  at  Box 
12,  Somerset,  PA  15501;  phone  814-443-2007. 
•Peace  Seminar  for  the  Elderly,  Oct.  29-Nov.  2, 
in  Washington,  D.C.  A bus  trip  to  the  event  is 
being  sponsored  by  Inter-Mennonite  Council 
on  Aging  and  by  Seniors  for  Peace.  More  in- 
formation from  Barbara  Reber  at  Inter-Men- 
nonite Council  on  Aging,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

Special  meetings:  Ben  F.  Lapp,  Perkio- 
menville,  Pa.,  at  Finland,  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  Oct. 
16-19.  William  R.  Miller,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at 
Clinton  Brick,  (joshen,  Ind.,  Oct.  9-16. 

Change  of  Address:  Metamora  Mennonite 
Church  from  Box  687  to  R.  1,  Box  265B,  Meta- 
mora, IL  61548.  Phone:  309-367-4892.  Roger 
Hochstetler  from  Edmonton,  Alta.,  to  R.  1,  Box 
265B,  Metamora,  IL  61548.  Phone:  309-367- 
2651. 


New  members 


Southside,  Springfield,  Ohio:  Jim  Leslie, 
Be-Tuy  Nguyen,  Kathy  Whitesell,  and  Linda 
Zimmerman. 

Koinonia,  Chandler,  Ariz.:  Mark  and 
Rinda  Janney,  Terry  McMackin,  and  Don 
Cloud  by  baptism  and  Tom  and  Lois  Harder, 
Steve  and  Joy  McGhee,  Dorothy  Cloud,  and 
(Jeorge  Hershberger  by  confession  of  faith. 

Hickory,  N.C.:  James  Lampe  by  baptism, 
and  Dan  and  Marcia  Hilty,  and  Randy  and 
Judy  Smith  by  confession  of  faith. 

Portland,  Oreg.:  Mark  Rhodes. 

Oak  Park,  111.:  Bob  Buzzard  and  Kevin 
Vincent  by  confession  of  faith. 

Valleyview,  London,  Ont.:  Anita  Fast  and 
Darren  Kipfer. 

Riverside,  Harman,  W.Va.:  Joy  Snyder. 

I Pine  Grove,  Glenfield,  N.Y.:  Jeff  Hell- 
i inger,  Mary  Jo  Hellinger,  Angela  Moser,  Carrie 
' Schwartzentruber,  Eric  Schwartzentruber, 
and  Matthew  Zehr. 

, Burr  Oak,  Rensselaer,  Ind.:  Mrs.  Ojeda. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Ernst,  Steve  and  Debbie  (Kramer),  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  first  child,  Casey  Ray,  Aug.  24. 

Granger,  Steven  and  Arletha  (Stoll),  Wash- 
ington, Ind.,  second  son,  Justin  Dale,  Aug.  19. 

Grove,  Mark  Joseph  and  Louise  (Hopkins), 
Durham,  Ont.,  second  daughter,  Jamie  Lee- 
Ann,  Aug.  3. 

Hiebert,  Ron  and  Teressa,  Camdenton,  Mo., 
fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Chelsie  Renee, 
July  7. 

Horst,  Lance  and  Marsha  (Andrew),  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  first  child,  Tynea  Danae,  July  30. 

Jantzi,  Dan  and  Jeanne  (Zimmerly),  New- 
field,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Benjamen  Zimmerly, 
July  22. 

Kaufiman,  Merle  and  Bonita  (Yoder),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Amanda  Lynn, 
July  30. 

Kennel,  Tim  and  Jeanette  (Huras),  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Laura 
Jane,  Aug.  17. 

McDonald,  Steve  and  Deb  (Schrock),  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Keaton 
Reed,  Aug.  26. 

Miller,  Stuart  and  Candy,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
third  child,  second  son,  Kiefer  Jon,  Aug.  28. 

Showalter,  Doug  and  Judy  (Bauer),  Well- 
man, Iowa,  third  child,  second  son,  Joshua  Joe, 
Aug.  6. 


Titus,  Gary  and  Karleen  (Kauffman),  Ames, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Hannah  Elizabeth,  Aug.  23. 

Yoder,  Elwood  and  Joy  (Risser),  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Marla  Joy,  Aug.  10. 

Yoder,  Reg  and  Cheryne  (Gingerich),  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  second  child,  first  son,  Ryan  Dean, 
Aug.  27. 

Zeiset,  Jeff  and  Jenni  (Umble),  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  first  child,  Megan  Jane,  Aug.  18. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six- month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Bauman-Martin.  Trevor  Conroy  Bauman, 
Elmira  cong.,  Elmira,  Ont.,  and  Janet  Martin, 
St.  Jacobs  cong.,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  by  Sue 
Steiner  and  Ray  Brubacher,  Aug.  13. 

Bowman-Foulon.  Murray  Bowman, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Erb  Street  cong.,  and  Lori  Lee 
Foulon,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  United  Church,  by 
Wilmer  Martin,  Aug.  27. 

Brenneman-Webert.  Jeremy  Brenneman, 
Parnell,  Iowa,  East  Union  cong.,  and  Tami 
Webert,  Oxford,  Iowa,  Lutheran  Church,  by 
Evert  Reinier,  June  4. 

Dehogues-Miller.  A1  Dehogues,  Miami, 
Fla.,  and  Lois  Ann  Miller,  Wellman,  Iowa, 
Wellman  cong.,  by  Rick  Williamson,  Aug.  19. 
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Dow-Zurcher.  Tod  Dow  and  Ronda  Zurch- 
er,  both  of  Spencer  cong.,  Spencer,  Okla.,  by 
Richard  Birky,  grandfather  of  the  bride,  and 
Paul  Klassen,  June  4. 

Eigsti-Johnson.  Bradley  Eigsti,  Lakewood, 
Colo.,  Glennon  Heights  cong.,  and  Heidi  John- 
son, Presbyterian  Church,  Littleton,  Colo.,  by 
Les  Avery  and  Ross  Bender,  Aug.  20. 

Epp-Esch.  John  K.  Epp,  Hillsboro,  Kans., 
and  Brenda  Esch,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  Sandy 
Hill  cong.,  by  Andrew  Leatherman,  July  30. 

Fenstermacher-Beiler.  Todd  R.  Fenster- 
macher,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Assembly  of  God 
Church,  and  Lydia  A.  Beiler,  Frederick,  Pa., 
Frederick  cong.,  by  Ben  F.  Lapp,  Aug.  13. 

Gingrich-Moyer.  David  Lee  Gingrich,  Coco- 
lamus.  Pa.,  Lauvers  cong.,  and  Phyllis  Moyer, 
Thompsontown,  Pa.,  Delaware  cong.,  by 
George  Zimmerman  and  Elmer  Jantzi,  July  23. 

Handerson-Smith.  Mark  Handerson,  Leo, 
Ind.,  and  Dedria  Anne  Smith,  Spencerville, 
Ind.,  both  of  North  Leo  cong.,  by  Ken  Bon- 
treger,  Aug.  27. 

Kuepfer-Streicher.  Issac  Kuepfer,  Milver- 
ton, Ont.,  and  Marlene  Erma  Streicher,  Mill- 
bank,  Ont.,  both  of  Riverdale  cong.,  by  Glenn 
Zehr,  Aug.  6. 

Miller-Bontrager.  Ray  Miller,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Sunnyside  cong.,  and  Ginny  Bontrager, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Topeka  cong.,  by  Dale  Shenk, 
Aug.  20. 

Miller-Schultz.  Stephen  Miller,  Protection, 
Kans.,  and  Shawn  Schultz,  Coldwater,  Kans., 
both  of  Protection  cong.,  by  Raymond  Unruh, 
Aug.  6. 

Murray-Kauffman.  Bryon  Murray,  Powell, 
Wyo.,  and  Marina  Kauffman,  Powell,  Wyo., 
East  Union  cong.,  Kalona,  Iowa,  by  Michael 
Loss,  Aug.  13. 

Stutzman-Good.  Mark  Stutzman,  Boulder, 
Colo.,  Emmanuel  cong.,  and  Diana  Good, 
Boulder,  Colo.,  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Stan 
Smucker,  Aug.  20. 

Weaver-Kalin.  Jeff  Weaver,  Gordonville, 
Pa.,  Sandy  Hill  cong.,  and  Trade  Kalin,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  by  Andrew  Leatherman,  Aug.  6. 

Yoder-Beck.  Arlan  Yoder,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Sheila  Beck, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  by  Walter 
Stuckey,  Aug.  27. 

Yoder-Milfer.  Brian  Yoder,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Wellman  cong.,  and  Lynn  Milfer,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Iowa  City  cong.,  by  Stan  Weaver,  Aug. 
27. 


Obituaries 


Ebersole,  Rhoda  Long,  daughter  of  David 
and  Anna  (Hurst)  Long,  was  born  at  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  Oct.  11,  1893;  died  at  Sterling 
Care  Center  on  Aug.  26,  1988;  aged  94  y.  On 
Oct.  6,  1915,  she  was  married  to  Lloyd  David 
Ebersole,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (David  L.  and  Donald  E.),  11  grand- 
children, 25  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
great-great-grandson.  She  was  a member  of 
Science  Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  30,  in 
charge  of  S.  Roy  Kaufman;  interment  in  Sci- 
ence Ridge  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Grimes,  Asa  L.,  Sr.,  son  of  Fred  and  Althea 
(Lloyd)  Grimes,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Jan.  20,  1920;  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June 
10,  1988;  aged  68  y.  On  Mar.  30,  1947,  he  was 
married  to  Florence  Baynard,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Asa,  Jr.,  and 
Daniel),  2 daughters  (F.  Beatrice  Macon  and 
Barbara  Douglas),  10  grandchildren,  and  2 
brothers  (Frederick  and  Paul).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 sisters  (Mamie  and  Van- 


Hazel).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Diamond 
Street  Mennonite  Church  on  June  14,  in  charge 
of  Charles  Baynard,  Sr.;  interment  in  West 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa. 

Hostetler,  Ella  Miller,  daughter  of  Em- 
manuel B.  and  Katie  (Hershberger)  Miller,  was 
born  at  Stark  County,  Ohio,  June  19, 1926;  died 
at  Millersburg,  Ohio,  Aug.  3,  1988;  aged  62  y. 
Surviving  are  4 sons  (David,  Daniel,  Paul,  and 
Eugene),  one  daughter  (Celesta  Miller),  one 
brother  (Henry),  and  6 sisters  (Barbara  Mast, 
Mattie  Bontrager,  Lavina  Miller,  Anna 
Schrock,  Susan  Yoder,  and  Mary  Hersh- 
berger). She  was  a member  of  Grace  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Aug.  7,  in  charge  of  David  R.  Clemens; 
interment  in  Grace  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Landis,  Grace  Charles,  daughter  of  Amos  B. 
and  Edith  (Haverstick)  Charles,  was  born  in 
Manor  Twp.,  Pa.,  June  29,  1916;  died  at  her 
home  in  Manheim  Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  10,  1988; 
aged  72  y.  On  Oct.  21, 1939,  she  was  married  to 
Jacob  B.  Landis,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Mary  Elizabeth  Siegrist, 
Martha  Zimmerman,  and  Helen  Imhoff),  2 
sons  (H.  Lester  and  Melvin  C.),  18  grand- 
children, 2 sisters  (Florence  Brubaker  and 
Ethel  E.  Charles),  and  3 brothers  (C.  Earl,  J. 
Harold,  and  Amos  J.  Charles).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Landis  Valley  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  13,  in 
charge  of  Paul  W.  Weaver,  Lester  M.  Hoover, 
and  Allen  Imhoff;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Mast,  Alice  Wideman,  was  born  in  Pigeon, 
Mich.,  Jan.  12,  1898;  died  at  Greencroft  Nurs- 
ing Center,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  9,  1988;  aged  90 
y.  On  Dec.  14,  1922,  she  was  married  to  Wil- 
liam Erb,  who  preceded  her  in  death.  On  Jan. 
12,  1933,  she  was  married  to  Ammon  J.  Mast, 
who  died  on  June  11,  1980.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Anna  Mae  Petti),  one  stepdaughter 
(Verda  Jantzo),  one  son  (James  Allen),  one 
stepson  (Ammon  Mast,  Jr.),  19  grandchildren, 
8 great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Maggie 
Eash).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 stepsons 
(Paul  and  Charles).  She  was  a member  of 
North  Goshen  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  13,  in 
charge  of  Harvey  Chupp;  interment  in  Violett 
Cemetery. 

Miller,  Carl  A.,  son  of  Amos  and  Sarah 
(Sommers)  Miller,  was  born  in  Louisville, 
Ohio,  Jan.  9,  1917;  died  of  kidney  failure  at 
Canton,  Ohio,  Aug.  28,  1988;  aged  71  y.  Surviv- 
ing are  one  brother  (Homer)  and  2 sisters 
(Wilda  English  and  Minnie  Phillips).  He  was  a 
member  of  Beech  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  1,  in  charge 
of  Paul  D.  Brunner;  interment  in  Beech 
Church  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Ira  J.,  son  of  Joseph  D.  and  Cathar- 
ine (Johns)  Miller,  was  born  at  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  Mar.  2,  1891;  died  at  Fulton  County 
Health  Center,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Aug.  7,  1988; 
aged  97  y.  On  Aug.  5,  1914,  he  was  married  to 
Matilda  Weideman,  who  died  on  Aug.  31, 1980. 
Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Mariette  Stamper, 
Lois  Schlabach,  and  Doris  Kramer),  3 sons 
(John  E.,  James  A.,  and  Charles  P.),  27  grand- 
children, 34  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Edna  Miller).  He  was  a member  of 
Central  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Aug.  10,  in  charge  of 
Charles  Gautsche  and  Roy  Sauder;  interment 
in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Mary  J.  Bender,  daughter  of  John 
C.  and  Elizabeth  (Miller)  Bender,  was  born  in 
Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Oct.  9,  1900;  died  at 
University  Hospital,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  July  24, 
1988;  aged  87  y.  On  Dec.  20, 1923,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Samuel  T.  Miller,  who  died  on  Feb.  17, 
1985.  Surviving  are  4 daughters  (Arvilla 
Flisher,  Darlene  Logan,  Dolores  Miller,  and 


Loretta  Kauffman),  one  son  (Cletus),  21  grand- 
children, and  19  great-grandchildren.  She  was 
a member  of  East  Union  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  24,  in 
charge  of  Michael  Loss;  interment  in  East 
Union  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Mildred  Marie  Miller,  daughter  of 
Eli  D.  and  Sevilla  (Miller)  Miller,  was  born  in 
Holmes  County,  Ohio,  Nov.  30,  1908;  died  at 
Terrace  View  Nursing  Home,  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  Aug.  25, 1988;  aged  79  y.  On  Oct.  29, 1927, 
she  was  married  to  Dan  P.  Miller,  who  died  in 
December  1978.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Loretta  Gerber  and  Retha  Schlabach),  2 sons 
(Gary  D.  and  James  W.),  11  grandchildren,  and 
6 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
Millersburg  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Martin’s  Creek  Men- 
nonite Church  in  charge  of  Robert  and  Enid 
Schloneger;  interment  in  Martin’s  Creek 
Church  (Cemetery. 

Rostetter,  Christine  Ann  Vogts,  daughter 
of  Peter  and  Ann  (Gerken)  Vogts,  was  born  at 
Canton,  Kans.,  May  8,  1903;  died  at  Halstead 
Hospital  as  a result  of  a fall,  Aug.  29,  1988; 
aged  85  y.  On  Oct.  18, 1930,  she  was  married  to 
G.  A.  Rostetter,  who  died  in  1959.  Surviving 
are  3 sons  (James,  Robert,  and  Wilbur),  7 
grandchildren,  and  5 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  Hesston  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  1,  in 
charge  of  Carl  Wiebe  and  Paul  Friesen;  inter- 
ment in  Hesston  City  Cemetery. 

Stevens,  Mary  Clark,  daughter  of  James  H. 
and  Pearl  (Champion)  Clark,  was  born  at 
Chester,  Pa.,  Sept.  22,  1932;  died  at  Souderton 
Mennonite  Homes,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Aug.  22, 
1988;  aged  55  y.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Adonica  Worthington),  one  grandson,  and  2 
sisters  (Winifred  P.  Nelson  and  Isabell  Smith). 
She  was  a member  of  Souderton  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Bernard 
Suess  Funeral  Home,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  on  Aug. 
25,  in  charge  of  Gerald  A.  Clemmer  and  Steve 
Nyce;  interment  in  Lawncroft  Cemetery,  Lin- 
wood,  Pa. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Conference  Editors  Workshop,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Sept.  22-23 
Mennonite  Writers  Conference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Sept.  23-25 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Consultation  on  Cooperation,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  7-9 
“Nurturing  the  Vision,”  Vision  95  event,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Oct. 
14-16 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct. 
23-24 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Oct.  27-29 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Oct.  28-29 

Northwest  Conference  fall  meeting,  Edson,  Alta.,  Oct.  28-30 
Southeast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Anderson,  S.C.,  Oct. 
28-30 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Techny,  III,  Nov.  3-5 
Illinois  Conference  fall  meeting,  Metamora,  III.,  Nov.  4-5 
Allegheny  Conference  delegates  meeting.  Springs,  Pa.,  Nov.  5 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  annual  meeting,  Nov.  5 
Council  of  Moderators  and  Secretaries,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Nov. 
10-12 

Franconia  Conference  fall  meeting,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  12 
Anabaptist  Round  Table,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  18-20 
Women  in  Ministry  Conference,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Nov.  18-20 
Southwest  Conference  annual  delegates  meeting,  Blythe, 
Calif.,  Nov.  19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  111., 
Nov.  30-Dec.  1 

Normal  89,  joint  convention  of  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Normal,  III.,  Aug.  1-6 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


American  churches  fail  to  reap  fruits  of 
members’  increased  incomes 

Although  Americans  are  richer  than 
ever  before,  church  members  are  finding 
places  other  than  church  to  spend  their 
money.  According  to  a recently  completed 
analysis,  the  average  American  had 
$2,511  more  available  to  spend,  after  tax- 
es and  inflation,  in  1985  than  in  1968. 
However,  in  that  same  period  in  31  de- 
nominations, church  giving  increased  an 
average  of  only  $49.  (For  the  Mennonite 
Church,  the  change  was  $196.)  The  study 
was  conducted  by  John  and  Sylvia  Rons- 
valle  of  Empty  Tomb,  an  18-year-old  re- 
search and  service  organization  in  Cham- 
paign/Urbana,  111.  “Churches  may  want 
to  consider  being  more  assertive  in  com- 
peting for  a greater  share  of  their  mem- 
bers’ increased  disposable  incomes,”  said 
Sylvia. 


UCCs  conclude  that  General  Synods 
are  bad  for  health 

If  you  think  you’re  gaining  weight,  get- 
ting little  exercise,  or  coping  with  lots  of 
stress,  you’re  like  many  people  who  at- 
tend church  meetings,  if  a survey  of  par- 
ticipants in  the  United  Church  of  Christ’s 
General  Synod  is  any  indication.  Among 
nearly  1,000  delegates,  visitors,  and  staff 
surveyed  at  the  church’s  decision-making 
meeting  in  Cleveland  last  year,  60  percent 
thought  the  food  was  not  nutritious,  53 
percent  said  they  did  not  get  enough 
exercise,  and  47  percent  believed  they  had 
gained  weight  during  the  synod.  The 
church’s  Council  for  Health  and  Welfare 
Services  commissioned  the  analysis  con- 
ducted by  Healthy  America,  an  Illinois- 
based  consulting  firm. 


Reviewers  highlight  violence  in 
‘The  Last  Temptation  of  Christ’ 

If  the  most  recent  round  of  reviews  is 
any  indication,  it  will  be  a long  time 
before  the  last  debate  is  reached  over  the 
movie  The  Last  Temptation  of  Christ. 
Before  the  film  was  finished  and  before 
anyone  had  seen  it,  some  evangelical 
Christians  wanted  the  movie  banned 
and/or  burned.  Now  that  it  has  been  re- 
leased, both  secular  and  religious  review- 
ers are  far  from  unanimous  in  their  ap- 
1 praisal  of  the  movie  on  its  merits  as  a 
I film.  And  even  some  of  the  religious  com- 
I mentators  who  object  to  the  movie’s  con- 
I tent  are  still  puzzling  over  the  correct 


strategy  for  opposing  an  offending  film 
without  guaranteeing  it  box-office  suc- 
cess. 

While  religious  opponents  of  The  Last 
Temptation  of  Christ  have  denounced  the 
film  for  its  depictions  of  Jesus  making 
love  to  Mary  Magdalene  and  his  portrayal 
as  weak  and  vacillating,  secular  film  crit- 
ics highlighted  the  violence  and  other 
aspects  of  the  production  in  their  evalua- 
tions. The  New  York  Times  editorialized 
that  “what  many  may  find  truly  disturb- 
ing about  the  film  is  not  its  depiction  of  a 
confused,  human  Jesus,  but  its  director’s 
reliance  on  torn  and  bloody  flesh,  human 
and  animal.  The  film  sins  against  taste.” 


Despite  appeal  from  Falwell, 
pastors  avoid  abortion  protests 

Despite  personal  pleas  from  funda- 
mentalist Christian  leader  Jerry  Falwell, 
conservative  pastors  in  Atlanta  have 
generally  stayed  away  from  militant 
protests  which  have  attempted  to  shut 
down  local  abortion  clinics.  Speaking  out- 
side an  abortion  clinic  recently,  Falwell 
challenged  ministers  to  join  ranks  with 
Operation  Rescue,  an  organization  whose 
volunteers  have  attempted  to  shut  down 
clinics  by  forming  human  barricades  on 
the  sidewalks  outside.  In  four  weeks  of 
demonstrations,  a total  of  436  demonstra- 
tors had  been  arrested. 

“There’s  a tendency  right  now  on  the 
part  of  many  conservative  pastors  not 
just  to  be  conservative  theologically  but 
also  conservative  behaviorally,”  said 
James  Wood,  pastor  of  Mount  Vernon 
Baptist  Church  in  Atlanta.  Wood,  a lead- 
ing clergy  critic  of  abortion  in  Atlanta, 
said  many  conservative  ministers  con- 
sider demonstrating  to  be  “negative”  and 
therefore  taboo. 


Baptist  peacemakers  review  their 
‘almost-forgotten’  heritage 

A gathering  of  Baptist  peacemakers 
from  around  the  world  shared  experi- 
ences at  a gathering  in  Sjovik,  Sweden, 
in  which  one  of  their  leaders  asserted  that 
“Baptists  involved  in  justice  and  peace 
issues  often  feel  like  illegitimate 
children.”  The  comment  was  made  by 
Ken  Sehested,  executive  director  of 
Baptist  Peace  Fellowship  of  North  Amer- 
ica. His  organization  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  first  International  Baptist 
Peace  Conference,  which  attracted  170 
persons  from  27  countries  to  the  recent 
event. 

After  describing  the  loneliness  felt  by 
Baptist  peacemakers,  Sehested  comment- 
ed that  “now  we  are  discovering  the  pres- 
ence of  a worldwide  community  of 
Baptists  who  share  our  convictions,  along 
with  an  almost-forgotten  history  of 


Baptist  peacemakers.”  Baptist  World  Al- 
liance president  Noel  Vose,  who  led  daily 
Bible  studies  at  the  conference,  em- 
phasized that  “peace  is  the  very  nature  of 
the  triune  God.”  Therefore,  he  said, 
“peace,  like  love,  ought  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  the  church  as  well.” 

The  conference  had  a strong  emphasis 
on  Baptist  history.  Twice  each  day  Paul 
Dekar,  a Baptist  church  historian  from 
Canada,  told  brief  stories  of  historic  Bap- 
tist figures  who  were  active  in  struggles 
to  abolish  slavery,  oppose  war,  and 
reform  prisons.  Wayne  Pipkin,  a pro- 
fessor at  International  Baptist  Seminary 
in  Switzerland,  highlighted  the  witness  of 
Anabaptists  throughout  history  and 
noted  that  one  of  the  movement’s  prin- 
ciples was  the  refusal  to  bear  arms  or 
serve  in  the  army. 


Russian  Orthodox,  in  dramatic  switch, 
plan  to  reach  out 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  plans  to 
offer  religious  instruction  for  nonbeliev- 
ers in  the  near  future,  church  officials 
said  recently.  Such  an  undertaking  would 
mark  a dramatic  change  for  the  church, 
which  has  been  prohibited  for  nearly  60 
years  from  offering  religious  instruction 
other  than  in  formal  religious  services. 

The  1929  Law  on  Religious  Associa- 
tions has  prohibited  religious  groups 
from,  among  other  things,  “organizing 
special  prayer  or  other  meetings  for  chil- 
dren, young  people  and  women”  and  has 
banned  “general  Bible,  literary,  handi- 
craft, work,  catechetical  and  other  sim- 
ilar meetings,  groups,  circles,  and  depart- 
ments.” But  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev has  called  the  rules  governing  re- 
ligious groups  “unrealistic,”  and  the 
government  is  preparing  a new  law  on 
freedom  of  conscience.  The  first  draft  of 
the  law  is  expected  to  be  released  shortly 
for  wide  public  discussion. 

Pennsylvania  officials  say  cross 
clusters  violate  zoning  laws 

Officials  of  two  Pennsylvania  town- 
ships say  clusters  of  crosses  that  have 
been  erected  by  a private  organization 
must  be  taken  down  because  they  are 
considered  to  be  forms  of  advertising  that 
violate  zoning  laws.  The  three-cross  clus- 
ters were  installed  on  a farm  property  in 
Hellam  Township  and  on  the  property  of 
the  Faith  Missionary  Church  in  Spring- 
ettsbury  Township  last  spring  by  Cast 
Thy  Bread,  an  organization  that  was 
founded  in  1984  by  Bernard  Coffindaffer 
of  Craigsville,  W.Va.  Coffindaffer  began 
placing  cross  clusters  in  various  locations 
after  he  experienced  “a  vision  of  Jesus  on 
the  cross  of  Calvary”  following  open  heart 
surgery  in  1982. 
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The  tall  man 


We  reported  in  the  last  issue  the  death  of  John 
E.  Lapp  of  Lansdale,  Pennsylvania,  a leader  in 
the  Franconia  Mennonite  Conference.  His  passing 
brings  into  focus  certain  characteristics  of  his 
and  their  impression  on  me  over  a period  of  more 
than  30  years.  He  has  been  a friend  of  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  and  of  the  Gospel  Herald  for 
which  he  has  written  on  occasion.  I found  exam- 
ples of  his  writing  in  six  different  volumes  of  the 
Herald  published  since  the  time  I became  editor. 

One  unmistakable  characteristic  of  John  E. 
Lapp  was  his  height.  He  stood  out  in  a crowd.  I 
don’t  recall  ever  hearing  his  actual  height  men- 
tioned, but  in  a day  when  sons  seem  to  outgrow 
their  fathers,  I have  the  impression  that  he  was 
taller  than  all  of  his  sons.  But  I never  found  him 
using  his  height  in  a dominant  or  threatening 
manner. 

Of  more  significance  than  his  height  and  his 
manner  was  the  nature  of  his  convictions.  He 
came  into  leadership  in  the  Franconia  Conference 
at  a time  when  maintaining  control  was  seen  as 
particularly  important.  Yet  by  the  time  I got  to 
know  him  two  things  seem  to  have  happened:  his 
conservatism  had  mellowed  and  he  had  developed 
(or  allowed  to  be  expressed)  a radical  tendency. 

As  a sort  of  closet  radical  myself,  I found  this 
interesting  and  somehow  reassuring. 

This  gentle  radicalism  showed  up  at  several 
points  in  his  article  “My  Faith  Story”  (Gospel 
Herald,  July  17, 1984).  The  first  was  a focus  on 
the  biblical  teaching,  particularly  the  message  of 
Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  recalled  in 
the  article  the  methods  used  in  instruction  for 
baptism  in  his  home  congregation.  But  then  he 
found  that  his  wife  had  been  instructed  by  learn- 
ing the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  quoting  the 
whole  of  it  at  the  time  of  her  baptism.  “I  believe 
those  111  verses  did  something  for  her  that  never 
happened  to  me.  She  became  a more  sensitive  and 
obedient  follower  of  Christ  than  I.” 

In  true  radical  fashion  there  is  throughout  this 
article  a regular  reference  to  the  roots  of  the  faith 
in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  Anabaptists. 

This  sort  of  concern  was  highlighted  regularly  in 
his  experience  by  a question  put  to  Franconia 
Conference  delegates:  “Are  you  still  willing  to 
follow  the  nonresistant  and  simple  faith  of 
Christ?”  It  would  appear  that  Lapp’s  perceived 
mission  as  a church  leader  was  to  work  out  the 


implications  of  this  question. 

It  led  him  to  accept  teaching  against 
modernism  on  the  one  hand  and  against  funda- 
mentalism on  the  other.  It  led  him  to  be  wary  of 
doctrines  such  as  premillennialism  or  eternal  se- 
curity which  might  become  distractions  from  the 
clear  call  to  follow  Jesus. 

Near  the  end  of  the  article  he  expresses  concern 
about  those  whose  priorities  appear  to  be  in  op- 
position to  abortion  and  the  defense  of  the  Bible. 
“I  often  ask,  ‘what  do  they  believe  about  military 
service  or  capital  punishment  or  the  building  of 
destructive  armaments  or  so  many  other  ways  of 
violating  the  covenant  of  love  of  all  mankind?’  ” 
Not  only  did  he  address  sisters  and  brothers 
about  these  issues.  He  also  considered  it  a privi- 
lege and  responsibility  to  convey  his  opinion  to 
representatives  of  government. 

As  with  anyone  who  believes  strongly,  Lapp 
faced  the  time  when  some  cherished  convictions 
were  brushed  aside  by  many.  He  showed  that  he 
could  come  to  terms  with  this  in  true  radical 
fashion.  “What  does  it  mean  to  live  in  harmony 
with  the  Word  of  God?  How  must  the  Bible  be  in- 
terpreted?” he  asked. 

“When  . . . the  practice  and  the  wearing  of  jew- 
elry so  lavishly  became  the  common  practice  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  it  really  did  hurt  me. . . . 

But  I have  considered  the  issues  carefully  and 
believe  that  to  live  in  peace  and  quietness  and 
love  within  the  brotherhood  means  more  than 
some  of  the  changes  which  I have  had  to  accept.” 

This  centering  down  on  the  unity  of  the  church 
and  on  the  call  to  follow  Jesus  are  legacies  from 
this  tall  man  which  we  are  invited  to  accept  and 
practice.  The  article  quoted  above  closes  with  a 
disclaimer  about  his  own  ability  to  serve  Christ 
profitably.  But  his  gentle  persistence  and  elo- 
quent articulation  of  the  biblical  faith  are  useful 
reminders  that  our  tradition  is  really  before  us, 
not  behind  us. 

If  that  seems  to  any  like  a radical  idea,  let  them 
reflect  on  the  life  of  this  gentle  church  leader.  Let 
them  consider  for  a moment  how  he  would  view 
the  religious,  social,  and  political  issues  which  are 
given  attention  today.  Let  them  consider  whether 
Jesus  or  John  E.  Lapp  would  find  these  as  the 
most  important  issues  or  whether  they  would  dig 
a little  deeper.  Then  let  them  act  accordingly. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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Growing  up  Mennonite: 
first  old  and  then  general 

by  Robert  Kreider 


I was  born  and  bred  “Old”  Mennonite.  Now  I 
am  a “General  (Conference”  Mennonite.  Among 
our  five  children  and  their  spouses,  half  are 
General  Conference  (GC),  half  Mennonite  Church 
(MC).  I have  been  invited  to  write  auto- 
biographically of  my  family’s  Mennonite  jour- 
neys— Old  Mennonite  and  General  (Conference.  Is 
this  a story  of  accident  or  providence?  Is  this  a 
story  of  the  breaking  of  fellowship  or  of  the 
mending  of  fellowship?  I have  checked  six  decades 
of  personal  memories  against  church  records  and 
correspondence. 

The  story  begins  with  the  best  of  childhoods,  al- 
though touched  with  shadow.  In  the  1920s  my 
parents  endured  an  era  of  church  troubles.  They 
must  have  tried  to  explain  to  my  brother  and  me 


the  church  trauma  they  were  experiencing.  They 
protected  us,  however,  from  their  hurts.  I recall 
no  anger,  no  bitterness,  only  sadness. 

I first  became  conscious  that  I was  an  Old  Men- 
nonite when  in  1926  we  moved  from  Goshen,  In- 
diana, to  Bluffton,  Ohio.  Across  the  street  were 
the  Schultzes,  who  were  “Russian  Mennonites.” 

All  around  us  were  Luginbuhls,  Badertschers, 

Mother  didn’t  like  the  term 
Old  Mennonite.  She  insisted 
we  were  “American  Mennonites.” 


Although  Goshen  continued  to  draw 
students,  criticism  of  the  coiiege 
intensified.  In  five  years  there  were  five 
presidents. 


Basingers,  and  others  who  were  “Swiss  Men- 
nonites.”  In  Bluffton  in  the  late  1920s  our  family 
was  still  Old  Mennonite.  Mother  didn’t  like  the 
term  Old.  She  insisted  we  were  “American  Men- 
nonites.” 

Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  roots.  My  father, 
Amos  E.  Kreider,  was  born  on  a farm  near  Ster- 
ling, Illinois,  and  grew  up  in  Science  Ridge  Men- 
nonite Church.  All  ancestors  on  Father’s  side 
were  Old  Mennonites  from  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Mother,  Stella  Shoemaker,  who 
grew  up  40  miles  to  the  north  near  Freeport, 
Illinois,  was  from  a long  line  of  Lancaster  and 
Franconia  Mennonites.  Her  father,  J.  S.  Shoe- 
maker, was  bishop,  hymnbook  editor,  secretary 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  writer/speaker, 
and  conference  moderator.  Mother  and  Father 
both  had  attended  the  young  Goshen  College, 
where  Dad  graduated  in  1915.  Goshen  had  been 
the  great  joy  of  their  young  lives. 


The  author  speaks  at  a joint  meeting  of  Ohio 
Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  Central 
District  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
in  1984. 


Robert  Kreider,  North  Newton,  Kans.,  is  a retired  historian, 
professor,  and  college  president.  He  is  coauthor  (with  Rachel 
Goossen)  of  the  New  Herald  Press  book.  Hungry,  Thirsty,  a 
Stranger. 


When  Father  returned  to  Goshen  College  from 
seminary  in  1917  to  teach  Bible,  he  and  his  bride 
came  to  a campus  struggling  to  establish  itself  as 
a four-year  Christian  liberal  arts  college.  Critics, 
who  preferred  a Bible  school  to  a college,  were 
quick  to  identify  error  they  perceived  on  campus. 
The  displeasure  of  some  leaders  with  the  college 
was  part  of  a broader  movement  to  assert  the  au- 
thority of  the  bishops,  to  hold  a firm  line  on  dress 
and  other  social  restrictions,  and  to  prescribe 
tenets  of  sound  doctrine  for  the  faithful. 

After  one  year  of  teaching.  Father  and  Mother 
moved  to  Sterling,  Illinois,  to  farm.  With  A.  C. 
Good,  Father  also  served  as  pastor  of  his  home 
congregation.  At  the  age  of  30,  Father  was  elected 
to  the  mission  board  of  Illinois  Conference  and 
secretary  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Education, 
which  oversaw  Goshen  College.  Later  Mother  was 
elected  secretary  of  young  women’s  and  children’s 
work  of  the  conference-wide  Women’s  Missionary 
Society.  Their  future  in  the  church  appeared 
promising. 

My  earliest  memories  of  church  life  at  Science 
Ridge  are  fond  ones,  memories  renforced  by 
extended  annual  summer  visits  to  Sterling.  I re- 
call the  white  frame  meetinghouse  encircled  by 
the  horse  barns  and,  to  the  north,  the  cemetery 
where  Grandmother  Kreider  lay  buried.  For  wor- 
ship I sat  with  Mother  on  the  women’s  side  until  I 
was  old  enough  to  cross  over  and  join  Uncle  John 
on  the  men’s  side.  I remember  A.  C.  Good’s  Lin- 
colnesque  countenance,  Sol  Good’s  tuning  fork 
and  his  leading  of  unaccompanied  singing,  and 
my  father’s  prayers  for  which  we  turned  around 
and  knelt  with  our  heads  lowered  on  the  benches. 

Controversy  over  Goshen  College.  Concerned 
letters  about  Goshen  College  flowed  back  and 
forth  between  two  farmer-preachers,  the  young 
Kreider  in  Illinois  and  the  older  Sanford  C.  Yoder 
in  Kalona,  Iowa:  one  the  secretary  and  the  other 
the  chairman  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Education. 
Although  Goshen  continued  to  draw  students, 
criticism  of  the  college  intensified.  In  five  years 
there  were  five  presidents.  The  leaders  of  the 
newly  merged  Indiana-Michigan  Conference 
sought  to  bring  congregations  and  the  young 
college  into  obedient  conformity  with  conference 
policy.  Concerned  in  1920  for  the  college’s  future, 
Father  wrote  to  Yoder  urging  him  to  accept  the 
presidency  as  a last  hope  of  rescuing  the  college. 
He  demurred.  Father,  too,  was  asked  to  return  to 
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When  Goshen  College  reopened  in  1924,  San- 
ford Yoder,  the  new  president,  invited  Father  to 
join  the  faculty.  But  he  declined  the  invitation  of 
his  friend.  He  was  then  too  close  to  the  hurts  and 
the  pain  of  separation  among  friends  and 
colleagues.  He  was  troubled  that  some  were  ready 
to  label  a college  person  as  a “modernist”  or 
“liberal.”  He  shunned  controversy.  Father 
wanted  simply  to  be  a faithful  pastor  and  teacher 


Goshen  and  in  1921  he  agreed  to  leave  the  farm 
for  the  classroom. 

For  two  years  Father  taught  Bible,  served  at 
times  as  business  manager,  and  as  board  mem- 
ber-on-th e-scene  acted  as  caretaker  between 
presidencies.  Our  family  attended  Goshen  College 
Mennonite  Church.  In  the  spring  of  1923  Goshen 
College,  under  pressure,  was  closed.  At  the  time 
of  the  closing.  Bishop  D.  D.  Miller  invited  Father 
to  pastor  the  church.  Father  and  other  ordained 
persons  had  resisted  this  assignment,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  tension  between  the  congregation 
and  the  district  conference.  Encouraged  by  a peti- 
tion signed  by  125  members  of  the  congregation. 
Father  accepted  a part-time  position. 

With  the  college’s  closing,  he  had  considered  a 
variety  of  options:  returning  to  Sterling  to  farm 
or  to  join  a family  business,  pursuing  further 
graduate  study,  accepting  a position  offered  at 
Hesston  College,  or  taking  a temporary  position 
at  Bluffton  College.  He  chose  to  teach  at  Bluff  ton. 
Our  family  continued  to  live  in  Goshen,  and 
Father  returned  to  Goshen  on  weekends  to  preach 
and  to  administer  college  finances  and  property. 

The  year  1923-24  was  difficult  for  my  parents 
and  many  others.  The  bishops  called  upon  con- 
gregational members  to  sign  a pledge  of  loyalty  to 
the  Indiana-Michigan  Conference  leadership  and 
its  stance.  Most  of  the  Goshen  congregation  did 
not  feel  that  they  could  in  good  conscience  sign 
the  pledge.  Those  who  failed  to  sign  were 
considered  out  of  fellowship,  excommunicated. 

On  weekends  Father  listened  to  the  stories  of  his 
flock.  He  and  Mother,  who  would  continue  for  the 
next  six  years  as  members  of  Science  Ridge  in 
Illinois  Conference,  were  not  required  to  sign  the 
statement. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  year  in  the  pastorate,  on 
a Saturday,  August  11, 1924,  Bishop  Miller  came 
to  our  house  on  Eighth  Street  to  inform  Father 
that  as  bishop  he  would  take  charge  of  preaching 
on  the  next  day  and  on  following  Sundays.  For 
two  years  Father  sat  with  us  in  the  congregation. 
In  August  1926,  on  our  last  Sunday  before  moving 
to  Bluffton,  Dad  was  invited  to  offer  the  closing 
prayer. 

Heartache  of  church  conflict.  How  much  does 
a child  sense  the  heartaches  of  church  conflicts?  I 
remember,  but  did  not  understand  the  reason  for, 
the  exodus  of  College  Church  members  north  to 
Eighth  Street  Mennonite  Church — a “Central 
Conference”  congregation  established  in  1913. 
Virtually  all  our  neighbors  and  my  friends  left  for 
the  new  church;  Zooks,  Yoders,  Umbles,  Gerigs, 
Landises,  and  Ebersoles.  My  Sunday  school  class 
dwindled  to  two  or  three  pupils.  Other  congrega- 
tions in  the  area — Topeka,  Middlebury,  Nappa- 
nee — were  also  being  called  into  conference  con- 
formity, with  many  purged  from  membership.  I 
remember  serious  talk  in  hushed,  sad  tones  about 
church  affairs. 


In  the  1920s  my  parents  endured  an  era 
of  church  troubles.  But  I recall  no  anger, 
no  bitterness,  only  sadness. 


of  the  Bible.  From  others  I heard  criticism  of  “the 
old  guard,”  but  never  from  my  parents.  Mostly 
they  buried  the  memories  of  church  conflicts. 

Our  family  finally  moved  in  1926  to  Bluffton, 
Ohio,  where  Father  taught  Bible  at  Witmarsum 
Theological  Seminary.  My  parents  did  not  join 
the  General  Conference  Church  nor  did  they  buy 
a residence.  I sensed  something  tentative  about 
their  stay.  A year  after  our  coming  to  Bluffton, 
Father  suffered  a severe  physical  breakdown  that 
required  two  years  for  recovery.  In  1930,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Great  Depression,  Witmarsum 
Seminary  closed. 

Joined  the  GC  Church.  Father  was  invited  to 
become  the  pastor  of  First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Bluffton.  Father  and  Mother  then  became 
General  Conference  Mennonites.  I had  been 
baptized  and  had  become  a member  six  months 
before.  My  parents  were  happy  in  their  four  years 
at  First  Mennonite  Church.  They  found  new 
friends  and  responsibilities  in  their  new  con- 
ference. In  1933  the  congregation  hosted  the 
triennial  General  Conference,  delayed  a year  be- 
cause of  the  Depression. 

In  my  high  school  years  in  Bluffton  I gained  a 
heightened  sense  of  Mennonite  worth.  The 
retreats  at  Camp  Shipshewana  quickened  my 
Mennonite  consciousness.  C.  Henry  Smith  kin- 
dled a love  for  Mennonite  history.  E.  L.  Harsh- 
barger  talked  of  peacemaking  on  a world  stage. 

H.  W.  Berkey  excited  our  sense  of  wonder  in 
God’s  works  of  creation.  J.  N.  Smucker  in  sunset 
services  inspired  us  with  his  messages  on  “Talks 
with  the  Master.”  J.  P.  Klassen,  refugee  artist 
from  Russia,  stood  tall  in  our  eyes  when  in  Allen 
County  Courthouse  he  declared  that  he  would  not 
kill  for  his  country,  even  if  it  meant  denial  of 
citizenship. 

In  1935  our  family  moved  to  Newton,  Kansas, 
where  Dad  taught  Bible  and  I enrolled  as  a Bethel 
College  freshman.  After  only  four  years  of  mem- 
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bership  in  the  General  Conference,  Father  was 
elected  to  the  conference  mission  board  of  which 
he  later  became  chairman.  He  and  we  felt  at 
home  among  the  throng  of  Kansas  General  Con- 
ference Mennonites.  I found  something  exhilarat- 
ing about  the  creative  spirit  of  these  Mennonites 
who  were  only  two  or  three  generations  away 
from  their  immigrant  origins. 

In  1943  my  parents  returned  to  Goshen,  Father 
to  pastor  for  three  years  in  the  Eighth  Street 
Mennonite  Church  and  then  to  retire  to  three 
decades  of  farming  and  churchmanship.  He  en- 
couraged the  Central  Conference  merger  with  the 
General  Conference.  He  helped  spark  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  inter-Mennonite  retirement 
community,  Greencroft.  In  1956  he  spoke  on  the 
conference  floor  in  behalf  of  joining  with  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  founding  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries  in  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

Frequently  my  parents  were  invited  to  speak  in 
Goshen  College  classes  and  at  campus  events. 
People  still  talk  of  Dad’s  prayer  at  the  recognition 


banquet  for  Goshen  College  president  emeritus 
Sanford  Yoder.  Their  close  friends  were  evenly 
divided  among  the  two  church  branches,  MC  and 
GC.  Father  appreciated  those  occasions  when  he 
met  the  old  Bishop  Miller,  who  talked  not  of  the 
past  but  greeted  him  with  the  holy  kiss.  My 
parents  often  returned  to  their  home  congrega- 
tion at  Science  Ridge.  His  old  pastor  friend,  A.  C. 
Good,  invited  him  to  preach  the  sermon  for  the 
funeral  of  his  first  wife.  Often  it  is  easier  to 
express  concerns  of  the  heart  with  deeds  than 
with  words. 

Appreciation  for  both  churches.  Certainly, 
the  events  which  led  my  parents  from  the  Men- 
nonite church  to  the  General  Conference  were 
painful.  Perhaps  they  wished  they  had  handled 
certain  decisions  or  relationships  differently. 
Despite  all,  they  remained  appreciative  both  for 
their  roots  in  the  old  church  and  their  life  in  the 
new  church. 

As  a historian  I look  back  and  ask,  “Was  it 
necessary  to  crush  a decade  of  young  leaders  to 
save  the  church?”  Father  and  Mother  spent  little 
time  looking  back.  They  were  grateful  that  in  the 
mystery  of  God’s  wisdom,  “his  ways  past  finding 
out,”  God  was  bonding  his  people  together  in  new 
patterns  of  appreciation,  affection,  and  common 
labor.  I,  too,  am  grateful. 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 


God’s  healing 
in  our  families 

Families.  Just  saying  the  word  can  con- 
jure up  all  kinds  of  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  images.  We  know  families  have  been 
a mainstay  from  the  beginning,  a place 
where  you  can  mutually  meet  each 
other’s  needs,  support  each  other,  and 
experience  success  or  failure  and  still  be  a 
part  of  the  group.  In  short,  it’s  the  place 
where  “when  you  go  there— they  gotta 
take  you  in.” 

I had  time  to  experience  and  to  reflect 
on  family  life  as  our  nuclear  family  (of 
three)  traveled  to  our  extended  families 
in  Ohio  and  Manitoba.  Until  this  trip  I 
tended  to  see  family  dynamics  as  “out 
there,”  and  things  that  “they”  needed  to 
correct.  In  both  my  wife’s  and  my  family 
we  had  lots  to  talk  about  with  what’s 
wrong  with  the  family.  But  this  time,  I 
came  away  with  a simple  yet  profound 
understanding:  I am  a part  of  my  family 
and  for  better  or  worse  I have  been 
shaped  and  affected  by  the  dynamics  of 
my  family.  And  I also  contribute  (for  bet- 
ter or  worse)  to  the  present  family  dy- 
namic. Perhaps  it’s  an  egocentric  bent 
that  tends  to  see  problems  and  sins  as 
“out  there”  that  have  prevented  me  from 
seeing  my  own  faults  and  sins. 

I also  had  a fresh  awareness  that  it 
wasn’t  just  other  family  members  who 
had  a negative  critical  attitude,  but  I too 
tended  toward  negativity.  That  was  a 
sobering,  yet  needed  lesson  for  me.  I’m 
aware  in  a new  way  of  the  destructive 
power  of  discouragement  and  negativity 
and  the  constructive  power  of  encourage- 
ment and  seeing  the  good  in  others.  (Test 
this  out  in  your  own  experience  by  re- 
flecting on  what  you  noticed  and  talked 
about  after  the  last  family  gathering.) 

George  Santayana  said  that  those  who 
cannot  remember  the  past  are  condemned 
to  repeat  it.  This  is  symbolized  in  1 Kings 
15.  King  Abijam  had  a three-year  reign 
over  Judah  when  “he  walked  in  all  the 
sins  of  his  father  and  his  heart  was  not 
right  with  God.”  He  continued  to  repeat 
the  behavior  he  had  seen  modeled  before 
him.  Was  this  a conscious  decision  on  the 
king’s  part?  Not  likely,  because  there  is 
an  overwhelming  bent  to  replicate  our 
families  of  origin.  Today  the  patterns  of 
addictive  personalities  and  abuse  are 
easily  distinguished  as  they  flow  through 


generations. 

There  are  two  interrelated  areas  in 
breaking  and  healing  unproductive  and 
sinful  patterns  that  are  transgeneration- 
al.  One  is  the  conscious  awareness  of  our 
own  attitudes  and  behaviors,  and  how  we 
are  surely  influenced  by  our  family.  In  a 
state  of  humility  we  acknowledge  that  in 
our  judgment  of  parents  and  family,  we 
ourselves  are  judged  (Matt.  7:1-2).  We 
desire  a change  in  our  own  spirit  and  be- 
havior. Intimately  connected  to  this  de- 
sire to  change  is  the  healing  work  of  Jesus 
through  the  cross.  It  was  through  his 
death  and  resurrection  that  we  can  die  to 
the  old  patterns  that  bind  us  and  be  alive 
to  new  ways  of  living.  Thus  the  change 
and  healing  is  something  we  both  desire 
and  yet  is  beyond  our  own  power. 

We  find  ourselves  in  a position,  not  un- 
like Mary,  who  upon  discovering  she  was 
to  bear  the  Christ  child,  said,  “Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord;  be  it  unto  me  ac- 
cording to  thy  word.”  She  chose  to  be  used 
of  God,  yet  there  was  a presence  of  God  in 
her  life  manifested  by  grace.  Healing 
family  patterns  are  like  that,  I believe. 
Our  call  from  Jesus  is  to  live  in  conscious 
awareness  of  our  choices,  not  merely  re- 
peating established  patterns.  We  need  to 
pray  for,  wait  upon,  have  counsel,  and  ex- 
pect God’s  grace  and  healing  in  our  lives 
and  families. 

— Brad  Nance,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Entropy  Is  not 
the  last  word 

I find  it  interesting  that  the  general 
consensus  these  days  is  that  science  and 
religion  are  not  in  essential  agreement  or 
are  talking  about  reality  from  two  en- 
tirely different  perspectives.  Recently  I 
was  reminded  by  a comment  on  the  radio 
of  discussions  my  physics  class  had  last 
year  that  counter  this  misconception. 

The  second  law  of  thermodynamics 
deals  with  the  concept  of  entropy,  which 
may  be  stated  in  several  different  ways, 
but  basically  says  that  all  natural  pro- 
cesses occur  in  such  a way  as  to  decrease 
the  total  order  in  the  universe.  Things 
wear  out,  or  even  if  something  orderly  is 
arranged,  it  was  done  at  the  expense  of 
creating  disorder  somewhere  else. 
Crudely,  if  you  clean  out  your  garage, 
you’ll  have  to  make  a trip  to  the  city 
dump.  The  dismal  conclusion  of  the 
physicist  is  that  eventually  the  whole 
universe  will  end  up  in  a great  heat  sink 
(disordered  energy). 

Now  listen  to  Paul  speaking  in  Romans 
8:  “In  my  opinion  whatever  we  may  have 
to  go  through  now  is  less  than  nothing 


compared  with  the  magnificent  future 
God  has  planned  for  us.  The  whole  crea- 
tion is  on  tiptoe  to  see  the  wonderful  sight 
of  the  sons  of  God  coming  into  their  own. 
The  world  of  creation  cannot  as  yet  see 
reality,  not  because  it  chooses  to  be  blind, 
but  because  in  God’s  purpose  it  has  been 
so  limited— yet  it  has  been  given  hope. 
And  the  hope  is  that  in  the  end  the  whole 
of  created  life  will  be  rescued  from  the 
tyranny  of  change  and  decay,  and  have  its 
share  in  that  magnificent  liberty  which 
can  only  belong  to  the  children  of  God!  It 
is  plain  to  anyone  with  eyes  to  see  that  at 
the  present  time  all  created  life  groans  in 
a sort  of  universal  travail.  And  it  is  plain, 
too,  that  we  who  have  a foretaste  of  the 
Spirit  are  in  a state  of  painful  tension, 
while  we  wait  for  that  redemption  of  our 
bodies  which  will  mean  that  at  last  we 
have  realized  our  full  sonship  in  him”  (J. 
B.  Phillips  translation;  italics  mine). 

It  is  plain  to  me  that  Paul  had  a very 
good  understanding  of  the  concept  of 
entropy  and  its  pronounced  part  in  the 
curse  of  the  Fall;  perhaps  it  is  the  curse. 
It  also  helps  to  explain  the  necessity  of 
the  incarnation.  Physicists  say  that  to 
increase  the  order  in  a closed  system,  it  is 
necessary  for  energy  to  be  introduced 
from  outside  the  system.  Considering  the 
entire  universe  of  which  we  are  a part,  we 
proclaim  that  God  in  Christ  came  to  rein- 
troduce the  design  and  power  for  its 
recreation. 

In  1 Corinthians  1,  Paul  says  that  Jews 
ask  for  miraculous  proofs  and  the  Greeks 
an  intellectual  panacea,  but  we  preach 
Christ  crucified.  The  Jews  want  God  to 
patch  up  this  existing  order  and  the 
Greeks  want  to  figure  out  a way  to  ex- 
plain away  the  dilemma  we  perceive,  and 
certainly  the  present  technological  enter- 
prise is  the  Greek  attitude  taken  to  its  ap- 
plied limit.  We  are  now  reaping  the  eco- 
logical reflection  of  entropy.  But  we 
preach  Christ  crucified!  Paul  did  so  as  he 
said  in  order  not  to  rob  the  cross  of  its 
power.  The  cross  is  where  Jesus  con- 
fronted sin,  death,  and  even  entropy.  As 
Paul  says  it,  “And  the  hope  is  that  in  the 
end  the  whole  of  created  life  will  be  res- 
cued from  the  tyranny  of  change  and 
decay.” 

Jesus  confronted  our  universal  travail 
in  the  flesh.  Paul  says  that  through  the 
foretaste  of  the  Spirit  we  experience  a 
state  of  painful  tension.  Certainly  that 
goes  far  to  explain  the  pain  we  experience 
as  we  seek  to  faithfully  follow  Christ; 
after  all,  we’re  in  the  midst  of  universal 
travail  and  moving  against  the  current! 

I’m  glad  my  faith  as  a Christian  speaks 
to  the  same  reality  the  physicist  tries  to 
explain,  Jesus  the  Redeemer  is  also  the 
Creator  of  reality.  Praise  God  that 
entropy  is  not  the  last  word. 

— Jonathan  Smith,  Wilmore,  Ky. 
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The  tree 


by  anonymous 

It  is  September  27, 1987.  On  this  day  I am 
planting  a tree — a very  special  tree  that  com- 
memorates the  life  and  death  of  my  first  child. 
Under  the  tree  lies  a brick  with  the  words,  “In 
memory  of  my  first  child,”  and  I have  signed  the 
brick  with  my  initials.  With  this  tree  I also  break 
the  secret — the  secret  my  family  has  needed  me 
to  carry  for  many  years. 

In  many  respects  we  were  ordinary  people — a 
Mennonite  farm  family  that  attended  church 
regularly.  At  the  age  of  four,  my  life  was  good — 


Life  became  sad  and  lonely.  My  father 
continued  to  use  my  body.  My  mother 
became  more  and  more  troubled. 


very  good.  I had  a little  sister  whom  I loved  very 
much.  There  were  aunts  and  uncles  and  cousins. 
And  grandmas  and  grandpas  came  by  often.  Of 
course,  there  were  the  pets,  especially  the  duck. 
Deep  within  myself,  I remember  the  freedom  of 
being  a child.  I remember  innocence,  security, 
and  the  freedom  to  relate. 

When  I was  four.  All  was  normal — until  one 
day  when  my  mother  was  gone.  I was  four  and 
my  sister  was  two.  We  were  playing  in  the  yard — 
our  wonderfully  big  yard  that  was  fenced  to  keep 
us  safe  from  the  road.  My  father  came  and  picked 
me  up.  He  carried  me  upstairs,  leaving  my  baby 
sister  alone  in  the  yard.  He  carried  me  into  his 
bedroom  and  began  to  undress  me.  I wasn’t 
frightened  because  he  often  took  care  of  me. 

I didn’t  mind  being  touched,  but  then  some- 
thing strange  began  to  happen.  Daddy  started  to 
breathe  strangely  and  to  move  around.  He  was  so 
caught  up  in  whatever  was  happening  to  him  that 
I knew  he  wasn’t  caring  for  me — not  at  all.  I be- 
came very  frightened.  Finally  he  was  quiet  and 
looked  as  if  he  were  sleeping. 

My  little  sister  had  wandered  in  during  all  this. 
I knew  suddenly  that  Daddy  was  dangerous,  and  I 
needed  to  protect  her.  I grabbed  her  hand  and  led 
her  back  outside.  There  was  no  one  there— no  big 
person  to  help  us.  We  were  all  alone,  and  I was 
the  oldest. 

Much  was  destroyed  that  day.  There  was  no 
longer  innocence  or  trust  or  the  freedom  to  play 
and  relate  as  children  do.  I grieve  the  loss  of  the 
chance  to  grow  and  develop  with  my  beloved 
sister  in  a natural  way. 


Life  became  sad  and  lonely.  My  father 
continued  to  use  my  body.  My  mother  became 
more  and  more  troubled. 

Then  came  the  fateful  day  of  puberty.  My  body 
was  changing.  I was  entering  high  school  as  a 
troubled,  confused,  socially  inept  teenager.  At  the 
age  of  13, 1 held  a part-time  job.  On  this  day  my 
mother  was  gone.  I had  spent  an  uncomfortable 
day  in  high  school  and  a tiring  evening  at  work. 
The  family  was  all  gathered  in  the  dining  room, 
except  for  my  mother.  I walked  in  and  collapsed 
into  a chair.  My  father  started  to  yell  at  me  for 
not  doing  as  much  work  at  home  as  my  sister. 
Everything  just  broke  inside  me,  and  I cried  very 
hard.  I needed  acceptance  and  warmth.  I needed  a 
hug.  I needed  a caring  parent. 

I got  up  to  leave  the  room  and  got  only  as  far  as 
the  kitchen  doorway,  where  I stood  sobbing  my 
heart  out.  My  father  came  up  behind  me.  He 
didn’t  hug  me.  Instead  he  pressed  his  body  close 
to  mine.  He  didn’t  encompass  me  with  his  strong 
arms.  He  reached  under  my  arms,  and  fondled 
my  breasts.  A strange  new  thing  happened.  My 
body  began  to  tingle  all  over.  My  crying,  my 
loneliness,  my  sadness— all  got  lost  in  this  star- 
tling new  exerience.  My  body  was  so  loud,  that  I 
could  no  longer  hear  my  spirit,  my  desperate  cry 
for  father  and  mother.  I became  confused,  lost. 
From  that  day  forth,  I have  been  unable  to  accept 
hugs  from  anyone. 

Get  rid  of  the  baby.  The  sexual  relationship 
with  my  father  continued.  Soon  I became 
pregnant.  I knew  I was  pregnant.  I felt  the  baby 
move.  My  father  knew  I was  pregnant.  Early  one 
autumn  afternoon  I was  home  alone  with  my 
father.  Everyone  else  was  at  school  or  at  work. 

My  father  told  me  to  drink  some  medicine  he  was 
giving  to  me,  and  then  to  come  to  the  barn.  He 
met  me  in  the  barn.  I was  feeling  quite  sick  and 
was  having  severe  cramps.  He  explained  that  the 
child  would  be  very  deformed  because  we  were 
too  closely  related.  He  said  we  needed  to  get  rid  of 
the  baby  because  its  life  would  be  too  hard,  since 
it  would  be  deformed  He  said  we  wouldn’t  want 
everyone  to  know  what  was  happening  between 
him  and  me. 

Everything  inside  of  me  was  screaming  “No!  I 
don’t  care  if  the  child  is  deformed.  I don’t  care 
what  happens  if  everyone  knows.  I will  take  care 
of  it.  I care  for  it  now.  I feel  its  presence.  I am  its 
mother.  I can’t  kill  it!” 

I protested,  and  he  became  very  angry.  I was 
confused  and  sick.  I broke  down  and  sobbed.  My 
father  hugged  me.  My  father  hugged  me  when  I 
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since  I was  four  would  happen  did  happen  that 
day.  My  father,  in  his  sexual  rage,  beat  me  nearly 
to  death. 

Deepest  desire  and  need.  I am  sure  for  those 
who  have  not  experienced  such  abuse,  what  I 
have  to  say  now  may  sound  strange.  My  deepest 
desire,  my  deepest  need,  is  to  finally  find  mother 
and  father,  brother  and  sister.  I hoped  and 
believed  for  many  years  that  there  would  be  heal- 
ing. I tried  many  things  to  bring  healing — to 
make  it  happen,  to  create  healing.  I no  longer 
hoped  for  it  and  lost  my  faith.  Only  when  I lost  it 
did  I realize  what  faith  was  for  me.  Faith,  for  me, 
is  the  belief  in  love,  in  relationship,  in  forgive- 
ness— which  culminate  in  restoring  wholesome 
relationships.  I wish  for  our  family  to  experience 
healing.  I struggle  to  find  faith  again  in  other 
relationships. 

Many  good  people  in  the  church  have  cared  for 
me  in  different  ways.  I could  write  a book  telling 
of  the  wonderful  people — special  teachers  and 


gave  in  to  killing  my  own  child. 

He  led  me  to  a different  part  of  the  barn  where 
fresh  straw  had  been  spread  and  covered  with  a 
clean  white  sheet.  There  was  another  white  sheet 
folded  up  by  a large  pail  of  water  and  there  were 
other  instruments  as  well.  Labor  became  intense. 
At  first  my  father  was  helpful,  but  he  soon  forgot 
about  me  and  concentrated  strictly  on  what  he 
was  doing.  I saw  the  fetus.  He  wrapped  it  in  a 
white  sheet,  cleaned  me  up,  and  left  the  barn  with 
the  white  sheet. 

Revealing  the  secret.  I have  spent  much  of  the 
rest  of  my  life  looking  for  that  child — mourning 
what  happened.  I cared  very  much  for  that  un- 
born child.  Today — years  later — I know  I must 
publicly  acknowledge  that  life  and  death  of  that 
child.  That  human  life  was  created  by  God.  It  can 
no  longer  be  kept  secret.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
and  remembered. 

With  this  tree  I celebrate  the  life  God  created. 
As  Psalm  139:13-14  says,  “For  thou  didst  form 
my  inward  parts,  thou  didst  knit  me  together  in 
my  mother’s  womb.  I praise  thee,  for  thou  art 
fearful  and  wonderful.  Wonderful  are  thy  works! 
Thou  knowest  me  right  well.” 

With  this  tree,  I confess  the  terrible  guilt  I 
carry.  I allowed — I gave  in  to — the  death  of  my 
child. 

With  this  tree,  I also  break  the  secret — the 
secret  my  family  of  origin  has  needed  me  to  carry 
for  a long  time.  I can  no  longer  carry  this  secret 
for  anyone.  It  has  consumed  me  and  eroded  my 
care  for  my  children  and  husband.  I must  not  also 
cripple  my  children  with  my  inability  to  care.  I 
must  openly  confess  this  awful  secret  before  God 
and  my  community.  Then  I must  leave  all  of  this 
and  learn  to  care  for  the  living. 

With  this  tree,  I cause  my  family  of  origin 
much  pain.  I don’t  like  to  cause  them  pain.  I want 
to  face  the  truth  with  my  family,  so  we  can  fi- 
nally break  through  all  the  barriers  that  have 
kept  us  from  being  able  to  reach  one  another  for 
so  long.  This  secret  has  crippled  all  of  us. 

With  this  tree,  I am  saying /care.  I cared  for 
you,  my  child.  I care  for  you,  my  mother  and  my 
father.  I care  for  you,  my  husband,  and  for  each 
of  you,  my  three  wonderful  children. 

I am  saying  I care,  but  with  this  tree  the  strug- 
gle does  not  end.  The  daily  struggle  goes  on  to 
overcome  fear  of  people,  of  losing  my  children, 
and  of  who  I am.  Every  minute  of  every  day,  I 
must  work  hard  to  learn  what  care  is — to  learn  to 
allow  myself  to  be  hugged,  to  learn  to  hug  others. 
I must  learn  to  let  go  and  give  up  control — to 
trust  and  not  manipulate.  It  is  most  difficult.  It  is 
much  like  being  run  over  by  a huge  truck  and 
having  to  spend  the  rest  of  one’s  life  learning  to 
walk  again.  Only  this  truck  was  driven  by  my 
father.  He  didn’t  stop  to  see  what  happened.  He 
was  a hit-and-run  driver. 

He  continued  to  use  my  body  long  after  the 
abortion.  It  wasn’t  until  I was  in  my  early  20s 
that  I finally  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  to  my 
father  and  say  “No!”  What  I always  had  known 


With  this  tree,  i break  the  secret — the 
secret  my  famiiy  of  origin  has  needed 
me  to  carry  for  a iong  time. 


friends,  members  of  my  small  group  who  stand 
with  me  now  around  this  tree  and  in  the  days  to 
come,  and  my  husband — especially  my  husband, 
who  has  been  faithful  always  and  patient  almost 
always.  It  is  his  care  that  often  astounds  me. 
These  people  bring  the  presence  of  God  before  me 
on  an  everyday  basis.  They  are  the  reason — the 
only  reason — I continue  to  struggle  rather  than 
allow  myself  to  give  up  on  life. 

But  no  one,  absolutely  no  one,  has  been  willing 
to  walk  with  me  and  my  family  of  origin  through 
a process  of  forgiveness  and  healing.  Church 
leaders  have  helped  me  to  find  good  legal  help  to 
separate  myself  from  my  family  of  origin.  They 
have  encouraged  me  lo  break  out  of  that  un- 
healthy family  system.  But  I need  more.  My 
family  of  origin  needs  more — much  more.  We 
need  help  to  work  through  a process  of  forgive- 
ness. We  need  to  find  peace  among  ourselves. 

Where  is  the  church — this  peace  church?  Can  it 
only  bring  peace  to  those  on  distant  shores?  Does 
it  not  know  how  to  bring  peace  to  its  own?  ^ 

Postscript:  Confession  and  forgiveness  are  not 
completed  ivithout  promises.  Although  the  plant- 
ing of  the  tree  represents  a major  step  of 
confession  for  me,  my  commitment  to  restore 
relationships  vnth  my  family  of  origin  can  never 
be  completely  fulfilled  unthout  the  help  of  God 
and  the  church.  Many  of  us  within  the  Mennonite 
Church  have  been  broken  and  wounded  by  incest 
within  our  families.  I share  part  of  my  story  in 
the  hopes  that  the  church  can  begin  to  find  ways 
of  helping  suffering  families  such  as  mine. 
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WHY  I’M  A MENNONITE 


Shoofly  pie  and  warm  hugs 


by  Cathy  Middleton 

I grew  up  in  an  affluent  home  in  Chevy  Chase, 
Maryland.  We  had  a maid  and  a cook,  for  whom 
we  rang  a little  silver  bell  at  the  table  when  we 
needed  the  plates  cleared  or  a second  helping.  We 
lived  in  a large  house  owned  by  my  wealthy 
grandmother. 

My  father  did  not  work.  He  didn’t  even  cut  the 
grass  or  know  how  to  fix  anything.  He  was  nice 
and  loving — would  give  anyone  the  shirt  off  his 
back— but  possibly  could  be  called  a “charming 
ne’er-do-well.”  He  had  a problem  with  alcohol. 


/ finally  gave  in,  and  though  not  In  love 
with  this  man  or  having  anything 
in  common  with  him,  I married  him. 


which  led  to  a “roving  eye,”  among  other  things. 
When  I was  about  10,  my  mother  got  a job  to  save 
her  own  sanity  and  self-respect  and  get  her  out  of 
the  house. 

I was  a good  student  at  my  Catholic  school,  and 
unlike  my  younger  sisters,  was  happily  obedient 
to  the  traditions  and  tenets  taught  by  the  nuns 
and  priests.  I loved  Jesus  as  far  back  as  I can 
remember,  which  always  creates  a conflict  in  me 
when  Mennonites  and  fundamentalists  ask, 
“When  did  you  become  a Christian?” 

A heavy  weight.  By  the  age  of  10, 1 was  wor- 
ried about  the  spiritual  condition  of  my  family, 
since  my  parents  were  no  longer  attending  church 
themselves,  going  their  separate  ways,  and  living 
in  contradiction  to  everything  I had  been 
taught — even  by  them!  I carried  the  heavy  weight 
of  their  lives  on  my  shoulders,  and  felt  I had  to 
spend  my  time  in  intercession  for  them  each 
night  for  their  salvation.  I created  a regimen  of  44 
prayers  to  say  each  night  for  them  and  for  my 
non-Catholic  relatives.  I was  worried  that  some- 
one would  die  in  the  night  and  go  to  hell,  and  it 
would  be  my  fault,  as  I had  not  said  enough 
prayers  for  them.  Often  I would  fall  asleep  before 
completing  the  prayers— compounding  my  guilt. 
Then  I would  ask  to  walk  home  from  school — a 
long  walk — so  that  I could  pray  all  the  way  home 
and  no  one  would  know  why. 

Cathy  Middleton,  Greenville,  Del.,  is  executive  secretary  to 
the  president  of  a mutual  fund  investors  service.  She 
commutes  to  Lakeview  Mennonite  Church  in  Chestertown, 

Md. 


Finally  I went  to  my  mother,  in  tears,  and  said, 
“You  know.  I’m  going  to  have  to  be  a nun!  And  it’s 
going  to  be  your  fault!  I want  to  grow  up  and  get 
married  and  have  children  like  other  people,  but 
if  you  don’t  start  going  back  to  church  and  living 
right,  it  will  be  the  only  way  I can  keep  you  going 
to  heaven!”  She  just  laughed.  My  father  took  me  a 
little  more  seriously  but  his  own  life  just  got 
worse  and  worse.  Finally,  when  I was  14,  my 
parents  separated  and  eventually  divorced. 

By  this  time  my  sisters  and  I moved  with  my 
mother  to  a small  apartment  in  the  town  of 
Bethesda.  We  lived  a block  from  a different 
Catholic  church.  Every  Sunday  I faithfully  at- 
tended mass — without  my  mother  and  sisters — 
and  every  other  Saturday.  I faithfully  made  my 
confession.  I even  attended  prayer  breakfasts, 
but  as  a newcomer,  I sat  alone,  and  no  one  would 
speak  to  me  or  make  the  effort  to  be  my  friend.  I 
was  very  lonely. 

One  of  my  friends  at  school  told  me  about  at- 
tending a nearby  Methodist  church,  where  the 
pastor  preached  so  beautifully  and  made  Jesus 
very  personal.  I was  determined  to  hear  it  for 
myself.  As  a strict  Catholic  of  that  time,  I faith- 
fully attended  mass  one  Sunday  morning,  walked 
the  distance  to  the  Methodist  church,  and  sat 
there,  nonparticipating  (as  it  was  a “sin”  to  par- 
ticipate in  a Protestant  service),  but  “all  ears.”  (I 
was  astounded  to  find  that  they  recited  the  same 
Apostle’s  Creed  that  I had  memorized  as  a young 
child. 

They  sang  beautiful  hymns,  which  broke  my 
heart  not  to  sing,  as  I love  to  sing.  (At  that  time, 
in  the  Catholic  church  we  never  sang.)  The 
minister  spoke  beautifully.  He  brought  Jesus 
right  into  our  presence  in  the  congregation.  He 
never  raised  his  voice,  but  often  would  actually 
whisper,  causing  me  to  lean  forward  in  my  seat 
and  strain  my  ears  to  catch  every  word.  I was 
enraptured. 

Explosion  in  my  spirit.  At  the  end  of  the  ser- 
vice, the  congregation  rose  to  sing  “Fairest  Lord 
Jesus,”  and  something  deep  within  me  rose  up 
and  said,  “I’d  like  to  see  the  day  when  Jesus  calls 
it  a sin  to  sing  about  him!  It’s  a lie!”  And,  on  the 
second  verse,  I burst  forth  in  song.  I felt  a whole 
explosion  in  my  spirit.  I couldn’t  believe — but  was 
now  believing— that  I had  been  “duped”  my  whole 
life  and  that  Jesus  was  universal.  He  was  here  in 
the  Chevy  Chase  Methodist  Church,  too— right 
among  these  Methodists!  And  here  with  all  the 
love  and  truth  that  I’d  always  known  he  repre- 
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Two  years  later  I made  a terrible  mistake.  I had 
my  arm  twisted  by  three  darling  and  pitiful 
children  for  whom  I baby-sat  regularly  and 
whose  mother  had  left  them  with  their  father  for 
another  man.  Their  father,  a stern,  cold,  and 
hurting  man,  began  begging  me  to  marry  him. 

His  mother  compounded  the  pleading.  The 
children  hung  on  my  legs  and  cried  as  I left  each 
time.  I finally  gave  in,  and  though  not  in  love  with 
this  man  or  having  anything  in  common  with 


sented.  Only  that  love  and  truth  didn’t  exclude 
anybody! 

I went  to  talk  to  my  favorite  teacher  and  tried 
to  explain  that  although  I now  wanted  to  go  back 
to  this  lovely  church  again,  I would  get  in  deep 
trouble  with  the  Catholic  hierarchy  at  the  church 
I was  now  attending.  She  quietly  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  I had  never  been  welcomed  or  accepted 
at  the  Catholic  church— and  that  probably  they 
would  not  even  miss  me!  (She  was  right.) 

I jumped  right  into  the  life  at  Chevy  Chase 
Methodist  Church— loving  every  minute  of  it.  I 
walked  the  distance  gladly,  singing  the  new 
hymns  I was  now  learning  with  every  footstep.  I 
went  to  Sunday  school,  church,  Sunday  youth 
meetings,  and  Wednesday  morning  preschool 
prayer  meetings.  I learned  the  universality  of 
Jesus  and  became  friends  with  not  just  the 
socially  elite  or  “brainy”  students,  as  I may  have 
before.  I basked  in  the  Christian  love  from  the 
group. 

The  counselors  of  the  Methodist  Youth  Fellow- 
ship were  all  couples — called  “aunt”  and  “uncle” 
by  everyone.  They  were  loving,  and  in  the  pastors 
and  in  them,  I finally  found  the  spiritual  nurture 
that  I was  seeking.  I eventually  brought  my  next 
youngest  sister  into  the  group.  When  retreats 
came  up,  my  attendance  was  sponsored  by  the 
counselors,  and  I was  able  to  reach  out  for  and 
receive  every  blessing  Jesus  had  for  me  in  this 
new  walk. 

College  in  Virginia.  I went  to  college  at 
Bridgewater  College  in  Virginia.  It  was  known  for 
its  excellent  biology  department — my  intended 
major.  It  was  also  related  to  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  which  at  that  time  I had  never  heard 
of.  (I  later  learned  that  it  is  much  like  a cross 
between  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  Men- 
nonite  Church.)  I’m  sure  God  had  his  hand  in 
which  college  I attended. 

When  I went  to  college,  I felt  a void  in  that  the 
other  girls  had  their  own  leather  Bibles — with 
their  names  on  them.  My  old  biology  teacher — the 
one  who  had  encouraged  me  to  make  my  move 
from  Catholicism — gave  me  money  for  a gradua- 
tion present,  and  I had  saved  it  for  “something 
special.”  I took  my  money  in  hand,  got  a ride  into 
nearby  Harrisonburg,  and  went  to  Valley  Book 
Store  to  get  my  first  Bible.  The  sales  girl  waiting 
on  me  was  a Mennonite.  She  was  a beautiful 
girl — wore  a prayer  covering — and  had  an  inner 
light  and  purity  about  her  that  just  touched  my 
heart.  It  was  the  first  I had  heard  of  Mennonites. 


As  i gave  the  daughter  grains  of 
knowledge  about  registered  dairy 
goats,  the  mother  fed  me  boulders  of 
wisdom  about  Jesus’  love. 

him — especially  my  faith — I married  him.  I had 
just  turned  20. 

I knew  I had  made  a mistake,  when  coming 
home  from  the  honeymoon,  I found  a list  of 
“chores”  at  my  plate  at  the  breakfast  table.  They 
weren’t  easy  ones,  either:  putty  windows,  paint 
trim  on  house,  wash  both  cars  once  a week,  dry 
sails  on  sailboat  after  rain,  cut  grass  once  a week. 

Here  was  a man  totally  different  from  my 
father.  Here  was  a man  who  worked  like  a 
Trojan.  He  could  fix  anything.  But  he  also  had  a 
temper  to  turn  my  knees  into  jelly.  I had  been  one 
of  those  girls  in  college  who  irons  only  the  collar 
of  a blouse  and  wears  a sweater  to  cover  the 
wrinkles.  I had  never  become  domesticated,  un- 
fortunately, due  to  my  background.  Well,  I 
thought,  / keep  my  promises!  I will  honor  my 
commitment  till  death,  and  kill  this  man  with 
kindness!  We'll  see  if  that  makes  a difference. 

It  did,  to  a degree.  The  only  thing  was,  it  didn’t 
make  him  tolerant  of  churchgoing.  He  wanted  me 
to  stay  at  home  with  him  and  work!  I cleaned  up 
his  house  and  his  children,  and  I taught  them 
manners.  But  I still  wasn’t  allowed  to  go  to 
church. 


Moved  to  Maryland.  Two  years  later,  God 
blessed  me  with  a beautiful  baby  son.  My  hus- 
band and  I moved  to  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land, and  began  a yacht  sales  business  on  the 
Sassafras  River.  Now  he  had  to  be  at  work  on 
Sunday  mornings,  so  I had  the  freedom  to  take 
the  children  and  attend  church.  We  attended  the 
local  Methodist  church. 
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Beginning  a business  wasn’t  easy,  and  many 
times  our  finances  were  greatly  distressed.  Once 
when  things  were  especially  tight,  we  resorted  to 
shooting  a deer  on  our  property  to  eat  for  the  next 
two  weeks.  I remember  then,  as  I stretched  and 
pulled  the  deer  skin  from  the  meat,  smiling  and 
thinking,  “If  my  grandmotehr  could  see  me 
now. . . !”  My  husband  taught  me  to  shoot  geese 
with  him,  pluck  them,  get  dressed  up,  and  serve  a 
gourmet  dinner  to  his  best  customers. 

The  Bible  says  that  God  created  woman  for  a 
helper  and  companion  to  man.  I am  comfortable 
in  realizing  that,  unknowingly,  I did  fulfill  God’s 
purpose  for  me.  As  I look  back,  I am  also 


Lakeview  Church  and  the  Bible  were 
now  reaching  into  my  heart  and  helping 
me  to  cope  with  my  difficult  life. 


somewhat  grateful  for  what  I learned  in  seeing 
another  side  of  life — from  a more  commonplace 
standpoint  than  that  of  my  own  family. 

The  saddest  part  of  this  story  was  that  by  now, 
due  to  the  stress  of  his  business  and  the  fact  that 
alcoholism  ran  in  his  family,  my  husband 
developed  a drinking  problem.  I was  devastated, 
having  run  into  this  situation  before  with  my  own 
father.  My  husband’s  situation  was  worse,  be- 
cause he  was  on  daily  medication  for  a problem 
that  made  the  alcohol  work  twice  as  effectively. 

The  Beilers.  We  lived  in  the  country,  and  I,  an 
inveterate  animal  lover,  bought  a pet  goat.  Being 
the  biology  major  that  I was,  I read  all  I could 
about  goats,  and  eventually  developed  the  first 
4H  dairy  goat  club  on  Maryland’s  Eastern  Shore. 
To  my  first  meeting,  along  with  other  children, 
came  a child  from  a large  Mennonite  family.  My 
blessing  was  that  she  brought  her  mother.  Katie 
Beiler  was,  in  my  eyes,  the  epitome  of  a Christian 
mother.  I gravitated  to  the  Beilers  as  a magnet  to 
a piece  of  steel.  In  the  months  that  went  by,  as  I 
gave  daughter,  Shirley,  grains  of  knowlege  about 
registered  dairy  goats,  Katie  fed  me  boulders  of 
wisdom  about  Jesus’  love. 

Soon  came  Lakeview  Mennonite  Church’s  an- 
nual Vacation  Bible  School— a mammoth  un- 
dertaking for  such  a small  church,  but  very  suc- 
cessful for  many  years.  My  children  were,  of 
course,  enrolled.  During  the  final  program,  I 
realized  that  here  were  Bible  truths  coming  from 
the  children  that  I didn’t  even  know  myself.  I 
thought.  I’d  better  get  myself  in  gear  here,  and 
reach  into  the  Word — the  source  which  my 
beloved  Katie  taps. 

I thought  Lakeview  was  the  ugliest  church  I’d 
ever  seen.  No  stained  glass  windows!  But  the 


smiles  on  Chris  and  Katie  Beiler  and  others  were 
genuine — reflecting  the  pure  and  simple  love  of 
Jesus.  The  Mennonite  father  of  which  I was  now 
seeing  an  example  was  not  only  diligent,  but 
patient,  kind,  and  lovingly  a leader — and  not  a 
tyrant.  And  I noticed  the  funniest  thing— my 
beautiful  leather  Bible  from  Valley  Book  Store 
was  now  getting  worn!  Lakeview  and  the  Bible 
were  now  reaching  into  my  heart  and  helping  me 
to  cope  with  my  difficult  life.  Pretty  soon  my  own 
smile  was  wider  than  ever. 

At  my  introduction  to  Mennonite  foot  washing 
and  communion,  I was  awed  and  fascinated  by 
this  new  “twist.”  Aside,  I whispered  in  confidence 
into  Katie’s  ears,  “But  what  if  some  dirty  old 
woman  would  come  in?  Would  I have  to  wash  her 
feet,  too?”  “Of  course,”  smiled  Katie,  “and  you’d 
be  blessed  to  do  it!” 

Katie  gave  me  shoofly  pie  and  love  and  Jesus. 
She  taught  me  a deeper  walk  than  I’d  ever  known. 
She  showed  me  how  to  look  into  my  Bible  and 
find  the  answers — answers  to  help  cope  with  a 
difficult  marriage  and  the  problems  of  alcohol  in 
a family.  “Wives,  do  not  win  your  husband  with 
your  words,  but  with  your  chaste  and  loving 
ways,”  the  Bible  says.  Yes — I tried  that.  “Wives, 
do  not  leave  your  husbands,”  spoke  to  me  one 
night  when,  tears  flowing,  I felt  I had  every 
reason  to  try  that  avenue. 

Eleven  years  ago,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  my 
husband  fell  into  the  Sassafras  River  and 
drowned.  My  children  and  I were  bathed  in 
prayers  and  love  from  not  only  our  church 
brothers  and  sisters,  but  from  our  small  and 
friendly  community. 

The  night  following  his  death,  I could  not  sleep, 
worrying  about  my  husband’s  welfare.  Every  five 
minutes  I kept  asking,  “What’s  happening  to  you 
now,  Fred?  Where  are  you  now?”  I had  always 
taken  care  of  his  every  need,  his  every  want,  both 
at  home  and  at  work.  But  in  this  area — his  salva- 
tion and  afterlife— my  hands  were  tied!  Finally, 
at  dawn,  I got  up,  and  went  outside.  Leaning  on 
my  goat  pasture  fence,  I looked  up  at  the  sky  and 
said  to  God,  “I’m  sure  glad  I can  look  you  in  the 
eye,  God,  about  how  I hung  in  there  with  Fred. 
TTiank  you  for  teaching  me  how.” 

Caring  and  love.  I am  grateful  for  the  caring 
and  love  of  my  Mennonite  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  didn’t  “shun”  me  or  stay  away — feeling 
“holier  than  thou* — but  loved  me  to  Jesus.  Just  as 
Menno  Simons,  in  1539,  expressed,  “True  evangel- 
ical faith  cannot  lie  dormant:  it  clothes  the 
naked;  it  feeds  the  hungry;  it  comforts  the  sor- 
rowful; it  shelters  the  destitute;  it  serves  those 
that  harm  it;  it  binds  up  that  which  is  wounded;  it 
has  become  all  things  to  men”— including  shoofly 
pie  and  warm  Mennonite  hugs. 

That’s  faith  in  action.  And  that’s  why  I’m  a 
Mennonite. 
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My  father  was  a hero 


by  Dale  W.  Fields 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1917.  The  United  States 
had  been  at  war  in  Europe  since  February  and 
most  people  were  deeply  involved  in  World  War  I, 
whether  or  not  they  had  sons  in  the  military 
forces. 

My  parents  lived  in  a German  Mennonite  com- 
munity in  McPherson  County,  Kansas.  All  of 
these  people  were  farmers.  Our  neighbors  went 
by  the  names  of  Stucky,  Goering,  Schrag, 
Kaufman,  Wedell,  and  Krehbiel.  A close  neighbor 
couple  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Juhnke.  The 
Juhnkes  had  no  children,  unlike  most  of  their 
Mennonite  church  friends  who  had  very  large 
families. 


show  any  of  these  Mennonites  what  we’re  gonna 
do  if  they  don’t  buy  bonds.” 

Standing  on  the  steps  of  the  house  by  the  side 
of  Juhnke  with  a Klansman  on  his  right  and  his 
left,  Sam  Fields  looked  down  on  the  group  below 
and  noticed  the  cuff  of  a pair  of  trousers  and  also 
shoes  he’d  seen  that  morning  while  communion 
was  given  by  the  deacons  at  First  Baptist  Church 
of  McPherson.  And  to  that  man’s  right  he  noticed 
another  pair  of  trousers  and  shoes  he’d  seen  at 
that  same  communion  service. 

Sam  Fields  said,  “Joseph  Welsch,  what  are  you 
doing  here  against  the  Lord’s  wishes  when  you 


Refused  to  buy  bonds.  Mr.  Juhnke  refused 
time  after  time  to  purchase  U.S.  government 
bonds.  He  didn’t  care  whether  the  government 
said  the  money  would  not  be  used  for  war.  He 
knew  you  could  not  separate  the  money  once  it 
got  into  the  tills  of  the  government.  He  also 
talked  as  though  he  had  a chip  on  his  shoulder, 
regardless  of  what  one  was  talking  about,  and 
was  not  even  well  liked  by  his  Mennonite 
neighbors.  They  tolerated  him  and  that  was  about 
all. 

Perhaps  that  was  one  reason  that  in  an 
emergency  it  was  an  outsider  who  came  to  his 
rescue.  As  my  father  prepared  for  bed  and  was 
putting  his  nightshirt  over  his  head,  he  noticed 
some  torches  showing  through  the  grove  of  trees 
in  front  of  Mr.  Juhnke’s  home. 

Daddy  quickly  pulled  his  overalls  on  over  his 
nightshirt  and  pulled  his  rubber  boots  on  without 
socks,  strode  out  of  the  room,  down  the  stairs, 
and  out  the  front  door  without  even  telling 
Mother  where  he  was  going.  Dad  crossed  over  the 
barbed-wire  fence  and  took  the  fastest  way  to  get 
to  Mr.  Juhnke’s  home.  When  my  father  got  there, 
a Ku  Klux  Klansman  was  on  either  side  of  Mr. 
Juhnke,  standing  on  the  front  steps  of  his  house. 
His  wife  cowered  in  the  background,  crying. 

Two  robed  men  held  the  noose  already  pre- 
pared, with  the  hangman’s  rope  ready  on  a big 
cottonwood  tree  30  feet  from  the  house.  Around 
these  men  were  other  Klansmen  with  torches  all 
ready  for  the  hanging. 

Sam  Fields  went  through  the  robed  crowd  to 
the  side  of  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Juhnke.  He  asked 
what  was  going  on  and  was  told  by  a robed  voice 
that  “Juhnke  refuses  to  buy  bonds.”  And  he  was 
told  by  another  hooded  voice,  “And  he  won’t  ever 
buy  any  so  we  are  going  to  string  him  up  and 


Dale  W.  Fields,  Spokane,  Wash.,  is  a free-lance  writer  and  a 
member  of  a Baptist  church. 


Two  robed  men  held  the  noose  already 
prepared,  with  the  hangman’s  rope 
ready  on  a big  cottonwood  tree. 


served  communion  this  morning  at  the  Baptist 
Church?”  And  he  said  to  the  other  man,  “Dean  Jas- 
per, what  are  you  doing  here  when  you  served 
communion  also?”  The  men  pulled  back  and 
pushed  their  torches  into  the  ground,  putting 
them  out.  The  crowd  started  to  leave  to  get  into 
their  buggies  and  a few  cars.  And  the  two 
Klansmen  on  the  steps  left  with  the  rest.  It 
seemed  that  not  one  of  these  Klansmen  wanted  to 
be  noticed,  so  they  left  as  fast  as  they  could,  driv- 
ing their  teams  or  cars  out  the  long  lane  to  the 
state  road  and  north  to  McPherson  from  where 
they  had  come. 

Never  received  a medal.  I consider  my  father 
a hero  for  what  he  did.  But  it  was  never  talked 
about.  He  never  received  a medal;  it  seemed  that 
people  just  wanted  to  forget  that  it  had  ever  hap- 
pened. But  I was  told  by  a number  of  people  after 
I got  home  from  World  War  II  that  my  father  was 
a hero  and  that  everybody  was  very  proud  of  him, 
but  that  he  didn’t  want  to  bring  this  awful  subject 
up  again. 

I learned  all  of  this  from  my  mother  when  she 
and  my  father  had  moved  from  the  farm  into 
McPherson  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  When  I 
talked  to  my  father  about  it,  he  was  most 
reluctant  and  asked  that  I never  talk  about  it  or 
write  about  it  until  he  and  Mother  had  died. 

They  are  both  gone  now,  but  that  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  Samuel  A.  Fields,  Jr.,  was  a 
hero  in  the  spring  of  1917  when  he  saved  the  life 
of  a German  Mennonite  in  McPherson  County, 
Kansas,  from  the  Ku  Klux  Klansmen  who  were 
going  to  hang  him  for  not  buying  war  bonds.  ^ 
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Church  news 


MCC  aids  flood  victims 
in  Bangladesh 


Floods  in  Bangladesh  in  early  Septem- 
ber killed  at  least  1,000  people  and  forced 
61  million  from  their  homes,  reported 
Mark  Nord,  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee country  representative  there.  More 
than  100,000  people  are  known  to  suffer 
diarrhea,  and  nearly  6,000  more  from 
dysentery.  Many  have  no  choice  but  to 
drink  contaminated  floodwater. 

About  110  million  people  live  in  Ban- 
gladesh, a low-lying  river-delta  nation 
about  the  size  of  Wisconsin,  whose  geog- 
raphy is  defined  by  three  major  rivers 
and  their  tributaries.  Many  of  the  175 
local  people  hired  by  MCC  have  been 
forced  from  their  homes  by  the  flood.  All 
25  expatriate  MCC  workers  in  the  country 
are  safe. 

MCC  will  contribute  between  500  and 
1,000  tons  of  wheat  from  its  current 
stocks  to  nongovernmental  organizations 
that  are  operating  relief  feeding  stations. 
Nord  has  also  asked  MCC  for  $50,000  that 
will  go  to  local  partners  working  in  some 
of  the  hardest-hit  rural  areas.  Some  300 
of  the  country’s  460  subdistricts  are 
flooded;  about  2.9  million  hectares  (7.1 
million  acres)  of  land  planted  in  the  year’s 
major  rice  crop  were  partially  or  totally 
flooded,  reported  Nord,  who  is  originally 
from  Church’s  Ferry,  N.Dak.  Flooding 
during  the  monsoon  season  is  an  annual 
event  in  Bangladesh  and  is  vital  to  the 
rice  crop.  This  year,  though,  the  floods 
are  too  high  and  rivers  have  crested  later. 

Bangladesh’s  major  rivers — the  Brah- 
maputra-Jamuna,  the  Ganges,  and  the 
Meghna — flow  into  the  country  carrying 
water  from  India,  Nepal,  Bhutan,  and 
China.  Monsoon  rains  upriver  have  been 
excessive  this  year,  which  accounts  for 
Bangladesh’s  current  floods,  said  Nord. 
Jodi  Jacobson,  senior  researcher  with 
Worldwatch  in  Washington,  D.C.,  said 
deforestation  in  upriver  countries  also  ac- 
counts for  this  flood  that  she  called  an  un- 
natural disaster.  She  defines  unnatural 
disaster  as  a natural  disaster  exacerbated 
by  human  activity,  in  this  case  deforesta- 
tion. 

Nord  said  all  road  and  rail  links  be- 
tween Dhaka,  the  capital,  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  had  been  severed  by  the 
flooding.  Runways  of  the  Dhaka  airport 
were  also  flooded.  The  government  is  us- 
ing boats  and  helicopters  to  ferry  food  to 
those  marooned  in  rural  areas,  but  these 
efforts  are  slow  since  the  government  has 
only  a dozen  helicopters.  Efforts  to  rescue 
the  estimated  2 million  people  marooned 


in  remote  areas  were  abandoned  due  to 
lack  of  boats. 

MCCers  in  Dhaka  are  working  at  flood 
relief  in  areas  in  and  around  Dhaka, 
where  some  2 million  of  the  5 million  city 
dwellers  are  affected  by  the  flood.  Flood- 
ing in  Dhaka  ranged  from  several  inches 
in  the  downtown  area  to  six  feet  in  some 
outskirts.  Prices  of  such  necessities  as 
rice,  cooking  oil,  salt,  and  kerosene  shot 
up  from  30  to  200  percent.  Kerosene  for 
lamps  was  in  shortest  supply;  electricity 
had  been  shut  off  in  most  areas. 

— Charmayne  Denlinger  Brubaker  for  MCC 


Recycling  project 
supported  by  MCC 
gets  city  contract 

A recycling  project  supported  by  the 
Alberta  office  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee has  been  awarded  a four-year  con- 
tract worth  $6.4  million  by  the  city  of 
Edmonton.  The  project,  called  Edmonton 
Recycling  Society,  will  pick  up  recyclable 
waste  from  61,000  homes  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  city. 

ERS  is  a nonprofit  organization  which 
seeks  to  provide  employment  for  disabled 
people.  It  is  supported  by  several  church 
and  civic  groups,  with  MCC  Alberta  act- 
ing as  the  leading  parner  in  the  venture. 

The  city  of  Edmonton  announced  its  de- 
cision to  recycle  glass,  paper,  and  metal 
nearly  a year  ago.  The  call  for  bids  came 
at  a time  when  MCC  Alberta  was  prepar- 
ing a proposal  for  a small-scale  recycling 
project  which  would  employ  mentally  dis- 
abled people.  With  encouragement  from  a 
City  Council  member,  MCC  staff  pre- 
pared a formal  bid  for  the  large  contract. 

The  City  Council  voted  9-2  in  favor  of 
giving  ERS  half  of  the  contract.  The  four- 
year  contract  also  could  be  extended  for 
three  additional  years.  ERS  will  begin 
curbside  pickup  of  glass,  metal,  and  paper 
in  late  fall.  The  director  of  ERS  is  Corny 
Guenter,  who  attends  Lendrum  Menno- 
nite Brethren  Church  in  Edmonton. 

According  to  ERS  board  chairperson 
Dave  Hubert,  the  project  will  employ 
around  25  disabled  people  at  start-up;  he 
hopes  it  will  eventually  employ  twice  as 
many.  Another  10-15  nondisabled  em- 
ployees will  also  be  hired.  The  project  will 
purchase  nine  specially  designed  trucks. 

Profits  from  the  project  will  be  turned 
back  to  employees  through  profit-sharing 


and  used  to  hire  more  employees,  to 
recycle  more  items,  and  to  do  research 
into  recycling.  “Any  money  left  over  after 
all  that  will  be  given  back  to  the  city,” 
Hubert  says. 

For  Hubert,  who  is  also  director  of 
MCC  Canada’s  Employment  Concerns 
Program,  ERS  is  a chance  to  show  that  “a 
business  can  be  run  from  a service  mo- 
tive, not  just  a profit  motive.”  As  well  as 
providing  employment  for  disabled  peo- 
ple, Hubert  says  that  the  goal  of  ERS  is  to 
show  “concern  for  the  environment.”  The 
motto  of  the  project  is  “Recycle  to  Con- 
serve Creation.” 


Drama  work  in  Europe 
gets  wider  exposure 
through  video 

A Passion,  a nine-minute  video  drama  of 
Christ’s  death  and  resurrection,  was  pro- 
duced recently  in  Europe.  It  features 
Stephen  Shank,  a Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  worker  in  Belgium  who  shares 
the  good  news  by  acting  it  out,  usually  on 
stage. 

The  video  represents  a shift  to  a new 
medium  for  Shank,  moving  from  live 
performances  on  stage  to  performing  be- 
fore the  video  camera.  A Passion  is  also 
the  first  effort  to  produce  a professional- 
quality  video  for  national  television  and 
video  audiences. 

The  video  was  produced  by  Little  Big 
One,  a top-ranked  production  company  in 
Belgium.  Produced  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish, it  will  be  marketed  to  European  and 
North  American  markets  for  next 
Easter  .A  Passion  is  a new  venture  for  the 
production  company,  which  has  not  pre- 
viously produced  religious  material  or 
theater-oriented  performances. 

MBM  provided  a grant  of  $5,000  for 
production  costs,  and  the  remaining  $8,- 
000  was  provided  by  three  groups  in  In- 
diana. 

To  market  A Passion,  Shank  formed  a 
nonprofit  corporation.  Trapeze,  with  the 
goal  of  distributing  future  productions  to 
national  television  and  video  audiences. 
MBM  will  be  a member  of  this  marketing 
entity  through  its  Europe  director,  Larry 
Miller. 

Belgium  Mennonite  Council  president 
Willie  Hubinont  and  his  wife,  Annie, 
owners  of  an  import  business,  have  as- 
sisted Shank  in  setting  up  this  private 
corporation  and  have  made  their  know- 
how and  marketing  systems  available. 

Trapeze  is  hoping  to  generate  income 
from  sale  of  the  video  in  order  to  make 
new  productions.  MBM  Media  Ministries 
is  arranging  for  distribution  of  A Passion 
to  churches  and  the  video  and  broadcast 
market  in  North  America. 
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A crowd  greets  MWC  executive  secretary  Paul  Kraybill  upon  his  arrival  in  Mbujimayi,  Zaire. 


Kraybill  finds 
growth  and  unity 
in  African  churches 

About  one  of  every  eight  Mennonites 
calls  Zaire  home.  Soon  that  African  na- 
tion will  surpass  Canada  as  the  second- 
largest  in  the  world  in  terms  of  Men- 
nonite  membership.  Zairians  struggle — 
for  economic  survival  and  sometimes  in 
their  church  life  too.  But  Zaire  is  also  a 
place  of  rapid,  even  explosive,  church 
growth. 

For  Mennonite  World  Conference  exec- 
utive secretary  Paul  Kraybill,  Zaire 
served  as  the  focal  point  for  a recent 
fraternal  visit  to  Africa. 

A flight  to  isolated  Mbujimayi,  a thou- 
sand miles  from  Zaire’s  capital  of  Kin- 
shasa, brought  Kraybill  for  his  first  visit 
to  the  East  Kasai  territory  of  the  15,000- 
member  Communaute  Evangelique  Men- 
nonite— a church  body  that  is  little 
known  outside  Zaire.  CEM  has  its  roots  in 
the  1960-62  Baluba  rebellion.  At  that  time 
Baluba  church  members  broke  with  what 
is  now  Communaute  Mennonite  au  Zaire 
and  moved  back  to  their  homeland  in 
East  Kasai. 

Since  then,  CEM  has  been  largely  on  its 
own,  said  Waybill:  “To  this  day  there 
have  been  no  missionaries  ever  attached 
to  this  group  and,  at  the  moment,  there  is 
no  Mennonite  Central  Committee  pres- 
ence. Not  one  pastor  has  a car,  only  10 
have  bicycles.  There  is  no  Bible  school.  In 
the  midst  of  the  wealth  of  the  diamond 
mining  area,  their  community  is  suffer- 
ing the  dire  handicaps  of  poverty.”  Still, 
“They  sing  and  dance  and  rejoice  and  tell 
the  gospel  story,”  said  Kraybill.  Member- 
ship has  probably  more  than  doubled  in 


the  last  decade. 

The  largest  Zairian  Mennonite  body, 
the  45,000-member  Communaute  Men- 
nonite au  Zaire,  is  the  church  which  has 
been  afflicted  in  recent  years  by  lead- 
ership conflicts.  Kraybill  was  pleased  to 
meet  the  new  president,  Cibelenu 
Sakayimbo,  and  other  new  church  offi- 
cers. “The  scars  and  rifts  and  divisions 
that  accompanied  the  last  few  years  are 
still  visible,  but  healing  is  in  process  and 
there  is  evidence  that  reconciliation  is 
taking  place,”  said  Kraybill.  “The  spirit  of 
the  new  president  is  genuinely  concilia- 
tory.” 

A subsequent  stop  in  Kikwit  brought 
meetings  with  leaders  of  the  41,000-mem- 
ber Communaute  des  Eglises  des  Freres 
Mennonites.  “This  Mennonite  Brethren 
community  is  growing  rapidly,”  noted 
Kraybill.  “It  has  a strong  evangelistic 
program  and  a Bible  school  which  is  lend- 
ing stability  and  growth  potential.” 

Finally,  in  Kinshasa,  Kraybill  visited 
the  office  of  the  newly  formed  National 
Inter-Mennonite  Committee,  a project  to 
promote  cooperation  among  the  three 
Zairian  bodies,  which  historically  have 
had  minimal  contact  with  each  other.  The 
committee  has  its  roots  in  a peace  sem- 
inar conducted  in  Zaire  through  the 
International  Mennonite  Peace  Commit- 
tee in  1986.  As  he  traveled  across  Zaire, 
Kraybill  was  always  accompanied  by  a 
committee  representative,  who  was  al- 
ways introduced  first.  “The  emergence  of 
this  committee  was  reported  to  me  as 
generating  the  joys  of  seeing  new  rela- 
tionships, new  national  unity,  a new  view 
of  the  Mennonite  world  in  this  microcosm, 
and  a new  partnership,”  said  Kraybill. 


Kraybill  also  spent  several  days  in  an- 
other African  country  where  the  Men- 
nonite church  is  not  officially  rec- 
ognized— and  thus  he  prefers  not  to  name 
the  country — but  is  “growing,  vigorous, 
and  active.”  There  are  now  29  congrega- 
tions, each  of  which  is  comprised  of  many 
small  groups  who  meet  in  homes  or  other 
secluded  places.  Total  membership  is  esti- 
mated at  10,000 — a large  increase  in  the 
last  several  years.  “It  is  striking  and 
overwhelming  to  realize  that  people  are 
leaving  registered  churches  to  join  this 
group,”  said  Kraybill. 

A general  overseer  is  responsible  to 
visit  all  the  congregations,  and  each  con- 
gregation supports  two  full-time  evange- 
lists. A special  one-year  voluntary 
program  of  training  and  service  in  evan- 
gelism for  young  people  is  being  de- 
veloped. This  activity  is  accomplished 
“without  any  attention  to  finance,”  Kray- 
bill noted.  “Giving  is  as  natural  as  living. 
There  is  never  any  problem  of  finding 
enough  money  to  support  the  general 
overseer  and  the  evangelists.” 


Remodeled  facility 
boosts  moraie 
at  Indiana  church 

Burr  Oak  Mennonite  Church  of 
Rensselaer,  Ind.,  dedicated  its  remodeled 
facility  in  an  atmosphere  of  praise  and 
celebration  recently.  The  new  addition, 
which  is  larger  than  the  original  church 
building,  became  the  new  auditorium  and 
the  old  church  was  remodeled  into  Sun- 
day school  rooms  and  an  extension  of  the 
new  auditorium  for  overflow  crowds. 
Some  200  people  from  the  local  com- 
munity and  from  Indiana-Michigan  Con- 
ference attended  the  service. 

“We  were  not  overcrowded  in  our  old 
church,  but  we  felt  led  of  the  Lord  to 
build  the  new  addition  to  make  room  for 
our  anticipated  increase  in  attendance,” 
said  Pastor  Phil  Leichty.  “The  decision  to 
remodel  was  unanimous.”  He  praised 
members  and  nonmembers  who  con- 
tributed funds  and  volunteer  labor. 

Leichty  led  in  a litany  of  dedication  for 
the  remodeled  building  as  well  as  for  the 
members  of  the  congregation.  A special 
feature  of  the  service  was  a letter  of 
congratulations  from  90-year-old  Hazel 
Weaver,  wife  of  Floyd  Weaver,  the  first 
pastor  of  the  congregation. 

The  Burr  Oak  congregation  was  or- 
ganized by  J.  K.  Bixler  in  1919.  For 
several  years  it  moved  from  place  to  place 
until  1925,  when  the  present  church  was 
built  at  a rural  crossroad.  Pastors  who 
served  the  congregation  were  Floyd 
Weaver,  Emanuel  Birky,  John  Stoll,  Har- 
vey Chupp,  Ted  Eash,  Ed  Bontrager,  and 
Phil  Leichty.  The  present  membership  is 
71. — Roy  Koch 
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New  interfaith  cable  network 
includes  Mennonite  programs 


A new  interfaith  cable  television  net- 
work includes  Mennonite  programs, 
starting  on  Sept.  25.  The  weekly  half- 
hour  TV  program  is  called  All  God’s 
People  and  airs  at  11:30  a.m.  and  4:30 
p.m.  (Eastern  Daylight  Time)  on  Sun- 
days. 

The  Mennonite  program  for  the  first 
three  months  includes  the  first  six  edi- 
tions of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’ 
video  magazine  series,  All  God’s  People, 
followed  by  five  weeks  of  the  John  and 
Naomi  Lederach  video  series.  At  Home 
with  the  Family,  then  editions  7-9  of  the 
All  God’s  People  series.  Duane  and  Nancy 
Sider  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  are  the  hosts 
for  the  cable  program. 

The  cable  version  of  All  God’s  People  is 
being  shown  on  the  Vision  Interfaith 
Satellite  Network  (VISN)  cable  network. 
Viewers  should  check  local  cable  TV  list- 
ings to  see  if  the  new  VISN  network  is  of- 
fered. If  so.  All  God’s  People  will  be  listed 
with  its  Sunday  programs. 

VISN,  a new  cable  service,  offers  top- 
quality  values-oriented  programming 
from  producers  in  North  America  and 
Great  Britain,  in  addition  to  program- 
ming from  mainline  faith  groups—  Prot- 
estant, Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic, 
Jewish — representing  some  100  million 
members  of  North  America’s  faith  com- 
munities. 

VISN  features  a mix  of  entertainment, 
music,  drama,  and  public  affairs,  includ- 
ing interviews  with  outstanding  persons 
of  faith,  talk  shows,  worship,  documen- 
taries on  faith,  and  movies  with  a 
message. 

The  new  cable  TV  network  was 
launched  on  Sept.  19.  However,  it  will 
take  about  three  months  to  “work  out  the 
bugs.”  Major  publicity  for  VISN  will  be 
done  in  December.  Network  planners  see 
this  entry  into  cable  TV  coming  at  a time 
when  cable  systems  are  receptive  to  more 
“mainline”  programming  to  replace  sev- 
eral now-discredited  televangelists,  who 
once  offered  the  bulk  of  religious  cable 
programming. 

Participating  denominations  will  have 
to  finance  production  of  the  half-hour 
shows,  but  will  not  be  required  to  pay  for 
air  time.  The  network  will  sell  commer- 
cial advertising.  Careful  guidelines  will 
ensure  that  advertising  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  faith  groups  involved. 

To  make  the  network  viable,  VISN  is 
being  marketed  on  two  levels.  First,  it 
must  be  sold  to  major  cable  systems  that 
have  hundreds  of  local  cable  companies. 
It  will  also  be  sold  to  cable  franchises  that 
have  the  prerogative  to  decide  which 
channels  will  be  included  in  their  cable 
packages. 

The  National  Interfaith  Cable  Coali- 


tion, parent  organization  of  VISN,  has 
signed  contracts  with  several  of  the  larg- 
est cable  companies,  representing  a 
potential  viewing  audience  of  over  18 
million  subscriber  homes.  Thus,  VISN 
will  become  the  largest  of  the  interfaith 
cable  networks.  However,  it  may  take 
several  weeks  after  the  launch  date  be- 
fore the  programs  are  fed  to  local  com- 
munity cable  systems. 

— Cheryl  Elliott  for  MBM 


Christians  in  Botswana 
form  aliiance 
to  fight  alcohol 

The  axiom  that  Christians  rediscover 
unity  in  the  face  of  a challenge  is  proving 
excitingly  true  in  the  southern  African 
nation  of  Botswana,  where  alcohol  is  a 
growing  problem.  Not  only  the  churches, 
but  society  as  a whole,  have  watched  with 
rising  anxiety  the  spread  of  a habit  that 
mixes  badly  with  the  quickening  rhythms 
of  modern  Africa.  It  is  being  blamed  for  a 
rising  tide  of  family  violence,  highway  ac- 
cidents, and  poor  job  performance. 

In  June  1987  Mennonites  invited  a 
cross-section  of  Christians  to  an  informal 
gathering  in  the  capital  city  of  Gaborone 
to  consider  the  potential  for  joint  church 
action.  And  in  October  50  representatives 
from  25  churches  ranging  from  Baptists 
to  Catholics,  both  African  independent 
churches  and  mission-founded  churches, 
evangelical,  liberal,  and  charismatic,  met 
to  ask  if  this  could  be  taken  up  together. 

After  intense  all-day  dialogue,  they  es- 
tablished a small  working  group  to  begin 
laying  the  groundwork  for  such  an  effort. 
A second  meeting  was  held  in  April  1988 
to  further  guide  this  work.  This  led  to  an 
interim  structure  that  allows  the  alliance 
to  set  up  a program,  recruit  staff,  and 
raise  the  necessary  funds. 

A key  element  in  strengthening  this 
impulse  has  been  the  work  of  Melanie 
Yutzy,  a Mennonite  Central  Committee 
volunteer  from  Plain  City,  Ohio.  She  has 
extensively  researched  the  nature  of  the 
alcohol  problem  and  the  inner  workings 
of  the  industry  that  profits  from  it.  The 
findings  from  this  research  were  sum- 
marized at  the  October  1987  meeting, 
sparking  lively  discussion  and  genuine 
surprise  at  the  scale  of  the  challenge. 

Those  at  the  meeting  were  surprised  at 
the  degree  of  unanimity  in  the  gathering 
despite  glaring  theological  differences 
and  widely  divergent  traditions.  Others 
said  it  was  the  first  time  delegates  from 
the  entire  family  of  Botswana  Christians 
had  met  together  in  the  interest  of  com- 


mon witness  and  work. 

A key  question  in  the  early  going  was 
just  what  the  common  witness  was.  This 
was  brought  sharply  into  focus  when  the 
delegates  resoundingly  dismissed  a pro- 
posal to  widen  the  action  group  beyond 
churches  to  include  other  nongovern- 
mental organizations  as  well  as  govern- 
ment representation.  While  not  excluding 
cooperation  with  government  and  other 
agencies,  one  delegate  spoke  for  the 
group:  “We  do  not  want  our  action  to  be 
compromised.  Faith  is  our  point  of  depar- 
ture. We’re  not  going  to  give  that  up.” 

Delegates  also  discovered  total  absti- 
nence was  not  a position  they  could  all  af- 
firm. But  they  all  agreed  to  endorse  a 
wide  range  of  options  that  would  curb 
abuse  and  that  would  reach  young  people 
and  the  wider  public  with  preventive 
education. 

Already  there  have  been  warm  mess- 
ages of  encouragement  from  various 
quarters  in  Botswana  that  the  church  is 
taking  up  leadership  on  a question  that 
bears  directly  on  development  issues  and 
the  well-being  of  society. 


Seventh  edition  of 
mission  video  series 
adds  overseas  focus 

The  newly  released  seventh  edition  of 
All  God’s  People  brings  an  international 
perspective  to  the  video  series  produced 
by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  It  shows 
the  three  Christian  renewal  fellowships 
of  Burgos,  Spain,  reaching  out  in  min- 
istry to  drug  abusers  and  criminals.  MBM 
missionaries  Dennis  and  Connie  Byler 
relate  to  the  three  groups. 

The  video  also  introduces  Brian  Wasko 
of  Virginia  and  his  gift  of  setting  Scrip- 
ture and  biblical  stories  to  a “rap”  format 
for  youth.  Another  story  shows  Ramona 
Pence  working  with  children  in  a local 
school  system  in  Virginia  to  help  them 
understand  the  manipulative  power  of 
television  and  to  respond  creatively  to  its 
many  images  and  myths.  In  the  other 
story.  Pastor  Lynn  Miller  and  South 
Union  Mennonite  Church  of  West  Lib- 
erty, Ohio,  demonstrate  the  vibrancy  of  a 
rural  congregation  in  mission. 

The  All  God’s  People  stories,  available 
on  half-inch  VHS  videocassettes,  provide 
a relaxing  way  to  show  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  action.  They  also  serve  as 
resources  for  small-group  discussion. 
Edition  seven  can  be  rented  for  $8  or 
purchased  for  $24.95.  Any  three  past  edi- 
tions can  be  purchased  for  $59.95.  More 
information  is  available  from  Lois  Hertz- 
ler  at  MBM,  1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801.  The  videos  may  also 
be  rented  from  conference  offices  or  from 
Sisters  and  Brothers  at  125  E.  Lincoln, 
Goshen, IN  46526. 
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German  and  Spanish 
Mennonites  in  Uruguay 
to  work  together  more 

Close  to  20  representatives  of  the 
German-speaking  Mennonite  church  and 
the  Spanish-speaking  Mennonite  church 
of  Uruguay  met  recently  in  the  capital 
city  of  Montevideo  to  discuss  the  implica- 
tions of  a new  structure  they  created  at 
an  earlier  meeting.  Called  the  Con- 
fraternity of  Mennonite  Churches  in 
Uruguay,  it  affirms  the  relationship 
which  the  two  churches  began  many 
years  ago.  one  of  its  primary  purposes  is 
to  provide  a place  where  decisions  about 
shared  projects  can  be  made  together 
instead  of  separately. 

The  representatives  also  talked  about 
how  the  structure  would  facilitate  their 
relationships  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
Commission  on  Overseas  Mission  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 
They  said  they  want  to  increase  their 
evangelism  and  church  planting  efforts. 
They  set  a goal:  to  begin  a new  church 
each  year.  They  also  stated  their  desire  to 
have  their  churches  led  by  Uruguayans 
when  possible.  However,  the  representa- 
tives indicated  that  they  still  felt  a need 
for  a North  American  presence  through 


the  Study  Center  in  Montevideo,  which 
provides  continuing  education  for  pastors 
and  develops  lay  leadership. 

“I  am  inspired  by  the  example  of  these 
two  distinct  Mennonite  groups,”  said 
Glendon  Klaassen,  COM  secretary  for 
Latin  America.  “They  are  open  to  dia- 
logue on  issues  and  are  planning  de- 
liberately for  mission  in  contemporary 
society.” 

The  Spanish-speaking  church  agreed  to 
have  its  subsidies  from  COM  and  MBM 
phased  out  over  the  next  five  years.  “I 
was  deeply  moved  by  this  step,”  said 
Gerald  Mumaw,  MBM  director  for  Latin 
America.  “This  desire  to  live  with  the 
same  economic  vulnerability  as  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  is  very  challeng- 
ing.” 

The  representatives  also  discussed  a 
proposal  for  a Latin  America  Anabaptist 
Resource  Center  to  coordinate  inter-Men- 
nonite  relationships  and  resources.  COM 
is  initiating  the  proposal  in  consultation 
with  other  Mennonite  organizations. 

The  Spanish-speaking  church  in  Uru- 
guay is  the  outgrowth  of  mission  work 
started  by  North  American  Mennonites 
in  the  1950s.  The  German-speaking 
church  is  the  result  of  Mennonite  emigra- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union  after  World 
War  II. 


Robert  and  Sylvia  Shirk  Charles  with  Laura 
(10),  Daniel  (7),  and  Sophie  (6). 


BACK  FROM  BELGIUM 

Charleses  complete 
eight  years  of  ministry 

Directing  activities  at  Brussels  Men- 
nonite Center  and  participating  in  a Men- 
nonite-related  congregation  in  the  capital 
city  of  Belgium  occupied  most  of  the 
recently  completed  four-year  term  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers 
Robert  and  Sylvia  Shirk  Charles. 

In  Belgium  since  1980,  they  helped  es- 
tablish the  center  in  1982  as  a joint  initia- 
tive of  MBM  and  Belgium  Mennonite 
Council.  The  center  has  served  as  a Men- 
nonite reference  and  resource  point  for 
four  congregations  that  have  emerged 
from  Mennonite  work  in  Belgium  over  the 
past  40  years. 

Its  facilities  and  program,  which  in- 
clude an  Anabaptist-Mennonite  and  peace 
library,  a quarterly  French-language 
newsletter,  and  meeting  rooms,  have  also 
been  increasingly  used  by  the  wider 
Christian  community  in  Belgium  and  by 
Mennonites  from  other  European  coun- 
tries. 

Charleses  were  members  of  the  Span- 
ish Christian  Community  of  Brussels,  an 
international,  bilingual  congregation  that 
celebrated  its  25th  anniversary  in  1986. 
Robert  served  as  pastor  on  the  leadership 
team  for  the  group. 

When  Charleses  left  Brussels,  Juan 
Romero  and  Maite  Gayo,  a married  cou- 
ple who  recently  completed  studies  at  Eu- 
ropean Mennonite  Bible  School  in  Swit- 
zerland, joined  the  center  staff,  which 
also  includes  Peter  Crossman  and  MBM 
worker  Jean  Gerber  Shank.  Juan  and 
Maite  are  members  of  Spanish  Christian 
Community. 

Charleses  have  begun  a study  leave. 
Robert  began  a two-year  master’s  pro- 
gram in  international  relations  this  fall  at 
Tufts  University  in  the  Boston  suburb  of 
Medford.  Sylvia  is  looking  for  employ- 
ment in  social  work  or  peace  concerns. 

Robert  is  originally  from  (joshen,  Ind., 
and  Sylvia  is  from  Leola,  Pa. 


Venture  Clubs  = — 

exploring  God’s  way 

Introducing  a new  six-year  program  that: 

•Creates  enthusiasm  in  boys  and  girls  in  grades  3-8. 

•Fosters  spiritual  growth,  relationships,  fun,  and  learning 
in  a variety  of  activities. 

•Challenges  club  members  to  follow  Jesus  Christ  in  all 
areas  of  life. 

•Helps  club  members  discover  and  develop  skills  for  living 
as  followers  of  Christ. 

Now  available: 

Introductory  Leader's  Guide{65^6) — contains  samples  of 
various  components  of  the  Venture  Clubs,  which  can  be 
used  to  begin  a club  program  in  your  church  this  year. 

Price  $3.95  (USA),  plus  10%  shipping/handling,  minimum 
$1.00. 

^ . - Venture  Clubs 

OrCiQr  nOITU  Mennonite  Publishing  House 

616  Walnut  Avenue 
Scottdale,  PA  1 5683 
412-887-8500 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  he  shortened. 

Genevieve  King,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

The  New  Age  movement  that  I know 
about  is  totally  different  from  the  New 
Age  movement  Kurt  Hurst  writes  about 
in  “What’s  the  World  Coming  To?”  (Aug. 
23).  Charismatics  would  be  the  first  to 
denounce  teaching  of  the  New  Age  move- 
ment. 

I have  nieces  who  are  completely  sold 
on  the  New  Age  movement.  They  think 
the  world  is  going  to  get  better  and  better 
and  that  postmillennialism  or  premillen- 
nialism  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  because 
Christ  isn’t  coming  back.  They  teach 
some  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  along  with 
those  of  Eastern  religions.  There  is  no 
personal  God,  you  are  your  own  god. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  evil.  We  de- 
liberately never  harbor  negative  thoughts 
about  people,  health,  etc.  Many  of  the 
things  they  teach  are  good  but  most  of  it 
is  totally  missing  the  mark. 


Greg  Bowman,  Fresno,  Ohio 

The  article  “Building  the  Church  in 
Bayou  Country”  (Aug.  9)  takes  me  back  to 
1978— a decade  before  the  scorching  sum- 
mer of  ’88.  My  wife  and  I thought  97 
degrees  was  hot.  We  had  been  traveling 
toward  the  gulf  during  a muggy  Septem- 
ber for  two  days  to  a destination  along 
Bayou  LaFourche,  La.,  somewhere  in 
that  ill-defined  land/water  mixture 
southwest  of  New  Orleans.  Bewildered  by 
the  vagaries  of  New  Orleans  traffic  styles 
during  a late  supper  stop,  we  finally 
managed  to  get  headed  west  toward  a ru- 
mored Mennonite  outpost  in  Des  Alle- 
mands. 

Our  leave-taking  from  Ohio  to  enter 
Voluntary  Service  with  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  had  left  me  emo- 
tionally spent,  what  with  packing  and 
storing  and  not  knowing  if  we  really  had 
a place  to  live  once  we  got  there.  The  trip 
was  long  and  the  future  was  a mystery. 

Few  porch  lights  were  ever  so  welcome 
as  was  Bob  Zehr’s  that  night.  Upon  greet- 
ing us,  he  and  Vivian  must  have 
wondered  what  these  shell-shocked  young 
folks  with  a baby  in  tow  thought  they 
were  going  to  do  for  the  Indians  down  the 
bayou.  Their  hospitality  that  night  was 
sweet  balm  for  frayed  nerves.  However,  it 
proved  to  be  only  an  introduction  to  many 
more  times  we  would  return  to  that  com- 
munity to  find  warm  friendship,  words  of 
encouragement,  gifts  of  support  for  our 
work,  and  spiritual  refreshment  from  a 
people  who  continually  looked  to  God  to 
supply  their  needs. 

During  what  turned  out  to  be  four 
years,  our  family  came  to  see  Les  and 


Mable  Hackman  as  adopted  grandparents 
for  our  children.  Their  graciousness  made 
it  seem  like  we  were  doing  them  a favor 
by  joining  their  family  for  Sunday  after- 
noon food  and  fellowship.  They  modeled 
kindness  and  good  humor  in  so  many 
ways — to  each  other,  to  us,  and  to  many 
people  in  the  community  around  them. 
They  were  people  who  were  full  of  faith 
stories,  as  were  John  and  Esther  Wenger, 
their  kin  and  colleagues  in  the  vision  to 
build  a church  in  the  Des  Allemands 
swamp. 

After  the  first  night  at  Brother  Bob’s 
house  we  stayed  for  Sunday  worship 
and — fortune  of  all  fortunes — a Menno- 
nite-Cajun  potluck.  Little  in  our  previous 
existence  prepared  us  for  the  variety  of 
foods  we  encountered  that  day.  We  found 
we  also  were  unprepared  for  the  cultural 
clashes  that  make  Louisiana  so  dynamic: 
French  / Anglo  / Black  / white  / Indian  / 
Asian,  Old  South/New  South,  Catholic/ 
Protestant,  party/piety,  rich/poor,  tradi- 
tion/television, status  quo/shouts  for 
change,  and  environmental  rape/love  of 
land. 

In  the  midst  of  these  tensions,  Wengers 
and  Hackmans  have  preached  for  decades 
with  their  lives  the  love  of  God  for  all  who 
would  come.  In  a region  where  old  bar- 
riers are  slow  to  fall,  the  Spirit  called 


forth  other  families  to  cast  their  lot  with 
these  hardworking  Yankees  who  had  come 
to  stay.  Building  a solid  foundation  in  a 
land  of  floods,  hurricanes,  and  social  fer- 
ment is  quite  an  accomplishment. 


Gerald  Mast,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio 

The  questions  raised  by  James  Hess 
(“Readers  Say,”  Aug.  2)  concerning  Kray- 
bill’s  article  on  capital  punishment  (June 
21)  rise  from  the  same  theological  and 
ethical  assumptions  that  created  quite  a 
bit  of  confusion  for  me  as  a youth  in  a 
conservative  Mennonite  church.  It  was  al- 
ways difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
the  ministers  would  preach  nonresistance 
and  favor  the  death  penalty  and  more 
military  spending.  Brother  Hess’s  ques- 
tions are  legitimate,  though,  and  I will 
think  seriously  about  them.  I hope  he  and 
nonresistant  folk  like  him  who  seem  in- 
clined to  favor  capital  punishment  will  re- 
ciprocate by  thinking  seriously  about  the 
following  questions  as  well. 

When  my  Christian  friend  who  is  plan- 
ning a career  in  law  enforcement  asks  me 
whether  I think  it  would  be  a sin  for  him 
to  execute  someone,  and  I tell  him,  yes,  I 
think  it  would  be  sin,  can  I also  say  si- 
multaneously that  it  wouldn’t  be  a sin  if 
he  weren’t  a Christian?  If  I can  say  that. 


Lets  folk 
yowt  itv 


You  are  invited  to  be  the  ^est  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  for  a two  and  one-half 
day  campus  experience,  you  will  have  opportunity  to: 

•attend  classes, 

•visit  with  faculty  and  students, 

• experience  the  vigor,  inspiration  and  stimulation  of  our  learning  community. 

This  is  an  excellent,  cost-free  way  to  look  at  ministry  opportunities  and  possibilities  for 
further  biblical  and  theological  training. 


October  27-29, 1988 


II 

Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801 
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Call  John  T.  Kreider  toll-free  (800)368-2665;  Va.  or  Canada  call  collect  (703)433-8771 
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am  I not  also  implying  that  non-Chris- 
tians don’t  need  to  be  saved  from  the  act 
of  executing  others,  since  what  Jesus 
came  to  save  us  from  is  sin?  If  so,  then 
why  did  Jesus  forbid  such  activity  for  his 
disciples? 

If  executing  others  is  a category  of  non- 
sin  that  becomes  sin  only  after  we  become 
Christian,  then  why  does  Scripture  not 
speak  plainly  of  such  a category?  If  we 
make  such  a category,  then  what  other 
sins  might  fall  into  it?  For  example,  does 
Hess  also  believe  that  we  shouldn’t  call 
others  from  the  holocaust  of  abortion 
simply  because  we  can’t  expect  non- 
Christians  and  Christians  with  different 
convictions  to  live  by  our  understanding 
of  Jesus’  commands? 

Why  is  it  so  difficult  for  some  of  us  to 
say  that  all  violence  and  killing  is  sin  and 
that  such  activity  is  part  of  what  makes 
people  sinners  that  need  to  repent  and 
follow  Jesus?  Shouldn’t  we  as  Christians 
call  all  of  our  fellow  humans  from  bro- 
kenness and  point  them  away  from  capi- 
tal punishment,  abortion,  and  weapons 
construction  toward  the  reconciling  love 
of  Christ?  Why  should  the  decision  to  call 
others  to  Christ  in  this  manner  be  based 
on  whether  we  think  it  might  or  might 
not  make  “our  civilization  last  longer”? 
(Whose  civilization  is  Hess  speaking  of 
here?  Is  an  American  society  protected  by 
electric  chairs  and  nuclear  missiles  his 
civilization?) 

Must  our  fright  of  criminals  and  com- 
munists keep  us  who  believe  in  the  law  of 
love  from  being  willing  to  do  without  the 
police  and  military  protection  non-Chris- 
tians and  nonpacifist  Christians  provide 
us?  Is  it  possible  to  love  our  enemies  while 
at  the  same  time  hoping  people  in  the 
government  will  either  execute  them  or 
protect  us  from  them  by  threatening 
them  with  death? 


Tipton  Zehr,  Remsen,  N.Y. 

I appreciated  Karl  Birky’s  article  ‘The 
Business  of  Church  Growth”  (July  26). 
His  writing  challenged  me  to  become 
clearer  in  my  own  thoughts  about  church 
growth.  However,  something  in  me  rebels 
at  God’s  kingdom  being  compared  so 
closely  to  the  business  world. 

There  are  essential  differences  between 


Pontius'  Puddle 


the  church  and  the  business  community. 
McDonald’s  has  no  concern  for  the  heart. 
It  makes  no  difference  to  them  whether 
or  not  you  want  their  hamburgers.  So 
long  as  they’ve  drawn  you  in  and  made 
the  sale,  you  can  dump  the  whole  lot  in 
the  garbage — it  won’t  affect  their  profit 
margin.  Mr.  Birkey  is  exactly  right.  Mc- 
Donald’s is  selling  fun,  not  nutrition. 

I contend  that  the  church  is  “selling” 
nutrition,  not  fun.  The  gospel  of  Jesus 
requires  recognition  of  a heart  need  and  a 
desire  to  have  that  need  filled.  We  cannot 
be  faithful  to  the  call  of  God  if  all  we  do  is 
con  people  inside  our  doors  to  sell  them 
what  they  do  not  want.  The  bottom  line  is 
why  do  we  want  our  churches  to  grow? 
Are  we  adding  people  simply  to  fill  our 
pews  and  our  collection  plates?  Or  do  we 
want  to  see  people  set  free  by  knowing 
Jesus?  His  message  that  “I  came  that 
they  might  have  life,  and  have  it  more 
abundantly”  (John  10:10)  is  where  our 
drawing  power  lies,  not  in  our  ability  to 
outdo  theme  parks  in  enjoyment. 

I,  too,  long  to  see  our  churches  filled  to 
overflowing,  but  not  with  people  we’ve 
dragged  in  by  offering  free  doughnuts 
and  coffee.  I want  those  pews  to  be  filled 
with  the  poor  in  heart  whose  needs  are 
being  met,  with  captives  who  are  being 
set  free,  with  children  of  God  who  are 
longing  to  move  on,  and  to  see  lives 
changed  by  his  grace  and  mercy. 


Yehezkel  Landau,  executive  director, 
Religious  Zionists  for  Strength  and 
Peace,  Jerusalem,  Israel 

I found  “The  Deportation  of  a Nonvio- 
lent Activist”  by  Mark  Siemens  (July  19) 
to  be  generally  fair,  aside  from  the  anti- 
Jewish  prejudice  reflected  in  Siemens’ 
statements  about  how  “the  Israelis”  deal 
with  the  violence  of  terrorists  or  armies: 
“Ten  eyes  for  an  eye!  A hundred  teeth  for 
a tooth!” 

The  policy  of  retaliation  for  violence  in- 
flicted on  Israelis  by  Palestinians  or 
others  is  not  unique  to  our  army  or 
government;  it  is  the  choice  of  wording, 
implying  some  standard  that  even 
exceeds  the  literal  injunction  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  (a  verse  that  itself  has 
been  subject  to  much  misinterpretation). 


that  arouses  my  opposition.  It  suggests 
that  “Israelis”  are  vengeful  and  vindictive 
(perhaps  because  they  are  Jewish  and  not 
believers  in  the  true  gospel  of  love),  and 
not  open  to  peace  or  compromise. 

The  basic  problem  with  Siemens’ 
article,  though,  is  his  failure  to  treat  the 
long  history  of  Palestinian  rejectionism 
toward  Israel,  which  has  made  most  Is- 
raelis mistrustful  of  Palestinian  inten- 
tions, even  those  of  a professed  apostle  of 
nonviolence  like  Dr.  Awad. 

Let  me  add  that  I know  Mubarak  Awad 
personally  and  respect  him.  Our  organi- 
zation hosted  him  as  the  first  speaker  in 
our  Monthly  Forum  series  last  December. 


Cindy  Hartzler-Miller,  Richmond,  Va. 

Some  weeks  ago,  my  adult  Sunday 
school  class  discussed  Phil  Baker-Shenk’s 
June  21  article,  “When  Jury  Service  Con- 
flicts with  Your  Conscience.”  The  con- 
versation was  heated  at  times,  revealing 
disagreement  over  whether  there  is,  in 
fact,  any  reason  jury  service  ought  to  con- 
flict with  religious  beliefs.  Although  I left 
that  Sunday  without  having  formed  a 
personal  conviction  on  the  issue,  I wasn’t 
preoccupied  with  it  because,  after  all,  the 
whole  question  seemed  rather  hypo- 
thetical. 

This  comfortable  feeling  soon  left  me, 
however.  Ten  days  later,  an  important- 
looking package  appeared  in  my  mailbox. 
It  was  from  the  clerk  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Richmond  and  contained  a jury 
summons  and  a 13-page  Handbook  for 
Trial  Jurors.  I felt  only  somewhat 
amused  at  the  court  system’s  uncanny 
timing,  I mostly  felt  upset  and  confused. 

As  I write  this  letter,  I am  still  trying 
to  find  the  most  faithful  response  to  make 
to  the  question  of  jury  service.  Baker- 
Shenk  presented  the  assumption  that 
Mennonites  may  conscientiously  object  to 
jury  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  my  exper- 
ience in  the  Sunday  school  class  showed 
me  that  there  are  Mennonites  who  see 
jury  service  as  a civil  duty  and  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a positive  Christian  in- 
fluence. 

Although  I don’t  expect  Mennonites  to 
reach  consensus  on  an  issue  like  this,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  the  question  of  whether 
(or  in  what  cases)  Christians  should  serve 
on  juries  is  not  purely  a matter  of  per- 
sonal concern.  I would  like  to  see  groups 
within  Mennonite  and  other  denomina- 
tions engage  in  further  dialogue  on  this 
important  subject. 

Editor’s  response:  As  Phil  Baker- 
Shenk  mentioned  in  his  article,  a more  ex- 
tensive discussion  of  this  issue  is  found  in 
the  booket  The  Christian  and  Jury  Duty 
by  Duane  Ruth-Heffelbower.  It  is  free 
t from  Mennonite  Centarl  Committee  at 
I 134  Plaza  Dr.,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9,  or 
! 21  S.  12th  St.,  Akron,  PA  17501. 
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Illinois  men  reenact  1880  bam-raising.  Many  have  heard  or  have  seen  pictures  of 
an  Amish  barn-raising,  but  very  few  have  the  chance  of  helping  raise  a barn. 
Recently  about  40  men  took  on  the  challenge  of  raising  an  old  bam  that  Glenn 
Busenitz  of  Roanoke,  111.,  tore  down  to  rebuild  on  his  farm.  Busenitz  and  his  chief 
assistant,  Dave  Kennel,  began  taking  the  barn  down  piece  by  piece  last  February. 
Each  piece  was  carefully  numbered  and  identified  on  paper  to  aid  in  reassembly.  “I 
did  the  whole  project  to  preserve  the  skill  and  craftmanship  of  a bygone  era,”  said 
Busenitz.  He  noted  that  the  original  bam-raising  was  recorded  in  Henry  Smith’s 
book,  Mennmite  Country  Boy.  This  was  the  first  barn-raising  for  most  of  the  people 
present. — Dale  Gehman 


Goshen  College  balanced  its  budget  for  the 
49th  consecutive  year.  Contributions  during 
the  1987-88  fiscal  year  totaled  $3.4  million, 
including  nearly  $1.8  million  from  alumni  and 
nearly  $700,000  from  Mennonite  churches  and 
other  church  friends.  Unrestricted  contribu- 
tions— those  used  to  help  balance  the  current 
operating  budget — amounted  to  $1.7  million. 
Restricted  gifts — those  designated  for  special 
programs  or  funds  outside  the  current  operat- 
ing budget— also  totaled  $1.7  million,  including 
nearly  $1  million  for  the  college’s  endowment. 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School  has 
an  enrollment  this  fall  of  some  640 — similar 
to  last  year’s.  It  is  the  third  consecutive  year 
that  the  enrollment  has  topped  600.  LMHS  is 
the  largest  Mennonite  high  school  in  North 
America. 

The  Voluntary  Service  unit  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
closed  at  the  end  of  August.  Nearly  50  VSers 
were  part  of  the  unit  during  its  seven  years  of 
service  in  the  community.  They  helped  at  Men- 
nonite Offices,  repaired  the  homes  of  the  eld- 
erly, served  community  agencies,  worked  at 
peace/justice  issues,  and  related  to  troubled 
youth  through  Youth  for  Christ.  Some  of  the 
last  VSers  will  continue  serving  until  their 
contractural  agreements  end. 

Crossroads,  the  introduction  service  for  sin- 
gle people,  now  has  over  200  members,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  22  to  84.  Started  two  years  ago 
by  Miriam  Hurst  Hernden  with  the  help  of  an 
advisory  board.  Crossroads  is  for  Mennonites 
and  Brethren  looking  for  a spouse  or  a friend. 
“An  average  of  30  to  40  inquiries  come  in  every 
month,  and  new  members  join  each  week,” 
says  Hernden.  “The  ratio  of  women  to  men  is  2 
to  1,  which  is  a much  better  average  than  is 
found  elsewhere.”  More  information  is 
available  from  Hernden  at  Crossroads,  Box  32, 
North  Tonawanda,  NY  14120. 

Mennonites  were  represented  at  two  inter- 
national peace  conferences  recently  in 
Europe.  The  first  one  was  a gathering  in 
Sjovik,  Sweden,  for  170  Baptist  peacemakers 
from  around  the  world  and  the  second  one  was 
an  ecumenical  gathering  in  Assisi,  Italy,  for 
500  peacemakers  from  around  the  world.  At- 
tending both  conferences  was  Edgar  Metzler,  a 
Mennonite  who  serves  as  coordinator  of  New 
Call  to  Peacemaking— a cooperative  program 
of  Mennonites,  Friends,  and  Brethren  in  North 
America.  One  of  the  speakers  at  the  Baptist 
conference  was  Mennonite  theologian  John 
Yoder  from  Notre  Dame  University  in  Indiana. 

A record  64  men’s  teams  from  57  congrega- 
tions competed  in  the  1 1th  annual  Mennonite 
Slo-Pitch  Softball  Tourney,  Sept.  3-5,  in  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.  The  “A”  team  from  Yellow  Creek 
Mennonite  Church  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  defeated 
the  team  from  Mt.  Pleasant  Mennonite  Church 
of  Chesapeake,  Va.,  in  the  championship  game. 
A dozen  women’s  teams  competed  in  the  rela- 
tively new  women’s  division  of  the  tourney. 
Central  Mennonite  Church  of  Ft.  Wayne  was 
the  victor.  Though  the  tourney  started  out  as 
an  Indiana  event,  the  number  of  states  repre- 
sented this  year  was  seven.  The  organizers  said 
they  will  have  to  limit  the  number  of  men’s 
teams  next  year  to  64.  All  profits  from  the 
tourney  go  to  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

“Your  Check  Is  in  the  Mail:  The  Honesty 
Issue”  was  the  subject  of  the  first  Michiana 
Chapter  meeting  of  Mennonite  Economic  De- 


velopment Associates  for  the  1988-89  year.  The 
speaker  was  Wally  Kroeker,  editor  of  The  Mar- 
ketplace, the  publication  of  MEDA,  which  is 
based  in  Winnipeg,  Man.  The  Sept.  17  event 
was  held  at  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church 
near  Goshen,  Ind.  The  other  chapter  meetings 
scheduled  are:  Oct.  22  in  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Feb. 
2 near  Middlebury,  Ind.;  Mar.  3-5  near  Winona 
Lake,  Ind.;  and  Apr.  29  near  Sturgis,  Mich. 
More  information  is  available  from  Michiana 
MEDA  at  Box  871,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone 
219-533-6230. 

A growing  congregation  in  Lewisburg,  Pa., 
has  a new  building.  It  is  for  Buffalo  Men- 
nonite Church,  which  now  has  132  members 
and  an  average  attendance  of  202.  Volunteers 
did  about  one-fourth  of  the  work  on  the  build- 
ing, and  the  funds  needed  to  complete  the 
project  were  $180,000.  The  congregation’s  orig- 
inal building  had  been  constructed  in  1965  to 
accommodate  the  50  members  and  others  who 
were  attending  at  that  time. 

A new  church  is  being  planted  in  Sapporo, 
Japan,  as  the  result  of  a decision  by  small-but- 
growing  Shalom  Mennonite  Church  to  divide 
and  start  a new  group  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  city.  Shalom’s  meetingplace  has  been 
bursting  at  the  seams  since  spring,  with  more 
than  30  regular  attenders.  Yoshihiro  Koba- 
yashi,  a high  school  English  teacher  and  direc- 
tor of  the  new  Mennonite  Learning  Center  in 


Sapporo,  is  leading  the  new  group.  He  is  a 1987 
graduate  of  Tokyo  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary. Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers 
Ken  and  Natalie  Johnson  Shenk  continue  to 
assist  the  Shalom  congregation. 

New  missionaries  Mike  and  Becky  Wig- 
ginton  are  now  on  location  in  northern  Ar- 
gentina following  language  study  in  Bolivia. 
Their  assignment  under  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  is  with  the  scattered  Indian  churches 
of  the  Chaco  area.  They  are  currently  living  in 
Formosa  while  they  orient  themselves  to  In- 
dian life  and  church  life.  They,  along  with  the 
other  local  MBM  missionaries,  are  exploring 
options  for  the  best  long-term  place  for  them  to 
live. 

Ontario  graduate  students  Bernie  and  Pa- 
tricia Froese-Germaine  pay  “taxes”  when- 
ever they  have  a snack.  Then,  when  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  or  the  local  food 
bank  have  special  needs,  they  donate  the  ac- 
cumulated tax  to  help  the  hungry.  The  couple 
began  their  luxury  tax  last  November  in  an  ef- 
fort to  practically  demonstrate  their  concern 
for  hungry  people.  Their  learnings  in  environ- 
mental studies  at  York  University  have  made 
them  especially  aware  of  the  plight  of  the 
poor — particularly  in  the  third  world.  The 
luxury-tax  idea  came  from  Living  More  ivith 
Less,  a Herald  Press  book  by  Doris  Janzen 
Longacre. 
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Hesston  College’s  first  building,  Green 
Gables,  stands  empty  after  nearly  80  years  of 
continuous  use,  and  now  the  college  doesn’t 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  The  primary  reason 
for  closing  the  building  was  a warning  by  ar- 
chitects and  engineers  that  it  is  deteriorating 
structurally  and  is  a fire  hazard.  “We’re  open 
to  realistic  suggestions  about  the  building’s 
fate,”  says  President  Kirk  Alliman.  “Renova- 
tion would  be  very  expensive  because  so  many 
aspects  of  the  structure  and  its  various  sys- 
tems need  to  be  upgraded  or  replaced  if  the 
building  is  to  be  useful  and  safe.”  Built  in  1909, 
Green  Gables  has  served  primarily  as  a resi- 
dence hall  over  the  years. 

Hesston  College  faculty  pursued  curriculum 
development  projects  that  took  them  to  such 
places  as  London’s  theater  district  to  catch  up 
on  the  season’s  newest  plays  or  to  Phoenix  to 
arrange  a mountain-flying  course.  Ten  instruc- 
tors received  grants  to  supplement  activities 
that  will  improve  teaching  skills  or  program 
curriculum.  According  to  Assistant  Academic 
Dean  Phil  Osborne,  the  curriculum  develop- 
ment projects  strengthen  Hesston’s  commit- 
ment to  high  academic  standards  and  allow  the 
college  to  explore  programs  that  are  responsive 
to  students’  needs  and  interests. 

Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School 
has  launched  a self-evaluation  process  that 
will  have  long-term  implications  for  curricu- 
lum, student  recruitment,  and  fund-raising. 
The  process  will  start  with  feedback  from  the 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  school’s  constituents.  “What  do 
you  want  Christopher  Dock  to  be?”  is  the  ques- 
tion they  will  be  asked.  “There  are  times  when 
an  institution  needs  to  step  back,  take  a look  at 
itself,  and  determine  whether  it’s  meeting  the 
needs  of  its  constituents,”  said  Dale  Wentorf, 
the  school’s  new  director  of  development.  The 
self-evaluation,  which  will  take  eight  to  10 
months,  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  school’s 
34-year  history. 

A quilt  made  by  fourth-graders  brought  the 
highest  price  among  nearly  70  quilts— 
$3,100 — at  the  recent  annual  auction  to  raise 
money  for  Penn  View  Christian  School  in 
Souderton,  Pa.  It  centered  around  pairs  of  ani- 
mals boarding  Noah’s  ark.  Receipts  this  year 
totaled  nearly  $75,000.  Penn  View,  with  740 
students  in  nursery  through  eighth  grade,  is 
the  largest  Mennonite  school — not  including 
colleges — in  North  America. 

Children  in  Iowa  emptied  their  piggy  banks 
and  asked  for  jobs  at  home  to  raise  money  for 
Nicaragua.  They  were  the  70  participants  in 
vacation  Bible  school  at  Washington  Menno- 
nite Church,  and  the  project  was  to  provide 
chickens  to  enrich  the  diet  of  the  needy  in  a 
country  suffering  from  civil  war  and  economic 
troubles.  Mennonite  Central  Committee  is 
building  a chicken  house  there,  and  children 
are  invited  to  pay  the  $1.25  needed  to  buy  and 
raise  each  chick.  The  total  contributed  by  the 
children  in  the  Washington  congregation  was 
$617.  “I  think  this  should  be  an  example  of 
what  a small  Bible  school  can  do,”  said  super- 
intendent Mary  Yoder. 

A tree-planting  symbolized  a Colorado  con- 
gregation’s commitment  to  long-term 
growth.  Everyone  in  attendance  at  a recent 
worship  service  of  Glennon  Heights  Mennonite 
Church  in  Lakewood  took  part  in  covering  the 
roots  and  contributing  toward  the  cost  of  the 
tree.  The  congregation  has  chosen  six  areas  of 
emphasis  that  tie  in  with  the  denomination’s 
Vision  95:  stewardship,  visitor  contact  and 
follow-up,  congregational  visibility,  nurture  of 


old  and  new  members,  youth  ministry,  and 
facility  usage  and  planning. 

Fourteen  teachers  went  to  China  under  Chi- 
na Educational  Exchange  following  a July  12- 
18  orientation  in  Winnipeg,  Man.  It  was  the 
sixth  annual  orientation  for  the  inter-Men- 
nonite  agency.  The  14  joined  20  CEE  teachers 
who  are  already  in  China.  'They  all  teach 
English  at  various  universities,  colleges,  and 
institutes.  The  14  are  Kenneth  and  Nancy  Long 
of  New  Wilmington,  Pa.;  Mary  Karen  and 
Robert  Gosselink  of  Waterloo,  Ont.;  Lyne 
Courtmanche  and  Larry  Paetkau  of  'Thomp- 
son, Man.;  Edward  and  Margaret  Boldt  of 
Kitchener,  Ont.;  John  and  Magdalene  Janzen 
of  Grimsby,  Ont.;  Ruth  Nisly  of  Portland, 
Oreg.;  Gayle  Zacharias  of  Winnipeg,  Man.;  and 
John  and  Helen  Ratzlaff  of  Abbotsford,  B.C. 

Nearly  130  people  attended  two  church 
planters  workshops  recently  in  two  different 
locations — at  Foothills  Conference  Center  in 
Morrison,  Colo.,  and  Black  Rock  Retreat  Cen- 
ter near  Quarryville,  Pa.  They  were  sponsored 
by  the  Mennonite  and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  churches.  Two  of  the  resource 
persons  served  at  both  places — Doug  Fike,  pas- 


tor of  Communion  Fellowship  in  Goshen,  Ind., 
and  Ervin  Stutzman,  associate  director  of 
home  ministries  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  The  Black  Rock  workshop  also 
doubled  as  Eastern  Board’s  annual  School  of 
Apostles. 

An  evangelism  event  similar  to  Alive  85  is 
being  planned  for  Anabaptist  denominations. 
The  dates  are  Apr.  18-21, 1991.  So  far,  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church  have  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate. A volunteer  is  needed  to  coordinate 
the  event.  Enquiries  can  be  sent  to  Don  Yoder 
at  10614  N.  40th  Ave.,  Phoenix,  AZ  85029. 

Mennonites  and  Quakers  in  the  Netherlands 
have  jointly  published  a booklet  on  peace. 

Called  God’s  Peace  Wins  the  Battle,  it  provides 
background  on  the  two  groups’  peace  witness 
and  offers  help  in  the  search  for  a peace 
strategy.  The  booklet  was  prepared  by  a work- 
ing group  from  both  denominations  as  a con- 
tribution to  the  ongoing  World  Council  of 
Churches  focus  on  “Justice,  Peace,  and  the  In- 
tegrity of  Creation.”  It  will  also  be  the  focus  for 
courses  in  Dutch  Mennonite  churches  next 
year. 


"The  Purple  Packet’  reprinted  three  times.  Demand  for  the  “The  Purple  Packet” 
has  far  exceeded  initial  expectations.  The  packet,  prepared  by  the  Domestic  Violence 
Task  Force  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  is  a collection  of  resources  for  pastors 
and  congregations  ministering  to  victims  of  domestic  violence.  It  was  first  printed  in 
spring  1987.  Since  then,  2,000  packets  have  been  distributed;  it  was  reprinted  for  the 
third  time  in  September. 

Many  people  requesting  the  packet  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  church  is  finally  ad- 
dressing this  issue,  says  task  force  member  Ruby  Friesen  Zehr.  'The  church  has  too 
often  been  more  of  a problem  than  a help  for  many  people  working  in  the  area  of 
domestic  violence.  They  say  church  teachings  have  been  used  to  condone  abuse  or  to 
encourage  women  to  submit  to  abuse.  Others  charge  the  church  with  complicity 
simply  for  having  kept  silent  so  long. 

'The  Domestic  Violence  Task  Force  was  formed  by  MCC  Canada  Victim-Offender 
Ministries  and  the  MCC  U.S.  Office  of  Criminal  Justice,  in  cooperation  with  the  MCC 
Committee  on  Women’s  Concerns.  The  members  of  the  task  force  are  (left  to  right) 
Clare  Schumm,  Shirley  Souder,  Peggy  Regehr,  Ruby  Friesen  Zehr,  and  Melita 
Rempel.  The  packets  are  available  in  the  United  States  from  the  MCC  U.S.  Office  of 
Criminal  Justice  at  107  W.  Lexington  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46516,  and  in  Canada  from 
the  MCC  Domestic  Violence  Task  Force  at  205-1317A  Portage  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  MB 
R3G  0V3. 
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Mennonite  World  Conference  is  offering  free 
copies  of  a 10-year-old  peace/justice  book.  It 

is  The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Way  of  Peace,  a 
collection  of  speeches  on  peace  and  justice  from 
the  10th  Assembly  of  MWC  in  Wichita,  Kans. 
The  books  can  be  obtained  from  MWC  at  465 
Gundersen  Dr.,  Suite  200,  Carol  Stream,  IL 
60188. 

New  appointments: 

•Ann  Martin,  assistant  director,  China  Educa- 
tional Exchange.  She  previously  spent  eight 
months  studying  the  Chinese  language  in 
China  following  a two-year  term  as  a CEE 
English  teacher  at  Chongqing  Teachers  College 
in  China.  Before  that  she  worked  in  informa- 
tion services  at  Goshen  College.  CEE  is  an 
inter-Mennonite  program  based  in  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

•Paul  Troyer,  manager  of  a new  insurance 
plan,  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid.  He  is  responsible 
for  the  ShareNet  Employer  Plan  which  offers 
group  insurance  to  employers.  After  several 
years  in  the  banking  industry,  he  joined  the 
MM  A staff  in  1981.  He  has  been  senior  com- 
pliance analyst  for  the  past  five  years. 

•Sue  Blauch,  assistant  director  of  admissions. 
Eastern  Mennonite  College.  She  is  responsible 
for  student  recruitment  in  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  District  of  Columbia.  She  had 
been  a resident  director  in  a women’s  dormi- 
tory at  EMC  since  her  graduation  from  the 
college  in  1986. 

•Steve  Kaufman,  information  systems 
manager,  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  Information  Systems  De- 
partment, which  develops  and  implements 
software  for  computer  users  at  MMA.  He 
joined  the  MMA  staff  in  1978  and  served  the 
past  three  years  as  systems  analyst  manager. 
•Deborah  Laws-Landis,  staff  person  in  aging, 
Lancaster  Conference.  She  is  responsible  for 
the  staff  work  of  the  Commission  on  Aging. 
She  worked  previously  in  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Office  of  Aging  and  later  at  the  nearby  Breth- 
ren Village. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Eugenio  Romero  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  El 
Buen  Pastor  Mennonite  Church,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  on  June  18.  He  was  licensed  in  1987. 

•Paul  Yoder  became  interim  pastor  of  Meadow 
Mountain  Mennonite  Church,  Swanton,  Md., 
on  July  1.  He  also  continues  as  minister  of 
evangelism  at  nearby  Cherry  Glade  Mennonite 
Church. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Phil  and  Julie  Bender  went  to  Ghana  in 
September  under  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
to  teach  at  Good  News  Training  Institute  in  the 
capital  city  of  Accra  and  to  develop  fraternal 
relationships  with  Ghana  Mennonite  Church. 
Phil  taught  for  12  years  at  Elim  Bible  Institute 
in  Altona,  Man.,  and  was  a radio  producer/ 
speaker  for  Faith  and  Life  Communications  in 
Winnipeg,  Man.  Julie  (Bontrager)  is  a trained 
social  worker  who  has  been  a counselor,  youth 
minister,  and  Elim  instructor.  Their  address  is 
GNTI,  Box  6484,  Accra  North,  Ghana. 

•Steve  and  Dorothy  WiebeMohnson  went  to 
England  in  August  in  preparation  for  an  MBM 
assignment  in  West  Africa.  They  are  studying 
for  one  year  at  the  Centre  for  New  Religious 
Movements.  Steve  studied  the  past  two  years 
at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 
Dorothy  was  a nurse  at  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Me- 
morial Hospital.  Before  they  were  married 
they  both  served  in  Europe  under  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  Their  address  is 
CENERM,  Selly  Oak  Colleges,  Birmingham 
B29  6LQ,  England. 

•Marvin  and  Neta  Faye  Yoder  returned  to 


Japan  in  August  following  a three-month 
North  American  assignment.  They  are  MBM 
missionaries  who  are  currently  serving  the 
Mennonite  congregation  in  Ashoro.  Their  ad- 
dress is  Nishi-machi  3-chome  1-2,  Ashoro-cho, 
Ashoro-gun,  Hokkaido  089-37,  Japan. 

•Dennis  and  Connie  Byler  returned  to  Spain  in 
September  following  a three-month  North 
American  assignment.  They  are  MBM  workers 
who  serve  several  Christian  fellowships  in 
Burgos.  Their  address  is  c/Madrid,  12,  3 Iz., 
09002  Burgos,  Spain. 

•Tom  and  Disa Rutschman  returned  to  Sweden 
in  August  following  a two-month  North 
American  assignment.  They  are  self-support- 
ing MBM  workmens  who  are  involved  in  youth 
ministries  in  Jokkmokk.  Their  address  is  Lin- 
gonstigen  14,  S-96040  Jokkmokk,  Sweden. 
•Paul  and  Peggy  Wyse  went  to  Kenya  in 
August  to  work  in  computer  support  for  trans- 
lation work  in  neighboring  Sudan.  They  serve 
with  Wycliffe  Bible  Translators  and  are  also 
MBM  overseas  mission  associates.  They  were 
involved  in  similar  work  previously  in  Peru. 
Their  address  is  SIL  Sudan,  Box  44456, 
Nairobi,  Kenya. 

•Herman  and  Mary  Ann  Hartzler  returned  to 
Spain  in  September  following  a four-month 
North  American  assignment.  They  serve  in  the 
radio  ministry  of  Gospel  Missionary  Union  and 
are  also  MBM  overseas  mission  associates. 
Their  address  is  Calle  Suriname,  3,  El  Atabal, 
29190  Puerto  de  la  Torre,  Malaga,  Spain. 


•Mark  and  Darlene  Weaver  returned  from 
Zaire  in  July.  They  serve  under  Mission  Avia- 
tion Fellowship  and  are  also  MBM  overseas 
mission  associates.  Mark  is  studying  at  Hess- 
ton  College  and  Darlene  is  pursuing  opportu- 
nities in  nursing.  Their  address  is  503  Plaza 
Blvd.,  Hesston,  KS  67062. 

•Mervin  and  Venita  Birky  went  to  Puerto  Rico 
in  September  to  serve  one  year  at  Academia 
Menonita  Betania  as  MBM  mission  interns. 
Mervin  is  on  sabbatical  leave  as  pastor  of  West 
Union  Mennonite  Church,  Parnell,  Iowa.  Their 
address  is  AMB,  Apartado  H,  Aibonito,  PR 
00609. 

•Eric  Troyer,  Andre  Yoder,  and  Christian 
Bellar  returned  from  Brazil  in  August  after 
serving  one-year  terms  as  MBM  mission 
interns.  Troyer  and  Yoder  are  students  at 
Goshen  College,  and  Bellar  is  a student  at 
Manchester  College. 

New  books: 

•Mennonites  in  China  by  Robert  and  Alice 
Pannabecker  Ramseyer.  It  is  a concise  history 
of  Mennonite  mission  work  in  that  country. 
The  authors  are  currently  missionaries  in  Ja- 
pan. Alice  is  the  daughter  of  China  mis- 
sionaries, and  Robert  is  a former  missions 
professor.  The  book,  published  by  China  Edu- 
cational Exchange,  is  available  for  $5  from 
CEE  at  134  Plaza  Dr.,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9, 
or  21  S.  12th  St.,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

•Our  Learning  Environment  edited  by  Lauren 


Writer  and  family  visit  editor.  Barbara  Fast  (right),  a writer  for  the  Herald  Bible 
School  Series,  used  vacation  time  recently  to  visit  the  editor  for  the  project  at  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House  in  Scottdale,  Pa.  As  the  family  visited  with  Marjorie 
Waybill  (left),  who  is  the  editor  in  charge  of  the  Bible  school  materials  project,  the 
cooperation  in  the  family  during  the  writing  of  the  course  became  evident.  The  writer 
included  a song  written  by  her  husband,  John.  Son  David,  age  9,  helped  by  creating 
samples  of  the  activity  pieces,  such  as  the  puppets  and  lion  that  Barbara  sent  along 
with  the  manuscript.  Daughter  Ellen,  15,  accompanied  her  family  on  the  visit  to 
MPH,  but  said  she  had  no  other  direct  involvement  in  this  project.  Barbara  and  her 
family  live  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  Herald  Bible  School  Series  is  a completely  new  five-day  course  prepared  by 
many  writers  and  artists.  The  material  is  divided  into  11  grade  levels,  from  nursery 
to  grade  8.  Student  material  includes  an  eight-page  leaflet  and  activity  pieces  appro- 
priate for  the  age  level.  Full-color  art  is  used  on  all  student  pieces.  The  teacher’s  guide 
includes  step-by-step  outlines  for  each  of  the  five  sessions,  resources,  and  diagrams. 
The  material  is  scheduled  for  use  starting  in  1989. — David  Hiebert 
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Four  from  Meimonite  Church  begin  MCC  service.  Four  people  from  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  were  among  19  new  Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers  partici- 
pating in  orientation,  Aug.  2-12,  at  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.  They  were  (left 
to  right):  Douglas  Yoder  of  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  university  student  in  Poland;  Mary  Jane 
Brenneman  of  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  preschool  and  elementary  teacher  in  Egypt;  and 
Eric  and  Mary  Bendfeldt  of  Crewe,  Va.,  church  community  development  workers  in 
Tanzania. 


Friesen.  It  is  a summary  of  ideas  and  proposals 
on  education  generated  by  Goshen  College 
faculty  members  during  a special  five-day 
faculty  workshop  in  August  1987.  The  editor  is 
a theater  professor  at  the  college.  The  book, 
published  by  Goshen  College,  is  available  for 
$6  from  the  college  bookstore  at  GC,  Goshen, 
IN  46526. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Business  manager,  Goshen  College.  Responsi- 
bilities include  budget  development  and  con- 
trol, employee  benefit  programs,  facilities/ 
grounds  maintenance,  and  building  programs. 
Send  resume  to  Victor  Stoltzfus  at  the  college, 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 

•Dean  of  academic  affairs,  Bluffton  College, 
starting  Aug.  1, 1989.  Qualifications  include  an 
earned  doctorate  and  experience  in  college 
teaching  and  administration.  Bluffton  is  re- 
lated to  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  Send  resume  to  Elmer  Neufeld  at  the 
college,  Bluffton,  OH  45817. 

•Food  service  director,  Menno  Haven  Camp 
and  Retreat  Center,  Tiskilwa,  111.  This  is  either 
a salaried  or  voluntary  service  position.  Con- 
tact Rod  Detweiler  at  Menno  Haven,  R.  1,  Box 
94,  Tiskilwa,  IL  61368;  phone  815-646-4344. 

Special  meetings:  A.  Don  Augsburger,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  at  Midway,  Columbiana,  Ohio, 
Oct.  21-23.  Leon  Schnupp,  Chester,  Pa.,  at 
Erisman,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Nov.  6-13. 

Change  of  address:  Norman  Derstine  from 
Chandler,  Ariz.,  to  4334  W.  Vista  Ave.,  Glen- 
dale, AZ  85301.  Robert  and  Sylvia  Shirk 
Charles  from  Goshen,  Ind.  (and  Belgium  be- 
fore that)  to  12  Curtis  St.,  §2,  Somerville,  MA 
02144.  Stephen  and  Jean  Gerber  Shank  from 
Brussels  to  42  rue  Longue,  5911  Pietrain, 
Belgium.  Paul  and  Dawn  Nelson  from  26 
Clonliffe  Gardens  to  101  Annadale  Drive, 
Dublin  9,  Ireland.  Larry  and  Eleanor  Miller 
from  Strasbourg,  France,  to  209  Carter  Rd., 
Goshen,  IN  46526  (for  one  year).  Mike  and 
Becky  Wigginton  from  Cochabamba,  Bolivia, 
to  Casilla  196,  3600  Formosa  City,  Formosa 
Province,  Argentina.  Willard  M.  Swartley 
from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  8 Brazos  Rd.,  East 
Haven,  CT  06512;  phone  203-467-5117  (for  one 
year). 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Ascencio,  Samuel  and  Glenda  (Myers),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  third  child,  first  son,  Donavan 
Wayne,  Aug.  24. 

Beisker,  Danny  and  Patty  (Kurtz),  Leola, 
Pa.,  third  son,  Alex  Jordan,  Aug.  23. 

Bouwman,  Jan  Gerrit  and  Wanda  (Shank), 
Bolingbrook,  111.,  second  and  third  sons,  Ben- 
jamin Ray  and  Nicholas  Hans,  July  15. 

Bruner,  Keith  and  Peggy  (Yoder),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Michael  Thomas, 
Sept.  2. 

Coblentz,  Marion  and  Nancy  (Miller),  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  fourth  son,  Eric  David,  Aug.  4. 

DeMeuleneare,  Paul  and  Taralea,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Goeffrey 
Robert,  Aug.  3. 

Duft,  Stephen  and  Patricia  (Ritter), 
Warsaw,  Mo.,  first  child,  Matthew  Ryan,  Apr. 
21. 

Eberly,  Charles  and  Sonya  F.  (Stahl),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Heidi  Rene,  June  19. 

Erb,  Lyle  and  Sherry  (Countrymen),  Tav- 
istock, Ont.,  first  child,  Christopher  Lyle,  Aug. 
23. 


Garber,  Joel  and  Cheri  (Hostetler),  Mount 
Joy,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jason  Levi, 
Aug.  11. 

Gibson,  Alden  and  Gloria  (Snyder),  Breslau, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Benjamin  Alden 
Snyder,  Aug.  7. 

Gingerich,  Wayne  and  Anita  (Kaufman), 
Zurich,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kyle 
Wayne,  Sept.  1. 

Good,  Keith  and  Karen  (Keenan),  Westover, 
Md.,  second  daughter,  Kristen  Claire,  July  7. 

Good,  Paul  and  Mary  (Rosenberger),  Rich- 
landtown.  Pa.,  second  son,  David  John,  Aug.  7. 

Hershberger,  Duane  and  Ruth  (Lapp),  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Heidi 
Anne,  Aug.  20. 

Johnston,  Keith  B.  and  Deborah  (Gahman), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Christopher  Michael, 
July  26. 

Kanagy,  Philip  and  Janine  (Mininger),  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Marsha  Victoria,  May 
10. 

Kauffman,  Merrill  and  Sharon  (Yoder), 
Glendive,  Mont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Justin 
Morris,  Aug.  5. 

King,  A.  J.  and  Crystal  (Lehman),  Princess 
Anne,  Md.,  second  son,  Jonathan  Wesley,  Aug. 
22. 

King,  Bill  and  Debbie  (Bontrager),  Marion, 
Md.,  first  child,  Joseph  William,  Mar.  29. 

Lippoldt,  Doug  and  Danielle  (Kennedy), 
Gaithersburg,  Md.,  first  child,  Erika  Kristen, 
Aug.  18. 

Loucks,  Lynn  and  Carol  (Geier),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Garrett  Lynn,  Aug.  28. 

Reist,  Mervin  and  Kay  (Hartzler),  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  first  child,  Danielle  Brin,  Aug.  2. 

Ressler,  John  and  Roberta  (DuCharme), 
North  Lawrence,  Ohio,  first  child,  Corey 
Pierre,  Aug.  16. 

Roth,  Evan  and  Grace  (Hunsberger),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Alisa  Marie,  June  29. 

Schloegel,  Larry  and  Marianne  (Whilford), 
Haslett,  Mich.,  first  child,  Nathaniel  Edward, 
July  25. 

Thompson,  Sheldon  and  Pamela  Fae 
(Grogg),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  second  son,  Justin 


Lee,  May  31. 

Troyer,  Eugene  and  Norma  (Classen),  Stur- 
gis, Mich.,  first  child,  Austin  Scott,  Sept.  5. 

Weaver,  Duane  and  Donna  (Longacre),  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Kevin 
Bryce,  Aug.  6. 

Yoder,  Jason  J.  and  Donna-Marie  (Francis), 
Leola,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Daniel  John, 
Aug.  30. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald  ” if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Bucher-Hostetter.  Samuel  J.  Bucher,  Har- 
man, W.Va.,  Laneville  cong.,  and  Kathryn 
Hostetter,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Bank  cong.,  by 
David  Burkholder,  Raymond  Charles,  and  Jo- 
seph Mininger,  Aug.  13. 

Blessing-Creech.  James  Blessing,  Wa- 
karusa,  Ind.,  and  Leah  Creech,  Nappanee,  Ind., 
by  Dale  Shenk,  July  30. 

Delgado-Horn.  Thomas  Delgado,  Hutch- 
inson, Kans.,  Catholic  Church  and  Janelle 
Horn,  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  South  Hutchinson 
cong.,  by  Calvin  King,  Aug.  13. 

Graber-King.  Lester  Graber  and  Kristal 
King,  both  from  Washington,  D.C.,  Wash- 
ington Community  Fellowship,  by  Linford 
King,  Aug.  6. 

Hooley-Miller.  John  H.  Hooley,  Berkey 
Avenue  cong.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Jenny  Miller, 
Tri-Lakes  Chapel,  Bristol,  Ind.,  by  William  D. 
Hooley,  father  of  the  groom,  Aug.  6. 

Landis-Stoltzfus.  Larry  Landis,  Gap,  Pa., 
Old  Road  cong.,  and  Cheryl  Stoltzfus,  Honey 
Brook,  Pa.,  Rockville  cong.,  by  Amos  K.  Stoltz- 
fus, Jr.,  and  Rodney  Nafziger,  Sept.  4. 

Litwiller-Johnson.  Kevin  Litwiller,  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  Hopedale  cong.,  and  Lisa  Johnson, 
Manson,  Iowa,  Manson  cong.,  by  Scott  Swartz- 
endruber,  Aug.  20. 
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Longacre-Vallauri.  G.  Robert  Longacre, 
Franconia,  Pa.,  and  Dana  Vallauri,  Telford, 
Pa.,  both  of  Swamp  cong.,  by  Randy  Heacock, 
Sept.  10. 

Martin-North.  Stan  Martin,  Goshen,  Ind., 
and  Brenda  North,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  both  of  Bel- 
mont cong.,  by  Wayne  North  and  Loyal  Mar- 
tin, fathers  of  the  groom  and  bride,  Aug.  20. 

Milburn-Sollenberger.  Harvey  Milburn, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  South  Christian  St.  cong.,  and 
Melody  Ann  Sollenberger,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Shady  Pine  cong.,  by  Lawrence  Chiles  and 
Samuel  Sollenberger,  father  of  the  bride,  Aug. 
27. 

Miller-Fritsch.  Harold  Miller,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Olive  cong.,  and  Traci  Fritsch,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  by  Dale  Shenk,  Aug.  14. 

Murphy-Esch.  Shaun  Murphy,  West  Lib- 
erty, Ohio,  and  Diane  Esch,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  South  Union  cong.,  by  Lynn  Miller,  Sept. 
2. 

Pence-Kratz.  Robert  Paul  Pence,  McGeh- 
eysville,  Va.,  and  Celah  Deanne  Kratz,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Weavers  cong.,  by  Paul  Kratz, 
father  of  the  bride,  and  Thomas  Geiman,  June 
18. 

Smith-Reber.  Jeffrey  Smith,  Palmer  Lake, 
Colo.,  Mountain  Community  cong.,  and  Kathy 
Reber,  Yoder,  Kans.,  Yoder  cong.,  by  Tim  Det- 
weiler,  Aug.  27. 

Troyer-Smith.  Mark  Troyer,  Waterford, 
Pa.,  Beaverdam  cong.,  and  Linda  Smith,  Union 
City,  Pa.,  United  Methodist  Church,  by  Her- 
man F.  Myers,  Mar.  26. 


Obituaries 


Conrad,  Ida,  was  born  in  Wayland,  Iowa, 
June  21,  1894;  died  at  Denver,  Colo.,  Aug.  31, 
1988;  aged  94  y.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
10  brothers  and  sisters.  She  was  a member  of 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Sept.  2,  in  charge  of  Ken 
Steckly  and  Glen  Richard;  interment  in  Sugar 
Creek  Cemetery. 

Laird,  Artie  Myrick,  was  born  in  Massac 
County,  111.,  Sept.  30,  1916;  died  at  Elkhart 
General  Hospital,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Aug.  30,  1988; 
aged  71  y.  On  Aug.  22, 1936,  she  was  married  to 
Hardy  Laird,  who  died  on  Mar.  19,  1988.  Sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Gerald  and  James),  one 
daughter  (Judy  Garner),  7 grandchildren,  11 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Lindell 
Myrick),  and  3 sisters  (Jenny  Jessing,  Lottrice 
Rose,  and  Lillian  Hart).  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church  on 
Sept.  3,  in  charge  of  Clare  Schumm  and  Gerald 
Good;  interment  in  Chapel  Hill  Memorial  Gar- 
dens. 

Lapp,  John  E.,  son  of  Isaiah  and  Kate 
(Clemmer)  Lapp,  was  born  at  Lansdale,  Pa., 
Sept.  11,  1905;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Sept.  1,  1988;  aged  82  y.  On 
Sept.  15,  1926,  he  was  married  to  Edith  R. 
Nyce,  who  died  on  May  24, 1984.  Surviving  are 
5 sons  (John  A.,  James  M.,  Daniel  W.,  Samuel 
J.,  and  Joseph  L.),  4 daughters  (Mary  Swar- 
tley,  Sara  J.  Kolb,  Ruth  M.  Guengerich,  and 
Rhoda  M.  Greenlee),  21  grandchildren,  2 great- 
grandchildren, and  one  brother  (Wilbur).  On 
June  22, 1933,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry. 
On  June  1,  1937,  he  was  ordained  to  the  office 
of  bishop.  He  served  the  following  congrega- 
tions: Plains,  Salford,  Rockhill,  Line  Lexing- 
ton, Towamencin,  Franconia,  Souderton,  Fin- 
land, Rocky  Ridge,  Spring  Mount,  Perkio- 
menville,  and  Lansdale.  He  was  a member  of 
Plains  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Souderton  Mennonite  Homes 


in  charge  of  Curtis  D.  Godshall,  Willis  A. 
Miller,  and  Elmer  G.  Kolb,  and  at  Plains  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Sept.  5,  in  charge  of  Richard 
J.  Lichty,  Richard  C.  Detweiler,  and  Gerald  C. 
Studer;  interment  in  the  Plains  Cemetery. 

Leaman,  Grace  E.  Garber,  daughter  of 
Samuel  E.  and  Ellen  (Eby)  Garber,  was  born  in 
East  Donegal  Twp.,  Pa.,  Nov.  2,  1905;  died  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  26,  1988;  aged  82  y.  On 
Nov.  12,  1930,  she  was  married  to  George  W. 
Leaman,  who  survives.  She  was  a member  of 
Mount  Joy  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Landis  Homes  on  Aug.  29,  in 
charge  of  Ira  J.  Buckwalter  and  Donald  W. 
Good,  and  at  Mount  Joy  Mennonite  Church  on 
Aug.  30,  in  charge  of  H.  Raymond  Charles, 
Shelley  R.  Shellenberger,  and  Donald  W.  Good; 
interment  in  Kraybill  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Lehman,  Harold  A.,  son  of  Victor  and  Edith 
(Horst)  Lehman,  was  born  in  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  Oct.  2,  1923;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Washington  Co.  Hospital,  Hagerstown  Md., 
Aug.  22,  1988;  aged  64  y.  On  Nov.  23,  1945,  he 
was  married  to  Pauline  Barnhart,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Loren  H.),  2 
grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Leo  and  Em- 
mett). He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a stillborn 
child.  In  1950  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
and  served  the  Northside  Mennonite  Church  in 
Hagerstown.  He  was  a member  of  Northside 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Aug.  25,  in  charge  of  Nelson  L. 
Martin,  Gary  Zook,  Roger  Sipes,  and  William 
Raines;  interment  in  Cedar  Grove  Mennonite 
Church  cemetery. 

Martin,  Randy  Lee,  son  of  Sanford  and 
Hazel  (Wideman)  Martin,  was  born  in  Tofield, 
Alta.,  May  1,  1963;  died  in  an  automobile  ac- 
cident at  Tofield  on  Aug.  18,  1988;  aged  25  y. 
Surviving  are  his  fiancee  (Cindy  Chomic),  3 
sisters  (Helen  Kauffman,  Connie  Sitler,  and  Joy 
Pederson),  and  6 brothers  (Carl,  Edward,  Del- 
ford,  Philip,  Glen,  and  Walter).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Salem  Mennonite  Church 
on  Aug.  22,  in  charge  of  Levi  Smoker,  William 
Hare,  and  Harold  Boettger;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 

Moser,  Veronica,  daughter  of  Philip  and 
Kate  (Roggie)  Moser,  was  born  in  Croghan, 
N.Y.,  Dec.  7,  1904;  died  at  Lewis  County  Gen- 
eral Hospital  on  Aug.  13,  1988;  aged  83  y.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  5 brothers  and  3 
sisters.  She  was  a member  of  Croghan  Con- 
servative Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  16,  in  charge  of  Ju- 
lius Moser  and  Lloyd  Boshart;  interment  in 
Kirschnerville  Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Katie  B.  Stover,  daughter  of  Edwin 
F.  and  Ida  (Baum)  Stover,  was  born  in  South 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  Dec.  23,  1895;  died  at  Sell- 
ersville, Pa.,  Aug.  29,  1988;  aged  92  y.  She  was 
married  to  Erwin  G.  Moyer,  who  died  on  Oct. 
15,  1970.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Ernest  S.),  3 
grandchildren,  and  5 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  2,  in  charge  of  Robert  L.  Shreiner  and 
Truman  H.  Brunk;  interment  in  Blooming 
Glen  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Myers,  Alice  Mack,  daughter  of  Andrew 
M.,  Sr.,  and  Cara  D.  Mack,  was  born  in  Yerkes, 
Pa.,  Oct.  29,  1915;  died  of  a coronary  occlusion 
at  Souderton,  Pa.,  Aug.  16,  1988;  aged  72  y.  On 
June  4,  1938,  she  was  married  to  James  F. 
Myers,  who  died  on  Mar.  17,  1987.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Kenneth  D.),  3 granddaughters,  2 
sisters  (Ruth  Myers  and  Sara  Mack),  and  one 
brother  (Andrew  M.  Mack).  She  was  a member 
of  Providence  Mennonite  Church,  where  funer- 
al sepices  were  held  on  Aug.  20,  in  charge  of 
Melvin  H.  Mack,  Norman  G.  Kolb,  and  C. 
Ralph  Malin;  interment  in  Providence  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Sbrock,  Lister,  son  of  Henry  J.  and  Eliza 


(Zaugg)  Shrock,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio; 
died  at  Walnut  Hills  Nursing  Home  on  Aug. 
14,  1988;  aged  92  y.  Surviving  are  one  brother 
(John)  and  2 sisters  (Mae  Shrock  and  Clara 
Mast).  He  was  a member  of  Walnut  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Aug.  17,  in  charge  of  Alvin 
Kanagy;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Snyder,  Vernon  S.,  son  of  Peter  B.  and  Ida 
(Grabill)  Snyder,  was  born  in  Jackson,  Minn., 
June  23,  1899;  died  at  the  Clinton  Memorial 
Hospital  on  Aug.  15,  1988;  aged  89  y.  On  Mar. 
10,  1921,  he  was  married  to  Mamie  Smith,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 sons  (Stanley, 
Vincent,  John,  Gaylord,  and  Clifford),  2 daugh- 
ters (Carolyn  Ely  and  Marilyn  Jackson),  30 
grandchildren,  36  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  sister  (Grace  Swartzendruber).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church  on  Aug.  18,  in  charge  of  Robert  McKel- 
vey;  interment  in  Washington  Twp.  Cemetery. 

Weber,  Jeffrey  Ross,  son  of  Nyle  and 
Frances  Weber,  was  born  in  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Oct.  19,  1961;  died  of  injuries  as  a result  of  an 
automobile  accident  on  Aug.  2, 1988;  aged  27  y. 
On  June  2,  1982,  he  was  married  to  Dianne 
Martin,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  his 
parents,  one  son  (Tyler),  and  one  brother 
(Kent).  One  son  (Justin)  died  in  infancy.  He 
was  a member  of  Hawkesville  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Aug.  5,  in  charge  of  Gary  Knarr;  interment  in 
the  church  cemetery. 

Widmer,  Noah  G.,  son  of  John  W.  and  Anna 
(Graber)  Widmer,  was  born  in  Noble,  Iowa, 
Feb.  26,  1905;  died  at  Henry  County  Health 
Center  on  Sept.  1,  1988;  aged  83  y.  On  Mar.  3, 
1928,  he  was  married  to  Kathryn  Rapp,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Norma  Leichty),  3 grandchildren,  and  8 great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a charter  member  of 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  3,  in  charge  of  Ken 
Steckly  and  Gary  Growl;  interment  in  Bethel 
Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Consultation  on  Cooperation,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  7-9 
“Nurturing  the  Vision,”  Vision  95  event,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Oct. 
14-16 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct. 
23-24 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Oct.  27-29 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Oct.  28-29 

Northwest  Conference  fall  meeting,  Edson,  Alta.,  Oct.  28-30 
Southeast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Anderson,  S.C.,  Oct. 
28-30 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Techny,  111.,  Nov.  3-5 
Illinois  Conference  fall  meeting,  Metamora,  111.,  Nov.  4-5 
Allegheny  Conference  delegates  meeting,  Springs,  Pa.,  Nov.  5 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  annual  meeting,  Nov.  5 
Council  of  Moderators  and  Secretaries,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Nov. 
10-12 

Franconia  Conference  fall  meeting,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  12 
Anabaptist  Round  Table,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  18-20 
Women  in  Ministry  Conference,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Nov.  18-20 
Southwest  Conference  annual  delegates  meeting,  Blythe, 
Calif.,  Nov.  19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  111., 
Nov.  30-Dec.  1 

Normal  89,  joint  convention  of  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Normal,  111.,  Aug.  1-6 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  Neivs  Sendee  and  a 
mriety  of  other  sources. 


United  Church  of  Canada 
retains  pro-abortion  position 

The  United  Church  of  Canada  will  re- 
tain its  position  on  abortion,  delegates  to 
the  UCC  General  Council  in  Victoria, 
B.C.,  decided  recently  amid  emotional  de- 
bate. The  UCC  policy,  dating  from  1980, 
calls  for  decriminalization  of  abortion, 
making  abortion  a matter  between  a 
woman  and  her  physician,  and  wider 
availability  of  abortion  services  and  coun- 
seling. Canada  has  been  without  an  abor- 
tion law  since  January,  when  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  Canada’s  law 
against  abortion  was  unconstitutional. 
Many  delegates  insisted  the  863,000- 
member  UCC — Canada’s  largest  Prot- 
estant body — is  a pro-life  church  with  a 
pro-life  position,  except  “we  consider  the 
life  of  the  mother  as  well  as  the  baby.” 


New  law  permits  alternative  service 
for  conscientious  objectors  in  Poland 

Conscientious  objectors  in  Poland  can 
now  apply  for  alternative  service  in  a 
state  enterprise,  thanks  to  a new  law.  As 
a result,  95  young  men  convicted  or 
awaiting  trail  for  draft-dodging  will  be 
released,  Polish  officials  say.  All  young 
men  must  serve  two  years  in  the  military 
(university  graduates  need  serve  only 
one);  alternative  service  requires  a three- 
year  hitch. 


Fight  over  day-care  legislation 
brewing  in  U.S.  Congress 

A fight  over  day-care  legislation  is 
brewing  in  the  U.S.  (Congress.  A $2.5 
billion  proposal,  the  Act  for  Better  Child 
Care  (known  as  the  ABC  bill)  includes 
funding  for  day-care  centers  operated  by 
churches.  Civil-liberties  groups  are  fight- 
ing furiously  to  have  churches  excluded 
from  the  program,  but  congressional 
leaders  note  that  religious  groups  to- 
gether make  up  the  largest  single  institu- 
tional provider  of  child-care  services. 

Recent  draft  revisions  by  House  and 
Senate  committees  would  make  it  even 
easier  for  churches  to  receive  funds.  The 
revisions  retain  stipulations  against  re- 
ligious instruction,  worship,  and  other 
“sectarian”  activities,  but  they  allow  re- 
ligious pictures  and  symbols  to  remain  in 
place,  the  use  of  Sunday-school  rooms  for 
day  care,  the  use  of  federal  funds  for 
building  repairs  and  renovation  to  bring 


sites  up  to  required  standards,  pref- 
erential hiring  along  religious  lines,  and 
the  like.  The  revisions  are  backed  by  the 
Alliance  for  Better  Child  Care,  a coalition 
of  90  national  religious,  labor,  and  child 
advocacy  groups.  Under  the  proposal, 
states  would  distribute  75  percent  of  the 
funds  as  certificates  with  which  parents 
could  purchase  child-care  services  from 
licensed  providers,  or  as  direct  subsidies 
to  the  providers. 


Religious  intolerance  is  rife  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  says  human  rights  group 

Religious  intolerance  is  rife  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  but  Western  nations  have  de- 
clined to  criticize  the  Muslim  kingdom’s 
treatment  of  Christians  for  fear  of  jeop- 
ardizing political,  economic,  and  military 
ties,  the  International  Federation  for  the 
Rights  of  Man  says.  Among  examples 
cited  are  customs  agents  who  routinely 
seize  and  destroy  crucifixes,  Bibles,  and 
other  religious  materials  at  ports  of 
entry;  secret  police  who  break  up  the 
private  prayer  meetings  of  immigrant 
workers;  and  the  arrest  and  expulsion  of  a 
Catholic  priest  in  civilian  garb  who  was 
invited  to  say  mass  once  a year  for  a 
group  of  Filipino  Catholic  nurses. 


Moravians  accept  differences 
on  baptism  and  communion 

Moravian  leaders  from  around  the 
world  agreed  to  accept  differing  practices 
regarding  baptism  and  communion  and 
expressed  strong  support  for  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  its  programs  at 
an  international  synod  held  once  every 
seven  years.  Some  50  delegates  from 
around  the  world  attended  the  Unity 
Synod  of  the  Moravian  Church  held  re- 
cently in  the  West  Indies  island  nation  of 
Antigua.  The  strongly  ecumenical  de- 
nomination is  an  outgrowth  of  the  15th- 
century  Hussite  Reformation  in  Czech- 
oslovakia and  18th-century  German 
pietism  and  was  a pioneer  of  the  modern 
Protestant  missionary  movement,  begin- 
ning in  the  West  Indies  in  1732.  The 
Moravians  number  about  500,000. 


Anglican  leadership  moves, 

with  caution,  toward  greater  authority 

Churches  of  the  Anglican  Cbmmunion, 
loosely  confederated  and  decentralized, 
are  taking  some  small  steps  toward  iden- 
tity and  authority.  'The  Anglican  com- 
munity, which  consists  of  28  independent 
churches  around  the  world,  has  always 
cherished  the  autonomy  afforded  its 
member  churches. 

The  mother  church  of  Anglicanism  is 
the  Church  of  England,  which  broke  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1534.  An- 


glicans very  much  view  their  independent 
structure  as  distinct  from  Rome’s— they 
have  no  pope,  and  they  have  no  college  of 
cardinals.  But  a price  is  sometimes  paid 
for  that  lack  of  centralized  authority, 
demonstrated  most  dramatically  in  re- 
cent years  by  the  divisive  controversy 
within  Anglican  churches  over  ordination 
of  women  to  the  priesthood. 

Meeting  in  Canterbury,  England,  at  the 
Lambeth  Conference,  which  convenes 
once  every  decade,  bishops  of  the  An- 
glican Communion  approved  a resolution 
to  have  their  primates — the  principal  bis- 
hops in  each  of  the  churches— assume 
“enhanced  responsibility”  in  formulating 
positions  on  doctrinal,  moral,  and  pas- 
toral matters. 


Ohio  woman  wins  malpractice  lawsuit 
against  Oral  Roberts 

Hours  before  evangelist  Oral  Roberts 
was  to  testify  in  a Cincinnati  courtroom, 
a federal  judge  dismissed  fraud  claims 
against  him  and  his  son,  Richard.  But 
four  days  later  the  jury  returned  a verdict 
upholding  malpractice  claims  in  the  suit. 
The  fraud  claims  were  part  of  a $15 
million  lawsuit  filed  against  Roberts  and 
the  City  of  Faith  Medical  and  Research 
Center  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Ruth  Creech  of  Milford,  Ohio,  sued  the 
Robertses,  the  hospital,  and  City  of  Faith 
surgeons,  claiming  fraud  and  malpractice 
after  she  was  treated  at  the  medical 
center  for  a hiatal  hernia  and  other  stom- 
ach ailments  in  December  1985.  She 
claimed  Oral  Roberts’  show.  Expect  A 
Miracle,  had  led  her  to  believe  the  evan- 
gelist would  personally  visit  her  at  the 
hospital  and  heal  her  through  faith.  In- 
stead, she  testified,  she  spent  two  months 
in  the  hospital,  never  saw  Roberts,  and 
was  charged  $55,000  for  what  she  called 
“unnecessary  surgery.” 


Southern  Baptists  enjoy 
explosive  growth  in  Kenya 

Southern  Baptist  missionaries  in  Mom- 
basa, Kenya,  are  calling  it  revival.  In  1985 
their  six  churches  in  the  coastal  city, 
Kenya’s  second  largest,  had  a combined 
membership  of  350.  But  in  the  past  three 
years  more  than  10,000  new  believers 
have  been  baptized,  including  more  than 
1,000  Muslims,  and  over  80  new  churches 
have  been  established.  One  of  them,  Us- 
hindi  Baptist,  has  no  building,  but  atten- 
dance runs  2,000  to  3,000,  and  it  has  es- 
tablished 25  house  churches  and  sent  out 
50  missionaries  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  in  two  years.  Recently  100  visit- 
ing Americans  teamed  up  with  locals  in  a 
week-long  outreach  in  clinics,  churches, 
and  the  streets  that  produced  4,700  pro- 
fessions of  faith. 
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Questions 


What  do  we  say  when  life  unloads  on  us  more 
than  we  seem  to  be  able  to  bear  or  to 
comprehend?  One  of  the  first  questions  we  ask  is 
“Why  me?”  Or  given  a slightly  different  situation, 
we  may  do  as  Jesus’  disciples  who  were 
reportedly  thunderstruck  by  the  news  that  one  of 
them  should  betray  him  and  “began  to  say  to  him 
one  after  another,  ‘Is  it  I,  Lord?’  ” (Matt.  26:22). 

The  impact  of  the  article  “The  Tree”  which  ap- 
pears in  this  issue  is  like  these.  When  the  author 
of  the  article  first  showed  the  manuscript  to  me  I 
was  stunned  and  feared  to  ask  whether  this  was 
actually  her  experience.  I approached  the  subject 
in  roundabout  fashion  and  she  confirmed  it. 

Nothing  in  my  brief  acquaintance  with  the 
author  would  have  suggested  that  she  was  living 
with  such  searing  memories.  Nothing  in  my 
knowledge  of  the  Mennonite  Church  had  quite 
prepared  me  for  the  impact  of  this  revelation.  On 
television,  yes,  but  within  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Is  it  we?  And  if  it  is,  why  should  the  Gospel 
Herald  report  it?  Should  not  such  information  be 
only  whispered  in  the  corners? 

One  problem  of  keeping  it  quiet  is  the  problem 
of  denial.  The  questions  above  represent  the 
human  tendency  toward  denial.  Can  it  really  be? 
Surely  not?  The  answer  of  “The  Tree”  is  “Yes,  this 
problem  is  among  us.”  The  most  devastating 
aspect  of  this  story  is  the  fact  that  the  author  was 
assaulted  within  her  own  family.  We  understand 
the  family  as  a place  for  the  protection  and  nur- 


ture of  children.  If  there  is  no  protection  in  the 
family,  where  can  children  go? 

What  is  an  appropriate  response  to  the  revela- 
tion in  “The  Tree”?  Perhaps  we  may  first  be 
permitted  to  ask  the  natural  questions:  How 
could  he?  and  Why  didn’t  someone  stop  it?  But 
these  will  not  take  us  very  far.  The  appropriate 
responses,  I think,  include  mourning  and 
repentance. 

We  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  evil  of  which 
we  had  no  knowledge  or  opportunity  to  oppose. 
Are  we  responsible  for  lack  of  knowledge  and 
sensitivity  to  the  delicate  human  relationships 
and  the  vulnerability  of  small  children?  “Children 
are  a gift  from  the  Lord;  they  are  a real  blessing” 
(Ps.  127:3,  TEV).  They  are  also  a responsibility. 
Yet  throughout  the  world  and  in  our  own  society, 
children  are  regularly  sinned  against  because  of 
their  helplessness. 

In  numbers  of  cases  this  is  merely  a matter  of 
neglect.  For  this  too  people  need  to  be  held 
responsible.  But  when  the  sin  goes  beyond  neglect 
to  actual  assault,  we  can  only  acknowledge  that 
the  human  heart  is  capable  of  more  violence  than 
we  realized.  One  Old  Testament  response  to  per- 
sonal or  national  disaster  was  the  lament.  The 
prophet  Habakkuk,  for  example,  lamented  the 
lack  of  integrity  in  his  society.  It  is  appropriate 
that  we  lament  the  presence  of  incest  among  us 
and  pray  for  grace  to  do  our  part  in  responding. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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Various  congregational  surveys  reveal  alcohol  use  levels  of  10  percent, 
20  percent,  35  percent,  and  sometimes  more. 


So  you  think 
Mennonites 
don’t  drink? 


by  Willard  S.  Krabill 

So  you  think  Mennonites  don’t  drink?  Well, 
many  do,  and  in  increasing  numbers.  The  evi- 
dence is  there  for  us  to  see,  but  it’s  an  observation 
we  tend  to  deny.  And,  we  don’t  want  to  talk  about 
it — either  in  open  denominational  forums  or  in 
congregational  settings. 

The  two  words,  alcohol  and  denial,  seem  to  go 
together.  The  user  denies  the  risks  inherent  in  al- 
cohol use.  The  nonuser  denies  that  alcohol  is  an 
issue  “in  my  congregation.”  The  problem  drinker 
denies  that  he  or  she  has  a problem,  or,  if  there  is 
a problem,  denies  that  it’s  his  or  her  fault.  The 
nonuser  denies  that  the  user  could  ever  be  a good 
person.  Children  growing  up  in  an  alcoholic  home 
deny  that  the  family’s  life  and  dynamics  are  ab- 
normal and  sick.  And  in  spite  of  the  evidence  that 
alcohol  use  is  an  issue  of  growing  intensity  among 
us,  we  all  tend  to  look  the  other ,way. 


Where  we  are.  The  myth  is  that  we  are  a non- 
drinking church.  But  the  data  tell  us  otherwise. 
Various  congregational  surveys  reveal  use  levels 
of  10  percent,  20  percent,  35  percent,  and  some- 
times more.  Surveys  in  Ontario,  Indiana- 
Michigan,  and  other  conferences  show  clearly 
that  we  are  not  an  abstinent  people.  When  I speak 
in  congregations,  invariably  I will  hear  that  the 


use  of  alcohol  “is  a problem  here.” 

The  student  development  staffs  at  all  of  our 
church  colleges  report  campus  problems  with  al- 
cohol use.  Alcohol-related  traffic  deaths  have  oc- 
curred, and  we  do  find  alcoholic  students  whose 
problem  drinking  behavior  began  while  a student 
in  our  church  high  schools  and  colleges. 

Again,  in  our  denial,  we  blame  our  church 
colleges  for  “the  drinking  problem”  on  campus. 
But,  a study  conducted  on  the  campus  of  one  of 
our  church  colleges  this  year  revealed  that  58  per- 
cent of  the  student  body  had  used  alcohol  (either 
occasionally  or  more  frequently)  before  coming  to 
college.  That  means  58  percent  of  Mennonite 
young  people  are  lawbreakers — guilty  of  un- 
derage drinking!  Truly,  the  use  of  alcohol  is  not 
just  a church  school  problem.  It  is  a churchwide 
problem. 


I am  surprised,  in  speaking  about  alcohol  in 
many  church  settings,  how  often  people  come  up 
afterward  to  tell  their  stories  of  family  members 
who  were  killed  by  drunk  drivers,  of  growing  up 
in  an  alcoholic  home,  of  the  pain  of  damaged  rela- 
tionships associated  with  alcohol  use,  and  so 
forth — all  this  in  Mennonite  homes. 

In  a recent  survey  conducted  by  Student  and 
Young  Adult  Services  of  the  Mennonite  and 
General  Conference  Mennonite  churches,  only 
about  25  percent  felt  that  the  moderate  use  of  al- 
cohol was  “always  wrong”  or  “usually  wrong”; 
only  12  percent  in  the  case  of  graduate  students. 
Clearly,  as  we  have  become  more  urban,  more 
highly  educated,  and  more  identified  with  the 
surrounding  culture,  we  have  tended  to  adhere 
less  to  the  traditional  church  expectations  on 
many  issues,  including  the  use  of  alcohol.  The 
survey  above  showed  a significant  shift  in  at- 
titudes from  previous  church  member  profile 
studies. 

It  has  also  been  apparent  to  those  of  us  working 
in  college  settings  that  another  shift  has  taken 
place.  Whereas  in  an  earlier  day  those  who  used 
alcohol  were  generally  marginal  in  campus  life 

Whatever  our  personal  position  may  be, 

I think  we  wouid  aii  agree  that  the  way 
we  are  addressing  the  aicohoi  issue  in 
most  Mennonite  churches  is 
unsatisfactory. 

and  leadership,  today  it  is  frequently  campus 
leaders  who  use  alcohol.  The  alcohol  issue  is  a po- 
larizing one  on  campuses,  defining  social  groups 
into  the  “partyers”  and  the  “non-partyers.” 

Some  faculty  members  at  our  church  colleges 
and  seminaries  are  moderate  users  and  regard 
their  practice  as  a nonissue.  In  these  groups  also 
the  issue  of  personal  use  of  alcohol  is  divisive  and 
difficult  to  talk  about.  Some  pastors  and  church 
leaders  have  offended  church  members  in  tour/ 
travel  settings  by  their  use  of  alcohol,  and  some 
abstainers  have  offended  non-abstainers  by  the 
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harshness  of  their  attitudes.  We  need  to  talk  to 
each  other  in  love. 

Where  we’ve  come  from.  Mennonite  ambiva- 
lence regarding  alcohol  has  historical  roots.  Al- 
though “shunning  drinking  houses”  was  included 
in  the  1527  Schleitheim  Confession,  and  ab- 
stinence was  an  identifying  marker  of  early 
Anabaptists,  for  much  of  our  history  in  Europe 
and  in  19th-century  North  America  we  have  not 
been  an  abstinent  denomination.  In  fact,  some 
Mennonites  established  breweries. 

It  was  the  influence  of  the  temperance  move- 
ment and  late  19th-century  revivalism  that 
moved  us  to  general  acceptance  of  and  adherence 
to  a nonuse  position.  Many  Mennonites  became 
convinced  not  only  of  their  personal  stance  of 
nonuse,  but  of  the  need  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  to  keep  their  communities  “dry.”  Some 
Mennonites,  who  refused  to  participate  in  elec- 
tions on  any  other  issue,  would  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote  on  local  option  (alcohol)  issues.  Kansas,  with 
a large  population  of  Mennonites,  was  one  of  the 
last  states  to  become  “wet”  following  the  end  of 
prohibition. 

Now,  however,  as  we’ve  bought  into  North 
American  culture  in  more  and  more  ways,  our 
use  of  alcohol  more  nearly  reflects  that  of  the  cul- 
ture around  us.  And  we  are  experiencing  as  well 
to  an  ever  greater  extent  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  increased  alcohol  use:  increased  num- 
bers of  alcoholics,  family  disruption,  alcohol  ar- 
rests, increased  accidents  of  all  kinds,  and  inap- 
propriate sexual  behavior.  Abstinence,  which  for- 
merly was  one  of  the  identifiers  of  our  being  a 
“counterculture”  in  the  world,  has  become  less  so 
today. 

A response.  Whatever  our  personal  position 
may  be,  I think  we  would  all  agree  that  the  way 
we  are  addressing  the  alcohol  issue  in  most  Men- 
nonite churches  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is 
characterized  by  denial,  false  assumptions,  de- 
ception, polarization,  and  mixed  messages.  We 
are  divided  by  a chasm  across  which  a bridge  of 
communication  is  hard  to  build.  The  message  our 
young  people  perceive  is  that  here  is  an  issue 
about  which; 

•The  church  says  (or  presumes)  one  thing  but 
does  another. 

•We  cannot  talk  openly. 

•The  different  generations  disagree. 

•There  is  “no  big  deal”;  it’s  not  a moral  issue. 
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The  major  event  of  the  project  is  a training  con- 
ference planned  for  January  20-22, 1989.  It  is 
intended  for  conference  and  congregational  nur- 
ture commission  representatives,  youth 
ministers,  education  leaders,  and  other  interested 
persons.  It  will  be  an  “equipping”  event,  to 
prepare  and  encourage  persons  in  each  con- 
ference, and  ultimately  in  each  congregation,  to 
take  leadership  in  alcohol  education.  We  believe 
that  if  we  can  encourage  open  dialogue  and 
disseminate  the  facts,  the  use  and  abuse  of  al- 
cohol among  Mennonites  will  decline. 

A counterculture  people.  As  Christians,  we 
are  a counterculture  in  secular  North  American 
society.  Our  expression  of  that  counterculture 
identity  must  be  defined  individually  and  con- 
gregationally.  We  believe  each  congregation 


Those  who  do  not  use  alcohol  tend  to  regard 
those  who  do  as  “bad  persons.”  Those  who  use  al- 
cohol tend  to  regard  those  who  do  not  as  old- 
fashioned  or  narrow-minded.  How  can  we  create 
a climate  in  the  church,  in  each  congregation,  in 
which  we  can  hear  each  other  and  openly  discuss 
our  position  on  the  use  of  alcohol  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  mutual  respect,  even  when  our  per- 
sonal behaviors  and  attitudes  are  not  identical?  In 
such  an  atmosphere,  greater  understanding  and 
unity  can  grow.  We  will  probably  discover  that 
we  agree  on  much  more  than  we  disagree.  At 
least  if  we  can  avoid  repeating  divisive  exchanges. 

In  the  Gospel  Herald  of  June  18, 1985,  an 
anonymous  pastor  and  conference  official  who 
described  himself  as  a social  drinker  wrote  about 
the  “abuse  of  nonuse.”  He  or  she  called  for  open 
dialogue,  but  also  accused  those  who  call  for  ab- 
stinence of  being  guilty  of  promoting  alcohol 
abuse.  This  generated  a lot  of  defensive  letters  to 
the  editor,  further  polarizing  us  on  the  issue.  Is 
writing  anonymous  articles  and  debating  the 
issue  through  letters  to  the  editor  of  our  church 
papers  the  way  to  create  a climate  in  which  we 
can  truly  hear  each  other  and  seriously  deal  with 
this  complex  and  divisive  issue? 

In  response  to  the  need  for  the  church  to  deal 
with  the  growing  problems  of  alcohol  and  other 
drug  use  in  the  church,  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
have  joined  hands  in  launching  an  alcohol  educa- 
tion project.  When  the  advisory  council  for  the 
project  met  in  March,  its  initial  task  was  to  define 
the  problem.  The  following  description  of  the 
problem  appears  in  the  minutes: 

Young  people  are  drinking;  adults  are  not  talk- 
ing about  it;  parents  are  concerned  and  want 
someone  to  “fix  it.  “Parents  assume  a theological 
position  (use  of  alcohol  is  sinful)  and  there  is  no 
room  for  discussion.  Youth  see  the  problem  as 
whether  to  drive  drunk,  not  whether  to  drink  at 
all. 

The  advisory  council  developed  a list  of  goals, 
but  chose  the  following  three  as  first  priority: 

1.  Raise  awareness;  help  people  recognize  that 
many  Mennonites  do  use  and  abuse  alcohol. 

2.  Develop  a climate  within  congregations  that 
allows  people  to  hear  each  other’s  views  regarding 
alcohol  use  without  feeling  threatened. 

3.  Lower  the  incidence  of  alcohol  use  and  abuse 
among  Mennonites. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  initial  goals  that  our 
focus  is  on  prevention.  Mennonites  need  to 
develop  a wider  ministry  to  the  chemically  de- 
pendent, but  that  is  not  the  primary  focus  of  the 
project  at  this  time. 

Crucial  to  attaining  goals  1 and  3 is  accomplish- 
ing goal  2 — openness  to  hearing  each  other  and 
accepting  each  other  as  persons  with  varying 
views.  Although  in  denominational  assemblies 
and  conference  settings  we  can  model  this,  the 
real  change  must  take  place  in  congregations. 


Those  who  do  not  use  alcohol  tend  to 
regard  those  who  do  as  ‘bad persons.’ 
Those  who  use  alcohol  tend  to  regard 
those  who  do  not  as  ‘old-fashioned.’ 


should  address  the  alcohol  issue  through  educa- 
tional programs,  position  statements,  and 
ministry  to  the  chemically  dependent. 

Confused  messages  are  not  helpful.  The  task  in 
view  of  the  powerful  societal  forces  arrayed 
against  us  is  immense.  And  the  task  begins  by 
recognizing  that,  indeed,  many  Mennonites  do 
drink.  Whatever  our  practice  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs,  it  must  be 
reexamined  in  terms  of  the  contribution  it  makes 
to  our  fulfilling  our  responsibilities  to  God,  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  faith  community.  ^ 


Can  we  talk  about  it? 

An  alcohol-abuse  prevention  workshop  for 
Christian  educators,  youth  leaders,  college 
personnel  staffs.  Sponsored  by  the  Alcohol 
Education  Project. 

Date:  January  20-22, 1989 
Place:  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center 

For  more  information,  contact: 

Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center 
R.  5,  Box  145 
Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666 
phone  412-423-2056 
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The  question  of  origins 


by  Kenneth  Erb 

God  calls  us  to  fullness  of  life  through  Christ 
Jesus  and  to  present  our  experience  of  our  Chris- 
tian faith  to  others.  Confusion  and  error  in  our 
thinking  about  origins  hinders  us  in  our  struggle 
toward  these  goals.  What  are  we  to  do  with 


What  are  we  to  do  with  Genesis  1 and  2 
in  iight  of  the  findings  of  science  reiative 
to  the  question  of  origins? 


Genesis  1 and  2 in  light  of  the  findings  of  science 
relative  to  the  question  of  origins? 

The  easy  way  is  to  sweep  the  problem  under  the 
rug,  but  that  rug  is  lumpy  and  occasionally  the 
problem  wiggles  out,  reminding  us  that  someday 
we  must  really  get  about  the  task  of  straighten- 
ing out  the  house.  We  are  Christians.  Our  Chris- 
tian faith  has  and  will  continue  to  not  just  survive 
but  grow  stronger  as  it  faces  the  test  of  new 
challenges. 

Science  plays  a dominant  role  in  our  lives  to- 
day. Advances  through  science  in  medicine, 
travel,  communications,  and  in  other  ways  affect 
us.  As  Christians  we  know  also  that  our  Christian 
faith  is  an  indispensable  part  of  our  lives. 

Through  Christ  Jesus  we  know  the  peace  and  joy 
of  walking  with  God.  Nothing  must  stand  in  the 
way  of  our  embracing  that  faith.  Nothing  must 
hinder  our  young  people  from  embracing  that 
faith.  Nothing  must  stand  in  the  way  of  our  wit- 
ness to  that  faith  in  the  world. 

But  I believe  that  in  this  age  when  science  com- 
mands respect,  confusion  and  error  on  the  ques- 
tion of  origins  does  sometimes  hinder  our  em- 
bracing the  Christian  faith  and  our  witness  to 
that  faith.  Perhaps  a lot  for  some,  perhaps  just  a 
little  for  others,  but  any  is  too  much. 

A dominant  force.  I am  a Christian.  I will 
explain  what  it  means  to  me  to  be  a Christian.  I 
believe  that  to  anyone  reading  this  article  some 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to  me  to  be  a 
Christian  is  of  utmost  importance  in  considering 
my  approach  concerning  origins.  I was  born  and 
raised  in  a Mennonite  community  in  eastern 
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Pennsylvania.  The  Christian  faith  was  a 
dominant  force  in  my  life  as  a boy.  I thank  God 
for  a mother  and  a father  and  for  a church  that 
took  the  Christian  faith  seriously.  Much  of  my 
high  school  and  college  experiences  were  in  Chris- 
tian schools. 

I went  through  graduate  school,  married,  have 
a family,  and  have  spent  over  20  years  on  college 
and  university  biology  faculties.  Questions  of 
faith  have  continued  to  be  important  to  me.  From 
these  many  years,  which  have  involved  times  of 
struggle  as  a part  of  growth,  I thank  God  for  a 
Christian  faith  which  is  by  far  the  dominant  force 
in  my  life. 

The  Christian  faith  for  me  is  not  some  deper- 
sonalized movement  for  social  good.  I believe  in  a 
personal  force  in  the  universe  who  is  God.  My 
God  is  a personal  God  who  reached  out  to  men 
and  women  throughout  Old  Testament  history, 
letting  them  know  that  he  wanted  to  be  their  God 
and  them  to  be  his  people.  My  God  went  to  the 
extent  of  reaching  out  to  us  so  far  as  to  have 
Christ  Jesus  walk  among  us  and  to  shed  his  blood 
for  us  in  dealing  with  sin  and  its  destructive  hold 
on  our  lives. 

I believe  that  Christ  Jesus  was  victorious  over 
sin  and  death  and  actually  appeared  among  men 
and  women  after  all  had  seemed  gone  on  that 
bleak  day  of  the  cross.  I believe  that  Christ’s 
fulfilled  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  moved  the 
early  Christians  to  faith  and  action  and  continues 
with  us  today.  I experience  God  with  us  today  as  a 
God  we  can  know  personally  and  experience  inti- 
mately and  assuredly  in  our  daily  walk  with  him. 

The  scientific  method.  I am  also  a scientist. 
The  scientific  method  is  the  best  way  we  know  to 
learn  truth  about  the  natural  aspects  of  the 
universe.  It  works  very  well  and  is  reliable.  From 
this  reliable  method  we  have  solid  data  which  tell 
us  that  we  inhabit  a small  chunk  of  matter,  which 
we  call  earth,  and  which  is  billions  of  years  old. 
We  have  solid  data  which  tell  us  that  the  first 
organisms  on  the  earth  were  one-celled  and 
simple  multicellular  organisms  and  that  over 
those  billions  of  years  a vast  arrray  of  organisms 
have  appeared  on  the  earth. 

Generally  there  is  a pattern  of  development 
over  time  toward  greater  and  greater  complexity 
of  organisms  arriving  at  the  complex  plants  and 
animals  and  man  which  exist  on  the  earth  today. 
Thousands  of  scientists  today,  including  Chris- 
tians among  them,  agree  that  this  is  the  only 
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valid  interpretation  of  that  data.  The  best  expla- 
nation which  we  have  found  for  the  relationship 
among  organisms  past  and  present  and  the 
changes  that  occur,  giving  rise  to  new  organisms, 
is  the  theory  of  evolution.  Scientists  continuously 
test  this  theory  in  light  of  new  data,  and  the  basic 
tenets  continue  to  be  the  best  explanation  of  the 
data. 

Certainly,  there  are  conflicts  between  a literal 
interpretation  of  Genesis  1 and  2 and  the  explana- 
tion of  origins  as  scientists  understand  origins. 

As  a Christian,  to  whom  the  Christian  faith  is  the 
most  important  force  of  my  life,  and  as  a 
scientist,  how  do  I deal  with  this  problem?  First  I 
believe  that  it  is  God’s  will  for  each  of  us  to  seek 
truth  and  to  embrace  truth  when  we  find  it.  To  ig- 
nore or  reject  truth,  it  seems  to  me,  places  us  out- 
side of  God’s  will  for  our  lives.  But  what  is  truth 
relevant  to  the  issue  of  origins?  Each  of  us  must 
come  to  our  own  answer  through  honest  and 
prayerful  evaluation  of  the  information  we  have. 

Personally,  I find  no  conflict  between  my 
Christian  faith  and  what  I understand  about 
origins  as  a scientist.  The  Bible  to  me  is  the  most 
precious  book.  It  contains  what  is  necessary  for 
me  to  understand  to  come  to  God  through  Christ 
Jesus.  It  tells  me  of  God’s  will  for  man  and  of  his 
relationship  with  man  through  the  long  history  of 
the  Judeo-Chrtistian  faith.  Through  prayerful 
consideration  of  those  God-man  relationships  and 
through  what  I learn  from  the  Bible  of  God’s 
reaching  out  to  man  through  the  Christ  Jesus 
event,  I can  and  have  myself  come  to  God  through 
Christ  Jesus. 

Consequences  of  mistake.  The  Bible,  however, 
is  not  a science  textbook.  I believe  that  we  abuse 
it  and  misuse  it  when  we  use  it  that  way.  The  con- 
sequences of  that  mistake  are  not  unimportant 
and  are  not  to  be  ignored. 

The  accounts  in  Genesis  1 and  2 provide  us  with 
important  faith  understandings  such  as  the 
following;  There  is  one  God;  God  is  responsible 
for  the  origin  of  the  universe  and  organisms  as 
part  of  that  universe;  God  is  a force  which 
transcends  the  natural  universe  and  is  in  control 
of  it;  the  natural  universe  is  good  and  not  some- 
thing to  be  feared;  God  and  man  share  certain  at- 
tributes (which  makes  God-man  relationship 
possible). 

Certainly,  Genesis  1 and  2 must  not  be  ignored 
in  our  search  to  understand  God’s  relationship  to 
man  and  in  our  personal  search  for  a relationship 
with  God.  But  to  me  those  accounts  must  not  be 
viewed  as  intended  by  God  to  provide  us  with 
scientific  details  about  the  origin  of  the  universe 
and  organisms.  That  misuse  has  been  and  is  the 
source  of  unnecessary  and  destructive  conflict. 

I accept  Genesis  1 and  2 as  dealing  with  God’s 
revelation  concerning  important  faith  questions. 
Thus,  there  is  no  problem  with  my  accepting 
truth  about  origins  which  we  find  through 
science.  Accepting  that  scientific  truth  does  not 
weaken  my  Christian  faith.  In  fact,  it  strengthens 


my  faith  because  truth  understood  with  God’s 
guidance  is  always  liberating  and  strengthening. 

Fear  of  truth  stands  in  the  way  of  understanding 
how  God  works  in  the  universe  and  in  our  lives. 

Also,  accepting  scientific  truth  about  origins  does 
not  remove  God  from  activity  in  origins. 

From  whence  comes  matter?  Why  is  matter 
structured  to  be  able  to  do  the  truly  mind-bog- 
gling things  that  it  does?  Why  the  progression 
from  simple  to  complex  organisms  and  man  with 
the  intellectual  capacity  to  know  God  as  we  do? 

To  me  as  a Christian  these  are  fascinating  ques- 
tions. My  assurance  that  God  exists  is  involved  in 
my  search  for  answers  to  these  questions. 

Evolution  itself  is  a truly  stunning  creative 
process.  If  we  accept  it  as  a manifestation  of 
God’s  way  of  organizing  and  working  in  his 

The  Bible  is  note  science  textbook. 
We  abuse  it  when  we  use  it  that  way. 

universe,  that  understanding  can  foster  within  us 
continuing  awe  of  our  God.  But  whatever  the 
answers  to  these  questions  might  be  they  never 
are  the  ultimate  foundation  of  my  Christian 
faith. 

From  the  Bible,  I learn  of  God  and  God’s  will 
for  man.  I learn  that  men  and  women  have 
experienced  God  throughout  the  history  of  the 
Judeo-Christian  faith  recorded  there.  From  my 
involvement  in  the  Christian  community,  I learn 
that  people  continue  to  experience  God  in  their 
lives  today.  I experience  God  in  my  own  life  as  I 
come  to  God  through  Christ  Jesus.  Those  are  the 
roots  of  my  faith. 

Unnecessary  conflicts.  As  Christians,  we  face 
a challenge.  We  have  scientific  data  which  do  not 
square  with  what  I believe  to  be  erroneous  use 
and  interpretation  of  parts  of  the  Bible  that  deal 
with  origins.  Embracing  the  Christian  faith  with 
the  kind  of  commitment  to  which  God  calls  us  is 
difficult  enough  for  many  without  unnecessary 
conflicts  between  faith  and  science  confusing  us. 

I am  personally  concerned  about  the  effects  of 
this  issue  on  young  people.  They  study  the  Bible 
and  also  learn  of  the  findings  of  science.  Any  un- 
resolved conflict  in  what  they  learn  must  make  it 
more  difficult  for  them  to  embrace  the  Christian 
faith  as  the  dominant  force  in  their  lives.  God 
calls  us  to  take  our  Christian  faith  to  all  people. 

Unresolved  conflict  between  faith  and  science 
with  respect  to  origins  must  weaken  that  witness. 

These  are  not  insignificant  considerations. 

I strongly  urge  us  as  Christians  to  open  our 
minds  to  God’s  guidance  in  seeking  truth  concern- 
ing origins  and  to  accept  that  truth  as  we  find  it.  I 
urge  Christian  leaders  to  accept  the  important 
responsibility  of  guiding  the  Christian  com- 
munity in  finding  and  accepting  truth  concerning 
origins.  ^ 
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What  shall  we  do  about  bribery? 

by  Mennonite  Central  Committee  staff 


When  North  Americans  read  of  corruption  and 
bribery  overseas,  they  often  cluck  their  tongues 
and  condemn  the  practice.  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  workers  also  get  upset  about  bribery, 
unfair  favoritism,  and  corruption  within  govern- 
ments, agencies,  and  even  churches.  When 
resources  get  diverted  from  programs  for  which 
they  were  inteyided  into  people ’s  pockets,  it  is 
wrong,  writes  a worker  in  Africa. 

But  often,  as  workers  spend  more  time 
overseas,  theyfmd  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
condemn  those  who  ask  for  bribes.  They  also 
want  to  explain  why  individuals  ask  for  bribes. 
The  real  challenge  is  not  to  undo  corruption, 
writes  this  same  worker  from  Africa,  but  to  find 
systems  and  economies  that  do  not  require  or 
tempt  people  to  corrupt  themselves. 

The  following  case  study,  written  by  an  MCC 
worker  m East  Africa,  explains  why  people 
within  one  country 's  bureaucracy  and  economy 
are  tempted  to  seek  bribes. 

The  sign  above  the  main  entrance  of  the 
government  office  building  leaves  little  doubt: 
“Anyone  demanding  payment  for  their  services 
should  be  reported  immediately  to  the  Permanent 
Secretary.”  For  six  months,  I have  walked  under 
that  sign  before  climbing  seven  flights  of  stairs  to 
check  on  the  import  duty  exemption  request  for  a 
vehicle  we  use  for  our  program.  For  six  months, 
there  has  been  no  action  on  the  request. 

Waiting  for  a ‘gift.’  To  me,  it  is  a simple  mat- 
ter. We  are  entitled  to  the  exemption  under 
government  policy;  the  process  should  have  taken 
three  weeks.  I am  fairly  certain  someone  is  sitting 
on  the  request,  waiting  for  a “gift.”  Sometimes  I 
toy  with  the  idea  of  doing  what  the  sign  tells  me 
to  do,  but  no  one  has  requested  money.  The 
process  is  stalled. 

I also  know  another  agency  director  who 
reported  someone  to  the  “permanent  secretary”  a 
few  years  ago.  The  person  lost  his  job  but  the 
agency’s  request  was  never  acted  on;  neither  have 
any  subsequent  requests  been  acted  on,  even 
when  accompanied  by  substantial  “gifts.” 

The  vehicle  is  for  workers  in  our  program, 
recently  arrived,  eager  to  get  on  with  their  jobs. 
Its  current  foreign  registration  makes  it  usable, 
but  requires  repeated  paperwork  and  makes  it 
subject  to  impoundment  by  the  army. 

After  months  of  trudging  back  to  the  office, 
only  to  be  told,  “not  yet,”  I decided  to  ask  my 
assistant,  a local  person,  to  go  instead.  He  dis- 
covered one  of  the  office  workers  is  an  old  school- 
mate. I hoped  the  personal  connection  would  help. 
Then  my  assistant  came  home  with  a direct  word 
from  his  friend:  without  a “gift”  the  request  will 


go  nowhere.  Minimum  size  for  a gift:  $85. 

Calling  the  “gift”  bribery  or  extortion  makes 
little  difference.  It  is  against  the  law  and  against 
MCC  policy,  and  I think  it  is  wrong.  Yet  I know 
the  wages  earned  by  my  assistant’s  friend  are  im- 
possibly low.  His  only  leverage  lies  with  the  fact 
he  can  choose  to  process  or  not  process  my 
request. 

Ali  Mazrui,  author  of  The  Africans,  helps  us 
understand  the  problem.  In  traditional  society, 
reciprocity  of  gifts  was  an  important  part  of  the 
social  fabric,  Mazrui  says.  If  someone  does  some- 
one else  a favor,  that  person  is  expected  to  return 
it,  perhaps  not  immediately,  perhaps  not  even  for 
a generation,  but  eventually. 

When  bureaucracy’s  formal  rules  are  superim- 
posed on  such  a tradition,  it  inevitably  warps  it. 

In  general,  a job  or  “favor”  done  for  society  at 
large  should  still  be  reciprocated  with  a wage  that 
allows  the  jobholder  to  make  a living.  But  the 
tighter  the  economic  situation,  the  less  time 
workers  can  allow  for  a gift  to  be  returned.  When 
the  economy  gets  even  tighter,  workers  often  de- 
mand “gifts”  before  the  job  is  begun. 

The  issue  is  not  simply  a moral  or  cultural  one 
between  two  people.  My  assistant’s  friend  can 
decide  to  keep  my  request  in  a desk  drawer  rather 
than  process  it,  but  in  every  other  way  I am  in  a 
more  powerful  position  than  he.  If  I want  to,  I can 
get  him  fired.  If  I want  the  exemption,  but  find 
“gift”  giving  distasteful,  I can  hire  someone  to  do 
it  for  me.  If  I have  to,  I can  probably  get  the 
money  to  pay  the  import  duty  on  the  vehicle 
($27,000  on  a $7,000  vehicle).  With  such  unequal 
power  relations,  it  is  hypocritical  of  me  to  accuse 
him  of  anything  like  immorality. 

Still,  corruption  is  a serious  problem.  The 
government  is  making  a concerted  effort  to  eradi- 
cate it,  and  the  government  estimates  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  national  budget  is  lost  through  cor- 
rupt practices  of  government  workers. 

My  choices.  So,  I can  choose  to: 

•Pay  the  money,  and  get  the  exemption. 

•Report  him,  get  him  fired,  not  get  the  exemp- 
tion or  any  future  ones,  and  harm  my  assistant’s 
relationship  with  his  friend. 

•Quietly  refuse  to  pay  and  not  get  the  exemp- 
tion, leaving  the  vehicle  in  limbo  and  hobbling  the 
work  of  others  in  the  program. 

•Withdraw  the  request  for  the  exemption  and 
increase  our  program  budget  by  50  percent  to  pay 
taxes  on  the  vehicle,  even  though  government 
policy  entitles  us  to  the  exemption. 

•Hire  someone  else  to  handle  the  case  for  me 
and  avoid  asking  too  many  questions  about  bills 
for  services  rendered. 

Is  there  an  ethical  answer? 
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Sara  cind  Sam  Series 

For  mystery  loving  junior  age  readers. 
Written  by  Ruth  Nulton  Moore. 

M\;stery  of  the  Missing  Stallions 


GOD  SENDS 
HIS  SON 


MYSTERY  AT 
CAMP  ICHTHUS 


God  Sends  His  Son 

God  Sends  His  Son  Activity 

Book 

Help  your  child  to  understand  the  true 
meaning  of  Christmas  through  the  stories 
of  Jesus’  time  on  earth.  God  Sends  His 
Son,  a collection  of  the  stories  from  the 
Gospels,  begins  with  the  Christmas  story 
and  continues  with  Jesus’  life  up  to 
Passion  Week.  Nine  other  books  in  our 
Story  Bible  Series  by  Eve  B.  MacMaster 
tell  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Storybooks,  $5.95  each,  in  Canada, 

$7.50  each 

Activity  Books,  $3.00  each,  in  Canada, 
$3.75  each 


Mgstery  of  the  Secret  Code 
Mystery  of  the  Lost  Heirloom 
Mystery  at  Camp  Ichthus 
Ghost  Town  Mystery 

Paper,  $4.95  each,  in  Canada  $5.95  each 


E.s.says  on  Mennonite  Identiry 


WHY  I AM  A 
MENNONITE 


Edited 
Harry  Loewen 


Surviving  Junior  High 

Enter  the  secret  world  of  Elizabeth 
through  her  diary.  A haunted  house 
mystery,  a move  to  a big  city,  a fight  with  a 
scary  disease,  a worst  enemy  becomes  a 
best  friend — these  are  some  of  the  stories 
interwoven  into  this  novel/ devotional 
book  by  Martha  E.  Chamberlain.  Read 
it  as  a novel  and  as  a day-by-day 
devotional  following  Elizabeth’s  own  Bible 
readings  each  day  of  the  year. 

Paper,  $9.95,  in  Canada  $12.50 
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Seven  Things 
Children  Need 

Significaiice,  Security,  Acceptances  Love, 
Pralae,  Discipline,  and  God 


|<rfin  M.  Drescher 


Ellie 

An  engaging  story  of  a young  Amish  girl 
growing  to  adulthood  by  Mary 
Christner  Bomtrager.  For  youth  and 
adults. 

Paper,  $5.95,  in  Canada  $7.95 


Seven  Things  Children  Need 

Do  you  know  any  young  parents  with 
small  children?  Seven  Things  Children 
Need  is  the  perfect  gift  for  them.  John  M. 
Drescher  writes  honestly  and  simply 
about  seven  of  the  basic  needs  of 
children:  significance,  security, 
acceptance,  love,  praise,  discipline,  and 
God.  Revised  and  updated  in  1988. 
Paper,  $5.95,  in  Canada  $7.95 


Why  I Am  a Mennonite:  Essays 
on  Mennonite  Identity 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  a Mennonite?  If 
you  were  asked  that  question,  would  your 
answer  be  similar  or  very  different  from 
the  viewpoints  expressed  in  this  book 
edited  by  Harry  Loewen.  From  Lois 
Barrett  to  John  Howard  Yoder,  30 
people  from  various  Mennonite  groups, 
from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Europe,  tell  their  stories. 

Paper,  $14.95,  in  Canada  $18.95 


Herald  Press  books  are  available  through 
your  local  bookstore  or  write  to  Herald 
Press  (include  10%  for  shipping — 
minimum  $1). 
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Church  news 


MCCers  accompany  refugees 
back  to  El  Salvador 


More  than  1,200  El  Salvadoran  refu- 
gees from  Mesa  Grande  Refugee  Camp  in 
western  Honduras  returned  to  El 
Salvador  in  a saga  that  lasted  from 
August  13  to  20.  The  delay  resulted  from 
differences  between  the  returning  refu- 
gees and  the  Salvadoran  military  and  ci- 
vilian authorities. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  volun- 
teers accompanied  the  refugees  on  both 
sides  of  the  border,  though  MCC  workers 
in  neither  country  were  allowed  to  cross 
the  border.  MCC  has  worked  with  the 
refugees  in  Honduras  for  eight  years.  The 
refugees  had  fled  from  civil  war  in  their 
country. 

Thirty-six  buses  formed  a caravan  of 
people  and  belongings.  “Two  or  three 
buses  carried  chickens  and  coops;  camp 
classrooms  were  torn  down  and  the  ma- 
terials taken  along;  sewing  machines,  ma- 
terial, and  shoemaking  equipment  also 
made  the  trip,”  said  MCCer  Sadie  Mast 
from  Spencer,  Okla.,  who  accompanied 
the  refugees  on  the  seven-hour  ride  to  the 
Salvadoran  border. 

In  addition  to  MCC  volunteers  and 
other  agency  personnel  who  work  in  Mesa 
Grande,  some  15  church  workers  from  the 
Washington,  D.C.-based  ecumenical  ef- 
fort called  “Going  Home”  accompanied 
refugees  on  buses  to  the  border.  When  the 
Salvadoran  government  barred  the  “Go- 
ing Home”  visitors  from  crossing  the 
border,  the  refugees  refused  to  proceed 
without  them.  MCC  and  other  agency 
personnel  did  not  try  to  cross  the  border. 

Salvadoran  Information  Minister 
Roberto  Viera  said  his  government  was 
refusing  to  allow  the  “Going  Home” 
group  to  enter  El  Salvador  because  they 
were  attempting  to  “politically  manipu- 
late this  repatriation  to  sully  El  Salva- 
dor’s image.”  “Going  Home”  visitor  Louis 
Vitale,  a Roman  Catholic  priest  from  Las 
Vegas,  disagreed.  “There  is  no  reason  the 
government  shouldn’t  let  us  accompany 
the  refugees  for  their  safety,”  he  said. 

The  standoff  was  resolved  24  hours 
I'iter  when  the  refugees  decided  to  cross 
the  border  without  the  North  Americans. 
This  came  late  in  the  day  after  refugees 
had  already  spent  one  night  sleeping  on 
the  road,  cooking  over  open  fires,  and 
praying  for  peace. 

Before  beginning  their  journey,  the  ref- 
ugees released  a statement  of  thanks  to 
the  Honduran  people  for  their  solidarity. 
They  also  said  they  will  remember  the 


“hate  and  repression  of  the  Honduran 
military.”  Buses  also  displayed  banners 
proclaiming:  “Soldier,  you  are  poor  too, 
don’t  assassinate  defenseless  people,” 
and,  “The  Honduran  people  protected  us; 
the  military  massacred  us.” 

Only  days  before  the  scheduled  depar- 
ture did  the  Salvadoran  government 
agree  to  accept  the  refugees’  demand  that 
they  be  allowed  to  return  to  villages 
located  in  northern  Chalatenango  Pro- 
vince. 

In  El  Salvador  MCCers  Kori  and  Larry 
Leaman-Miller  from  Bellefontaine,  Ohio, 
and  Landisville,  Pa.,  were  among  some  30 
church  workers,  including  seven  interna- 
tionals, at  the  border  to  greet  the  incom- 


A Salvadoran  boy  en  route  to  a new  home 
in  Chalatenango  Province. 


ing  refugees.  They  traveled  to  the  border 
two  days  before  the  scheduled  repatria- 
tion and  therefore  missed  military  road- 
blocks. 

Leaman-Millers  joined  a group  of  about 
250  refugees  headed  to  Teosinte,  a remote 
northeastern  village  that  has  been  unin- 
habited since  1980.  Teosinte  was  opposed 
by  the  military  as  a relocation  site,  be- 
cause they  suspect  refugees  of  being  left- 
ist rebel  sympathizers.  But  the  refugees 
demanded  their  constitutional  right  to 
settle  wherever  they  wanted.  Several 
international  workers  will  stay  in 
Teosinte  with  the  people.  Leaman-Millers 
will  visit  the  village  from  time  to  time. 

The  task  of  rebuilding  a village  from 


scratch  will  be  great,  but  “Salvadorans 
have  never  been  known  to  be  scared  of 
hard  work,”  said  Leaman-Millers.  Be- 
sides, “The  real  preoccupation  of  the 
people  of  Teosinte  remains  the  war  and 
the  military’s  response  to  their  presence 
there.  Said  one  young  mother  of  three, 
‘We  want  to  live  in  peace.’  ” 

Since  October  1987,  when  4,300 
refugees  returned  to  El  Salvador  from 
Mesa  Grande,  1,400  others  have  left  Hon- 
duras in  small  groups.  Repatriations  have 
reduced  the  total  number  of  Salvadoran 
refugees  in  Honduras  from  20,000  to  13,- 
000. 


Deaf  retreat 
contains  challenge 
to  reach  out 

“Serving  God:  Within  Deaf  Culture  and 
Beyond  Our  Churches”  was  the  theme  of 
this  year’s  annual  retreat  for  deaf  per- 
sons and  their  families  and  friends  at 
Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Cen- 
ter. Nearly  100  people  attended,  some 
from  as  far  away  as  Florida  and  Mich- 
igan. The  event  is  organized  by  the  Deaf 
Ministries  Department  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  in  response  to  deaf 
people’s  desire  for  more  opportunities  to 
learn  and  fellowship  together. 

Both  retreat  leaders  were  deaf  and 
used  American  Sign  Language  to  com- 
municate with  participants. 

The  main  presenter,  Val  Dively,  is  an 
Assemblies  of  God  chaplain  at  Gallaudet 
University — a school  for  deaf  people  in 
Washington,  D.C.  She  addressed  several 
questions  that  have  perplexed  deaf  and 
hearing  people  working  together  in 
churches,  such  as,  “Why  do  many  deaf 
people  stay  away  from  our  churches?” 
and  “Can  deaf  culture  and  deaf  churches 
work  together?” 

She  reminded  retreat  participants  that 
deaf  Christians  are  also  called  to  go  out 
into  the  world  and  spread  the  gospel.  The 
way  to  reach  most  deaf  people  is  through 
their  own  idiom — American  Sign  Lan- 
guage—and  in  ways  that  are  meaningful 
within  deaf  culture.  She  boldly  stated 
that  when  deaf  Christians  do  not  fully  use 
their  language  and  culture  to  reach  un- 
churched deaf  people,  their  efforts  to 
spread  the  gospel  are  stunted. 

Roman  Catholic  deacon  Patrick  Gray- 
bill,  invited  to  return  for  a third  time,  led 
a model  group  of  10  deaf  people  in  a 
public  demonstration  of  a linguistically 
and  culturally  deaf  Bible  study.  The 
group  watched  a portion  of  Scripture 
signed  in  American  Sign  Language  on 
videotape  and  read  the  same  segment  in 
English.  The  Bible  study  session  incor- 
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porated  periods  of  silence  to  allow  per- 
sonal reflection  and  communion  with  Glod 
and  structured  times  of  sharing. 

Retreat  participants  responded  enthu- 
siastically to  the  leadership  of  Dively  and 
Graybill,  and  left  with  the  challenge  to 
better  understand  themselves  as  deaf 
people  so  they  can  more  effectively  reach 
their  own  people  for  Jesus.  Raymond 
Rohrer  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  said,  “I  am  deaf 
and  grew  up  deaf.  But  I realize  there  is 
still  much  for  me  to  learn  and  appreciate 
about  deaf  culture.”  Bonnie  Geiser  of  Or- 
rville,  Ohio,  agreed:  “I  am  hard-of-hear- 
ing and  grew  up  in  a hearing  culture.  But 
it  was  good  for  me  to  hear  how  deaf 
people  feel  about  their  culture.  I feel  glad 
that  I can  be  a part  of  deaf  culture.” 

MBM  Deaf  Ministries  is  working  to  en- 
courage and  empower  deaf  people  to  take 


KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

Should  taxes 
be  raised? 

One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  fea- 
tures of  the  1988  U.S.  presidential  cam- 
paign is  the  failure  of  both  political  part- 
ies to  come  to  grips  with  some  of  the  most 
important  issues  facing  the  American  na- 
tion. Much  time  has  been  spent  in  dis- 
cussing which  candidate  is  the  less 
patriotic,  whether  vice-presidential 
candidate  Don  Quayle  used  undue  family 
influence  to  get  into  the  National  Guard 
and  later  into  law  school,  and  which 
candidate  would  be  the  more  loyal  to  Is- 
rael. Too  little  time  has  been  devoted  to 
major  foreign  policy  issues  and  to  reduc- 
ing the  huge  national  debt. 

Raising  taxes  would  seem  to  be  a rea- 
sonable way  of  reducing  the  national 
debt.  Yet  both  parties  are  loath  to  admit 
they  would  raise  taxes.  Apparently  they 
are  deterred  by  the  results  of  Walter 
Mondale’s  forthright  statement  in  the 
1984  campaign  that  both  he  and  President 
Ronald  Reagan  would  have  to  raise  taxes. 

Most  voters  do  not  come  to  grips  with 
the  need  for  a tax  increase  because  they 
do  not  sense  the  seriousness  of  the  federal 
government  deficit.  Instead  they  feel 
there  have  been  some  important  benefits 
stemming  from  it.  As  long  as  the  nation 
can  borrow  and  spend  more  than  it  earns 
they  feel  better  off.  Furthermore,  they 
are  reminded  that  there  has  been  a steady 
growth  in  the  economy  every  year  since 
1983. 

But  there  are  costs  of  the  deficit  which, 
if  less  apparent,  are  no  less  real. 

An  obvious  one  is  the  increase  in  gov- 
ernment payments  for  interest  on  the 
debt.  They  have  nearly  tripled  from  $52 
billion  in  1980  to  an  estimated  $152  billion 
in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  in  October 
1988.  Obviously  the  government  must  pay 
the  interest;  constantly  increasing  expen- 


leadership in  their  churches  and  to  de- 
velop forms  of  worship  and  evangelism 
that  respect  and  value  the  culture  of  deaf 
people. 


Weaver  named 
MBM  vice-president 
for  home  ministries 

Irvin  Weaver  has  been  named  vice- 
president  for  home  ministries  at  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions.  He  assumed  his 
new  post  on  Sept.  1.  He  replaces  Rick 
Stiffney,  who  resigned  in  April.  Sheila 
Stopher  Yoder,  director  of  Deaf  Minis- 
tries, served  as  “interim  coordinator.” 


ditures  for  interest  make  it  difficult  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

High  interest  rates  are  a second  cost  of 
our  huge  government  deficit.  Interest 
rates  are  simply  the  price  of  money  we 
borrow.  Like  other  prices,  they  are  de- 
termined by  the  supply  of  and  demand 
for  money.  The  supply  of  money  comes 
from  savings,  and  as  a nation  we  have  the 
lowest  saving  rate  of  any  industrialized 
country.  But  our  demand  for  money 
seems  to  be  insatiable.  Consumer  and 
mortgage  indebtedness  has  increased 
enormously.  The  large  government  deficit 
adds  still  more  to  this  demand.  Interest 
rates  fell  during  the  early  years  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  when  we  were  in 
a recession,  but  they  have  been  rising 
since  then.  The  government  now  has  to 
pay  from  IVz  to  91/2  percent  for  the  money 
it  borrows;  mortgage  rates  nationally  av- 
erage 10V2  percent  and  the  rates  on 
consumer  credit  are  much  higher. 

High  interest  rates  are  a major  cause  of 
the  third  cost  of  our  huge  government  de- 
ficit— our  large  deficit  in  international 
trade.  We  import  more  goods  than  we  ex- 
port. In  1981  this  deficit  was  $28  billion;  it 
increased  every  year  since  then  to  a total 
of  $170  billion  in  1987.  Some  politicians 
are  urging  that  we  correct  this  deficit  by 
imposing  restrictions  on  imports.  When 
we  do  this  the  price  of  the  restricted  im- 
ports increases  and  thus  is  like  a tax  on 
the  consumer.  A much  more  effective 
way  of  reducing  the  trade  deficit  would  be 
to  make  American  industry  more  effi- 
cient. This  would  require  large  invest- 
ments in  the  modernization  of  factories. 
But  American  investments  are  hampered 
by  high  interest  rates  on  capital  com- 
pared with  countries  like  Japan  and  West 
Germany.  Interest  rates  in  these  coun- 
tries are  only  half  what  American  in- 
dustry must  pay. 

It  is  clear  that  the  costs  of  our  prof- 
ligate spending  and  borrowing  greatly 
exceed  the  benefits.  Why,  then,  don’t  we 


Weaver  had  been  director  of  evange- 
lism and  church  development  since 
September  1987.  He  joined  the  MBM  staff 
in  September  1986.  Before  that  he  was 
fieldworker— the  chief  staff  person — for 
Allegheny  Conference  for  nine  years. 

Weaver  is  responsible  for  the  five  de- 
partments that  make  up  the  Home  Minis- 
tries Division — Evangelism  and  Church 
Development,  Media  Ministries,  Student 
and  Young  Adult  Services,  and  Service 
Ministries. 

Replacing  Weaver  as  director  of  evan- 
gelism and  church  development  is  Edwin 
Bontrager.  Since  he  joined  the  MBM  staff 
in  February  1987,  he  has  served  as  con- 
gregational outreach  director  in  the  ECD 
Department.  Before  that  he  was  pastor  of 
Neffsville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  for 
nearly  seven  years. 


have  the  courage  to  take  steps  to  reduce 
the  deficit?  For  the  simple  reason  that 
any  effective  measures  we  could  take 
would  (in  the  short  run,  at  least)  hurt 
some  people.  If  we  raise  taxes,  we  have 
less  money  to  spend  and  our  standard  of 
living  which  has  been  bloated  by  our  prof- 
ligate spending  habits  would  be  reduced. 

If  we  cut  government  spending,  the 
hurts  would  be  even  more  specific.  Cut- 
ting military  spending  would  create  at 
least  temporary  unemployment  among 
workers  in  the  factories  producing  the 
military  goods  and  in  the  service  indus- 
tries where  the  military  factories  are 
located,  though  in  a well-functioning 
economy  these  people  could  soon  find  jobs 
producing  civilian  goods.  Can  we  cut  fed- 
eral subsidies  to  farmers  in  this  year 
when  many  are  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  drought?  Our  environment  is  already 
seriously  polluted.  Should  we  really 
spend  less  for  environmental  protection? 
In  fact,  anyone  with  imagination  can 
think  of  many  useful  ways  to  increase 
governmental  spending:  improved  educa- 
tion; better  housing  for  low-income  peo- 
ple and  shelters  for  the  homeless;  repair 
of  our  bridges,  roads,  and  urban 
transport  systems. 

Really  significant  decreases  in  military 
spending  would  provide  the  funds  for  a 
long  shopping  list  of  desirable  increased 
governmental  expenditures  without  an 
increase  in  taxes.  But  both  political  candi- 
dates assure  us  that  they  are  in  favor  of  a 
“strong  defense.”  I think  that  the  strong- 
est defense  is  a strong  economy.  If  we 
insist  instead  that  it  requires  expendi- 
tures for  costly  military  hardware  like 
“Star  Wars,”  the  B-1  bomber,  “Stealth” 
bombers,  and  a couple  of  additional  air- 
craft carrier  forces,  we  have  no  alterna- 
tives but  to  forgo  a shopping  list  of  crea- 
tive expenditures  or  accept  the  inevi- 
tability of  a tax  increase.  These  are  the 
issues  the  presidential  campaigns  of  1988 
should  be  addressing. — Carl Kreider 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  pomt. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


James  R.  Hess,  Laneaster,  Pa. 

Michael  A.  King  always  writes  pro- 
vocatively, and  his  article  in  the  Sept.  20 
issue  is  no  exception.  I affirm  his  call  to 
keep  connected  to  the  vine,  but  as  I read 
the  article  I get  the  impression  that  we  do 
this  because  it  is  in  our  tradition,  even 
though  he  truthfully  notes  that  Jesus  is 
for  “all  other  lost  ones.” 

However,  I take  exception  to  the  sug- 
gestion in  the  last  paragraph  that  if  John 
were  to  write  his  Gospel  today  for  our 
pluralistic  society,  Jesus  perhaps  would 
not  be  presented  as  the  way.  Because  of 
our  pluralism  it  is  all  the  more  imperative 
that  we  present  one  way,  one  truth,  and 
one  life  to  a dying  world,  and  not  add  to 
the  confusion  of  multiple  faiths  and  pro- 
fessions. 

In  the  paragraph  entitled  “The  Inner 
Light,”  King  places  that  inner  light  above 
the  Bible.  We  certainly  want  the  Spirit’s 
guidance,  and  whether  that  guidance  be 
by  external  circumstances  or  the  “inner 
light,”  if  it  is  of  the  Spirit  it  will  agree 
with  the  Word.  Any  “inner  light”  must  be 
checked  out  by  the  Word.  Any  imaging 
which  takes  us  beyond  the  Word,  and 
counter  to  it,  takes  us  into  the  false  con- 
cepts of  the  New  Age  movement,  and  we 
begin  to  shape  our  own  gods  patterned 
after  our  own  fancies  that  are  false  as 
god-images  of  wood  and  clay.  We  walk  by 
faith  and  not  by  sight,  and  so  worship  a 
God  who  is  high  and  lifted  up,  but  who 
also  lives  in  our  hearts  and  communes 
with  us  personally. 

I pray  for  you,  Dan,  and  hope  that  you 
can  keep  the  paper  a herald  of  evangelical 
truth. 


Lois  G.  Bishort,  Alburtis,  Pa. 

Regarding  Ben  Kenagy’s  comments  in 
“Readers  Say”  (Sept.  13)  about  capital 
punishment; 

Probably  out  of  fear  of  cold-blooded 
convicted  murderers  breaking  out  of  jail 
and  killing  unsuspecting  people,  such  as 
my  family,  I lean  toward  the  pro-capital 
punishment  position. 

Why  is  capital  punishment  so  wrong, 
when  almighty  sovereign  God  “used,”  “al- 
lowed,” or  “ordained”  (whichever  word 
fits)  it  for  his  very  only  Son  Jesus  on  the 
cross?  Why,  if  it  is  so  wrong,  didn’t  he  zap 
the  left  and  right  criminals  off  the  cross 
and  give  them  life  imprisonment  or  free- 
dom like  Barabbas? 

At  least  the  person  on  death  row  has 


time  to  repent  before  his  death,  whereas 
the  victim  of  a murderer  does  not  even 
have  a split  second  for  this  decision. 

Concerning  the  government’s  entire 
rule  and  authority,  Romans  13:4  states; 
“But  if  you  do  wrong,  be  afraid,  for  he 
does  not  bear  the  sword  for  nothing.  He  is 
God’s  servant,  an  agent  of  wrath  to  bring 
punishment  on  the  wrongdoer.” 


Gerald  King,  South  Boston,  Va. 

In  my  understanding  of  the  New  Age 
movement  that  is  being  promoted  by 
many  people  today,  I feel  that  it  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  material  pre- 
sented in  “What’s  the  World  Coming  'To?” 
(Aug.  23). 

Although  a simple  definition  is  rather 
difficult  to  come  by,  the  following  de- 
scription by  Paul  Reisser  in  an  interview 
with  Psychology  for  Living  magazine 
(August  1988,  p.  18)  helps  clarify  the  true 
philosophy  of  the  New  Age  movement: 

“In  many  ways,  it  is  rather  ambiguous 
and  difficult  to  pin  down.  In  essence, 
however,  it  states  that  all  of  us — human, 
animal,  and  otherwise — are  a sort  of  un- 
differentiated unity.  In  other  words,  the 
entire  universe  is  really  all  one  entity. 
One  of  their  well-known  sayings  is,  ‘All  is 
One.’  This  is  the  New  Age  concept  that  we 
ourselves  are  really  God.  They  base  this 
on  the  assumption  that  our  problem  in 
life  is  not  sin,  not  the  need  to  be  re- 
deemed, or  to  repent,  but  simply  to  be 
enlightened  as  to  our  true  nature,  our 
personal  divinity,  our  inner  perfection, 
and  so  on.  They  tell  us  that  resulting  from 
those  levels  of  enlightenment  come  new 
abilities,  new  ways  of  viewing  our  envi- 


ronment, and  new  means  of  understand- 
ing. This  even  endows  us  with  an  ability 
to  produce  what  would  in  ordinary  terms 
be  considered  as  miraculous.” 


Laurie  J.  Reinhardt,  Goshen,  Ind. 

It  seemed  ironic  that  I should  have  read 
Anne  Frances  Wenger’s  “The  Nursing 
Shortage:  A Crisis  and  a Call”  (July  26) 
the  very  day  that  Goshen  College’s  fi- 
nancial aid  office  informed  me  of  my  be- 
ing awarded  less  than  half  the  financial 
aid  I would  need  to  pursue  Goshen’s  nurs- 
ing program  this  fall. 

Although  this  would  have  been  my 
second  bachelor’s  degree  and  although  I 
would  have  been  only  a part-time  (but  at 
least  half-time)  student,  I feel  that  more 
financial  aid  should  be  made  available  to 
Christian  homemakers  like  myself  who 
hear  the  call  and  realize  the  need  but 
aren’t  financially  able  to  attend  nursing 
schools  like  that  of  Goshen  College. 

I challenge  any  nursing  program  to  stop 
talking  about  the  nursing  shortage  or  to 
start  putting  more  financial  aid  money 
where  its  mouth  is. 


Omar  Kurtz,  Morgantown,  Pa. 

I don’t  like  to  be  picky  on  every  new 
issue,  but  I’ve  not  become  too  excited 
about  the  numbers  drive  for  the  Men- 
nonite  Church.  Surely,  we  need  to  do 
what  we  can  for  “such  as  need  to  be 
saved.”  There  should  be  no  diminishing  of 
evangelism.  Are  we  falling  into  a “style” 
of  a “secular  passion  for  successful  expan- 
sion,” as  J.  I.  Packer  puts  it  in  Chris- 
tianity Today,  Aug.  12, 1988? 


Resource  Catalog 


FROM  MENNONITE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE: 


The  1988-1989  Resource  Catalog  is  now  available. 

The  catalog  lists  over  400  audiovisuals  and  printed  materials  available 
from  the  MCC  Resource  Libraries.  Special  sections  on: 


e MCC  Mission 
e Food  and  Hunger  Concerns 
e Peace  and  Militarism 
e Different  Cultures 
e Children’s  Materials 


All  audiovisuals  are  loaned  free  and  most  printed  materials  are  also 
free.  To  obtain  your  free  copy  of  the  catalog,  contact  any  MCC  office. 
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Mennoscope 


Ministry  among  Navajo  Indians  expands.  These  five  Navajo  Indian  women  are 
among  those  whose  singing  is  heard  on  the  Navajo  Gospel  Hour  radio  program. 
Pictured  left  to  right  are  Lucy  Ben,  Frances  Nelson,  Marion  Nakaii-Dine,  Alta 
Nakaii-Dine,  and  Lena  Nelson.  They  and  others  meet  Saturday  evenings  at  Grace 
Mennonite  Church  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  for  Bible  study,  fellowship,  and  singing.  Nas- 
wood  and  Bertha  Burbank  lead  the  weekly  meetings.  Burbanks  are  also  involved  in 
other  native  American  ministries  in  Phoenix,  including  visitation  in  homes,  jails,  and 
hospitals,  and  working  with  six  home  Bible  study  groups.  In  addition,  Naswood  and 
his  brother  Peter  of  Chinle,  Ariz.,  provide  the  messages  for  Navajo  Gospel  Hour,  a 15- 
minute  program  broadcast  in  the  Navajo  language  three  times  a week  by  two  radio 
stations  on  the  Navajo  Indian  reservation.  The  program  began  in  1956.  The  radio 
ministry  and  Burbanks’  work  in  Phoenix  are  sponsored  by  Southwest  Native 
American  Mennonite  Ministries,  which  includes  Grace  Mennonite  Church, 

Southwest  Conference,  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


The  fall  enrollment  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  increased  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row — to  967.  A year  ago  it  was  858.  The 
increase  was  12  percent  this  year  and  11  per- 
cent last  year.  The  enrollment  includes  51 
students  participating  in  off-campus  cross- 
cultural  study  programs.  Admissions  director 
Jerry  Miller  said  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
year’s  increase  could  be  the  the  major  upturn 
in  campus  visits  last  year  by  prospective  stu- 
dents— 700  compared  to  400  the  previous  year. 

Enrollment  is  up  significantly  at  Hesston 
College  this  fall — to  530.  This  compares  to  475 
a year  ago  and  440  two  years  ago.  States  with 
the  largest  representation  of  students  are  Kan- 
sas, Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
Colorado.  Programs  showing  strong  enroll- 
ments are  nursing,  business,  aviation,  and 
avionics.  The  number  of  international  students 
increased  to  44  and  the  number  of  Pastoral 
Ministries  students  increased  to  22. 

The  number  of  students  decreased  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  Seminary — to  92.  The  school 
had  a record  106  students  a year  ago  and  85 
two  years  ago.  Dean  George  Brunk  III  said  the 
decrease  was  due  in  part  to  the  departure  last 
spring  of  the  largest  graduating  class  ever — 40. 
He  added  that  “a  large  number  of  students  had 
applied,  but  some  had  to  postpone  enrollment 
for  personal  reasons.” 

Enrollment  this  fall  at  Christopher  Dock 
Mennonite  High  School  equals  last  year’s — 
351,  defying  earlier  projections  of  a big 
decrease.  The  Lansdale,  Pa.,  school  graduated 
one  of  its  largest  classes  ever  last  spring  but 
made  up  for  it  with  115  new  students  this 
school  year. 

The  enrollment  is  down  slightly  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  High  School — to  254.  That  is  five 
less  than  last  year.  The  senior  class  at  the  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  school  is  smaller  than  last 
year’s  and  the  lowest  grade — seventh — is 
larger. 

A total  of  513  people  now  serve  in  the  various 
programs  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  Of  that  number,  193  are  volunteers 
with  Discipleship  Ministries,  145  are  overseas 
missionaries,  118  are  home  mission  workers, 
and  57  are  staff  persons  at  the  Salunga,  Pa., 
headquarters.  Eastern  Board  is  the  mission/ 
service  agency  for  the  17,235-member  Lan- 
caster Conference,  so  the  ratio  of  mission/ser- 
vice personnel  to  church  members  is  now  one 
to  33.  In  keeping  with  the  Ten-Year  Goals  of 
the  Mennonite  Church,  Eastern  Board  an- 
ticipates the  appointment  of  50  additional 
overseas  missionaries  by  1995.  Eastern  Board 
also  hopes  to  offer  every  young  adult  in  the 
conference  the  opportunity  to  serve  at  least 
one  year  in  a setting  away  from  home  and  to 
help  established  congregations  start  new 
churches. 

Dutch  Mennonites  are  questioning  Ca- 
nadian Mennonite  support  for  a Nazi  col- 
laborator. The  Canadian  government  is 
considering  the  expulsion  of  a Mennonite  man 
who  fled  his  native  Holland  after  aiding  the 
German  invaders  during  World  War  II.  His 
name  is  Jacob  Luitjens,  and  he  now  lives  in 
Vancouver.  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Canada  has  asked  the  Canadian  government  to 
let  Luitjens  stay  in  Canada  since  he  has  admit- 
ted his  wrongdoing  and  has  made  “positive  and 


humane  contributions”  to  church  and  society 
since  the  war.  In  a recent  letter  to  MCC 
Canada,  the  general  secretary  of  the  Dutch 
Mennonite  Church  contended  that  Luitjens 
should  return  to  Holland  to  face  the  court 
sentence  that  was  imposed  on  him  40  years 
ago. 

Dale  Nafziger  spends  hours  each  month 
watching  how  people  in  Nepal  cook  and  light 
their  homes.  A Mennonite  Central  Committee 
worker,  he  is  collecting  important  information 
for  a rural  electrification  project.  A hydro- 
electric power  plant  is  being  built  between  two 
rivers  in  the  Andhi  Khola  area,  and  it  will 
reduce  people’s  need  for  the  dwindling  supply 
of  firewood.  Nafziger’s  research  will  help  plan- 
ners understand  the  local  people’s  energy  use 
patterns  and  assist  with  the  adjustment  to 
electricity  use.  He  has  also  helped  test  a low- 
wattage  electric  cooker  for  rice  and  most  tradi- 
tional Nepali  foods. 

Missionary  Helen  Dueck  has  developed  va- 
cation Bible  school  materials  for  pre- 
schoolers and  for  ages  7-12  in  Bolivia.  'They 
have  been  used  in  several  congregations  of 
Bolivia  Mennonite  Church  and  are  being  eval- 
uated for  possible  use  in  other  South  American 
countries.  “The  participation  of  several  Boli- 
vian young  people  and  a supportive  committee 
in  the  planning  and  development  of  the 
program  has  been  encouraging,”  she  said. 


Dueck  and  her  husband,  Henry,  are  General 
Conference  Mennonite  missionaries  seconded 
to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  biggest 
challenge  is  to  “allow  nationals  to  walk  at 
the  speed  they  find  appropriate,’’  said  Ovidio 
Flores,  a Mennonite  from  Honduras  who 
recently  completed  a year  at  MCC  head- 
quarters in  Akron,  Pa.,  as  the  agency’s  first 
international-in-residence.  He  challenged 
foreign  service  workers  to  let  local  people  set 
the  agenda  for  MCC  work  in  their  area.  When 
Flores  and  his  family  returned  to  San  Pedro 
Sula,  Honduras,  in  August,  he  began  work  as 
an  MCC-appointed  regional  adviser.  He  trains 
local  Mennonites  for  service  and  development 
work. 

Delbert  and  Frieda  Erb  are  helping  Ar- 
gentine Mennonite  Church  set  up  a program 
for  the  elderly.  The  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions workers  are  currently  visiting  congrega- 
tions and  other  groups  to  talk  about  the  needs 
of  the  elderly  and  the  opportunities  for  assist- 
ing them.  They  have  designed  a plan  for  retire- 
ment housing  which  would  be  administered  by 
local  congregations.  Housing  is  a critical  need 
in  many  areas,  Erbs  say. 

Two  missionary  couples  in  Latin  America 
have  switched  roles  and  homes  for  a five- 
month  period  which  began  in  July.  John  and 
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Bonny  Driver,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
workers  in  Uruguay,  went  to  Bolivia,  where 
John  is  teaching  at  an  evangelical  university  in 
Santa  Cruz  and  Bonny  is  involved  in  the  health 
programs  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
and  Bolivia  Mennonite  Church.  Meanwhile, 
Henry  and  Helen  Dueck,  General  Conference 
Mennonite  missionaries  in  Bolivia  who  are 
seconded  to  MBM,  went  to  Uruguay  to  teach  at 
Mennonite  Study  Center  in  Montevideo. 

What  conditions  would  need  to  exist  for  the 
population  of  Europe  to  feel  “truly  secure”? 

Those  conditions  and  the  steps  toward  them 
were  the  subject  of  a unique  conference  on 
“True  Security  in  Europe”  sponsored  jointly  by 
Mennonites  and  Quakers.  It  was  held  recently 
in  Brussels,  Belgium.  The  30  participants  in- 
cluded Mennonites  and  Quakers  from  nine 
countries  as  well  as  representatives  from 
NATO— the  Western  military  alliance  which  is 
headquartered  in  Brussels.  They  discussed 
their  differing  perceptions  on  security,  noting 
that  NATO  and  the  pacifists  agree  on  the  ends 
but  disagree  on  the  means.  Both  groups  said 
further  exchanges  would  be  useful,  especially 
to  pursue  areas  of  agreement  that  had  been 
discovered.  The  conference  was  planned  by 
Brussels  Mennonite  Center  and  the  Quaker 
Council  for  European  Affairs. 

The  firing  of  an  Ontario  retirement  com- 
munity administrator  was  justified  but  was 
not  handled  properly  by  the  facility’s  board. 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  an  “objective  review 
committee”  which  looked  at  the  firing  last 
January  of  David  Rudy,  longtime  administra- 
tor of  Fairview  Mennonite  Home  in  Waterloo, 
and  his  wife,  Norma,  who  was  program  direc- 
tor. The  five-member  committee,  which  was 
headed  by  a United  Church  of  Canada  person- 
nel officer,  presented  its  five-page  report  to  the 
Fairview  board  recently.  The  report  criticized 
the  three  parties  involved  in  the  dispute — the 
board,  Rudys,  and  the  “Friends  of  Fairview” 
group  that  was  organized  to  fight  the  dis- 
missal. It  said  the  dismissal  should  not  be 
reversed  and  recommended  ways  to  bring 
about  reconciliation  between  the  three  groups. 

Koinonia  Fellowship  of  Chandler,  Ariz.,  has 
enlarged  its  sanctuary  to  accommodate  150 
people.  Much  of  the  work  was  done  by  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  as  well  as  volunteers 
from  other  Mennonite  churches  in  the  area. 
Koinonia  is  a 12-year-old  congregation  in  sub- 
urban Phoenix. 

The  Hans  Herr  House  of  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  was  one  of  402  U.S.  museums  to  receive 
special  recognition  recently  from  the  Insti- 
tute of  Museum  Services.  It  received  partic- 
ularly high  marks  for  its  exhibits,  educational 
programs,  and  research  work.  The  recognition 
includes  a $5,000  grant  for  use  in  operations 
during  the  1988-89  fiscal  year.  The  Hans  Herr 
House,  built  in  1719  as  a dwelling  and  for  wor- 
ship services,  is  the  oldest  remaining  Men- 
nonite meetinghouse  in  North  America.  It  is 
operated  as  a museum  by  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Historical  Society. 

The  youth  group  of  Freeport  (111.)  Mennonite 
Church  repaired  the  homes  of  needy  people 

during  a recent  service  project  in  Wichita, 
Kans.  The  11  young  people  and  eight  adult 
sponsors  were  part  of  the  Youth  Venture  pro- 
gram of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  For  four 
days  they  worked  on  roofs  and  porches  and 
other  things  that  needed  attention  at  several 
homes.  They  also  toured  an  area  of  luxury 
homes  and  then  a low-income  area  to  get  a 
graphic  view  of  the  disparity  between  rich  and 
poor. 


Pastoral  transitions: 

•Don  Brenneman  was  installed  as  overseer  for 
the  newly  created  Eastern  Carolina  District  of 
Virginia  Conference  on  Sept.  11.  He  and  his 
wife,  Marilyn,  recently  moved  to  Greensboro, 
N.C.,  where  they  are  church  planters. 

•Del  Glide,  James  Metzler,  and  Marcus  Smuck- 
er  were  installed  as  overseers  for  the  Goshen, 
Ind.,  area  of  Indiana-Michigan  Conference  on 
Sept.  18.  Each  is  responsible  for  two  or  three 
congregations. 

•Keith  Weaver  was  ordained  as  a bishop  for 
the  Hammer  Creek  District  of  Lancaster  Con- 
ference on  Aug.  14.  He  serves  alongside  Bishop 
Paul  Hollinger  while  also  continuing  as  one  of 
the  pastors  at  Blainsport  Mennonite  Church, 
Reinholds,  Pa. 

•Truman  Brunk,  Jr.,  was  installed  as  copastor 
of  Blooming  Glen  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  on 
Sept.  11.  He  joins  Pastor  Robert  Shreiner. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Christian  Spirituality  Retreat,  Oct.  7-9,  at 
Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Canadensis,  Pa.  Led  by  a 
team  of  people,  it  includes  solitude,  fellowship, 
worship,  and  personal  prayer/meditation.  Peo- 


EMC  blows  its  stack.  A campus 
landmark  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
came  tumblin’  down  recently.  Workers 
dismantled  the  91-foot-high  smokestack 
next  to  the  main  boiler  room  in  three 
days.  The  brick  structure,  built  in  1950, 
was  seldom  used  after  the  school 
switched  in  the  mid-1960s  to  a heating 
system  primarily  using  natural  gas. 
John  Shenk  of  EMC’s  physical  plant 
staff  said  the  stack  was  “fast 
deteriorating  and  was  less  costly  to 
remove  than  to  repair.”  Most  of  the 
bricks  are  being  used  for  fill,  while  those 
in  good  condition  will  be  auctioned  at 
some  point  for  EMC  nostalgia  buffs. 


pie  can  come  for  all  or  part  of  the  time.  More 
information  from  Spruce  Lake  at  R.  l,^ox  605, 
Canadensis,  PA  18325;  phone  717-595-7505. 
•125th  Anniversary  Celebration,  Oct.  15-16,  at 
Clinton  Frame  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind.  Among  the  weekend’s  features  are  an  80- 
voice  choir  from  the  congregation  and  two  ad- 
dresses by  longtime  Mennonite  historian  J.  C. 
Wenger.  More  information  from  the  church  at 
1008  Mervin  Ave.,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone 
219-533-7068. 

New  resources: 

•1989  desk  calendars  from  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  They  are  intended  for  use  by  con- 
gregations, businesses,  and  organizations  as 
gifts  to  their  own  people  or  for  distribution  in 
their  community.  The  congregations,  busi- 
nesses, and  organizations  can  have  informa- 
tion about  themselves  imprinted  on  the  cal- 
endar for  45-65  cents  each,  depending  on  the 
quantity  ordered.  “Taking  Time  for  Others”  is 
the  theme  of  the  1989  calendar.  The  calendars 
are  available  from  MBM  Media  Ministries  at 
1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 
•Vietnamese-language  flier  on  the  Mennonites 
from  Franconia  Conference.  It  is  the 
Vietnam.ese  translation  of  a brochure  produced 
earlier  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions— 
“About  the  Mennonite  Church.”  It  introduces 
the  history,  theology,  and  practices  of  Men- 
nonites. Copies  are  available  from  Vietnamese 
Ministries  at  29  S.  Madison  St.,  Allentown, 
PA  18102. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Director  of  international  education,  Goshen 
College,  starting  next  July.  Management  ex- 
pertise, demonstrated  commitment  to  expe- 
riential learningmethodologies,  and  second-lan- 
guage fluency  essential.  Cross-cultural  living 
experience  and  Ph.D.  (or  candidacy)  preferred. 
Send  resume  by  Nov.  1 to  John  Nyce  at  GC, 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 

•Executive  director,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Ontario,  starting  next  July.  The  dead- 
line for  applications  and  nominations  is  Nov. 
30.  Contact  the  Search  Committee  at  MCC 
Ontario,  50  Kent  Ave.,  Kitchener,  ON 
N2G  3R1. 

•Admissions  counselor,  Hesston  College.  The 
person  is  responsible  for  student  recruitment 
in  Kansas.  A bachelor’s  degree  is  preferred. 
Sales  experience  is  helpful.  Send  resume  to 
Arden  (jodshall  at  the  college.  Box  3000, 
Hesston,  KS  67062. 

•Administrative  assistant.  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  The  person  would  serve  in 
the  Discipleship  Ministries  Department.  Need- 
ed are  typing,  communication,  and  organiza- 
tional skills.  Contact  Bob  Horst  at  Eastern 
Board,  Salunga,  PA  17538;  phone  717-898-2251. 
•Dining  room  hostess/host.  Spruce  Lake  Re- 
treat, Canadensis,  Pa.  This  is  a year-round 
position  which  is  full-time  except  for  the  win- 
ter, when  other  duties  may  be  assigned. 
Contact  Paul  Beiler  at  the  retreat,  R.  1,  Box 
605,  Canadensis,  PA  18325;  phone  717-595- 
7505. 

•Assistant  host/hostess.  International  Guest 
House,  Washington,  D.C.  This  is  a one-year 
voluntary  service  assignment  under  Allegheny 
Conference.  Good  interpersonal  skills  and 
some  cross-cultural  experience  is  desirable. 
(Contact  board  chairperson  Annabelle  Kratz  at 
13495  Brighton  Dam  Rd.,  Clarksville,  MD 
21029;  phone  301-596-9057. 

Change  of  address:  Tru  man  Brunk,  Jr.,  from 
Newport  News,  Va.,  to  509  Penny  Ln., 
Perkasie,  PA  18944.  Vernon  Leis  from  Elmira, 
Ont.,  to  Box  99,  Tavistock,  ON  NOB  2R0.  Elam 
H.  Click  from  Shirleysburg,  Pa.,  to  234 
Hartzler  Dr.,  Belleville,  PA  17004.  Don  Bren- 
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ueimni  from  Chicago,  111.,  to  4899  Chaucer  Dr., 
Greensboro,  NC  27407. 


New  members 


Erisman,  Manheim,  Pa.:  Sharon  Bru- 
baker, Jacey  Cluston,  Krista  Ebersole,  Melissa 
Metzler,  Christopher  Miller,  Derek  Nissley, 
Lisa  Nolt,  Lynn  Nolt,  Brian  Snyder,  Dean 
Wenger,  Tonya  Wert,  and  Don  Witmer. 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  George 
and  Sarah  Hatzfeld. 

Kalona,  Iowa:  Kelby  Bender,  Mike  Bender, 
Corey  Eberly,  Jodi  Gingerich,  Kim  Miller,  Troy 
Miller,  Jim  Shetler,  and  Craig  Showalter  by 
baptism  and  Rosemary  Brenneman,  Phil  Groh, 
Fannie  Schwartzentruber,  Curt  Wyse,  and 
Warren  Yoder  by  confession  of  faith. 

Charlotte  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.:  George 
Santiago,  Debbie  Santiago,  Michelle  Neuber, 
and  Mary  Jane  Smoker. 

Trinity,  Morton,  111.:  Martha  Lane  by  bap- 
tism and  Bill,  Joan,  and  Jodi  Thompson, 
Jeanette  Otte,  and  Denise  Bowers  by 
confession  of  faith. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Beachy,  Tami,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  first  child, 
Branden  Scott,  Sept.  8. 

Bontrager,  Bob  and  Beth  (Gerig),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  first  child,  Jesse  Gerig,  Sept.  8. 

Bontrager,  Lee  and  Dorothy  (Bontrager), 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Megan 
Leigh,  Sept.  10. 

Brenneman,  Joe  and  Cathy  (Bonham),  Kal- 
ispell,  Mont.,  first  child,  Jesse  Keathley,  June 
8. 

Brown,  Brian  and  Betty  (Gascho),  Victoria, 
B.C.,  second  daughter,  Shauna  Jenine,  July  2. 

Burkhart,  Steve  and  Cindy  (Miller),  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  first  child,  Karissa  Joelle,  May  9. 

Conrad,  Paul  and  Ruth  (Beyler),  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Mary 
Elizabeth,  Sept.  11. 

Cressman,  John  and  Patti  Hobler,  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.,  first  child,  Benjamin  Clare,  Aug. 
8. 

Cressman,  Mark  and  Simone  Beta,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Sauve 
Lauren,  July  22. 

Dick,  Harold  and  Jane  (Nigh),  London,  Ont., 
second  child,  Elanor  Marie,  July  15. 

Driedger,  Jim  and  Irene  (Leifsu),  Chesley, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Krista 
Lynn,  Aug.  26. 

Eshleman,  Keith  and  Susan  (Weaver), 
Landisville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Briana  Joy,  Aug. 
30. 

Garber,  Doug  and  Kay  (Sanders),  Morton, 

111.,  first  child,  Adam  Christian,  Aug.  9. 

Good,  Gary  and  Debbie  (White),  London, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Sarah  Lynn,  July  24. 

Graber,  Mark  and  Lori  (Wedel),  Crawfords- 
ville,  Iowa,  first  child,  Jillian  Michelle,  Aug.  26. 

Lehman,  Dan  and  Krista  (Shultz),  Stras- 
burg.  Pa.,  first  child,  Natasha  Kay,  July  19. 

Kropf,  Ken  and  Kimberly  (Eshleham),  Mo- 
lalla,  Oreg.,  first  child,  Oliver  Solomon,  Aug. 
30. 

Miller,  Ken  and  Ada  (Kauffman),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  second  son,  Kendrick  Adam,  Aug.  30  (by 
adoption). 

Pauluska,  Todd  and  Dede  (Franz),  Morton, 

111.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Timothy  James, 
Aug.  23. 


Eastern  Board  sends  out  24  new  VSers.  Twenty-four  Voluntary  Service  workers 
began  assignments  with  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  following  discipleship 
training,  Aug.  8-26,  in  Philadelphia.  They  are: 

Front  row  (left  to  right) — Allison  Zehr  of  Copenhagen,  N.Y.,  nurse  in  John’s 
Island,  S.C.;  Susan  Roes  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  teacher’s  aide  in  Americas,  Ga.;  Missy 
Laird  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  day-care  worker  in  Coming,  N.Y.;  Jeanine  Vlasits  of 
Cbrning,  N.Y.,  construction  worker  and  office  worker  in  Americas,  Ga.;  Janet  Kauff- 
man of  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  horticulturist  in  Homestead,  Fla.;  Sheila  Headrick  of 
Pueblo,  COlo.,  administrative  assistant  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Laurie  Kreider  of  Wash- 
ington Boro,  Pa.,  secretary  in  Mobile,  Ala.;  and  Sheila  Moyer  of  Green  Lane,  Pa., 
nurse  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Second  row — Julie  Hurst  of  Leola,  Pa.,  teacher’s  assistant  in  Bronx,  N.Y.;  Carol 
Eby  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  support  staffer  at  Evangelicals  for  Social  Action  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Donna  Denlinger  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  nurse  in  John’s  Island,  S.C.; 
Whitney  Cope  of  Quakertown,  Pa.,  child-care  worker  and  housekeeper  for  church 
planters’  families  in  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Dawn  Laird  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  teacher’s 
aide  in  John’s  Island,  S.C.;  Naomi  Paine  of  Grantham,  Pa.,  layout  artist  in  Syracuse, 
N.Y.;  and  Diane  Walashunas  of  Hesston,  Kans.,  teacher’s  aide  in  Coming,  N.Y. 

Third  row— Ann  Wenger  of  Akron,  Pa.,  conference  coordinator  and  bookkeeper 
in  Boston,  Mass.;  Jon  Porter  of  Grafton,  Ohio,  construction  worker  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Rocky  Yohe  of  York,  Pa.,  home  repairman  in  Corning,  N.Y.;  Michael  Good  of 
Lima,  Ohio,  graphic  designer  in  Americas,  Ga.;  Chad  Frevert  of  Morton,  111., 
maintenance  worker  in  Homestead,  Fla.;  David  Landis  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  construc- 
tion worker  in  Americas,  Ga.;  and  Nancy  Martin  of  East  Petersburg,  Pa.,  secretary 
in  John’s  Island,  S.C. 

Not  pictured — Craig  and  Tammy  Lambright  (and  children  Kelly  and  Tyler)  of 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  construction  worker  (Craig)  and  community  outreach  worker  and  VS 
household  hostess  (Tammy)  in  John’s  Island,  S.C. 


Prochno,  Dale  and  Connie  (Miller),  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  first  child,  Christina  Marie,  Aug. 
22. 

Reader,  Roger  and  Janine  (Bohlen),  Morton, 

111.,  first  child,  Jared  Scott,  July  1. 

Sauder,  Rich  and  Bonnie  (Miller),  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  first  child,  Karissa  Joelle,  May  9. 

Schultz,  Keith  and  Faye  (Erb),  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Nicholas  Allan,  Aug.  18. 

Shank,  Marvin  and  Pauline  (Schlegel),  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  second  child,  Monica  Joy,  Aug.  30. 

Sherer,  Shane  and  Darla  (Sutter),  Bloom- 
ington, 111.,  first  child,  Natalie  Renee,  June  7. 

Siegrist,  Clair  and  Marilyn  (Eberly),  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  first  child,  Joel  Micah,  Aug.  26. 

Spinder,  John  and  Sueann  (Lltwiller),  Creve 
Coeur,  111.,  second  daughter,  Molly  Marie,  Aug. 
29. 

Stauffer,  Bob  and  Dawn,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
second  child.  Melody  Joy,  Sept.  6. 

Stoesz,  Dean  and  Marcia  (Yoder),  Blacks- 
burg, Va.,  first  child,  Elizabeth  Mae,  July  25. 

Stutzman,  Clayton  and  Pam  (Schrock),  Sar- 
asota, Fla.,  first  child.  Faith  Nicole,  Sept.  8. 

Suter,  Eldie  and  Lynn  (Kidd),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Austin  Michael,  Sept.  4. 

Weaver,  Jay  R.  and  Beth  (Jackson),  Colum- 


bia, S.C.,  third  daughter,  Marjorie  Ruth,  June 
28. 

Willowbee,  Mark  and  Alesia  (Faust),  Mio, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Brent  Austin,  Aug.  21. 

Yoder,  Calvin  and  Judy  (Wagler),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  third  daughter,  Kyla  Ann,  Sept.  6. 

Zehr,  John  and  Rebecca  (Thielman),  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  first  child,  Danielle  Andrea,  June  11. 

Zehr,  Mike  and  Becky  (Detweiler),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Lauren  Alyssa,  Sept.  6. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald  ” if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Derksen-Stoll.  James  Derksen,  Leaming- 
ton, Ont.,  Leamington  cong.,  and  Kaylene 
Stoll,  Ladysmith,  Wis.,  South  Lawrence  cong., 
by  Glenn  Kauffman,  Aug.  29. 

Martin-Shenk.  Lee  Martin,  Bergton,  Va., 
Gospel  Hill  cong.,  and  Peg  Shenk,  Bergton, 
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Va.,  River  Corner  cong.,  by  John  Martin  and 
Glenn  Shenk,  fathers  of  the  groom  and  bride, 
Aug.  28. 

Pitonyak-Troyer.  Steve  Pitonyak,  Erie,  Pa., 
Catholic  Church,  and  Christine  Troyer,  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.,  Beaverdam  cong.,  by  Herman  F. 
Myers,  Aug.  27. 

Reddekopp-Lichti.  Henry  Reddekopp  and 
Wanda  Lichti,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  both  of 
Wellesley  cong.,  by  Gerald  Schwartzentruber, 
May  7. 

Rex-Greiser.  Brian  Rex,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Evangelical  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Anne  Greis- 
er,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  Phil 
Ebersole,  Sept.  3. 

Smucker-Weaver.  Bruce  Smucker,  Belmont 
cong.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Carmen  Weaver,  Wa- 
terford cong.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  by  Duane  Beck  and 
Ivan  K.  Weaver,  grandfather  of  the  bride. 
Sept.  10. 

Weischedel-Herr.  James  Weischedel  and 
Suzanne  Herr,  both  of  Sunnyside  cong.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  by  Harold  B.  Shultz,  Sept.  10. 

Yoder-Miller.  Brian  Yoder,  Wellman,  Iowa, 
Wellman  cong.,  and  Lynn  Miller,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Stanley  Wea- 
ver, Aug.  27. 


Obituaries 


Brenneman,  I.  Jacob,  son  of  John  H.  and 
Susan  (Shenk)  Brenneman,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  on  Feb.  18,  1896;  died  at  Men- 
nonite Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  1,  1988; 
aged  92  y.  On  Nov.  26,  1919,  he  was  married  to 
Katie  R.  Mann,  who  died  in  1970.  Surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Myrtle  Shenk),  one  son  (Harry 
M.),  9 grandchildren,  and  3 great-grandchild- 
ren. He  was  a member  of  New  Danville  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Aug.  5,  in  charge  of  Elias  H.  Groff  and 
David  N.  Thomas;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Eichelberger,  Jo  Ann  Marie  White,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  W.  and  Harriette  M.  Schmidt 
White,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Hagertown,  Md.,  Jan. 
25,  1935;  died  of  cancer  at  her  home  on  Sept.  5, 
1988;  aged  53  y.  On  June  13, 1981,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Warren  S.  Eichelberger,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Jeffrey  L.  and  Brian 
R.  Sullivan),  one  daughter  (Cindy  Renner),  3 
stepdaughters  (June  Martin,  Judy  Chambers, 
and  Janet  Eichelberger),  one  stepson  (Warren 
Eichelberger,  Jr.),  13  grandchildren,  2 sisters 
(Henrietta  Kuhn  and  Margetta  Sinn),  and  one 
brother  (Henry  W.  White,  Jr.).  She  was  a 
member  of  Cedar  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  8,  in 
charge  of  Nelson  L.  Martin;  interment  in  Cedar 
Grove  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Grasse,  Lillian  Landis,  daughter  of  John 
and  Bertha  (Hockman)  Landis,  was  born  in 
New  Britain  Twp.,  Pa.,  July  6,  1900;  died  at 
Calico  Rock,  Ark.,  Sept.  5,  1988;  aged  88  y.  On 
Sept.  22,  1920,  she  was  married  to  Anthony  M. 
Grasse,  who  died  on  Apr.  24,  1982.  Surviving 
are  5 sons  (A.  Meryl,  John  L.,  Alvin  K.,  Warren 
L.,  and  Willard),  21  grandchildren,  and  6 great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a member  of  Blooming 
Glen  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  10,  in  charge  of 
Robert  L.  Shreiner,  George  Hampshire,  and 
Truman  H.  Brunk;  interment  in  Blooming 
Glen  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hershey,  Anna  Mary  Hertzler,  daughter  of 
Chris  and  Elizabeth  (Stoltzfus)  Hertzler,  was 
born  at  Hesston,  Kans.,  Feb.  14,  1903;  died  at 
Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Sept.  7, 
1988;  aged  85  y.  In  1943  she  was  married  to 
Paul  Hershey,  who  died  on  Oct.  15,  1977.  Sur- 


viving are  4 daughters  (Jean  Hershey-Ben- 
jamen,  Joy  Blair,  Pauline  Hartzler,  and 
Dorothy  Hartzler),  11  grandchildren,  and  2 
sisters  (Carrie  Hertzler  and  Ruth  Martin).  She 
was  a member  of  Hesston  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Schowalter  Villa 
Chapel  on  Sept.  9,  in  charge  of  Wesley  Jantz, 
Paul  A.  Friesen,  Carl  Wiebe,  and  Darrell  Otto; 
interment  in  Fairview  Cemetery,  La  Junta, 
Colo. 

Lambert,  Daphna  Nesselrodt,  daughter  of 
Edmund  and  Martha  Ellen  (Ratlief)  Nessel- 
rodt, was  born  in  Ft.  Seybert,  W.Va.,  Apr.  30, 
1914;  died  at  Bridgewater  Home  on  Aug.  30, 
1988;  aged  74  y.  On  Dec.  31, 1935,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Willie  Lambert,  Sr.,  who  died  on  May 

12,  1969.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Flossie 
Sager,  Kathleen  Borror,  and  Kay  Price),  3 sons 
(Raymond,  Roy,  and  Willie,  Jr.,  Lambert),  14 
grandchildren,  12  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  brother  (E.  Gleason  Nesselrodt).  She  was  a 
member  of  Crossroads  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  Grandle  Funeral 
Home,  Broadway,  Va.,  Sept.  2,  1988,  in  charge 
of  Teddy  Rollins  and  Wayne  Yoder;  interment 
in  Linville  Cemetery. 

Nice,  Elmer  C.,  son  of  Frank  S.  and  Rachel 
(Cassel)  Nice,  was  born  in  Franconia  Twp.,  Pa., 
Aug.  10,  1907;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Sept.  9,  1988;  aged  81  y.  On 
Sept.  7,  1929,  he  was  married  to  Alma  Heckler, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Clair 
H.),  one  daughter  (Evelyn  H.),  3 grand- 
children, 3 great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Mary  Haltemen).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son  (Floyd  H.),  2 sisters  (Katie  Detweiler 
and  Edna  Nice),  and  one  brother  (Garrett).  He 
was  a member  of  Franconia  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  12,  in  charge  of  Curtis  Bergey,  Floyd 
Hackman,  and  John  Derstine;  interment  in 
Franconia  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Rouner,  Laura  Mabel  Reber,  daughter  of 
John  J.  and  Mary  Ann  (Burkholder)  Reber, 
was  born  in  Shelly,  Okla.,  May  24, 1901;  died  on 
June  25,  1988;  aged  87  y.  In  1932,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Jacob  F.  Rouner,  who  preceded  her  in 
death.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Betty  Lou 
Orth),  one  stepdaughter  (Evelyn  Rouner),  3 
grandchildren,  and  2 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  stepson  (Richard 
Gene),  one  grandchild,  and  12  brothers  and 
sisters.  Memorial  services  were  held  in  charge 
of  Gordon  Scott  and  Paul  Friesen;  interment  in 
Fairlawn  Cemetery,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Snyder,  Kathryn  L.  Miller,  daughter  of 
Sam  and  Amelia  (Swartzendruber)  Miller,  was 
born  in  Johnson  (Jo.,  Iowa,  Sept.  21, 1899;  died 
at  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Sept.  4, 
1988;  aged  88  y.  On  Dec.  25, 1923,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Paul  V.  Snyder,  who  died  on  Nov.  11, 
1981.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Robert  and  James), 
one  daughter  (Sara),  11  grandchildren,  11 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Lydia 
Marner).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Barbara).  She  was  a member  of 
Hesston  Mennonite  Church,  funeral  services 
were  held  at  Schowalter  Villa  Chapel  on  Sept. 
8,  in  charge  of  Wesley  Jantz  and  Paul  A. 
Friesen;  interment  in  East  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Staker,  Floyd  A.,  son  of  Andrew  and  Mag- 
gie (Ripper)  Staker,  was  born  in  Tremont 
Twp.,  111.,  Aug.  12,  1911;  died  of  cancer  at  Tre- 
mont, 111.,  Sept.  2,  1988;  aged  77  y.  On  June  21, 

1945,  he  was  married  to , who 

survives.  He  was  a member  of  First  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Davis 
Mortuary  on  Sept.  5,  in  charge  of  Glen  Hor- 
ner; interment  in  Apostolic  Cemetery. 

Stickel,  Bessie  Blosser,  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Catherine  (Culp)  Blosser,  was  born  in  Wa- 
karusa,  Ind.,  Jan.  26,  1916;  died  of  cancer  at 
Elkhart  General  Hospital,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept. 

13,  1988;  aged  72  y.  On  Oct.  17,  1936,  she  was 


married  to  Carl  Vernon  Stickel,  who  died  on 
July  20,  1959.  Surviving  are  4 children  (Jan 
Mullet,  Nelda  Johnson,  Charlotte  Graber,  and 
Dana  Stickel),  8 grandchildren,  and  2 brothers 
(Walter  and  Russell  Blosser).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  brother  (Sterling).  She 
was  a member  of  North  Main  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  16,  in  charge  of  John  C.  King;  interment 
in  Olive  West  Cemetery. 

Stuckey,  Amy  Jo,  daughter  of  Bill  and 
Valetta  (Beck)  Stuckey,  was  born  at  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  Nov.  3,  1963;  died  of  a cardiac  arrest 
while  playing  volleyball  at  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Aug.  15,  1988;  aged  24  y.  Surviving  are  her 
parents,  one  sister  (Kathy  Nofziger),  and  one 
brother  (Doug  Stuckey).  She  was  a member  of 
Lockport  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  19,  in  charge  of  Jim 
Groeneweg,  Allen  Rutter,  and  Walter  Stuckey; 
interment  in  Lockport  Cemetery. 

Wenzel,  Harry,  son  of  Eli  and  Annie  (Web- 
er) Wenzel,  was  born  at  New  Holland,  Pa.,  Feb. 
28,  1896;  died  at  Fairmount  Rest  Home,  Sept. 
9,  1988;  aged  92  y.  He  was  married  to  Viola  M . 
Diller,  who  preceded  him  in  death.  Surviving 
are  4 daughters  (Vera  E.  Falk,  Mary  E.  Herr, 
Ethel  I.  Schmid,  and  Helen  M.  Barley),  one  son 
(John  D.),  14  grandchildren,  25  great-grand- 
children, and  2 sisters  (Anna  M.  Geib  and 
Thelma  Wenzel).  She  was  a member  of  East 
Chestnut  Street  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Groffdale  Mennonite 
Church  on  Sept.  12  in  charge  of  James  Hess; 
interment  in  the  Groffdale  Mennonite  Church 
cemetery. 

Correction:  There  were  several  errors  in  the 
obituary  of  Jerusa  Sell  printed  in  the  Sept.  13 
issue.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Harry  and  Ella 
(Nase)  Brey,  and  the  daughter  listed  as  Gayle 
Norris  should  have  read  Ethel  Norris. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Consultation  on  Cooperation,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  7-9 
“Nurturing  the  Vision,”  Vision  95  event,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Oct. 
14-16 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct. 
23-24 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Oct.  27-29 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Oct.  28-29 

Northwest  Conference  fall  meeting,  Edson,  Alta.,  Oct.  28-30 
Southeast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Anderson,  S.C.,  Oct. 
28-30 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Techny,  III.,  Nov.  3-5 
Illinois  Conference  fall  meeting,  Metamora,  111.,  Nov.  4-5 
Allegheny  Conference  delegates  meeting.  Springs,  Pa.,  Nov.  5 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  annual  meeting,  Nov.  5 
Council  of  Moderators  and  Secretaries,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Nov. 
10-12 

Franconia  Conference  fall  meeting,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  12 
Anabaptist  Round  Table,  Chicago,  III.,  Nov.  18-20 
Women  in  Ministry  Conference,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Nov.  18-20 
Southwest  Conference  annual  delegates  meeting,  Blythe, 
Calif.,  Nov.  19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  111., 
Nov.  30-Dec.  1 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Fresno,  Calif.,  Dec. 
2-3 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  executive  board, 
Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  3-4 

Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Dec.  6 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec.  9 
Normal  89,  joint  convention  of  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Normal,  111.,  Aug.  1-6 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Black  Christians  discuss  ways 
to  reach  out  to  the  unchurched 

About  1,000  black  Protestants  from 
evangelical,  Pentecostal,  and  mainline 
churches  gathered  in  Atlanta  recently  to 
discuss  a problem  they  all  face  despite 
their  theological  and  liturgical  dif- 
ferences— how  to  reach  out  to  the  un- 
churched segment  of  black  America. 

The  Atlanta  ’88  Congress  for  Evan- 
gelizing Black  America  was  the  brain- 
child of  35  religious  leaders  who  were 
concerned  that  blacks  were  not  rec- 
ognized as  a subgroup  at  a National 
Convocation  on  Evangelizing  Ethnic 
America  held  in  Houston  in  1985.  To 
remedy  that  situation,  they  laid  plans  for 
a conference  that  would  focus  exclusively 
on  black  problems  and  evangelization. 
Workshops  at  Atlanta  ’88  reflected  those 
concerns,  focusing  on  such  areas  as  drugs, 
the  family,  abortion,  social  action,  and 
politics. 

But  the  overall  emphasis  was  how  to 
re-evangelize  the  black  community  at  a 
time  when  blacks  under  age  30  are  not  au- 
tomatically growing  up  in  a church  envi- 
ronment, unlike  their  predecessors  for 
most  of  the  20th  century. 


Religious  right  finds  a new  star 
(and  fund-raiser)  in  Oliver  North 

If  you  send  $25  to  Jerry  Falwell,  he’ll 
mail  you  an  audio  tape  of  Oliver  North 
delivering  a “Freedom  Message’’  at  the 
television  evangelist’s  Liberty  University 
last  May.  For  a $20  contribution,  the 
Concerned  Women  for  America  is  offer- 
ing a “beautiful  full-color  picture”  of 
North  being  sworn  in  at  the  Iran-contra 
hearings  that  catapulted  him  to  national 
stardom  in  the  summer  of  1987. 

These  two  organizations,  along  with 
other  conservative  Christian  groups,  are 
trying  to  set  off  a new  wave  of  “Ollie- 
mania,”  as  the  former  White  House  aide 
and  ex-Marine  prepares  for  the  Iran- 
contra  trial  some  time  after  the  Novem- 
ber elections.  The  key  charges  against 
North  center  on  his  role  in  the  unau- 
thorized operation  to  fund  the  contra 
rebels  in  Nicaragua. 

With  a national  petition  campaign 
aimed  at  garnering  the  signatures  of 
millions  of  Americans,  the  pro-North 
groups  hope  to  convince  President  Ronald 
Reagan  to  grant  their  fellow  born-again 
Christian  a presidential  pardon.  But  the 
campaign  is  not  only  for  the  love  of 
“Ollie,”  a former  Roman  Catholic  who 


converted  to  evangelical  Protestantism 
just  a few  years  ago:  leaders  of  the  so- 
called  religious  New  Right  are  counting 
on  the  North  cause  to  help  put  them  back 
in  the  political  spotlight  and  raise  some 
sorely  needed  funds. 

Fundamentalist  leader  Robert  Grant 
said  responses  to  fund-raising  appeals 
highlighting  the  plight  of  North  have  pro- 
vided a financial  shot  in  the  arm  to  orga- 
nizations that  had  seen  contributions 
plunge  in  the  wake  of  the  televangelist 
sex  and  money  scandals.  “I  wouldn’t  put 
any  dollar  figure  on  it,  but  we’ve  made  it 
work  very  much  for  us,”  said  Grant,  who 
heads  two  national  conservative  groups, 
Christian  Voice  and  American  Freedom 
Coalition. 


Two  ‘Moody  Monthly’  editors  fired 
over  story  about  Swindoll’s  new  house 

Two  Moody  Monthly  editors  have  been 
fired  over  publication  of  an  item  in  the 
September  issue  about  the  controversy 
surrounding  an  8,000-square-foot  house 
being  built  by  California  radio  preacher 
and  author  Chuck  Swindoll  (“Items  and 
Comments,”  Sept.  6).  Gone  with  less  than 
a week’s  notice  and  between  four  and 
eight  weeks  severance  pay  are  Managing 
Editor  Michael  Umlandt  and  Associate 
Editor  Larry  Wilson. 

Executives  of  Moody  Bible  Institute, 
which  publishes  the  magazine,  faulted 
the  pair  for  relying  on  reports  by  Evangel- 
ical Press  News  Service  and  not  contact- 
ing Swindoll  directly  for  his  comments  on 
the  dispute,  including  corrections  of  er- 
rors published  elsewhere.  MBI  President 
Joseph  Stowell  blamed  their  ouster  on 
“differences  in  editorial  philosophy  and 
styles”  from  MBI’s  “accepted  norms.” 
Swindoll  is  a popular  speaker  at  MBI  con- 
ferences and  broadcasts  on  the  Moody 
radio  network.  Sources  say  there  has 
been  a history  of  tension  between  Moody 
editors  and  executives  over  publishing  in- 
formation that  might  disturb  MBI  sup- 
porters or  hurt  other  ministries. 


Missionaries  get  antiterrorism  training 
from  California  group 

Over  500  missionaries  from  18  denomi- 
nations have  received  antiterrorism 
training  by  Contingency  Preparation 
Consultants,  based  in  Ventura,  Calif. 
CPS’s  trainers  are  professionals  who  vol- 
unteer their  services.  They  teach  ways  to 
avoid  becoming  victims  of  terrorism  and 
increase  chances  of  not  being  harmed  if 
kidnapped  or  involved  in  a plane  hijack- 
ing. The  trainers  include  a retired  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  agent  who  heads 
training  for  a major  defense  contractor,  a 
clinical  psychologist,  a police  lieutenant 
who  commands  a hostage  negotiation 


team,  and  the  director  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi’s  law  enforcement  pro- 
gram, Chester  Quarles,  a Southern 
Baptist  who’s  writing  a book  on  terrorism 
and  missionaries.  “We  believe  God  is  in 
control,”  says  Quarles,  “but  we  should 
put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God  and  use  all 
of  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  ability  we 
have  to  survive  as  soul-winning  evangel- 
ical Christians.”  Missionaries  are  tar- 
geted mainly  because  they  are  Americans 
and  Westerners,  not  because  they  are 
missionaries,  he  adds. 


More  pro-life  activists 
turn  to  civil  disobedience 

More  pro-life  activists  are  turning  to 
civil  disobedience  in  their  fight  against 
abortion.  Among  the  most  visible  of  late 
are  those  led  by  Randall  Terry  and  his 
Binghamton,  N.Y.-based  Operation  Res- 
cue. Hundreds,  including  dozens  of  pas- 
tors, have  been  arrested  in  Philadelphia, 
Atlanta,  and  Tallahassee  in  recent  weeks, 
usually  on  trespassing  and  interference 
charges  at  or  near  abortion  clinics.  Most 
have  remained  in  jail  for  days  for  refus- 
ing to  identify  themselves  as  other  than 
“Baby  John  Doe”  or  “Baby  Jane  Doe,” 
Many  have  organized  prayer-  and  Bible- 
study  groups  during  their  stay  in  jail. 

Terry  has  called  for  thousands  more  to 
take  part  in  an  effort  to  overload  the  jails 
and  courts  in  hopes  of  pressuring  govern- 
ment officials  to  do  something  about 
abortion.  However,  leaders  of  older  pro- 
life organizations,  preferring  to  look  for 
relief  in  legislative  chambers  and  the 
courts,  disapprove  of  unlawful  acts  as  a 
tactic  and  quietly  warn  the  new  actions 
may  damage  the  cause. 

Milwaukee-area  Lutherans  respond 
to  charges  of  racism,  sexism 

Charges  of  racism  and  sexism  against  a 
Lutheran  congregation  in  suburban 
Milwaukee  have  caused  other  Wisconsin 
Lutherans  to  take  stock  of  their  own  at- 
titudes toward  those  issues.  Reformation 
Lutheran  Church  in  Brookfield,  Wis.,  was 
labeled  “racist  and  sexist”  by  Milwaukee 
newspapers  last  March  amid  allegations 
that  a black  female  minister,  Viviane 
Thomas-Breitfeld,  was  rejected  for  the 
church’s  pastorate  because  of  her  race 
and  sex. 

For  the  past  seven  months  parishioners 
at  the  400-member  congregation,  af- 
filiated with  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  have  engaged  in  a 
series  of  small-group  meetings  as  part  of 
a “mending  and  healing”  process.  But  the 
issues  surrounding  the  Reformation  in- 
cident have  sparked  discussion  also  at 
other  Lutheran  congregations  in  the 
mostly  white  suburbs  of  Milwaukee. 
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Artifacts  of  the  rich  and  famous 


On  a recent  vacation,  Mary  and  I spent  several 
days  visiting  places  of  interest  along  the  Ohio 
River  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  We 
followed  a guide  book,  The  Ohio  River  by  George 
Laycock  and  Ellen  Laycock  (Doubleday,  1983). 

The  Laycocks’  interests  turn  to  museums,  parks, 
and  historic  buildings.  We  did  several  “walking 
tours.” 

I was  impressed  here  as  I have  been  before  that 
the  houses  that  become  historic  sites  tend  to  be 
houses  built  by  people  of  more  than  average 
means.  Average  people  are  not  likely  to  be  re- 
membered in  the  guide  books.  It  takes  the  more 
richly  endowed  to  be  able  to  afford  the  size  and 
architectural  novelty  for  their  houses  to  become 
notable.  An  example  was  a house  we  saw  in  Ash- 
land, Kentucky.  The  builder,  it  was  reported, 
wanted  a house  big  enough  that  he  could  have  six 
children  and  not  need  to  hear  them.  The  house  he 
left  behind  is  a wonder  for  size,  and  I would  de- 
spair to  pay  the  heating  bills. 

We  noted  that  numbers  of  the  historic  houses 
were  well  kept,  but  not  all.  Some,  if  they  had  been 
shoes,  would  have  been  down  at  the  heels.  The 
will  and  resources  to  maintain  a house  do  not  al- 
ways continue  into  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion. Some  become  museums,  which  seems  a good 
solution  since  it  spreads  the  expense  and 
broadens  the  use. 

A museum  typically  preserves  the  tools  and  ac- 
complishments of  an  earlier  era.  In  a museum  the 
life  of  ordinary  people  is  included  since  a gun  or 
carving  knife  might  as  well  have  belonged  to  a la- 
borer as  to  a millionaire.  Museums  are  curious 
things.  In  a museum,  tools  which  were  discarded 
in  favor  of  better  ones  50  or  100  years  ago  become 
objects  of  interest  because  of  what  they  reveal 
about  the  life  of  an  earlier  time.  Thus  an  antique 
washing  machine  is  a thing  of  wonder  to  people 
who  never  had  to  use  it. 

The  Bible  as  a book  of  history  deals  at  length 
with  matters  related  to  people  of  earlier  times.  As 
such  it  sometimes  includes  cultural  references. 

At  points  the  characters  highlighted  are  persons 
of  means.  At  other  times  quite  the  other  way. 
David  and  Solomon  get  more  than  adequate 
coverage  considering  the  effect  of  their  activities 
on  the  Jewish  tradition.  Some  later  kings  are 
given  shorter  shrift. 

I think  it  was  Millard  Lind  who  first  called  my 
attention  to  what  the  author  of  1 Kings  did  with 


Omri.  According  to  1 Kings  16,  Omri  became  king 
of  Israel  at  a time  of  instability.  (The  king  before 
him  had  reigned  seven  days.)  Omri  was  king  for 
12  years  and,  among  other  things,  moved  his 
capital  to  a new  city,  Samaria.  As  kings  go,  he 
was  one  of  the  greater  lights  in  Israel,  but  1 Kings 
gives  him  roughly  half  a chapter.  It  notes  that  he 
“did  more  evil  than  all  who  were  before  him”  (v. 
25)  and  refers  the  reader  who  would  wish  to  know 
more  to  the  “Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings 
of  Israel”  (v.  27).  In  contrast,  Elijah  the  Tishbite, 
a harum-scarum  prophet  with  no  apparent 
property  or  financial  success,  is  prominent 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  book  and  into  2 Kings. 

This  biblical  bias  continues  with  the  New 
Testament,  where  it  comes  to  focus  in  Jesus  who 
came  from  a less-than-notable  town  and  whose 
training  was  not  considered  up  to  level  by  those 
who  knew  about  such  things.  Jesus  died  as  a 
criminal  by  a method  which  even  by  today’s  stan- 
dard is  out  of  fashion.  One  might  assume  that 
such  a person  would  be  soon  forgotten.  But 
clearly  the  opposite  has  happened.  And  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  Pontius  Pilate,  the  procura- 
tor who  sent  Jesus  to  the  cross,  has  become 
known  in  history  by  association  with  Jesus. 

A theological  rationale  for  such  an  exchange 
appears  in  Mark  10:31:  “Many  that  are  first  will 
be  last,  and  the  last  first.”  Yet  the  cross  was  a dif- 
ficult subject  for  the  early  Christians,  and  I think 
it  remains  so  today  even  though  its  reality  is 
overlaid  by  symbolism  and  ritual.  “Christ 
crucified,”  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  was  “a 
stumbling  block  to  Jews  and  folly  to  Gentiles”  (1 
Cor.  1:23).  And  so  it  remains. 

That  the  Lord  himself  was  subject  to  crucifix- 
ion is  almost  more  than  we  can  comprehend.  But 
there  it  is  with  four  full  descriptions  in  the  New 
Testament  plus  numerous  references  throughout 
the  New  Testament  letters. 

Although  there  are  to  be  found  elaborate 
church  buildings  (often  paid  for  by  the  rich  and 
famous),  the  most  important  memorial  to  Jesus  is 
not  these  buildings,  but  the  worshiping  groups 
which  gather  from  week  to  week  in  his  name. 
These  combine  the  historical  with  the  present  evi- 
dence. These  bring  together  people  from  various 
walks  and  levels  of  life  to  be  united  around  a com- 
mon theme  and  purpose:  the  worship  of  the  died 
and  risen  Savior  and  the  carrying  on  of  a mission 
on  his  behalf. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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God  counts  their  every  tear 

by  Joseph  S.  Miller 


It  was  one  of  those  rare  experiences  that  are 
stored  in  memory  like  a snapshot.  We  were  run- 
ning to  catch  an  early-morning  train  for  a trip 
from  Budapest,  Hungary,  to  Oradea,  Romania. 
The  public  address  system  was  making  its  last 
call  for  one  of  those  noble  European  trains  with  a 
quaint  name.  We  were  hurrying  beside  the  fabled 
Orient  Express  that  crosses  the  continent,  stop- 
ping at  a “who’s  who”  of  European  cities;  Paris, 
Munich,  Salzburg,  Vienna,  Budapest,  Bucharest. 

The  steel-and-glass  train  station  in  Budapest 
was  like  a deep-freeze.  Steam  came  pouring  out  of 
the  snow  and  ice-clad  train  cars.  The  people 
clambering  aboard  were  a menagerie  of  customs 
and  languages.  East  does  meet  West  sometimes. 


In  a period  when  the  words  ‘openness’ 
and  ‘restructuring’  seem  to  be  on  the  Ups 
of  every  communist  leader,  Romania 
staunchly  remains  in  the  Stalinist  mold. 


One  congregation  uses  Hungarian  and  the  other 
worships  in  Romanian. 

We  were  traveling  into  the  Transylvanian  part 
of  Romania.  Literally,  Transylvania  means  the 
land  beyond  the  forest.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  beautiful  areas  of  Europe,  with 
rolling  farmland  surrounded  by  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  Although  Transylvania  is  vastly 
larger,  the  area  reminds  me  of  Big  Valley  in 
central  Pennsylvania. 

Transylvania  has  always  been  something  akin 
to  the  American  Wild  West  for  central  Europe. 
Fiercely  independent,  the  area  always  refused 
total  submission  to  a list  of  would-be  rulers. 
Russians,  Turks,  Hungarians,  and  Austrians 
have  all  found  Transylvania  hard  to  subdue.  As 
part  of  the  peace  settlement  after  World  War  I, 
the  Treaty  of  Trianon  redrew  the  European  map. 
Hungary  lost  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  pre-1914 
territory,  including  Slovakia,  in  what  then  be- 
came Czechoslovakia;  Transylvania,  which  went 
to  Romania;  and  Croatia,  to  what  then  became 
Yugoslavia. 


Hungarian,  Romanian,  and  Bulgarian  peasants 
carrying  wicker  baskets  were  there  aplenty.  The 
men  with  their  long  shaggy  moustaches,  black 
Cossack  hats,  and  high  leather  boots  and  the 
women  in  bandannas,  folk  dresses,  and  felt  boots 
looked  positively  Balkan.  It  would  have  been  a de- 
light to  sit  back  and  enjoy  the  picture  as  one 
would  a fine  painting.  But  we  were  running,  look- 
ing for  car  number  81. 

Journey  to  Romania.  The  object  of  our 
journey  was  to  arrive  in  the  Romanian  city  of 
Oradea  by  six  o’clock  to  attend  the  Friday-eve- 
ning worship  service  at  Second  Baptist  Church. 
The  city  is  home  to  the  largest  Baptist  com- 
munity in  Europe.  The  two  Baptist  congregations 
in  Oradea  reflect  the  ethnic  makeup  of  the  area. 


Joseph  S.  Miller,  Budapest,  Hungary,  is  on  a work/study 
assignment  with  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  along  with 
his  wife,  Julie,  and  son  Reuben. 


All-time  low.  In  a period  when  the  words 
“openness”  and  “restructuring”  seem  to  be  on  the 
lips  of  every  communist  leader  throughout  the 
world,  Romania  staunchly  remains  in  the 
Stalinist  mold.  Life  in  post-World  War  II  Ro- 
mania has  had  its  constant  ups  and  downs  in 
regard  to  both  the  availability  of  consumer  goods 
and  the  tolerance  of  spiritual  and  political 
expression.  Now  people  in  Romania  are  reporting 
that  this  past  year  has  been  an  all-time  low. 

U.S.  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  recently 
described  Romania  as  “probably  the  most 
repressive  state  in  Eastern  Europe.”  He  said  the 
name  “Eastern  Europe”  is  a misnomer,  implying 
that  all  the  communist  countries  there  are  the 
same,  but  ‘what  we  see  is  that  they  are  very  dif- 
ferent.” And  he  cited  Romania. 

A presidential  decree,  harshly  enforced  by  the 
ubiquitous  Securitate,  Romania’s  feared  secret 
police,  demands  austerity  in  an  already  desperate 
situation.  Private  homes  and  offices  are  not  to  be 
heated  over  54  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  electrical 
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one  of  the  preachers  on  the  platform,  who  then 
stood  and  announced  that  they  had  visitors  from 
Budapest.  He  invited  us  to  join  the  preachers  be- 
hind the  pulpit.  My  friend  whispered  that  this 
meant  we  would  both  be  asked,  sometime  during 
the  service,  to  give  a meditation. 

Looking  out  over  the  congregation  was  deeply 
moving.  Here  were  over  2,000  Christians 


appliances  including  heaters  are  forbidden. 
Workers  even  in  office  buildings  have  been 
reduced  to  working  in  their  winter  coats  to  stay 
warm.  I was  told  that  peasants  returning  to  their 
villages  after  a day’s  work  in  the  fields  are 
stopped  at  police  roadblocks  and  searched  for 
vegetables  being  desperately  pilfered  from  the 
state  collectives. 

I was  going  to  Romania  with  a fellow  student 
from  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Budapest.  I 
had  heard  so  many  reports  of  incredible  church 
growth  in  Romania,  despite  persecution,  that  I 
gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to  travel  with  him 
to  visit  his  relatives  in  Oradea. 

Of  course  one  could  not  go  empty-handed  to  a 
place  like  Romania,  where  people  must  stand  in 
line  for  hours  at  a time,  even  for  bread.  We  took 
as  much  food,  medicine,  and  literature  as  we 
dared  without  antagonizing  the  Romanian  au- 
thorities. 

The  suitcase  of  food  and  medicine  I carried 
proved  to  be  uninteresting  to  the  border  guards. 
But  my  two  English-language  books  drew  a small 
crowd  of  guards.  One  book  on  Psalms  edited  by 
Lois  Barrett  was  quickly  confiscated  as  religious 
material.  J.  Denny  Weaver’s  Becoming 
Anabaptist  looked  benign  enough  to  pass  and 
thus  found  its  way  into  a Romanian  Baptist 
church  library. 

At  the  Romanian  city  of  Arad,  we  got  off  the 
international  train  to  catch  a local  train  north. 
With  three  hours  to  wait,  we  walked  around  the 
center  of  the  city.  There  were  long  lines  for  bread, 
toilet  paper,  and  a huge  line  of  people  waiting  to 
get  meat,  which  was  really  only  what  we  called 
cracklings  back  in  Pennsylvania. 

Romania’s  food  shortages  stem  from  a com- 
bination of  incredible  bureaucratic  inefficiency, 
flawed  economics,  and  Western  loan  payments 
that  the  state  is  desperate  to  liquidate.  The  com- 
munist authorities  chafe  under  Western  pressure 
for  extending  human  rights  in  Romania  and  in 
order  to  relieve  this  pressure  have  vowed  to  pay 
back  their  loans  rapidly  even  at  the  cost  of  hunger 
among  their  citizens.  Consequently,  Romania, 
once  considered  the  breadbasket  of  Eastern 
Europe,  has  become  probably  the  poorest  country 
on  the  continent. 

Huge  throng  of  people.  We  arrived  in  Oradea 
just  in  time  for  the  Friday-evening  worship  ser- 
vice. In  fact,  the  singing  had  already  begun  when 
we  entered  the  church.  I had  anticipated  an 
interesting  time  of  worship  but  was  unprepared 
for  what  I saw  and  heard.  As  we  stepped  through 
the  meetinghouse  doors  we  were  immediately 
standing  in  a huge  throng  of  people.  Someone 
recognized  my  traveling  companion,  and  we  were 
led  through  the  people  toward  the  front  of  the 
meetinghouse.  As  we  made  our  way  forward 
through  the  congregation  their  hymn  welcomed 
us  with  its  strong,  rich  sounds. 

We  were  given  seats  on  a front  bench.  During 
the  following  hymn,  I saw  a note  being  passed  to 


/ had  heard  so  many  reports  of 
incredible  church  growth  in  Romania, 
despite  persecution,  that  I gladly 
accepted  an  invitation  to  travel  there. 


gathered  together  on  a cold  winter  evening,  in  a 
country  where  the  government  claims  the  church 
is  dying.  But  I saw  no  requiem  for  the  church  that 
night. 

I couldn’t  take  my  eyes  off  the  sea  of  faces. 
Children,  teenagers,  parents,  and  grandparents. 
Every  category  was  represented.  People  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  aisles,  they  filled  the 
stairways,  they  were  crowded  together  in  the 
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back  of  the  church.  The  church  doors  were  open 
and  I could  see  that  the  congregation  had  over- 
flowed onto  the  sidewalk  outside.  I leaned  over 
and  asked  on^oi  the  preachers  if  crowds  like  this 
were  normal.  “Yes,”  he  replied,  “every  time  we 
have  a worship  service  it  is  like  this.” 

Being  a Christian  in  Romania  is  not  a casual 
endeavor.  It  is  a decision  that  places  them  in  con- 
flict with  state  authorities.  And  yet  it  is  in  Ro- 
mania that  the  church  in  Europe  is  experiencing 
its  most  dramatic  growth,  although  almost  exclu- 
sively among  the  “free”  Protestant  churches. 


Here  were  over  2,000  Christians 
gathered  together  on  a coid  evening,  in 
a country  where  the  government  claims 
the  church  is  dying. 


Why  is  the  church  in  Romania  growing  more 
than  anywhere  else  in  Europe?  The  answer  de- 
pends on  who  you  ask.  For  the  pastor  sitting 
beside  me,  the  reason  for  their  church  growth 
was  simple.  “God,  through  his  Holy  Spirit,  has 
chosen  to  work  in  a special  way  in  Romania,”  he 
said.  “We  have  a special  calling.  The  Holy  Spirit 
has  become  manifest  among  us,  and  we  are 
experiencing  renewal,  deepening  commitment, 
and  thousands  of  new  members  each  year.” 

Hungry  for  truth.  Another  pastor  from  Ro- 
mania explained  the  church  growth  in  another 
way:  “The  communists  promised  a utopia  to 
Eastern  Europe  40  years  ago.  But  the  people  are 
under  even  worse  conditions  now.  Communism 
has  been  a failure.  The  new  man  has  not  emerged 
as  promised  by  Marx.  The  people  of  Romania 
have  learned  what  not  to  believe  in.  They  are 
hungry  for  the  truth.” 

The  free  churches  have  not  spoken  to  the  people 
in  the  language  of  political  systems.  For  the 
growing  and  dynamic  churches  in  Romania  the 
categories  are  not  choices  between  bourgeois 
versus  socialism  or  between  left  and  right.  The 
church,  in  its  simplicity,  evangelizes  people  by  of- 
fering them  the  foundational  choice  between 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  For  people  who 
have  lived  under  an  endless  stream  of  empty  slo- 
gans, the  message  of  the  church  is  truly  good 
news. 

In  Romania  today  there  is  precious  little  com- 
mon ground  between  the  Protestant  church  and 
the  state.  The  Christians  I spoke  to  said  that 
church  leaders  must  choose.  Either  they  are 
God’s  servant  or  the  state’s.  No  one  today  can 
deny  that  church  growth  and  spiritual  life  are  on 
the  side  of  those  who  have  said  no  to  submission 
to  the  Romanian  authorities. 

I learned  that  the  pastor  I was  sitting  beside  on 
the  platform  that  evening  was  at  that  moment  in 
serious  trouble  with  the  local  police,  because  his 


church  is  growing  so  rapidly  and  there  is  so  much 
enthusiasm  for  God’s  kingdom.  He  has  been 
repeatedly  taken  before  the  local  government  au- 
thorities for  questioning.  Harassment  of  his 
family  is  constant.  At  times  the  harassment  is 
simply  tedious,  but  on  other  occasions  it  has  be- 
come quite  frightening. 

Both  pastors  of  the  congregation  I was  visiting 
are  medical  doctors  by  training,  and  both  shared 
with  me  how  they  had  been  called  by  God  and  the 
church  to  abandon  professional  security  for  the 
ministry.  Their  theological  training  has  been  in- 
formal and,  through  necessity,  private.  Along 
with  their  normal  pastoral  duties  in  their  con- 
gregation, the  pastors  conduct  an  unofficial 
school  of  religious  training  outside  the  control  of 
the  state.  Three  nights  a week,  50  young  men  at- 
tend classes  at  the  church  preparing  themselves 
for  ministry. 

These  young  future  leaders  and  their  families 
will  pay  dearly  for  their  ministry.  The  govern- 
ment is  intent  on  stopping  this  church  growth. 
Yet  I was  told  by  the  pastors  leading  the  training 
classes  that  they  hoped  Christians  from  the  West 
could  learn  of  both  their  joys  and  their  hardships. 
“It  is  important  that  Christians  from  East  and 
West  not  allow  themselves  to  be  cut  off  from  each 
other.  Our  dream  is  that  someday  the  revival  we 
are  experiencing  here  in  Romania  can  be  carried 
into  the  West.  We  know  that  there  are  many 
churches  that  have  lost  sight  of  God  because  they 
are  too  comfortable.  Our  message  is  not  one  of 
health  and  wealth  for  Christians  but  that  God  has 
been  near  in  our  sorrow  and  difficulty.  We  also 
believe  that  when  our  story  is  known  by  con- 
cerned Christians  in  the  West,  the  police  will 
think  twice  about  how  they  deal  with  us.  As  God’s 
children  we  can  help  each  other.” 

What  to  say.  Sitting  on  the  platform  before 
that  large  gathering  of  Romanian  Christians,  I 
wondered  what  I should  say  to  them.  What  could 
a Christian  from  America  share  with  these  people 
who  suffer  so  much  for  their  faith  and  yet  have 
such  a vibrant  life  of  faith?  My  silent  questions 
were  in  the  form  of  a prayer  asking  God  to  direct 
my  words. 

I chose  to  recall  the  great  assembly  of  the  Is- 
raelite tribes  and  their  leaders  before  Joshua.  It  is 
here  that  Joshua  reviewed  Israel’s  sacred  history. 
At  the  end  of  Joshua’s  life,  his  testament  was  that 
God  is  the  God  of  history.  That  God  is  not  distant 
and  apart  from  earthly  experiences  like  pagan 
gods  but  that  he  is  a participant  in  both  joys  and 
sorrows.  When  I had  finished  sharing,  the  whole 
congregation,  as  is  their  custom  after  each 
speaker,  said  in  unison  “Amen.” 

Several  days  later  I was  again  on  a train  head- 
ing home  to  Budapest.  I realized  that  I was 
privileged  to  have  shared  in  the  life  of  the  church 
in  Romania.  I thanked  God  for  the  Christians  I 
had  worshiped  with  and  asked  for  courage  like 
theirs.  I had  with  me  many  lasting  images  and 
impressions  of  the  land  beyond  the  forest. 
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This  baby  has  Mom,  Dad 
and  35  aunts  and  uncles. 


Funding  for  Sharing  Fund  programs  Is  made  possible  by  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Association.  Instead  of  paying  taxes,  MMAA  channels  that  money 
back  to  members  through  grants  and  educational  programs. 


m 

Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid 

Goshen,  IN  46526 


John  and  Lorraine  Miller 

recently  adopted  Rebecca  Joy,  their 
first  child  In  asmall  town  like  Ralmyra, 
Missouri,  adoptions  may  not  hq^n 
very  oftea  But  the  Millers’  adoption 
of  Rebecca  is  the  second  to  occur  in 
their  congre^tion  of  35  members, 
Hannibal  Mennonite  Fellowship. 

Tlie  church  matched  the  amount  of 
the  adoption  grant  John  and  Lorraine 
received  from  MMAA.  “Our  adoptive 
fee  was  large  and  withoirt  that 
support  it  wouldn’t  liave  been 
possible,”  says  Lorraine.  “The 
congregation  had  already  helped  an 
adoptive  couple  in  our  dhurch  and 
they  went  ahead  and  gave  ^ain— 
they  gave  us  so  much.  It’s  very 
special  for  us  to  have  had  two 
esperiences  like  this  in  one  church.” 

Church  members  generously  gave 
part  of  the  matching  funds.  The 
remainder  came  fr<an  the  church 
treasury.  Then,  when  Rebecca  was 
placed,  the  Millers  hadn’t  yet 
received  the  MMAA  grant.  So  the 
church  loaned  them  the  money. 
“They  were  with  us  through  the 
whole  process.  Their  support,  and 
the  suf^rt  of  our  families,  meant 
everything.  Rebecca  is  tbeir  child 
too — and  tve  told  dtem  dtoL” 

Because  you  particif«te  in  MMAA, 
you’re  a part  of  this  story.  You  help 
the  Millers  and  femilies  Hke  theirs 
give  a child  a loving  home. 

Now  they  celebrate  every  day. 


Why  I haven’t  voted 

hy  Merle  Good 


Some  of  my  friends  are  disappointed  when  they 
discover  that  I’ve  never  registered  or  voted  in  a 
local,  state,  or  national  election.  Others  look  baf- 
fled. Several  smile  and  confess  that  they  too 
haven’t  voted. 

For  me  it’s  a matter  of  concern  and  conviction. 
It’s  a difficult  issue,  and  many  readers  may  dis- 
agree with  me.  But  because  I haven’t  seen  this 
understanding  articulated  much  lately.  I’d  like  to 
share  five  observations. 

1.  I haven’t  found  a way  to  vote  and  to 
believe  that  my  children  will  choose  to  be 
conscientious  objectors.  In  a way,  that’s  the  bot- 
tom line.  As  Mennonites  we  have  espoused  a 
“third  way”  approach  to  Christianity,  but  the 
expressions  of  that  third  way  are  declining 
rapidly  among  us.  I observe,  for  instance,  that  an 


Ws  a difficult  issue,  and  many  readers 
may  disagree  with  me. 


increasing  number  of  our  young  people  across  the 
church  would  rather  not  be  counted  as 
conscientious  objectors. 

The  atmosphere  in  the  church  may  be  partly  to 
blame.  But  I contend  that  voting  has  been  a factor 
too.  As  parents  complain  about  their  past  and  be- 
come more  and  more  involved  in  the  institutions 
of  society,  voting,  running  for  office,  and 
congratulating  themselves  and  others  for  “break- 
ing new  ground,”  young  people  are  swept  along 
and  confused. 

Many  Mennonite  parents  want  their  kids  to 
join  the  “mainstream”  and  to  excel  in  it.  I don’t.  I 
covet  for  our  daughters  the  experience  of  belong- 
ing to  a people  who  seek  a third  way,  who  believe 
that  sooner  or  later  their  faith  leads  them  to  part 
company  with  the  mainstream. 

We  all  know  that  my  not  voting  does  not 
guarantee  that  my  girls  will  choose  conscientious 
objection  as  they  grow  older.  But  parents  can 
make  purposeful  decisions  and,  for  me,  not  voting 
is  one  such  decision. 

2.  The  exact  same  reason  that  is  constantly 
pressed  upon  me  as  a reason  for  voting  is  the 
very  same  reason  I reject  as  a conscientious 
objector.  It  wasn’t  long  after  my  buddies  in 


Merle  Good,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  a writer,  filmmaker,  and 
publisher.  He  and  his  wife,  Phyllis,  are  the  founders  and 
directors  of  The  People’s  Place,  a Mennonite/Amish  heritage 
center. 


public  grade  school  learned  that  I was  a Men- 
nonite who  didn’t  believe  in  going  to  war  that 
they  asked  me  the  question:  “What  if  everyone 
believed  like  you?  The  Russians  would  take  over 
America.” 

In  a similar  vein  of  logic,  many  fellow  Men- 
nonites have  told  me  that  I should  vote  because 
“When  you  don’t  vote,  you  are  in  fact  promoting 
the  least  desirable  option  because  you  haven’t 
voted  against  it.”  For  instance,  some  persons  who 
opposed  Reagan’s  military  build-up  and  apparent 
disregard  for  the  poor  told  me  that  my  decision 
not  to  vote  was  in  fact  a vote  for  Reagan. 

How  is  that  argument  different  from  that  of 
my  schoolmates  who  suggested  that  to  not  fight 
for  America  was  the  same  as  to  support  the 
enemy? 

3.  Many  Mennonites  have  begun  to  hedge  on 
two  key  questions.  The  one  is.  Are  there  any  cir- 
cumstances under  which  you  would  take  the  life 
of  another  human  being?  The  other  is.  Should 
Mennonite  Christians  seek  to  govern  society? 

For  me  the  answer  to  both  questions  is  a firm 
“No.”  It’s  my  hope  that,  if  I am  in  control  of  my 
actions,  under  no  circumstances  will  I take  the 
life  of  another,  even  if  my  own  life  is  endangered 
and,  yes,  even  if  my  family’s  is. 

I observe  Mennonites  of  various  political 
persuasions  hedging  on  this  question  increas- 
ingly. A common  response  is  “What  do  you  mean 
by  ‘take  the  life’?”  Others  will  note  that  “under 
certain  circumstances”  they  could  see  some  possi- 
ble legitimacy  in  “fighting  for  freedom”  (a  more 
conservative  point  of  view)  or  “fighting  for  libera- 
tion” (a  more  liberal  view). 

Second,  it  is  my  expectation  that  the  accultura- 
tion we  are  now  welcoming  will  lead  many  Men- 
nonites to  seek  political  office  over  the  next  20 
years.  My  hunch  is  that  most  of  those  who  are 
elected  will  leave  their  Mennonite  faith.  I say  this 
with  full  awareness  of  the  many  examples  from 
history  of  “Mennonite”  mayors,  magistrates,  and 
legislators.  But  I firmly  believe  that  one  cannot 
govern  society  and  continue  to  espouse  the  third 
way. 

I am  privileged  to  belong  to  a wonderful  though 
imperfect  people  of  God,  caught  in  an  idealist 
stream  of  history,  called  to  “a  better  way.”  Do  I 
want  to  abandon  that  to  help  run  society? 

A number  of  the  Mennonites  who  are  becoming 
involved  in  politics  say  they  are  more  interested 
in  making  a statement  than  in  actually  winning 
office.  Whether  it’s  making  a point  against  nu- 
clear weapons  or  against  abortion,  it  seems  to 
them  like  the  perfect  way  to  “witness.”  But  I 
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believe  that  Mennonites  are  in  danger  of  losing 
their  integrity  if  they  present  themselves  to  their 
communities  as  though  they  mean  to  represent 
the  majority  when  they  in  fact  really  intend  to 
manipulate  a given  policy  which  is  opposed  by  the 
majority  of  the  voters.  Running  not  to  win  can  be 
deceptive. 

The  other  option  is  to  run  to  win.  A true  public 
servant  represents  the  combined  political  will  of  a 
given  constituency.  This  requires  many  alliances 
and  a healthy  belief  in  compromise. 

Can  a public  servant  be  a Christian?  That’s  a 
tough  question.  Depending  on  the  government 
and  depending  on  the  fiber  of  that  person’s  faith 
and  life  commitment,  I’m  sure  the  answer  is  yes. 
But  can  one  be  a public  servant  with  the  responsi- 
bility to  represent  and/or  the  power  to  govern — 
and  continue  to  espouse  the  third  way?  I per- 
sonally have  serious  doubts. 

4.  The  traditional  view  on  voting  and 
political  involvement  is  seldom  articulated 
anymore.  When  is  the  last  time  you  read  an 
article  in  one  of  our  church  papers  or  heard  a 
major  presentation  at  a General  Assembly  which 
articulated  caution  on  voting  and  political  in- 
volvement? Yet  the  Kauffman-Harder  study 
showed  that,  as  of  15  years  ago,  60  percent  of 
Mennonite  Church  members  had  never  voted. 

Permit  me  to  distinguish  between  “traditional” 
and  “conservative.”  By  trodz'tmwa/ 1 mean  that 
view  on  voting  and  political  involvement  which 
the  majority  of  Anabaptists  and  their  spiritual 
descendants  have  adhered  to  through  the 
centuries,  especially  those  of  the  Swiss-German 
tradition.  This  view  of  caution  has  a lot  of  rooting 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  much,  I believe,  as  does 
conscientious  objection.  It  has  a great  deal  of  af- 
firmation in  the  Anabaptist  writings.  And  it  en- 
joys many  chapters  of  support  in  the  450  years  of 
our  people’s  history  since  then.  So  why  the  silence 
today? 


Pedestals 

Intended  for, 
jewels, 
paintings, 

grinning  golden  Buddhas, 
but 

people 

perch 

precariously. 

— Cathryn  Clinton  Hoellworth 


Many  see  the  current  discussion  of  Mennonite 
involvement  in  politics  as  a conservative  versus 
liberal  debate.  But  I would  make  the  case  that  we 
are  participating  in  a traditional  versus  conserva- 
tive-liberal experience. 

What’s  the  difference?  It  has  to  do  with  in- 
volvement. Both  the  conservatives  and  the 
liberals  favor  more  involvement,  whether  it’s 
marching  against  abortion  or  against  nuclear 
weapons.  Both  advocate  voting  and  increased 
political  participation.  Both  borrow  heavily  from 
thinkers  and  politicians  of  the  mainstream.  Tra- 
ditional Mennonites  who  are  cautious  on  voting 
and  political  involvement  do  not  have  their  views 
represented  by  either  the  liberals  or  the  conserva- 
tives. 

(I  should  point  out  that  my  observations  are 
made  in  the  context  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 


Caution  on  voting  has  had  much  support 
in  the  450  years  of  our  peopie’s  history. 
So  why  the  silence  today? 


Persons  from  the  “Russian  Mennonite”  tradition 
may  find  these  observations  both  strange  and 
tedious.  Our  two  experiences  on  these  issues  have 
been  very  different.  According  to  Kauffman- 
Harder,  for  instance,  96  percent  of  General  Con- 
ferences Mennonites  believe  that  they  should 
vote!) 

5.  The  “consistency  of  compromise”  argu- 
ment seems  unfair  to  me.  We  have  all  heard  the 
argument  about  consistency.  “Look,  Merle,  you’ve 
certainly  compromised  in  other  parts  of  your  life. 
Why  make  a big  point  of  not  voting?  You’ll 
probably  regret  it  one  of  these  days.  Are  you  say- 
ing that  you’re  perfectly  consistent  in  the  rest  of 
your  life?” 

What  can  I say?  The  argument  does  not  dignify 
my  belief.  It  raises  the  specter  of  the  failings  of 
my  life,  of  which  there  are  many,  as  an  argument 
that  I should  fail  once  again.  It  insists  that  only 
persons  who  have  never  compromised  on  any 
issue  dare  take  a stand  on  any  other  issue.  It  is  a 
cynical  argument  and  it  only  makes  me  sad. 

So  there  you  have  it,  five  general  observations 
concerning  my  reasons  as  a Mennonite  Christian 
for  not  voting.  Many  of  you  may  disagree,  but  I 
thank  you  for  hearing  me  out.  And  I challenge 
each  reader  to  undergo  the  discipline  of  explain- 
ing your  position  on  this  issue. 


OCTOBER  11,1988 
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Black  leaders  meet  to  ease  tensions; 
AAMA  board  replaced  with  new  one 


A consultation  of  leaders  from  black 
and  integrated  congregations  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  was  held  recently  on  the 
campus  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 
Over  40  people  representing  20  congrega- 
tions registered  for  the  event. 

The  consultation  was  planned  to  facil- 
itate healing  within  the  Afro-American 
Mennonite  Association  due  to  certain  ten- 
sions experienced  during  the  past  few 
years.  Through  the  dynamic  preaching  of 
Roy  Williams,  pastor  of  College  Hill  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  and 
Hubert  Brown,  former  pastor  of  Calvary 
Christian  Fellowship  in  Inglewood,  Calif., 


the  group  was  stirred  with  new  hope  and 
confidence. 

A review  of  the  history  of  blacks  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  elicited  fresh  appre- 
ciation for  the  ways  God  has  been  at  work 
among  the  group.  Fervent  prayer  united 
the  group  in  a deep  sense  of  healing  and 
renewed  joy.  The  consultation  concluded 
with  communion. 

Many  suggestions  were  made  about  the 
future  of  AAMA.  Participants  recognized 
that  great  challenges  confront  AAMA  fi- 
nancially and  in  developing  strong  con- 
gregations in  a predominantly  white  de- 
nomination. Special  concern  was  expressed 


about  the  need  for  leaders  in  AAMA  and 
its  constituent  congregations. 

One  specific  action  on  which  clear  con- 
sensus emerged  was  that  the  AAMA 
Executive  Board  should  resign  and  a new 
interim  board  be  appointed.  The  new 
board  then  held  its  first  meeting  Sept.  11- 
12  in  the  Chicago  area. 

The  members  of  the  interim  board  are 
Stan  Maclin  (chair)  of  Peoria,  111.;  Lind- 
sey Robinson  (secretary)  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.;  Maude  Alexander  III  (treasurer)  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  Rose  Covington  of 
Saint  Anne,  111.;  Lee  Lowery  of  Chicago, 
111.;  Margaret  Allen  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
and  Patricia  Barron  of  Omaha,  Nebr. 

The  new  board  agreed  to  hold  the  next 
AAMA  Assembly  July  28-30,  1989,  in 
Peoria,  111.  Other  plans  are  to  strengthen 
ties  with  AAMA  congregations,  develop  a 
stronger  financial  base  for  the  organiza- 
tion, and  employ  a new  staff  person. 

— James  Lapp  for  General  Board 


The  back  of  Fellowship  of  Hope  Church  shows  the  most  damage. 


Arsonist  burns 
interracial  church 
in  Mississippi 

A small  interracial  congregation  in  Ma- 
con, Miss.,  was  heavily  damaged  by  fire 
in  late  August,  but  its  members  say  they 
will  rebuild  yet  this  fall.  The  state  fire 
marshall  informed  Fellowship  of  Hope 
Church  that  arson  was  the  cause  of  the 
fire.  The  six-room  one-story  building  had 
been  a private  home  before  being 
purchased  last  spring  by  the  congrega- 
tion, which  includes  whites,  blacks,  and 
Indians.  Sunday  worship  attendance  is 
30-35. 

The  building  is  located  in  a predom- 
inantly white  neighborhood  in  Macon, 
located  in  Noxubee  County,  whose  popu- 
lation is  70  percent  black  and  30  percent 


white. 

Members  of  the  congregation  are  pri- 
marily from  the  Mennonite,  Methodist, 
and  Baptist  faiths.  They  include  several 
Voluntary  Service  workers  under  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  The  founding 
members  of  the  congregation,  which  be- 
gan meeting  over  a year  ago,  include  Phil 
and  Mary  Mininger,  who  were  local 
program  coordinators  of  the  VS  unit  in 
nearby  Mashulaville  before  beginning  a 
one-year  sabbatical  this  past  August. 

While  the  basic  structure  still  stands, 
repairs  are  not  feasible  and  contents  were 
lost.  An  all-volunteer  workday  was  set  for 
Oct.  1 to  tear  down  the  building.  During 
the  month  of  October,  building  plans  will 
be  finalized  and  a foundation  prepared. 
An  all-volunteer  “church-raising”  has 
been  scheduled  for  Nov.  12. 


In  a prepared  statement,  the  congrega- 
tion said  its  hope  “has  been  and  is  that  we 
can  with  God’s  Spirit  bring  hope  to  indi- 
viduals and  systems  that  define  people  on 
the  basis  of  skin  color  or  social  status.  In 
keeping  with  that  hope,  our  desire  is  that 
even  this  act  (of  arson)  can  be  an  op- 
portunity for  goodwill  and  reconciliation. 
We  are  aware  of  the  potential  for  this  fire 
to  become  a time  for  blame  and  negative 
publicity;  that  is  not  our  desire.  At  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  in  good  conscience 
hide  our  experience  in  hopes  that  by  not 
telling  the  story  the  potential  for  future 
such  acts  will  just  go  away.” 

The  statement  continues:  “There  are 
those  who  would  wish  we  would  simply 
sink  into  nonexistence.  However,  we 
know  there  are  those  in  the  county  and 
around  the  state  who  desire  to  help  us 
rebuild  our  dream.  To  both,  we  say,  give  us 
a chance  and  help  us  build  a future  that 
so  honors  God  and  each  of  his  creation 
that  the  potential  for  reliving  this  expe- 
rience will  no  longer  exist.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  pray  for  an  opportunity  to  offer 
a cup  of  cold  water  in  Jesus’  name  to  the 
person(s)  who  committed  this  act.” 

Members  of  the  congregation  have  been 
or  plan  to  be  involved  in  a variety  of 
ministries  with  lower-income  people  in 
the  area,  including  financial  counseling, 
voter  registration,  housing,  business,  day 
care,  and  education.  “We  want  to  model 
what  a church  can  do  in  a community  of 
need,”  said  Phil  Mininger.  “Our  ultimate 
goal  is  spiritual  regeneration  of  all  peo- 
ple.” 

The  congregation  is  presently  exploring 
affiliation  with  Gulf  States  Fellowship  of 
the  Mennonite  Church. 
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EMC  chosen  for  study 
on  promoting 
high  faculty  morale 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  is  one  of  10 
liberal  arts  colleges  in  America  chosen  for 
a study  on  promoting  high  faculty  mor- 
ale. The  study  was  funded  by  the  Council 
of  Independent  Colleges  and  was 
conducted  by  researchers  at  Vanderbilt 
University.  Findings  from  the  study  will 
identify  factors  that  could  help  other 
colleges  improve  their  faculty  morale, 
said  Ann  Austin,  one  of  the  principal  re- 
searchers. 

The  study  began  with  a survey  of  4,271 
faculty  members  at  142  colleges,  Austin 
said.  Additional  study  was  made  of  a 
third  of  the  schools  in  the  “upper  regions” 
of  the  142,  and  eventually  the  10  schools 
were  chosen  for  “case  studies,”  she  said. 

Studies  of  the  10  colleges  turned  up  two 
common  threads  that  lead  to  high  faculty 
morale: 

— Faculty  members  have  a clear  under- 
standing of  the  college’s  mission  and  pur- 
pose, and  their  beliefs  and  the  college’s 
are  the  same. 

— Faculty  members  are  given  a role  in 
decision-making. 

Austin  noted  that  EMC  had  “come 
through  some  hard  times,”  including  a pe- 
riod of  enrollment  decline  and  a fire  that 
destroyed  the  administration  building 
during  a renovation  project. 

After  visits  to  the  campus  and  “exten- 
sive interviewing,”  the  researchers  found 
that  at  EMC  the  faculty  “clearly  knows 
what  the  college  is  about  and  the  purpose 
they  serve.”  Added  Austin:  “There  is  a 
strong  focus  on  academic  work  and  a life 
of  service  within  a Christian  context.” 

EMC  also  has  a “strong  participatory 
leadership,”  she  said.  “The  president  and 
dean  are  very  good  at  presenting  a vision 
of  the  future  and  what  the  college  is 
about.  They  know  how  to  get  the  faculty 
involved.”  She  noted  “a  sense  of  excite- 
ment about  the  future”  among  the  EMC 
faculty  and  a feeling  “they  really  belong 
there.” 

EMC  Academic  Dean  Lee  Snyder  cred- 
ited the  faculty’s  morale  to  “a  sense  of 
calling.”  She  said  the  staff  “feels  reward- 
ed” by  EMC’s  selection  for  the  study  and 
two  discussion  sessions  devoted  to  the 
findings  at  a recent  national  educational 
meeting. 

One  project  in  which  the  EMC  faculty 
has  been  heavily  involved  was  developing 
a five-year  academic  master  plan.  The 
yearlong  effort  began  with  asking  faculty 
members  to  make  proposals  and  wound 
up  with  them  helping  sort  through  the 
suggestions  and  setting  priorities. 

Several  of  the  priorities  stressed  proj- 
ects already  under  way,  such  as  the  cross- 
cultural  Global  Village  program,  encour- 
aging faculty  members  to  attend 
seminars  and  workshops,  and  support  of 


sabbatical  leaves.  A new  project,  develop- 
ment of  an  athletic/recreational/wellness 
center,  also  emerged.  The  project  is  in  the 
planning  stage. 

Projecting  EMC’s  vision  to  the  faculty  is 
relatively  easy  for  the  administration  be- 
cause the  college  has  a “very  clearly 
identified  philosophy  that  is  linked  to  the 
church,”  she  said.  Several  of  the  new  pro- 
grams that  began  this  fall  come  out  of 
that.  They  include  youth  ministries,  para- 
legal programs,  and  a food  services 
administration  major.— Pat  Murphey, 
“Harrisonburg  Daily  News-Record  ” 


Jamaica  to  be  focus 
of  MCC  response 
to  Hurricane  Gilbert 

Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  re- 
sponse to  Hurricane  Gilbert  will  likely 
focus  on  Jamaica,  a country  devastated 
by  the  Sept.  12  storm,  according  to  Rich 
Sider,  MCC  secretary  for  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean.  'The  response  will  ad- 
dress long-term  needs  for  building  ma- 
terials since  immediate  emergency  needs 
are  being  addressed  by  the  Jamaican 
government,  the  Red  Cross,  and  other 
large  relief  organizations. 

Many  homes,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
churches  lost  roofs  during  the  storm 
which  carried  140-mile-per-hour  winds, 
reported  Henry  Block,  MCC  co-country 
representative  in  Jamaica.  Five  Menno- 
nite churches  and  five  pastors’  homes 
were  damaged  in  the  storm  that  left  some 
500,000  Jamaicans  homeless  and  20  dead. 
Some  homes  of  MCC  workers  were  dam- 
aged as  well. 

MCC  has  authorized  $50,000  for  local 
purchase  of  roofing  materials  if  available; 
if  unavailable  locally,  MCC  may  ship 
them  from  North  America.  MCC  also 
hopes  to  raise  $250,000  for  reconstruction 
in  Jamaica  and  skilled  carpenters  will 
likely  be  needed.  The  plans  are  to  focus  on 
communities  where  MCC  has  workers  or 
where  Mennonite  churches  are  located. 

Honduras,  a Central  American  country 
already  suffering  the  effects  of  civil  war 
in  neighboring  countries,  also  was  bat- 
tered by  Gilbert.  Flooding  occurred  in 
northeastern  areas  that  suffered  drought 
last  year.  Some  10,000  people  lost  their 
homes,  reported  MCC  country  represent- 
ative Carmen  Schrock-Hurst. 

MCC  plans  to  send  $5,000  to  CEDEN,  a 
Honduran  organization  that  will  provide 
blankets  and  food  through  churches  serv- 
ing as  shelters  in  the  capital  city  of 
Tegucigalpa  and  in  the  southeastern  de- 
partment of  Choluteca. 

Hurricane  Gilbert  also  blasted  Mexico’s 
Yucatan  Peninsula.  Since  no  MCC  work- 
ers or  contacts  live  in  that  area,  no 
requests  for  immediate  MCC  action  were 
made. 


Damage  in  southern  Texas  was  not  as 
bad  as  expected  so  that  Mennonite  Dis- 
aster Service  volunteers  from  the  local 
area  and  surrounding  states  can  handle 
requests  for  assistance  there,  according 
to  MDS  executive  coordinator  Lowell  Det- 
weiler.  The  larger  MDS  network  may, 
however,  be  called  on  to  help  with  MCC’s 
response  in  Jamaica  and  possibly  Mexico. 


Book  appointed  to 
no.  2 post 
at  General  Board 

Miriam  Book  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  associate  secretary  of  General 
Board — the  number  2 post  at  the  agency 
that  coordinates  the  work  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  She  will  begin  on  Jan.  1. 

From  1974  to  1984,  Book  served  in  the 
Overseas  Ministries  Department  of  East- 
ern Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in 
Salunga,  Pa.  Her  responsibilities  in- 
cluded department  management  and  re- 
search and  development  for  Youth  Evan- 
gelism Service  (YES).  Most  recently  she 
has  served  as  marketing  coordinator  for 
Philhaven,  a Mennonite  mental  health 
center  in  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa.  Preaching  and 
teaching  in  local  churches,  retreats,  and 
training  sessions  have  also  been  part  of 
her  work  over  the  years. 

At  the  denominational  level.  Book  cur- 
rently chairs  the  Nominating  Committee 
and  coordinates  the  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women  program  of  Women’s 
Missionary  and  Service  Commission. 

In  her  new  assignment.  Book  will  give 
leadership  to  the  denomination’s  Vision 
95  campaign  and  serve  as  coordinator  for 
the  biennial  Mennonite  Church  conven- 
tion. She  will  also  represent  General 
Board  at  some  annual  conference  sessions 
and  provide  administrative  assistance  to 
General  Assembly  study  committees. 

Book,  the  first  woman  in  the  number  2 
spot  at  General  Board,  will  serve  along- 
side Executive  Secretary  James  Lapp, 
who  has  been  in  office  one  year.  The 
General  Board  headquarters,  previously 
located  in  the  Chicago  suburb  of  Lom- 
bard, were  moved  to  Elkhart,  Ind.,  this 
past  August. 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Janelle  Clark,  Marietta,  Ohio 

I really  appreciated  Keith  Graber  Mil- 
ler’s well-reasoned  article  on  premarital 
sex  (Sept.  6).  I don’t  think  many  people 
realize  how  prevalent  premarital  sex  has 
become  among  Mennonite  youth,  and  it’s 
high  time  the  topic  was  addressed  in  such 
an  intelligent  way.  I sent  a copy  to  my 
boyfriend  immediately,  because  dozens  of 
things  were  mentioned  that  he  and  I have 
discussed.  It’s  becoming  increasingly  dif- 
ficult these  days  to  remain  a virgin,  and 
Miller  cited  six  excellent  reasons  to  stick 
with  individual  morals.  I hope  other 
young  people  were  as  encouraged  by  the 
article  as  I was. 


Brenda  Lind,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Thank  you  for  publishing  the  Sept.  6 
article  on  premarital  sex.  And  thank  you 
to  Keith  Graber  Miller  for  writing  it!  The 
explicit  and  personally  vulnerable  man- 
ner in  which  he  approached  the  subject 
was  welcome  and  needed. 

I wholeheartedly  affirm  Graber  Mill- 
er’s convictions  as  portrayed  in  the 
article.  It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  the 
decision  to  wait  for  sexual  union  within 
the  context  of  marriage  is  being  lifted  up 
as  good  and  honorable  in  our  time. 

Blessings  on  you  as  you  continue  to 
publish  boldly. 


Don  Horning,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

“The  Business  of  Church  Growth”  (July 
26)  was  bound  to  be  controversial  and,  al- 
though not  a comprehensive  treatise  on 
church  growth,  the  article  did  have  a 
message  that  if  ignored  is  likely  to  result 
in  a congregation’s  membership  remain- 
ing static  and  parochial. 

While  it  is  true  that  non-Christians  do 
not  come  to  a church  only  for  the  attrac- 
tive building,  the  music  program,  or  the 
preaching,  but  rather  for  the  lives  and 
testimony  of  its  members,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  lack  of  an  attractive  facility  and 
vital  music  and  preaching  cannot  always 
be  overcome  with  people  and  their  faith- 
expression  no  matter  how  genuine  those 
people  are. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  either/or  (an 


attractive  facility  and  program  or  mem- 
bers strong  of  faith  and  commitment)  but 
rather  a multiple  choice  question.  The 
question:  What  brought  you  to  this 
church?  Answer:  The  lives  and  testimony 
of  the  members  and  the  music,  preaching, 
and  attractive  facility. 

Although  the  message  of  Christ  and  its 
effect  on  people  is  first  and  foremost,  the 
medium  continues  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance in  getting  the  message  heard. 
We  should  continue  to  watch  successful 
businesses  to  learn  further  how  to  pro- 
mote our  message  to  a sophisticated  and 
highly  informed  world. 


Carol  Loeppky,  Whitesburg,  Ky. 

I found  myself  quite  disturbed  when 
reading  Karl  Birky’s  article  “The  Busi- 
ness of  Church  Growth”  in  the  July  26 
issue. 

As  I see  it,  businesses  like  McDonald’s 
use  gimmicks  to  attract  customers.  Do 
we,  the  church,  want  to  follow  their  lead? 
Are  we  really  trying  to  provide  people 
with  fun,  good  feelings,  and  value  for 
their  dollar,  as  Birky  suggests?  To  com- 
pare a church  experience  with  McDon- 
ald’s and  Disney  World  is  demeaning.  I 
suggest  that  we  go  to  church  and  put 
money  into  the  offering  not  because  it  is 
“fun”  or  “feels  good”  but  because  God 
instructs  us  to. 

In  the  self-centered,  consumer-oriented 
society  in  which  we  live,  the  church  must 
provide  alternatives  rather  than  trying  to 
emulate  what  we  see  around  us. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  church  is 
not  enjoyable.  However,  it  is  enjoyable 
and  becomes  more  so  when  we  change 
and  become  more  godlike,  not  when  the 
church  changes  in  order  to  make  us  “feel 
good.” 


Peter  T.  Farrar,  Andover,  Vt. 

This  is  an  invitation  to  help  Bethany 
Birches  Camp  in  Plymouth,  Vt.,  develop  a 
pool  of  possible  counselors  for  the  1989 
camping  season.  It  is  very  important  for 
the  outreach  of  the  church  in  northern 
New  England  and  adjacent  areas  of  New 


York  that  Bethany  Birches  be  given  this 
support  by  the  wider  church. 

Being  so  far  from  traditional  Men- 
nonite communities  has,  over  the  years, 
made  recruiting  a solid  staff  difficult. 
Enrollment  has  grown  steadily  in  the 
past  several  years  and,  given  an  open 
enrollment  policy  and  low  camper  fees, 
Bethany  Birches  is  used  heavily  by  public 
agencies  and  families  of  modest  means. 
For  many  of  these  kids  the  only  exposure 
they  have  to  the  gospel  all  year  is  at 
camp.  They  deserve  to  have  it  presented 
by  vital,  articulate,  and  enthusiastic 
counselors. 

The  real  success  of  the  program  de- 
pends on  counselors  who  are  able  to  be  vi- 
brant witnesses  to  their  faith — persons 
willing  to  give  the  better  part  of  their 
summer  to  a real  mission.  Living  condi- 
tions may  be  a bit  more  rugged  than  in 
some  camps  and  the  weather  can  be 
tough,  but  the  challenges  provide  excel- 
lent training  for  persons  with  a vocation 
to  work  with  children  or  those  consider- 
ing voluntary  service. 

It  may  seem  a long  time  until  next 
summer,  but  now  is  the  time  to  make 
plans  and  give  serious  consideration  to 
helping  this  little  outpost  of  the  church 
become  “as  a seed  falling  into  fertile 
ground.” 

Inquiries  can  be  sent  to  Jim  Musser  at 
Bethany  Mennonite  Church,  Bridgewater 
Corners,  VT  05035. 


Mahlon  Hartzler,  Goshen,  Ind. 

“Items  and  Comments”  (June  7)  had  an 
item  about  the  Methodists  having  refused 
to  ordain  homosexuals,  and  well  they 
might.  Many  historians  agree  that  the 
“sins  of  Sodom”  included  homosexuality. 
People  in  many  forms  of  sin  try  to  ra- 
tionalize and  make  a wide  variety  of 
excuses:  couldn’t  help  it  . . . everybody 
does  it  . . . we  are  not  hurting  anybody 
. . . okay  if  you  can  get  by  with  it . . . just 
my  way. . . . “Of  all  the  sins  of  the  Bible, 
there  are  none  so  often  mentioned,  so 
sharply  rebuked,  so  severely  punished  as 
those  that  involve  the  misuse  of  the  re- 
productive system..” 


Pontius'  Puddle 
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Mennoscope 


Longtime  Indonesian  Mennonite  leader  Soe- 
hadiweko  Djojodihardjo,  69,  died  of  a heart 
attack  on  Sept.  16  in  Central  Java.  For  40 
years,  he  was  a key  leader  in  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Java,  which  was  founded  in  the  mid- 
19th  century  by  Mennonite  missionaries  from 
the  Netherlands.  The  church  grew  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Djojodihardjo  to  its  present 
membership  of  about  50,000.  Djojodihardjo 
was  a pastor,  evangelist,  administrator,  and 
educator.  He  was  also  known  for  his  healing 
ministry  with  the  sick. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  executive 
secretary  John  Lapp  decried  the  bombing  of 
church  offices  in  South  Africa  in  a recent  let- 
ter to  the  South  African  Council  of  Churches. 
Khotso  House — the  headquarters  of  the  coun- 
cil and  several  other  organizations  which  have 
been  active  in  opposing  the  apartheid  system 
of  racial  segregation— was  destroyed  on  Aug. 
31.  Persons  interested  in  sending  words  of  sup- 
port may  write  to  General  Secretary  Frank 
Chikane  at  the  South  African  Council  of 
Churches,  Box  4621,  Johannesburg  2000,  South 
Africa. 

Mennonite  churches  in  South  America  have 
started  a short-term  service  program  for 
their  young  people.  It  involves  five  countries 
in  the  “southern  cone”— Brazil,  Argentina,  Bo- 
livia, Paraguay,  and  Uruguay.  The  purpose  is 
to  strengthen  relationships  between  churches 
in  the  region.  The  participants  will  serve  dur- 
ing the  “summer  months” — December  through 
February.  They  will  pay  their  own  travel 
expenses,  and  the  host  congregations  and 
families  will  provide  room  and  board. 

Retired  people  headed  for  the  Southwest  this 
winter  are  encouraged  to  participate  in 
AWARE,  a new  program  sponsored  by  the 
Mennonite  churches  in  the  Phoenix  area.  It 
stands  for  Annual  Winter  Arizona  Residents 
Experience,  and  it  offers  fellowship,  Bible 
study,  recreation,  and  service  projects.  The 
coordinator  is  Norman  Derstine,  a semiretired 
pastor  and  administrator.  More  information 
about  AWARE  is  available  from  Derstine  at 
Trinity  Mennonite  Church,  4334  W.  Vista  Ave., 
Glendale,  AZ  85301. 

Four  members  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
were  among  19  young  people  who  began 
SALT  assignments  recently  in  three  loca- 
tions—Winnipeg,  Man.;  Vancouver,  B.C.;  and 
Stouffville,  Ont.  SALT,  which  is  a program  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada,  stands 
for  Serve  And  Learn  Together.  The  young 
people,  all  between  the  ages  of  17  and  20,  serve 
for  10  months.  The  four  new  MC  participants 
are  Christopher  Kalina  of  Creston,  Ohio;  Becky 
Kaufman  of  Tavistock,  Ont.;  Mark  Miller  of 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.;  and  Renita  Siemens  of  St. 
Catharines,  Ont. 

A church-planting  effort  is  underway  in 
Madison,  Wis.  Currently  full-time  or  part- 
time  leadership  is  being  sought.  More  informa- 
tion about  the  effort  is  available  from  A1 
Schulz  at  1317  Lynndale  Rd.,  Madison,  WI 
53711;  phone  608-271-7831. 

A new  $1  million  wing  has  been  added  to 
Mellinger  Mennonite  Church  of  Lancaster, 

Pa.  The  20,000-square-foot  addition  includes  a 
library,  church  office,  nursery,  and  class- 
rooms. Speaking  at  the  dedication  service  was 
Charles  Hostetter,  a former  radio  broadcaster 
and  missionary  who  also  served  previously  as 


the  congregation’s  pastor.  The  220-year-old 
congregation  has  350  members. 

A Mennonite  institution  was  a beneficiary  of 
a Buckley  Moss  art  auction  held  recently  at 
the  Ohio  State  Theater  in  Columbus.  It  was 
Adriel  School,  a special  residential  and  day 
school  in  West  Liberty  for  victim  and  disor- 
dered youngsters,  and  it  shared  the  benefit 
event  with  Columbus  Children’s  Hospital.  The 
artist  was  present  for  the  auction,  which  coin- 
cided with  a convention  for  2,000  collectors  of 
her  work. 

Health  ministry  as  a task  in  congregational 
life  was  the  focus  of  a conference  recently  at 
Messiah  College  in  Grantham,  Pa.  Nine  Men- 
nonite nurses  were  among  nearly  70  partici- 
pants from  11  states.  The  main  speaker  was 
Granger  Westberg,  who  has  pioneered  the  idea 
of  nurses  as  members  of  pastoral  teams  in  con- 
gregations. More  than  50  churches  in  various 
denominations  have  adopted  his  idea.  At  the 
conference,  Vida  Huber  introduced  the  new 
“Nurse  in  the  Congregation”  project  sponsored 
by  Mennonite  Nurses  Association. 

Mennonite  Nurses  Association  has  commit- 
ted itself  to  care  for  people  with  AIDS.  This 
came  in  a resolution  passed  by  its  members  at 
their  recent  annual  meeting.  Noting  that  some 
health-care  workers  refuse  to  care  for  AIDS 
victims,  the  Mennonite  nurses  resolved  to  re- 
spond “with  love,  compassion,  justice,  and  non- 
discriminatory  behavior  as  modeled  by  Jesus.” 
They  also  support  efforts  to  develop  “special 
caring  services”  for  people  with  AIDS.  Copies 
of  the  resolution  are  available  from  MNA  at 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  de- 
veloped guidelines  for  the  future  during  a 
recent  Overseas  Ministries  Consultation  at 
board  headquarters  in  Salunga,  Pa.  To  plan  for 
the  next  three  years,  the  Overseas  Ministries 
Department  staff  met  with  Lancaster  Con- 
ference leaders,  missionaries,  and  Eastern 
Board  administrators  to  review  the  opportu- 
nities for  outreach  in  light  of  the  Ten-Year 
Goals  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  A major  focus 
in  the  coming  years  is  urban  evangelism  in 
such  cities  as  Singapore,  Dar  es  Salaam,  Te- 
gucigalpa, Nairobi,  Djibouti,  and  San  Sal- 
vador. Another  is  proclaiming  the  gospel  “in 
word  and  deed”  to  people  who  have  not  yet 
heard  it — Marxists,  Buddhists,  Hindus,  Mus- 
lims, and  others. 

Nine  teenagers  proved  they  could  do  the  im- 
possible recently:  They  survived  without  rock 
music,  television,  videos,  and  telephones.  They 
were  part  of  a Mennonite  Youth  Venture  group 
that  went  to  Mexico  for  two  weeks  to  live, 
serve,  and  learn  among  the  people  of  rural 
Gomez  Farias.  Their  service  projects  Included 
painting  schools,  making  playground  equip- 
ment, and  clearing  ground  for  garden  plots. 
Youth  Venture  is  sponsored  by  the  Mennonite 
and  General  Conference  Mennonite  churches. 

The  Central  Council  of  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  Marriage  Encounter  held  its  third 
semiannual  meeting  recently  in  Willow 
Street,  Pa.  The  council,  which  includes  repre- 
sentatives from  four  denominations,  is  re- 
sponsible for  two  regional  offices — Newton, 
Kans.,  and  Lancaster,  Pa.  Both  were  formerly 
independent  of  each  other.  New  regional  of- 
fices are  being  developed  in  Ontario,  Virginia, 
and  Ohio. 


Music  brings  health  and  healing,  said  Todd 
and  Mary  Saurman  recently  at  Philhaven, 
where  they  are  music  therapists.  Their 
presentation  was  the  first  in  a series  of 
monthly  seminars  entitled  “An  Evening  With 
...”  at  Philhaven,  a Mennonite  mental  health 
center  in  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa.  Saurmans  illustrated 
how  music  creates  moods.  They  then  got  the 
seminar  participants  to  experiment  on  a va- 
riety of  instruments. 

The  new  Frank  Epp  Memorial  Fund  is  ac- 
cepting applications  for  its  first  grants.  They 
are  for  work  in  the  following  areas:  the  history 
of  minorities,  especially  Mennonites;  peace- 
making, particularly  in  the  Middle  East;  Men- 


Journeys 

of 

hope 


•A  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  production 
28-minute  film  or  VHS  video 
cassette 

Refugees  from  around  the 
world  tell  their  stories:  of 
fleeing  their  homes,  living  in 
holding  camps  and  of  their 
hope  to  return  home  or  to 
begin  again  in  a new  country. 


Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  MCC  U.S. 

21  South  12th  Street 
Box  M 

Akron,  PA  17501 

MCC  Canada 

134  Plaza  Drive 
Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9 
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nonite  ecumenicity;  and  communication  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Epp  was  a well-known  Men- 
nonite  historian  and  educator.  The  first  grants 
will  be  announced  in  February.  Applications 
should  be  sent  by  Nov.  15  to  the  Frank  Epp  Me- 
morial Fund  at  Conrad  Grebel  College,  Wa- 
terloo, ON  N2L  3G6. 

A large  collection  of  past  issues  of  “Gospel 
Herald”  are  available  from  a longtime  sub- 
scriber. Individuals  or  libraries  interested  in 
obtaining  them  may  contact  John  Fretz  at  675 
Elma  Ave.  SE,  Salem,  OR  97301. 

Correction:  The  Bookworm  Frolic  in  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  was  coordinated  by  Florence  Hom- 
ing and  Vernon  Charles,  not  Florence  Horning 
and  “her  husband,  Charles,”  as  reported  in  the 
Sept.  20  “Mennoscope.” 

New  appointments: 

•Elbert  Detwiler,  chief  executive  officer,  Vir- 
ginia Mennonite  Retirement  Community,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  starting  in  September.  He  suc- 
ceeds Earl  Greaser,  who  fills  the  newly  created 
full-time  position  of  campus  development  di- 
rector. Detweiler  has  been  in  health-care  ad- 
ministration for  20  years,  most  recently  as 
administrator  of  Arkansas  Valley  Regional 
Medical  Center  in  La  Junta,  Colo. 

• Trish  Unruh  Miller,  director  of  student  activ- 
ities, Goshen  College,  starting  in  August.  She 
succeeds  Marty  Kelley.  Miller  is  a former  high 
school  business  teacher  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and 
worked  previously  at  Goshen  College  as  a 
secretary  in  the  Student  Development  Divi- 
sion. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Charlotte  Holsopple  Click  and  Del  Click  were 
recognized  as  ordained  copastors  of  Waterford 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  on  Sept.  18. 
They  were  previously  licensed  and  then  “com- 
missioned.” 

•Clen  Denlinger  and  Brian  Boettger  were 
licensed  as  members  of  the  pastoral  team  at 
Bahia  Vista  Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
on  Aug.  29.  Denlinger  is  minister  of  family  life 
and  counseling,  and  Boettger  is  minister  of 
youth. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Mary  Beyler  returned  to  Japan  in  September 
following  a one-year  North  American  assign- 
ment. Her  new  work  under  Japan  Mennonite 
Church  is  to  help  plant  a church  in  the  city  of 
Kitami.  Her  address  is  Shunko-cho  3-10-10-41, 
Kitami-shi,  Hokkaido  090,  Japan. 

•Stanley  and  Doris  Shenk  went  to  India  in 
October  for  a three-month  MBM  teaching 
assignment  at  Union  Biblical  Seminary.  They 
are  both  retired  from  the  Goshen  College  fac- 
ulty/staff. Their  address  is  UBS,  Bibwewadi, 
Box  1425,  Pune,  Maharashtra  411  037,  India. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Business  and  Professional  Women's  Fall 
Brunch,  Oct.  29,  at  Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  Col- 
lege. This  is  an  annual  event  sponsored  by  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Commis- 
sion of  Lancaster  Conference.  The  speaker  is 
Dorothy  Gish,  who  is  both  assistant  academic 
dean  at  Messiah  College  and  professor  of  early 
childhood  and  family  life  at  Elizabethtown 
College.  More  information  from  Rebecca  Nolt 
at  108  Haskell  Dr.,  Lancaster,  PA  17601. 
•Interterm  Course  in  Nicaragua,  Jan.  4-25, 
sponsored  by  Hesston  College.  Participants 
will  study  the  history,  culture,  and  issues  of 
the  Nicaraguan  people  and  assist  in  develop- 
ment projects.  Loren  Hostetter  is  the  leader. 
More  information  from  Hesston  College  at  Box 
3000,  Hesston,  KS  67062;  phone  316-327-4221. 


•Mini-Day  for  Prospective  Students,  Oct.  21,  at 
Rockway  Mennonite  Collegiate,  Kitchener, 
Ont.  This  is  for  children  in  grades  5-8  and  their 
parents.  It  is  a chance  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  school,  which  offers  grades  7-13.  More  in- 
formation from  the  school  at  110  Doon  Rd., 
Kitchener,  ON  N2G  3C8;  phone  519-743-5209. 

New  books: 

•The  House  Church  by  Del  Birkey.  It  presents 
the  house  church  as  a model  for  renewing  the 
church  today.  The  author  has  personally  led  a 
house  church,  did  his  doctoral  studies  on  it  at 
Bethany  Theological  Seminary,  and  plans  to 
help  develop  house  churches  in  third-world 
countries.  The  book,  published  by  Herald  Press 
of  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  is  available 
for  $18.95  (in  Canada  $26.50). 

•A  Long  Dry  Season  by  Omar  Eby.  It  is  a novel 
that  explores  the  clash  of  values  in  Africa.  The 
author  is  a writing/literature  professor  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  who  earlier  spent 
six  years  in  Africa.  The  book,  published  by 
Good  Books,  is  available  for  $14.95. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Administrator,  Montreal  (Que.)  House  of 
Friendship.  Required  is  relevant  training  or 
experience.  Proficiency  in  the  French  language 
is  required;  proficiency  in  Spanish  is  helpful. 
House  of  Friendship  is  a Mennonite  com- 
munity center.  Send  resume  by  Nov.  1 to  David 
Shank  at  C.P.  157,  Rawdon,  PQ  JOK  ISO. 
•Administrator,  Beaver  Camp,  Lowville,  N.Y. 
Previous  management  experience  is  required. 
There  is  potential  employment  for  a spouse. 
Contact  the  camp  by  Dec.  15  at  Star  Route,  Box 
221,  Lowville,  NY  13367;  phone  315-376-2640. 

Special  meetings:  Roy  D.  Kiser,  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.,  at  Ridgeway,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Oct.  16-19.  Ceorge  Brunk  II,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  at  Line  Lexington,  Pa.,  Oct.  16-19. 


Change  of  address:  Harold  and  Ruth  Yoder 
from  State  College,  Pa.,  to  3003  Benham  Ave., 
Elkhart,  IN  46517. 


New  members 


Erisman,  Manheim,  Pa.:  Sharon  Brubaker, 
Krista  Ebersole,  Christopher  Miller,  Derek 
Nissley,  Lisa  Nolt,  Lynn  Nolt,  Brian  Snyder, 
Dean  Wenger,  and  Donovan  Witmer. 

Community,  Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Katie 
Stoltzfus. 

Finland,  Pennsburg,  Pa.:  Donna  Cassel, 
Eileen  Derstine,  Henry  Derstine,  Kevin  Der- 
stine,  Edna  Gross,  Ernest  Gross,  Patricia 
Gross,  Karl  Keener,  Kendall  Keeler,  Paul  Keel- 
er, and  Rachel  Keeler. 

Ridgeview,  Gordonville,  Pa.:  James  H.  and 
Debbie  K.  White. 

Holyrood,  Edmonton,  Alta.:  Rachel  Ho- 
stetler, Jennifer  Miller,  Rodney  Stauffer,  and 
Jo-Anne  Walter. 

Southside,  Springfield,  Ohio:  Dale  Malloy 
and  Sharon  Hartzler. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bachman,  Steve  and  Fay  (Robbins),  Meta- 
mora.  111.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Katie 
Fay,  July  23. 

Beachy,  Ken  and  Anna  Marie  (Miller),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Kenneth 
Lee,  Sept.  K 

Bergey,  Dana  and  Terri  Lynn  (Landis), 
Franconia,  Pa.,  first  son,  Bryant  Scott,  Apr.  29. 


Summer  drought  brings  poor  fall  harvest.  As  Woodford  County,  111.,  farmers  start 
their  harvest  this  fall,  they  begin  to  find  out  what  the  drought  of  ’88  has  done  to  their 
crops.  ‘The  drought  has  been  the  driest  on  record,”  says  Roger  Kennel,  a Mennonite 
farmer  near  Eureka.  “We’re  amazed  that  there  is  any  crop  out  there  at  all.”  Kennel 
says  his  com  yields  are  running  from  “22  bushels  up  to  70-80  bushels  per  acre.”  His 
normal  yields  would  be  130  to  170  bushels  per  acre.  “This  year  was  to  be  a year  of 
recovery  for  a lot  of  people,”  says  Kennel.  “Lots  of  plans  made  and  hopes  for  this  year 
are  going  to  be  put  on  the  back  burner  because  there  won’t  be  an  income.”  Pictured  is 
the  corn  harvest  at  the  Imhoff  farm  near  Roanoke.  Operating  the  equipment  are 
John  Imhoff  and  Paul  Miller. — Dale  Gehman 
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MBM  sends  out  20  new  VSers.  Twenty  persons  began  Voluntary  Service 
assignments  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  following  orientation  Aug.  14-24  at 
MBM  headquarters  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  They  are: 

First  row  (left  to  right) — Gilbert  Perez,  Jr.,  from  Fremont,  Ohio,  to  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  van  driver/maintenance  person  for  a medical  center;  Lori  Oesch,  from  Carson 
City,  Mich.,  to  La  Jara,  Colo.,  teacher  at  a day-care  center;  Lon  Swartzentruber,  from 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  to  Washington,  D.C.,  accountant  at  For  Love  of  Children;  Rebecca 
Conrad,  from  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  to  La  Jara,  Colo.,  art  promoter  and  marketing 
person;  and  Jill  Bender,  from  Delaware,  Ohio,  to  Washington,  D.C.,  assistant  to  a 
reading  specialist  at  a learning  center. 

Second  row — Anne  Winter,  from  Rosthern,  Sask.,  to  Tucson,  Ariz.,  VS  unit 
hostess;  Lyn  Raymond,  from  Allendale,  Mich.,  to  Brownsville,  Tex.,  English  teacher 
at  a refugee  center;  Bruce  Bishop,  from  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Washington,  D.C.,  program 
coordinator  for  VS  units  in  Washington,  Richmond,  and  Ocean  City;  Saul  Murcia, 
from  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Brownsville,  Tex.,  housing  project  assistant;  Louise  Bechtel, 
from  Alliston,  Ont.,  to  Ocean  City,  Md.,  teacher  at  an  alternative  school  and  staff 
person  at  the  Diakonia  ministry;  and  Sue  Miller,  from  Burr  Oak,  Mich.,  to  Ocean 
City,  Md.,  administrative  assistant  at  Diakonia. 

Third  row — David  Winter,  from  Rosthern,  Sask.,  to  Tucson,  Ariz.,  home  repair 
worker  and  VS  unit  host;  Steve  Roth,  from  Killbuck,  Ohio,  to  Washington,  D.C., 
medical  assistant  at  a health  center;  Kristina  Reinford,  from  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  to  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  caseworker  at  Southeast  United  Christian  Ministries  and  staff  person 
at  a children’s  shelter;  Jodi  Regier,  from  Laird,  Sask.,  to  Champaign,  111.,  cook  and 
teacher’s  assistant  at  a day-care  center;  Landa  Lepley,  from  Smithville,  Ohio,  to 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  staff  person  at  the  Hospitality  House  for  the  families  and  friends  of 
prison  inmates;  Gary  Kriebel,  from  Souderton,  Pa.,  to  Mashulaville,  Miss.,  carpenter 
with  the  Partners  Tool  Box  housing  program;  and  Bob  Miller,  from  Eaton,  Ohio,  to 
Ocean  City,  Md.,  staff  person  at  Diakonia. 

Not  pictured:  Jay  and  Sheri  Hartzler,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  Evansville,  Ind.  Jay 
is  director  to  the  local  Habitat  for  Humanity;  Sheri  is  involved  in  a food  pantry  and 
an  after-school  children’s  tutoring  program. 


Bergey,  Norman  Scott  and  Carolyn  (Alt- 
house),  Lansdale,  Pa.,  first  son,  Norman  Scott, 
Jr.,  Sept.  13. 

Eberly,  Charles  and  Sonya  (Stahl),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Heidi  Renee,  June 
19. 

Eby,  Douglas  and  Rosene  Beachy,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  first  child,  Brendon  Christopher, 
Api . 3. 

Eichorn,  Arthur  and  Vickie  (Scare),  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Joel  Fredrick,  Sept.  11. 

Esbenshade,  Clair  and  Deborah  (Denling- 
er),  Willow  Street,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son, 
Kyle  James,  Aug.  29. 

Grosh,  Jeffrey  and  Chris  (Adams),  York, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lindsey  June, 
Aug.  5. 

Grosh,  Jim  and  Lorie  (Steffee),  York,  Pa., 
first  child,  Sarah  Michelle,  May  26. 

Heatwole,  Steven  and  Ruth  (Martin),  Gap, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jared  Koh,  born  on 
Mar.  26, 1988;  adopted  on  Sept.  16. 

Hunsberger,  James  and  Sharon,  Quaker- 
town.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  James  Lee, 
Sept.  15. 

Jones,  Bobby  and  Karen  (Holliday),  Elber- 
ton,  Ga.,  third  child,  second  son,  Wesley  Alvin, 
June  26. 

Kennell,  Dennis  and  Nelda  (Bacher),  Roa- 
noke, 111.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Shana 
Marie,  Sept.  16. 

Lengacher,  Glen  and  Jean  (Harnish),  New 
Providence,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Meghan  Geeta,  born  on  Nov.  3,  1986;  received 
for  adoption  on  Sept.  4. 

Lengacher,  Les  and  Beth  (Leichty),  Wood- 
burn,  Ind.,  first  child,  Aug.  18. 

ManicKam,  Tim  and  Gail  (Miller),  Port- 
land, Dreg.,  first  child,  Paul  Nathaniel,  Sept. 
12. 

Murray,  Randy  and  Amy  (Yoder),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Annali  Dawn,  Sept.  12. 

Nisley,  Doug  and  Brenda  (Yoder),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Emily  Renae,  Sept.  5. 

Rohrer-Meck,  Marvin  and  Darlene,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  first  child,  Jared  Shane,  Sept.  16. 

Shoup,  Darrel  and  Julia  (Lemon),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Zachary  Darrel, 
Sept.  13. 

Stauffer,  John  and  Velma  (Swartzentruber), 
New  Market,  Va.,  third  child,  Steve  Mark, 
Sept.  16. 

Wittig,  Bill  and  Nelda  (Shoemaker),  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  first  child,  Emily  Claire,  July  2. 

Yoder,  Kevin  and  Sharon  (Witmer),  Mog- 
adishu, Somalia,  first  child.  Ana  Kate,  Sept. 
21. 

Yoder,  Sherwood  and  Gina  (Hagmeier),  Par- 
nell, Iowa,  first  child,  Travis  Ray,  Sept.  7. 

Zehr,  James  and  Krista  (Waas),  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Kelitta 
Laura  Mae,  June  7. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Bachman-Sanders.  Lee  Bachman,  Wash- 
burn, 111.,  Roanoke  cong.,  and  Dottie  Sanders, 
Delavan,  111.,  Lutheran  Church,  by  Eldon  King, 
July  30. 

Fellenbaum-Gehr.  Keith  L.  Fellenbaum, 
Washington  Boro,  Pa.,  Mount  Joy  cong.,  and 
Dawne  E.  Gehr,  Washington  Boro,  Pa.,  Church 
of  God,  by  Joe  Sherer  and  Ken  Fellenbaum, 
Sept.  17. 


Hodel-Kauffman.  Martin  P.  Hodel  and  Sha- 
na D.  Kauffman,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind., 
Southside  Cong.,  by  Paul  Hodel  and  Sherm 
Kauffman,  fathers  of  the  groom  and  bride, 
Apr.  23. 

Hungerford-Esbenshade.  David  Eugene 
Hungerford,  North  Christian  St.  cong.,  Ind., 
and  Joy  Anne  Esbenshade,  Weaverland  cong.. 
East  Earl,  Pa.,  by  Leon  Hurst,  Apr.  30. 

Kennell-Ruff.  Bryant  Kennell,  Roanoke, 
111.,  Roanoke  cong.,  and  Lisa  Ruff,  Bloom- 
ington, 111.,  Lutheran  Church,  by  Mike  Klatt, 
July  16. 

Miller-Yeager.  Loren  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Roselawn  cong.,  and  Cinda  Yeager,  Centre- 
ville,  Mich.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  Orville 
Miller,  Aug.  13. 

Murray-Reist.  Alan  Murray,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Vicki  Reist, 
Breslau,  Ont.,  Bloomingdale  cong.,  by  Bertha 
Landers,  Sept.  17. 

Opel-Miller.  Jerry  Glen  Opel,  Accident, 
Md.,  Glade  cong.,  and  Barbara  Lynnette  Mil- 
ler, Hutchinson,  Kans.,  Plainview  cong.,  by 
Ivan  Miller,  July  16. 


Shinkle-Bloom.  William  Shinkle,  Manitou 
Springs,  Colo.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Pamela 
Bloom,  Manitou  Springs,  Colo.,  First  Men- 
nonite cong.,  by  Willard  Conrad,  Sept.  17. 

Smucker- Weaver.  Bruce  Smucker,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Belmont  cong.,  and  Carmen  Weaver,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Waterford  cong.,  by  Ivan  Weaver 
and  Duane  Beck,  Sept.  10. 

Stevanus-Kaune.  Bryan  Mark  Stevanus, 
Breslau,  Ont.,  Bloomingdale  cong.,  and  Chri- 
stine Margaret  Use  Kaune,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Lutheran  Church,  by  Bertha  Landers,  Sept.  10. 

Weaver-Miller.  Robert  Weaver,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  United  Methodist  Church,  and  Joann 
Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by 
Jack  Thomas,  Vernon  Bontreger,  and  Ronald 
Kennel,  Sept.  17. 

Yoder-Opel.  Daniel  James  Yoder,  Jr.,  and 
Rebecca  Joy  Opel,  both  of  Accident,  Md.,  Glade 
cong.,  by  Oren  Bender,  Aug.  27. 

Zehr-Roes.  Brenden  Zehr,  Castorland,  N.Y., 
Pine  Grove  cong.,  and  Tammy  Roes,  Castor- 
land,  N.Y.,  Naumburg  cong.,  by  Nathan  Zehr, 
father  of  the  groom,  and  Vernon  Zehr,  grand- 
father of  the  groom.  Sept.  9. 
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Obituaries 


Brenneman,  Susanne  lutzi,  da\^hter  of 
Christian  and  Mattie  (Bender),  was  born  in 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  Feb.  11, 1905;  died  at  Heritage 
House,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  Sept.  17,  1988;  aged  83 
y.  She  was  married  to  Rudy  Brenneman,  who 
died  in  1977.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Grace  Gascho),  one  son  (Donald),  5 grand- 
children, 7 great-grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Me- 
linda Roth,  Mabel  Ruby,  Rose  Fiat,  and  Erma 
Sommers),  and  one  brother  (Sidney  lutzi).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  (Viola)  and 
one  brother  (Nelson  lutzi).  She  was  a member 
of  First  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Sept.  19,  in  charge  of  Glenn 
Brubacher;  interment  in  First  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Garber,  Raymond  Wilbur,  son  of  Joseph 
and  Bessie  (Kenagy)  Garber,  was  born  in  Gar- 
den City,  Mo.,  Aug.  18, 1905;  died  at  Lakewood 
Colo.,  Sept.  6,  1988;  aged  83  y.  On  June  18, 
1930,  he  was  married  to  Beulah  Hartzler,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Jo 
Ann  Jantz),  2 sons  (Larry  and  Ron),  4 grand- 
children, and  one  brother  (Rollie).  He  was  a 
member  of  Glennon  Heights  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  8,  in  charge  of  Ross  Bender;  interment  in 
Crown  Hill  Cemetery. 

Glanzer,  Isabel  Gingerich,  daughter  of 
Abram  and  Lauretta  (Snyder)  Gingerich,  was 
born  in  Elmira,  Ont.,  Sept.  16, 1918;  died  at  her 
home  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Sept.  14,  1988; 
aged  69  y.  On  July  5,  1972,  she  was  married  to 
Paul  J.  Glanzer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 stepsons  (David,  James,  Dennis,  and 
Jerry),  7 grandchildren,  one  brother  (John), 
and  one  sister  (Ruth  Jantzi).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  sister  (Mary  Musselman).  She 
was  a member  of  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  17, 
in  charge  of  Sam  Janzen  and  Harvey  Yoder; 
interment  in  the  Zion  Church  cemetery. 

Harnish,  Viola  A.  Ulrich,  daughter  of  Da- 
vid and  Anna  (Reeser)  Ulrich,  was  born  in  Me- 
tamora.  111.,  Jan.  13,  1898;  died  at  Eureka  (111.) 
Community  Hospital  Sept.  19,  1988;  aged  90  y. 
On  June  24,  1919,  she  was  married  to  John  L. 
Harnish,  who  died  on  Jan.  23,  1985.  Surviving 
are  3 sons  (James,  John,  Jr.,  and  Charles),  one 
daughter  (Mary  Gilkeson),  16  grandchildren, 
24  great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(Emanuel).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 
brothers  and  6 sisters.  She  was  a member  of 
Roanoke  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  22,  in  charge  of 
Robert  Harnish  and  Rick  Troyer;  interment  in 
Roanoke  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hendricks,  Martha  Gross,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam G.  and  Hannah  (Overholt)  Gross,  was 
born  in  Bedminster,  Pa.,  Nov.  27, 1898;  died  at 
her  home  in  Telford,  Pa.,  Sept.  15,  1988;  aged 
89  y.  On  Mar.  17,  1923,  she  was  married  to 
Clarence  S.  Hendricks,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Ruth  Moyer),  3 sons 
(David  G.,  James  G.,  and  Titus  G.),  5 grand- 
children, 11  great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Henry  Gross),  and  2 sisters  (Emma  Derstine 
and  Ruth  Kulp).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
an  infant  son  (Samuel).  She  was  a member  of 
Franconia  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  18,  in  charge  of 
Curtis  Bergey,  Floyd  Hackman,  and  Earl  An- 
ders, Jr.;  interment  in  Franconia  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Horst,  Albert,  son  of  {Izra  H.  and  Emma 
(Martin)  Horst,  was  born  in  Dalton,  Ohio,  Jan. 
18,  1895;  died  at  Wooster  (Ohio)  Community 
Hospital  on  Sept.  18, 1988;  aged  93  y.  In  1918  he 
was  married  to  Elma  Kornhaus,  who  died  in 
1958.  In  1975,  he  was  married  to  Florence 
Haley,  who  died  in  1980.  Surviving  are  6 sons 


(Albert,  Jr.,  Chester,  LaVerne,  Melvin,  Ray- 
mond, and  Myron),  7 step-children  (Roger 
Miller,  Wilbur  Miller,  Betty  Hassinger,  Dixie 
Fisk,  Sue  Hamlin,  Rosie  Thornhill,  and  Millie 
Yacapraro),  22  grandchildren,  17  stepgrand- 
children,  34  great-grandchildren,  24  step- 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Carrie 
Lehman).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
grandchild,  6 brothers,  (Reuben,  Ivan,  John, 
Homer,  David,  and  Ray),  and  3 sisters  (Susie 
Knopp,  Amelia  Gable,  and  May  Horst).  He  was 
a member  of  Martins  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  21, 
in  charge  of  Vincent  Frey  and  Bob  Detweiler; 
interment  in  Martins  Church  cemetery. 

Horst,  Amos  F.,  son  of  Moses  and  Angeline 
(Frey)  Horst,  was  born  on  Feb.  6, 1910;  died  at 
Stratford  (Ont.)  Community  Hospital  on  Sept. 
12,  1988;  aged  78  y.  On  Dec.  16,  1945,  he  was 
married  to  Louida  Reitzel,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  sister  (Leah  Martin)  and  one 
brother  (David).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
sisters  (Selma  Martin  and  Leavea  Martin).  He 
was  a member  of  St.  Jacobs  Mennonite 
Churcb,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  14,  in  charge  of  Richard  Yordy,  Sue 
Steiner,  and  David  Brubacher;  interment  in 
the  church  cemetery. 

Jones,  Kathryn  C.,  daughter  of  Abraham 
and  Mary  (Fox)  Jones,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  17,  1888;  died  at  Grand- 
view Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Sept.  10,  1988; 
aged  100  y.  She  was  a member  of  Providence 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Sept.  13,  in  charge  of  Norman 
Kolb,  Walter  Hunsberger,  and  Ralph  Malin; 
interment  in  Providence  Church  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  John  F.,  was  born  in  Lawrence 
Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  25,  1900;  died  at  Goshen  (Ind.) 
General  Hospital,  on  Sept.  6,  1988;  aged  87  y. 
On  June  15,  1930,  he  was  married  to  Mina 
Edelman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 
daughters  (Fern  Oswald,  Esther  Kauffman, 
Sara  Schlabach,  Mary  Lou  Meek,  and  Ruth 
Stump),  one  son  (Melvin  E.),  17  grandchildren, 
3 stepgrandchildren,  14  great-grandchildren, 
and  2 step-great-grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  Benton  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  8,  in  charge 
of  Otto  Beer,  Laurence  Horst,  and  Daniel 
Foley;  interment  in  Benton  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Kenneth  K.,  son  of  Niles  and 
Vesta  (Johns)  Kauffman,  was  born  in  Clarks- 
ville, Mich.,  June  18,  1932;  died  of  heart  failure 
on  Aug.  15,  1988;  aged  56  y.  On  Sept.  13,  1952, 
he  was  married  to  Esther  Kauffman,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  his  mother,  one 
daughter  (Jeanette  Hathaway),  3 sons  (Mi- 
chael, Leland,  and  Douglas),  4 grandchildren,  3 
sisters  (Carolyn  Mascarenas,  Marybelle 
Beachy,  and  Marcile  Miller),  and  one  brother 
(Charles).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
brother  (Leland).  He  was  a member  of  Benton 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  in  charge  of  Daniel  Foley;  inter- 
ment in  Clinton  Union  Cemetery. 

Kerschner,  Faye  L.  Eichorn,  daughter  of 
Lewis  and  Ida  (Troyer)  Eichorn,  was  born  in 
Clarence  Center,  N.Y.,  Nov.  17,  1943;  died  of 
cancer  at  Sturgis,  Mich.,  Sept.  14, 1988;  aged  44 
y.  On  Apr.  23,  1965,  she  was  married  to  Billie 
Kerschner,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Melissa,  Heather,  and  Holly 
Kerschner),  3 sisters  (Esther  Carpenter, 
Wilma  Beck,  and  Pauline  Schwartz),  and  3 
brothers  (Art,  Paul,  and  Floyd  Eichorn).  She 
was  a member  of  Locust  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  17,  in  charge  of  Orville  Miller,  Dean  Bru- 
baker, and  Jim  Carpenter;  interment  in  Locust 
Grove  Cemetery. 

Moctezuma,  Dominga  Fernandez,  was 
born  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  Aug.  4,  1911;  died  of 
cancer  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  Sept.  19,  1988;  aged  77 


y.  She  was  married  to  Francisco  Moctezuma, 
who  died  in  1981.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (John 
and  Frank)  and  2 daughters  (Charlotte  Mill- 
saps  and  Mercy  Trujillo).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Abelardo).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  North  Tampa  Mennonite  Church.  Grave- 
side services  were  held  on  Sept.  21,  in  charge 
of  Robert  Quackenbos;  interment  in  Woodlawn 
Cemetery. 

Rohrer,  Laura  Zeigler,  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Martha  (Lehman)  Zeigler,  was  born  at 
North  Lima,  Ohio,  Nov.  5,  1885;  died  at  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  Sept.  18,  1988;  aged  102  y.  On  Dec. 
30,  1909,  she  was  married  to  Bert  F.  Rohrer, 
who  died  on  Nov.  13, 1977.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Herman  and  Gilbert),  one  daughter  (Zelta 
Trotter),  8 grandchildren,  and  16  great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  Bay  Shore  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  21,  in  charge  of  Howard  Schmitt; 
interment  in  Oneco  Cemetery. 

Suter,  James  Heatwole,  son  of  Eugene  and 
Nellie  (Heatwole)  Suter,  was  born  in  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  May  17,  1910;  died  at  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Aug.  11,  1988;  aged  78  y.  On 
June  20, 1931,  he  was  married  to  Sophie  Esther 
Wenger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Karla  Kay  May),  3 grandchildren, 
and  2 sisters  (Grace  Grove  and  Mary  Suter). 
He  was  a member  of  Weavers  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Aug.  14,  in  charge  of  Glendon  Blosser,  Delmas 
Gordon,  and  Joseph  Shenk;  interment  in 
Weavers  Church  Cemetery. 

Sutter,  Doris  W.  Egli,  daughter  of  Daniel 
H.  and  Edna  M.  (Baughman)  Egli,  was  born  in 
Bloomington,  111.,  May  15,  1928;  died  of  cancer 
at  Methodist  Hospital,  Peoria,  111.,  Sept.  17, 
1988;  aged  60  y.  On  Oct.  21, 1950,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Francis  M.  Sutter,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 daughters  (Diane  Kirk,  Sharon 
Sutter,  and  Darla  Sherer).  She  was  a member 
of  Trinity  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  21,  in  charge  of 
Mahlon  Miller;  interment  in  Roberts  Ceme- 
tery. 

Correction:  In  the  obituary  of  Ira  J.  Miller 
in  the  Sept.  20  issue,  the  name  of  a surviving 
son  was  missed.  His  name  is  Paul  J.  Miller. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 
“Nurturing  the  Vision,”  Vision  95  event,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Oct. 
14-16 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct. 
23-24 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Oct.  27-29 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Oct.  28-29 

Northwest  Conference  fall  meeting,  Edson,  Alta.,  Oct.  28-30 
Southeast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Anderson,  S.C.,  Oct. 
28-30 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Techny,  111.,  Nov.  3-5 
Illinois  Conference  fall  meeting,  Metamora,  111.,  Nov.  4-5 
Allegheny  Conference  delegates  meeting,  Springs,  Pa.,  Nov.  5 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  annual  meeting,  Nov.  5 
Council  of  Moderators  and  Secretaries,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Nov. 
10-12 

Franconia  Conference  fall  meeting,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  12 
Anabaptist  Round  Table,  Chicago,  III,  Nov.  18-20 
Women  in  Ministry  Conference,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Nov.  18-20 
Southwest  Conference  annual  delegates  meeting,  Blythe, 
Calif.,  Nov.  19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  111., 
Nov.  30-Dec.  1 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Fresno,  Calif.,  Dec. 
2-3 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  executive  board, 
Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  3-4 

Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Dec.  6 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec.  9 
Normal  89,  joint  convention  of  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Normal,  111.,  Aug.  1-6 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Justlife  endorses  ‘consistent  ethic’ 
congressional  candidates 

An  ecumenical  Christian  coalition  has 
issued  endorsements  of  32  candidates  for 
the  U.S.  Congress  described  as  upholding 
a “consistent  ethic  of  life”  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  both  abortion  and  nuclear  arms. 
Justlife,  a political  action  committee  reg- 
istered, in  Washington,  threw  its  support 
behind  29  Democrats  and  three  Republi- 
cans running  for  seats  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

“Many  people  ask  us  what  nuclear 
weapons,  economic  justice,  and  abortion 
have  in  common,”  said  Ronald  Sider, 
Justlife  executive  director.  “We  believe 
the  sanctity  of  life  is  at  stake  in  each 
case.”  The  candidates  backed  by  Justlife 
generally  side  with  liberals  on  pocketbook 
and  military  issues  and  with  conserva- 
tives'on  abortion.  Although  a minority, 
their  numbers  have  been  growing,  accord- 
ing to  the  group. 

Of  the  32  endorsed  by  Justlife,  29  are 
already  serving  in  Congress.  Some,  like 
Rep.  David  Bonior  (D-Mich.)  and  Rep. 
Mary  Rose  Oakar  (D-Ohio),  have  risen  to 
positions  of  prominence  in  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  which  tends  to  support 
legal  abortion.  Justlife  also  handed  en- 
dorsements to  Reps.  Paul  Henry  (R- 
Mich.)  and  Silvio  Conte  (R-Mass.),  prais- 
ing both  for  resisting  their  party’s  pres- 
sure to  support  military  programs  such 
as  “Star  Wars”  and  chemical  weapons. 

Fears  of  split  aired  as  United  Church 
of  Canada  ends  meeting 

The  United  Church  of  Canada’s 
General  Council  ended  recently  in  Vic- 
toria, B.C.,  amid  deep  fears  that  its  ac- 
tions on  homosexual  ordination  could 
split  the  church.  Referring  constantly  to 
the  “people  back  home,”  several  delegates 
warned  that  many  of  the  church’s  863,000 
members  will  not  understand  the 
subtleties  of  the  council’s  action  in  open- 
ing full  membership  and  ordination  to  all 
Christians  “regardless  of  sexual  orienta- 
tion.” 

It  was  the  most  divisive  debate  in  the 
church’s  history.  The  ordination  of  ho- 
mosexuals has  generated  thousands  of 
petitions  to  church  assemblies,  thousands 
of  letters  to  church  publications,  and 
hundreds  of  threats  by  church  members 
and  ministers  to  leave  the  church  if  it 


voted  to  ordain  homosexuals. 

One  of  the  key  decisions  came  when  the 
General  Council  refused  to  define  sexual 
orientation  as  distinct  from  sexual 
practice.  That  means  the  United  Church 
does  not  accept  a distinction  made  by 
other  churches  between  a homosexual  in- 
clination and  homosexual  activity.  Ho- 
mosexual activity  is  therefore  considered 
acceptable  for  those  who  are  homosexual 
in  the  United  Church.  To  those  opposed  to 
the  ordination  of  homosexuals,  this  was, 
in  the  words  of  one  delegate,  a “catas- 
trophe.” 


Soviets  accept  offer  of  Bibles 
from  ‘God’s  Smuggler’ 

Soviet  officials  have  accepted  the  offer 
of  “God’s  Smuggler”  to  provide  a million 
New  Testaments  as  a millennial  gift  to 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  Brother 
Andrew,  head  of  Open  Doors  Interna- 
tional, made  the  initial  offer  months  ago 
to  Soviet  officials  visiting  in  Holland.  The 
first  100,000  Orthodox-version  New  Test- 
aments are  slated  for  delivery  late  this 
year.  From  the  1920s  until  now.  Open 
Doors  International  notes,  the  Orthodox 
Church  has  been  able  to  print  or  import 
fewer  than  700,000  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments for  its  more  than  50  million  mem- 
bers, making  the  ODI  consignment  a his- 
toric landmark.  Some  observers  predict  it 
will  be  more  difficult  for  ODI  to  raise 
funds  for  “legal”  Scriptures  than  for 
smuggled  ones. 


Church  delegation  shocked  at 
conditions  of  Israeli  detention  center 

Bates  Butler  III,  a former  U.S.  attorney 
for  Tucson,  Ariz.,  says  he  knew  very  little 
about  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  when  he 
was  asked  to  head  a church  fact-finding 
mission  to  a detention  center  for  Pales- 
tinians. But  within  a week  Butler  and 
his  delegation  of  lawyers  and  doctors 
were  on  their  way  to  Israel  under 
sponsorship  of  the  American-Arab  Anti- 
Discrimination  Committee. 

The  following  week  the  delegation 
presented  its  conclusions  on  the  Ketziot 
detention  center  at  a news  conference  in 
Jerusalem.  Members  of  the  group  vowed 
to  alert  the  U.S.  Congress  to  conditions  at 
Ketziot,  which  they  charged  are  rem- 
iniscent of  conditions  in  Japanese 
prisoner-of-war  camps  during  World  War 
II.  “We  are  calling  for  the  closure  of  Ket- 
ziot,” Butler  told  reporters.  ‘The  condi- 
tions that  exist  amount  to  nothing  less 
than  a form  of  torture.” 

Group  members  reported  that  they  had 
been  denied  access  to  the  Ketziot  camp 
and  relied  for  their  information  on 
reports  from  former  inmates  at  the  camp, 
which  is  located  in  the  south  of  Israel  in 


the  Negev  Desert.  However,  a spokes- 
person at  the  American-Arab  Anti-Dis- 
crimination Committee  headquarters 
said  later  that  one  member  of  the  delega- 
tion had,  in  fact,  been  able  to  spend  11 
hours  inside  the  camp. 

For  Presbyterians,  unity; 

for  Louisville,  revival  of  waterfront 

Amid  the  hubbub  of  last-minute 
construction,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(USA)  moved  recently  into  its  new  head- 
quarters building  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  near 
the  Ohio  River.  The  building — two  former 
hardware  company  warehouses  joined  by 
a soaring  atrium— stands  almost  as  a 
brick-and-mortar  symbol  of  the  history  of 
the  church.  In  1861,  the  northern  and 
southern  branches  of  the  denomination 
split  in  a dispute  engendered  by  the  Civil 
War.  The  branches  were  not  reunited 
until  more  than  a century  later  in  an  emo- 
tional reconciliation  in  1983,  and  the 
church  has  been  operating  since  then  out 
of  dual  offices  in  New  York  and  Atlanta. 

For  Louisville,  the  coming  of  the 
Presbyterians— with  hundreds  of  white- 
collar  jobs  moving  into  a key  waterfront 
rejuvenation  area — is  seen  as  an  eco- 
nomic development  coup.  The  area  ad- 
jacent to  the  headquarters,  just  east  of 
downtown,  is  packed  with  vacant  build- 
ings and  has  been  struggling,  although 
there  has  been  development  nearby  and 
business  and  civic  leaders  are  confident 
the  area  will  boom  before  long. 


F alwell  creates  FamilyNetwork 
as  profit-making  TV  venture 

Fundamentalist  Christian  leader  Jerry 
Falwell’s  ministry  has  created  a new  tele- 
vision network  as  a profit-making  ven- 
ture. The  company,  FamilyNetwork 
Broadcasting,  is  headed  by  Falwell’s  asso- 
ciate, Jerry  Nims,  who  is  president  of 
Moral  Majority  and  Liberty  Federation. 

“Our  target  is  the  secular  market,” 
Nims  said.  The  network  supplies  reli- 
gious, sports,  and  entertainment  programs 
and  is  available  to  about  11  million  homes 
in  the  United  States.  Nims  said  the  busi- 
ness grew  out  of  the  experience  he  and 
Falwell  had  when  they  temporarily 
headed  PTL  last  year  after  the  downfall 
of  Jim  and  Tammy  Bakker.  “To  have  a 
good  network,  it  has  to  be  able  to 
compete,”  Nims  said.  That  requires  a 
“profit  vehicle”  and  should  not  be  hidden 
as  a nonprofit  ministry  as  PTL  was,  he 
contended. 

FamilyNetwork  is  owned  by  two  of 
Falwell’s  nonprofit  organizations,  the  Old 
Time  Gospel  Hour  and  Liberty  Broad- 
casting Network.  After  paying  taxes, 
FamilyNetwork  is  to  return  dividends  to 
those  two  ministries. 
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Elections 


There  is  to  be  a national  election  in  Canada 
sometime  within  the  next  year.  We  won’t  know 
when  this  will  be  until  a short  time  before  it  hap- 
pens. The  scheduling  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  prime  minister.* 

In  contrast,  the  U.S.  presidential  campaign  has 
been  grinding  on  for  months,  even  years,  and  is 
still  four  weeks  from  culmination  (as  of  the  date 
of  this  publication).  One  is  depressed  by  the 
amount  of  energy  and  resources  which  are 
consumed  by  such  an  exercise  and  is  inclined  to 
look  with  envy  on  the  Canadian  system.  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  move  afoot  in  either  country  to 
change  the  manner  of  the  elections.  What 
perspective  may  Christians,  and  particularly 
Mennonites,  take  on  the  U.S.  election?  The  follow- 
ing occur  to  me. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  important  not  to  expect  too 
much  from  the  political  process.  Kenneth  Myers 
in  United  Evangelical  Action  (September/ 
October  1988,  p.  4)  quotes  Samuel  Johnson  on  this 
subject:  “How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts 
endure,  that  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause 
or  cure!” 

Politics  receives  more  attention  than  it  de- 
serves. Yet  it  should  be  acknowledged  that, 
particularly  in  countries  with  a tradition  of 
British  law,  it  is  understood  that  government  is 
by  the  will  of  the  people  and  candidates  are  to  be 
selected  by  them.  On  the  face  of  it,  this  seems  the 
best  method. 

The  question  is  how  and  whether  the  people  are 
really  able  to  choose.  In  past  times,  we  are  told, 
politicians  went  out  to  meet  the  people  and 
presented  their  proposals  for  how  to  run  the 
country.  It  is  reported,  for  example,  that  Stephen 
Douglas  and  Abraham  Lincoln  debated  before 
crowds.  We  recall  also  that  Harry  Truman 
traveled  across  the  country  by  train  and  spoke  at 
“whistle  stops”  to  the  groups  that  gathered. 

Today  the  system  has  become  ever  so  much 
more  sophisticated.  What  has  emerged,  some  say, 
is  the  managed  campaign  where  the  candidate  is 
presented  as  much  as  possible  by  image  without 
the  need  to  defend  himself  to  reporters  or  those 
who  disagree.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
reported  on  September  20  how  a day  in  the  life  of 
George  Bush  had  been  orchestrated  by  his  staff 
with  a view  to  “How  will  it  play  on  the  nation’s 


*Since  writing  this  editorial,  I have  learned  that  the  election 
is  to  be  held  on  November  21. 


TV  screens?” 

“It’s  quite  artificial — just  like  the  movies,” 
comments  the  Monitor.  “And  that’s  the  way  the 
campaigns  want  it.” 

The  question  that  arises  is  whether  people  can 
really  decide  about  a candidate  on  the  basis  of 
what  they  see  on  the  evening  news.  I doubt  it. 
Anthony  Lewis  wrote  a column  in  the  September 
11  New  York  Times  entitled  “The  Real  Issues.” 

He  listed  five  negative  legacies  of  the  Reagan 
administration:  (1)  economic  uncertainty,  (2) 
competitiveness,  (3)  education,  (4)  drugs,  and  (5) 
the  environment.  These  strike  me  as  matters  of 
concern  to  people  who  care  about  the  state  of  the 
nation  and  the  state  of  the  world.  But  you  don’t 
get  much  on  any  of  these  on  the  evening  news. 

Recently  the  two  candidates  met  face-to-face 
for  discussion  of  issues  as  posed  by  a panel  of 
reporters.  In  an  hour  and  a half  of  this  a few 
things  became  a little  clearer,  although  there  was 
considerable  name  calling  and  defensiveness. 

But  a number  of  the  subjects  discussed  were 
quite  complex  and  the  candidates’  answers  were 
not  always  clear.  Most  of  Lewis’s  topics  appeared 
in  some  form  but  there  were  no  definitive  conclu- 
sions about  them.  Such  discussions  serve  to 
illustrate  why  some  Christians  decline  to  par- 
ticipate in  politics  and  others  who  do  have  only 
minimum  faith  in  it. 

Recently  someone  remarked  that  the  Gospel 
Herald  had  supported  Lyndon  Johnson  in  1964. 1 
was  surprised  at  this  and  looked  back  at  the 
issues  which  appeared  before  the  1964  election.  I 
found  no  endorsement  of  Johnson,  but  I did  find 
“Faith,  Fear,  and  the  1964  Elections”  by  Paul 
Peachey  (Oct.  13, 1964).  It  was  an  analysis  of  the 
1964  Republican  platform  and  expressed  a 
concern  that  the  party’s  right  wing  was  seeking  to 
use  Christianity  to  support  its  position,  as  if  a 
vote  for  Goldwater  would  be  a vote  for  God. 

This  attempt  to  use  religion  has  appeared  at 
points  in  the  current  campaign.  The  emphasis  on 
the  flag  salute  and  the  promotion  of  prayer  in 
public  schools  move  in  this  direction.  But 
basically,  I think  the  decision  before  U.S.  citizens 
is  which  of  these  two  mortals  would  be  better  able 
to  face  the  crushing  problems  weighing  upon  the 
country  and  the  world  as  we  move  into  the  ’90s. 
Christians  who  intend  to  vote  should  study  this 
question  intensively.  They  will  not  get  an  answer 
from  the  managed  exposure  presented  on  the  eve- 
ning news. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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PASSOVER  CELEBRATION 

Where 
stewardship 
begins 

by  Willard  M. 

Swarthy 


Stewardship 
begins  with  knowing 
— beyond  a shadow  of 
doubt— that  God  is 
our  Protector  from  death, 
our  Redeemer  from  bondage. 


Over  the  last  15  years  I have  written  or  spoken 
^ ^on  stewardship  numerous  times,  often  connecting 
the  theme  to  the  Feast  of  Firstfruits  or  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  But  until  now  I have  missed  the 
starting  point— the  Feast  of  Passover.  Steward- 
ship does  not  begin  with  giving  the  firstfruits  and 
certainly  not  with  celebrating  the  completion  of 


We  need  a deeper,  more  life-saving 
view  of  stewardship,  one  that  matches  the 
Passover  celebration. 


harvest  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  fall. 

No,  stewardship  begins  with  Passover,  a cele- 
bration of  God’s  rescue  of  our  lives  from  death.  It 
begins  with  knowing — beyond  a shadow  of 
doubt — that  God  is  our  Protector  from  death,  our 
Redeemer  from  bondage.  From  this  depth  heart- 
knowledge,  this  identity-shaping  experience,  we 
make  gut-level  changes  in  our  self-perceptions. 
These  are  so  radical  that  we  get  new  calendars — 
reset  our  watches — and  ditch  all  previous  notions 
of  ownership.  For  the  land  and  all  that  we  possess 
belong  to  the  one  who  now  owns  us.  We  are  the 
Lord’s;  we  only  manage  what  is  God’s. 

The  first  in  this  series  of  three  articles  begins 
with  the  Feast  of  Passover.  The  second  will  focus 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Firstfruits  and  the  third  on 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  For  each  we  will  look  at 
the  Christian  theological  counterpart  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Passover:  salvation  from  death.  “This  month 
shall  be  for  you  the  beginning  of  months  ...  on 
the  tenth  day  of  this  month  they  shall  take  every 
[household]  a lamb. . . . They  shall  take  some  of 
the  blood,  and  put  it  on  the  two  doorposts  and  the 
lintel  of  the  houses  in  which  they  eat  them. ...  It 
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is  the  Lord ’s  Passover.  For  I will  pass  through  the 
land  of  Egypt  that  night,  and  I will  smite  all  the 
first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt. . . . This  day  shall 
be  for  you  a memorial  day,  and  you  shall  keep  it 
as  a feast  to  the  Lord;  throughout  your  genera- 
tions you  shall  observe  it  as  an  ordinance  for 
ever.” — Exodus  12:2-14. 

“The  Lord  is  my  Redeemer”  sounds  the  first 
note  of  true  stewardship.  Like  Boaz  who 
redeemed  Ruth  from  non-identity  in  the  com- 
munity— the  real  threat  of  harm  and  death — so 
the  Lord  redeemed  Israel  from  the  gulp  of  the 
Egyptian  whale. 

Salvation  from  death  and  knowing  whose  we 
are  form  the  twin  pillars  of  the  biblical  view  of 
stewardship.  Indeed,  dropping  dollars  in  the 
basket  may  be  more  like  throwing  minnows  in  the 
whale  than  it  is  a true  stewardship  celebration  of 
deliverance  from  death.  We  need  a deeper,  more 
life-saving  view  of  stewardship,  one  that  matches 
the  Passover  celebration. 

We  are  because  the  Lord  saved  us;  we  are  be- 
cause we  belong  to  the  Lord.  This  language  is  also 
much  at  home  in  the  New  Testament.  Here  it 
arises  from  our  union  to  the  Lord  in  death  and 
resurrection.  Paul  shows  the  link  by  designating 
Jesus  as  our  Paschal  Lamb  and  Christian  believ- 
ers as  the  unleavened  new  lump;  they  have  put 
away  malice  and  evil  and  live  in  sincerity  and 
truth  (1  Cor.  5:5-7). 

As  Christians,  our  salvation  from  bondage  and 
death  is  through  Jesus  Christ’s  victory  over  the 
powers,  redeeming  us  from  their  tyranny.  Our 
salvation  is  also  our  identity,  for  we  know  we 
belong  to  our  Redeemer.  Quite  expectedly,  then, 
when  Paul  addresses  directly  the  theme  of  giving 
money,  he  appeals  to  our  identity  with  our 
Redeemer:  “For  you  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for 
your  sakes  he  became  poor. . . ” (2  Cor.  8:9). 
Further,  the  example  of  the  Macedonian  believers 
is  that  “first  they  gave  themselves  to  the 
Lord. . .”(2  Cor.  8:5). 

Practical  impact  upon  life.  Arising  from  this 
new  self-identity,  Israel  lived  in  such  a way  as  to 
express  God’s  ownership.  I mention  three  basic 
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radiations  of  their  core  conviction  into  the 
practical  structuring  of  their  everyday  life:  time, 
land,  possessions. 

1.  Time.  “This  is  what  the  Lord  has  com- 
manded: ‘Tomorrow  is  a day  of  solemn  rest,  a 
holy  sabbath  to  the  Lord  . . . ’ ” (Exod.  16:23).  God 
gave  the  Sabbath  in  order  to  orient  all  time 
toward  God’s  own  holiness.  The  weight  of 
scholarly  judgment  is  that  the  Sabbath  was  insti- 
tuted after  the  Exodus  as  part  of  the  radical 
reorientation  of  life  to  God,  all  a part  of  the 
Passover  experience.  In  this  view  the  institution 
of  the  Sabbath  in  creation  is  Israel’s  confession 
that  this  new  way  of  life  is  applicable  for  all  hu- 
manity. Six  days  God  will  send  manna  for  food 
with  double  on  the  sixth  day,  but  none  on  the 
seventh.  Time  is  structured  and  food  scheduled 
by  God’s  ownership  of  life. 

Hence,  the  Sabbath,  like  Passover,  is  a day  of 
holy  celebration.  On  that  day  we  remember  our 
liberation  from  oppression  and  make  sure  that 
the  man-  and  maid-servants  do  not  work  that 
day,  for  in  celebrating  our  release  from  bondage 
on  the  Sabbath  we  joyfully  witness  to  the  unity 
and  equality  of  us  all.  We  all  rest  together  be- 
cause the  Lord  is  our  Liberator  and  we  are  free, 
freed  to  serve  our  Redeemer  God  (Deut.  5:12-15). 

The  Sabbath  celebration  thus  has  historical 
meaning;  it  recalls  God’s  gracious  deliverance 
from  bondage.  It  has  also  humanitarian  meaning; 
it  witnesses  to  true  equality  between  master  and 
servant.  The  sabbath  also  has  abiding  theological 
significance;  it  proclaims  God  as  Creator  and 
Owner  of  time. 

Rooted  in  this  Sabbath  theology,  Israel’s  life 
was  further  graced  by  the  liberating  social  legis- 
lation of  the  sabbatical  year  and  the  Year  of  Ju- 
bilee. Servants  were  freed,  debts  were  canceled, 
and  the  land  rested  every  seventh  year.  In  the  Ju- 
bileee  Year  property  was  redistributed  so  that  all 
family  units  maintained  equal  resources  over  the 
long  haul  (see  Lev.  25).  This,  brothers  and  sisters, 
is  stewardship  with  comprehensive  coverage! 

The  Lord’s  Day  resurrection-victory 
culminates  Jesus’  prophetic  jubilarian  ministry 
and  shifts  all  of  this  Sabbath  theology  into  a new 
key.  Jesus  fulfills  the  Sabbath.  We  experience 
this  by  accepting  Jesus  as  our  Savior  and  Lord. 
Thus  we  receive  our  own  personal  liberation  from 
bondage;  we  join  a new  community  which  gives 
us  a new  identity,  a community  in  which  old  bar- 
riers are  broken  (Gal.  3:28);  and  by  receiving  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  we  are  spiritually  freed  to  cry  to 
God  as  our  heavenly  “Abba,”  a Father  who  both 
fathers  and  mothers  us.  The  Lord’s  Supper  or  Eu- 
charist, celebrated  regularly  on  the  Lord’s  Day, 


testifies,  like  the  Passover,  to  salvation  from 
death.  Jesus’  blood  covers  us — a binding 
ownership  seal! 

Like  the  Sabbath,  the  Lord’s  day  structures 
time,  confesses  our  identity,  and  testifies  to  God’s 
ownership  of  us  through  and  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Lord’s  Day  celebration  makes  all  time  and  all  life 


Dropping  dollars  in  a basket 
may  be  more  like  throwing  minnows  to 
the  whale  than  it  is  a true  stewardship 
celebration. 


sacred.  With  this  perspective  to  time — past, 
present,  and  future — our  stewardship  begins. 

In  our  lives,  so  encumbered  with  pressures 
upon  our  time,  we  do  well  to  remember  that  time 
itself  is  God’s  gracious  gift.  We  should  not  need 
illness  or  death  to  remind  us  of  this;  every  Lord’s 
Day  tells  us  this  anew.  Yes,  time  is  of  the  essence 
and  the  essence  is  from  God  and  belongs  to  God. 
Let  us  seek  to  remember  this  when  we  feel  over- 
committed, in  a hurry,  or  oppressed  by  pressures. 
Sabbath  celebrates  deliverance  from  oppression! 
it  is  a timely  reminder  that  time  itself  is  a gift  of 
divine  grace. 

2.  Land.  “The  land  shall  not  be  sold  in  perpe- 
tuity,/or  the  land  is  mine;  for  you  are  strangers 
and  sojourners  with  me”  (Lev.  25:23).  Further, 
when  you  reap  the  harvests,  you  shall  leave 
gleanings  for  the  poor  and  the  stranger  (Lev. 
23:22).  Also,  as  the  Feast  of  Firstfruits  will 
testify,  the  first  of  the  harvests  shall  be  offered  to 
the  Lord.  “The  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  the  fulness 
thereof ...”  (Ps.  24:1). 

Israel’s  experience,  not  only  of  time  but  also  of 
space,  the  land  God  gave  them,  was  radically 
reoriented  to  God’s  ownership  of  life.  Two 
Passover  convictions  governed  Israel’s  relation  to 
the  land. 

The  first  was  gift  and  promise.  The  land  God 
gave  Israel  was  for  many  centuries  a promise 
only — from  Abraham  to  Moses,  400  years  (com- 
pare Mennonites  in  North  America — only  300 
years!).  When  Israel  did  receive  the  land,  it  was 
not  by  their  sword  and  bow;  they  acknowledged  it 
as  a gift  from  God  (Josh.  24:12).  Space  and  grace: 
the  land  we  live  on  is  God’s  gift.  It  is  not  some- 
thing we  call  our  own! 

The  second  conviction  was  rooted  in  God’s  crea- 
tion of  humans  in  the  divine  image.  God  made  us. 
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and  all  humanity,  with  the  capacity  to  have  do- 
minion, to  till  and  keep  it  (Gen.  1:28;  2:15)  in  such 
a manner  as  to  reflect  God’s  ownership  of  crea- 
tion and  thus  be  the  divine  image. 

Again,  in  the  biblical  view  of  humans’  relation 
to  the  land,  we  encounter  stewardship  that  is  all- 
inclusive.  The  New  Testament  continues  the  vi- 
sion, promising  the  earth  to  the  meek  (Matt.  5:5) 


Because  God  is  our  Owner,  we  are 
stewards  not  of  what  belongs  to  us,  but 
of  that  which  belongs  solely  to  God. 


and  extending  the  promise  of  land  to  the  promise 
of  the  cosmos,  the  whole  world,  to  those  who  are 
the  true  children  of  Abraham  (Rom.  4:13). 

What  does  this  mean  for  our  use  of  land  today? 
It  means  that  land  itself  provides  a link  to  God. 
Land  is  not  money,  in  the  biblical  view.  It  is  a 
gift,  a resource,  that  reminds  us  of  God  as  Crea- 
tor and  Redeemer.  If  we  forget  this  and  lose  the 
spiritual  view  of  land  and  nature — from  which 
arises  the  aesthetic  feeling  of  beauty,  we  cut  into 
our  soul  a cavity  of  void  and  then  we  fill  it  with 
bondage  that  values  Pharaoh’s  bricks — and  all 
they  symbolize — more  than  God’s  promise  of  land 
as  gift. 

3.  Possessions.  If  time  and  land-space  are  so 
thoroughly  sanctified  in  God’s  economy,  we 
rightly  expect  the  same  of  possessions.  ITie  pref- 
ace to  Deuteronomy’s  stewardship  manual  on 
the  sabbatical  and  the  three  annual  feasts  (chs. 
15-16)  both  prescribes  the  tithe  and  commands 
abstention  from  unholy  food  (ch.  14).  The  food 
proscriptions,  which  strike  us  as  boring  and  ir- 
relevant, begin  with  the  reminder  that  “you  are 
the  [children]  of  the  Lord  your  God”  and 
continue  with  an  appeal  to  God’s  holiness.  These 
proscriptions  are  grounded  in  Israel’s  call  to  holi- 
ness, often  distinguishing  them  from  the  cultic 
practices  of  their  pagan  neighbors  in  which  these 
foods  were  ritually  used.  Hence,  before  calling  for 
the  tithe,  the  text  zeroes  in  on  the  matter  of  re- 
ligious identity;  stewardship  is  thus  rooted  in 
holiness,  a keen  awareness  of  belonging  to  the 
Lord. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  tithe  (14:22ff.),  after  we 
cease  living  like  the  pagans  (14:1-21).  The  first 
that  comes  from  the  field  and  the  flock  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  Lord  and,  in  accord  with  the 
Deuteronomic  theology,  at  the  place  which  the 
Lord  shall  choose.  But  if  that  place  is  too  far  to  go 
to,  and  you  can’t  make  it,  then  spend  that  money 
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on  what  you  desire  and  eat  it  “before  the  Lord 
your  God  and  rejoice,  you  and  your  household” 
(w.  24-26).  This  is  not  a feast  of  self-focus,  but  a 
practical  way  for  every  family  unit  to  reaffirm  its 
identity,  saying,  “God  is  our  Owner.”  The  Levite 
is  to  be  remembered  in  his  need  (v.  27);  the  so- 
journer, fatherless,  and  widow  also  receive  spe- 
cial provision  in  this  stewardship  policy  (vv.  28- 
29). 

The  New  Testament  extends  this  God-owner 
view  of  possessions:  Jesus  calls  us  to  choose 
between  mammon  and  the  kingdom;  the  early 
church  shared  their  possessions  so  that  none 
regarded  them  as  their  own;  and  the  Gentile 
churches  shared  their  wealth  with  the  Jerusalem 
poor  as  an  essential  part  of  their  confession  and 
practice  of  the  gospel. 

For  us  today  this  view  of  possessions  means 
that  we  care  for  them  as  God’s  trust  to  us.  Our 
tithe  does  not  exhaust  stewardship.  In  fact,  un- 
less our  whole  life  is  God-oriented,  our  tithe  may 
fall  under  the  prophetic  judgment  upon  sacrifice 
that  substituted  for  justice  (Ps.  50;  Amos  5:21-24; 
Mic.  6:1-8).  This  view  of  possessions  means  we 
will  graciously  share  what  we  have. 

As  I write  this  final  version,  our  family  is  living 
for  a weekend  in  the  home  of  a Pennsylvania 
brother  and  sister  while  they  are  gone.  They  say, 
“Help  yourself  to  what’s  here;  we’re  not  exclusive 
about  it.”  This  sharing  of  who  we  are  and  what 
we  have  is  intrinsic  to  the  gospel  and  the  growth 
of  the  church.  It  is  the  way  forward  to  Vision  95 — 
and  also  the  way  back  to  being  the  Lord’s  people. 

Conclusion.  Stewardship  starts  with  our  sal- 
vation and  our  identity  as  redeemed,  protected 
children  of  God.  We  have  been  saved  from  death, 
liberated  from  bondage,  and  transferred  from 
darkness  to  light.  Because  God  is  our  Owner,  we 
are  stewards  not  of  what  belongs  to  us,  but  of 
that  which  belongs  solely  to  God.  Our  new 
identity  extends  to  the  very  basic  practical  affairs 
of  everyday  life,  converting  us  into  our  view  of 
time,  land-space,  and  possessions. 

We  know,  gratefully  and  joyfully,  whose  we 
are:  Stewards  of  our  Redeemer  God. 


A mother’s  memories 


by  Audrey  A.  Hanlon 

It’s  strange  the  way  memories  surface.  The 
way  they  affect  our  days.  Like  just  now.  I climbed 
into  the  attic  to  find  an  old  endtable  and  instead 
rediscovered  Timmy  the  Tin  man,  a three-foot 
bronzed  metal  knight  in  full  armor. 

Perched  up  here  on  the  cobwebby  attic  joists, 
dim  memories  stretch  out  of  the  past  to  become 
as  distinctive  as  the  daddy  longlegs  stretching  its 
way  down  Timmy’s  askewed  face  shield. 

Knight  in  dull  armor.  It  was  a hot  summer 
day  in  1970  when  I purchased  my  knight  in  dull 
armor  from  a street-corner  vendor  in  Tampa.  I 
used  my  last  $20  traveler’s  check  after  convincing 
the  vendor  to  sell  me  the  knight  for  $15. 

I had  just  returned  from  a three-week  “R  and 
R”  (rest  and  recuperation)  in  Thailand  with  my 
husband  who  was  then  a pilot  in  the  Vietnam 
War.  His  year’s  tour  of  duty  in  Thailand  was  re- 
mote— no  families. 

Buying  the  armored  tin  man  seemed  like  a good 
idea,  but  I wasn’t  sure  why  except  that  we  were  a 
wartime  family  then.  Even  our  usually  pacifist 
Persian  cat  turned  hunter  in  the  bay  marshlands 
behind  our  house. 

I’ve  digressed.  Like  the  spider’s  web,  it  isn’t 
easy  to  weave  a single-stranded  memory. 

That  night,  over  chocolate  milk  and  thumb- 
print cookies  at  the  kitchen  table,  I read  to  our 
four  children  from  their  children’s  devotional 
book.  The  reading  was  based  on  Ephesians  6, 
about  putting  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  describ- 
ing each  piece  of  armor:  The  helmet  of  salvation, 
the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  the  belt  of  truth, 
the  shield  of  faith,  the  sword  of  the  Word,  and  the 
shoes  as  the  gospel  of  peace. 

“Just  like  the  tin  man,”  I remember  Mark  say- 
ing, astounding  me.  A carefree,  energetic  10-year- 
old,  he  was  the  youngest  of  our  four  and  a scamp 
when  it  came  to  sitting  still. 

He  was  also  becoming  a rascal  with  his  Dad 
away  for  so  long.  Not  wanting  to  miss  a great  ob- 
ject lesson,  I sent  Mark  to  the  front  hall  to  bring 
the  tin  man  to  the  table.  Struggling  to  carry  the 
awkward  contraption,  Mark  was  laughing  hard 
when  he  stood  the  knight  on  his  chair  at  the  table, 
dubbing  him,  “Timmy  the  Tin  Man.” 

The  name  stuck. 

Piece-by-piece  in  the  days  ahead  we  learned 
about  Timmy’s  armor.  Especially  Mark,  who  had 
been  picking  fights  with  another  boy  on  the  way 
home  from  school.  No  amount  of  my  reasoning, 
threatening,  or  restrictions  could  make  him  quit. 

“Borrow  Timmy’s  shoes  of  peace,”  I’d  say. 


Audrey  A.  Hanlon,  Birdsboro,  Pa.,  is  a free-lance  writer  and 
a member  of  Hopewell  Mennonite  Church. 


“when  you  walk  home  from  school  today.  No 
fighting!” 

Useless. 

How  vividly  I remember  using  the  shield  of 
faith  in  those  days  of  being  both  mother  and 
father  while  Dave  was  away.  On  good  days  I had 
great  faith  that  God  would  fulfill  his  promise  to 
be  ‘a  father  to  the  fatherless”  for  the  children. 

Other  days  I doubted. 

Until  exactly  at  3:10  one  afternoon  God  proved 
true  by  sending  a father-figure  to  Mark. 

I was  driving  down  our  street  so  as  to  be  home 
when  the  children  arrived  from  school  when  I saw 
a police  car  near  a group  of  solemn  children. 

/ climbed  into  the  attic  to  find  an  old 
end  table  and  instead  re-discovered 
Timmy  the  Tin  Man. 

Noticing  they  were  Mark’s  friends,  I stopped  and 
found  Mark  sitting  on  the  front  seat  of  the 
cruiser,  his  face  ashen,  his  big  blue  eyes  wide 
with  fear,  his  shirt  buttons  popped  off  again. 

Another  boy  sat  on  the  backseat. 

“I  just  happened  to  be  driving  by,”  the  officer 
said  to  me,  “and  saw  these  boys  fighting.  Seems  as 
if  your  son  has  been  picking  on  the  other  boy.  You 
may  take  him  home.” 

At  home,  humbled  and  thoroughly  disciplined, 

Mark  was  catching  on. 

“No  fighting,”  I gently  admonished  him  again 
the  next  morning  as  he  bussed  me  on  the  cheek  on 
his  way  out  the  door. 

“I  have  my  peace  shoes  on  today,  Mom,”  he 
answered  matter-of-factly,  lifting  his  right  foot 
high  to  show  me  his  usual  untied  shoe. 

There  were  no  more  fights. 

Guard  duty  in  the  attic.  Dave  returned  home 
safely.  The  cat  got  too  fat  to  fight  and  Timmy  was 
assigned  guard  duty  in  the  attic. 

Today,  18  years  later,  up  here  in  the  attic  I 
decide  it  is  time  to  dust  off  Timmy  and  put  his 
virtues  and  protection  back  in  the  front  hall  of  my 
life  and  home. 

Later  on  in  the  day  I will  write  four  letters,  one 
to  each  of  the  children,  reminding  them  of 
Timmy’s  lessons  in  our  lives  back  then.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  Spirit’s  way  of  helping  them  in  their  lives 
today  wherever  they  may  be  in  spiritual  warfare. 

The  truth  be  told,  when  looking  through  yester- 
day’s eyes,  a mother’s  memories  are  like  attic 
visits — vivid,  bittersweet,  and  crammed  full. 

And  that’s  no  stretch  of  the  imagination. 
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How  I was  freed  from  tobacco 


by  Ivan  Myers 

As  I have  reflected  on  my  life  and  realized  the 
kind  of  life  I once  lived,  I wonder  how  God  could 
love  a wayward,  stupid,  and  rebellious  person  like 
me.  Then  I remember  my  dear  Christian  mother, 
and  I realize  what  a wonderful  mother  she  was. 
Sometimes  we  boys  would  come  home  late  at 
night,  and  I can  remember  how  we  would  take  off 
our  shoes  and  try  to  get  by  without  letting  her 
hear  us.  We  would  go  to  bed  while  she  was  kneel- 
ing down  in  prayer  for  her  children.  I can  still  vi- 
sualize her  kneeling  there  with  tears  running 
down  her  face,  pleading  to  the  Lord  for  her  way- 
ward boys. 

I first  used  tobacco  when  I was  about  14  or  15 
years  old.  My  brother,  Herman,  who  was  two 
years  older,  was  with  me.  We  were  helping  Uncle 


Tobacco  makes  slaves  of  men 
and  women,  just  as  alcohol  or 
other  drugs  do. 


William  do  some  haying.  He  lived  at  Excelser 
Corners  in  Warren  County,  Pennsylvania.  I was 
riding  an  old  dump  hay  rake,  so  worn  that  the 
iron  seat  was  fastened  on  by  only  one  bolt  in  the 
center  of  the  seat.  With  only  one  bolt,  the  seat 
could  spin  around,  so  the  only  way  you  could  stay 
on  the  rake  was  by  bracing  yourself  with  your 
feet  and  hanging  on  to  the  reins  used  to  drive  the 
horse. 

A brand  called  ‘Five  Brothers.’  Uncle 
William  used  tobacco.  He  smoked  a brand  called 
“Five  Brothers,”  which  could  be  either  smoked  or 
chewed.  I got  the  desire  to  try  it  for  myself,  so  I 
asked  my  brother  for  some.  He  said  he  would  give 
me  some,  but  since  he  was  just  about  out  and  far 
from  town,  he  suggested,  “Go  tell  Uncle  Will  that 
you  have  a toothache,  and  he  will  give  you  some 
and  tell  you  to  put  it  next  to  the  tooth  and  it  will 
stop  aching.” 

So  when  I told  Uncle  Will  all  about  my 
“toothache,”  he  handed  up  his  paper  of  tobacco 
and  told  me  what  to  do  with  it.  He  was  looking 
down,  and  seeing  my  chance,  I put  some  of  the  to- 
bacco in  my  shirt  pocket.  Then  I took  some  more 
in  my  fingers  and  handed  the  paper  back  to  him.  I 
thanked  him  and  drove  on.  When  I got  to  where 
he  couldn’t  see  me,  I put  what  was  in  my  pocket  in 
my  mouth.  Looking  back,  I believe  he  knew  I was 
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lying  and  that  is  why  he  looked  down  at  the 
ground. 

I didn’t  make  very  many  rounds  on  that  old 
rake  before  everything  seemed  to  start  going 
around  and  around— trees,  board  piles,  pasture 
fences.  I tried  to  stop  the  horse,  and  I must  have 
been  pulling  on  the  lines  more  than  I realized.  The 
horse  started  backing  up  and  never  stopped  until 
he  had  one  wheel  on  the  top  of  a board  pile.  I don’t 
know  to  this  day  how  I managed  to  get  off 
without  getting  hurt,  but  I did.  I got  to  an  apple 
tree  and  lay  down.  Was  I sick!  I found  out  that 
there  were  about  four  too  many  ‘brothers”  in  that 
package. 

Tobacco  in  various  forms.  That  was  my  first 
chew  of  tobacco.  It  should  have  been  my  last,  but 
it  wasn’t.  I used  it  for  about  24  years.  I also 
smoked  cigarettes  and  a pipe  along  with  several 
brands  of  chewing  tobacco.  I observed  its  effect 
on  others. 

While  working  in  the  Bradford  oil  field  I came 
in  contact  with  a man  who  owned  four  oil-drilling 
rigs.  Day  after  day  he  came  to  work  with  a white 
shirt  and  nice  clean  trousers.  He  always  put  a 
large  amount  of  tobacco  in  both  sides  of  his 
mouth.  When  he  started  talking  to  his  men  and 
giving  them  orders  he  would  turn  his  head  first  to 


Under  the  sign  of  Thomas 

Under  the  sign  of  Thomas 
we  live — we  doubters — 
we  wonderers — we  wanderers — 
scrupulously  suspicious 
of  human  and  inhuman 
dogmatisms 
unfootnoted  creeds 
and  facile  suppositions. 

We  must  put 

our  heads  as  well  as  our  fingers 
at  the  point  where  facts 
puncture  the  flesh 
and  measure  how  far 
love  can  unsafely  go. 

— Thomas  John  Carlisle 
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one  side  and  then  the  other  and  spit,  and  it  would 
dribble  down  from  his  chin  and  on  his  clothes.  By 
noon  you  could  not  tell  the  color  of  his  clothes. 

Day  after  day  it  was  the  same. 

I didn’t  want  to  become  like  that  poor  man,  so 
time  after  time  I tried  to  break  away  from  to- 
bacco. I’d  hold  out  for  a week  or  maybe  two  or 
three.  Sometimes  I could  hold  out  for  a month. 

But  I always  returned  to  chewing  or  smoking  or 
both. 

Some  years  later  I became  very  sick,  and  I 
didn’t  want  tobacco.  I said  to  my  wife,  “This 
seems  like  a golden  opportunity  to  stop  using  to- 
bacco.’’ So  I was  hunting  all  the  tobacco  in  the 
house  and  burning  it.  I went  into  the  pantry 
where  I had  put  an  old  tobacco  twist  about  two  or 
three  inches  long.  As  I took  it  into  my  hand  a 
voice  came  to  me  saying,  “Why  don’t  you  leave  it 
there  on  the  shelf  and  prove  to  yourself  that  you 
have  quit?’’  I thought  that  was  a good  idea,  so  I 
put  it  back  where  it  was. 

After  a period  of  time,  possibly  six  months,  I 
and  a brother-in-law  were  working  on  the  farm 
and  the  old  craving  for  tobacco  returned.  I would 
go  into  the  pantry,  take  hold  of  the  old  twist  and 
look  at  it,  then  throw  it  back  on  the  shelf  and  say 
to  myself,  “No,  sir.  I have  quit.” 

This  went  on  for  some  time.  I don’t  know  how 
many  times  I went  through  this,  but  the  last  time 
I went  in  there  that  same  old  voice  came  to  me 
and  said,  “Why  don’t  you  take  a little  taste  of  it  so 
the  craving  will  leave  you?”  I thought  that  it  was 
a good  plan,  and  from  that  time  on  I went  into  us- 
ing tobacco  worse  than  ever. 

Getting  rid  of  bad  habits.  In  1939 1 went  to  a 
revival  service,  and  when  the  altar  call  came,  the 
preacher  gave  the  invitation  for  people  to  come  up 
front  to  accept  Christ  as  Savior.  Then  he  asked  if 
anyone  had  any  bad  habits  that  they  wanted  to 
get  rid  of.  He  said  bring  it  up,  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  would  also  take  it  away  and  the  tempta- 
tion along  with  it. 

So  I did  and  my  testimony  is  exactly  as  the 
preacher  said  it  would  be.  I haven’t  wanted  to- 
bacco from  that  evening  until  now.  It  is  49  years 
since  I have  been  freed  from  that  cursed  stuff.  As 
the  Bible  states  in  John  8:36,  “If  the  Son  therefore 
shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed.” 

Tobacco  makes  slaves  of  men  and  women,  just 
as  alcohol  or  other  drugs  do.  The  person  who  is 
burdened  with  any  of  these  things  should  listen  to 
what  Jesus  has  to  say  in  Matthew  11:28-30: 

“Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon 
you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I am  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart:  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For 
my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.”  ^ 


IDEAS  FOR  OUTREACH 

A column  provided  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
(Mennonite  Church)  ayid  Commission  on  Home  Minis- 
tries (General  Conference  Mennonite  Church). 

Telemarketing 
and  outreach 

Peace  Mennonite  Church  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
was  searching  for  an  effective  outreach  method 
when  we  became  aware  of  telemarketing.  We 
spent  several  months  reviewing  what  the  pro- 
gram would  entail  for  us,  enlisting  volunteers, 
listening  to  preparation  tapes,  installing 
telephones,  and  promoting  and  explaining  the 
program  to  everyone.  There  was  a groundswell  of 
support  and  enthusiasm.  Phone  callers, 
cheerleaders,  snack  makers,  secretaries,  and 
computer  printers  were  enlisted  and  organized. 
We  were  aiming  for  1,000  positive  responses 
from  people  not  attending  any  church  who  would 
like  to  know  more  about  us. 

Phoning  required  5-10  people  per  night  to 
spend  2*/2  hours  on  the  phone,  plus  some  phon- 
ing on  Saturdays.  We  had  six  phone  lines  at  the 
church;  some  people  called  from  their  homes. 
Working  from  a street  directory,  we  called,  street 
by  street,  all  the  homes  in  the  Gresham  and  East 
Portland  areas.  There  were  plenty  of  discourage- 
ments, but  we  all  experienced  a lot  of  “highs”  as 
one  or  another  person  would  call  out,  “I  got  a 
positive  response!”  Conversations  flowed  around 
the  circle  of  phones  in  our  “communications 
center”  as  eyes  lit  up  and  people  grinned  at  one 
another. 

Some  11,000  calls  yielded  1,006  positive  re- 
sponses. A series  of  four  attractive  mailings  was 
sent  to  each  person  who  responded  positively. 

A most  exciting  occurrence  was  the  good  feel- 
ings we  all  had  about  the  people  with  whom  we 
talked.  Even  the  shy  ones  of  us  began  to  be  bold 
while  talking  to  people.  A lot  of  prayer  went  up 
for  the  entire  effort — for  the  participants,  for  the 
people  we  called,  and  that  God  would  make  us 
ready  to  receive  them. 

Our  target  date  (the  specific  date  we  invited 
people  to  attend)  was  last  Easter.  More  than  90 
people  were  present  that  day;  regular  attendance 
is  50-55. 

Our  overall  attendance  has  increased,  as  a few 
visitors  are  now  attending  regularly.  Another 
target  date  in  June  called  ‘Celebration  Sunday” 
was  well  attended.  We  are  still  not  finished  call- 
ing people  who  expressed  an  interest  but  have 
not  responded.  The  event  has  changed  us  all,  and 
we  heartily  endorse  this  method. — Jeanne  Zook 
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Church  news 


MBE  gets  major  Lilly  grant 
to  improve  ministry  candidates 


Mennonite  Board  of  Education  is  one  of 
10  religious  organizations  in  the  United 
States  that  has  been  selected  to  initiate  a 
large-scale  plan  for  strengthening  the 
quality  of  candidates  for  ministry.  Lilly 
Endowment,  an  Indianapolis-based  pri- 
vate philanthropy  with  long-standing 
interest  in  American  religion,  has  award- 
ed MBE  $348,000  over  three  years  to  work 
at  changing  expectations  of  ministry. 

In  September  1987  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board  asked  MBE  to  take 
the  leadership  in  this  project.  The  project 
is  administered  by  MBE  for  the  Men- 
nonite Church  as  well  as  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church. 

“A  major  hindrance  to  attracting  more 
able  candidates  to  the  ministry  has  been 
the  adoption  of  patterns  of  ministry  with 
serious  deficiencies,”  said  MBE  executive 
secretary  Albert  Meyer.  “The  problem  has 
been  particularly  evident  in  those  large 
segments  of  American  church  life  in  the 
free  church  tradition  where  local  con- 
gregations have  a major  responsibility  in 
employing  and  terminating  ministers. 
Many  able  prospects  for  ministry  have 
grown  up  witnessing  too  much  frustra- 
tion on  the  part  of  their  pastors — and  too 
often  the  involuntary  terminations  of 
pastors  by  their  unhappy  congregations. 

“In  some  North  American  denomina- 
tions,” continued  Meyer,  “there  has  been 
a serious  tension  between  a vision  of  the 
church  in  which  each  member  has  a min- 
istry and  the  church’s  need  for  qualified 
ministers  with  special  responsibilities.  In 


many  churches  the  pastor  is  caught  in  a 
tension  between  those  who  see  the  pastor 
as  bringing  the  prophetic  word  from  the 
Lord  in  judgment,  renewal,  and  life- 
changing transformation,  and  others  who 
want  the  pastor  to  bring  a more  ‘priestly’ 


Duane  Beck  (right)  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  Ardean  Goertzen  of  the  Generai  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  are  the  “ieader- 
writers”  for  the  first  phase  of  the  project. 

word  of  comfort,  help,  and  affirmation  of 
what  sometimes  appears  to  be  a mild 
form  of  civil  religion.” 

The  three-year  Mennonite  pastorate 
project  in  the  Lilly  Endowment  program 
is  to  deal  with  fundamental  problems  un- 
derlying these  developments  by  rethink- 
ing the  pastor’s  role  and  relationships 
from  a biblical  perspective  and  working 
with  unhelpful  church  attitudes  and  ways 
of  working  associated  with  the  problem. 

In  a preliminary  effort  to  prepare  for 


the  three-year  project,  MBE  appointed 
Ardean  Goertzen  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  and  Duane 
Beck  of  the  Mennonite  Church  as  ‘leader- 
writers.”  Beck  is  pastor  of  Belmont  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  chairs 
the  denomination’s  Council  on  Faith, 
Life,  and  Strategy.  Goertzen  is  a former 
pastor  who  is  currently  a consultant,  re- 
searcher, and  teacher  with  the  Center  for 
Parish  Development  in  Chicago. 

A panel  of  independent  judges  selected 
the  10  proposals  for  the  Lilly  grants  out 
of  47  submitted.  The  10  represent  a $3.1 
million  commitment  by  Lilly.  The  win- 
ners include  five  theological  schools  and 
five  religious  denominations.  They  repre- 
sent a wide-ranging  mix  of  denomina- 
tions from  Mennonite  to  Episcopal  and 
from  Southern  Baptist  to  Roman  Catho- 
lic. According  to  Lilly  officials,  the  judges 
valued  proposals  that  encompassed  entire 
denominations  or  that  offered  convincing 
promise  of  generating  ideas  that  could  be 
widely  shared. 

“All  the  grant  recipients  have  figured 
out  the  distinctive  set  of  problems  they 
face  in  attracting  qualified  candidates  to 
the  ministry,  and  they  have  prescribed  a 
plan  of  study  and  action  that  makes  sense 
for  them,”  said  Fred  Hofheinz,  director  of 
Lilly’s  religion  program.  “They  are  all 
seriously  committed  to  a correction 
course  and  are  investing  some  of  their 
own  dollars  in  this  venture  to  prove  it.” 

The  endowment  is  responding  to  the 
challenge  with  the  largest  single  religion 
grant  program  that  it  has  ever  launched. 
In  June  1987  the  endowment  announced 
its  three-part  strategy  to  address  the 
widely  perceived  problem  of  denomina- 
tions and  theological  schools  that  are  no 
longer  attracting  the  best  and  brightest  to 
the  ranks  of  ministry. 


Survey  results 
prompt  change 
in  SYAS  network 

An  evaluation  of  recently  compiled 
survey  results  has  prompted  Student  and 
Young  Adult  Services  to  restructure  its 
network  of  contact  persons  in  cities 
across  North  America.  Survey  forms, 
which  were  sent  out  in  the  spring,  were 
returned  to  SYAS  by  408  congregations 
and  436  young  people  belonging  to  the 
Mennonite  Church  or  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church.  “The  results 
clearly  showed  that  our  current  network 
of  contact  persons  was  not  being  utilized 
as  much  as  we  had  hoped,”  said  SYAS  di- 
rector Myrna  Burkholder. 

So  SYAS  decided  to  end  the  old  system 
and  replace  it  with  a new  one.  A letter 
was  sent  to  the  contact  persons,  giving 


them  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
any  of  three  new  networks:  (1)  persons/ 
congregations  with  an  interest  in  minis- 
tering to  students  on  non-Mennonite 
campuses,  (2)  individuals  involved  in 
young  adult  ministry,  and  (3)  urban  con- 
gregations started  in  the  last  30  years 
with  student  or  young  adult  Involvement. 

“We  feel  these  new  networks  will  allow 
SYAS  to  develop  a partnership  with  those 
most  active  in  student  and  young  adult 
ministry,”  said  Burkholder.  In  the  mean- 
time, SYAS  is  continuing  to  develop  re- 
sources for  young  adult  ministry  in  North 
American  Mennonite  congregations. 

SYAS  began  its  original  network  of 
contact  persons  in  1976  as  a way  of  open- 
ing communication  with  the  relatively 
unchurched  population  of  Mennonite  ur- 
ban young  people.  Each  contact  person 
within  a given  city  was  to  do  what  he  or 


she  could  to  make  this  happen.  Approx- 
imately 100  fellowships  or  churches  were 
started  with  the  help  of  the  network, 
noted  Burkholder. 

“The  very  fact  that  there  are  now  more 
established  places  for  Mennonites  to 
gather  means  the  role  of  the  contact 
persons  needed  to  be  changed,”  she  said. 
“If  Mennonite  young  people  want  to  re- 
late to  a Mennonite  church,  There  are 
many  more  available  now.” 

The  returned  surveys  also  gave  high 
marks  to  the  SYAS  publication  for  stu- 
dents and  young  adults.  In  Search,  and 
the  annual  census  of  Mennonite  students 
and  young  adults. 

SYAS  is  a program  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Oammission  on  Education  of  the  General 
(Conference  Mennonite  Church  is  a par- 
ticipating member  in  the  program. 
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An  overflow  crowd  takes  part  in  the  Native  American  Mennonite  conference.  Visible  in  the  back- 
ground are  traditional  Navajo  “hogan”  dwellings. 


MCC  Canada  ponders 
how  much  money  to  take 
from  government 

Should  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Canada  take  less  Canadian  government 
money  for  overseas  relief  and  develop- 
ment? Only  if  Canadian  Mennonites  are 
willing  to  reduce  the  amount  of  govern- 
ment money  they  take  for  programs  at 
home,  according  to  MCC  Canada  board 
member  John  Redekop.  In  a paper  pre- 
sented to  the  board  at  its  recent  meeting, 
Redekop  noted  that  while  MCC  Canada  is 
sometimes  criticized  for  taking  too  much 
government  money  for  overseas  work, 
Canadian  Mennonites  themselves  take 
large  amounts  of  government  funding  for 
nursing  homes,  hospitals,  schools,  and 
other  projects. 

Redekop’s  presentation  was  part  of  a 
two-day  session  which  also  included  the 
report  of  the  AIDS  Task  Group  and  a 
presentation  about  how  MCC  Canada 
should  address  questions  of  national  de- 
fense. 

Redekop’s  presentation  was  prompted 
by  board  concern  that  MCC  Canada  re- 
ceived almost  half  of  its  budget  from  the 
Canadian  government,  most  of  it  from 
the  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency  for  overseas  relief  and  develop- 
ment. At  the  last  annual  meeting  the 
board  expressed  concern  that  ownership 
of  MCC  programming  “remain  with  the 
churches.” 

Redekop  showed  board  members  that 
although  government  contributions  to 
MCC  Canada  have  increased  rapidly — 
from  $10,000  in  1969  to  over  $6  million  in 
1987 — constituency  funding  “has  con- 
tinued to  grow  rapidly.”  In  that  same  pe- 
riod donations  from  church  members  rose 
from  $580,000  to  almost  $6  million. 

Board  members  agreed  that  although 
there  are  dangers  in  taking  government 
money,  “we  do  take  lots  of  other  govern- 
ment money  personally  and  corporately, 
so  why  not  also  take  government  money 
for  benevolent  purposes?”  The  challenge, 
they  said,  is  “to  spell  out  the  limits”  to  the 
amount  that  MCC  Canada  is  willing  to 
take. 

Turning  to  the  report  of  the  AIDS  Task 
Group,  the  board  members  agreed  that 
MCC  Canada  should  approach  the  issue 
with  urgency  and  that  the  agency  should 
take  “note  of  the  need  and  potential  for 
spiritual  ministry  to  people  with  AIDS, 
their  families,  and  their  caregivers,”  as 
well  as  extending  to  them  “God’s  invita- 
tion to  live,”  and  to  find  a place  for  them 
in  the  church  and  to  “share  with  them  the 
hope  we  have  in  Christ.” 

The  board  also  agreed  to  address  the 
question  of  lifestyle.  Abe  Wiebe  spoke  for 
others  when  he  expressed  support  for 
MCC’s  desire  to  show  compassion  to 
AIDS  victims,  but  said,  “Let’s  not  gloss 
over  sin.”  Task  Group  member  Dave 


Dyck  said  the  group  had  operated  from 
the  premise  that  homosexual  practice  “is 
not  the  way  God  intended.”  While  agree- 
ing to  address  lifestyle  questions,  board 
members  also  indicated  that  they  were 
aware  of  the  fact  that  many  AIDS  vic- 
tims do  not  receive  the  disease  via  ho- 
mosexual contact. 

On  the  subject  of  national  defense,  the 
board  wrestled  with  the  question:  Can 
MCC  criticize  government  defense  pol- 
icies but  not  offer  alternatives?  For 
example,  can  MCC  oppose  nuclear  weap- 
ons but  support,  with  theological  in- 
tegrity, alternatives  such  as  conventional 
weapons? 

Staff  was  asked  to  prepare  an  MCC 
Canada  response  to  the  government’s 
“White  Paper  on  Defense,”  which  would 
affirm  peacekeeping  efforts,  oppose  ex- 
pansion of  military  power  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  new  weapons,  promote  the  se- 
curity of  all  people — not  just  Canadians — 
and  capitalize  on  the  current  positive 
international  climate  by  reducing  arma- 
ments. 


Native  Americans 
in  the  Mennonite  Church 
meet  in  Arizona 

About  100  people  from  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Arizona,  Montana,  Indiana,  and 
Ontario  fellowshipped,  worshiped,  and 
talked  together  for  four  days  recently 
during  the  biennual  conference  of  Native 
Americans  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 
They  met  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  at 
Black  Mountain  Mennonite  Church  out- 
side Chinle,  Ariz. 

Evening  messages  focused  on  the  con- 
ference theme,  “Walking  with  Christ.” 
Elmer  Myron,  a Hopi  Indian  from  Phoe- 


nix, spoke  on  conversion.  Larry  Haskie,  a 
Navajo  Indian  from  Blue  Gap  Mennonite 
Church  near  Chinle,  gave  a plea  for  unity, 
commenting  that  divisions  stand  in  the 
way  of  others  becoming  Christians.  Tom 
Burbank,  a Navajo  Indian  from  Black 
Mountain  Mennonite  Church,  talked 
about  how  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  Chris- 
tians move. 

Evening  sessions  included  special  mu- 
sic from  each  of  the  tribes  represented. 
Mornings  and  afternoons  were  spent  in 
Bible  study;  sharing  about  various  con- 
gregations; and  workshops  on  evange- 
lism, congregational  life,  and  alcohol  ad- 
diction. 

Tom  and  Sharon  Speicher  from  Good 
Shepherd  Mennonite  Church  in  Phoenix 
coordinated  activities  for  about  20  chil- 
dren, including  a short  children’s  program 
for  the  entire  assembly.  Some  20 
teenagers  participated  in  the  sessions, 
including  Daniel  Smiley,  who  was  a song 
leader  and  soloist.  The  teenagers  one  day 
visited  Smiley’s  home  camp  four  miles 
away  and  also  traveled  to  the  Hopi  Indian 
Reservation. 

The  conference  was  hosted  by  the  Black 
Mountain  and  Blue  Gap  congregations. 
They  provided  lodging  and  meals,  includ- 
ing the  traditional  Navajo  mutton  stew. 

The  conference  was  planned  by  the 
seven-member  United  Native  Ministries 
committee,  which  is  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  The  conference 
was  financed  by  the  Evangelism  and 
Church  Development  Department  of 
MBM  and  a fraternal  funds  grant  from 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 

This  year’s  conference  was  the  third 
such  meeting.  The  first  was  held  in  Pearl 
River,  Miss.,  in  1984;  the  second  was  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  1986.  The  next  con- 
ference is  projected  for  Morson,  Ont.,  in 
1990,  prior  to  the  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference assembly  in  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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Illinois  congregation 
starts  its  own 
pastoral  training  effort 

A Practical  Pastoral  Training  Program 
was  established  recently  for  Freeport 
(111.)  Mennonite  Church  by  Pastor  Robert 
Nolt  and  the  elders.  Spurring  this  action 
was  the  need  for  more  pastors  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church  as  well  as  a call  from  the 
Lord  felt  by  a member,  David  Book. 

On  a recent  Sunday,  David,  with  the 
support  of  his  wife,  Martha,  and  daugh- 
ters, Angie  and  Lori,  was  commissioned 
to  this  training  program  during  the 
morning  worship  service. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  (1) 
provide  varied  experiences  of  pastoral 
ministry,  (2)  further  test  the  call  and  gifts 
for  pastoral  work,  and  (3)  involve  the  con- 
gregation in  discerning  the  leadership 
gifts  and  emerging  abilities  within  indi- 
viduals in  the  congregation. 

Tasks  include  reading  and  discussing 
assigned  books  with  the  pastor;  meeting 
quarterly  with  the  pastor  for  enrichment, 
evaluation,  sharing,  and  support;  assist- 
ing the  pastor  in  visitation;  attending 
seminars  and  workshops;  and  preaching 
occasionally. — Doris  Shoemaker 


Nancy  Heisey  Ray  Brubacher  Paul  Myers 


MCC  appoints 
Heisey,  Brubacher,  Myers 
to  top  posts 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  execu- 
tive secretary  John  Lapp  has  appointed 
three  people  to  top  posts  in  the  organiza- 
tion, starting  in  1989. 

Nancy  Heisey  of  Ephrata,  Pa.,  has  been 
named  director  of  administration/re- 
sources— a new  post — and  associate  exec- 
utive secretary.  She  and  her  husband, 
Paul  Longacre,  are  currently  staff  people 
for  Mennonite  International  Study 
Project,  which  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  MCC,  and  the  mission 
boards  of  three  Mennonite  Church  con- 
ferences. Heisey  worked  in  MCC’s  Akron, 
Pa.,  headquarters,  1976-84,  most  recently 
as  an  administrator  in  the  Africa  Depart- 
ment. She  has  also  been  an  MCC  worker 
in  Zaire  and  country  representative  in 
Burkina  Faso.  She  will  begin  her  new  as- 
signment next  August,  taking  the  place  of 
Reg  Toews,  who  has  been  associate 
executive  secretary  since  1985. 

Ray  Brubacher  of  Elmira,  Ont.,  has 


been  named  director  of  the  Overseas  Pro- 
gram. He  is  currently  pastor  of  Elmira 
Mennonite  Church.  From  1972  to  1981  he 
was  secretary  of  the  MCC  Africa  Depart- 
ment and  from  1967  to  1972  he  and  his 
wife,  Margaret,  served  in  Zaire  with 
MCC.  Brubacher  will  begin  his  new 
assignment  next  September. 

Paul  Myers  of  Akron,  Pa.,  will  become 
director  of  Selfhelp  Crafts  in  mid-1989, 
when  current  director  Paul  Leatherman 
retires.  Myers  has  been  MCC  secretary 
for  South  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  since 
1981.  From  1975  to  1981  he  and  his  wife, 
Katie,  served  in  Bangladesh,  where  Paul 
was  country  representative.  Earlier  he 
was  secretary  for  financial  services  and 
was  an  MCC  worker  in  West  Germany 
before  that. 


Vietnamese  Mennonites 
hold  first 

leadership  conference 

Fourteen  Vietnamese  Mennonite  lead- 
ers from  Pennsylvania,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia, 
and  Hawaii  and  several  other  persons  in- 
volved in  Vietnamese  ministries  con- 
verged in  Philadelphia  recently  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  first  Leadership  Con- 
ference of  Vietnamese  Mennonite 
Churches  in  North  America.  It  followed 
the  sixth  annual  Vietnamese  Mennonite 
Retreat  held  near  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Hosted  by  Vietnamese  Mennonite 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  the  inter-Men- 
nonite  conference  was  held  at  Diamond 
Street  Mennonite  Church.  Quang  Xuan 
Tran,  pastor  of  the  Vietnamese  congrega- 
tion, served  as  moderator.  He  said  the 
primary  goals  of  the  conference  were  to 
provide  an  occasion  for  these  widely  scat- 
tered leaders  to  meet  one  another,  share 
experiences,  and  study  the  Bible. 

George  Brunk  III,  dean  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary,  spoke  twice  on 
“The  Spirit  of  Our  Mennonite  Faith.”  De- 
claring that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  center  of 
the  faith,  Brunk  said  that  “emphasis  on 
our  Mennonite  faith  is  not  meant  to  di- 
vide us,  but  to  link  us  with  and  unite  us  to 
other  Christians.”  Phuoc  Tan  Nguyen, 
pastor  of  the  fast-growing  Vietnamese 
Alliance  Church  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  gave 
two  enthusiastic  messages  describing  the 
faithful  servant  of  God. 

A key  part  of  the  conference  was  open 
discussion  on  such  issues  as  pastoral 
training  and  education  in  the  local  con- 
gregation. There  was  affirmation  for  the 
Vietnamese  Mennonite  newsletter  Tieng 
Goi  (Voice),  which  is  edited  by  Hao  Huy 
Tran. 

Funded  in  part  by  a grant  from  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid,  the  event  was  also 
supported  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  five  Mennonite  conferences. 


Dennis  and  Connie  Byler  with  Mateo  (12), 
Gloria  (1),  Maria  (7),  and  Rebeca  (11). 


BACK  TO  SPAIN 

Bylers  assist 
renewal  groups 

Serving  on  the  leadership  team  for  a 
Christian  renewal  fellowship  in  Burgos, 
Spain,  and  assisting  several  other  similar 
fellowships  is  the  primary  responsibility 
of  Dennis  and  Connie  Byler,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  workers  in  that  coun- 
try since  1981.  They  recently  returned  to 
Spain  following  a three-month  North 
American  assignment. 

Dennis  serves  as  pastor  of  San  Pablo 
Street  Fellowship,  a group  of  about  35-45 
adults.  Attendance  on  Sunday  morning 
averages  55-60  with  children. 

The  fellowship  evolved  out  of  base 
Christian  communities  or  renewal  groups 
that  began  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  late  1970s.  In  1980,  a year  before 
Bylers  arrived,  the  local  archbishop  de- 
clared these  groups  were  no  longer 
Catholic. 

San  Pablo  Street  Fellowship  relates 
closely  to  and  worships  each  Sunday  eve- 
ning with  members  of  two  other  fellow- 
ships in  Burgos.  San  Francisco  Street  Fel- 
lowship was  begun  by  a Baptist  mis- 
sionary from  Gary,  Ind.  Gamonal  Fellow- 
ship was  started  in  1986  by  both  fellow- 
ships, with  Jose  and  Carmen  Gallardo 
serving  as  church  planters  and  now  as 
pastors. 

The  fellowships  are  also  involved  in 
prison  ministry  as  well  as  a rehabilitation 
program  for  drug  addicts  in  the  nearby 
village  of  Quintanaduenas.  Jose  Gallardo 
started  and  continues  to  give  oversight  to 
the  rehabilitation  program. 

San  Pablo  Street  Fellowship  also 
relates  to  a network  of  Christian  commu- 
nities in  six  other  cities  in  the  northern 
half  of  Spain.  One  is  a group  in  Barcelona 
that  developed  out  of  the  ministry  of 
MBM  workers  John  and  Bonny  Driver 
and  Tom  and  Disa  Rutschman. 

Dennis  grew  up  in  Argentina,  where 
his  parents,  Frank  and  Anna  Byler,  were 
MBM  missionaries.  Connie  (Bentson)  also 
grew  up  in  Argentina,  where  her  parents 
were  Baptist  missionaries. 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Sara  G.  Miller,  Chesapeake,  Va. 

I wept  as  I finished  reading  “The  Tree” 
(Sept.  27).  Thank  you,  anonymous  writer, 
for  having  the  courage  to  share  it  with  us. 
I’m  reminded  of  what  the  song  writer 
wrote:  “Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  heaven 
cannot  heal.”  Also  the  verses  in  Isaiah  53: 
“Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  car- 
ried our  sorrows. ...  He  was  wounded  for 
our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for 
our  iniquities.  . . . And  with  his  stripes 
we  are  healed.”  We  must  accept  the 
challenge  of  helping  those  who  are  hurt- 
ing to  find  healing  in  Jesus,  the  Healer. 


Milton  Stoltzfus,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

I had  to  read  Michael  King’s  article, 
“The  Vine  That  Grows  Toward  Forever” 
(Sept.  20),  several  times  before  I grasped 
what  I thought  he  was  trying  to  say.  I ap- 
preciate his  challenges  to  us  to  allow  our 
adventurous  imaginations  soar  beyond 
our  traditions. 

Yet  I must  continue  to  remind  myself 
that  although  God  the  Creator  is  the 
divine  source  of  all  people,  only  (Jod  the 
Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  source  of  new 
life  to  those  who  claim  his  name.  That  be- 
ing true,  then  not  all  people  are  my 
brothers  and  sisters.  Although  that 
grieves  me  to  say,  it  also  urges  me  on  to 
present  the  gospel,  not  just  “John’s  Gos- 
pel,” a “pluralistic  gospel,”  or  a “modern 
gospel,”  but  a universalistic  and  eternal 
gospel — the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
— to  all  people. 

What  a joy  it  is  to  say  with  Paul, 
“There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  slave  or 
free,  male  or  female,  for  you  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus”  (Gal.  5:28).  Mike,  keep  on 
challenging  us  to  adventure,  but  also 
bringing  us  back  to  that  one  name  in 
whom  we  are  all  one. 


Monty  Ledford,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

A few  comments  on  the  Sept.  6 issue: 

1.  Thanks  for  the  fine  editorial  and  the 
article  by  Keith  Graber  Miller. 

2.  Hear,  hear!  for  Lee  Kanagy’s  letter 
on  mythical  Isaiahs. 

3.  J.  Kevin  Miller’s  comments  on  sports 
were  a mixed  bag.  Is  there  no  role  for  ten- 
sion, competitiveness,  and  directed  ag- 
gression in  Christian  sports?  Hostility 
and  brutality  are  wrong,  but  I wouldn’t 
want  to  see  the  wholesale  denigration  of 
the  martial  virtues. 

4.  The  stimulating  exchange  between 


Maurice  Martin  and  Levi  Miller  ignored 
one  obvious  way  to  choose  leaders:  the  lot. 
A slate  of  equally  qualified  people  could 
be  drawn  up  by  a committee,  supple- 
mented by  delegates,  then  submitted  to 
the  lot. 


John  M.  Drescher,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

In  reading  “Premarital  Sex:  Clumsy 
Gestures  and  Broken  Relationships” 
(Sept.  6),  I kept  hoping  that,  in  addition  to 
the  good  but  basically  selfish  reasons  for 
not  engaging  in  premarital  sexual  inter- 
course, the  article  might  have  pointed  out 
that  premarital  sex  is  sin.  The  closest  the 
writer  came  to  suggesting  that  it  might 
have  moral  implications  is  “I  believe  that 
genital  sexual  relations  outside  of  mar- 
riage are  immoral  if  those  who  are  par- 
ticipating are  not  ready  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  what  consequences  may 
result,  including  pregnancy.”  Does  that 
mean  that  premarital  sex  might  be  right 
under  certain  situations? 

Does  not  the  Scripture  speak  to  this  in 
1 Corinthians  6 and  elsewhere  in  telling 
us  to  “flee  fornication”?  The  word  pomeia 
means  not  only  intercourse  and  adultery 
but  refers  to  a wide  range  of  illicit  sexual 
misconduct  which  leads  to  immorality 
and  adultery.  The  biblical  witness  seems 
very  clear  that  the  sexual  relationship  is 
reserved  exclusively  for  marriage  and 
that  outside  of  marriage  it  is  wrong. 


Floyd  L.  Rheinheimer,  Milford,  Ind. 

Thank  you  for  printing  Keith  Miller’s 
article,  “Premarital  Sex:  Clumsy  Gestures 
and  Broken  Relationships”  (Sept.  6).  This 
is  an  excellent  article  addressing  what  is 
epidemic  in  the  mores  of  American  so- 
ciety. This  practice  has  not  escaped  the 
Christian  church. 

For  years  our  medical  literature  gave 
the  admonition  that  a physician  has  no 
right  to  pass  judgment  on  others’  life- 
style; we  are  only  to  treat  the  medical 
consequences.  I as  a physician  and  a 
Christian  have  never  been  comfortable 
with  that  kind  of  advice.  Within  the 
unique  relationship  of  patient  and  phy- 
sician I pray  constantly  for  wisdom  to 
help  persons  without  being  judgmental 
and  to  have  a constant  desire  to  help  that 
person  to  wholeness.  It  is  often  frustrat- 
ing. 

Currently  I have  come  to  three  conclu- 
sions regarding  those  who  engage  in  pre- 
marital sex:  (1)  Some  who  are  engaged  in 
it  are  aware  it  is  wrong  but  defiantly 
pursue  it.  (2)  Others  are  aware  of  their 
guilt  but  continue  because  of  a variety  of 
reasons  and  pressures.  (3)  But  more 
alarming  is  that  it  appears  some  are  not 
even  aware  that  what  they  are  doing  is 
wrong!  Ungodliness  in  our  sexual  mores 


has  other  obvious  manifestations  such  as 
infidelity,  adultery,  live-in  arrangements, 
and  more. 

No  doubt  we  may  often  have  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  If  a person  has  no 
redeeming  relationship  with  God,  then 
what  can  motivate  that  person  to  have  a 
Christian  lifestyle  in  any  form?  There  is 
no  way  for  anyone  to  live  godly  in  this 
present  time  or  in  any  age  without  the 
grace  of  God. 
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Mennoscope 


Eastern  Mennonite  College  honored  two  of 
its  alumni  on  Oct.  8 during  the  annual  home- 
coming weekend.  Robert  Earner  of  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  was  “alumnus  of  the  year,”  and  Ruth 
Hostetter  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  received  the 
“distinguished  service  award.”  Earner,  a 1961 
graduate,  became  publisher — chief  executive 
officer— of  Mennonite  Publishing  House  a year 
ago.  Before  that  he  was  chairman  of  the  Busi- 
ness Administration  Department  at  Northern 
Alberta  Institute  of  Technology.  Hostetter,  a 
1925  graduate,  served  on  the  EMC  faculty 
1929-69,  teaching  the  college’s  first  business 
courses  as  well  as  its  first  computer  course. 
She  was  also  active  as  a volunteer  in  church 
and  community  affairs. 

Goshen  College’s  enrollment  has  increased 
for  the  third  straight  year — to  986.  A year 
ago  the  figure  was  963.  More  than  70  percent  of 
the  students  are  Mennonite,  with  the  largest 
number  coming  from  Indiana-Michigan  Con- 
ference. About  25  other  denominations  are  also 
represented.  During  the  fall  trimester,  38  stu- 
dents are  part  of  Study-Service  Term  in  China 
and  Costa  Rica.  Several  othe  students  are  in- 
volved in  special  programs  in  Europe,  Chicago, 
and  Washington. 

The  enrollment  is  up  this  fall  at  Western 
Mennonite  School — to  117.  Of  that  number, 
72  are  in  dormitories  on  the  Salem,  Oreg., 
campus.  Nine  students  are  from  outside  the 
United  States. 

A new  Voluntary  Service  household  opened 
in  the  Germantown  section  of  Philadelphia 

in  September.  It  is  operated  by  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  The  people  making 
up  the  household  work  with  Evangelicals  for 
Social  Action.  The  first  three  VSers  are  Diane 
Hershberger,  who  is  an  administrative 
assistant;  Carol  Eby,  who  directs  the  anti- 
apartheid campaign;  and  David  Medema,  who 
serves  in  public  relations. 

Central  American  Mennonites  expressed 
solidarity  with  Mennonites  in  troubled  Nica- 
ragua during  their  recent  annual  meeting, 
which  was  held  this  year  in  the  Nicaraguan 
capital  of  Managua.  The  event  is  called 
CAMCA— the  Spanish-language  acronym  for 
Consultation  of  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  Churches  in  Central  America.  The  dele- 
gates also  called  on  Mennonites  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  to  “extend  moral  and  material 
support  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Nicaragua  who  suffer  as  victims  of  an  unjust 
war  and  drastic  economic  measures  de- 
termined by  the  first  world.”  A long-running 
civil  war  has  pitted  the  “contra”  rebels, 
sponsored  by  the  United  States,  against  the 
Sandinista  government,  supported  by  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Galen  and  Marie  Burkholder  were  the  Fall 
Spiritual  Emphasis  Week  speakers  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  College  recently.  The  theme 
was  “Choosing  to  Participate  with  God.”  They 
declared  that  ‘“wanting  to  do  something  for 


God  is  limiting,”  but  that  “when  one  serves 
vnth  Jesus  there’s  no  limit”  to  what  can  be  ac- 
complished. Burkholders  live  in  Philadelphia, 
where  they  are  Discipleship  Ministries  leaders 
with  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Goshen  College  soccer  coach  Dwain  Hartz- 
ler  traveled  to  the  1988  Summer  Olympics  in 

Seoul,  South  Korea,  with  a group  of  more  than 
100  Special  Olympics  athletes  and  coaches.  The 
Special  Olympics,  which  had  its  last  interna- 
tional games  in  1987  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  is  for 
disabled  people.  Hartzler  is  the  director  of  Spe- 
cial Olympics  soccer  in  the  United  States.  The 
Special  Olympics  group  was  honored  at  a va- 
riety of  events  in  Seoul  and  attended  several 
sporting  events. 

Norman  Maust  of  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
was  installed  as  president  of  the  Indiana 
Fraternal  Congress  recently  during  that  orga- 
nization’s annual  meeting  in  Indianapolis. 
Maust,  who  has  been  with  MMA  for  eight 
years,  is  currently  central  region  manager.  The 
congress  is  open  to  fraternal  benefit  societies 
who  do  business  in  Indiana.  There  are  now  36 
members,  but  MMA  is  one  of  only  four  that 
have  their  home  offices  in  the  state. 

Correction:  Dedra  Yoder  was  incorrectly  iden- 
tified as  Debra  in  the  Sept.  20  “Mennoscope” 


item  about  new  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Canada  workers. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Richard  Stoltzfus  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Zion  Mennonite  Church,  Hubbard,  Oreg.,  on 
Sept.  25.  He  is  a recent  graduate  of  the  Pas- 
toral Ministries  Program  at  Hesston  College. 
•John  and  Mihnica  Stahl-Wert  became  copas- 
tors of  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  on 
Sept.  1.  This  is  their  first  pastorate  after 
studying  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries. 

•Eleanor  Epp-Stobbe  was  ordained  as  copastor 
of  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Oct. 
2.  She  has  been  serving  the  congregation  along- 
side David  Epp-Stobbe,  her  husband. 

•Gerald  Good  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Sun- 
nyside  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on 
Sept.  11.  He  served  previously  as  pastor  of 
Hillcrest  Mennonite  Church,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont. 

•David  Stoltzfus  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Zion  Mennonite  Church,  Birdsboro,  Pa.,  on 
July  3.  He  succeeds  John  Rush,  who  plans  to 
devote  more  time  to  prison  chaplaincy  work. 
•Warren  Tyson  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  York,  Pa.,  on  July  10.  He 
succeeds  David  Stoltzfus,  who  went  to  another 
Zion  congregation  in  Birdsboro,  Pa. 

•Harold  Bergey  was  licensed  and  installed  as 


GC  music  department  joins  the  computer  age.  If  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Berlioz 
were  alive  today,  probably  none  of  the  three  great  classical  composers  would  be  found 
sitting  at  a piano,  writing  music.  They  all  would  be  sitting  at  computer  keyboards, 
writing  music.  Computers  have  revolutionized  music  composition,  as  they  have 
nearly  everything  else.  The  Goshen  College  music  department  joined  the  new  wave 
recently,  when  it  acquired  an  Apple  Macintosh  computer  and  an  accommodative 
music  composition  program. 

Lon  Sherer,  who  chairs  the  department,  has  been  working  with  the  program, 
and  has  been  using  it  in  some  of  his  classes.  “You  can  take  a whole  body  of  music 
you’ve  written  and  transpose  it  to  another  key  without  laboriously  having  to  rewrite 
and  figure  the  transposition,”  he  said.  “The  realization  that  it’s  so  easy  to  edit  and 
move  things  around  in  different  places  eliminates  a lot  of  what  is  called  writer’s 
block.”  Since  last  December,  the  college  also  has  owned  a synthesizer,  which  Sherer 
calls  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  computer  composing. 
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Children  learn  about  China.  Diaqing  (second  from  right),  a Chinese  student  in  the 
United  States,  teaches  a Chinese  game  to  children  at  Line  Lexington  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church.  The  game  was  part  of  Sunday  activities  planned  for  three  months  recently  in 
connection  with  Family  Mission  Thanks-Giving  materials  on  China  that  were 
provided  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Grace  Bergey,  a retired  public  school 
teacher  who  taught  English  in  China  1986-  87  with  China  Educational  Exchange,  led 
junior  worship  for  25-30  children,  sharing  from  her  experiences  and  from  MBM’s 
(3hina  materials.  On  this  particular  Sunday,  Bergey  brought  Diaqing  and  another 
Chinese  student  to  share  with  the  children.  About  100  persons  in  the  congregation 
stayed  for  a Chinese  dinner.  “Participants  learned  more  of  what  Chinese  are  like  and 
what  some  of  their  hopes,  joys,  and  dreams  are,”  she  said.  The  newest  Family 
Mission  Thanks-Giving  materials  feature  Argentina.  More  information  is  available 
from  MBM  Church  Relations  at  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


associate  pastor  of  Mt.  Pleasant  Mennonite 
Church,  Chesapeake,  Va.,  on  Sept.  25.  He  is  a 
longtime  member  of  the  congregation. 

•J(^n  Miller  was  installed  as  pastor  of  South 
Calgarj’  (Alta.)  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  on 
Sept.  11.  He  served  previously  as  youth  pastor 
at  Portland  (Oreg.)  Mennonite  Church. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Glen  and  Ellin  Brubaker  returned  to  Tan- 
zania in  July  after  a two-year  home  leave. 
They  are  longtime  workers  under  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  who  serve  as  a 
doctor  and  nurse  at  Shirati  Hospital.  Their  ad- 
dress is  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Mu- 
soma,  Tanzania. 

•Vic  and  Christina  Buckwalter  went  to 
Tanzania  in  July  to  serve  with  the  Southern 
Diocese  of  Tanzania  Mennonite  Church  as 
Eastern  Board  appointees.  Vic  is  a physician 
and  Christina  is  a teacher.  They  served  pre- 
viously in  that  country.  Their  address  is  Box 
38,  Mugumu,  Serengeti  District,  Tanzania. 
•Kent  and  Teresa  Shirley  went  to  Tanzania  in 
August  for  a three-year  term  with  the 
Southern  Diocese  of  Tanzania  Mennonite 
Church  as  Eastern  Board  appointees.  They  will 
work  in  youth  ministry  and  Muslim  outreach 
in  the  capital  city  following  four  months  of  lan- 
guage study  in  Musoma.  Their  address  is  Box 
7,  Musoma,  Tanzania. 

•Galen  and  Phyllis  Groff  returned  from  Gua- 
temala in  July  after  completing  a three-year 
term  in  leadership  training  with  Kekchi  Men- 
nonite Church.  They  were  Eastern  Board  mis- 
sionaries. Their  address  is  R.  2,  Watsontown, 
PA  17777. 

•Judy  Buckwalter  went  to  Ethiopia  in  July  to 
serve  a three-year  term  as  a nurse.  She  is  an 
Eastern  Board  appointee  seconded  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  (USA).  She  served  previously 
in  Ethiopia  with  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee. Her  address  is  Nedjo  Clinic,  Nedjo, 
Wallega  Region,  Ethiopia. 

•Josiah  and  Esther  Kawira  returned  to  Tan- 
zania in  July  following  a one-year  North 
American  leave.  They  are  Eastern  Board  work- 
ers. Josiah  is  projects  coordinator  for  the 
North  Mara  Diocese  of  Tanzania  Mennonite 
Church,  and  Esther  is  a physician  at  Shirati 
Hospital.  Their  address  is  Shirati  Hospital, 
Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania. 

•Noah  and  Loretta  Hochstetler  returned  to  Be- 
lize in  July  following  a three-month  home 
leave.  They  are  Eastern  Board  missionaries 
who  are  engaged  in  Bible  teaching  and 
leadership  training  with  Belize  Evangelical 
Mennonite  Church.  Their  address  is  Box  34, 
Dangriga,  Belize. 

•Joe  and  Gloria  Bontrager  returned  to  Tan- 
zania in  July  following  a four-month  home 
leave.  They  are  Eastern  Board  missionaries 
who  coordinate  a theological/leadership  train- 
ing program  for  East  Africa.  Their  address  is 
Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tan- 
zania. 

•Jerry  and  Ann  King  Grosh  returned  to 
Ethiopia  in  July  following  a three-month  home 
leave.  They  are  Eastern  Board  workers.  Jerry 
is  material  aid  coordinator  for  Mennonite  Mis- 
sion in  Ethiopia,  and  Ann  is  a nurse.  Their  ad- 
dress is  Box  101251,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia. 
•Janet  Gehman  returned  from  China  in  July 
after  a two-year  term  teaching  English  at 
Nanchong  Teachers  College  in  Sichuan  Prov- 
ince. She  was  an  Eastern  Board  appointee  who 
served  under  China  Educational  Exchange. 
Her  address  is  230  S.  Shenk  Ave.,  Strasburg, 
PA  17579. 

•Laura  Kurtz  returned  from  China  in  August 
after  a two-year  term  teaching  English  at  Si- 
chuan Normal  University  in  Chengdu.  She  was 
an  Eastern  Board  appointee  who  served  under 


China  Educational  Exchange.  Her  address  is 
R.  3,  Box  75,  Elverson,  PA  19520. 

•Janet  Martin  returned  from  China  in  July 
after  a one-year  term  teaching  English  at 
Chongqing  Teachers  College  in  Sichuan 
Province.  She  was  an  Eastern  Board  appointee 
who  served  under  China  Educational  Ex- 
change. Her  address  is  685  Godshall  Rd.,  Tel- 
ford, PA  18969. 

•John  and  Winifred  Yordy  returned  from 
Kenya  in  July  after  a one-year  assignment  as 
“co-missioners”  with  Eastern  Board.  John  was 
a chemistry  professor  at  the  University  of 
Nairobi.  Their  address  is  2110  S.  Main  St., 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Leadership  Seminar,  Nov.  14-18,  at  Rosedale 
Bible  Institute.  The  guest  speaker  at  the  10th 
annual  event  is  pastor/psychiatrist  Enos 
Martin.  Also  scheduled  are  workshops  for 
women  and  mini-classes  taught  by  RBI  faculty 
members.  More  information  from  RBI  at  2270 
Rosedale  Rd.,  Irwin,  OH  43029;  phone  614-857- 
1311. 

•Miami  Mennonite  Homecoming,  Nov.  25-27,  at 
New  Hope  Mennonite  Church,  Opa  Locka,  Fla. 
This  is  for  all  past  and  present  Mennonite 
residents  of  the  city  and  their  friends.  More  in- 
formation from  Ed  Eby  at  242  N.W.  93rd  St., 
Miami  Shores,  FL  33150;  phone  305-758-1542. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Church  planter,  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Needed  is  a 
person  with  skills  in  community  outreach  and 
evangelism  and  relational  skills  for  imple- 
menting vision.  A small  core  group  is  already 
present  and  committed  to  church  planting.  The 
project  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  New  York  State  Fellowship.  Con- 


tact Sandy  Miller  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

•Program  coordinator,  Urban  and  Minority 
Leadership  Program,  Chicago,  111.,  starting  on 
July  1.  This  is  a quarter-time  position.  The 
coordinator  should  be  a minority  person;  have 
a master’s  degree;  and  be  able  to  teach, 
counsel,  and  administer.  Send  resume  by  Dec. 
1 to  LeRoy  Kennel  at  18W757  22nd  St.,  Lom- 
bard, IL  60148. 

•Design/production  director.  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  starting  in  December. 
The  person  supervises  the  press  operator, 
photographer,  and  artist.  Copy  writing  skills 
are  desired.  Contact  Norman  Shenk  at  Eastern 
Board,  Salunga,  PA  17538;  phone  717-898-2251. 
•Teacher,  Hinkletown  Mennonite  School,  Eph- 
rata.  Pa.,  starting  on  Nov.  28.  Needed  is  a 
person  for  second  grade.  Contact  the  school  at 
R.  3,  Wanner  Rd.,  Ephrata,  PA  17522;  phone 
717-354-6705. 

Special  meetings:  Henry  J.  Helmuth,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  at  Cornerstone,  Hartville,  Ohio, 
Oct.  29 — Nov.  2.  William  R.  Miller,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  at  Green  Mount  Brethren 
Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oct.  23-30.  Leon 
Schnupp,  Chester,  Pa.,  at  Erisman,  Manheim, 
Pa.,  Nov.  6-13. 


New  members 


Scottdale,  Pa.:  Louise  Dunston,  William 
Gratchic,  Joseph  Green,  and  Brenda  Johnson. 

Abundant  Life,  San  Antonio,  Tex.:  Carlos 
Bravo  and  Carlos  Alberto  Bravo. 
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Providence,  Montgomery,  Ind.:  Steve  Bul- 
lock, Randy  Graber,  and  Devone  Knepp. 

Glennon  Heights,  Lakewood,  Colo.: 
Brooke  Kennell. 

Zion,  Archbold,  Ohio:  Tom  and  Kathy 
George  and  Clint  Wirick. 

Erisman,  Manheim,  Pa.:  Sharon  Brubaker, 
Krista  Ebersole,  Christopher  Miller,  Derek 
Nissley,  Lisa  Nolt,  Lynn  Nolt,  Brian  Snyder, 
Dean  Wenger,  and  Donovan  Witmer. 

Koinonia,  Chandler,  Ariz.:  Richard  and 
Marlene  Benner  by  confession  of  faith. 

North  Lima,  Ohio:  Rocky  Carr,  Kathy  Kai- 
ser, Chris  Swope,  Jenny  Witmer,  and  Micky 
Yoder. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bergey,  Kevin  Roy  and  Teresa  Ann  (Miller), 
Franconia,  Pa.,  first  child,  Micah  Roy,  Sept.  19. 

Bontrager,  Brian  and  Jean  (Bender), 
Bridgewater,  Vt.,  first  child,  Bailey  Joan,  Sept. 
27. 

Crist,  Johnny  Dale  and  Anne  (Lehman),  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  fifth  child,  first  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, Sept.  15. 

Fisher,  Wayne  and  Jane  (Liechty), 
Rochester,  Minn.,  first  child,  Matthew  Chris- 
tian, Aug.  27. 

Fitz-Gerald,  Kevin  and  Ruth  (Weldy),  Cata- 
sauqua.  Pa.,  first  child,  Brenna  Joelle,  Sept.  10. 

Graber,  Roger  and  Charnell  (Stutzman), 
Milford,  Del.,  first  child,  Daniele  Diane,  Sept. 
24. 

Hood,  Michael  and  Gloria  (Steiner),  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  first  child,  Scott  Ross,  Aug.  20. 

Lehman,  Craig  and  Kelly  (Bodager),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Caitlyn  Suzanne,  Sept.  23. 

Martin,  Rick  and  Nancy  (Ruby),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  second  daughter,  Stephanie  Marie,  Sept. 
19. 

Piche,  Benjamin  and  Rachel,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jason  Elias,  Sept. 
8. 

Scheetz,  David  Lee  and  Barbara  Renee 
(Miller),  Harleysville,  Pa.,  third  child,  first 
daughter,  Erin  Renee,  Sept.  14. 

Schlabach,  Roger  and  Kendra  (Nice),  Al- 
bany, Oreg.,  first  child,  Kathryn  Mary,  Sept. 
13. 

Xayasine,  Saysamone  and  Manlphone, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  second  child,  Samson  L., 
Aug.  25.  (First  child  deceased.) 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald  ” if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Alderfer-Detweiler.  Steven  D.  Alderfer, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  and  Denise  Ann  Detweiler, 
Telford,  Pa.,  both  of  Rockhill  cong.,  by  Russell 
Detweiler  and  Earl  Anders,  Sept.  24. 

Darling-Gault.  Tim  Darling  and  Jeanette 
Gault,  both  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Huntington 
cong.,  by  Gerald  Showalter,  Aug.  27. 

Diener-Burkholder.  Marcus  Diener,  Ma- 
con, Miss.,  and  Fern  Burkholder,  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  Holyrood  cong.,  by  Owen  Burkholder 
and  Paul  Burkholder,  Aug.  6. 

Engle-Lynes.  Edwin  D.  Engle,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Mt.  Vernon  cong.,  and  Beth  A.  Lynes, 
Willow  Street,  Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  by 
Vernon  Myers  and  Stan  Winder,  Sept.  24. 


Franks-CIick.  Joel  Franks,  Pine  Grove 
cong.,  Stryker,  Ohio,  and  Denise  Click,  by 
Marlin  P.  Rupp,  July  30. 

Graber-Yoder.  Kenton  Royce  Graber, 
Moundridge,  Kans.,  Garden  cong.,  and  Judy 
Kay  Yoder,  McPherson,  Kans.,  South  Hutch- 
inson cong.,  by  Calvin  King,  Sept.  24. 

Landers-Bergey.  Robyn  Bruce  Landers, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  and  Susan  Cynthia  Bergey, 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  both  of  Bloomingdale 
cong.,  by  Gary  McNitt,  Sept.  24. 

Noll-Benner.  J.  Kevin  Noll,  Manheim,  Pa., 
Congregational  Bible  Church,  and  Holly  E. 
Benner,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  Mount  Joy  cong.,  by 
Joe  Sherer,  Sept.  24. 

Sauder-Frey.  Orval  D.  Sauder  and  Ilva 
Frey,  both  of  Archbold,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by 
Charles  H.  Gautsche,  Sept.  17. 

Yoder-Weldy.  Richard  Yoder,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Barbara 
Weldy,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Kern  Road  cong.,  by 
Robert  and  Margaret  Richer  Smith,  Sept.  9. 


Obituaries 


Brescoe,  Betty,  daughter  of  John  and  Julia 
(King)  Bresco,  was  born  in  Cambria  Co.,  Pa., 
June  1,  1912;  died  at  Glendale,  Ariz.,  Sept.  19, 
1988;  aged  76  y.  At  the  age  of  seven  she  became 
a part  of  the  William  and  Katie  Wertz  family. 
She  was  a member  of  Grace  Mennonite 
Church,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Sept.  22,  in  charge  of  James 
Kropf,  John  Oyer,  and  Leroy  Gehman;  inter- 
ment in  Resthaven  Cemetery. 

Hartzler,  Alma  Irene,  was  born  at  Elida, 
Ohio,  Sept.  15,  1911;  died  at  Fountain  View, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  July  29,  1988;  aged  76  y.  On  June 
8,  1941,  she  was  married  to  Mahlon  Hartzler, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Her- 
man), 3 daughters  (Janet  Miller,  Norma  Miller, 
and  Virginia  Spry),  9 grandchildren,  and  3 
brothers  (Raymond,  Lewis,  and  Vernon  Heat- 
wole).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant 
daughter,  one  brother,  and  one  sister.  She  was 
a member  of  Waterford  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  31,  in 
charge  of  Carl  Smeltzer  and  Robert  Gerber; 
interment  in  Olive  East  Cemetery. 

Jantzen,  Kathryn  L.,  died  in  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  Sept.  3,  1988.  She  was  married  to  Aron 
E.  Jantzen,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Cynthia  Belden),  2 grandchil- 
dren, and  one  brother  (Charles  William 
Louthan).  She  was  a member  of  Paso  Robles 
Mennonite  Church  and  attended  Pasadena 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
on  Sept.  9 in  charge  of  James  E.  Brenneman; 
interment  in  Live  Oak  Park,  Monrovia,  Calif. 

Miller,  Bessie  Alice  Rupp,  daughter  of 
William  C.  and  Kattie  B.  (Roth)  Rupp,  was 
born  at  Archbold,  Ohio,  Aug.  17,  1912;  died  at 
Glendale,  Ariz.,  Sept.  3,  1988;  aged  76  y.  On 
Jan.  26,  1937,  she  was  married  to  Lester  J. 
Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Rosemary  Shenk,  Margaret  Pen- 
nington, and  Corinne  Swartzendruber),  9 
grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Levi  and  Har- 
old Rupp).  She  was  a member  of  Grace  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  7,  in  charge  of  James  Kropf  and 
Ray  Smee;  interment  in  Rest  Haven  Cemetery. 

Plank,  Marvin  D.,  son  of  David  and  Fannie 
(Zook)  Plank,  was  born  in  Belleville,  Pa.,  Apr. 
17,  1913;  died  of  acute  leukemia  at  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  on  Sept.  22,  1988;  aged  75  y.  On 
Nov.  24,  1938,  he  was  married  to  Mildred 
Wenger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Kenneth  J.  and  Sanford  R.  Plank),  2 
daughters  (Ruby  I.  Hurst  and  Goldie  M. 


Kuhns),  10  grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Martha  Ryan).  He  was  ordained  a deacon  and 
served  the  Scottdale,  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 
for  a number  of  years.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Lindale  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  25,  in  charge  of 
Lynn  Miller,  Randy  Schweitzer,  and  Moses 
Slabaugh;  interment  in  Lindale  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Shearer,  Mary  M.,  daughter  of  Reuben  M. 
and  Katie  (Habecker)  Shearer,  was  born  in  W. 
Hempfield  Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  3,  1903;  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  Sept.  22,  1988; 
aged  85  y.  Surviving  is  one  sister  (Kathryn  H. 
Eby).  She  was  a member  of  Mount  Joy  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  24,  in  charge  of  H.  Howard 
Witmer,  Shelley  Shellenberger,  and  Joe  Sher- 
er; interment  in  Salunga  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Stoltzfus,  John  M.,  son  of  Henry  H.  and 
Catherine  (Mast)  Stoltzfus,  was  born  at 
Elverson,  Pa.,  Oct.  12, 1912;  died  at  his  home  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  21,  1988;  aged  75  y.  On 
Aug.  13, 1938,  he  was  married  to  Ruth  Blough, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Rich- 
ard J.  and  Robert  C.),  one  daughter  (Lois  Fer- 
guson), 6 grandchildren,  4 great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  sister  (Della  Manotti).  He  was  a 
member  of  Forest  Hills  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  25, 
in  charge  of  J.  Lester  Graybill  and  Mark 
Wenger;  interment  in  Eby  Cemetery. 

Taylor,  Lillian  M.  Osborne,  (laughter  of 
Charles  A.  and  Martha  (Cook)  Osborne,  was 
born  in  Lake  City,  S.C.,  Apr.  7,  1911;  died  of 
cancer  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  on  Sept.  18,  1988; 
aged  77  y.  On  Aug.  25, 1929,  she  was  married  to 
Thomas  H.  Taylor,  who  died  in  1969.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Thomas  H.  Taylor  II),  2 daughters 
(Betty  T.  Livengood  and  Norma  Jean  Harsh),  5 
grandchildren,  11  great-grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (Judson  and  Herbert  Osborne),  one 
sister  (Letha  Blackmon),  and  one  stepsister 
(Dorothy  Tisdale).  She  was  a member  of  Pinto 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Sept.  21,  in  charge  of  Roy  Bender; 
interment  in  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct. 
23-24 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Oct.  27-29 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Oct.  28-29 

Northwest  Conference  fall  meeting,  Edson,  Alta.,  Oct.  28-30 
Southeast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Anderson,  S.C.,  Oct. 
28-30 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Techny,  111.,  Nov.  3-5 
Illinois  conference  fall  meeting,  Metamora,  111.,  Nov.  4-5 
Allegheny  Conference  delegates  meeting.  Springs,  Pa.,  Nov.  5 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  annual  meeting,  Nov.  5 
(Ouncil  of  Moderators  and  Secretaries,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Nov. 
10-12 

Franconia  Conference  fall  meeting,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  12 
Anabaptist  Round  Table,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  18-20 
Women  in  Ministry  Conference,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Nov.  18-20 
Southwest  Conference  annual  delegates  meeting,  Blythe, 
Calif.,  Nov.  19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  111., 
Nov.  30-Dec.  1 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Fresno,  Calif.,  Dec. 
2-3 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  executive  board, 
Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  3-4 

Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  (Ouncil,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Dec.  6 
Goshen  (Ollege  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec.  9 
Normal  89,  joint  convention  of  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
conference  Mennonite  Church,  Normal,  111.,  Aug.  1-6 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  of  her  sources. 


Another  rapture  gone  awry: 
believers  not  disappointed 

Conservative  Protestants  expecting  to 
be  transported  to  heaven  in  September 
found  themselves  still  earthbound,  facing 
the  fact  that  a much-trumpeted  rapture 
did  not  occur.  However,  believers  said 
they  held  no  bitterness  against  former 
NASA  engineer  Edgar  Whisenant  of  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Ark.,  whose  detailed  prediction 
of  doomsday  and  Christ’s  second  coming 
had  created  a national  sensation.  “I  don’t 
feel  any  remorse  whatsoever,”  said  Glenn 
Soderstrom  of  Nashville.  “The  author 
brought  a lot  of  people  back  to  God  who 
had  strayed.  He  did  what  he  thought  was 
right.”  World  Bible  Society,  publisher  of 
Whisenant’s  booklet,  88  Reasons  Why  the 
Rapture  Will  Be  in  ’88,  estimated  it  had 
sold  600,000  copies  and  given  away  more 
than  a million. 


Employees’  tax  protest  prompts 
IRS  lawsuit  against  Quakers 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  filed 
two  suits  against  a Quaker  group  in  Penn- 
sylvania because  the  organization  has 
refused  to  attach  the  wages  of  two  em- 
ployees who  have  withheld  part  of  their 
income  taxes  as  a conscientious  protest 
against  military  spending.  The  lawsuits 
against  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  seek 
$17,000  in  connection  with  federal  taxes 
that  were  not  paid  by  William  Grassie 
and  David  Falls.  IRS  said  it  takes  such  ac- 
tion against  the  employer  of  anyone  who 
fails  to  pay  taxes  on  the  ground  that 
salaries  are  property  that  can  be  levied  by 
the  government  in  such  cases. 

Kitty  Dukakis’  interfaith  marriage 
is  concern  for  some  Jews 

Kitty  Dukakis  may  become  the  first 
Jewish  first  lady  in  the  United  States  if 
her  husband,  Michael,  is  elected  president 
in  November,  but  her  interfaith  marriage 
has  raised  concern  among  some  Jews, 
who  fear  it  may  encourage  others.  Such 
concern  by  some  voices  in  the  Jewish 
community  comes  as  an  ironic  count- 
erpoint to  concerns  raised  by  conserva- 
tives in  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church — to 
which  Michael  Dukakis  belongs — who 
have  charged  that  Michael  is  an  apostate 
because  his  wife  is  not  a member  of  the 
church  and  their  children  have  not  been 
baptized  in  the  church. 

For  her  part,  the  wife  of  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  candidate  tried  to  quell 


some  of  the  concerns  in  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  an  exclusive  interview  with 
Steve  Rose,  copublisher  oi  Atlanta  Jeioish 
Times  and  Kansas  City  Jewish  Chronicle. 
She  said  the  interfaith  aspect  “is  not  a 
negative  issue  in  our  marriage.”  Far  from 
weakening  her  Jewish  identity,  Kitty 
said,  “I  think  I’m  a stronger  Jew  for  hav- 
ing married  out  of  my  religion.  I feel  very 
strongly  about  my  ethnic  and  religious 
background,  and  that  has  not  diminished. 
I think  it’s  been  enhanced.” 


Oral  Roberts  turns  away  students 
who  can’t  pay  their  bills 

Evangelist  Oral  Roberts  has  again  al- 
tered the  medical  missionary  student  pro- 
gram at  his  university  and  for  the  first 
time  has  turned  away  students  who  could 
not  pay  their  bills.  Oral  Roberts 
University  medical  students  have  been 
offered  a new  loan-scholarship  program 
that  cuts  the  amount  of  funds  provided 
during  their  schooling  and  eliminates 
salaries  for  graduates  who  go  on  to  serve 
as  medical  missionaries.  The  new  ar- 
rangement is  the  latest  change  in  the 
medical  missionary  program  that  Ro- 
berts has  called  “the  heart  and  soul  of  my 
ministry.” 

Oral  Roberts’  son  Richard,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  university,  an- 
nounced that  between  200  and  300  former 
students  were  not  allowed  to  reenroll  this 
fall  because  of  a lack  of  funds.  He  con- 
ceded that  when  his  father  founded  the 
university  23  years  ago,  he  pledged  “never 
to  turn  away  a student  because  he  doesn’t 
have  the  money  to  attend.” 


Bomb  heavily  damages  South  African 
Council  of  Churches  building 

“When  the  church  is  subjected  to  these 
kinds  of  attacks,  the  Christians  need  to 
take  very  seriously  exactly  what  it 
means — and  whether,  in  fact,  we  can 
continue  witnessing  to  the  truth  in  South 
Africa.”  Those  remarks  were  made  by  a 
grim-faced  Frank  Chikane,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  South  African  Council  of 
Churches,  just  10  hours  after  a massive 
early-morning  bomb  explosion  had 
heavily  damaged  the  churches’  head- 
quarters, Khotso  House  (“The  House  of 
Peace”),  in  the  center  of  Johannesburg. 

Some  church  officials  say  it  appears 
that  the  building  may  be  damaged  beyond 
repair.  The  massive  car  bomb  was 
planted  in  the  small  basement  parking 
garage  and  appeared  to  be  the  well- 
planned  work  of  explosives  experts.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  church  council,  a number  of 
human-rights  groups  and  the  offices  of 
several  trade  unions  are  housed  in  the 
building.  They  are  all  organizations  that, 
in  varying  degrees,  have  actively  opposed 


the  apartheid  system  of  racial  segrega- 
tion imposed  on  the  country  by  the  white 
minority  government. 


Bakker  says  he  ‘sinned 
against  the  body  of  Christ’ 

Televangelist  Jim  Bakker  publicly  con- 
fessed that  he  has  “sinned  against  the 
body  of  Christ”  during  a surprise  ap- 
pearance at  a regional  charismatic 
gathering  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  recently. 
The  fallen  PTL  leader  received  forgive- 
ness from  the  2,000  people  gathered  at 
Ovens  Auditorium  for  the  final  session  of 
the  Southeastern  Congress  on  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And,  in  response  to  the  question  of 
a local  pastor,  the  crowd  said  that  they 
had  “sinned  against  Jim  Bakker.”  The 
founder  of  the  PTL  network  and  Heritage 
USA  said  he  had  spent  the  past  year  read- 
ing the  Bible  and  seeking  God.  He  said  he 
had  confessed  his  sins  “from  childhood  to 
this  minute”  to  a Catholic  priest  whom  he 
did  not  name.  Bakker  was  defrocked  by 
the  Assemblies  of  God  denomination  last 
year  for  his  involvement  in  a sex-and- 
money  scandal. 


Christian  job  matching  service 
reaches  settlement  with  ACLU 

Intercristo,  a Seattle-based  agency  that 
links  Christian  job-seekers  with  Christian 
organizations,  has  reached  an  out-of- 
court  settlement  of  a discrimination  law- 
suit filed  against  it  in  1986  by  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union.  ACLU  charged 
that  Intercristo  and  its  parent  organiza- 
tion, Crista  Ministries,  discriminated  on 
the  basis  of  religion  because  applicants 
seeking  jobs  in  Christian  ministries  were 
asked  to  state  whether  they  are  Chris- 
tians. As  part  of  the  settlement  with 
ACLU,  Intercristo  said  it  will  request  a 
signed  statement  from  each  organization 
it  serves  verifying  that  it  is  a religious  or- 
ganization or,  in  the  case  of  profit-making 
organizations,  that  the  jobs  are  subject  to 
a “bona  fide  occupational  qualification” 
based  on  religious  belief. 

Korean  minister  elected  moderator 
of  United  Church  of  Canada 

A 64-year-old  Korean  pastor  has  been 
named  the  new  moderator  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada.  Sang  Chul  Lee,  who 
has  been  pastor  of  a Toronto-area  Korean 
United  Church  for  the  past  20  years,  won 
a fifth-ballot  victory  recently  to  become 
the  first  Asian  to  head  the  863,000-mem- 
ber church — Canada’s  largest  Protestant 
denomination.  Lee  was  born  in  Siberia, 
educated  in  a United  Church  mission 
school  in  China,  ordained  in  Korea,  and 
studied  in  Canada  before  coming  perma- 
nently to  Canada  in  1964. 
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Merchants  of  addiction 


In  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services,  it  always 
helps  to  have  an  “angle,”  a special  appeal  which 
makes  your  product  marketable.  For  basic  goods 
such  as  food  and  shelter  the  appeal  is  necessity. 
But  in  a sophisticated  market  even  these  basic 
items  become  subject  to  the  law  of  the  developed 
appeal  as  illustrated  by  the  proliferation  of 
ready-to-eat  breakfast  cereals. 

Other  marketers  of  goods  and  services  base 
their  appeal  on  human  insecurities.  Cosmetics 
and  insurance  sellers  appear  to  have  natural  ad- 
vocates in  the  innate  fears  of  aging  and  of  dis- 
aster, respectively.  But  none  of  these  appeals 
works  nearly  so  well  as  the  cultivation  of  an  ad- 
diction. This  makes  the  promotion  of  addictive 
drugs  eminently  profitable. 

We  have  seen  it  demonstrated  in  the  marketing 
of  legal  addictives  such  as  alcohol  and  tobacco.  An 
elaborate  system  is  devised  with  tentacles  ex- 
tending into  all  levels  of  society.  Recently,  while 
traveling  in  Kentucky,  we  drove  past  numbers  of 
tobacco  fields  at  the  time  of  tobacco  harvest.  I 
was  impressed  by  the  small  size  of  these  fields. 
Tobacco  growing  in  Kentucky  appears  to  be  a 
small-scale  operation.  As  such  it  evidently 
provides  cash  to  marginal  farmers — something  to 
help  them  pay  taxes  and  put  on  a new  roof. 

From  here  the  tobacco  makes  its  way  through 
various  levels  of  the  economic  system  until  it  ap- 
pears eventually  in  a cigarette-vending  machine 
where  it  invites  unwary  teenagers  to  make  what 
for  them  is  an  illegal  purchase  and  to  become  ad- 
dicted. Numbers  of  persons  had  a hand  in 
cultivating  this  addiction  and  each  was  rewarded 
by  receiving  a small  part  of  the  five  or  six  cents 
paid  for  the  ultimate  cigarette. 

Not  satisfied  with  legal  addictions  alone,  an 
increasing  number  in  the  U.S.  have  been  turning 
to  more  vicious  drugs  such  as  opium  and  cocaine. 
The  latter  has  its  source  in  poverty-stricken 
Latin-American  countries.  Cocaine  is  processed 
from  the  leaves  of  the  coca  plant  which  has  been 
used  for  centuries  as  a stimulant  and  a medicine. 
But  in  processed  concentrated  form  coca  becomes 
a vicious  drug  and  highly  addictive. 

Because  the  use,  possession,  and  sale  of  cocaine 
are  illegal,  the  U.S.  government  has  sought  to 


prohibit  its  entry  into  this  country.  One  result  of 
these  efforts  has  been  the  increased  use  of  the 
drug  in  the  countries  of  origin.  There  are  a 
reported  250,000  addicts  in  Lima,  Peru.  And 
many  of  these  are  children.  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  describes  a 10-year-old  coca  paste 
salesman  in  Cochibamba,  Bolivia,  who  sells  half 
his  paste  and  consumes  the  rest  himself.  “Al- 
though he  says  he  doesn’t  know  what  the  word 
‘addict  ’ means,  he  says  he  believes  that  ‘I  can 
never  stop  smoking’  coca  paste”  (Sept.  29). 

Addiction  at  any  age  is  cause  for  concern.  At 
the  age  of  10  it  seems  nothing  less  than  tragic. 
What  drives  children  into  drug  addiction?  A com- 
mentary on  this  question  appears  in  the  story  of 
the  life  and  death  of  April  Savino  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  (Oct.  3).  April  Savino’s 
parents  moved  to  California  when  she  was  seven. 
Six  months  later  their  marriage  failed  and  her 
mother  took  April  and  moved  back  to  New  York. 
But  April  and  her  mother  did  not  get  along  well. 
After  periods  in  and  out  of  mental  health  institu- 
tions, at  the  age  of  15  she  began  to  live  at  Grand 
Central  Station.  A little  less  than  four  years  later 
she  shot  herself  and  died,  a victim  of  homeless- 
ness and  drug  addiction. 

April’s  experience  illustrates  the  complex  rela- 
tionship between  the  availability  of  drugs  and  the 
emotional  distresses  of  the  users.  Who  was 
responsible  for  April’s  death?  She  herself,  of 
course.  Also  her  parents,  who  gave  her  less-than- 
adequate  parenting.  And  drug  dealers  in  New 
York  City  who  persuaded  her  to  become  addicted. 
But  somewhere  in  Latin  America  are  peasants 
who  raise  coca  and  who  must  also  share  the  guilt. 

In  spite  of  public  posturing  about  the  drug 
issue,  it  appears  that  the  U.S.  government  has 
been  less  than  successful  in  dealing  with  the  drug 
problem.  Ultimately,  there  are  only  two  places  it 
can  be  dealt  with — at  the  production  end  and  at 
the  consumption  end.  At  both  ends,  it  will  call  for 
a vision  that  recognizes,  as  Jesus  said,  that  there 
are  satisfactions  to  be  found  beyond  the  basic 
primitive  level  of  obtaining  wealth  and  pursuing 
personal  pleasure.  Christians  are  called  to  resist 
the  merchants  of  addiction  at  both  of  these 
ends. — Daniel  Hertzler 


The  healing  power  of  laughter 


by  Keith  Graher  Miller 
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A woman  who  enjoyed  her  religion  visited  a staid 
a7id  formal  church.  “Amen!” she  said  as  the 
preacher  brought  out  a point  with  which  she 
agreed.  “Madam,  ’’said  the  usher  standing 
nearby,  “please  try  to  restrain  yourself.  We  don’t 
allow  that  in  this  church.  ”In  a few  moments  she 
was  so  carried  away  by  the  sermon  that  she 
shouted,  “Amen,  praise  the  Lord,  hallelujah!”  The 
iLsher  rushed  to  her  side.  “Madam,  ” he  said,  “you 
must  quiet  down  immediately  or  leave.  ” “I didn ’t 
mean  to  disturb  the  service  . . . but  I am  just  so 
happy  since  I found  the  Lord,  ’’she  explained. 

“You  may  havefowid  the  Lord,  ’’snapped  the 
usher,  “but  I am  quite  sure  you  didn  ’tfind  him 
here.  ” 

If  reading  this  joke  brought  a smile  to  your 
face,  or  a titter  to  your  lips,  or  a chuckle  to  your 
throat,  you’ve  said  something  about  your  faith; 
you’ve  imitated  the  joy  of  Christ;  and  you’ve 
improved  your  health.  And  you’ve  entered  more 
fully  into  the  reign  of  God.  Christians  need  to 
be — are  charged  to  be  and  should  want  to  be — a 
people  of  joy.  And  a people  with  a good  sense  of 
humor. 

When  we  face  the  incongruities  life 
throws  at  us,  we  can  laugh  with  God, 
since  we  know  that  God  has  yet 
another  word. 

Such  words  as  these  may  have  sounded 
heretical  a century  ago,  when  J.  M.  Brenneman 
first  wrote  his  Plain  Teachings.  Among  Bren- 
neman’s  otherwise  reasonable  exhortations  was  a 
chapter  titled  “Christians  Ought  Not  Laugh 
Aloud,”  in  which  the  author  wrote:  “I  think  it  is 
unbecoming  and  unsuitable  for  Christian 
professors  to  laugh  aloud,  or  to  say  or  tell  any- 
thing to  cause  others  to  laugh.  Such  conduct,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  a very  dim  light  before  the  world.” 


Keith  Graber  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  a faculty  member  at 
Goshen  College.  He  teaches  communication  courses  and  works 
in  information  services. 


A gloomy  existence.  Even  today,  some  Chris- 
tians believe  faithful  living  means  espousing  a 
gloomy  existence.  Too  many  folks  avoid  pure,  de- 
lightful, guffaw-inducing  laughter.  Too  many  of 
us  take  our  faith — and  ourselves — too  seriously. 

Erma  Bombeck  in  her  book  At  Wit’s  End,  tells 
the  story  of  a Sunday-morning  worship  service 
she  attended.  Her  attention  was  captured  by  a 
young  child  who  was  turning  around  and  smiling 
at  everyone.  “He  wasn’t  gurgling,  spitting,  hum- 
ming, kicking,  tearing  the  hymnals,  or  rummag- 
ing through  his  mother’s  handbag.  He  was  just 
smiling,”  Bombeck  said.  Finally  the  mother 
grabbed  the  child,  jerked  him  around,  slapped 
him  down  into  the  pew,  and  whispered  loudly: 
“Stop  that  grinning.  You’re  in  church.”  And  as 
the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  the  mother 
added,  “That’s  better.”  And  she  returned  to  her 
prayers. 

“Suddenly  I was  angry,”  wrote  Bombeck.  “I 
wanted  to  grab  this  child  with  the  tear-stained 
face  close  to  me  and  tell  him  about  my  God.  The 
happy  God.  The  smiling  God.  The  God  who  had  to 
have  a sense  of  humor  to  have  created  the  likes  of 
us.  I wanted  to  tell  him  God  is  an  understanding 
God.  One  who  understands  little  children  who 
pick  their  noses  in  church  because  they  are 
bored. . . . God  even  understands  my  shallow 
prayers  that  implore,  Tf  you  can’t  make  me  thin, 
then  make  my  friends  look  fat’. . . . Here  was  a 
woman  sitting  next  to  the  only  thing  left  in  our 
civilization — the  only  hope,  our  only  miracle,  our 
only  promise  of  infinity.  If  he  couldn’t  smile  in 
church,  where  was  there  left  to  go?” 

Where  is  it  that  some  Christians  have  gotten 
the  impression  that  Christians  are  only  supposed 
to  be  solemn,  reverent  folks  who  should  only  “be 
afflicted  and  mourn?”  What  conceivable  support 
do  we  have  for  believing  that  Jesus,  son  of  the 
creating  God,  was  joyless?  Unfortunately,  for 
many  people.  Scripture  has  been  the  source  of 
this  depressing  inspiration.  Brenneman  sup- 
ported his  non-laughing  chapter  with  passages  all 
the  way  from  Proverbs  14:13  to  Ecclesiastes  2:2 
to  Luke  6:21. 

Tilman  Smith,  former  president  of  Hesston 
College,  said  he  figured  his  own  erroneous  con- 
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ceptions  of  Jesus  came  about  because  of  the  game 
he  used  to  play  in  children’s  meetings,  where  each 
person  would  repeat  Scripture  verses  from 
memory.  And  everyone  would  compete  to  say 
John  11:35  first:  “Jesus  wept.’’  And  he  did.  But,  as 
Smith  said,  “Just  as  surely  as  we  can  say  that  he 
was  a man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief, 
we  can  believe  he  was  also  a man  of  joy  and  ac- 
quainted with  humor.” 

Reflections  of  faith.  When  we  look  closely, 
faith  and  humor  are  integrally  related,  birthed  by 
the  same  God.  Humor  is  a sibling  of  faith — a lov- 
ing companion — and  helps  us  understand  faith. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  a lot  of  weeping 
and  wailing,  but  there’s  also  laughter  and  rejoic- 
ing. One  concordance  lists  57  references  to 
laughter  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  nu- 
merous references  to  joy,  gladness,  rejoicing,  and 
happiness.  New  Testament  allusions  to  the 
similar  themes  number  as  many  as  287.  The  first 
biblical  reference  to  laughter  comes  in  Genesis 
17:17,  when  God  informs  the  100-year-old  Abra- 
ham that  his  90-year-old  wife  is  going  to  have  a 
son.  Recognizing  a divine  sense  of  humor,  Abra- 
ham bowed  low  to  the  ground  and  laughed.  And 
then  God  commanded  Abraham  to  name  the  child 
Isaac,  which  in  Hebrew  means  “God’s  laugh”  or 
“he  laughs.” 

God  had  broken  through  this  paradox,  this  im- 
possibility of  a 90-year-old  woman  giving  birth, 
and  described  that  divine  act  as  a “laugh.”  And 
after  she  gave  birth  to  Isaac,  it  was  Sarah’s  turn 
to  laugh,  and  this  time  with  God’s  blessing.  “God 
has  given  me  cause  to  laugh;  all  those  who  hear  of 
it  will  laugh  with  me.”  And  no  doubt  a lot  of 
people  laughed  with  her— a joyous,  healthy  kind 
of  laughter. 

God  has  the  last  laugh  against  the  enemies 
throughout  the  Old  Testament  stories.  God  has 
the  last  laugh  in  the  resurrection,  the  greatest 
paradox  of  our  faith,  when  the  Creator  brings 
Jesus  from  death  to  life.  And  when  we  face  the  in- 
congruities— the  contradictions — life  throws  at 
us,  we  can  laugh  with  God,  since  we  know  that 
God  has  yet  another  word. 

The  point  is  that  laughter  and  humor  are  im- 
portant and  necessary  ingredients  in  our  faith.  As 
former  Goshen  College  professor  Sara  K. 

Hartzler  said,  “A  good  joke  can  be  not  only  an  act 
of  courage;  but,  because  it  affirms  our  God-given 
ability  to  survive,  to  triumph  over  everything 
that  is  weak  or  bad  or  wrong  in  ourselves  and  in 
our  world,  a good  joke  can  also  be  an  act  of  faith” 
(Goshen  College  Bulletin,  May  1983). 

I wish  that  somewhere,  just  to  balance  out  John 
11:35,  one  of  the  Gospel  writers  would  have  writ- 


ten, “Jesus  laughed.”  The  writers  recorded  his 
words  faithfully,  but  they  didn’t  record  all  of 
them.  And  unlike  modern-day  journalists  or  free- 
lance writers,  they  didn’t  record  on  paper 
observations  such  as  twinkling  eyes,  enthusiastic 
voice  inflection,  gentle  smiles,  hearty  laughs,  or 
ticklish  grins. 

But  it  doesn’t  take  much  reading  between  the 
biblical  lines  to  realize  that  a person  who  said, 
among  his  last  words,  “These  things  I have 
spoken  to  you  that  my  joy  may  be  in  you,  and  that 

Smiling  takes  only  15  muscles,  while 
frowning  requires  72.  Why  work 
ourselves  to  death  with  sadness? 

your  joy  may  be  full”  (John  15:11)  was  not  a com- 
pletely straight-faced  soul.  Only  a person  who 
smiled  and  joked  would  be  able  to  attract  children 
as  Jesus  did.  Only  a person  with  a sense  of  humor 
would  begin  his  ministry  at  a wedding  feast.  Only 
a person  who  understood  joke-telling  would  or 
could  use  stories  as  effectively  as  Jesus  did,  with 
their  little  twists  at  the  end.  That’s  the  same  tech- 
nique which  makes  jokes  memorable  and  insight- 
ful. 

Elton  Trueblood,  a Quaker  who  20  years  ago 
wrote  The  Humor  of  Christ,  identified  30 
passages  where  he  saw  Jesus’  humor  in  the  Gos- 
pels. Jesus  often  used  words  which  sounded 
preposterous,  and  we’ve  spent  years  trying  to 
explain  them  away  when  we  might  have  been  bet- 
ter off  just  leaving  them  in  their  humorous  form. 


We’ve  tried  to  explain  what  Jesus  meant  by 
saying,  “It  is  easier  for  a camel  to  go  through  the 
eye  of  a needle  than  for  a rich  person  to  enter  the 
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kingdom  of  God.”  Some  have  noted  that  the  Eye 
of  the  Needle  was  a gate  which  was  very  difficult 
to  pass  through  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  takes  away  from  Jesus’  intended 
humor,  that  little  smile  that  creeps  aross  our  face 
when  we  imagine  the  impossible,  or  visualize  the 
folks  who  strain  out  gnats  while  swallowing 
camels,  humps  and  all. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  humorous  chapters  of 
the  Bible,  if  we  read  it  with  new  eyes,  is  Matthew 
23,  where  Jesus  issues  his  woes  to  the  Pharisees. 
We’ve  seen  only  anger  in  Jesus’  words,  but  the 
passage  can  be  equally  effective  if  we  see  Jesus 
with  a divine  smirk,  using  not-so-subtle  humor  to 
show  the  Pharisees  their  inconsistencies.  Al- 
though we’re  not  explicitly  told  that  Jesus 
laughed  or  told  funny  stories,  the  biblical  record 
clearly  betrays  the  humor  of  Christ. 

Humor  and  healing.  The  final  point  which 
should  be  made  is  that  humor  is  healing,  and 
should  therefore  be  a part  of  the  Christian  life. 
Smiling  takes  only  15  muscles,  while  frowning  re- 
quires 72.  Why  work  ourselves  to  death  with  sad- 
ness? 

Laughter  allows  for  comic  and  cosmic  grace  in 
our  lives,  providing  relief  from  taking  ourselves 
too  seriously.  Those  of  us  who  preach  are  espe- 
cially guilty  of  being  too  serious,  which  means  we 
are  also  often  caught  with  our  theological  or  pas- 
toral pants  down. 


A good  belly  laugh  will  help  fight 
infections,  stress,  hypertension, 
and  headaches. 


One  pastor  was  telling  his  mother  about  a 
friend  who  had  died  and  left  three  small  children. 
His  mother  said,  “Why  couldn’t  it  have  been  me?  I 
am  93  years  old,  and  she  was  so  young.  I’ve 
worked  hard  all  my  life  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  I’m 
ready  to  go.”  “Mother,”  the  pastor  said,  “the  Lord 
has  left  you  here  on  earth  for  a purpose.  There 
must  be  something  else  God  wants  you  to  do.” 
“Well,  I’m  telling  you  right  now,”  she  quickly  re- 
plied, “I’m  not  gonna  do  it.” 

Two  students  at  a Baptist  seminary  in  Ala- 
bama decided  they  would  spend  their  summer  do- 
ing evangelistic  work  in  a rural  area  around 
Montgomery.  One  hot  day  they  stopped  their  car 
in  front  of  a farmhouse  and  proceeded  up  the 
path  through  a gantlet  of  screaming  children  and 
barking  dogs.  When  they  knocked  on  the  screen 
door,  the  woman  of  the  house  stopped  her  scrub- 


bing over  a tub  and  washboard,  brushed  hair  and 
perspiration  from  her  brow,  and  asked  them  what 
they  wanted.  “We  would  like  to  tell  you  how  to 
obtain  eternal  life,”  they  answered.  The  tired 
homemaker  hesitated  for  a moment  and  then  re- 
plied, “Thank  you,  but  I don’t  believe  I could 
stand  it.” 

Another  pastor  was  visiting  one  day  and 
knocked  on  the  door  of  a church  member  but 
received  no  response.  He  was  annoyed  because  he 
could  hear  footsteps  and  knew  the  mother  of  the 
family  must  be  there.  The  pastor  left  his  calling 
card,  writing  on  it:  “Revelation  3:20.  Behold,  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock;  if  any  one  hears  my 
voice  and  opens  the  door,  I will  come  in.”  The  next 
Sunday,  as  the  members  filed  out  of  the  church 
after  the  service,  the  woman  who  had  refused  to 
answer  the  door  handed  the  pastor  her  card  with 
“Genesis  3:10”  written  on  it.  Later,  the  pastor 
looked  up  the  passage,  and  read,  “I  heard  thy 
voice  in  the  garden,  but  I was  afraid,  because  I 
was  naked;  and  I hid  myself.” 

In  addition  to  providing  comic  relief,  humor 
has  been  shown  to  have  therapeutic,  medical 
benefits.  A good  belly  laugh  will  help  fight  infec- 
tions, stress,  hypertension,  and  headaches. 
Norman  Cousins,  who  was  owner  and  editor  of 
Saturday  Review  magazine,  discovered  in  1964 
that  he  had  a disease  which  disintegrates  connec- 
tive tissues  between  cells.  His  doctors  told  him  he 
had  a one  in  500  chance  of  surviving.  Instead  of  fi- 
nalizing his  will,  he  imported  old  copies  of  Marx 
Brothers’  movies  and  reruns  of  Candid  Camera. 
Ten  minutes  of  laughter  gave  him  an  hour  of 
pain-free  sleep,  and  it  started  to  restore  his 
health.  Before  long,  his  symptoms  disappeared. 

“Laughter  is  about  the  best  medicine  known,” 
one  hospital  magazine  said.  A hearty  laugh  will 
stimulate  your  chest,  thorax,  and  abdominal 
muscles,  as  well  as  your  diaphragm,  heart,  lungs, 
and  liver.  Your  pulse  can  double  during  laughter, 
and  your  blood  pressure  may  shoot  up  from  120  to 
200.  Once  your  giggles  go  away,  the  pulse  and 
blood  rate  dip  below  normal.  Skeletal  muscles  be- 
come relaxed.  Other  muscles  relax  as  well,  which 
often  relieves  headaches.  All  of  these  processes 
reduce  stress  and  hypertension.  A veterans  hos- 
pital in  California  ordered  its  discharged  patients 
to  laugh  15  minutes  every  day. 

But  doctors  of  the  last  two  decades  are  not  the 
first  people  to  recognize  the  healing  power  of 
laughter.  Several  millennia  ago  Solomon  or  one  of 
his  contemporaries  was  able  to  say  in  Proverbs 
17:22:  “A  cheerful  heart  is  a good  medicine,  but  a 
downcast  spirit  dries  up  the  bones.”  If  J.  M.  Bren- 
neman  were  writing  today,  even  he  might  have  to 
agree  with  that.  ^ 
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Hear,  hear! 


,4  colu  m n for  sharing  personal  concerns 

The  Bible 
and  the  ballot 

Politicians  use  biblical  language  to  at- 
tract Christians  into  the  democratic  pro- 
cess. They  want  our  votes.  As  candidates 
for  the  U.S.  presidency,  Jesse  Jackson 
and  Pat  Robertson  were  prime  examples. 
Jackson’s  message  of  social  and  economic 
justice  was  based  on  the  prophetic  tradi- 
tion. Robertson’s  opposition  to  abortion 
and  homosexuality  was  taken  from  the 
tradition  of  the  Levitical  priesthood.  Both 
talked  about  “peace”  and  both  seemed  to 
believe  they  could  “seek  peace”  as  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  military,  in  the 
tradition  of  the  kings. 

When  Mennonites  hear  politicians 
quote  Scripture  and  refer  to  God,  we  feel 
both  attraction  and  repulsion.  We  are 
flabbergasted  by  the  shameless  mixture 
of  truth  and  error,  morality  and  pride, 
peaceful  talk  and  violent  deeds.  Even  so, 
we  somehow  are  drawn  to  them.  Many  of 
us  vote  for  the  nominees,  yet  we  pray  we 
do  not  become  like  them. 

How  shall  we  respond  to  this  problem? 
In  the  wilderness  Satan  tempted  Jesus 
with  Scripture  quotations  and  Jesus  re- 
sisted in  like  manner.  As  November  ap- 
proaches, the  wilderness  of  the  voting 
booth  is  at  hand.  In  preparation,  we  will 
do  well  to  study  our  Bibles  along  with  our 
newspapers.  I am  studying  1 Peter  and 
invite  others  to  do  the  same. 

Peter  addresses  the  churches  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  probably  included  converts 
from  Judaism  and  pagan  religion.  In  that 
time  everyone  was  required  to  worship 
the  idols  of  the  Roman  emperor  in  public 
festivals.  Practicing  Jews  gained  exemp- 
tion by  agreeing  to  offer  daily  prayers  for 
the  emperor  in  the  temple.  Christians  had 
no  exemption  and  they  were  persecuted 
for  nonparticipation. 

Peter  writes:  “I  beseech  you  as  aliens 
and  exiles  to  abstain  from  the  passions  of 
the  flesh  that  wage  war  against  your  soul. 
Maintain  good  conduct. ...  Be  subject  for 
the  Lord’s  sake  to  every  human  institu- 
tion” (2:11-13).  “Passions  of  the  flesh” 
refers  to  pagan  culture,  with  its  revels 
and  idolatry  (4:3).  Those  who  abstain 
from  these  become  political  aliens  and 
exiles  of  a sort.  Nevertheless,  if  good 
order  is  found  in  a seemingly  chaotic  so- 
ciety, Christians  should  be  subordinate. 

The  Democratic  and  Republican  na- 
tional conventions  are  somewhat  like  the 
idolatrous  public  festivals  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  ancient  idols  appear  in  mod- 
ern disguises.  The  false  gods  at  the 
conventions  include  Mars,  the  god  of  war; 
Mammon,  the  god  of  money;  and  Self,  the 


god  of  the  narcissistic  individual  seeking 
its  own  interests.  In  addition,  words  from 
the  Bible  are  used  to  justify  worship  of 
these  gods.  Peter’s  admonition  is  relevant 
to  us.  Christians  are  called  to  abstain 
from  idolatrous  aspects  of  political  life. 

Since  the  first  century,  followers  of 
Jesus  have  lived  with  a tension  between 
working  within  the  dominant  culture  and 
withdrawing.  On  November  8,  many 
Mennonites  will  avoid  the  ballot  based  on 
Christian  conviction.  This  is  a valid  op- 
tion. Others,  in  subordination  to  the  dem- 
ocratic process,  will  vote.  My  own 
preference  is  to  vote  for  the  least  evil 
candidate — the  one  who  appears  to  offer 
more  opportunities  to  the  have-nots  of 
our  world  and  less  violence  to  humanity. 
All  of  us  must  keep  sane  and  sober  and 
above  all  hold  unfailing  love  for  one  an- 
other since  love  covers  a multitude  of  sins 
(1  Peter  4:7-8). 

— Greg  Hartzler-Miller,  Richmond,  Va. 


Why  I am 
a Mennonite 

I’m  a man  who  believes  in  the  ecumeni- 
cal movement  in  its  best  sense.  But  even 
though  I’m  an  interdenominationalist 
and  an  internationalist.  I’m  a very  strong 
Mennonite.  We  take  the  lordship  of  Jesus 
seriously,  and  we  have  a special  mission. 

Where  there  is  hatred  and  where  there 
is  suffering,  you  help.  Evidence  of  your 
belief  should  come  through  proclamation, 
through  witness,  and  through  Christian 
service.  And  this  is  all  one  package,  per- 
sonal and  social.  Discipleship  or  obedi- 
ence is  a fruit  of  the  lordship  of  Jesus.  As 
Mennonites  we  are  a very  small  group 
with  a special  mission  of  practicing  the 
lordship  of  Jesus. 

No  one  can  achieve  perfection.  But  a 
Christian  must  keep  on  striving  to  seek 
and  to  follow  the  will  of  God  in  all  events 
and  under  all  circumstances.  As  John  R. 
Mott,  founder  of  the  YMCA,  said  to  a 
large  group  of  students  during  a Chris- 
tian Student  Movement  conference:  “He 
that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for 
ever”  (1  John  2:17).  I believe  that.  I shall 
continue  to  live  by  this  promise. 

— Harry  E.  Martens,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


We  need  men 
of  the  Word 

Recently  when  I heard  the  sixth  chap- 
ter of  Acts  read,  I was  impressed  with  the 
seventh  verse.  Here  I felt  was  the  answer 


to  meeting  the  Ten-Year  Goals  of  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

There  was  a need  in  the  early  church 
that  the  apostles  felt  they  could  not  meet 
without  neglecting  their  teaching  min- 
istry. They  suggested  the  church  seek 
seven  men  whom  they  could  appoint  over 
this  business.  They  also  indicated  what 
kind  of  men  these  should  be — men  of 
honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
wisdom. 

Now  the  sixth  verse:  “And  the  word  of 
God  increased.”  Possibly  this  was  because 
the  apostles  had  more  time  and  the  men 
appointed  were  men  of  the  Word.  In  the 
following  chapter  we  find  Stephen,  one  of 
the  seven,  a mighty  preacher  of  the  Word. 
Later  in  the  verse  we  find,  “And  the 
number  of  the  disciples  multiplied  great- 
ly in  Jerusalem.”  Christ’s  mandate  to  the 
church  is  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  everyone  that  believeth.  The 
power  is  in  the  Word  and  not  in  the  gifts 
and  training  one  may  have. 

I remember  reading  in  Gospel  Herald 
about  a learned  man  lamenting  that  when 
introducing  speakers  we  give  what  de- 
grees they  have  and  not  that  they  are  Spir- 
it-filled men  whom  God  is  using  greatly. 

In  the  epistles,  where  qualifications  are 
given,  it  says,  “Let  these  be  proved.”  We 
need  men  of  the  Word  to  win  the  lost  to 
Christ — men  who  believe  and  live  it.  Men 
whom  the  love  of  God  in  their  heart 
constrains  to  serve  Christ  faithfully. 

— Titus  Martin,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 

Concern  about 
farm  accidents 

Farming  has  surpassed  mining  and 
construction  as  the  most  dangerous  occu- 
pation in  the  United  States.  Last  year, 
1,600  adults  and  300  children  were  killed. 
In  addition,  160,000  farm  people  were  dis- 
abled and  23,000  children  were  injured. 

If  other  industries  were  as  dangerous 
and  received  the  large  amount  of  federal 
aid  that  farming  does.  I’d  bet  Mennonites 
would  be  the  first  to  complain.  There 
would  at  least  be  an  outcry  about  children 
being  disabled  and  killed.  Instead,  there 
seems  to  be  only  concern  about  Men- 
nonite farmers  losing  their  farms. 

Is  there  a double  standard  here?  There 
is  much  finger-pointing  directed  at  the 
asbestos  and  chemical  industries,  but 
there  is  silence  regarding  farming  ac- 
cidents. Unlike  other  occupational  acci- 
dents, farming  accidents  take  the  lives  of 
not  only  adult  farmers,  but  of  their 
children  as  well. 

Maybe  it  is  time  for  a reexamination  of 
this  issue. — Robert  Erck,  Lombard,  III. 
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ULTIMATUM  IN  URUGUAY 


Swear  to  the  flag  or  else! 


by  Washington  Brun 

Uruguay  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  Latin 
America  that  enforces  no  obligatory  military  ser- 
vice. As  disciples  of  Jesus,  we  recognize  the  bless- 
ing we  have. 

The  words  and  experiences  of  our  brothers  in 
other  countries  have  been  shared  with  me.  In  the 
face  of  so  many  testimonies  of  persecution  and 
emigration  for  refusing  to  “serve”  the  country 
militarily,  as  a Uruguayan  I have  felt  gratitude 


To  swear  loyalty  to  the  flag  means  to 
swear  loyalty  to  Uruguay;  that  is,  a 
willingness  to  defend  it  militarily. 


and  shame  at  the  same  time.  Nevertheless, 
military  persecution  comes  in  many  shades. 

The  following  testimony  falls  within  this 
panorama  of  shades  of  persecution;  concretely, 
the  nationalistic  or  patriotic  pressures  of  “civil  re- 
ligion.” 

Hugo’s  story.  Hugo  Donatti  and  his  family 
are,  since  1982,  members  of  the  La  Paz  Mennonite 
congregation  of  Uruguay.  They  came  to  this  com- 
munity in  a severe  personal  and  family  crisis.  Al- 
cohol was  ruining  Hugo’s  life,  and  consequently 
the  lives  of  his  loved  ones. 

Problems  of  personal  identity,  fear,  and  hatred 
for  life,  and  a constant  sensation  of  failure,  had 
brought  him  to  alcoholism  at  a very  young  age. 
His  tormented  “landscape”  included  guilt, 
thoughts  of  suicide,  escapism,  and  spiritism. 

After  a crisis  conversion — both  at  a fixed  point 
in  time  and  as  a continuing  process — the  Lord 
worked  miracles  of  liberation  in  Hugo’s  personal 
and  family  life.  His  emotional  and  spiritual 
maturation  is  remarkable,  and  a constant  incen- 
tive to  give  thanks  to  the  Lord. 

Two  years  ago,  Hugo  took  a position  with  a 
state-owned  electrical  energy  firm.  For  this 
reason  and  as  a Uruguayan  citizen  he  has  to  be 
subject  to  certain  laws  of  the  state. 

One  of  those  laws — still  not  repealed — is  law 
9943,  the  so-called  Law  of  Military  Instruction, 
which  states:  “Every  Uruguyan  has  the  obliga- 
tion of  defending  the  republic  militarily;  and  of 


Washington  Brun,  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  is  pastor  of  La 
Paz  Mennonite  Church  and  a member  of  the  International 
Mennonite  Peace  Committee. 


fulfilling  the  legal  regimen  of  military  instruction 
that  will  train  him  for  that  purpose.” 

Remember,  however,  that  although  such  re- 
quired military  service  exists  in  law,  it  is  not 
enforced  in  practice. 

Nevertheless,  article  28  of  the  same  law  is  still 
enforced.  It  states:  “Every  citizen  is  obligated  to 
swear  loyalty  to  the  national  flag  in  a public, 
solemn  ceremony.” 

The  law  goes  on  to  provide  for  penalties.  In 
times  of  democracy  these  range  from  not  being 
able  to  work  for  any  state  organism,  to  losing 
such  employment,  to  not  being  able  to  study  in 
any  public  educational  institution,  to  being  forced 
to  work  one  month  without  any  salary. 

In  Uruguay,  to  swear  loyalty  to  the  flag  means 
to  swear  loyalty  to  the  country;  that  is,  a willing- 
ness to  defend  it  militarily  in  case  of  being  called. 
In  the  time  of  the  former  military  dictatorship, 
the  propaganda  for  enlistment  warned,  “Give  to 
the  country,  before  the  country  demands  it  of 
you.”  But  let’s  get  back  to  the  case  of  Hugo. 

Any  alternatives?  The  date  June  12 — the 
birthday  of  our  nation’s  founder — is  the  day  the 
nation  swears  to  the  flag.  Public  employees,  those 
who  haven’t  done  it  before,  without  fail  must  do 
it.  Upon  learning  this,  Hugo  went  to  his  superiors 
to  ask  about  alternatives  to  the  oath-taking. 

The  response  was,  “There  is  no  alternative;  it  is 
an  order  of  the  management.  If  you  don’t  present 
yourself  for  the  oath-taking  you  will  be  penalized 
with  a month  without  salary  and  the  risk  of  los- 
ing your  job  altogether.” 

With  just  a few  days  left  until  the  national  holi- 
day, the  conflict  within  Hugo  was  growing.  His 
family  depends  on  his  work  and  it  is  not  easy  in’ 
Uruguay  to  find  another  job.  The  temptation  to 
lie  about  an  illness  or  to  justify  an  absence  with  a 
falsified  medical  certificate  was  very  seductive. 
What  to  do?  Could  it  be  there  was  really  no  al- 
ternative? 

A sincere  search  in  his  Bible  confirmed  Hugo’s 
decision.  Texts  such  as  Matthew  5:33-37  and 
James  5:12  were  decisive.  According  to  Hugo, 
“This  was  the  revealing  light.  In  spite  of 
everything,  I made  my  decision:  I would  not  take 
the  oath.” 

Prayer  and  the  commitment  of  the  community 
accompanied  Hugo  in  his  decision.  Many  brothers 
and  sisters,  on  learning  of  the  case,  came  to  him 
with  moral  and  material  support.  They  commit- 
ted themselves  to  sharing  their  goods  with  him 
for  whatever  time  he  would  be  without  work,  if 
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indeed  he  would  lose  his  job  or  his  salary.  His 
family  would  not  suffer. 

In  reflecting  about  the  biblical  texts,  the  com- 
munity found  that  they  were  given  within  the 
context  of  community  relationships  where 
brothers  and  sisters  look  out  for  each  other  and 
remain  in  a permanent  attitude  of  prayer.  This 
was  another  affirmation  for  Hugo. 


Boss:  “What  do  you  mean  you  aren’t  going  to 
swear?  Do  you  realize  the  risk  you’re  taking  What 
is  your  religion?” 

Hugo:  “That  which  Christ  preached.” 

The  boss  was  visibly  uncomfortable  and  tried 
to  convince  Hugo. 

Boss:  “I  respect  you.  Why  don’t  you  come,  but 
stand  outside  during  the  ceremony.  When  the 


Dialogue  with  boss.  Just  two  days  before  the 
swearing  ceremony,  Hugo  went  to  the  office  of 
the  head  of  the  firm.  In  effect,  the  dialogue  with 
the  high  functionary — who  suffers  from  a rather 
arrogant  self-sufficiency — went  like  this: 

Hugo:  “I  have  Christian  principles,  for  which 
reason  I refuse  to  swear  to  the  flag. ...” 


Rich  man 

He  is  born  rich  whose  wants  are  few, 
who  is  content  with  simple  bread, 
who  need  not  wear  a velvet  cloak 
nor  sleep  upon  a silken  bed. 

He  lives  at  peace  with  God  and  man 
who  envies  not  another’s  lot, 
who  wants  no  more  than  hearth  and  home, 
a heart  to  love,  a garden  plot. 

He  has  enough  to  fill  his  need: 
a little  spring  his  thirst  to  slake, 
a loaf  that  he  may  eat  and  share, 
a purse  a thief  would  scorn  to  take. 

But  if  he  should  be  forced  to  roam 
he  is  not  disinherited. 

All  earth  will  be  his  terraced  floor, 
and  heaven  itself  shall  roof  his  head. 

— Lorie  Gooding 


7 am  subject  to  whatever  you  decide, 
but  I will  not  swear  to  the  flag.  ’ 


public  act  is  over,  step  inside  and  say  that  you 
were  present.  There  will  be  so  many  people  mill- 
ing about. ...” 

But  Hugo  refused  to  accommodate  himself  to 
such  a deception,  tempting  as  it  might  have  been. 

Boss:  “But  my  friend!  Don’t  you  realize  they 
can  dismiss  you  from  your  job?” 

Hugo:  “I  take  the  responsibility.  I am  subject  to 
whatever  you  decide  . . . but  I will  not  swear  to 
the  flag.” 

Then  he  was  able  to  give  his  testimony.  He 
shared  of  his  former  life  in  bondage  to  alcohol  and 
the  liberation  that  Christ  gave  him.  Coinci- 
dentally, his  boss  was  also  an  alcoholic  and  began 
to  get  interested.  He  listened  sincerely  to  Hugo’s 
testimony.  Finally,  he  made  a statement. 

Boss:  “Look,  Mr.  Donatti,  we  need  people  who 
have  convictions  and  who  stand  up  for  them  the 
way  you  do.  Be  firm,  and  if  anyone  questions  you, 
say  exactly  what  you  said  to  me.  Nothing  will 
happen  to  you. ...” 

Absence  noted.  After  the  national  holiday, 
Hugo  returned  to  work.  His  fellow  employees 
commented  about  the  discomfort  they  had  felt 
about  the  authoritarian  way  in  which  they  were 
treated  at  the  oath-taking.  Hugo  was  summoned, 
his  absence  was  noted,  and  again  he  had  the  op- 
portunity to  share  his  conscientious  objection. 

The  final  response  was,  “We  won’t  bother  you 
anymore.” 

Within  a few  weeks,  Hugo  was  promoted  to  a 
position  of  greater  responsibility.  His  testimony 
was  made  known  among  the  workers,  who 
consult  him  and  respect  him.  He  has  taken  on  the 
function  of  a critical  conscience  and  of  a recon- 
ciler between  the  labor  union  and  the  manage- 
ment. ^ 
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THE  FEAST  OF  WEEKS 


Where  stewardship 
grows  and  shows 


by  Willard  M.  Swartley 


The  celebrations  connected  to  the  Feast  of 
Weeks  continue  the  Passover  convictions,  espe- 
cially that  God  is  the  Owner  of  the  land.  A new 
feature  enters  the  picture  also;  namely,  the  link 
between  land  and  law,  or  better,  Torah.  As  time 
passes,  God’s  gift  of  the  rainbow  gets  hooked  also 


The  priest’s  waving  of  the  sheaf  was  a 
dramatic  public  confession  affirming 
God  as  Owner  of  the  harvest. 


to  this  celebration.  Most  significantly,  God’s 
pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Christian  be- 
lievers culminates  this  feast’s  history  of  celebra- 
tion. 

Hence  a good  subtitle  for  this  article,  especially 
as  we  move  from  the  New  Testament  to  today, 
would  be:  “The  Charismatic  Cradle  of  Steward- 
ship.” Let  us  now  walk  on  the  journey  through 
time,  grasping  the  various  meanings  associated 
with  the  Feast  of  Weeks  in  the  biblical  story. 

Three  enactments  and  levels  of  meaning.  The 

earliest  enactment  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks  is 
described  in  Exodus  23:16a  and  19  and  in  34:21- 
22a  and  26: 

You  shall  keep  the  feast  of  harvest,  of  the  first 
fruits  of  your  labor,  of  what  you  sow  in  the 
field. . . . The  first  of  the  first  fruits  of  your 
ground  you  shall  bring  into  the  house  of  the  Lord 
your  God. 

Little  rationale  is  given  specifically  for  this 
feast,  but  the  prescriptions  are  repeated  when 
Moses  receives  the  law  a second  time  (ch.  34).  The 
words  occur  in  the  context  of  God’s  giving  of  the 
law.  As  later  texts  will  show,  the  feast  is  to  be 
celebrated  on  the  morrow  after  seven  weeks  after 
Passover;  in  other  words,  50  days.  This  correlates 
with  another  time  reckoning  also:  since  Passover 
began  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month  and 
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Moses  ascended  the  mountain  to  receive  the  law 
on  the  first  day  of  the  third  month  (Exod.  19:1), 
the  time  between  these  two  events  is  50  days. 

In  the  next  formulation  of  the  prescription 
(Deut.  16:8-12),  the  bringing  of  the  firstfruits  is 
linked  to  four  points  of  commentary:  (1)  you  shall 
bring  the  tribute  of  a free-will  offering,  (2)  you 
shall  rejoice,  (3)  all,  including  the  servants, 
celebrate  together — the  social  justice  and  unity 
theme,  and  (4)  you  shall  remember  you  were  a 
slave  in  Egypt. 

In  the  third  formulation  (Lev.  23:9-22),  we  find 
a two-stage  celebration,  an  offering  both  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  50-day  period.  Both 
times  the  priest  is  to  wave  the  sheaf  or  offering 
before  the  Lord.  What  is  the  significance  of  such 
an  act?  The  text  says  that  the  priest  does  this  “in 
order  that  you  might  find  acceptance.”  Where  did 
this  sheaf  come  from,  anyway?  Out  of  whose 
ground?  One  may  put  it  crassly  and  say  that  here 
the  various  family  units  are  paying  their  dues,  so 
they  can  keep  the  rest.  I think  the  point  is 
deeper — and  more  holy. 

The  priest’s  waving  of  the  sheaf  was  a dramatic 
public  confession  affirming  God  as  Owner  of  the 
harvest.  It  was  a way  of  humbly  and  joyfully  say- 
ing, “Yes,  we  know  it  all  belongs  to  you!”  The  of- 
ferings were  two:  one  animal  and  one  grain,  thus 
linking  both  sources  of  nourishing  human  life  to 
God  as  Owner  and  the  one  who  blesses  in  sustain- 
ing life.  Only  after  this  drama  acknowledging 
divine  ownership  do  the  people  eat  of  the  first 
fruits.  We’ve  been  taught  to  pray  before  we  eat. 
What  would  it  be  like  for  us  if  we  wouldn’t  eat 
any  of  our  garden  produce  until  we  first  took  it  to 
church  and  waved  it  before  the  Lord,  saying,  “We 
know  it’s  all  yours.  Thank  you,  God!”  Like  the 
Passover  celebration,  this  shapes  identity.  We 
then  would  know  more  clearly  whose  we  are  and 
be  more  spontaneous  in  rejoicing  in  God’s  gift  of 
the  law  to  regulate  the  life  of  the  redeemed 
human  community. 

At  the  end  of  the  50  days,  the  festival  resumes 
with  three  offerings  voicing  identity  and  praise:  a 
cereal  offering  consisting  of  two  loaves  of  bread,  a 
sin  offering  of  one  male  goat,  and  a peace  offering 
of  two  male  lambs.  All  these  in  various  mixes  also 
get  waved  before  the  Lord  by  the  priest.  The  two 
latter  offerings  are  required  because  all  this  shall 
be  “holy  to  the  Lord.” 

In  this  Levitical  version  of  the  feast,  the  holi- 
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family  members  in  some  way.  Further,  the 
preparation  of  the  produce  and  animals  for  the 
offerings  at  the  holy  place  involved  a lot  of  work, 
a kind  of  mess  we  would  classify  as  ritual 
nonsense.  Why  didn’t  these  people  just  pack  their 
bags,  take  a week  off,  and  go  down  to  the  Mediter- 


ness  of  the  occasion  is  stressed.  But  this  does  not 
compete  with  the  festival  nature  of  the  event — 
the  drama  of  waving  the  fruit  before  the  Lord. 
Nor  does  it  compete  with  the  theme  of  social  jus- 
tice, for  verse  22  specifies  intentional  charity  in 
the  reaping,  so  that  the  poor  and  the  stranger  will 
have  adequate  food. 

We  must  try  to  get  a feel  for  the  time  and 
energy  these  offerings  required  of  the  people. 
They  did  not  have  modern  time-saving  equip- 
ment to  do  the  harvesting.  They  worked  hard  and 
put  in  long  days,  usually  involving  all  of  the 


Why  didn’t  these  people  just  pack  their 
bags,  take  a week  off,  and  go  down  to 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  for  a relaxing 
time  at  the  beach? 


Second  thought, 
second  sight — 
second  wind? 

“See  here,  Robert  Browning,  ” I said, 
“you  are  wrong. 

The  best  of  life  yet  to  be? 

When  totters  the  step  and  quavers 
the  song? 

Surely  you’re  jesting  with  me!" 

But  I had  forgotten  how  mortal  mind 
can  dance,  with  thought  running  free, 
how  love  in  a carillon-heart  can  unbind 
vibrations  of  ecstasy. 

and  how  warming  flame  of  autumn’s 

decor  spills  wind-drifted  mystery 

“Yes,  Mr.  Browning,  the  spirit  can  soar 
beyond  all  earth-time’s  decree — 

Still . . . now  that  years  are  more  fleet 
than  before, 

they  are  crowding  my  destiny!” 

— Emily  Sargent  Councilman 


ranean  Sea  to  a nice  resort  area  and  have  a good 
relaxing  time  at  the  beach? 

But  these  are  our  modern  and  secular  ways  of 
thinking.  They  fail  to  grasp  and  celebrate  what 
was  central  in  Israel’s  consciousness  in  the  keep- 
ing of  these  feasts.  These  feasts  kept  the  people  ~ , 
together  in  faith.  Families  would  journey  to- 
gether to  the  places  of  sacrifice,  preferably  to 
Jerusalem.  This  provided  a social  event  which 
filled  the  need  for  the  vacation  by  the  beach.  But 
most  important,  the  presenting  of  the  offerings 
was  a clear,  corporate  confession  that  all  their 
resources,  both  the  crops  and  the  animals, 
belonged  to  the  Lord.  C^d  is  the  Owner.  All  of  life 
is  holy. 

To  search  for  modern  analogies:  the  Feast  of 
Weeks  functioned  like  a great  communal  sign 
over  all  the  fields,  saying,  “NO  TRESPASSING. 
HARVEST  ONLY  IN  CONFESSION.  I AM  THE 
LORD  YOUR  GOD.” 

The  feast  asks  us:  how  do  we  corporately  and 
clearly  say  on  a regularized  basis:  “NO  TRES- 
PASSING ON  BANK  ACCOUNT  OR  ) 

PROPERTY.  USE  ONLY  BY  CONFESSION;  I 
AM  THE  LORD  YOUR  GOD.” 

Join  the  journey  and  celebrate.  We  have  ob- 
served the  strong  link  between  law  and  land  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks.  The  giving 
of  the  law  and  the  reception  of  the  harvest  dwell 
together  in  Israel’s  religious  memory  and 
identity.  As  Psalms  1, 19,  and  119  testify,  both 
law  and  land  were  causes  for  rejoicing;  both  were 
precious  gifts  of  God  for  sustaining  a healthy  life 
for  the  community. 

Three  streams  of  emphasis  emerge  in  later 
Judeo-Christian  experience  to  further  extend  and 
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deepen  the  meaning  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks. 

First,  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (6:16-17)  links  God’s 
gift  of  the  rainbow  to  the  50th  day.  Since  Israel 
considered  the  Torah  as  God’s  most  precious  gift 
to  Israel,  it  might  be  expected  that  (Jod’s 
universal  gift,  the  rainbow  given  to  all  humanity, 
would  be  associated  with  this  50th  day  celebra- 
tion. I suggest  we  think  of  the  rainbow,  the  law, 
and  the  land  as  three  points  of  a triangle.  The 
rainbow  at  the  top  is  God’s  umbrella  of  love  over 
humanity— a testimony  to  rain  and  sun  which  to- 
gether make  the  crops  grow.  Without  rain  and 
sun  there  could  be  no  productive  land. 

The  two  bottom  points  of  the  triangle  are  then 
the  land  and  the  law.  Just  as  the  land  is  the 


The  Feast  of  Weeks  calls  us  to  celebrate 
God’s  gifts  of  harvest  and  money,  law 
and  Spirit,  as  gifts  of  grace. 


source  of  human  physical  sustenance,  so  the  law 
is  Israel’s  source  of  moral  and  spiritual  life  and 
vitality.  The  rainbow  is  God’s  promise  of  pres- 
ence. All  three  are  necessary  for  human  whole- 
ness. 

The  rabbis  also  associated  Psalm  68:15-18  with 
the  Feast  of  Weeks.  This  text  speaks  of  ascending 
“the  high  mount,  leading  captives  in  thy  train, 
and  receiving  gifts”  from  among  the  people.  The 
rabbis  said  it  was  Moses  who  ascended  the  moun- 
tain to  receive  the  gift  of  the  Torah.  The  tribute  of 
the  people  is  thus  understood  to  be  the  freewill  of- 
ferings presented  at  the  Feast  of  Weeks.  Verses 
15-16  speak  of  the  envy  of  the  pagan  nations  be- 


lt you  know  his  people 

A young  woman,  attracted  to  an  urban 
Mennonite  church,  once  made  an  unforgetta- 
ble comment  over  a cup  of  tea  in  the 
parsonage.  "You  can't  ignore  Christ,"  she 
said,  "if  you  know  his  people.  ” 

Our  friend  was  a lovable  person,  and  of 
course  God’s  people  learned  to  love  her.  And 
unconsciously  her  Christian  friends  soon 
"loved  her  into  the  kingdom.  ” Another  way  of 
saying  this  was  that  her  friends  formed  "re- 
demptive friendships”  with  her. 

After  our  friend  joined  the  Mennonite 
Church,  she  wrote  us,  "and  it  all  began  in 
your  living  room.  ” What  better  place  to  begin 
a spiritual  pilgrimage! 

— Helen  Good  Brenneman 


cause  the  Lord  orders  Israel  from  the  holy  place. 
The  law  received  at  Mt.  Sinai  was  established  on 
Mt.  Zion  (note  the  reference  to  the  regal  march  in 
V.  17)  and  from  there  it  will  go  out  to  bring  justice 
and  shalom  to  the  nations  of  the  world  (Isa.  2:4). 

The  second  great  development  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Feast  of  Weeks  came  in  the  early 
Christian  church  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  day  when  the  feast 
began.  As  Peter’s  sermon  makes  clear,  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  is  the  fulfillment  of  God’s 
promise  to  bring  about  a new  age  in  which 
“whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved.” 

Pentecost  extends  the  saving  grace  of  God  to  all 
peoples.  The  Spirit  does  not  replace  either  land, 
law,  or  rainbow  in  God’s  relation  with  us;  rather 
the  Spirit  enables  fulfillment  of  God’s  disclosed 
will,  as  Paul  in  Romans  8 makes  clear.  The  gift  of 
the  Spirit  thus  intensifies  our  stewardship,  bear- 
ing continual  witness  that  we  are  indeed  the 
children  of  God.  Through  the  Spirit  we  cry  Abba 
and  thus  know  surely  whose  we  are. 

The  third  meaning  that  becomes  part  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks  is  Paul’s  fa- 
mous text  on  stewardship,  2 Corinthians  8-9. 1 
make  this  suggestion  because  it  is  thought  that 
the  text  was  written  in  the  spring  (see  the 
reference  to  sowing  and  reaping  in  9:6-10)  and  the 
recurring  motivation  for  giving  is  grace  {charts). 
The  New  Testament  links  the  Spirit  with  gifts  of 
grace;  here  the  giving  is  to  be  altogether  a gift  of 
grace.  Various  forms  of  the  word  charis  occur  11 
times  in  this  brief  exhortation  by  Paul  to  the 
Corinthian  church.  The  giving  is  to  arise  from 
(out  of)  grace  (8:1,  9;  9:14).  It  is  to  be  done  by 
(through)  grace  (8:4,  7, 19),  with  generosity  (9:11, 
13).  And  it  shall  produce  grace  in  thanksgiving 
and  blessing  (8:16;  9:8, 11, 12, 15). 

The  model  for  this  grace-filled  giving  is  Jesus 
Christ  himself  who  though  he  was  rich  became 
poor  for  our  sakes  so  that  in  our  poverty  we  might 
become  rich  (8:9).  Here  the  spiritual  and,  what  we 
call,  material  tumble  over  each  other  and  are  very 
much  part  of  one  whole  (cf.  Rom.  15:27). 

For  Paul  the  proof  of  the  gospel  was  in  the  pud- 
ding of  the  relief  gift.  By  helping  the  im- 
poverished Jews  in  Jerusalem,  the  Gentiles  would 
certify  Paul’s  call  to  evangelize  the  Gentiles.  Un- 
less the  gospel  encompassed  this  dimension  of 
material  sharing,  the  haves  with  the  have  nots, 
then  it  was  no  true  gospel.  For  Paul  it  would  have 
been  the  sham  gospel  of  the  super  apostles  (11:5), 
who  were  in  reality  false  apostles  (11:13). 

Conclusion.  The  Feast  of  Weeks  calls  us  to 
celebrate  God’s  gifts  of  harvest  and  money,  law 
and  Spirit,  as  gifts  of  grace.  When  we  look  at  all 
we  have  through  lenses  of  grace,  we  are  both 
thankful  and  joyful.  Then  we  give  as  response  to 
the  gospel  we  confess.  We  and  what  we  have  are 
God’s;  the  horizon  of  the  spiritual  blends  into  the 
material  and  we  know  that  God’s  rainbow  of  lo^ 
ing  promise  arches  over  us.  ^ 
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RING 

our  loaves 
and  fishes 


Like  the  child  who  shared  his  iunch,  we 
too  can  share  our  gifts,  smaii  or  iarge, 
with  people  around  the  world.  We  invite 
you  to  choose  an  MCC  project  for 
Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  giving: 

• 

In  Sudan,  nnany  church  leaders  have  not 
had  the  chance  to  formally  study  the  Bible. 
Your  gift  of  any  amount  will  go  toward 
$2,000  needed  to  send  two  people  to  a 
theology  class  at  a seminary  in  Nairobi. 

• 

Next  summer  MCC  Canada  will  sponsor 
gardeners  to  help  Native  people  grow 
vegetables.  $10  buys  100  lbs.  (45  kg)  of 
potato  seed.  $1,400  supports  one 
volunteer  for  the  summer. 

• 

Malindza  Reception  Centre  in  Swaziland 
welcomes  refugees  from  Mozambique. 
Malnourished  children  receive  an  egg  in 
addition  to  daily  milk  and  porridge  for 
breakfast.  $1  buys  eggs  for  one  child  for 
a month. 


The  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  in  Egypt 
provides  child  care  for  working  parents  in 
low  income  communities.  MCC  has 
pledged  $3,750  to  these  centers.  Help 
MCC  meet  its  pledge. 


Mennonite 

Central 

Committee 


Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  MCC  U.S. 

21  South  12th  Street 
Box  M 

Akron,  PA  17501 

MCC  Canada 

134  Plaza  Drive 
Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9 


Local  ag  extentionists  work  with  poor 
farmers  in  Bangladesh,  seeking  new 
sources  of  income  from  limited  land.  $12 
provides  extension  services  to  one  farmer 
for  one  year. 

• 

Fatherless  children  receive  one  meal  a 
day  in  a church  feeding  program  in  La 
Pista,  Guatemala.  1 00  provides  one  meal. 
$38.50  provides  a daily  meal  for  one  child 
for  a year. 

• 

In  Bolivia  many  families  cannot  afford 
school  supplies.  $1  buys  a notebook,  pen 
and  pencil  for  a student.  $7  buys  a 
complete  school  kit  with  notebooks,  pens, 
pencils,  an  eraser  and  a reader. 

• 

The  elderly  poor  may  be  hungry  and 
lonely.  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  an  MCCer  takes 
homebound  elderly  people  shopping  and 
to  the  doctor  and  helps  with  difficult 
household  tasks.  $20  supports  this  friend 
to  the  elderly  for  one  day;  $7,200,  for  a 
year. 


Church  news 


Board  members  of  church  agencies 
offered  protection  against  iawsuits 


Mennonite  Indemnity  has  announced  a 
new  service  to  board  members  of  agencies 
related  to  the  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  churches. 

Service  on  church  boards  and  commit- 
tees has  historically  been  seen  as  a duty 
and  a privilege.  Church-related  entities 
have  been  advised  to  incorporate,  to  free 
board  members  of  personal  liability  when 
something  went  wrong.  More  recently 
there  has  been  a trend  to  sue  voluntary 
organizations,  including  churches  and 
church  agencies.  Board  members  are  of- 
ten named  in  such  suits  and  held  per- 
sonally liable. 

Sam  Ericsson,  director  of  Christian  Le- 
gal Society’s  Center  for  Law  and  Reli- 
gious Freedom,  wrote  in  Leadership  maga- 
zine recently,  “Ten  years  ago,  there  were 
perhaps  250  church/state  or  religious 
freedom  cases.  Today  there  are  almost 
2,000.  Of  those  maybe  50  are  serious. 
(Most  are  property  disputes,  personal 
injury  claims,  or  run-of-the-mill  personal 
lawsuits.)” 

“We  know  of  very  few  instances  where 
Mennonite  or  Brethren  in  Christ  organi- 
zations are  being  sued,”  says  Edgar 
Stoesz,  president  of  Mennonite  Indem- 
nity, “but  suit  is  increasingly  being 
threatened  and  seems  to  be  not  far  under 
the  surface.  We  learn  of  more  and  more 
persons  who  are  not  willing  to  serve  on 
certain  boards  unless  they  are  covered  by 
directors  and  officers  insurance.” 

Congregational  leaders  also  have  need 
for  protection,  particularly  if  they 
sponsor  ancillary  activities  such  as  day 
care,  dinners,  bus  services,  and  youth 
group  trips. 

Directors  and  officers  insurance  was 
relatively  inexpensive  until  the  number 
of  suits  and  the  amounts  awarded  in- 
creased dramatically  in  the  1980s.  Pre- 
mium increases  of  300  to  400  percent  were 
not  uncommon,  with  some  going  as  high 
as  700  percent.  Many  found  coverage  hard 
to  get  in  1987  at  any  price. 

Numerous  church-related  agencies 
asked  Mennonite  Indemnity  if  it  could 
assist  with  this  new  and  growing  need.  In 
addition  to  reinsuring  the  20  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  aid  societies  writing  prop- 
erty insurance,  Mennonite  Indemnity  has 
organized  and  manages  the  major 
medical  pool  serving  the  mission  and  ser- 
vice organizations  of  the  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  churches.  Though  this 
pool  has  rendered  a valuable,  low-cost 
service  to  its  members  since  1970,  it  was 
incorporated  in  1988  with  the  name 
Mutual  Aid  Sharing  Plan. 


The  plan  devised  by  Mennonite  In- 
demnity to  respond  to  the  need  for  direc- 
tors and  officers  liability  coverage  is  mo- 
deled after  the  Mutual  Aid  Sharing  Plan. 
It  simply  asks  member  organizations  to 
make  a mutual  aid  commitment  whereby 
all  members  agree  to  be  assessed  up  to  an 
agreed  upon  amount  (something  less  than 
the  premium  of  a commercial  directors 
and  officers  policy)  in  the  event  of  loss  to 
any  one  of  them. 

Membership  is  limited  to  churches  and 
not-for-profit  organizations  which  are  re- 
lated to  the  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  churches.  The  plan  has  been  re- 
viewed by  numerous  church  leaders  and 
Mennonite  attorneys  and  comes  with 
their  endorsement. 

“It  is  anticipated  that  this  program  will 
save  some  money,  but  that  is  not  its  sole 
or  even  its  biggest  appeal,”  says  Stoesz. 
“It  will  give  us  more  control  over  how  dis- 
putes involving  the  church  are  resolved. 
We  hope  also  to  introduce  some  services 
which  will  help  to  prevent  disputes  and 
thus  claims.” 

More  information  about  the  new  plan  is 
available  from  Mennonite  Indemnity  at 
21  S.  12th  St.,  Akron,  PA  17501,  or  from 
any  local  Mennonite  property  aid  com- 
pany. 


Church-planting  effort 
gets  underway 
in  Muncie,  Ind. 

A Mennonite  congregation  is  being 
planted  in  the  Muncie,  Ind.,  area.  The 
leaders  are  Robert  and  Sylvia  Ewert, 
members  of  Communion  Fellowship  in 
Goshen,  Ind.,  who  moved  to  Muncie  in 
July.  A church-planting  team  is  in  place. 
A core  group  of  interested  persons 
emerged  earlier  in  the  year. 

The  group  has  chosen  a name — Morn- 
ing Star  Mennonite  Fellowship.  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  evening  Bible  studies  are 
underway,  and  a Mennonite  student  fel- 
lowship has  been  formed  at  Ball  State 
University.  Ewerts  have  also  been  mak- 
ing door-to-door  contacts. 

A Sept.  25  celebration  was  held  at  Com- 
munion Fellowship  in  Goshen  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  church  planting  ef- 
fort and  to  commission  Ewerts.  Com- 
munion Fellowship  is  the  primary 
sponsor  of  the  church  planting.  The 
secondary  sponsors  are  Indiana-Michigan 
Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church, 
Central  District  of  the  General 


Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and 
Student  and  Young  Adult  Services  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

The  vision  for  planting  a church  in 
Muncie  began  several  years  ago  among 
SYAS  staff  members.  The  vision  was 
energized  by  the  fact  that  undergrad- 
uates at  state  universities  represent  a 
target  group  that  Mennonites  in  general 
have  had  little  success  in  reaching.  SYAS 
staff  envisioned  a Mennonite  congrega- 
tion that  would  involve  interested  Men- 
nonite students  and  minister  to  the  uni- 
versity campus  and  the  Muncie  area. 

In  1986,  Communion  Fellowship  was 
invited  to  consider  being  the  sponsor.  The 
fellowship  emerged  as  a student  group  in 
the  late  1970s  on  the  Goshen  College 
campus.  It  has  had  a successful  ministry 
among  college  students  and  young  adults 
since  becoming  a congregation  in  1983. 

After  a period  of  discernment,  accord- 
ing to  Communion  Fellowship  pastor 
Doug  Fike,  “The  fellowship  embraced  the 
vision  and  formed  a task  force  to  begin  to 
pray  and  lay  groundwork.”  Fike  will  pro- 
vide ongoing  support  and  supervision  to 
the  church-planting  team.  Also  in  place  is 
a support  group  of  congregational,  con- 
ference/district, and  churchwide  agency 
representatives. 

Last  March  Ewerts  accepted  the  call  to 
serve  as  leaders.  Subsequent  preparation 
included  forming  the  church-planting 
team,  making  long-range  plans,  and  rais- 
ing awareness  of  the  plans  in  the  broader 
church. 


Beryl  Brubaker  and  Sam  Showalter  talk  about 
doctor-nurse  conflicts. 


Convention  turns  into 
conflict  laboratory 
for  doctors  and  nurses 

Mennonite  Nurses  Association  and 
Mennonite  Medical  Association  met  for 
their  annual  joint  convention  recently  at 
Bluffton  (Ohio)  College  on  the  theme: 
“Christian  Health  Professionals  Confront 
Conflict.”  Together  they  were  going  to 
discuss  topics  like  biblical/theological 
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Members  of  the  “mother”  church  surround  the  members  of  the  ‘daughter”  church  in  a commis- 
sioning service  for  St.  Paul  Mennonite  Fellowship. 


perspectives  on  conflict,  the  causes  of 
conflict,  conflict  among  professionals, 
and  conflict  with  social  policies. 

The  two  organizations  each  have  well 
over  500  members  and  they  carry  on  ex- 
tensive programs.  Many  projects  are  done 
cooperatively  and  some  are  jointly 
funded.  Both  participate  in  the  publica- 
tion Mennonite  Medical  Messenger. 

This  year’s  convention  began  with  Ron 
Kraybill,  director  of  Mennonite  Media- 
tion Services,  developing  a basic  scenario 
out  of  which  conflict  arises  between  any 
two  parties.  For  example,  he  said,  “Most 
closely  knit  systems  despise  conflict.” 
This  includes  the  field  of  medicine,  the 
church,  and  the  police. 

Next  on  the  agenda  was  to  be  a dialogue 
between  nurse  educator  Beryl  Brubaker 
and  physician  Sam  Showalter  about  con- 
flict among  health  professionals.  They  ac- 
knowledged at  the  outset  that  their  input 
would  be  about  doctor-nurse  conflict. 

And  it  became  clear  that  nurses  wanted 
to  make  several  grievances  known  to  all 
physicians:  (1)  continuing  male  power  use 
in  such  relationships,  (2)  bias  against 
nurses  because  physicians  have  more 
education,  (3)  huge  differences  in  income, 
(4)  nurses  being  employed  by  institutions 
usually  puts  them  at  a disadvantage  be- 
cause many  physicians  are  self-employed, 
and  (5)  role  expectations  usually  result  in 
nurses  being  put  in  dependency  relation- 
ships to  physicians. 

The  conflicts  were  now  out  on  the  table 
and  the  conversation  in  the  meetings,  at 
meals,  and  in  the  halls  was  mainly  on  one 
theme:  the  perceived  conflicts  between 
Mennonite  physicians  and  nurses.  When 
this  topic  surfaced  even  in  the  business 
sessions,  it  was  agreed  to  plan  a special 
talking-it-over,  mediating  session,  to  be 
led  by  Ron  Kraybill. 

The  two-hour  laboratory  in  dealing 
with  conflict  was  considered  a success. 
Many  initially  expressed  their  percep- 
tions in  tones  of  anger  and  frustration. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  session,  there  was 
marked  evidence  of  amelioration. 

Lynn  Miller,  pastor  of  South  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 
helped  the  situation  during  the  conven- 
tion with  his  analyses  of  conflict  in  the 
, Bible.  Educator-editor  Bernie  Wiebe,  in 
, the  banquet  speech,  urged  the  doctors  and 
nurses  to  be  more  in  touch  with  the  seem- 
ing silences  in  their  lives:  the  graffiti  in 
dreams,  the  message  of  the  environment, 
the  silence  that  turns  into  violence, 
j Lena  Graber  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  a retired 
l missionary  nurse-educator  in  India  and 
1 Nepal,  was  named  “nurse  of  the  year.” 

1 Charles  Neff  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  a retired 
; psychiatrist  and  former  medical  director 
at  Philhaven  Hospital,  was  named  “phy- 
sician of  the  year.” 

John  Bender  was  introduced  as  the  new 
editor  of  Mennonite  Medical  Messenger, 
replacing  Bernie  Weibe,  who  served  in 
that  part-time  position  1980-88. 


Minneapolis  church 
establishes  congregation 
in  twin  city 

Faith  Mennonite  Church  of  Minnea- 
polis held  a special  service  of  commission- 
ing on  Sept.  11  for  its  “daughter  con- 
gregation” in  its  twin  city — St.  Paul  Men- 
nonite Fellowship. 

The  fellowship  began  in  1985  as  a core 
of  six  people  meeting  for  evening  Bible 
studies  on  St.  Paul’s  West  Side,  a heavily 
Hispanic  neighborhood.  Alberto  and 
Helen  Quintella,  who  live  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, provided  leadership.  Now  the  fel- 
lowship, numbering  25  adults  and  14 
children,  is  taking  a new  step  forward  as 
it  begins  Sunday  morning  worship  ser- 
vices at  Neighborhood  House,  a com- 
munity center  which  it  has  used  since  the 
beginning.  Helen  Quintela  is  the  pastor, 
and  about  half  the  people  have  come  from 
the  “mother  church.” 

The  theme  of  joy  and  celebration  pre- 
dominated at  the  commissioning  service, 
but  both  Quintela  and  Faith’s  pastor, 
Myron  Schrag,  acknowledged  the  accom- 
panying sadness  of  any  parent  or  child  at 
the  time  when  the  maturing  son  or 
daughter  goes  off  into  the  world  with  a 
blessing  but  leaves  a hole  in  the  family 
remaining  behind. 

The  service  included  blessings  and 
greetings  from  leaders  of  the  two  regional 
bodies  that  Faith  Church  belongs  to — 
lowa-Nebraska  Conference  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  Northern  District  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  It  also  included  acknowledgment 
of  the  six  Faith  members  in  attendance 
who  helped  establish  the  congregation  28 
years  ago. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  ties  that 
bind  these  two  congregations  was  the 


communion  service  administered  by  the 
two  pastors.  It  ended  with  a small  group 
performing  a liturgical  dance  of  celebra- 
tion followed  by  the  commissioning  and 
benediction  as  the  members  of  Faith 
clustered  around  the  members  of  the  new 
congregation. 


Hesston  students 
to  learn  and  work 
in  local  businesses 

Hesston  College  students  will  learn  and 
work  in  local  businesses,  thanks  to  a 
$65,000  grant  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education.  It  will  make  possible  a 
Cooperative  Education  Program  directed 
by  Star  Gipson. 

Students  participating  in  the  education 
program  will  receive  credit  and  income 
for  their  work  in  local  businesses.  Gipson 
and  her  staff  will  work  closely  with  facul- 
ty to  develop  academic  guidelines  and 
program  requirements.  Up  to  50  students 
will  be  involved  by  spring  term  and 
eventually  at  least  100. 

Students  will  be  able  to  explore  career 
options,  begin  to  establish  professional 
identities,  and  gain  experiences  which 
will  make  them  more  employable  when 
they  enter  the  job  market.  In  exchange, 
participating  employers  get  bright  moti- 
vated student  employees  who  are  eager  to 
make  a contribution. 

The  program’s  success  depends  largely 
on  the  willingness  of  local  businesses  to 
work  with  Hesston  College.  When  the 
grant  proposal  was  written,  more  than  30 
area  businesses  sent  accompanying  let- 
ters indicating  their  support  of  the  pro- 
gram. 
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Need  doubles  for  student  aid 
to  draft  nonregistrants 


The  number  of  nonregistrants  needing 
financial  aid  for  the  1988-89  school  year 
has  more  than  doubled  compared  to  last 
year.  A total  of  12  students  at  Eastern 
Mennonite,  Goshen,  Hesston,  and 
Messiah  colleges  are  requesting  aid  com- 
pared to  only  five  last  year. 

Eight  of  this  year’s  students  need  a 
total  of  $12,500  to  replace  federal  grants, 
while  those  eight  plus  four  more  need 
$37,500  to  replace  loans.  These  young  men 
are  ineligible  for  student  assistance  from 
government  sources  because  their  Chris- 
tian conscience  prevents  them  from 
registering  with  the  U.S.  Selective 
Service  Svstem. 

Gordon  Zook,  executive  secretary  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Min- 
istries, which  administers  a Student  Aid 
Fund  for  Nonregistrants,  observes  that 
the  number  of  requests  in  this  sixth  year 
of  the  fund’s  activity  is  more  typical  than 
the  previous  year.  In  the  first  four  years, 
assistance  went  to  10,  10,  8,  and  11 
students,  respectively.  Seven  sophomores 
and  freshmen  have  applied  this  year  for 
the  first  time. 

All  nonregistrant  students  in  Menno- 
nite Church  colleges  are  eligible  for 
assistance  from  the  Student  Aid  Fund, 
along  with  Mennonite  Church  members 
in  other  colleges.  The  amount  of  aid 
which  individuals  may  receive  is  based 
upon  family  information  submitted  on 
the  usual  financial  aid  form  and  is  calcu- 
lated by  college  financial  aid  officers  ac- 
cording to  the  same  formulas  as  those 
who  are  eligible  for  government  funds. 

Thus  far,  the  Student  Aid  Fund  has 
been  able  to  replace  all  forfeited  grants 
out  of  contributions  from  interested  don- 
ors. After  administrative  costs  were  paid, 
some  contributions  have  also  been  availa- 
ble for  reissue  as  loans,  although  most 
loan  funds  have  been  borrowed  from 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  and  other  sources. 
Students  are  excused  from  interest  pay- 
ments until  six  months  after  finishing 
school,  then  pay  at  the  rate  of  9 percent. 

Contributions  to  the  fund  since  1983 
have  totaled  $67,400.  During  this  time, 
students  received  grants  totaling  $39,300 
and  loans  added  up  to  another  $82,100.  As 
graduates  repay  these  loans,  funds  be- 
come available  for  new  loans. 

While  the  number  of  nonregistrants 
has  stayed  fairly  constant,  Zook  reports 
that  annual  contributions  have  been  de- 
clining. Last  year,  for  example,  contribu- 
tions were  $8,100  compared  to  $17,700  in 
1984-85.  It  is  urgent,  he  says,  that 
contributions  keep  pace  with  the  new 
need  for  grant  replacements.  Otherwise 
the  fund  guidelines  specify  that  students 


receive  help  only  in  proportion  to  con- 
tributed funds  available. 

Contributions  designated  for  the  Stu- 
dent Aid  Fund  may  be  sent  to  MBCM  at 
Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


Two  groups 
air  disagreements 
on  China  program 

Disagreement  over  an  inter-Mennonite 
program  in  China  brought  together  two 
groups  recently  in  Winnipeg,  Man.  Most 
of  the  pastors  of  the  15  Chinese  Men- 
nonite congregations  in  North  America 
and  three  representatives  of  China  Ed- 
ucational Exchange  met  to  hear  each 
other’s  concerns. 

The  Chinese  pastors  affirm  the  educa- 
tional and  service  aspects  and  the  life- 
style modeling  of  the  CEE  teachers  at  the 
universities  in  China.  However,  they  ob- 
ject to  the  way  the  teachers  are  involved 
in  Chinese  church  life. 

The  “official”  church  in  the  cities  of 
China  functions  under  the  umbrella  of 
China  Christian  Council  and  the  Three- 
Self  Patriotic  Movement.  There  are,  how- 
ever, also  groups  in  rural  areas  which 
gather  for  worship  informally  in  homes 
and  other  settings  and  which  have  had  to 
go  underground  because  they  are  not 
recognized  by  the  communist  government 
of  China. 

At  this  meeting  the  attempt  to  clarify 
how  CEE  relates  to  churches  in  China  led 
to  an  intense,  sometimes  heated  dialogue. 
“We  are  not  against  the  official  churches,” 
said  David  Chiu,  chairperson  of  North 
American  Chinese  Mennonite  Council, 
“but  against  the  philosophy  and  policies 
of  the  Three-Self  Patriotic  Movement.” 
Barclay  Chong,  pastor  of  Winnipeg 
Chinese  Mennonite  Church,  added,  “The 
more  we  accept  this  movement,  which 
does  not  recognize  the  house  churches, 
the  more  difficulty  we  bring  to  the  house 
churches,  who  are  still  suffering  perse- 
cution.” They  advised  extreme  caution 
about  involvement  with  the  Three-Self 
Patriotic  Movement. 

CEE  people  have  experienced  the 
church  in  China  in  a deep  way.  Their 
contact  has  been  mainly  with  official 
churches  in  the  cities  since  their  attempt 
to  relate  to  the  rural  house  churches  has 
met  with  strong  resistance.  CEE  has  no 
formal,  only  fraternal,  relations  with  the 
official  church.  It  encourages  workers  to 
participate  in  worship  and  to  dialogue 
with  pastors  and  people  within  the  of- 


ficial church.  But  CEE’s  relationship  to 
these  churches  is  seen  by  some  to  be  a 
sign  of  support  for  the  official  churches 
and  denying  the  existence  of  the  house 
churches.  At  one  point  in  the  discussion 
CEE  staff  person  Bert  Lobe  said  CEE 
wants  to  continue  to  be  open  to  change 
and  also  to  be  supportive  to  all  the 
churches  in  China. 

It  was  not  always  clear  in  the  dis- 
cussion whether  the  deep  feelings  ex- 
pressed were  because  of  a difference  of 
opinion  among  the  Chinese  pastors  on 
how  to  view  the  condition  of  the  church  in 
China  or  because  CEE  and  the  Chinese 
pastors  were  not  agreed  on  what  the  CEE 
presence  in  China  should  include. 

It  was,  however,  clear  at  the  end  that  a 
greater  understanding  had  developed  be- 
tween these  two  groups.  Although  they 
were  not  able  to  agree  on  an  official  state- 
ment, the  position  on  both  sides  had 
softened.  A suggestion  that  North  Amer- 
ican Chinese  Mennonite  Council  appoint  a 
representative  to  the  CEE  board  will  be 
taken  seriously. 


Mennonite  project 
in  Ethiopia 
now  in  full  swing 

The  Gerado  Catchment  Rehabilitation 
Project  in  Ethiopia  is  now  in  full  swing.  It 
is  a three-year  development  effort  of 
Mennonite  Mission  in  Ethiopia — a joint 
entity  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
and  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 


Mennonite  agriculturist  Laura  LItwiller  and 
Alemayehu  Nigatu,  a technician  with  the  Ge- 
rado Catchment  RehabilHIatlon  Project,  ex- 
amine trees  planted  last  year  in  a nursery. 
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“Showers  of  blessing”  fall  on  the  past  and  present  pastors  of  Berea  Mennonite  Church  and  the 
refurbished  sign  with  the  recently  adopted  evangelism  theme.  Left  to  right  are  Elvin  Martin,  Carl 
Martin,  David  Lambert,  Macon  Gwinn,  and  Harold  Shenk. 


The  project,  based  in  Dese  and  origi- 
nally valued  at  $1  million,  was  designed 
to  restore  agricultural  productivity  in  the 
Gerado  River  drainage  basin  through  for- 
estation, soil  conservation,  erosion  con- 
trol, and  agricultural  rehabilitation.  It 
covers  a 900-square-kilometer  area  in 
Welo  Province  in  north-central  Ethiopia. 

The  project,  a follow-up  to  Mennonite 
emergency  relief  response  during  the 
1985  famine,  was  stalled  for  a year  due  to 
disagreement  between  various  govern- 
ment departments  on  project  ownership. 

Currently  about  3,000  food-for-work 
employees  are  busy  planting  trees,  con- 
serving soil,  and  constructing  roads. 
Farmers  are  particularly  interested  in 
building  earthen  ridges  to  halt  soil  ero- 
sion on  sloping  farmland.  Interest  in 
food-for-work  has  risen  sharply  in  the 
face  of  local  food  shortages.  The  wheat 
and  oil  the  employees  receive  are  from 
Canada,  supplied  through  MCC. 


Spirit  of  La  Junta 
lives  on  through 
alumnae  scholarships 

Service  to  the  whole  person  was  the  high 
ideal  to  which  the  first  school  of  nursing 
in  the  (Old)  Mennonite  Church  was  dedi- 
cated in  1914  in  La  Junta,  Colo.  During 
the  44-year  history  of  the  La  Junta  Men- 
nonite School  of  Nursing,  caring  for  the 
whole  person  was  central  in  the  learning 
and  work  at  La  Junta  Mennonite  Hos- 
pital. 

Today  the  concept  of  whole-person  car- 
ing is  increasingly  recognized  by  the 
health  professions  and  by  the  churches  as 
basic  for  healing.  The  school  that  eight 
decades  ago  was  fostering  that  vision  of 
whole-person  caring  is  no  longer  there, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  school  continues. 

Pioneers  at  La  Junta  who  built  a strong 
program  of  nursing  education  with  an 
emphasis  on  service  were  people  of  vision 
and  self-sacrifice.  Outstanding  among 
them  were  Allen  Erb,  who  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  hospital  and  sanitorium, 
1916-1951;  Lydia  Heatwole,  who  was  di- 
rector of  the  nuring  school,  1918-1932; 
and  Nora  Mae  Miller,  who  served  the 
nursing  school  for  25  years,  organizing 
the  educational  program. 

Other  church  and  community  leaders 
■ supported  Christian  nursing  at  La  Junta 
between  1914  and  1958,  when  a declining 
number  of  patients  at  the  hospital  con- 
tributed to  the  closing  of  the  school.  Out 
of  the  420  nursing  graduates  over  the 
years,  343  continue  to  be  committed  to 
caring  for  the  sick  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
That  same  vision  is  being  kept  alive 
through  nursing  programs  at  the  three 
( Mennonite  Church  colleges. 

Today  scholarships  for  nursing  stu- 
dents at  those  schools  commemorate  the 


spirit  of  the  La  Junta  Mennonite  School 
of  Nursing.  Funds  given  in  memory  of  in- 
dividual graduates  include  Nora  Miller 
(’22),  Frances  Loucks  Zook  (’32),  Florence 
Grieser  (’41),  and  Hazel  Schrock 
Hostetler  (’47).  In  addition  the  Lydia 
Heatwole  (’18)  Memorial  Scholarship 
Fund  is  deposited  in  India  for  students 
and  graduates  of  Dhamtari  Christian 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing. 

This  year  scholarships  administered  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  become 
available  for  the  first  time  through  a fund 
which  was  begun  last  year  by  alumnae  of 
the  La  Junta  school.  Called  the  La  Junta 
Mennonite  School  of  Nursing  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund,  it  continues  to  grow, 
with  the  goal  of  helping  needy  young 
people  find  their  role  in  the  field  of  nurs- 
ing with  strength,  courage,  skills,  and 
commitment. 

An  additional  fund  for  nurses  in  grad- 
uate study  memorializes  early  pioneers  in 
nursing  education  at  La  Junta.  Sub- 
stantial grants  are  available  each  year 
through  the  Miller-Erb  Nursing  Develop- 
ment Fund  administered  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 

Today’s  Mennonite  Nurses  Association 
is  also  a tribute  to  the  vision  of  La  Junta 
nurses  who  initiated  that  organization. 

The  biennial  reunion  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  of  the  La  Junta  school  was 
held  this  past  summer  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Nearly  40  graduates  were  present.  Six 
nurses  attending  were  having  their  50th 
anniversary  class  reunion,  out  of  the  10 
who  graduated  in  1938.  Maude  Swart- 
zendruber  (’34),  who  for  20  years  served 
as  nursing  director  at  the  hospital  or 
nursing  instructor  at  the  school,  presided 
in  her  lively  way  during  the  reunion. 

Because  the  nursing  school  alumnae 
are  still  dedicated  to  Christian  nursing 
and  because  Christian  nurses  of  today 
and  tomorrow  follow  that  vision,  the 
“spirit  of  La  Junta”  lives  on. 

— Adella  Brunk  Kanagy 


Atlanta  church 
celebrates  25  years 
of  peace  ministry 

“Celebrating  25  Years  of  Peace  Min- 
istry” was  the  theme  for  special  services 
recently  at  Berea  Mennonite  Church  in 
Atlanta,  marking  its  silver  anniversary. 

The  congregation,  originally  affiliated 
with  Lancaster  Conference,  began  from 
an  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
voluntary  service  unit  established  in  At- 
lanta’s Grant  Park  community  in  the  late 
1950s.  A building  was  purchased  in  1963 
in  a nearby  neighborhood  where  racial 
fears  and  conflicts  were  particularly  high 
due  to  integration  of  housing  and  schools. 
Believed  to  be  Atlanta’s  first  biracial  con- 
gregation, Berea  witnessed  convincingly 
during  those  difficult  years  to  the  love  of 
God  for  all  people  and  the  way  of  Chris- 
tian peace. 

A two-hour  worship  service  featured 
10-minute  glimpses  from  the  memories  of 
Berea’s  former  pastors  and  wives  cele- 
brating God’s  work  during  the  past  25 
years.  Former  pastors  include  Elvin  Mar- 
tin (1962-70),  Macon  Gwinn  (1970-76),  and 
Harold  Shenk  (1977-86).  Also  speaking 
were  Carl  Martin,  who  has  served  as 
assistant  pastor  since  1970,  and  present 
pastor  David  Lambert. 

The  congregation  also  celebrated 
through  a symbolic  burning  of  the  mort- 
gage on  its  present  property  on  Boul- 
dercrest  Drive,  purchased  in  1975.  Appre- 
ciation was  expressed  to  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  holder  of  the 
mortgage,  who  also  substantially  sub- 
sidized the  property’s  purchase. 

Berea,  presently  affiliated  with  South- 
east Conference,  has  about  60  active 
members.  It  is  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
mass-media  evangelism/church-growth 
campaign  focusing  on  the  Mennonite 
Church’s  historic  emphases  on  peace, 
family,  and  community. 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Ruth  Miller  Yoder,  Flint,  Mich. 

Willard  S.  Krabill  in  “So  You  Think 
Mennonites  Don’t  Drink?”  (Oct.  4)  notes  a 
need  to  “hear  each  other  and  openly  dis- 
cuss our  position  on  the  use  of  alcohol  in 
an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  ...  (so 
that)  greater  understanding  and  unity 
can  grow.” 

Perhaps  discussing  openly  and  hearing 
and  understanding  each  other  is  neces- 
sary hut  not  sufficient.  If  we  see  alcohol 
use  on  a continuum  from  abstinence  to 
abuse,  is  it  implicit  that  congregations 
who  have  members  who  abstain  and 
members  who  abuse  need  to  compromise? 
And  would  compromise  imply  at  least  ac- 
ceptance of  members  who  drink?  If  not, 
how  would  alcohol  use  not  be  tolerated? 

Do  we  need  wet  and  dry  congregations? 


Paul  R.  Schlitz,  Jr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

I find  the  cover  article  by  Willard  Kra- 
bill (Oct.  4)  perplexing.  Although  he  calls 
us  to  reason  together  on  the  subject  of  al- 
cohol, one  of  the  goals  of  the  advisory 
council  is  the  necessity  of  “lower[ing]  the 
incidence  of  alcohol  use  and  abuse  among 
Mennonites.”  Clearly  a conciliatory  flexi- 
ble approach  is  negated  by  this  underly- 
ing assumption  of  the  necessity  of  ab- 
stinence. 

It  is  similarly  disturbing  to  approach 
the  topic  of  alcohol  consumption  without 
reference  to  the  Scriptures.  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  would  have  been  unwelcome  at 
the  Mennonite  Church  had  proposition  3 
of  the  advisory  council  been  adopted  in 
Galilee  about  A.D.  31.  The  19th-century 
temperance  zealots  regarded  the  mention 
of  “wine”  in  the  Bible  as  nonalcoholic 
grape  juice,  conveniently  forgetting  that 
an  unfermented  drink  in  Palestine 
without  refrigeration  would  be  of  negligi- 
ble utility. 

I wonder  if  some  of  our  other  dietary 
practices  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
same  introspection.  Is  vegetarianism  a 
viable  alternate  for  committed  Christians 
today  since  the  world’s  resources  would 
be  better  utilized  other  than  squandering 
nutritious  grain  products  on  livestock? 
Vast  acreages  in  South  America  are  de- 
forested each  year  for  cattle  to  become 
McDonald’s  hamburgers,  leaving  the  pop- 
ulace to  forage  for  food.  Dairy  products 
have  been  linked  to  high  rates  of  heart 
disease.  Yet  I have  never  heard  Men- 
nonites call  for  vegetarianism  across  the 
board.  I suspect  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  more  Mennonites  own  dairy  farms 
than  own  breweries. 

I hasten  to  add  that  my  own  use  of  al- 
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cohol  is  very  moderate,  and  it  would  be 
absolutely  no  hardship  to  go  without. 
Furthermore,  I can  appreciate  anyone 
who,  due  to  familial  tendency  or  past 
intemperance,  forebears  its  usage.  But 
compulsory  teetotaling  goes  far  beyond 
these  contingencies  and  what  the  Scrip- 
ture teaches. 


Mervin  Swartzentruber,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

The  article  on  bribery  in  the  Oct.  4 
issue  makes  me  think  of  some  similarities 
between  African  culture  and  that  of  the 
United  States.  There  the  workers  want  a 
“gift”  before  performing  a service.  Here 
in  restaurants  and  similar  places,  the 
workers  want  a “gift” — a “tip” — after 
performing  a service.  There  the  workers 
are  not  paid  enough  wages  to  live  on 
without  such  “gifts.”  Here  the  workers 
are  not  paid  even  the  minimum  wage  as 
required  by  law,  so  they  need  to  also 
depend  on  “gifts.” 

Sometimes  the  promise  of  a “gift”  is 
even  demanded  in  advance  of  service.  Try 
making  a reservation  for  a group  at  a fine 
restaurant.  You  will  be  told  that  you  will 
need  to  pay  a “gratuity”— a “gift” — to  the 
workers  if  you  want  to  be  served.  If  we 
accept  this  custom  here,  why  do  we  say  it 
is  wrong  for  workers  in  other  cultures  to 
demand  a “gift”? 


Kenneth  L.  Bontrager,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

I was  shocked  when  I picked  up  Gospel 
Herald  to  see  a front-page  article  titled 
“Premarital  Sex:  Clumsy  Gestures  and 
Broken  Relationships”  (Sept.  6).  I won- 
dered what  had  happened  to  the  “Old” 
Mennonite  Church  during  the  15  years 
that  we  had  been  part  of  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church  while  living  in  Denver. 

As  I began  to  read  more  of  this  article, 
however,  I got  more  and  more  excited 
with  how  similar  this  was  to  my  own 
beliefs  and  my  experiences  on  this  topic 
which  I have  tried  to  share  and  pass  on  to 
our  two  college-age  sons.  In  fact  I sent  a 
copy  of  this  article  to  our  sons  who  are 
both  attending  one  of  our  church  colleges. 
I circled  the  author’s  point  4 — “Pre- 
marital sex  often  ruins  relationships” — 
for  the  boys  to  take  special  note  of,  along 
with  a point  7 which  I added.  I wish  Mr. 
Miller  would  have  included  this  in  his 
article  as  a seventh  and  most  important 
reason  not  to  engage  in  genital  sex  out- 
side of  marriage. 

7.  Premarital  sex  is  a grave  sin,  the 
consequences  of  which  may  be  severe  and 
long-lasting.  God  through  his  mercy,  of 
course,  can  forgive  all  sin  but,  as  exem- 
plified in  King  David’s  life,  the  conse- 
quences of  sexual  sins  often  bring  much 
sadness  in  later  years,  and  sometimes  as 
in  David’s  case  even  seems  to  reappear  in 
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the  lives  of  our  sons  and  daughters.  Prov- 
erbs 22:8  says,  “He  who  sows  wickedness 
reaps  trouble.”  Hosea’s  warning  to  Israel, 
“They  sow  the  wind  and  reap  the  whirl- 
wind” (8:7),  also  reminds  us  of  this  prin- 
ciple. Living  under  grace  doesn’t  change 
this  principle  as  we  see  in  Galatians  6:7- 
8 — “Do  not  be  deceived.  God  cannot  be 
mocked.  A man  reaps  what  he  sows.  The 
one  who  sows  to  please  his  sinful  nature, 
from  that  nature  will  reap  destruc- 
tion. ...”  (NIV).  (This  of  course  holds  for 
all  sins,  lest  we  become  proud  and  boast 
of  our  own  escape  from  such  sexual  sins.) 

Thanks,  Mr.  Miller,  for  your  bravery 
and  your  honesty  in  writing  this  article. 
And  thanks.  Gospel  Herald,  for  the 
courage  to  print  it. 


Agnes  Staynor,  Abbotsford,  B.C. 

In  his  Sept.  13  letter,  Bradlee  T.  Bame 
writes,  “It  is  this  ‘teaching  authorita- 
tively’ that  we  must  restrict  to  men.  This 
is  not  a fundamentalist,  conservative, 
chauvinistic  position.  It  is  a God-given 
scriptural  mandate  that  maintains  an 
order  that  God  has  established.  'This  or- 
der is  in  line  with  God’s  alternative  to 
chaos — that  state  of  ‘things’  before  he  es- 
tablished a created  ‘order.’  ” 

Several  years  ago  I took  a course  in  He- 
brew. Our  teacher  was  an  Orthodox  Jew. 
Over  half  the  class  was  Christian,  and  he 
happily  answered  any  questions  we 
asked.  After  we  had  learned  the  alphabet, 
he  began  in  Genesis.  We  would  translate 
from  the  Hebrew.  When  we  got  to  verse 
27,  a woman  asked  him,  “If  this  verse  was 
true,  that  man  was  created  in  God’s 
image,  male  and  female,  which  part  of 
the  Trinity  was  female?” 

His  answer  was,  “I  do  not  believe  in  the 
Trinity  as  you  do;  I believe  in  one  God. 
And  in  Genesis  1:2  we  have  the  Spirit  of 
God  moving  over  the  surface  of  this  cha- 
os. The  word  Spirit  used  here  is  female.” 

Now  I ask  you.  Brother  Bame,  if  this 
Old  Testament  scholar’s  translation  is 
correct,  what  does  that  say  to  us  today  in 
regards  to  authoritative  teaching?  Per- 
haps John  14:16-17  should  read  like  this: 
“And  I will  ask  the  Father,  and  he  will 
give  you  another  helper,  that  she  may  be 
with  you  forever,  that  is  the  Spirit  of 
truth  whom  the  world  cannot  receive  be- 
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cause  it  does  not  behold  her  or  know  her, 
but  you  know  her,  because  she  abides 
with  you  and  will  be  in  you.” 


Margaret  Metzler,  Jiu  Jaing,  China 

I want  to  comment  on  the  item  in 
“Items  and  Comments”  (Sept.  6)  entitled 
“Upcoming  Return  to  Chinese  Control 
Stirs  Religious  Debate  in  Hong  Kong.” 
The  last  sentence  in  particular  is  mislead- 
ing in  its  implication  that  Christian  be- 
lievers in  China  are  not  free  to  spread 
their  faith  and  conduct  religious  activities 
in  public. 

We  have  been  living  and  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  China  now  for  more  than  three 
years  and  have  been  relating  to  Chris- 
tians both  privately  in  homes  and  pub- 
licly in  churches.  We  see  Christians 
openly  and  actively  engaged  in  the  work 
of  the  church.  More  and  more  people  are 
realizing  that  following  a religion  in 
China  is  now  permitted  and  are  losing 
their  fear  of  reprisals.  It  can  only  damage 
the  growing  atmosphere  of  respect  for  re- 
ligious faith  on  the  part  of  government 
leaders  to  publish  statements  like  the  one 
in  that  paragraph. 

If  by  “conducting  religious  activities  in 
public”  is  meant  holding  street  meetings 
or  passing  out  tracts,  of  course  the  state- 
ment is  true.  However,  it  is  quite  under- 
standable why  such  activities  are  not 
allowed.  We  only  need  to  stop  to  ask  di- 
rections and  a crowd  quickly  gathers.  If 
we  were  to  hand  out  papers,  a great  deal 
of  disorder  could  take  place  quickly.  Not 
only  around  foreigners,  but  around  any 
local  person  who  calls  attention  in  some 
way,  a crowd  quickly  gathers.  Perhaps 
the  Hong  Kong  friends  refer  to  public 
evangelistic  meetings  outside  of  church 
buildings.  These  also  would  not  be  al- 
lowed, of  course.  But  public  church  ser- 
vices are  held  in  many,  many  churches  in 
China  and  more  are  being  built  and  re- 
opened constantly.  Seeing  the  growing 
openness  toward  Christians  and  recogniz- 
ing the  miraculous  growth  of  the  church 
in  China  since  1949  makes  us  thank  and 
praise  God  whose  Spirit  works  in  the  way 
he  chooses,  not  in  ways  planned  by  peo- 
ple. 

As  to  the  Hong  Kong  question  and  its 
ultimate  return  to  China  in  1997  and  the 


effects  on  the  churches  of  Hong  Kong, 
there  is  more  than  meets  the  eye  as  well. 
From  this  end  of  things  it  must  be  said 
that  the  church  in  China  has  some  fears, 
too.  For  years  this  suffering,  struggling 
church  has  been  made  to  feel  weak  and 
inefficient  by  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Hong  Kong  who  see  China  only  as  a vast 
country  to  be  evangelized.  It  feels  as  if 
Hong  Kong  Christians  want  to  come  in 
and  evangelize  in  a big  way  with  little  or 
no  attention  paid  to  the  difficult  lessons 
learned  by  the  church  in  China,  and  little 
credit  given  for  those  struggles. 

One  other  phrase  rankles  me:  “opens 
the  door  to  control  of  the  churches  [in 
Hong  Kong]  by  religious  organizations 
and  leaders  in  China  not  to  be  trusted.” 
We  have  been  touched  personally  by  the 
deep  commitment  of  church  leaders  here 
and  wish  to  encourage  mutual  trust. 


Percy  Gerig,  Upland,  Calif. 

It  is  puzzling  to  some  of  us  that  you  use 
the  “Items  and  Comments”  page  to  air  the 
latest  rumor  circulating  about  some  sus- 
pected church  leader,  that  is  if  they  don’t 
happen  to  be  Mennonite.  The  most  recent 
rumor  on  Chuck  Swindoll  in  the  Sept.  6 
issue  is  one  such  example. 

I wonder  how  much  research  and  facts 
you  have.  I pastor  a Mennonite  church  a 
few  miles  from  his  church  in  Fullerton 
and  feel  the  pain  he  is  experiencing  from 
vicious  rumor  begun  by  the  secular  press 
out  on  a witch-hunt.  He  has  shared  with 
some  of  us  the  tactics  used  in  this  on- 
slaught. This  brother  has  a proven,  Gk)d- 
honored  ministry.  We  are  enjoying  the 
strength  of  some  of  his  ex-members  who 
moved  closer  to  our  church  and  now  are 
strong  members  in  our  church.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  why  the  evil  one  would 
want  such  reports  circulating,  but  does 
Gospel  Herald  have  to  help  perpetrate 
such? 

I certainly  would  not  want  to  be  news 
information  either,  if  I would  fall  into 
such  sin  as  the  news  media  have  become 
interested  in,  but  would  it  not  be  more  in 
keeping  with  Scripture  if  our  own  sins 
were  exposed  in  the  pages  of  Gospel  Her- 
ald? Proverbs  28:13  says,  “He  who 
conceals  his  sins  does  not  prosper,”  and  1 
Timothy  5:20,  “Those  elders  who  sin  are 
to  be  rebuked  publicly,  so  that  the  others 
may  take  warning.” 

Yet  we  hear  not  one  word  of  our  de- 
nominational and  conference  leaders  and 
pastors  who  succumb  to  extramarital  af- 
fairs, deceit,  and  the  mishandling  of  pow- 
er and  funds.  Again,  I am  not  saying  we 
should,  but  would  it  not  be  more  proper  to 
expose  our  denomination’s  sins  than 
others’  sins?  God  knows,  and  many  of  us 
® know,  how  quickly  such  in-house  situa- 
I tions  in  the  Mennonite  Church  leadership 
I are  efficiently  and  effectively  covered 
= over. 
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MCCer  dances  for  Jesus  in  Zaire.  More  than  30  prayer  groups  have  sprung  up 
among  the  young  people  of  the  Lake  Ntomba  area  of  Zaire.  And  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  worker  Alan  Gibbons  (with  beard)  of  Granville,  Ohio,  has  joined  the  one 
in  the  village  where  he  lives  and  teaches — Ntondo.  Here  he  sings  and  dances  with 
group  member  Mola  Boliko,  who  is  also  one  of  his  students.  Gibbons  said  the  nurture 
and  encouragement  he  receives  from  the  prayer  groups  help  him  endure  many  of  the 
conflicts  and  difficulties  he  faces  in  his  school.  “I  have  learned  that  if  I keep  an  open 
heart,  God  will  act  and  the  joy  of  our  Lord  can  fill  me  with  song  and  dance,”  he  said. 


An  interracial  church  that  was  torched  by 
an  arsonist  was  torn  down  by  80-85  vol- 
unteers on  Oct.  1.  The  small  Mennonite-re- 
lated  Fellowship  of  Hope  Church  in  Macon, 
Miss.,  was  heavily  damaged  by  fire  on  Aug.  29 
(see  “Church  News,”  Oct.  11).  The  volunteers, 
representing  a variety  of  denominations,  came 
from  all  over  to  help.  Several  local  merchants 
provided  food,  while  some  local  contractors  of- 
fered their  assistance.  Newspaper  reporters 
and  television  crews  were  on  hand  to  cover  the 
event.  A new  church  will  be  built  on  the 
present  site  or  elsewhere.  A volunteer  “church- 
raising” has  been  set  for  Nov.  11-12. 

Bethany  Christian  High  School’s  enrollment 
is  up  this  fall— to  234.  A year  ago  it  was  210, 
and  the  average  the  past  five  years  has  been 
213.  The  largest-ever  ninth-grade  class  at  the 
Goshen,  Ind.,  school  helped  boost  the  enroll- 
ment this  year. 

The  enrollment  at  Penn  View  Christian 
School  is  down  slightly — to  742.  Last  year  it 
was  750.  The  school,  located  in  Souderton,  Pa., 
offers  nursery  through  eighth  grade.  It  is  the 
largest  Mennonite  school  below  the  college 
level  in  North  America. 

Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services  officially 
changed  its  name  to  “Mennonite  Health 
Services’’  on  Sept.  26.  It  reflects  a new,  broad- 
ened mission.  MHS  will  now  guide  and  support 
a variety  of  health-care  programs,  previously 
operated  by  other  Mennonite  agencies,  as  well 
as  continue  its  guidance  of  mental-health  insti- 
tutions and  its  sponsorship  of  mental-health 
and  developmental-disabilities  advocacy  pro- 
grams for  congregations  and  families.  MHS,  a 
daughter  agency  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee U.S.,  is  based  at  MCC  headquarters  in 
Akron,  Pa. 

An  “All  God’s  People’’  video  club  has  been 
started  for  churches  and  leaders  who  want  to 
automatically  receive  the  video  series  by  that 
name.  The  series,  produced  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  features  Mennonite  people 
and  congregations  who  are  following  God’s  call 
for  their  lives.  The  new  MBM-sponsored  club 
offers  members  an  easy  way  to  receive  new 
editions  of  the  series  as  they  are  completed. 
Members  receive  discount  prices  for  the  videos 
and  notification  of  bonus  videos  produced  by/ 
for  MBM  or  other  related  agencies.  More  in- 
formation is  available  from  MBM  Media  Minis- 
tries at  1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 

Working  together  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
community  is  the  biggest  challenge  for  Men- 
nonite Ventures,  a three-year-old  program  in 
Jamaica  operated  by  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee and  Jamaica  Mennonite  Church.  It  fo- 
cuses on  St.  Elizabeth,  an  area  of  extreme 
poverty  and  the  site  of  two  Mennonite  con- 
gregations. The  program  teaches  adults  to 
read,  introduces  new  farming  techniques,  and 
develops  small  businesses.  But  the  people  must 
learn  to  trust  and  cooperate  with  each  other  if 
they  want  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty,  said 
Rich  Sider,  MCC  secretary  for  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean. 

Young  people  from  Illinois  and  Pennsyl- 
vania worked  for  SWAP  in  poverty-stricken 
rural  Kentucky  recently.  The  acronym  stands 
for  Serving  With  Appalachian  People,  and  it  is 
a short-term  program  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  The  young  people  in 


this  case  came  from  congregations  in  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  and  Landisville,  Pa.  They  helped 
repair  the  homes  of  needy  families  in  the  coal- 
mining area  of  Neon  and  got  to  know  the 
people  they  were  serving.  The  experience  made 
an  “impact  on  how  the  youth  will  continue  to 
live  as  disciples  of  Jesus,”  said  Hopedale  Men- 
nonite Church  pastor  James  Smith. 

Conscientious  objection  to  war  was  one  of 
the  topics  at  a regional  African  peace  sem- 
inar held  recently  in  Livingstone,  Zambia. 
Sponsored  by  International  Mennonite  Peace 
Committee,  the  event  brought  together  17 
people  from  Zambia,  Zimbabwe,  and  South 
Africa.  No  African  government  currently  rec- 
ognizes COs,  the  participants  noted,  but  they 
agreed  to  urge  provisions  for  alternative  ser- 
vice. The  participants  also  encouraged  dialogue 
between  churches  and  governments  and  agreed 
that  the  church  should  be  prophetic.  “We 
should  be  aligned  with  no  particular  group  or 
power  bloc,”  said  Philip  Mudenda  of  Zambia, 
“but  should  be  instruments  for  peace  by  pro- 
viding concrete  and  well-researched  options.” 

Pope  John  Paul  II  admonished  the  Men- 
nonites  in  Paraguay — without  mentioning 
them  by  name— during  a recent  visit  to  that 
country’s  Chaco  area.  This  remote  area  is  home 
to  large  native  Indian  and  immigrant  Men- 
nonite populations.  Speaking  in  Mariscal  Esti- 
garribia,  the  leader  of  the  world’s  Roman 
Catholics  urged  the  Indians  to  integrate  into 
society  and  to  do  so  peacefully.  He  then  called 
on  the  Chaco  residents  of  European  origin  to 
overcome  their  isolation  and  to  increase  their 
contacts  with  the  Indians. 


A record  $100,000  was  raised  at  the  Iowa 
Relief  Sale  for  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee. The  recent  event,  held  at  the  Johnson 
County  Fairgrounds,  drew  about  15,000  people 
to  auctions  and  numerous  food  booths.  'The  top 
money-earner  was  the  auction  of  116  quilts, 
afghans,  and  related  items.  The  highest  bid 
there  was  $1,350  for  a feathered  star  quilt 
made  by  the  women  of  Wellman  Mennonite 
Church. 

Mennonites  gave  $32,500  to  American  Bible 
Society  in  1987.  “Your  denomination’s  support 
has  been  of  key  importance  in  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  the  many  projects  under- 
taken in  1987  in  the  ongoing  task  of  meeting 
the  Scripture  needs  of  the  world,”  said  a spokes- 
person for  the  organization.  The  society’s  work 
is  mainly  in  the  areas  of  Bible  distribution, 
production,  and  translation.  It  is  joined  in  this 
work  by  the  Bible  societies  of  other  countries, 
together  known  as  United  Bible  Societies. 

Conrad  Grebel  College  hosted  Elderhostel 
participants  for  the  third  year  recently.  El- 
derhostel is  an  educational  program  for  older 
adults  that  is  held  at  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  world.  Conrad  Grebel  offered 
three  one-week  courses  to  32  participants.  “We 
learned  a lot  about  the  history  and  the  life  of  a 
people  we  had  known  very  little  about,”  said 
one  who  took  a course  on  the  Mennonites 
taught  by  Orland  Ginger ich.  “It  cleared  up  a 
lot  of  misconceptions.” 

A Mennonite  home  economics  professor  di- 
rected an  international  training  program  on 
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Well-Being”  recently  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  She  is 
Catherine  Mumaw  of  Oregon  State  University, 
and  the  event  for  70  home  economics  leaders 
from  30  countries  preceded  the  world  congress 
of  the  International  Federation  for  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Mumaw  has  completed  a four-year 
term  representing  the  United  States  on  that 
organization’s  Executive  Committee.  She  is  a 
former  longtime  professor  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  College  and  then  Goshen  College. 

Philhaven  is  offering  predoctoral  clinical 
psychology  internships.  A stipend  of  $12,500 
is  offered,  plus  benefits  like  health  insurance, 
vacation,  conference  funds,  and  moving  ex- 
penses. Philhaven  is  a Mennonite  psychiatric 
hospital  serving  inpatients  and  outpatients 
ranging  in  age  from  children  to  older  adults. 
More  information  is  available  from  the  Person- 
nel Office  at  Philhaven,  Box  550,  Mt.  Gretna, 
PA  17064;  phone  717-273-8871. 

Jeanette  Thiessen  of  Edmonton,  Alta.,  is 
combining  service  and  business  as  president 
of  Peach  Blossom  Clothing,  which  makes  spe- 
cially designed  clothes  for  the  disabled.  “A  pro- 
posal to  Canada  Job  Strategies  provided  the 
monies  to  train  people  in  tailoring,  dressmak- 
ing, drafting,  patterns,  marketing,  and  man- 
agement,” said  Thiessen,  who  was  then  able  to 
hire  six  Native  and  immigrant  women.  Cloth- 
ing adaptations  include  zippers  from  waist  to 
wrist.  Velcro  fasteners,  and  longer  and  fuller 
styling  for  people  using  wheelchairs.  Thiessen 
served  previously  as  coordinator  of  a job-entry 
program  at  Mennonite  Centre  for  Newcomers. 

Teaching  peace  in  prison  is  the  latest  effort 
of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers 
Mark  and  Mary  Hurst  in  Saint  John,  N.B. 
Recently  at  the  provincial  prison,  10  inmates 
with  “anger  management”  problems  partic- 
ipated in  a week-long  “Creative  Conflict  Reso- 
lution” workshop.  Most  of  them  were  in  prison 
on  assault  charges  and  had  a history  of  violent 
behavior.  The  workshop  helped  them  see  con- 
flict as  a normal  part  of  life  and  that  it  can  be 
dealt  with  in  positive,  nonviolent  ways.  Hursts 
have  been  conducting  this  workshop  for  the 
last  year  and  a half  in  a provincial  halfway 
house  for  ex-prisoners,  but  this  was  the  first 
time  they  got  permission  to  do  it  in  a prison. 

A liquor  store  has  been  converted  to  a res- 
taurant for  the  homeless  in  Atlanta.  Bob 

Jones,  local  program  coordinator  for  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  U.S.,  helped  plan  it 
and  volunteers  there.  It  is  named  Cafe  458  for 
its  address  on  Edgewood  Avenue,  and  the  goal 
is  to  serve  the  needy  in  a personal,  dignified 
way.  A recent  issue  of  Time  magazine  included 
a photo  of  Jones  serving  a customer.  Jones  is 
from  Winnipeg,  Man. 

A Mennonite  service  worker  coordinated  the 
shipment  of  aid  to  Nicaragua  from  New 
Orleans  recently.  He  was  Jody  Miller  Shearer 
of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.,  and  he 
directed  the  effort  on  behalf  of  the  local  chap- 
ter of  Quest  for  Peace.  The  group  collected  20 
tons  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  supplies,  and 
raised  funds  for  shipping.  Shearer  is  from 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Quest  for  Peace  is  an  in- 
terfaith organization  that  has  sent  over  $150 
million  worth  of  humanitarian  aid  to  Nic- 
aragua in  the  past  two  years  in  an  effort  to 
counter  the  military  aid  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment sent  to  Nicaragua’s  “contra”  rebels. 

Hispanic  Mennonites  are  using  video  and 
want  more  Christian  videos,  according  to  a 
recent  study.  All  58  Hispanic  congregations 
surveyed  said  they  use  video  in  some  way. 


Most  of  them  rent  the  video  equipment,  al- 
though some  have  purchased  the  equipment. 
The  study  also  showed  that  the  congregations 
are  keenly  interested  in  videos  on  the  family, 
youth,  children,  and  Christian  education.  The 
study,  sponsored  by  the  Hispanic  Media  Office 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  was  con- 
ducted by  1988  Goshen  College  graduate  Saul 
Murcia.  The  media  office  hopes  to  help  fill  the 
demand  for  videos  and  plans  to  continue  its 
media  awareness  workshops. 

Some  58,000  Choice  Books  titles  were  sold 
through  150  bookstores  on  28  Caribbean  is- 
lands in  1987.  This  was  part  of  the  report  of 
the  four  staff  persons  who  work  out  of  the 
Choice  Books  office  in  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Is- 
lands. They  attended  the  recent  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Choice  Books  Caribbean  board  in 
Winchester,  Va.  Three  new  islands  were  added 
during  the  year,  and  plans  are  being  made  to 
add  three  more.  The  bookrack  ministry  in  the 
Caribbean  is  one  of  18  district  Choice  Books 
programs  relating  to  the  Media  Ministries  De- 
partment of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


A deacon  for  47  years.  Harold  Weaver, 
a deacon  at  First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Norristown,  Pa.,  has  retired  from  that 
position  after  47  years.  He  and  his  wife, 
Iona,  were  honored  recently  at  a worship 
service.  The  congregation  presented 
Weavers  with  a scrapbook  containing 
photos,  verses,  letters,  cards,  and 
newspaper  articles.  During  Harold’s 
years  as  deacon,  he  and  Iona  raised  nine 
children.  Harold  worked  as  a driver  and 
farmer  and  was  employed  by  a packing 
company  and  a farm/industrial 
equipment  firm.  “There  is  still  a need  for 
the  ordained  deacon  in  the  Mennonite 
Church,”  said  Harold,  who  feels  that  the 
responsibilities  of  the  position  still  need 
to  be  filled  today,  “except  for  keeping 
money  in  the  charity  fund,  which  has 
been  done  by  church  treasurers  now.” 

— Will  Schirmer 


A work  retreat  in  Washington,  D.C.,  proved 
to  be  an  unforgettable  experience  for  the 

joint  youth  group  of  the  Bancroft  and  North 
Clinton  congregations  near  Wauseon,  Ohio. 
Each  morning  the  group  prepared  and  served 
breakfast  to  homeless  people  and  visited  with 
them.  Each  afternoon  the  group  engaged  in 
such  projects  as  cleaning  out  a vacant  home. 
“The  time  was  an  adventure  for  this  youth 
group  as  they  served  people  and  as  they  inter- 
acted with  people  after  their  daily  work  was 
over,”  said  Mary  Helen  Richer. 

Five  members  of  the  Mennonite  Church  be- 
gan assignments  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Canada  following  a recent  orienta- 
tion at  MCC  Canada  headquarters  in  Win- 
nipeg, Man.  They  were  among  16  par- 
ticipants— 12  Canadians  and  four  Americans. 
The  five  MC  members  are  Gordon  and  Erma 
Bauman  of  Tavistock,  Ont.,  who  are  a 
counselor  and  a secretary  at  a Christian  coun- 
selling center  in  Courtenay,  B.C.;  Sheila  Haller 
of  Reinholds,  Pa.,  who  is  an  administrative 
secretary  at  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.; 
Charlotte  Roth  of  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  who  is 
a marketing  secretary  for  Selfhelp  Crafts  in 
Akron,  Pa.;  and  Joyce  Lind  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
who  is  a product  development  coordinator  for 
Selfhelp  Crafts  in  Akron,  Pa. 

Over  900  people  served  the  needy  this  past 
summer  through  SWAP  and  DOOR — two 

programs  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
U.S.  About  620  of  them,  primarily  youth 
groups  and  their  sponsors,  spent  a week  or  a 
holiday  in  Kentucky  with  SWAP — Sharing 
With  Appalachian  People.  They  learned  to 
know  local  people  and  their  way  of  life  while 
repairing  homes,  cleaning,  hauling  trash,  and 
trimming  weeds.  Another  290  or  so  spent  time 
in  Denver  with  DOOR — Denver  Opportunity 
for  Outreach  and  Reflection.  They  assisted 
agencies  that  serve  the  poor  and  elderly. 

Six  new  mutual  aid  counselors  have  been 
named  by  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  to  repre- 
sent its  health,  life,  retirement,  and  auto  aid 
plans.  This  brings  the  total  number  of  counse- 
lors to  53.  The  three  new  ones  for  the  Eastern 
Region  are  Luke  Drescher,  Eugene  Diener,  and 
Jonas  Bontrager — all  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.  The 
other  three  are  serving  the  Central  Region — 
John  Weaver  of  Goshen,  Ind.;  Kitty  Kay 
Troyer  of  Kokomo,  Ind.;  and  Ruby  Miller  of 
Montgomery,  Ind. 

Melodie  Davis  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions received  four  national  writing  awards 

from  the  National  Federation  of  Press  Women 
during  its  annual  awards  banquet  recently  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  The  Choice  10  series  won  first 
place  in  the  radio  public  service  category,  and 
segments  of  the  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters 
program  on  Your  Time  won  another  first  place 
in  the  radio  special  programming  category.  In 
addition,  the  promotional  kit  for  Choice  10 -won 
a third-place  award,  and  Davis’s  book  You 
Know  You’re  a Mother  When  got  a second- 
place  award.  All  four  awards  were  for  projects 
Davis  did  as  a staff  writer  for  MBM  Media 
Ministries  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

“I  expect  to  see  God’s  bouquet  in  the  1990 
Mennonite  World  Conference — yellow,  black, 
all  colors.  What  a heavenly  picture  I’m  looking 
forward  to!”  Some  120  guests  shared  Zim- 
babwe bishop  Stephen  Ndlovu’s  sense  of  expec- 
tation at  a recent  MWC  banquet  in  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  that  brought  together  people  involved  in 
preparing  for  Assembly  12  in  that  city. 
Ndlovu,  a Brethren  in  Christ  leader,  is  MWC 
vice-president  for  Africa. 
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“Spiritual  mentors”  from  across  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  met  for  a retreat  recently  at 
The  Hermitage— a Mennonite  retreat  center 
near  Three  Rivers,  Mich.  The  event  vk^as 
directed  by  Thelma  Groff  and  hosted  by  Gene 
and  Mary  Herr.  The  theme  was  “It  Is  God’s 
Work  to  Direct  the  Soul,”  and  the  resource 
person  was  Sister  Gloria  Valdovinos  of  Mary’s 
Solitude  in  South  Bend,  Ind.  The  20  par- 
ticipants came  from  a variety  of  places  and 
represented  numerous  occupations.  They  were 
men  and  women,  single  and  married,  young 
and  old.  The  group  expressed  concern  that  the 
identity  and  language  of  the  “spirituality 
movement”  be  compatible  with  Anabaptist 
ideals  and  that  it  be  an  integral  part  of  the  de- 
nomination’s Vision  95  goals. 

A new  23-hed  drug/alcohol  treatment  center 
was  dedicated  recently  by  Penn  Foundation  of 
Sellersville,  Pa.  The  special  guest  for  the  cere- 
mony was  Tom  Brookshier,  the  former  star  de- 
fensive back  for  the  Philadelphia  Eagles  foot- 
ball team  and  now  national  membership  chair- 
man of  Fight  Against  Drugs.  'The  new  center 
represents  the  final  piece  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Breakthrough  program,  which  now  of- 
fers a complete  range  of  addiction  treatment. 
Penn  Foundation  is  a Mennonite-related 
mental  health  center. 

Hesston  College  has  again  been  recognized 
for  outstanding  financial  support.  For  the 

second  year  in  a row,  it  received  more  contri- 
butions from  alumni,  friends,  churches,  busi- 
nesses, and  foundations  than  any  other  inde- 
pendent two-year  college  in  the  United  States. 
The  recognition  came  from  the  Council  for  Fi- 
nancial Aid  to  Education,  which  noted  that 
Hesston  received  $2.1  million  during  the  1986- 
87  school  year.  Hesston  president  Kirk 
Alliman  said  each  year  the  school  receives 
more  than  3,000  gifts  from  its  “extremely 
generous  and  loyal  circle  of  supporters.” 

Goshen  College  has  entered  the  era  of  sat- 
ellite receiving  with  the  purchase  of  a satellite 
dish.  The  Foreign  Language  Department  in 
particular  had  urged  the  college  to  buy  the 
receiver.  “It  opens  us  up  to  hundreds  of  chan- 
nels with  all  kinds  of  programs — from  news  to 
educational  broadcasts — which  we  can’t  get 
through  our  local  television  stations  or  even 
the  cable  system,”  said  William  Miller,  direc- 
tor of  the  Instructional  Materials  Center. 

The  Provident  Bookstore  in  Goshen,  Ind., 
will  mark  the  completion  of  its  remodeling 
project  with  a “grand  opening”  celebration, 
Nov.  2-5.  It  will  include  special  sale  prices,  door 
prizes,  children’s  stories  and  activities,  and  an 
appearance  by  author  Walter  Wangerin.  The 
46-year-old  store  is  part  of  the  Provident  chain 
operated  by  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

Northwest  Conference  focused  on  missions 
during  its  annual  meeting  recently  at  Salem 
Mennonite  Church  near  Tofield,  Alta.  The  bus- 
iness sessions  began  with  reports  on  the  con- 
ference’s various  church-planting  projects.  The 
inspiration  sessions  featured  overseas  mis- 
sionaries as  well  as  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  president  Paul  Gingrich  and  Hesston 
College  professor  Marion  Bontrager. 

New  appointments: 

•Noel  Santiago,  evangelism  and  church  de- 
velopment consultant,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  starting  in  September.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  cooperation  with  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board  and  National  Council  of  His- 
panic Mennonite  Churches.  He  helped  lead  the 
Mennonite  Church  youth  convention  at  Purdue 


87  and  chaired  the  planning  committees  for  the 
last  two  Hispanic  Mennonite  youth  confer- 
ences. He  is  a 1988  graduate  of  Goshen  College, 
where  he  majored  in  communications  and  His- 
panic ministries. 

•J.  R.  Burkholder,  faculty  member.  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  starting  in 
September.  He  is  interim  director  of  peace 
studies  and  professor  of  ethics  in  the  absence 
of  Ted  Koontz,  who  is  on  a two-year  sabbatical 
and  service  leave  in  the  Philippines.  Burk- 
holder is  a former  longtime  Bible/religion 
professor  at  Goshen  College.  In  more  recent 
years  he  helped  establish  Dallas  (Tex.)  Peace 
Center  and  carried  out  special  assignments  for 
the  Peace  Office  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

•Jim  Shenk,  co-secretary  for  Africa,  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee,  starting  in  December. 
He  will  work  alongside  Eric  Olfert  and  Ardith 
Frey  and  will  oversee  MCC  work  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  continent.  Shenk  is  cur- 
rently director  of  MCC  East  Coast.  He  and  his 
wife,  Donna,  served  in  Mozambique,  1982-86, 
in  a joint  assignment  under  MCC  and  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

•Jesse  Click,  regional  representative,  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  starting  in  September. 
A member  of  the  Church  Relations  Depart- 
ment, he  represents  MBM  in  Franconia  and 
Atlantic  Coast  conferences.  Indiana-Michigan 
Conference  will  be  added  later.  He  served  pre- 
viously for  12  years  as  youth  and  young  adult 
minister  for  Franconia  Conference. 

•Glyn  Jones  and  Susan  Allison  Jones,  youth 
ministers,  Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern 
Canada,  starting  in  August.  They  succeed  Col- 


leen Shantz-Hilkes,  who  is  on  maternity  leave. 
They  are  a married  couple  who  share  one  full- 
time position.  They  recently  completed  a Men- 
nonite Central  (Committee  assignment  in 
Egypt.  Before  that  Glyn  worked  with  Inter- 
Varsity  Christian  Fellowship,  and  Susan  was  a 
teacher. 

•Marjorie  Geissinger,  principal,  Quakertown 
(Pa.)  Christian  School,  starting  in  September. 
She  succeeds  Edward  Kabakjian.  Geissinger 
served  previously  for  four  years  as  a kin- 
dergarten teacher  at  the  school.  She  was  a 
public-school  teacher  for  13  years  before  that. 
Quakertown  Christian  School  is  a Mennonite 
school  with  grades  K-8. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Sam  Troyer  will  become  pastor  of  Holdeman 
Mennonite  Church,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  on  Jan.  1. 
He  is  currently  pastor  of  Slate  Hill  Mennonite 
Church,  Shiremanstown,  Pa. 

•Lemuel  So  was  licensed  and  installed  as  pas- 
tor of  Logan  Chinese  Mennonite  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  on  Oct.  2.  He  succeeds  founding 
pastor  'Ted  Yao. 

•Charles  Cooper  resigned  as  pastor  of  Prairie 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on 
Oct.  23. 

•Lester  Kehl  has  resigned  as  pastor  of  Flora- 
dale  (Ont.)  Mennonite  Church,  effective  next 
summer. 

•John  Paul  Wenger  resigned  as  pastor  of  Grace 
Chapel,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  on  Aug.  31. 

•Jayne  Byler  was  licensed  and  installed  as  pas- 
tor of  Summit  Mennonite  Church,  Barberton, 
Ohio,  on  Oct.  2.  She  is  a recent  graduate  of  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 


‘Omega  Knights’  go  into  action  in  Miami.  Meet  the  Omega  Knights — the  “last 
days  warriors” — of  New  Hope  Mennonite  Church  in  Opa  Locka,  Fla.,  a part  of 
Greater  Miami.  “Action”  could  be  their  middle  name.  Whether  its  a vigorous  volley- 
ball game,  a neighborhood  trash  cleanup,  a rap/drama  on  Sunday  morning,  or  a 
neighborhood  canvass  to  announce  vacation  Bible  school,  they  like  to  be  where  some- 
thing is  happenin’.  You’ll  see  most  of  them  on  any  Wednesday  night  at  church.  First 
it  will  be  some  games  and  refreshments  for  the  whole  group.  'Then  they  divide  into 
high  school  and  junior  high  groups  for  some  serious  Bible  study.  It  might  be  a teach- 
ing on  resisting  sexual  temptation.  Or  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Or  the  return  of 
Christ.  Or  Mennonite  history.  “In  most  sessions,  the  overriding  exhortation  is  to  com- 
mit one’s  life  to  Christ,  get  into  the  Word,  and  seek  the  Holy  Spirit’s  fire  in  order  to 
make  an  impact  for  Christ  in  the  neighborhood,”  says  Pastor  Dan  King  (standing 
left).  The  Omega  Knights  are  led  by  Phil  and  Aylin  Sauder  (standing,  right,  and 
kneeling,  third  from  right). 
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MDSers  repair  haU  damage.  Four  men  left  Carlsbad  (N.  Mex.)  Mennonite  Church 
at  dawn  on  Labor  Day,  traveling  70  miles  to  Hobbs,  N.  Mex.,  to  serve  as  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  volunteers  for  the  day,  working  under  the  supervision  of  regional 
MDS  coordinator  Vernon  Miller  of  Hutchinson,  Kans.  Hail  had  fallen  in  Hobbs  in 
May,  damaging  many  roofs.  A number  of  houses  which  were  left  unrepaired  because 
of  insufficient  funds  or  no  insurance  suffered  further  damage  from  heavy  rains  in 
July.  The  men  removed  old  shingles  and  reshingled  three-fourths  of  a house  roof. 
Pictured  (left  to  right)  are  Ed  Roth,  Dick  Rhodes,  and  Vernon  Miller.  The  inside  will 
be  redone  also,  with  new  sheet-rock,  for  the  83-year-old  resident.  More  helpers 
arrived  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Lott,  Tex.,  and  began  work  on  other  houses. 
Fourteen  houses  are  scheduled  for  repairs  this  fall.  The  Red  Cross  purchases  the 
materials  and  MDS  provides  the  workers. — Ellen  Good 


•Hometv  Ruiz  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Cal- 
vary Mennonite  Church,  Mathis,  Tex.,  on  Aug. 
14. 

•Charles  arid  Linda  Watson  became  copastors 
of  Paoli  (Ind.)  Mennonite  Fellowship  on  Oct.  1. 
They  succeed  Tom  Kauffman,  who  is  now  pas- 
tor of  Mennonite  Church  of  Normal,  111. 

•Calvin  Laur  became  pastor  of  Harrow  (Ont.) 
United  Mennonite  Church  recently.  A 
graduate  of  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  he  had  been  teaching  at  Charles 
County  College  in  Maryland. 

• Waldemar  Regier  will  become  pastor  of  Wa- 
terloo-Kitchener  (Ont.)  Mennonite  Church  in 
November.  He  was  previously  a pastor  but 
served  most  recently  as  a counselor. 

•Dean  Roberts  resigned  as  pastor  of  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on 
Sept.  11. 

•Orland  Gingerich  became  interim  pastor  of 
Preston  Mennonite  Church,  Cambridge,  Ont., 
recently.  He  succeeds  Brian  Bauman,  who  took 
a pastorate  in  California. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•John  and  Sandra  Shenk  Lapp  went  to  Jordan 
in  September  to  prepare  for  an  assignment  in 
Israel  under  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
They  are  in  language  study  for  four  months 
before  going  to  the  Arab  village  of  Ibillin  in  the 
Galilee  area  of  Israel.  They  will  work  under  the 
direction  of  priest-author  Elias  Chacour.  John 
is  a recent  graduate  of  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries  who  worked  previously  in 
mediation.  Sandra  was  a writer/ editor  for  So- 
journers magazine  and  then  for  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid.  Their  address  is  Box  2238,  Am- 
man, Jordan. 

•Marian  Hostetler  went  to  Somalia  in  August 
for  a three-year  assignment  under  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  She  is  an  En- 
glish teacher  and  will  transfer  to  Djibouti  next 
year.  She  is  from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  served  pre- 
viously in  Algeria  under  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  Her  address  is  Box  819,  Mogadishu, 
Somalia. 

•Marlin  and  Anita  Good  went  to  Guatemala  in 
August  for  a three-year  assignment  under 
Eastern  Board.  They  are  church  planters  in 
Cahabon.  They  are  from  Goshen,  Ind.  Their  ad- 
dress is  Mission  Evangelica  Menonita,  Apart- 
ado  1,  San  Pedro  Carcha,  AV,  Guatemala. 
•Amzie  and  Fanny  Ellen  Yoder  returned  to 
Guatemala  recently  for  a two-year  Eastern 
Board  assignment.  Amzie  is  director  of  the 
SEMILLA  leadership  training  program  for 
Central  America,  and  Fanny  Ellen  is  a com- 
munity health  worker.  They  have  served  a 
total  of  19  years  in  Central  America.  Their  ad- 
dress is  Apartado  1779,  Guatemala  City,  Gua- 
temala. 

•Lynn  and  Sharon  Kandel  went  to  Tanzania  in 
August  for  a three-year  Eastern  Board  assign- 
ment. Lynn  is  projects  director  in  the  Southern 
Diocese  of  Tanzania  Mennonite  Church.  They 
are  from  Melbourne,  Fla.  Their  address  is  Box 
7,  Musoma,  Tanzania. 

•Sturges  and  Bernice  Miller  went  to  Tanzania 
in  August  for  a two-year  Eastern  Board 
assignment  as  teachers  of  missionary  children. 

! They  are  retired  teachers  from  Millersburg, 

, Ohio.  Their  address  is  Shirati  Hospital,  Private 
i Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania. 

•Don  and  Emma  Yoder  returned  to  Kenya  in 
' August  following  a three-month  home  leave. 
They  are  coordinators  for  Eastleigh  Fellowship 
Centre  and  pastors  to  Eastern  Board  workers 
in  East  Africa.  Their  address  is  Box  16406, 
Nairobi,  Kenya. 

•Joe  and  Yvonne  Garber  went  to  Tanzania  in 
I August  for  a three-year  Eastern  Board  term. 
They  teach  in  the  theological-education-by-ex- 
tension program  of  the  North  Mara  Diocese  of 


Tanzania  Mennonite  Church.  Their  address  is 
Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma, 
Tanzania. 

•Mark  and  Marsha  Emerson  returned  to  Haiti 
in  August  following  a two-month  home  leave. 
They  are  Eastern  Board  workers  who  teach  in 
a theological-education-by-extension  program. 
Their  address  is  MCC/PAP,  Jet  Center  Bldg., 
Agape  Flights,  8090  15th  St.,  Sarasota,  FL 
34243. 

•Greg  Nyce  went  to  Argentina  in  August  for  a 
one-year  term  as  an  overseas  mission  intern 
under  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  He  is  a 
1988  Hesston  College  graduate  from  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  His  address  is  c/o  Delbert/ 
Frieda  Erb,  Jose  Bonifacio  4252,  1407  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina. 

•Renee  Ropp  went  to  Brazil  in  August  for  a 
one-year  term  as  an  MBM  overseas  mission 
intern.  She  is  a 1988  Hesston  College  graduate 
from  Sarasota,  Fla.  Her  address  is  c/o  Ken/ 
Grace  Schwartzentruber,  Rua  Taquaritinga, 
118,  Jardim  Nova  Europa,  13035,  Campinas, 
S.P.,  Brazil. 

•Ken  Wyse  went  to  Brazil  in  August  for  a one- 
year  term  as  an  MBM  overseas  mission  intern. 
He  is  a Goshen  College  student  from  Archbold, 
Ohio.  His  address  is  Mennonite  Clinic, 
Araguacema  7770,  Goias,  Brazil. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Adoption  and  Foster  Family  Retreat,  Nov.  24- 
27,  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Cen- 
ter. The  annual  event’s  theme  this  year  is 
“Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow,”  and  the 
main  speaker  is  Barbara  Tremitiere,  an  adop- 


tion services  administrator  who  is  also  the 
single  parent  of  several  adopted  children.  More 
information  from  Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Mt.  Plea- 
sant, PA  15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 
•Third-Culture  Kid  Retreat,  Nov.  25-27,  at 
Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center.  It 
is  for  the  post-high  school  and  college-age 
daughters  and  sons  of  missionaries.  It  is  spon- 
sored by  Laurelville  and  four  Mennonite  mis- 
sion agencies.  The  leaders  are  university 
counselor  John  Powell  and  mission  adminis- 
trators Bruno  and  Wanda  Derksen  Bergen. 
More  information  from  Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 

•Ski  Retreat,  Feb.  4-8,  at  Keystone  Resort, 
west  of  Denver,  Colo.  It  is  a fun-and-fellowship 
time  that  will  also  raise  money  for  the  scholar- 
ship fund  of  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center.  The  speakers  are  Rod  Hernley  of  Na- 
tional Handicapped  Sports  and  Recreation  As- 
sociation and  Ross  Bender  of  Mennonite  World 
Conference.  More  information  from 
Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666; 
phone  412-423-2056. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•AdministratorAiigh  school  principal,  Shalom 
Christian  Academy,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Shalom  is  a 400-student  K-12  school  operated 
by  the  historic  peace  churches  of  the  area. 
Send  resume  to  the  school  at  126  Social  Island 
Rd.,  Chambersburg,  PA  17201. 

•Victim  advocate,  in  La  Jara,  Colo.  This  is  a 
two-year  Voluntary  Service  position  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  The  person  would 
work  with  the  victims  of  abuse  and  increase 
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awareness  in  the  community  about  abuse.  A 
college  degree  in  clinical  social  work,  guidance/ 
counseling,  psychology,  or  a related  field  is 
helpful.  Job  experience  in  domestic  violence  or 
a related  field  is  required.  A bilingual  and  bi- 
cultural  person  is  preferred.  Contact  Sandy 
Miller  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515; 
phone  219-294-7523. 

Special  meetings:  Myron  Augsburger,  Wash- 
in^on,  D.C.,  at  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Nov.  6-9. 
Richard  F.  Ross,  Kidron,  Ohio,  at  Chestnut 
Ridge,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Nov.  6-9.  John  Smucker, 
Flushing,  N.Y.,  at  Rockhill,  Telford,  Pa.,  Oct. 
30— Nov.  1. 

Change  of  address:  Mike  and  Jayne  Byler 
from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  65  16th  St.,  NW,  Bar- 
berton, OH  44203. 


New  members 


First  Mennonite,  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  Sara  Li 
Xiou  Li  by  baptism  and  Clay  Birkett,  Laura 
Krouse,  and  David  Moran  by  confession  of 
faith. 

Shantz,  Baden,  Ont.:  Morio  and  Mariko 
Ogasawara. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Bartel-Dawson.  Wolfgang  Bartel  and 
Shelly  Dawson,  Valleyview  cong.,  London, 
Ont.,  by  Mary  Burkholder,  Sept.  17. 

Brunk-Hess.  Steven  Brunk,  Weavers  cong., 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Beth  Hess,  Lindale 
cong.,  Linville,  Va.,  by  George  R.  Brunk  II  and 
Calvin  Shenk,  Aug.  13. 

Detweiler-Halteman.  Philip  R.  Detweiler 
and  Diane  J.  Halteman,  both  of  Telford,  Pa., 
Franconia  cong.,  by  Earl  Anders,  Oct.  1. 

Nolan-Osborne.  Jim  Nolan  and  Janet  Os- 
borne, Valley  View  cong.,  London,  Ont.,  by 
Mary  Burkholder,  Oct.  3. 

Shinkle-Bloom.  Bill  Shinkle,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Pam 
Bloom,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  First  Men- 
nonite cong.,  by  Willard  Conrad,  Sept.  17. 

Zimmerman-Hooley.  Douglas  Zimmerman, 
Strasburg,  Pa.,  and  Soni  Hooley,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  both  of  Forest  Hills  cong.,  by  Mark  R. 
Wenger,  Sept.  24. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bontrager,  Gary  and  Julie  (Stutzman), 
Hills,  Iowa,  Mallori  Jordan,  Sept.  28. 

Freeman,  Darcy  and  Sandi  (Vale),  Elora, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Melissa  Nicole,  Aug.  7. 

French,  Brian  and  Amy  (Ruhl),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Laura  Yvonne,  Sept.  26. 

Hochstetler,  Dave  and  Anna  (Slaubaugh), 
Minot,  N.  Dak.,  fourth  daughter,  Kyla  Dee, 
Sept.  18. 

Lind,  Pete  and  Nancy  (Widrick),  Salem, 
Oreg.,  second  child,  first  son,  Caleb  Peter, 
Sept.  26. 


Martin,  Dale  and  Marjorie  (Hooley), 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Ryan 
Michael,  Oct.  4. 

Miller,  Joe  and  Cindy  (Smith),  Hartstown, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Kyle  Robert,  Sept.  21. 

Rowland,  Roger  and  Diane  (Blosser), 
Staunton,  Va.,  first  child,  Sean  Michael,  Sept. 
30. 

Saunders,  Robert  and  Kathy,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  second  daughter,  Jessica  Alberta, 
Sept.  27. 

Stutzman,  Gordon  and  Terri  (Christian), 
Beaver  Crossing,  Nebr.,  second  son,  Carson 
David,  Sept.  30. 

Stutzman,  Kermit  and  Pauline  (Glenn),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Mitchell  Dean,  Aug.  23. 

Vermillion,  Paul  and  Donna  (Miller),  Ox- 
ford, Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Joshua  Paul, 
Sept.  26. 

Yoder,  Kevin  and  Sharon  (Witmer), 
Mogadishu,  Somalia,  first  child,  Anna  Kate, 
Sept.  21. 

Yoder,  Steve  and  Twlla  (King),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Andrea  Kaye,  Sept.  27. 


Obituaries 


Alger,  Nelson  E.,  son  of  John  H.  and  Anna 
Catherine  (Hostetter)  Alger,  was  born  at 
Broadway,  Va.,  Jan.  17,  1928;  died  at  Broad- 
way, Va.,  Sept.  13,  1988;  aged  60  y.  On  June  7, 
1958,  he  was  married  to  Ruth  Kling,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (David  N.  and 
Jonathan  K.),  one  daughter  (Jeanne  A. 
Stutzman),  3 brothers  (J.  P.,  Robert  S.,  and 
Ralph  J.),  and  3 sisters  (Catherine  A.  Lapp, 
Mildred  A.  Glick,  and  Nellie  M.  Alger).  He  was 
a member  of  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  15,  in 
charge  of  Harvey  Yoder,  Sam  Janzen,  and 
Steve  Dintaman;  interment  in  Zion  Cemetery. 

Cunningham,  Warren  B.,  was  born  in 
Whitmer,  W.  Va.,  Apr.  8,  1916;  died  during 
surgery  for  an  aneurysm  at  Newport  News, 
Va.,  Oct.  3, 1988;  aged  72  y.  On  July  22, 1937,  he 
was  married  to  Grace  Phillips,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Harry  J.),  one 
daughter  (Betty  Hertzler),  one  sister  (Ruth  C. 
Tickle),  and  one  brother  (Walter  H.).  He  was  a 
member  of  Warwick  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  6,  in  charge 
of  Carl  Mericle,  Herman  Butcher,  and  Nelson 
Burkholder;  interment  in  Warwick  River 
Church  Cemetery. 

Flook,  Catherine  Virginia  Souder,  daugh- 
ter of  David  and  Elsie  Souder,  was  born  at 
Hagerstown,  Md.;  died  at  Washington  Co. 
Hospital,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Sept.  22,  1988; 
aged  62  y.  She  was  married  to  John  Flook,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 daughters 
(Betty,  Ruth,  Edith,  Linda,  and  Janice),  one 
son  (Wayne),  2 sisters,  and  3 brothers.  She  at- 
tended Mt.  Lena  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  26,  in 
charge  of  Adam  Martin,  Roger  Martin,  and 
Lewis  Coss;  interment  in  Grossnickle  Church 
of  the  Brethren  Cemetery. 

Kaltenbaugh,  Willard  M.,  son  of  Charles 
and  Mary  (Eash)  Kaltenbaugh,  was  born  in 
Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  7,  1919;  died  at  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Sept.  4, 1988; 
aged  69  y.  On  Sept.  7,  1940,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Orie),  2 daughters  (Maretta  Thomas 
and  Roberta  Nicholson),  10  grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (Charles  and  Lee),  and  2 sisters  (Vel- 
ma Gindlesperger  and  Pearl  Weir).  He  was  a 
member  of  Blough  Mennonite  Church,  where 


funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  6,  in  charge 
of  David  Mishler  and  Stanley  Freed;  interment 
in  Blough  Cemetery. 

Kuhns,  Mabel  Diller,  daughter  of  Robert 
and  Bertha  (Sleigh ter)  Diller,  was  born  at 
Chamberburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  7,  1917;  died  at  Car- 
lisle Hospital,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Aug.  16, 1988;  aged 
70  y.  On  Aug.  20,  1941,  she  was  married  to 
Clarence  L.  Kuhns,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  6 daughters  (Eunice  M.  Souder,  Anna 
Predoti,  Nancy  Leatherman,  Evelyn 
Schliestett,  Fern  Kuhns,  and  Miriam  Kuhns),  3 
sons  (James  B.,  Nathan  R.,  and  Jay  R.),  9 
grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Clarence  L. 
Diller).  She  was  a member  of  Diller  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Aug.  19,  in  charge  of  Marvin  Ruth,  Adam 
Martin,  Marlin  Ebersole,  and  Roger  Martin; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Rissler,  Elizabeth  N.,  daughter  of  Daniel 
W.  and  Elizabeth  (Nolt)  Rissler,  was  born  in 
Paradise  Twp.,  Pa.,  Jan.  29,  1905;  died  at  Men- 
nonite Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  27,  1988; 
aged  83  y.  Surviving  is  one  brother  (Jacob  N.). 
She  was  a member  of  Paradise  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  30,  in  charge  of  Harold  Book;  interment 
in  Old  Groffdale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Swope,  David  R.,  was  born  at  Hagerstown, 
Md.;  died  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Sept.  16,  1988; 
aged  94  y.  Surviving  is  one  sister  (Mary  Pea- 
cock). He  was  a member  of  Mt.  Lena  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Minnich  Funeral  Home  on  Sept.  19,  in  charge 
of  Roger  Martin  and  Lewis  Coss;  interment  in 
Beaver  Creek  Brethren  Cemetery. 

Waters,  Lois  Barbara,  daughter  of  Sam  E. 
and  Barbara  Stutzman,  was  born  near  Hydro, 
Okla.,  Jan.  7,  1928;  died  at  St.  Anthony  Hos- 
pital, Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  June  6, 1988;  aged 
60  y.  On  Sept.  1,  1948,  she  was  married  to 
Richard  Waters,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Gerry  Hutchison  and  Dixie 
Yoder),  one  son  (Rod),  6 grandchildren,  her 
mother,  2 sisters  (Dorothy  Mast  and  Ruth 
Miller),  and  3 brothers  (Myron,  Howard,  and 
Roy  Stutzman).  She  was  a member  of  Pleasant 
View  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  June  10,  in  charge  of  Charles 
Rickel  and  John  Flaming;  interment  in 
Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Oct.  27-29 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Oct.  28-29 

Northwest  Conference  fall  meeting,  Edson,  Alta.,  Oct.  28-30 
Southeast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Anderson,  S.C.,  Oct. 
28-30 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Techny,  111.,  Nov.  3-5 
Illinois  Conference  fall  meeting,  Metamora,  111.,  Nov.  4-5 
Allegheny  Conference  delegates  meeting.  Springs,  Pa.,  Nov.  5 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  annual  meeting,  Nov.  5 
Council  of  Moderators  and  Secretaries,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Nov. 
10-12 

Franconia  Conference  fall  meeting,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  12 
Anabaptist  Round  Table,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  18-20 
Women  in  Ministry  Conference,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Nov.  18-20 
Southwest  Conference  annual  delegates  meeting,  Blythe, 
Calif.,  Nov.  19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  111., 
Nov.  30-Dec.  1 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Fresno,  Calif.,  Dec. 
2-3 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  executive  board, 
Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  3-4 

Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Dec.  6 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec.  9 
Normal  89,  joint  convention  of  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Normal,  III.,  Aug.  1-6 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religions  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Seven  Florida  candidates  repudiate 
‘Christian  America’  document 

Seven  of  nine  political  candidates  in 
Sarasota  County,  Fla.,  who  had  signed  a 
statement  urging  the  nation  to  confess 
“our  responsibility  to  God  and  the  su- 
premacy of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,”  re- 
tracted their  endorsements  following  a 
campaign  by  several  religious  agencies. 
The  Sarasota-Tampa  chapter  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  the  Baptist 
Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs,  the 
Interfaith  Interracial  Council,  and  the 
Sarasota  Ministerial  Council  joined  forces 
in  expressing  concern  about  the  docu- 
ment, which  was  presented  in  August  at  a 
forum  sponsored  by  a group  called  We  the 
People.  Each  of  the  25  candidates  who  at- 
tended the  forum  was  asked  to  sign  a 
“Declaration  of  Dependence”  that  said, 
among  other  things,  “My  desire  is  to  see 
America  return  to  its  Christian  heritage,” 
and  “I  recognize  that  this  will  only  be 
possible  as  I and  other  Americans  . . . 
place  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.” 

Michigan  court  says  Amish  need  not 
display  signs  on  vehicles 

The  Michigan  Court  of  Appeals  has 
ruled  that  the  religious  rights  of  the 
Amish  would  be  violated  if  they  are 
forced  to  display  orange  traffic  signs  on 
the  backs  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  as  re- 
quired by  state  law.  The  three-judge 
panel  was  unanimous  in  its  ruling  that 
the  state  had  not  proven  it  was  necessary 
to  override  the  rights  of  the  Amish  to 
exercise  their  religious  freedom.  The 
court  said  prosecutors  had  offered  no 
proof  that  the  warning  signs  improved 
public  safety  and  had  not  refuted  an 
Amish  proposal  to  use  strips  of  reflec- 
torized  tape  and  red  lanterns  as  an  al- 
ternative. 


Pope  extolls  monogamy  and  renounces 
violence  d\u*ing  southern  Africa  visit 

Pope  John  Paul  II  extolled  the  virtues 
of  monogamy  in  traditionally  polyga- 
mous Swaziland,  where  20-year-old  King 
Mswati  III  had  just  chosen  a fifth  wife. 
“Christians  find  that  a monogamous  mar- 
ital union  provides  the  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  a stable  family,”  said  the 
leader  of  the  world’s  Roman  Catholics. 
The  king,  raised  in  a nominally  Christian 
family,  considers  himself  leader  of  the 
country’s  religions. 

The  pope  concluded  his  10-day,  five-na- 


tion journey  to  southern  Africa  in  war- 
ravaged  Mozambique,  where  President 
Joaquim  Chissano  said  he  hoped  the  pon- 
tiff’s mission  of  peace  would  reach  the 
consciences  of  rightist  rebels  fighting  the 
country’s  Marxist  regime.  More  than 
100,000  have  died  in  the  conflict. 

John  Paul  II  urged  renunciation  of  vio- 
lence as  a solution  to  the  region’s  conflicts 
throughout  his  journey.  In  Lesotho,  he 
visited  pilgrims  wounded  in  a bus  hijack- 
ing and  shootout  that  left  six  people  dead. 
Then  he  went  before  more  than  5,000  at 
an  outdoor  mass  and  implored:  “Reject 
violence  as  a solution  to  any  situation,  no 
matter  how  unjust  it  may  be.  Put  your 
trust  in  the  methods  that  respect  the 
rights  of  all.” 

In  Zimbabwe,  where  the  government 
aims  to  teach  socialist  political  studies  in 
church-run  schools,  the  pontiff  insisted 
the  “Catholic  character”  of  the  church’s 
schools  must  be  maintained.  The  church 
operates  one-fifth  of  the  country’s 
schools. 


Priest  who  opposes  Haitian  government 
survives  massacre  at  his  church 

Armed  men  who  burst  into  a Catholic 
church  service  in  Haiti  killed  12  and 
wounded  70  of  the  more  than  600 
worshipers,  then  burned  the  Port-au- 
Prince  church  building.  Parishioners 
shielded  from  injury  Pastor  Jean-Betrand 
Aristide,  who  has  been  one  of  the  most 
outspoken  critics  of  the  military  govern- 
ment. The  attackers  wore  red  bands, 
police  and  troops  in  the  neighborhood  did 
not  intervene,  and  men  with  batons  kept 
worshipers  from  leaving  the  church 
grounds.  A second  Catholic  church  was 
burned  a short  time  later.  Outrage  over 
the  massacre  resulted  in  still  another 
coup  among  the  poverty-stricken  nation’s 
military  rulers. 


YMCA’s  religious  identity  at  issue  in 
Beverly  Hills  debate 

Is  the  YMCA  a Christian  organization? 
That’s  the  subject  in  a debate  over  a pro- 
posal to  give  the  organization’s  branch  in 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  space  in  a proposed 
city-owned  human  resource  center.  The 
issue  arose  when  a 15-member  advisory 
committee  studying  the  need  for  the 
center  recommended  that  the  YMCA  be 
among  the  groups  housed  in  the  facility. 
At  the  same  time,  the  committee 
specified  that  such  organizations  must 
have  no  religious  affiliation. 

Attorney  Richard  Stone,  a member  of 
the  committee,  noted  that  the  national 
constitution  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  says  one  of  its  goals  is  to 
develop  “a  faith  for  daily  living  based 
upon  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  that 


they  may  thereby  be  helped  in  achieving 
their  highest  potential  as  children  of 
God.”  But  Beverly  Hills  Mayor  Robert 
Tanenbaum,  who  is  president  of  the  local 
YMCA’s  board  of  directors,  noted  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  directors  are 
Jewish.  He  said  he  considers  the  words  in 
the  constitution  to  be  “institutional  rhet- 
oric that  acknowledges  the  historical 
roots  of  the  association  and  in  no  way 
mandates  a religious  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Family  YMCA.” 


Extensive  outreach  activities  carried 
out  at  Seoul  Olympics 

Extensive  outreach  activities  were  car- 
ried out  during  the  recent  Olympic 
Games  in  Seoul,  South  Korea,  by  an 
international  coalition  of  about  150  evan- 
gelistic and  mission  groups,  spearheaded 
by  Youth  With  a Mission,  and  by 
churches  in  South  Korea.  The  coalition, 
known  as  the  Olympic  Outreach  Commit- 
tee and  chaired  by  Seoul  Seminary  presi- 
dent John  Cho,  conducted  chapel  services 
at  Olympic  Village,  offered  counsel,  dis- 
tributed Bibles,  showed  Christian  movies, 
and  operated  a hospitality  center.  South 
Korean  churches,  among  the  most  fervent 
and  fastest  growing  in  the  world,  planned 
a joint  evangelistic  crusade,  and  many 
South  Korean  Christians  worked  as 
Olympic  volunteers,  helping  with  transla- 
tion, transportation,  and  administrative 
chores.  About  25  percent  of  South  Korea’s 
40  million  people  are  Christians. 


Large  unregistered  ‘house  church’ 
ordered  closed  in  China 

The  largest  unregistered  “house 
church”  in  southern  China,  which  was 
visited  by  American  evangelical  leader 
Billy  Graham  in  April,  has  been  ordered 
closed  by  the  Public  Security  Bureau  in 
Canton.  The  order  was  given  to  Pastor 
Lin  Xiangao  following  a visit  by  130 
foreign  Christians  who  ignored  a warning 
by  local  authorities  not  to  attend  the 
house  church  in  Guangzhou. 

Nora  Lam,  an  American  Christian  tour 
leader,  was  told  by  a local  public  security 
official  that  Lin’s  church  is  considered 
illegal  under  a new  law  passed  in  April 
that  requires  all  “social  organizations”  to 
register  with  government  officials  by 
June  1 or  be  disbanded.  Lin  claims  the 
statute  is  unconstitutional.  Despite  the 
warning,  Lam  brought  her  group  to  Lin’s 
church  with  the  pastor’s  approval.  The 
following  morning  Lin  was  summoned  to 
local  police  headquarters.  He  was  allowed 
to  leave  only  after  about  200  members  of 
his  congregation  marched  to  the  police 
station  demanding  his  release.  Lin’s 
church  is  reportedly  still  functioning  de- 
spite the  official  closure  order. 
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Pledge  of  allegiance 


The  experience  of  Hugo  Donatti  in  Uruguay 
described  in  this  issue  brings  into  focus  the  issue 
of  national  symbolic  activities.  The  nature  of 
these  varies  from  country  to  country.  Brother 
Donatti’s  experience  is  of  interest  from  several 
perspectives:  (1)  the  implied  threat  to  his  job  se- 
curity if  he  did  not  participate  in  the  national 
ritual;  (2)  the  ease  with  which  the  problem  was 
resolved  when  he  stood  his  ground. 

The  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag  is  a patriotic 
ritual  used  in  the  U.S.  I am  told  that  Canada  has 
no  ceremony  such  as  this.  There  is  a Canadian  na- 
tional anthem  and  at  one  time  Canadians  sang 
“God  Save  the  Queen”  but  I understand  that  this 
is  no  longer  sung  in  Canada.  Some  controversy 
over  the  pledge  during  the  current  presidential 
campaign  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  original 
version  was  composed  in  1892  by  a Baptist 
minister  named  Francis  Bellamy.  Bellamy  had 
resigned  from  pastoral  work  in  1891  and  began  to 
work  for  the  Youth ’s  Companion  whose  editor 
James  Upham  was  engaged  in  a campaign  to 
increase  patriotism  among  the  young  people  of 
the  country.  Bellamy’s  pledge  was  a contribution 
to  this  cause. 

The  Pennsylvania  school  system  when  I was 
growing  up  began  each  day  with  a three-part 
opening  exercise:  (1)  the  reading  of  ten  verses  of 
Scripture  without  comment;  (2)  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
in  the  “forgive  us  our  trespasses”  version;  (3)  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag.  At  a certain  point, 
with  coaching  from  my  father,  I discontinued  re- 
citing the  pledge.  As  time  went  on  several  other 
persons  in  the  school  joined  me  in  simply  stand- 
ing without  raising  hands  or  repeating  the  words. 
This  got  some  attention  in  a one-room  school  and 
finally  there  was  a confrontation  by  the  teacher. 

I can’t  remember  how  the  issue  played  itself 
out  in  the  elementary  school.  But  I do  recall  that 
when  I moved  on  to  high  school  in  another  dis- 
trict, I found  that  the  Mennonite  principal 
pledged  allegiance  and  so  I followed  his  example. 
But  the  question  of  how  far  to  go  in  support  of  a 
patriotic  ritual  is  a continuing  question. 

An  old  edition  of  Collier’s  Encyclopedia  which  I 
have  at  hand  indicates  that  “most  state  laws  re- 
quire pupils  to  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag 

There  are  certain  exceptions  to  these  require- 
ments on  religion  grounds  that  have  been 


recognized  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court”  (vol.  10,  p. 
39). 

In  1977  Michael  Dukakis  as  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts vetoed  a law  requiring  teachers  to  lead 
the  pledge  in  schoolrooms.  George  Bush  in  a burst 
of  jingoism  seized  on  this  veto  to  question 
Dukakis’  patriotism.  Was  this  only  an  election 
campaign  ploy  or  should  we  expect  a Bush 
administration  to  begin  a program  of  restriction 
on  religious  liberties?  We  cannot  know,  although 
we  take  comfort  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  But  this 
election  campaign  flurry  should  alert  us  to  the 
fact  that  a modern  state  bids  for  its  citizens’  ulti- 
mate loyalty.  Those  who  hold  that  there  is  a 
higher  loyalty  to  Christ  and  his  church  should  not 
relax.  Numbers  of  today’s  liberties  have  been  won 
by  extra  efforts  in  the  past. 

One  such  example  appears  in  chapter  1 of  J.  C. 
Wenger’s  book  on  George  R.  Brunk  I (Faithfully, 
Geo.  R.,  Sword  and  Trumpet,  1978).  In  1931 
Brunk  argued  the  case  against  the  flag  salute 
before  the  Virginia  Board  of  Education.  The  occa- 
sion came  about  on  behalf  of  Alexander  Rogers,  a 
young  member  of  a Mennonite  mission  in 
Newport  News,  who  concluded  that  he  should  not 
salute  the  flag.  Brunk  had  met  with  the  local 
school  board  and  gained  an  exemption  for  Rogers. 
But  then  a string  of  patriotic  organizations  made 
an  issue  of  it  and  the  problem  went  as  far  as  the 
state  Board  of  Education.  The  solution  which 
Brunk  and  others  asked  for  was  to  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  honor  of  the  flag,  but  not  perform  the 
salute  which  has  overtones  of  the  military.  This  is 
the  same  practice  suggested  for  civilians  in 
Collier’s  Encyclopedia. 

The  significance  of  symbolic  activities  is  al- 
ways open  to  interpretation.  Some  may  say  that 
to  them  the  pledge  of  allegiance  means  only  their 
assurance  of  reasonable  cooperation  with  their 
neighbors  on  projects  of  common  concern.  But 
others  see  more  in  it  than  this.  As  an  adult  I have 
occasionally  participated  in  this  ritual,  but  it  al- 
ways made  me  feel  a little  foolish,  as  if  it  were 
implying  something  I did  not  really  mean. 

The  next  time  I am  faced  with  this,  I think  I 
will  follow  the  Brunk-Collier’s  solution:  stand 
respectfully,  but  not  salute  or  repeat  the  words 
which  if  not  meant  are  an  empty  ritual  and  if 
meant  may  imply  too  much. — Daniel Hertzler 
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The  Mennonite  Church 
mission  is  to  enter  directiy 
into  the  hurts  of  the  world. 
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Voluntary  Service  worker  Barb  Meyer  (right)  and  nurse  Margaret  Haggerty  with  a patient  at  a 


ciinic 


in 


Washington, 


The  Mennonite  Church  mission 


by  Wilbert  R.  Shenk 


Three  years  have  passed  since  delegates  to  the 
Mennonite  Church  (jeneral  Assembly  adopted 
goals  for  the  Mennonite  Church  now  known  as  Vi- 
sion 95.  One  effect  of  that  action  was  to  stir  up 
once  more  questions  about  the  mission  of  the 
Mennonite  Church:  Is  it  right  to  speak  of  a speci- 
fically Mennonite  mission?  Is  growth  desirable? 
t How  will  growth  alter  the  “Mennonite” 

! character?  Do  we  want  to  be  changed?  Can  we 
■ have  other  kinds  of  growth  without  numerical 
growth?  Are  we  not  in  danger  of  promoting 
growth  for  the  sake  of  (numerical)  growth?  All  of 
I these  questions  reflect  a general  insecurity  about 
' who  we  are  and  what  our  part  in  God’s  purpose  is. 
' Although  it  may  offer  little  comfort,  keep  in 
mind  two  things:  First,  this  concern  for  identity 


is  not  peculiar  to  Mennonites.  It  is  a concern  of 
many  groups  today  because,  in  the  second  place, 
we  are  living  in  a time  of  rapid  and  complex 
change — technological,  economic,  social,  political, 
and  religious.  Rapid  change  is  bound  to  affect  our 
sense  of  security  and  well-being.  We  cannot 
foresee  the  outcome,  but  we  know  things  will  not 
I stay  the  same.  So  what  should  we  hang  on  to? 

I What  ought  we  to  emphasize  as  a way  of  reaf- 
firming who  we  are  even  as  we  cope  with  change? 

Different  approaches.  J.  Nelson  Kray  bill 
reported  on  a study  he  made  several  years  ago  of 
recently  started  Mennonite  churches  (Gospel 
Herald,  July  16, 1985).  Those  congregations  which 
chose  not  to  name  themselves  “Mennonite” 


developed  a different  character  from  those  which 
tried  to  incorporate  values  of  the  Mennonite 
tradition  into  their  congregational  life  and 
identity.  In  terms  of  numerical  growth,  one  ap- 
proach did  as  well  as  the  other. 

How  we  think  about  denominational  distinc- 
tives  is  important.  Missions — both  at  home  and 
abroad — have  continued  to  raise  questions  about 
these  distinctives  simply  by  forcing  us  to  view 
them  in  a new  light  and  at  a distance  from  home. 

Recently,  I reread  the  Proceedings  of  the  first 
international  missions  conference  held  in  Liver- 
pool, England,  in  1860. 1 was  surprised  at  how 
forcefully  denominationalism  was  criticized  more 
than  a century  ago— precisely  because  it  was  ill- 
fitting  in  other  cultures.  Our  present  denomina- 
tional divisions  are  all  rooted  in  episodes  that 
happened  in  particular  places  at  particular  times. 

To  speak  of  the  “Mennonite  Church  mission” 
can  be  a proper  and  profitable  exercise.  It  need 
not  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  an  “ism”  or  “playing 


Wilbert  R.  Shenk,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  vice-president  for 
overseas  ministries  as  well  as  “missiologist”  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 


the  ethnic  game.”  Let  us  think  of  the  “Mennonite 
Church  mission”  in  terms  of  the  three  legs  of  a 
stool;  our  identity  as  a people  called  Mennonite, 
our  identification  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  our 
responsibility  to  our  world. 

Our  identity  as  a people  called  Mennonite. 

“. . . I myself  have  reason  for  confidence  in  the 
flesh  also  . , . circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  of 
the  people  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a 
Hebrew  born  of  Hebrews;  as  to  the  law  a 
Pharisee,  as  to  zeal  a persecutor  of  the  church,  as 
to  righteousness  under  the  law  blameless.  But 
whatever  gain  I had,  I counted  as  loss  for  the  sake 
of  Christ.”— Philippians  3:4-7,  RSV 

I am  who  I am  by  virtue  of  to  whom,  where, 
and  when  I was  born.  Add  to  that  the  community 
that  nurtured  and  reared  me  and  you  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  explaining  who  I am  in  terms  of 
values,  commitments,  and  attitudes.  Even  had  I 
rejected  my  many  generations  of  Mennonite 
background  and  joined  another  group,  my  basic 
formation  would  remain. 

Last  March  I received  a letter  from  Dawn  Ruth 
Nelson,  worker  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  with  Men- 
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nonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  in  which  she  said: 

lam  more  and  more  struck  by  the  importance 
of  the  peace  church/community  theme  for  our 
work.  That  is  basically  what  we  are,  both  as 
Dublin  Mennonite  Community  and  as  American 
Mennonite  mission  and  service  agencies,  in  the 
whole  of  Ireland.  We  represent  a Christian  tradi- 
tion that  has  preached  and  practiced  Christian 
pacifism/nonviolence/nonresistance  as  norma- 
tive for  the  church,  for  the  Christian  community 
as  a whole  (in  the  Bible,  in  Christ,  in  the  early 
church).  Two  key  words  in  our  witness  are  peace 
and  church,  or  community. . . . We  have  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  gospel  as  the  gospel  of  peace, 
which  is  not  uniquely  Mennonite,  but  which  the 
Mennonite  story  helps  to  illustrate. 

Dawn  makes  several  points:  First,  Mennonites 
have  a particular  identity;  they  are  recognizable. 
Second,  the  long  history  of  that  identity 
continues  to  give  validity  to  it  and  to  our 
ministry.  Third,  that  identity  can  be  turned  to  the 
positive  benefit  of  other  people,  including  other 
Christians. 

Our  identification  with  Jesus  Christ.  “Do  you 

not  know  that  all  of  us  who  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ  Jesus  were  baptized  into  his  death? 

We  were  buried  therefore  with  him  by  baptism 
into  death,  so  that  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the 
dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  we  too  might 
walk  in  newness  of  life.” — Romans  6:3-4 

Buried  with  Christ;  raised  with  Christ.  This  is 
fundamental  to  our  identity. 

Recently  I have  been  hearing  of  young  people 
born  and  reared  in  Mennonite  families  who  are 
enamored  with  Mennonite  history  and  culture, 
but  are  unsure  about  Jesus  Christ.  We  can  be  con- 
fident that  there  will  soon  be  no  Mennonite 
identity  worth  talking  about  once  we  sever 
identity  from  identification.  Were  that  to  happen, 
we  would  be  left  with  only  Mennonitism.  An 
“ism”  is  something  which  feeds  on  itself.  It  idol- 
izes an  object,  something  on  the  human  or  ma- 
terial plane.  Only  a vital  identification  with 
Christ  will  deliver  my  identity  as  a Mennonite 
from  being  an  idol— an  end  in  itself. 

For  nearly  90  years  the  Mennonite  Church  has 
been  engaged  in  international  missions.  And  for 
about  a century  we  have  been  involved  in  cross- 
cultural  witness  in  North  America.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  Eu- 
ropean/ American  Mennonitism  becoming 
international  and  multi-cultural.  Enough  at- 
tempts have  been  made  along  the  way  to  impose 
cultural  forms  on  new  converts— at  home  and 
abroad— for  us  to  know  that  this  will  not  work, 
j Through  identification  with  Christ  a new  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  our  solidarity  in  Christ.  It  is 
I deeper,  more  valid,  and  longer-lasting  than  any 
i|  culture.  Identification  with  Christ  relativizes 
l;  every  culture  but  does  not  reject  it.  Rather,  iden- 
I tification  puts  a new  value  on  culture  while  refus- 
iing  to  make  any  culture  absolute. 


VSer  Nancy  Croyle  in  her  school  classroom  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


The  great  joy  of  being  a part  of  Christ’s  body  is 
the  privilege  of  seeing  this  new  reality— a new 
people— emerging,  made  up  of  individuals  from 
many  ethnic  backgrounds;  and  then,  to  enter  into 
ministry  together. 


Our  responsibility  to  our  world.  “As  thou 
didst  send  me  into  the  world,  so  I have  sent  them 
into  the  world.  And  for  their  sake  I consecrate 
myself,  that  they  also  may  be  consecrated  in 
truth.” — John  17:18-19 

We  cannot  talk  about  Mennonite  Church  mis- 
sion apart  from  the  world.  There  is  no  real  pur- 
pose for  the  church  except  to  be  God’s  instrument 
in  the  world.  This  calls  for  the  church  to  be  other- 
directed,  to  be  expendable.  To  have  a mission  is  to 
be  at  someone  else’s  command  and  disposal. 

Our  pilgrimage  through  more  than  460  years  of 
history  as  a faith  family  should  have  afforded  us 
valuable  lessons — lessons  worth  sharing  with  the 
world.  We  know  from  experience  that  tribalism 
does  not  produce  health  for  the  tribe  or  the  world. 
A group  that  clings  to  itself  and  is  primarily 
concerned  for  self-preservation  ends  up  largely  as 
a curiosity.  Or,  this  attitude  may  become  destruc- 
tive. It  has  been  observed  that  many  of  the  wars 
being  fought  today  are  rooted  in  ethnic  and  re- 
ligious conflicts. 

Mennonite  experience  suggests  there  is  another 
way.  That  is  the  way  of  missionary  engagement. 
The  church  cannot  maintain  a missionary  stance 
vis-a-vis  its  culture  either  by  retreat  into  a 
cultural  ghetto  or  by  becoming  absorbed  into  cul- 
ture. The  16th-century  Anabaptists  made  an 
unusual  impact  because  they  understood  this  cru- 
cial fact. 

The  Mennonite  Church  mission  is  to  keep 
strong  our  identification  with  Jesus  Christ — in 
his  death  and  resurrection—  so  that  our  identity 
is  constantly  molded  by  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  The 
Mennonite  Church  mission  is  to  enter  directly 
into  the  hurts  of  the  world  in  order  that  Jesus 
might  become  the  bread  of  life,  the  great  Phy- 
sician, the  Savior.  If  we  dare  to  risk  our  identity 
on  such  a cause,  we  are  assured  that  we  shall 
truly  have  found  life.  ^ 
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THE  FEAST  OF  TABERNACLES 


Where  stewardship  consummates 


by  Willard  M.  Swartley 


Now  comes  another  seven  days  of  time  off  from 
work,  time  for  celebrations  that  strengthen  com- 
munity and  spiritual  identity.  This  time  comes  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  either  in  our  September  or 
early  October.  The  feast  has  three  names: 
Tabernacles,  Booths,  or  Ingathering.  Like  the 
Pentecost  Feast  of  Weeks,  it  is  occasioned  by 
harvest  celebrations.  Like  the  Passover  Feast,  it 
is  seven  days  long. 

Can  we  imagine  the  impact  of  such  lengthy 
celebrations  upon  the  life  of  a community?  We 
don’t  know  how  long  the  Pentecost  Feast  was. 


Israel’s  Feast  of  Tabernacles  provided 
the  spiritual  experience  and  images  for 
Scripture’s  ultimate  missionary  vision. 


Probably  not  long,  since  the  agrarian  economy  re- 
quired at  that  time  the  planting  of  the  second  and 
main  harvest  for  the  year.  But  the  early  spring 
and  fall  feasts  each  lasted  seven  days,  and  appear 
to  involve  most  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  might  help  us  to  grasp  the  force  of  these 
feasts  upon  the  life  of  the  community  if  we 
imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to  have  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  relief  sales.  General 
Assembly,  mission  festivals,  annual  conference 
meetings,  Mennonite  World  Conference,  church 
school  celebrations,  music  festivals,  Christian 
education  conferences,  and  other  area  celebra- 
tions all  rolled  together  into  three  time  periods, 
with  the  first  and  last  seven  days  long. 

Annual  cycle  of  time.  This  helps  us  toward  a 
holistic  view  of  the  religious  life  as  well.  The 
fostering  of  all  these  interests  proceeded  together 
in  Israel’s  celebrations.  We  would  do  well  to  ask 
ourselves  how  our  own  sense  of  spiritual  identity 
and  life  would  be  empowered  by  such  regularized 
scheduling  of  the  life  of  the  total  church,  all  part 
of,  and  foundational,  to  our  sense  of  the  annual 
cycle  of  time. 

“You  shall  keep  the  feast  of  ingathering  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  you  gather  in  from  the  field 


Willard  M.  Swartley,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  a New  Testament 
professor  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  He  is 
currently  on  sabbatical  leave  at  Yale  Divinity  School  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.  This  article  is  the  third  in  a series  of  three  that 
was  adapted  from  addresses  he  delivered  a year  ago  to  the 
Churchwide  Stewardship  Council. 


the  fruit  of  your  labor”  (Exod.  23:16b). 

Both  here  and  in  Exodus  34:22b  no  rationale  is 
given  for  the  feast.  Both  texts,  however,  are 
followed  by  the  summary  statement  that  all  the 
males  must  appear  before  the  Lord  God  three 
times  annually,  at  the  time  of  each  of  these 
feasts.  This  apparently  was  the  minimum  since 
the  latter  texts  specify  that  all  the  members  of 
the  community  shall  come  together. 

The  mandate  for  the  feast  in  Deuteronomy 
(16:13-15)  makes  at  least  four  points  that  inform 
us  of  the  nature  of  the  feast. 

First,  it  is  to  be  seven  days  long. 

Second,  it  is  a time  of  rejoicing  (v.  14);  the  text 
in  fact  ends  by  repeating  this  point,  “so  that  you 
will  be  altogether  joyful.” 

Third,  your  sons,  daughters,  manservants, 
maidservants,  Levites,  sojourners,  fatherless, 
and  widows  are  all  to  be  part  of  this  festival.  All 
participate  in  the  joy  and  celebration.  Again,  this 
is  an  event  of  social  solidarity  and  leveling. 

Fourth,  you  “go  to  the  place  which  the  Lord  will 
choose”  (v.  15).  This  is  the  Deuteronomic  concern 
to  centralize  worship,  as  was  prone  to  happen  in 
outlying  areas.  The  religious  and  ultimate  issue 
here  was  that  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  not  the 
pagan  fertility  gods  and  goddesses,  be  recognized 
as  the  Giver  of  the  harvest. 

Total  group  pressure.  Certain  special  features 
characterize  the  feast  on  the  sabbatical  year 
(31:9-13).  On  this  year  “you  shall  read  this  law 
before  all  Israel  in  their  hearing.”  Notice  that 
everyone  is  there  and  hears  it;  all  hear  the  special 
provisions  of  the  sabbatical  and  Jubilee.  The 
servants  and  sojourners  are  there  and  they  hear 
the  prescriptions  of  justice  and  mercy!  Hence 
arises  a total  group  pressure  for  keeping  the  law; 
the  laws  are  not  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocratic 
few  or  manipulated  by  the  politically  powerful. 
Granted,  this  did  happen  in  Israel’s  history,  as 
with  Ahab  and  Naboth’s  vineyard,  but  not 
without  prophetic  condemnation. 

This  reading  of  the  law  was  also  a basic  form  of 
religious  education,  a passing  of  the  religious 
heritage  onto  the  next  generation.  The  text 
specifies  that  “the  little  ones”  and  the  sojourners 
are  to  be  gathered  in  to  hear  the  reading,  along 
with  the  rest,  so  “that  they  may  hear  and  learn  to 
fear  the  Lord  your  God,  and  be  careful  to  do  all 
the  words  of  this  law”  (31:12b,  repeated  in  v.  13). 

On  our  Mennonite  calendar  we  have  Church 
School  Day,  usually  around  Labor  Day,  and  in 
communities  with  rural  orientation,  often  a 
harvest  celebration  in  October.  I’m  wondering  if 
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these  should  not  be  merged  with  stewardship  and 
mission,  themes  which  we  will  see  are  also  hooked 
onto  this  feast  in  later  Judeo-Christian  history. 

By  blending  these,  we  gain  a more  holistic  view  of 
our  religious  identity  and  spiritual  life. 

Mandate  from  Leviticus.  The  Levitical 
mandate  for  the  feast  (23:39-43)  also  underscores 
the  seven-day  period  and  the  time  for  rejoicing.  It 
aids  the  latter  by  prescribing  celebrative  action. 
Take  the  firstfruit  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of 
palm  trees,  boughs  of  leafy  trees,  and  willows 
from  the  brook,  and  then  join  in  a procession  of 
rejoicing  before  the  Lord. 

Such  fanfare  might  be  too  much  for  us  Men- 
nonites;  we  might  prefer  business  sessions 
instead!  Perhaps  the  next  three  points  are  more 
suitable  to  our  makeup. 

Leviticus  gives  three  additional  emphases  for 
this  feast. 

The  first  and  eighth  days — the  first  and  last — 
shall  be  days  of  solemn  rest.  But  this  rest  does  not 
preclude  the  celebration  of  rejoicing,  for  it  too  is 
scheduled  for  the  first  day.  God’s  rest  is  joyful,  a 
point  we  struggle  to  learn. 

Second,  for  these  seven  days  all  are  to  live  in 
booths — tents — and  remember  the  time  when  Is- 
rael’s food  consisted  only  of  the  manna  and  quails 
which  God  sent. 

And  third,  you  shall  specifically  remember  that 
God  made  Israel  dwell  in  booths  when  he  brought 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Here  the  lesson  is  about  both  deliverance  and 
discipline,  with  emphasis  on  the  latter.  Such  a 
seven-day  stint  each  year  would  undoubtedly 
make  Israel  grateful  for  their  present  more 
comfortable  dwellings  and  food.  Memory  of  the 
past  and  rejoicing  for  the  present  were  thus  the 
twin  motifs  of  this  celebrative  event. 

We  need  to  learn  from  the  Feast  of  Booths  how 
I to  remember  important  experiences  from  our 
past.  This  feast  simulated  Israel’s  past  life  in  the 
i desert.  The  structure  of  their  life  for  these  seven 
days,  with  its  extensive  impact  upon  the  five 
senses,  had  a powerful  effect  upon  the  people’s 
self-identity,  passed  from  one  generation  to 
i another. 

K we  as  a Mennonite  people  really  want  to 
remember  our  Anabaptist  beginnings,  our  rural 
heritage,  and  our  experiences  from  World  Wars  I 
and  II  and  the  Vietnam  period,  then  we  should 
devise  some  type  of  simulated  living  during  an 
annual  festival  as  suggested  above.  This  will  not 
be  entertainment  by  some  for  the  many,  but  a 
participation  of  all  in  the  actual  structure  of 


experience  which  we  seek  to  maintain  as  part  of 
our  identity  in  being  God’s  people. 

I am  convinced  that  such  would  not  be  diver- 
sion from  Vision  95  but  a powerful  way  of  helping 
us  be  the  kind  of  people  we  want  to  be  when  we 
get  there.  As  we  shall  see,  Israel’s  Feast  of  Booths 
provided  the  spiritual  experience  and  images  for 
Scripture’s  ultimate  missionary  vision. 

From  then  to  now.  Four  selected  scriptures 
will  help  us  make  the  journey  from  Israel’s  Feast 
of  Booths  to  God’s  cosmic  Vision  95. 


Stewardship  consummates  in  this 
giorious  vision  of  seeing  aii  things 
gathered  together  ‘into  Christ 
in  praise  of  God.’ 


1.  Psalm  118:15-29.  As  Hugo  Zorrilla  has  shown 
in  his  study  of  liberation  connected  to  the  Feast  of 
Booths  as  reflected  in  John  7-10,  many  psalms 
were  used  in  Israel’s  worship  during  these  seven 
days  in  the  desert.  He  gives  the  following  cycle  of 
psalms  used  for  daily  worship: 

Day  1:  Psalm  105  Day  4:  Psalm  94 

Day  2:  Psalm  29  Day  5:  Psalm  94  again 

Day  3:  Psalm  1 Day  6:  Psalm  81 
Day  7:  Psalm  82 

Other  psalms  were  also  used  during  the  week, 
especially  those  stressing  God’s  blessing  upon  the 
people  in  the  harvest  and  also  in  leadership,  even 
kingship.  Here  the  accent  fell  upon  God’s  es- 
tablishment of  justice  and  equity  for  the  people. 
To  be  maintained  through  the  leadership.  God’s 
sovereignty  over  all  other  gods  was  also  stressed. 
Perhaps  the  most  influential  psalm  in  shaping 
the  character  of  the  feast  was  118. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  gospel  story  of  the 
events  of  Jesus’  “Jerusalem  ministry”  could  guess 
that  its  early  part  transpired  at  the  time  of  the 
feast  of  Booths.  The  theology  of  the  feast  in- 
terprets Jesus,  or,  put  differently,  Jesus  fulfills 
the  meaning  and  vision  of  the  feast.  As  for  the 
psalm  itself,  it  is  likely  that  the  feast  in  part 
shaped  the  psalm,  and  the  psalm  in  part  also 
shaped  the  feast. 

Basic  visual  symbols  of  the  week  were 
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branches,  lights,  and  water.  Water  was  poured 
upon  the  altar  several  times  during  the  week,  and 
especially  on  the  last  day.  It  was  a symbol  of 
God’s  sustaining  presence  in  the  wilderness, 
reminding  Israel  of  the  time  when  water  flowed 
miraculously  from  the  rock  as  well  as  the 
nourishing  resource  for  crops  and  food  in  their 
present  life. 

2.  Ezekiel  1^5:25  -1^7:12.  This  part  of  Ezekiel’s 
great  vision  for  a restored  temple  and  land  is 
pegged  as  the  contribution  of  the  Feast  of 


God  gave  them  good  harvests,  water 
and  food  in  abundance,  enhancing  their 
thanks  through  wilderness  memories. 


Tabernacles  to  the  life  of  the  people  in  this  new 
age  (45:25).  The  people  bring  the  prescribed  offer- 
ings into  this  holy  city,  and  in  order  to  make  the 
trip  a true  festival  everyone  had  to  go  out  of  the 
city  at  the  opposite  end  from  where  they  came  in. 
This  would  mean  meeting  people  you  hadn’t  seen 
since  last  year!  This  is  all  part  of  the  social  fes- 
tival nature  of  the  feast. 

What  comes  as  a new  feature  is  the  water  that 
flows  out  from  the  south  end  of  the  temple  and 
becomes  a deeper  and  deeper  stream,  then  a river 
deep  enough  to  swim  in  (Does  that  mean  we  could 
have  a river  for  swimming  at  our  festival?),  and 
finally  a source  converting  the  Dead  Sea  into  a 
fresh-water  lake  sustaining  an  abundant  fish 
world.  On  the  riverbanks  will  grow  all  kinds  of 
trees  producing  plentiful  fruit  varieties,  and  the 
trees’  leaves  will  be  for  healing! 

Remember  the  diet  during  the  40  years  of 
wilderness  life  and  the  many  plagues  and  ill- 
nesses? Ezekiel’s  vision  provides  God’s  remedy 
and  blessing.  Yes,  we  remember  the  past  in  order 
not  to  forget  God’s  steadfast  love  (Ps.  118:29),  but 
we  do  not  let  the  past  bind  the  present  or  ham- 
string the  future.  God  will  be  (jod  who  does  new 
things! 

3.  John  7:37-39.  “On  the  last  day  of  the  feast, 
the  great  day,  Jesus  stood  up  and  proclaimed,  Tf 
any  one  thirst,  let  him  come  to  me  and  drink.  He 
who  believes  in  me,  as  the  scripture  has  said, 

“Out  of  his  heart  shall  flow  rivers  of  living 
water.”  ’ Now  this  he  said  about  the  Spirit,  which 
those  who  believed  in  him  were  to  receive. ...” 

With  this  great  invitation  from  Jesus,  echoing 
Isaiah  55,  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  Ezekiel’s  vision.  Jesus  himself  supplies 
the  water,  better  even  than  an  artesian  well.  The 
supply  is  so  vast  that  rivers  gush  out  of  us  who 
receive  it.  Here  two  of  the  great  feasts  converge, 
for  the  water  is  now  the  symbol  of  the  Spirit, 
given  at  the  Pentecost  feast.  This  is  the  source  of 


the  “abundant  life,”  which  paradoxically  in  God’s 
way  of  doing  things,  is  the  culmination  of  the 
wilderness  discipline. 

Jesus  is  the  water  of  life,  the  light  of  the  world 
(ch.  9),  and  life  for  the  world  (chs.  11-20).  John’s 
Gospel  develops  Jesus  as  the  light  of  the  world  in 
relation  to  both  the  fall  Tabernacles  Feast  and 
the  early  winter  Feast  of  Dedication.  The  life 
symbolism  flows  over  the  whole  book  but  is 
concentrated,  as  we  would  expect  from  the  first 
article,  in  relation  to  the  Passover  Feast  (ch. 
ll:ff). 

Revelation  7:9;  22: 1-5.  We  come  now  to 
stewardship’s  consummation  via  the  life  of  this 
harvest  feast  in  Israel’s  praise  and  thanksgiving 
to  God.  The  great  multitude  which  no  one  could 
number,  “standing  before  the  throne  and  before 
the  Lamb,”  are  waving  palm  branches  in  their 
hands!  They  cry  out  the  song  of  triumph,  “Salva- 
tion belongs  to  our  God  . . . and  to  the  Lamb!” 

In  the  final  scene  of  the  vision,  we  see  again  the 
river  of  water  flowing  out  from  the  temple,  speci- 
fically, “From  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb”  (22:1).  The  sea  is  no  more,  only  the  river  of 
the  water  of  life  streams  forth.  But  it  goes  not 
only  down  to  the  Dead  Sea,  changing  salt  to  fresh 
water,  but  it  goes  out  everywhere,  nurturing  the 
tree  of  life  (which  we  haven’t  seen  since  Genesis 
3),  which  produces  different  fruit  for  each  month 
of  the  year  all  year  for  all  people.  Those  who  wor- 
ship God  and  have  washed  their  robes  eat  from 
the  tree,  and  its  food  never  ends.  No  more  hunger 
in  the  wilderness;  water  and  food  are  ever  in 
abundance. 

The  leaves  from  the  trees  on  the  riverbanks  are 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations,  presumably  to 
bring  them  to  the  shalom  of  the  Lord  God’s  reign 
over  all  peoples.  No  more  human  lights  are 
needed,  not  even  the  sun,  for  the  Lord  God  is  the 
light,  even  as  Psalm  118:27  had  anticipated. 

Water,  food,  healing,  light!  Not  for  Jews  only, 
nor  Mennonites  only,  but  for  all  who  say  yes  to 
the  One  who  said,  “Drink  of  me,”  on  the  last  day 
of  the  feast.  Where  does  stewardship  consum- 
mate? It  consummates  in  this  glorious  vision  of 
seeing  all  things  gathered  together  into  Christ  in 
praise  of  God! 

The  Giver  of  all.  God  redeemed  us  from  death 
(Passover).  God  gave  us  land  and  law,  blessing  us 
with  food  and  social  health  (Pentecost).  God  gave 
us  good  harvests,  water  and  food  in  abundance, 
enhancing  our  thanks  through  wilderness 
memories  (Tabernacles).  God  is  the  Giver  of  all, 
and  all  belongs  to  God!  True  stewardship  never 
says  less;  it,  rather,  yearns  for  all  of  God’s  crea- 
tion to  join  in  on  the  song! 

This  fall’s  celebrations  of  harvest,  stewardship, 
and  mission  call  us  again  to  confess  anew  whose 
we  are  and  whose  also  we  want  the  world  to  be- 
come, in  thanks  and  praise.  ^ 
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BEHOLD  GOD  AT  WORK 

Building  Christ’s  Kingdom  through... 
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-JL.  hanks  for  your  part  in  building 

Christ's  kingdom.  If  you're  looking  for  a place  to  serve,  have 
funds  to  contribute,  or  want  to  pray  for  specific  needs,  contact  Eastern 
Board. 


Praying  partners 
Joyful  givers 
Willing  workers 


• A young  Filipino  pastor  and 
his  wife  who  build  the  church 
amid  violence  and  danger. 

• Joe,  an  honest  skeptic,  who 
could  not  condemn  Christian 
faith  before  he  tried  it.  He  now 
shares  his  faith  in  Peru. 

• Ed,  a former  drug  addict,  who 
now  leads  a church  planting  in 
Pennsylvania. 

• Mike,  a YES  worker  in  France, 
who  saw  Muslim  youth  come  to 
faith  in  Jesus. 

• Mamitu,  an  Ethiopian  believer, 
who  brought  her  friends  to  faith 
despite  the  insults  of  her  peers. 
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Church  news 


Stan  Kropf  of  MennonKe  Church  General  Board  leads  singing  at  the  Vision  95  conference  near  Hesston,  Kans. 


Vision  95  event  fires  up 
1 20  ‘prime  movers’ 


A Vision  95  conference  for  “nurturing 
the  vision”  fired  up  120  representatives 
from  all  21  conferences  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  several  church  agencies.  Gen- 
eral Board  executive  secretary  Jim  Lapp 
challenged  them  to  be  “prime  movers” 
back  home  for  Vision  95 — the  denomina- 
tion’s 10-year  goals  to  increase  mem- 
bership and  giving. 

One  participant  called  the  Oct.  14-16 
event  a “revival  meeting”  and  noted  that 
everyone  was  going  home  saying,  “We 
can  do  it!”  The  organizers  said  the  con- 
ference went  beyond  their  expectations  in 
terms  of  numbers  and  enthusiasm. 

The  event,  held  at  the  new  Cross  Wind 
Retreat  Center  near  Hesston,  Kans., 
brought  together  people  who  would  nor- 
mally meet  separately  in  “reference  coun- 
cils”— conference  missions  leaders, 
churchwide  stewardship  council,  confer- 
ence ministers,  and  others.  The  par- 
ticipants met  together  in  plenary  sessions 
and  also  separately  with  their  conference 
delegations  and  their  reference  councils. 

Much  time  was  spent  in  worship,  which 
was  led  by  Marlene  Kropf  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries.  One 
organizer  said,  “Worship  and  prayer  are 
at  the  very  heart  of  what  we’re  about” 
and  “we’re  not  just  doing  it  to  be  polite.” 

The  conference  opened  with  a look  back 
at  Anabaptist/Mennonite  history  and 
then  a look  at  the  future  of  society.  Lynn 
Miller,  pastor  of  South  Union  Mennonite 


Church  of  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  told  stories 
of  Anabaptists  and  pointed  out  the  “bot- 
tom line”  for  both  the  Anabaptists  of 
yesterday  and  the  Mennonites  of  today: 
an  inward  surrender  to  Jesus  Christ  as 
Lord.  Howard  Snyder,  a professor  at 
United  Theological  Seminary  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  called  for  an  “active  optimism”  for 
the  future,  avoiding  both  triumphalism 
and  pessimism. 


Sam  Hernandez  calls  for  “major  shifts”  in  the 
Mennonite  Church. 


In  a humorous  but  thought-provoking 
address  on  “Welcoming  the  Strangers,” 
Hispanic  Mennonite  leader  Sam  Her- 
nandez said  the  Mennonite  Church  “will 
need  to  undergo  some  major  shifts”  in 
order  to  be  open  to  new  people.  One  would 
be  a shift  from  an  ethnic  mentality  to  an 
all-inclusive  mentality.  Another  would  be 
from  a nurture  mentality  to  a vision 
mentality.  “Too  much  of  our  activity  is 
for  ourselves,”  he  said. 

Hernandez,  who  recalled  how  he  was 
welcomed  as  a stranger  36  years  ago,  said 
the  influx  of  new  people  will  not  cause 
Mennonites  to  lose  their  identity  as  long 
as  their  identity  is  not  based  on  ethnicity. 
In  fact,  the  new  people  may  help  the 
church  get  back  to  its  Anabaptist  roots. 
He  also  said  that,  while  being  sensitive  to 
the  newcomers’  viewpoints,  Mennonites 
“shouldn’t  be  afraid  to  tell  them  clearly 
what  we  believe.” 

Responding  to  some  of  the  criticism  of 
Vision  95  that  he  has  heard,  Hernandez 
singled  out  those  who  see  the  goals  as  a 
“numbers  game”  and  those  who  think 
nothing  will  happen  until  renewal  comes. 
“Since  when  is  renewal  a prerequisite  for 
obedience?”  he  asked.  “I’ve  seen  people 
renewed  to  the  point  of  walking  on  air  but 
who  don’t  see  the  needs  around  them.” 
Turning  to  the  specific  numbers  included 
in  the  goals,  he  asked,  “How  else  do  we 
measure  how  we’re  doing?”  The  goals  are 
vague  otherwise,  he  said. 

At  the  end  of  the  conference,  the 
reference  councils  reported  on  their  sep- 
arate meetings.  Orval  Shank  of  Virginia 
said  the  stewardship  group  will  urge  con- 
gregations to  hold  financial  planning 
workshops  and  to  send  out  Vision  95 
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teams  for  witness/service.  Christine 
Wenger  of  Pennsylvania  said  the  nurture 
group  is  encouraging  larger  conferences 
to  share  resources  with  smaller  ones.  Ed 
Metzler  of  Indiana,  noting  that  nearly 
half  of  the  peace/service  group  were 
military  veterans,  said  Mennonites  have  a 
striking  witness  to  offer  in  the  area  of 
peace  and  that  many  are  responding. 

The  participants  also  reported  on  their 
separate  sessions  as  conference  delega- 
tions. They  told  how  their  conferences  are 
working  at  the  Vision  95  goals  now  and 
what  they  plan  to  do  in  the  future.  Gor- 
don Erb  of  the  new  Eastern  Canada  Con- 
ference confessed  that  “we  are  good  at  or- 
ganizing things  and  helping  the  needy, 
but  we’re  not  so  good  at  leading  people  to 
Christ.”  Allan  Yoder  of  Southwest  Con- 
ference said  three  things  are  expected  of 
each  of  the  congregations  in  his  con- 
ference— tithing,  evangelism,  and  peace/ 
justice  projects. 

The  chief  organizers  of  the  Vision  95 
conference  were  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries.  Serving  as 
moderators  were  MBCM  executive  secre- 
tary Gordon  Zook  and  MBM  president 
Paul  Gingrich. 

“This  sounds  almost  too  simple  and 
pious,”  said  Jim  Lapp  in  a closing 
challenge  to  the  participants,  “but  I call 
you  to  a renewed  commitment  to  Jesus 
and  his  kingdom.” — Steve  Shenk 


Hayden,  EMC  group 
arrested  at  demonstration 
for  the  homeless 

A vigil  aiming  to  draw  attention  to  the 
thousands  of  homeless  people  facing  the 
oncoming  winter  months  landed  27  people 
in  jail  recently — 19  of  them  from  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  and  eight  of  them 
from  Justice  House,  a community  of  for- 
merly homeless  people  in  Roanoke,  Va. 

The  Justice  House  residents  and  their 
leader.  Pastor  David  Hayden,  had  invited 
the  EMC  community  to  join  with  them  at 
a demonstration  in  Washington.  Hayden 
is  one  of  10  persons  on  a 48-day  fast  call- 
ing attention  to  the  need  for  affordable 
housing  for  all  Americans.  He  and  Mitch 
Snyder,  who  heads  the  Community  for 
Creative  Nonviolence  in  Washington,  or- 
ganized the  fast  and  vigils  to  take  place 
from  late  September  until  Election  Day 
on  Nov.  8.  This  was  the  first  of  many 
groups  planning  some  kind  of  action  dur- 
ing this  time  period. 

Originally  the  participants,  a total  of 
some  150  people,  planned  on  carrying  a 
six-foot  wooden  cross  representing  the 
suffering  of  the  homeless  into  the  U.S. 
Capitol.  But  they  were  intercepted  and 
told  that  because  the  Capitol  steps  were 
being  repaired  they  would  have  to  use  one 


of  the  two  side  entrances.  The  group  de- 
cided since  the  purpose  of  the  activity  was 
to  call  attention  to  the  plight  of  the  home- 
less that  the  best  option  would  be  to 
continue  their  vigil  in  the  street. 

Still  carrying  the  wooden  cross  which 
had  been  made  by  two  homeless  men, 
they  then  occupied  the  intersection  of 
First  and  East  Capitol  streets,  where  they 
prayed  and  sang.  After  about  10  minutes 
they  were  arrested  and  charged  with 
blocking  traffic  and  demonstrating  with- 
out a permit. 

EMC  professor  Titus  Bender,  one  of 
those  arrested,  said  that  the  group  who 
moved  into  the  street  knew  they  would 
probably  be  arrested  and  were  prepared 
for  that  outcome.  “The  EMC  group  was 
there  to  demonstrate  our  solidarity  with 
the  Justice  House  people  and  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Affordable  Housing  Act  soon 
to  be  up  for  a vote  in  Congress,”  he  said. 
“The  idea  of  civil  disobedience  was  one  we 
did  not  take  lightly,  but  a portion  of  us 
from  EMC  decided  we  would  do  it.” 

The  group  cooperated  with  the  Capitol 
police  during  the  arrests.  Processing  took 
about  six  hours  and  from  there  the  men 
and  women  were  separated  and  moved  to 
different  precinct  jails.  A 12-year-old  girl 
from  Justice  House,  who  had  carried  a 
sign  saying,  “Why  Can’t  I Have  a Home, 
Too?”  was  sent  to  a juvenile  detention 
facility.  She  was  then  released  to  Justice 
House  members. 

The  28-hour  jail  ordeal  was  a life- 
changing experience  for  many  of  the  EMC 
participants.  Hugh  Stoll,  a senior  from 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  said,  “I  feel  like  I was  be- 
ing called  to  stand  in  solidarity  with  the 
people  from  Justice  House  and  it  was  im- 
portant to  me  to  stand  with  them  all  the 
way,  even  if  it  meant  going  to  jail.”  Anne 
Marie  Stoner,  a senior  from  Bethesda, 
Md.,  said  imprisonment  was  a “dehu- 
manizing” experience.  “The  lights  were 
on  all  night  and  people  were  constantly 
coming  and  going.  I never  knew  what 
would  happen  next.  There  was  no  mat- 
tress on  the  steel  bunk  and  the  cell  was 
very  cold.” 

David  Hayden,  an  ordained  pastor  in 


Virginia  Conference,  had  discussed  his 
plans  for  the  fast  and  protest  with 
conference  officials.  “David  is  a man  with 
a very  radical  approach,”  said  Glendon 
Blosser,  director  of  home  ministries,  “but 
he  has  a very  clear  sense  of  mission.”  He 
praised  the  ministry  of  Justice  House  and 
expressed  support  for  Hayden’s  work  and 
his  calling  to  homeless  people. 

EMC  president  Joe  Lapp  stated  that 
while  he  may  not  personally  agree  with 
their  methods,  he  supports  the  students’ 
motives.  “I  feel  we  as  a nation  have  not 
dealt  appropriately  with  the  issue  of  the 
homeless,”  he  said.  “It’s  impressive  to  see 
our  students  wrestling  with  this  kind  of 
an  issue.  I think  it’s  indicative  of  the 
quality  of  student  that  we  have  here.” 

— Gretchen  Maust 


Fort  Wayne  church 
marks  85  years, 
hears  pastor’s  dream 

First  Mennonite  Church  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  marked  its  85th  year  recent- 
ly. Elder  Marvin  Frey  led  the  congrega- 
tion through  a full  program  of  activities 
at  a special  Sunday  morning  worship  ser- 
vice. He  paid  tribute  to  Edna  Martz,  who 
has  been  a member  for  68  years.  His- 
torian J.  C.  Wenger  traced  the  congrega- 
tion’s history  and  early  leaders  and 
challenged  the  members  to  proclaim  their 
biblical  faith  to  the  generation  they  are 
serving  now. 

The  congregation  includes  refugees 
from  Laos,  a family  from  Chile,  and  a 
number  of  people  from  a non-Mennonite 
background. 

Pastor  Mark  Vincent  gave  a rousing 
challenge  to  the  congregation.  In  Martin 
Luther  King  fashion,  he  spelled  out  his 
dream  for  First  Mennonite:  a ministry  to 
latch-key  children,  tutoring  illiterate  per- 
sons, sheltering  the  homeless,  a commu- 
nity housing  program,  community  educa- 
tion classes,  leadership  training  pro- 
grams, sending  out  missionaries,  and  a 
church  overflowing. — Roy  Koch 


Mennonite  pastor  David  Hayden  (center,  with  beard)  ieads  a demonstration  into  the  street 
beside  the  U.S.  Capitoi  in  Washington. 
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Mennonite  youth 
see  conflict 
in  Northern  ireiand 

“The  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland  is 
very  complicated;  there  aren’t  any  easy 
solutions.”  That’s  the  way  one  of  six  par- 
ticipants saw  things  aher  Mennonite 
Youth  Venture’s  first  foray  into  the  trou- 
bled Irish  scene. 

Two  Canadians  and  four  Americans 
worked  three  weeks  recently  with  David 
Moser  in  West  Belfast.  Moser  is  a long- 
term North  American  worker  sponsored 
by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

The  Mennonite  Youth  Venture  group 
was  part  of  a larger  international  team  of 
some  30  young  adults  recruited  by  174 
Trust,  a Christian  organization  which 
provides  a year-round  presence  in  a pre- 
dominantly Roman  Catholic  neighbor- 
hood. Two  local  congregations— Presby- 
terian and  Baptist — hosted  the  group. 


Six  North  Americans  went  to  Northern  Ireiand 
under  Youth  Venture:  (left  to  right)  Amy  Birky, 
Laura  Kirchhofer,  Tom  Lerdal,  Gary  Martin, 
Sua  Yang,  and  Jeff  Liechty. 

During  the  first  week,  the  team  en- 
gaged teenagers  in  soccer  and  football, 
along  with  day  trips  to  the  mountains  and 
beach.  Nearly  150  children  from  ages 
three  to  11  registered  for  morning  Bible 
club  during  week  two.  Both  Protestant 
and  Catholic  families  entrusted  their 


children  to  be  together— something  un- 
usual in  itself  in  Northern  Ireland — for 
crafts,  games,  and  Bible  stories. 

“It  was  good  to  see  friendships  develop 
between  volunteers  and  neighborhood 
young  people,”  said  Moser.  “The  North 
American  Mennonites  added  a good  cross- 
cultural  flavor.  Youth  and  children  en- 
joyed getting  to  know  them.” 

Amid  the  reality  of  soldiers  patrolling 
the  streets  and  military  helicopters  keep- 
ing surveillance,  the  North  American  vol- 
unteers felt  firsthand  the  historic  tension 
which  has  marked  the  Irish  setting  for 
generations.  But  the  memories  which 
dominated  finally  focused  on  friends,  the 
Youth  Venturers  agreed.  “The  friendships 
I’ve  formed  with  new  people  in  Northern 
Ireland  is  the  most  important  part  of  my 
experience,”  one  participant  said. 

Mennonite  Youth  Venture  is  sponsored 
by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (Menno- 
nite Church)  and  Commission  on  Educa- 
tion (General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church). 


KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

The  ‘greenhouse  effect’ 
on  the  earth 

The  hot,  dry  summer  of  1988  was  a 
serious  inconvenience  to  some  people — a 
disaster  to  others.  Was  it  a long-term 
warming  of  the  earth  caused  by  the 
“greenhouse  effect”  or  was  it  only  an  up- 
ward blip  in  one  of  the  natural  weather 
cycles  which  have  occurred  as  long  as 
weather  records  have  been  kept?  If  it  is 
indeed  the  former,  what  can  be  done  to 
correct  it? 

Those  who  speak  of  a greenhouse  effect 
point  out  that  the  increased  burning  of 
fossil  fuels  has  resulted  in  a larger  con- 
centration of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  at- 
mosphere. This  forms  a natural  shield 
much  like  the  glass  in  a greenhouse  which 
allows  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  come  to  the 
earth,  but  the  usual  reflection  of  this  heat 
back  into  space  is  partially  trapped  by  the 
greenhouse.  The  earth  is  thus  warmer 
than  it  would  be  otherwise. 

Some  observers  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  enough  evidence  as  yet  to  es- 
tablish definitively  the  reality  of  the 
greenhouse  effect  on  the  earth’s  tempera- 
tures. They  point  out  that  the  summer  of 
1988,  though  hot  and  dry,  was  not  as  had 
as  several  of  the  summers  in  the  1930s. 
Furthermore,  though  1988  was  a hot  and 
dry  summer  for  North  America,  it  was 
cold  and  wet  in  England  and  Western 
Europe,  where  large  volumes  of  fossil 
fuels  have  also  been  burned. 

Those  who  fear  the  greenhouse  effect 
point  out  that  the  worst  results  are  yet  to 
come.  In  addition  to  possible  temperature 
increase,  carbon  dioxide  may  become  a 
problem.  Through  the  process  of  photo- 
synthesis, carbon  dioxide  is  converted 


back  into  oxygen  and  carbohydrates.  But 
it  is  feared  that  rapid  deforestation  may 
be  retarding  this  process.  Huge  rain 
forests  in  Brazil  are  being  destroyed  at  an 
accelerating  pace.  An  area  half  the  size  of 
the  United  States  has  gone  up  in  flames 
because  of  slash-and-burn  clearing  tech- 
niques. 

Brazilian  policy  has  worldwide  implica- 
tions. But  the  United  States  is  not  in  a 
strong  position  to  condemn  it.  Brazil’s 
population  is  growing  rapidly,  and  its 
people  need  land  for  food,  and  the  big  logs 
they  sell  for  timber  provide  funds  for  eco- 
nomic development.  Isn’t  this  exactly 
what  the  U.S.  has  been  doing  for  years? 
Furthermore,  near  every  American  city 
one  finds  huge  areas  which  once  had 
grass  or  timber  cover  but  which  have  now 
been  blacktopped  for  parking.  We,  too, 
have  retarded  the  photosynthesis  process. 

The  increase  in  the  burning  of  fossil 
fuels  must  be  stopped.  One  way  to  accom- 
plish this  would  be  through  an  increased 
use  of  nuclear  power.  In  America  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  Europe  and  Japan, 
nuclear  energy  is  associated  with  the  fear 
of  accidents  in  the  power  plants.  Perhaps 
sometime  in  the  future  safer  nuclear  en- 
ergy through  fusion  rather  than  fission 
may  replace  our  overwhelming  current 
dependence  on  fossil  fuels. 

Studies  of  the  energy  problem  show 
that  the  most  fruitful  method  of  reducing 
dependence  on  fossil  fuels  is  through  con- 
servation. Some  progress  has  already 
been  made.  Frightened  by  long  lines  of 
cars  seeking  to  buy  gasoline  following  oil 
price  increases  and  embargoes  of  the 
1970s,  many  people  sought  to  buy  more 
fuel-efficient  cars.  In  the  Energy  Con- 
servation Act  of  1975  the  U.S.  Congress 
established  fuel  economy  standards  of 


27'/2  miles  per  gallon  as  the  average  for  a 
car  maker’s  entire  fleet  of  cars. 

But  the  Transportation  Department 
was  also  given  authority  to  allow  lower 
standards  if  “changing  economic,  technol- 
ogical, and  energy  developments”  make 
this  advisable.  The  department  has  made 
ample  use  of  this  loophole  in  the  law  and 
has  permitted  lower  fuel  economy  stan- 
dards in  1986,  1987,  and  1988.  In  1988  the 
requirement  was  26  miles  per  gallon.  In 
October  this  was  raised  to  26V2  for  1989 
models,  a slight  improvement  but  still 
well  below  the  27V2  figure  originally  es- 
tablished by  Congress. 

Two  other  things  could  be  done.  The 
most  important  would  be  to  increase  the 
tax  on  gasoline.  Americans  use  about 
twice  as  much  energy  as  Europeans.  A 
major  reason  for  this  is  our  love  affair 
with  the  car.  Mennonite  missionaries  in 
France  have  told  me  that  gasoline  there 
costs  about  $3  a gallon  and  most  of  the 
difference  is  the  much  higher  French  tax. 
It  would  be  unwise  suddenly  to  increase 
the  American  tax  to  European  levels.  But 
certainly  it  should  be  done  gradually  over 
the  next  10  years. 

Higher  gasoline  taxes  would  be  a great- 
er burden  on  the  poor  than  the  rich.  They 
should,  therefore,  be  accompanied  by 
heavy  “gas-guzzler”  excise  taxes  on  large 
luxury  cars.  We  already  have  such  a tax, 
but  an  effort  to  double  the  tax  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate  this  year  by  a 43- 
41  vote. 

Apparently  it  is  hard  to  act  now  to 
alleviate  an  energy  problem  which  may 
become  more  evident  a decade  hence.  But 
if  we  persist  in  thinking  only  short  range 
we  may  ultimately  awake  to  the  fact  that 
our  long-range  problem  will  require  still 
more  drastic  action. — CarlKreider 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Nancy  Witmer,  Manheim,  Pa. 

In  his  article  entitled  “The  Question  of 
Origins”  (Oct.  4),  Kenneth  Erb  notes  the 
conflict  between  the  Genesis  account  of 
origins  and  the  explanation  of  origins  as 
scientists  understand  them.  He  states 
that  the  Bible  is  not  a science  textbook 
and  we  abuse  it  when  we  use  it  that  way. 

His  conclusions  raise  some  disturbing 
questions  for  me.  K the  Bible  contains 
inaccuracies  in  its  account  of  the  past 
(origins),  can  I trust  what  it  says  about 
the  future?  If  I question  the  Bible’s  teach- 
ings on  origins  because  they  can’t  be 
proved  by  scientific  data,  what  do  I do 
with  other  unprovable  teachings?  The 
resurrection,  for  example?  Is  God  limited 
to  acting  only  in  ways  I can  understand  or 
prove?  I think  not. 

When  I write  an  article  for  publication, 
my  editors  and  readers  expect  every  fact 
in  the  article  to  be  accurate.  Inaccuracies, 
even  in  peripheral  details,  reflect  nega- 
tively on  the  credibility  of  the  entire 
article.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
book  inspired  by  the  omniscient  God 
would  be  error-free? 

Blessings  to  you,  Dan,  as  you  edit 
Gospel  Herald.  I like  reading  articles  that 
make  me  think  through  what  I really 
believe,  even  when  I don’t  agree  with  the 
author. 


Ruby  Dunlap,  Mt.  Juliet,  Tenn. 

Should  any  members  of  the  sinful  hu- 
man race  be  surprised  or  shocked  when 
its  more  loathsome  expressions  become 
manifest  among  them?  Scripture  does  not 
mince  words  when  it  records  occasions  of 
incest  but  neither  does  it  wallow  in  sensa- 
tionalized details  that  belong  in  tabloids 
and  cheap  novels.  The  pattern  for  the 
church’s  dealing  with  this  problem  is  set 
forth  in  the  letters  to  the  Corinthians. 

The  effect  of  “The  Tree”  (Sept.  27) 'may 
be  to  encourage  a few  victims  to  seek 
healing,  but  far  more  powerful  is  the 
filthy  picture  our  imaginations  conjure 
up  at  the  explicit  language  and  the  dirty 
cloud  of  suspicion  and  mistrust  that  falls 
on  all  families,  decent  and  indecent  alike. 
If  this  article  were  dramatized  in  secular 
film,  it  would  be  rated  “R”  if  not  “X.”  It 
has  no  place  in  a magazine  claiming  to  be 
Christian. 

But  to  begin  to  cast  out  the  demons  of 
suspicion  among  us,  let  me  salute  and 
bless  the  wonderful  fathers  I know:  two 
grandfathers  living  in  heaven,  a beloved 
father  who  treated  his  daughters  with 
loving  respect  at  all  times,  a husband 


esteemed  highly  beyond  words  and  father 
to  his  pride  and  joy  (his  own  little 
daughter),  brothers,  brother-in-law,  cou- 
sins— all  happy  and  devoted  fathers  to 
beautiful  little  girls.  Yes,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  godly  fathers  like  them  who 
would  choose  rather  to  have  a millstone 
put  about  their  neck  and  be  cast  into  the 
sea  before  harming  any  one  of  their  little 
ones. 


Renae  Yoder,  Wellman,  Iowa 

I want  to  thank  Gospel  Herald  for 
printing  “The  Tree”  (Sept.  27).  The  Men- 
nonite  Church  needs  to  become  more 
aware  of  incest,  its  effects  on  families, 
and  how  the  church  can  help.  I also  want 
to  commend  the  author  for  her  courage  in 
sharing  this  with  the  Mennonite  com- 
munity. I hope  the  author  and  her  family 
of  origin  will  find  the  peace  and  healing 
she  desires. 


Nancy  C.  Smith,  Dallas,  Tex. 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  the  letter 
from  Bradlee  T.  Bame  in  “Readers  Say” 
(Sept.  13).  It  seemed  that  Mr.  Bame  was 
of  the  opinion  that  women  should  never 
speak  authoritatively  to  men. 

My  rebuttal  is  as  follows:  If  God  never 
felt  that  women  should  speak  with  au- 
thority, then  why  did  he  appoint  the 
woman,  Deborah,  as  judge  over  Israel 
(Judges  4-5)?  Why  was  the  woman,  Anna, 
the  first  person  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  publicly  proclaim  Jesus  as  Savior 
of  the  world  to  someone  outside  Jesus’ 
own  family  (Luke  2:36-38)?  Why  were 
women  the  first  humans  to  publicly  pro- 
claim Jesus’  resurrection?  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  God  had  truly  never  wanted 
women  to  speak  with  authority,  he  would 
not  have  moved  these  women  to  speak 
and  act.  He  would  always  have  chosen 
men  to  be  his  mouthpiece. 

My  second  point  is  that  when  Paul 
wrote  to  advise  the  churches,  he  often 
specified  what  was  his  own  opinion  and 
what  the  Lord  had  commanded  him  to 
write,  Paul’s  teaching  on  marriage  in  1 
Corinthians  7 is  a good  example  of  this.  In 
verse  10  he  credits  the  Lord  with  the  com- 
mand, but  in  verses  12  and  25  he  gives  his 
own  opinion  on  the  matters.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  1 Timothy,  Paul  is  advising 
Timothy,  not  giving  him  commands  from 
the  Lord.  This  is  not  to  say  Paul’s  advice 
is  not  good,  but  advice  from  an  apostle 
hardly  qualifies  as  a command  from  the 
Lord. 

Third,  the  Lord  commanded  us  to  love 
others  more  than  ourselves  and  to  go  and 
teach  others  about  Jesus’  love.  Women 


are  certainly  not  excluded  from  this  com- 
mand. If  the  Samaritan  woman  in  John  4 
had  not  spoken  with  authority  to  the  men 
and  women  of  her  village,  many  would 
have  missed  the  chance  to  know  of  Jesus 
and  to  believe  in  him. 

I do  not  feel  the  Lord  approves  of  si- 
lencing women  to  whom  he  gives  au- 
thority. God  poured  out  one  Spirit  at 
Pentecost.  He  did  not  pour  out  one  Spirit 
for  men  and  a second,  inferior.  Spirit  for 
women.  Christ’s  Spirit  is  one  and  is  the 
one  thing  that  binds  all  Christians  to- 
gether, regardless  of  sex,  race,  or  social 
status  (Gal.  3:28).  If  God’s  Spirit  speaks 
to  us,  we  should  listen  no  matter  whose 
mouth  it  comes  from. 


James  S.  Lederach,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Obedience  to  God’s  rules  of  moral  con- 
duct is  the  response  of  Christian  faith. 
Christians  obey  God’s  commandments 
because  he  has  ordained  them.  Keith  Gra- 
ber  Miller’s  Sept.  6 article  seems  to  en- 
dorse such  obedience  by  denouncing 
situational  ethics  which  justify  pre- 
marital sex  where  there  is  “loving  com- 
mitment.” As  it  turns  out,  however, 
Graber  Miller  is  concerned  less  with 
obedience  than  with  elaborating  another 
sort  of  “contemporary  rationale”  for  the 
biblical  proscription  of  adultery. 

Whereas  situational  ethics  “under- 
stands” the  spirit  of  the  law  to  justify 
disobedience,  Graber  Miller  argues  that 
the  effects  of  disobedience  justify  obe- 
dience. Graber  Miller’s  argument,  how- 
ever, devalues  God’s  Word  by  suggesting 
the  rational  capacity  to  understand  a rule 
as  the  criterion  for  obedience  of  it.  Those 
whom  safe  sex  in  secure  privacy  has 
fulfilled,  Graber  Miller’s  argument 
provides  no  good  reason  to  obey. 
Conversely,  those  who  obey  to  avoid  the 
consequences  Graber  Miller  describes  will 
have  learned  little  about  obedience. 

Yet  there  is  something  salutary  to  be 
found  between  the  lines.  Behind  Graber 
Miller’s  self-satisfaction  with  having 
understood  and  obeyed  lurks  a genuine 
uneasiness  with  sex,  betraying  a 
conscience  which  rectitude  has  not  cured. 
Anxiety  with  sexual  sin  speaks  more 
about  God’s  law  than  do  Graber  Miller’s 
rationalizations. 

Obedience  in  covenanted  relationship 
with  God,  as  faithfulness  within  the 
sacrament  of  marriage,  does  not  consist 
mainly  of  the  expectation  that  the  effects 
of  our  conduct  will  vindicate  God’s  rules. 
Paradoxically,  the  impetus  for  Christian 
obedience  is  the  abject  sense  of  inade- 
quacy to  obey  and  of  obedience.  In  that 
context  alone  does  faith  in  forgiveness  for 
disobedience  and  wrong-headed 
obedience  alike  have  meaning. 
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A new  congregation  made  up  of  Indonesian 
immigrants  has  been  established  in  the  Los 
Angeles  suburb  of  Alhambra.  Called  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  it  is  a church-planting  proj- 
ect of  Southwest  Conference,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  and  the  two  other  local  In- 
donesian Mennonite  congregations — Imman- 
uel in  Downey  and  Maranatha  in  Riverside. 
Sutanto  Adi,  pastor  of  both  Immanuel  and 
Maranatha,  is  giving  leadership  to  Zion  as 
well.  The  congregation  currently  consists  of 
about  40  people.  Alhambra  has  a large 
concentration  of  Indonesians  and  two  nearby 
universities  have  many  Indonesian  students. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  begin  a new  Men- 
nonite congregation  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.  A 

church  planter  is  currently  being  sought.  The 
city  had  a Mennonite  fellowship  that  met  for 
several  years,  but  it  disbanded  last  year  due  to 
lack  of  leadership.  The  new  church-planting  ef- 
fort is  a project  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Gulf  States  Fellowship. 

Goshen  College  is  the  new  home  of  an  out- 
standing collection  of  music  for  woodwind 
instruments.  The  1,200-volume  library  was 
donated  by  James  Lakin,  an  oboe  professor  at 
the  University  of  Iowa,  who  died  in  June. 
Lakin  decided  to  give  his  music  to  Goshen  be- 
cause of  his  close  friendship  with  GC  music 
professor  Lon  Sherer.  They  first  met  during 
their  doctoral  studies  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  had  performed  together. 

What  is  seminary  study  like?  How  can  I know 
if  theological  education  might  be  in  line  with 
my  life-planning  goals?  These  and  related 
questions  were  dealt  with  head-on  recently  at  a 
regional  “Exploring  Church  Ministries”  sem- 
inar in  Sarasota,  Fla.  Nearly  40  persons 
registered  for  the  event  which  was  sponsored 
by  Southeast  Conference  and  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Seminary.  Veteran  churchman  Charles 
Hostetter  used  a storytelling  approach  in  giv- 
ing three  inspirational  talks  based  on  personal 
experiences  in  ministry.  Conference  leaders 
and  seminary  professors  led  sessions  on  issues 
ranging  from  “How  Going  to  Seminary  Affects 
the  Family”  to  “Ministry  as  a Second  Career.” 

Rockway  Mennonite  Collegiate  has  released 
a commemorative  record  album  in  honor  of 
the  late  Frank  Epp  and  the  Canadian  Men- 
nonite Bicentennial.  Epp,  a well-known  educa- 
tor who  was  president  of  the  Bicentennial 
Commission,  died  in  1986  at  the  beginning  of 
the  bicentennial  year.  Rockway  is  a high  school 
in  Kitchener,  Ont.,  where  Epp  lived.  The  al- 
bum, entitled  Celebratio7i  200,  features  the 
school’s  Senior  Choir  and  Chamber  Orchestra. 
It  includes  music  that  was  used  in  a bicenten- 
nial tour  across  Canada  and  on  a television  spe- 
cial. The  tour  and  the  album  were  sponsored 
jointly  by  Rockway  and  the  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. The  album  is  available  for  $10  (plus  $3 
for  shipping/handling)  from  the  school  at  110 
Boon  Rd.,  Kitchener,  ON  N2G  3C8. 

Responses  to  the  October  “Builder”  survey 
are  poiming  in  at  about  50  per  day.  Sub- 
scribers were  asked  what  they  thought  about 
the  monthly  magazine  for  teachers  of  adult 
Sunday  school  classes.  Results  from  the  ques- 
tions about  the  frequency  and  size  show  that 
they  are  not  only  conscious  of  cost  but  are  also 
aware  that  too  much  cost-cutting  will  affect 
quality.  Builder  is  published  by  Mennonite 
Publishing  House.  David  Hiebert  is  the  in- 
terim editor,  succeeding  John  Rogers.  The  sur- 


vey will  help  determine  the  future  direction  of 
the  magazine. 

A Mennonite  program  will  be  shown  on  the 
ACTS  cable  network  in  November  and  De- 
cember. It  is  the  two  latest  editions  of  All 
God’s  People,  a video  series  about  people  and 
churches  following  God’s  call.  It  is  produced  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Edition  7 will  be 
aired  on  Nov.  6 at  5:30  p.m.  and  on  Nov.  7 at 
10:00  a.m.  Edition  8 will  be  aired  on  Dec.  4 at 
5:30  p.m.  and  on  Dec.  5 at  10:00  a.m.  Viewers 
should  confirm  the  times  in  their  local  cable 
system  listings. 

Graduate  students  in  mental  health  fields 
are  invited  to  apply  for  scholarships  for  the 
1989-90  academic  year.  They  are  offered 
through  the  Elmer  Ediger  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship Fund  by  Mennonite  Health  Services  (for- 
merly Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services)  and 
by  the  Mental  Health  Program  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Canada.  Five  or  six  stu- 
dents each  year  are  awarded  between  $500  and 
$1,000.  The  application  deadline  is  Feb.  1.  More 
information  is  available  from  MHS  at  Box  M, 
Akron,  PA  17501. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Ike  Porter  was  installed  as  pastor  of  South 
Colon  Mennonite  Church,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.,  on 
Oct.  2.  He  succeeds  Landis  Martin. 

•Gary  Zook  was  installed  as  pastor  of  North 
Side  Mennonite  Church,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  on 
Oct.  9.  He  served  previously  as  youth  minister 
at  Tressler  Mennonite  Church,  Greenwood, 
Del. 

•John  Burroughs  was  licensed  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  Strawberry  Lake  Mennonite  Church, 
Ogema,  Minn.,  on  Sept.  25. 


Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Glen  and  Elizabeth  Good  returned  to  France 
in  September  following  a three-month  home 
leave.  They  are  longtime  workers  with  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  who  are  cur- 
rently involved  in  leadership  training.  Their 
address  is  Foyer  Evangelique,  11  Allee  de  la 
Liberation,  F57100  Thionville,  France. 

•Esther  Becker  returned  to  Ethiopia  in  Sep- 
tember following  a two-month  home  leave.  She 
is  a longtime  Eastern  Board  worker  who  cur- 
rently serves  as  an  English-language  teacher 
at  Addis  Ababa  University.  Her  address  is  Box 
31364,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia. 

•Joy  Dorsch  returned  from  Kenya  in  August 
following  a three-year  Eastern  Board  assign- 
ment. She  taught  at  Rosslyn  Academy  near 
Nairobi.  Her  address  is  129  David  St.,  Welles- 
ley, ON  NOB  2T0. 

•Dan  and  Jan  Gerber  returned  from  Somalia 
in  August  following  a two-year  Eastern  Board 
assignment.  They  were  public-health  educa- 
tors in  Kisimayu.  Their  address  is  2222  E. 
Fifth  St.,  Duluth,  MN  55812. 

•Isaac  and  Rosanna  Burkholder  went  to  Vene- 
zuela in  August  for  a three-  year  Eastern 
Board  assignment.  They  are  involved  in  church 
planting  in  the  capital  city  of  Caracas.  They 
are  from  St.  Thomas,  Pa.  Their  address  is 
Apartado  63099,  Chaciato  1067A,  Caracas,  Ven- 
ezuela. 

•Kristopher  and  Rebecca  Harturig  went  to 
Tanzania  in  September  for  an  Eastern  Board 
assignment.  They  serve  at  Shirati  Hospital  as 
a medical  doctor  and  nurse  practitioner.  They 
are  from  Merced,  Calif.  Their  address  is  Shir- 
ati Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania. 
•Carl  and  Vera  Hansen  returned  to  Kenya  in 
August  to  continue  their  assignment  under 
Eastern  Board.  They  work  in  agricultural 


Provident  Bookstore  has  new  look.  The  Provident  Bookstore  in  Scottdale,  Pa.,  will 
mark  the  completion  of  its  recent  remodeling  with  a “grand-opening”  celebration, 
Nov.  2-5.  Special  sale  prices,  door  prizes,  and  children’s  activities  are  highlights.  In 
addition,  Esther  Shank,  author  of  Mennonite  Country-Style  Recipes  and  Kitchen 
Secrets,  will  be  in  the  store  to  autograph  copies  of  her  book.  Serving  the  Scottdale 
community  and  Allegheny  Conference  for  80  years,  the  store  was  originally  located 
in  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House  building.  In  1967  it  was  moved  to  a downtown 
Scottdale  location.  Rose  Hostetler  (center)  is  the  current  manager.  The  Provident 
chain  is  a division  of  MPH. 
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MCC’s  new  workers  include  19  from  Mennonite  Church.  Nineteen  people  from  the 
Mennonite  Church  were  among  51  new  Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers  who 
participated  in  orientation,  Sept.  6-16,  at  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.  They  are: 

Front  row  (left  to  right) — Craig  and  Karen  Cressman  Anderson  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  prison  visitation  coordinator  and  community 
worker  in  Montreal,  Que.;  Audrey  Lehman,  participating  in  orientation  but  not 
beginning  an  assignment;  Doreen  Seibel  of  Leola,  Pa.,  head  store  clerk  with  Selfhelp 
Crafts  in  Ephrata,  Pa.;  and  Daryl  Mack  of  Collegeville,  Pa.,  worker  with  Youth 
Orientation  Unit  in  Warburg,  Alta. 

Middle  row — Christine  Wenger  Nofsinger  of  Chesapeake,  Va.,  women’s  concerns 
coordinator  with  MCC  in  Akron,  Pa.;  Lloyd  and  Cena  King  of  Tofield,  Alta.,  host  and 
hostess  at  MCC  guesthouse  in  Haiti;  Doug  Brubacher  of  New  Hamburg,  Ont., 
agricultural  development  worker  in  Haiti;  Myma  and  Stan  Miller  of  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo.,  and  Tucson,  Ariz.,  veterinarian  and  civil  engineer  in  Kampuchea;  and  Kevin 
and  Jeanette  Good  Christophel  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and  Reading,  Pa.,  agricultural 
extensionist  and  adult  educator  in  Guatemala. 

Back  row — Arlene  Herr  of  Elmira,  N.Y.,  tea  room  worker  with  Selfhelp  Crafts 
in  Akron,  Pa.;  John  Stumph  of  Canon  City,  Colo.,  agronomist  in  Somalia;  Patty  and 
Larry  Bisch  of  Milverton,  Ont.,  inventory  clerk  (Patty)  with  Selfhelp  Crafts  in  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.;  and  Frances  and  Lance  Loberg  (with  daughter  Bethany)  of  Salem, 
Or^.,  nurse  and  physician  in  Kampuchea. 


development  and  Bible  teaching  among  the 
Masai  people.  Their  address  is  Box  512,  Suna- 
Migori,  Kenya. 

•Jim  and  Ruth  Mellinger  returned  to  Belize  in 
August  to  continue  their  assignment  under 
Eastern  Board.  They  work  in  Bible  teaching 
and  leadership  training  with  Belize  Evangel- 
ical Mennonite  Church.  Their  address  is  Box 
30,  Orange  Walk,  Belize. 

•Lois  Ranch  went  to  Honduras  in  August  as  a 
“co-missioner”  under  Eastern  Board.  She 
teaches  at  Pine  Grove  Academy.  Her  address  is 
Apartado  143-C,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Campus  Open  House,  Nov.  4-5  and  Nov.  18-19, 
at  Goshen  College.  This  is  primarily  for  high 
school  students  and  their  parents.  They  will 
visit  classes,  explore  student  activities,  par- 
ticipate in  a financial  aid  seminar,  and  listen  to 
a student  panel.  The  second  weekend  also  in- 
cludes “Discover  Nursing.”  More  information 
from  Marilyn  Graber  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526; 
phone  toll-free  800-348-7422  or  in  Indiana  219- 
535-7535. 

•Forum  on  Storytelling,  Nov.  28,  at  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School.  The  theme  is 
“Passing  on  the  Story,”  and  the  speaker  is 
longtime  church  worker  and  storyteller  Peter 
Dyck.  The  event  is  the  last  of  the  Monday 
Night  Forum  series  sponsored  by  Lancaster 
Conference’s  Board  of  Congregational  Re- 
sources. More  information  from  the  board  at 
Salunga,  PA  17538;  phone  717-898-6067. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•House  manager,  Diakonia,  Ocean  City,  Md. 
This  is  a two-year  Voluntary  Service  assign- 
ment with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Dia- 
konia is  a Mennonite-related  residential 
ministry  for  people  in  crisis.  The  house  man- 
ager oversees  the  operation  of  the  household 
and  nurtures  the  guests.  Contact  Sandy  Miller 
at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone 
219-294-7523. 

•Administrator,  Hinkletown  Mennonite 
School,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  starting  next  July  or 
sooner.  A master’s  degree  is  preferred.  The 
school  has  200  students  in  grades  K-8.  Contact 
the  school  at  R.  3,  Wanner  Rd.,  Ephrata,  PA 
17522;  phone  717-354-6705. 

•Administrative  assistant,  Goshen  College. 
The  person  would  serve  the  president  and  the 
executive  vice-president.  Required  are  skills  in 
writing,  proofreading,  and  word  processing. 
Contact  Loren  Stauffer  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  219-535-7481. 

Change  of  address:  Erie  E.  Bontrager  from 
Vestaburg,  Mich.,  to  R.  3,  Box  421,  Arcadia, 
FL  33821.  Gaiy  Zook  from  Harrin^on,  Del., 
to  15465  Williamsport  Pk.,  Greencastle,  PA 
17225. 


New  members 


New  Hope,  Miami,  Fla.:  Henry  Dozier,  Sr., 
Sandra  Dozier,  Henry  Dozier,  Jr.,  Nakeia  Do- 
zier, Wendy  Henry,  Timothy  Jones,  Jim 
Nance,  and  Jamie  Thomas. 

Maple  Avenue,  Waukesha,  Wis.:  Terri 
Jamieson,  Keith  Jamieson,  Randy  Kratz,  Su- 
san Kratz,  Lisa  Kratz,  Patte  Kratz,  Mark 
Beyer,  and  Leanne  Beyer. 

Locust  Grove,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.:  Dawson 
Hooley,  Paula  Younts,  and  Justin  Mast  by  bap- 
tism, and  Mike  Miller  by  confession  of  faith. 

Salem,  Waldron,  Mich.:  Shawn  Semer. 

Conununity,  Lakewood,  Ohio:  Jim  Kasson, 
Alice  Kasson,  and  Candice  Freed  by  baptism. 


and  Fred  Jarvis  and  Priscilla  Jarvis  by  confes- 
sion of  faith. 

Carpenter  Park,  Hollsopple,  Pa.:  Eliza- 
beth Haynes,  Krista  Coughenour,  and  Rebecca 
Moore  by  batpism,  and  Jay  Richards  by 
confession  of  faith. 

Mobile,  Ala.:  Bill  Moore,  Gayle  Moore,  and 
Jon  Landis. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Anderson,  Tommy  and  Anita  (Shantz), 
Weatherford,  Okla.,  second  daughter,  Jessica 
Marie,  July  8. 

Beck,  Arlan  and  Brenda,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Sarah  Marie,  Sept.  11. 

Boyer,  William  and  Marlene  (Landis),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  second  son,  Peter  Nathaniel,  Aug. 
5. 

Buckwalter,  Everett  and  Janie  (Martin), 
Smoketown,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Zac- 
hary Paul,  Sept.  16. 

Coleman,  DeRon  and  Beth  (Krall),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  daughter.  Tiara  Marie, 
Sept.  17. 

Cuneo,  John  and  Sheila  (Berkey),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Matthew  John,  Oct.  8. 

Doerksen,  Calvin  and  Mary,  Inman,  Kans., 


third  child,  second  son.  Grant  Jonathan,  Oct. 

12. 

Erb,  David  and  Andrea  ( Vettorel),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Jonathon  David,  Sept.  30. 

Frankenfield,  Steven  and  Julie  (Detweiler), 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  first  son.  Sept.  14. 

Gascho,  Lonnie  and  Glennda  (Howland), 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  first  child,  Luke  Jordan, 
Oct.  4. 

Glick,  Ed  and  Cheryl  (Metzler),  Belleville, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Jonathan  Dane,  Sept. 

19. 

Good,  Earby,  Jr.,  and  Tongia  Gay  (Earman), 
Timberville,  Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Katie  Marie,  Sept.  15. 

Hood,  Michael  and  Gloria  (Steiner),  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  first  child,  Scott  Ross,  Aug. 

20. 

Kaiser,  Fred,  Jr.,  and  Ann  (Egli),  Fisher, 
111.,  first  child,  Logan  Charles,  July  27. 

Klassen,  Ray  and  Eileen  (Eigsti),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  third  child,  first  son,  Wesley  Michael, 
Oct.  8. 

Lange,  Daniel  and  Debra  (Friesen),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Breanna  Sue,  Oct.  6. 

Link,  Dave  and  Michelle  (Yoder),  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Logan 
Thomas,  Sept.  30. 

Longacre,  Mark  Alan  and  Helen  (Sheldon), 
Susquehanna,  Pa.,  first  child,  Adam  Paul, 
Aug.  21. 

McDonald,  Steve  and  Deb  (Schrock),  Ships- 
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hewana,  Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Keaton 
Reed,  Aug.  26. 

Martin,  Ken  and  Deb  (Rohr),  Hatfield,  Pa., 
first  daughter,  Katelyn  Marie,  Oct.  11. 

Martin,  Ronald  and  Rose  Ella  (Gingrich), 
Elmira,  Ont.,  first  child,  Nicole  Joy,  Sept.  5. 

Mast,  Delvin  and  Anita  (Nyce), 
Weatherford,  Okla.,  first  child,  Kaitlyn  Renae, 
Aug.  23. 

Miller,  Greg  and  Sue  (Miller),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Anthony  James,  Sept.  29. 

Miller,  John  0.  and  Anita  (Hoover),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  third  child,  second  son,  Bradley 
Eugene,  Oct.  4. 

Miller,  Mark  and  Brenda  (Hershey), 
Stevens,  Pa.,  first  child,  Brandon  Kirk,  Oct.  7. 

Murray,  Mark  and  Tracy  (Lloyd),  Oak 
Brook,  111.,  third  child,  second  son,  Abram 
Daniel,  Sept.  30. 

Noble,  Howard  and  Marianne  (Miller), 
Clarkesburg,  W.  Va.,  second  child,  first 
daughter,  Jessica  Elizabeth,  Aug.  1. 

Page,  Mark  and  Cynthia  (Longacre),  Sus- 
quehanna, Pa.,  second  daughter,  Kaela  Joy, 
Aug.  25. 

Ruth,  Daniel  and  Karen  (Rich),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Michael  Rich,  Oct. 
10. 

Slagell,  Dennis  and  Candace  (Wyatt), 
Weatherford,  Okla.,  second  child,  first  son, 
Kyle  Wyatt,  Sept.  9. 

Showalter,  Paul  and  Elizabeth  (Longacre), 
Free  Union,  Va.,  second  son,  Jonathan  Mark, 
Sept.  19. 

Weer,  Ed  and  Dianne  (Yordy),  Morton,  111., 
third  child,  second  daughter,  Natalie  Marie, 
Oct.  10. 

Yoder,  Kevin  and  Sharon  (Witmer), 
Mogadishu,  Somalia,  first  child.  Ana  Kate, 
Sept.  21. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
"Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Carl-Beiler.  David  C.  Carl,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Calvary  Monument  Church,  and  Jennifer  L. 
Beiler,  Strasburg,  Pa.,  Mt.  Vernon  cong.,  by 
Vernon  Myers,  Oct.  8. 

Coffman-Kauffman.  Amos  Coffman,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Park  View  cong.,  and  Martha 
K.  Kauffman,  Atglen,  Pa.,  Sandy  Hill  cong.,  by 
Luke  S.  Martin,  Sept.  3. 

Conrad-Hoover.  Tim  Conrad  and  Carol 
Hoover,  both  of  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  Huber 
cong.,  by  Paul  Conrad,  Sept.  17. 

Doggett-Kenagy.  Gregory  A.  Doggett, 
Carlsbad,  N.Mex.,  Church  of  (jod,  and  Becky 
D.  Kenagy,  Carlsbad,  N.Mex.,  Carlsbad  cong., 
by  Peter  Hartman  and  Dean  McAlister,  Oct.  1. 

Heatwole-Good.  Roy  Heatwole  and  Maude 
Good,  both  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Weavers 
cong.,  by  Glendon  L.  Blosser,  Aug.  25. 

Kennel-Sweigart.  Dennis  Kennel,  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  Ephrata  cong.,  and  Sue  Sweigart, 
Stevens,  Pa.,  St.  Paul’s  Church,  by  David  L. 
Kniss,  Oct.  1. 

Kochsmeier-Goshow.  David  K.  Kochsmeier 
and  Beverly  K.  Goshow,  Sunnyslope  cong., 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  by  S.  Paul  Miller,  uncle  of  the 
groom,  and  Henry  M.  Goshow,  father  of  the 
bride.  Sept.  3. 

Miller-Mullett.  Gary  Maurice  Miller  and 
Christine  Renea  Mullett,  both  of  Bay  Shore 
cong.,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  by  Howard  S.  Schmitt, 
Oct.  8. 

Moore-Hartman.  David  Moore  and  Melanie 
Hartman,  both  of  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  Huber 
cong.,  by  Paul  Conrad,  Oct.  9. 


Scheifele-Fry.  Tim  Scheifele,  Cable,  Ohio, 
South  Union  cong.,  and  Susan  Fry,  Huntsville, 
Ohio,  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Russell 
Williams  and  Lynn  Miller,  Oct.  8. 

Yoder-Shantz.  Duane  Yoder,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Marilyn  Sue  Shantz, 
Thomas,  Okla.,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  by  Brad 
Cramer,  June  10. 


Obituaries 


Allen,  Thomas  Samuel,  son  of  John  R.  and 
Estelle  H.  (Simpkins)  Allen,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  10,  1943;  died  in  Fair- 
fax (Va.)  Hospital  on  Sept.  28,  1988;  aged  45  y. 
Surviving  are  his  mother,  3 sisters  (Doris  A. 
Perkins,  Margaret  Allen,  and  Barbara  E.  Bay- 
nard),  and  6 brothers  (Charles  E.,  John  R.,  Jr., 
George  A.,  Clarence  W.,  James  H.,  and  Isaac 
H.).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers. 
He  was  a member  of  Diamond  Street  Men- 
nonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  in 
Virginia  in  charge  of  Frederick  Jones  and  at 
Diamond  Street  in  charge  of  Charles  Baynard 
and  Luke  Stoltzfus;  interment  in  Oley  Cem- 
etery. 

Buckwalter,  Freeland  N.,  son  of  Freeland 
N.  and  Henrietta  (Zimmerman)  Buckwalter, 
was  born  at  East  Earl,  Pa.,  June  20, 1902;  died 
at  Community  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept. 
18,  1988;  aged  86  y.  On  Mar.  28,  1923,  he  was 
married  to  Florence  M.  Huber,  who  died  on 
Apr.  27,  1984.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Leon  H. 
and  J.  Clair),  4 daughters  (Ellen  Mumma, 
Marian  Rohrer,  Kathryn  Landis,  and  Evelyn 
Stauffer),  19  grandchildren,  and  15  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a charter  member  of 
Carpenter  Mennonite  Church.  A memorial  ser- 
vice was  held  at  Landis  Homes  West  Chapel  on 
Sept.  21,  in  charge  of  Glenn  Hoover  and 
Donald  Good;  interment  in  Mellinger  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Gockley,  Annie  S.  Wanner,  daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Leah  (Snader)  Wanner,  was  born  at 
Hahnstown,  Pa.,  Aug.  8,  1897;  died  at  Ephrata 
(Pa.)  Nursing  Home,  Oct.  2, 1988;  aged  91  y.  On 
Nov.  29,  1917,  she  was  married  to  Lester  B. 
Gockley,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
sons  (Lester  W.,  Ray  W.,  John  W.,  and  Noah 
W.),  4 daughters  (Elsie  W.  Heiser,  Anna  Howe, 
Naomi  W.  Heiser,  and  Mary  W.  Sheirey),  36 
grandchildren,  40  great-grandchildren,  8 great- 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Jacob  and 
Harry  Wanner).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
3 sons  (Elmer,  Clarence,  and  Lloyd  Gockley). 
She  was  a member  of  Ephrata  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Oct.  6,  in  charge  of  David  Kniss,  J.  Elvin 
Martin,  and  Noah  Good;  interment  in  Metzler 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Emma  A.  Goodling,  daughter 
of  Levi  and  Mary  (Sheaffer)  Goodling,  was 
born  at  Mt.  Pleasant  Mills,  Pa.,  Nov.  9,  1901; 
died  at  Penn  Lutheran  Village,  Selingsgrove, 
Pa.,  Sept.  17,  1988;  aged  86  y.  On  July  3,  1923, 
she  was  married  to  Oscar  B.  Kauffman,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 daughters  (Cora 
Weaver,  Nora  Weaver,  May  Heimbach,  Orpha 
Kratzer,  Charlotte  Heimbach,  and  Evelyn 
Heimbach),  one  son  (James),  45  grandchildren, 
and  72  great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son,  6 brothers,  and  one  sister. 
She  was  a member  of  Crossroads  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  20,  in  charge  of  Orval  Graybill  and  Allen 
Kauffman;  interment  in  Lauvers  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Landes,  Sallie  B.  Weller,  daughter  of  El- 
mer B.  and  Sallie  (Benner)  Weller,  Sr.,  was 
born  in  Lower  Salford  Twp.,  Pa.,  July  29, 1909; 


died  at  Grandview  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa., 
June  16,  1988;  aged  78  y.  On  July  30,  1927,  she 
was  married  to  Jonathan  S.  Landes,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Jacob  W.  and 
William  W.),  9 daughters  (Miriam  Souder, 
Grace  Freed,  Betty  Landes,  Irene  Hunsberger, 
Doris  Hunsberger,  Edith  W.  Landes,  Rachel 
German,  Ethel  Pennington,  and  Paulette 
Moyers),  30  grandchildren,  12  great-grand- 
children, one  great-great-grandson,  and  2 
sisters  (Mable  Dise  and  Susan  Hockman).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  3 sons,  2 daughters,  4 
brothers,  and  2 sisters.  She  was  a member  of 
Lansdale  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Upper  Skippack  Mennonite 
Church  on  June  21,  in  charge  of  Royden 
Landes,  Charles  Ness,  and  Ray  Bergey;  inter- 
ment in  Upper  Skippack  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Mishler,  Ruth  Miller,  daughter  of  Alonzo 
and  Selina  (Lance)  Miller,  was  born  in  Howard 
Co.,  Ind.,  Feb.  15,  1901;  died  at  Greentown, 
Ind.,  Oct.  10,  1988;  aged  87  y.  On  Aug.  29, 1926, 
she  was  married  to  Harley  Mishler,  who  died 
on  May  13,  1984.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Selina  June  Stutzman),  one  son  (Glen  F.),  one 
brother  (John  E.),  and  one  sister  (Mary  Keim). 
She  was  a member  of  Howard-Miami  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Oct.  11,  in  charge  of  T.  Lee  Miller  and 
Mick  Sommers;  interment  in  Mast  Cemetery. 

Seymour,  Charlie  K.,  son  of  John  and  Dora 
Rickman,  was  born  in  Halifax  Co.,  Va.,  Mar.  8, 
1909;  died  on  Sept.  25,  1988;  aged  79  y.  He  was 
married  to  Margaret  Koger,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Cecil,  Billy,  and  Bobby),  8 
grandchildren,  5 great-grandchildren,  one 
sister  (Mary  Blackwell),  and  2 brothers  (Alek 
and  Rhoderic).  An  infant  daughter  preceded 
him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  Faith  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Powell  Funeral  Chapel  on  Sept.  27,  in  charge  of 
Monroe  Schlabach  and  Rudolph  Jacobs;  inter- 
ment in  Ebenezer  Mennonite  Church  Cem- 
etery. 

Zook,  Wayne  Z.,  son  of  Amos  and  Emma 
(Zehr)  Zook,  was  born  in  Manson,  Iowa,  Sept. 
24,  1919;  died  of  lymphoma  at  Trinity  Regional 
Hospital,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  Oct.  6, 1988;  aged  69 
y.  On  July  20,  1952,  he  was  married  to  Edna 
Nitzsche,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  is  one 
brother  (Harold  Zook).  He  was  a member  of 
Manson  Mennonite  Church,  where  a memorial 
service  was  held  on  Oct.  9,  in  charge  of  John  R. 
Smucker. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Techny,  III,  Nov.  3-5 
Illinois  Conference  fall  meeting,  Metamora,  III,  Nov.  4-5 
Allegheny  Conference  delegates  meeting.  Springs,  Pa.,  Nov.  5 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  annual  meeting,  Nov.  5 
Council  of  Moderators  and  Secretaries,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Nov. 
10-12 

Franconia  Conference  fall  meeting,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  12 
Anabaptist  Round  Table,  Chicago,  III,  Nov.  18-20 
Women  in  Ministry  Conference,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Nov.  18-20 
Southwest  Conference  annual  delegates  meeting,  Blythe, 
Calif.,  Nov.  19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  III, 
Nov.  30-Dec.  1 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Fresno,  Calif.,  Dec. 
2-3 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  executive  board,  Chica- 
go, III,  Dec.  3-4 

Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Dec.  6 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec.  9 
Normal  89,  joint  convention  of  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Normal,  III,  Aug.  1-6 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
mriety  of  other  sources. 


Volunteers,  farmers  cooperate 
to  salvage  produce  for  poor 

Across  the  United  States  in  this  har- 
vest season,  thousands  of  volunteers  are 
following  the  admonition  in  Leviticus  and 
gleaning  a bounty  of  vegetables  and  fruit 
for  the  poor.  Fresh  produce  that 
otherwise  would  be  wasted  is  providing 
food  for  scores  of  thousands  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  it. 

The  widespread  humanitarian  effort  is 
made  possible  by  the  bent  backs  of  young 
and  old  volunteers  who  are  dedicated  to 
providing  for  the  less  fortunate  and  by 
cooperating  farmers  who  allow  people  to 
come  into  their  fields  to  salvage  produce 
that  is  deemed  unfit  for  the  marketplace 
because  of  size,  shape,  or  appearance.  Re- 
ligious organizations  sponsor  many  of  the 
gleaning  programs.  Likewise,  volunteers 
who  glean  typically  come  from  churches. 

One  of  the  largest  programs  is  operated 
by  the  Society  of  St.  Andrew,  an  organi- 
zation in  Virginia  with  United  Methodist 
ties.  In  the  past  five  years  it  has  provided 
72  million  pounds  of  potatoes  and  some 
other  produce  donated  by  farmers  to  food 
banks  in  47  states  at  a cost  of  4 cents  a 
pound. 


NCC  faces  severe  financial  crunch 
that  could  force  cutbacks  in  programs 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  is 
facing  a severe  financial  crunch  that 
threatens  to  force  cutbacks  in  many  pro- 
grams that  are  fighting  for  survival.  Arie 
Brouwer,  general  secretary  of  the  ecu- 
menical organization,  told  members  of 
the  executive  committee  recently  that  fi- 
nancial problems  which  have  plagued  the 
agency  for  at  least  two  decades  seem  fi- 
nally to  be  coming  to  a head  and  could 
lead  to  “very  severe  program  reductions.” 

A major  cause  of  the  budget  crisis,  said 
Brouwer,  appears  to  be  the  growing  dis- 
enchantment in  the  United  States  with 
mainline  Protestant  denominations  from 
which  NCC  draws  most  of  its  support. 
Denominations  such  as  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (USA),  the  Episcopal  Church,  the 
United  Methodist  Church,  and  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  all  strong  backers  of 
NCC,  have  suffered  significant  member- 
ship losses  in  recent  years.  The  mainline 
churches  seem  to  be  entering  a time  when 
they  are  on  a “search  for  identity,”  sug- 
gested Brouwer.  He  said  this  translates 
into  a waning  of  support  for  NCC. 

Brouwer  reported  that  reserves  of  the 
agency’s  various  program  units  are  “more 
or  less  exhausted.”  Even  Church  World 
Service — the  agency’s  relief  wing  and  by 


far  the  largest  and  healthiest  of  the  units, 
commanding  about  70  percent  of  NCC’s 
annual  budget — has  not  escaped  the  cri- 
sis, Brouwer  pointed  out.  He  said  CWS  is 
facing  a shortfall  of  $lV2-2  million. 


Report  documents  Czech  repression 
20  years  after  invasion 

Twenty  years  after  Soviet  tanks  rolled 
into  Czechoslovakia,  a new  report  by  a 
human  rights  monitoring  group  says  it  is 
still  winter  in  Prague  (the  Czech  capital) 
for  religious  believers.  In  August  1968  So- 
viet-led armies  invaded  Czechoslovakia, 
crushing  the  period  of  liberalization 
known  as  “Prague  Spring.”  While  there 
are  now  faint  signs  of  political  reforms 
underway  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  Wash- 
ington-based Puebla  Institute  said  the 
communist  government  there  continues 
to  follow  a policy  of  severe  religious  re- 
pression. 


Detroit  Catholics  stunned  by  plan 
to  close  48  city  churches 

The  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Detroit  is 
recommending  that  more  than  one-third 
of  its  112  inner-city  churches  close  their 
doors,  leaving  many  Detroit  Catholics 
stunned  just  one  year  after  their  spirits 
were  lifted  with  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  visit 
to  their  city.  The  recommendation  of  the 
archdiocese’s  Task  Force  on  the  Church  in 
the  City  to  close  48  financially  ailing 
parishes,  announced  recently,  could  lead 
to  what  church  observers  believe  would 
be  the  largest  wave  of  church  closings 
ever  to  hit  a single  metropolitan  area  in 
the  United  States.  Cardinal  Edmund 
Szoka,  archbishop  of  Detroit,  is  scheduled 
to  make  final  decisions  on  which  parishes 
would  finally  close  by  January,  following 
diocesan  hearings  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber. 


Lutheran  charismatics  disagree 
on  whether  to  go  independent 

Lutherans  involved  in  the  charismatic 
movement  are  growing  increasingly  di- 
vided on  whether  to  remain  in  main- 
stream denominations  or  become  inde- 
pendent and  establish  new  church  struc- 
tures. The  differences  between  such  Lu- 
therans are  so  sharp  that  “today  there  are 
two  different  kinds  of  charismatic  Lu- 
therans, with  two  different  visions  and 
strategies,”  said  Rodney  Lensch,  a former 
Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod  pastor 
who  is  now  a leader  of  an  independent  as- 
sociation of  charismatics. 

The  Lutheran  charismatic  renewal  has 
been  among  the  largest  of  such  move- 
ments in  mainline  denominations,  with 
observers  estimating  that  10-15  percent 


of  American  Lutherans  are  charismatic. 

The  renewal  stresses  spiritual  gifts, 
such  as  speaking  in  tongues  and  healing, 
and  until  recently  most  charismatics 
have  chosen  to  extend  their  influence  by 
remaining  in  their  denominations.  Much 
of  the  recent  divisions  developed  during 
the  formation  of  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America  as  Lutheran 
charismatics  who  were  in  one  of  the  three 
merging  denominations  decided  whether 
to  remain  in  the  new  church. 


Traditionalist  Episcopal  leaders 
oppose  first  U.S.  woman  bishop 

Some  traditional  Episcopal  bishops 
warned  they  will  not  recognize  any  eccle- 
siastical actions,  including  ordinations, 
by  priest  Barbara  Harris  if  she  is  con- 
secrated as  the  first  female  bishop  in  the 
United  States  and  the  first  in  the  world- 
wide Anglican  Communion.  Her  recent 
selection  as  associate  bishop  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Diocese  must  be  approved  by  a 
majority  of  dioceses  and  bishops  in  the 
church  before  she  can  be  consecrated. 

Harris  is  a Philadelphia  clergywoman 
and  executive  director  of  Episcopal 
Church  Publishing  Company,  which 
publishes  The  Witness,  a liberal  maga- 
zine featuring  a controversial  column  by 
her.  Other  conservative  bishops  attacked 
her  alleged  advocacy  of  gay  rights  and 
leftist  politics. 

The  U.S.  Episcopal  Church  has  almost 
1,000  women  priests.  But  it  is  one  of  only 
five  of  the  28  church  bodies  in  the  An- 
glican Communion  that  have  approved 
women  priests.  The  others  are  in  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  Brazil,  and  Hong  Kong. 


Christian  women  expose  prostitution 
operations  in  South  Korea 

Korean  Church  Women  United  used 
the  recent  Olympic  Games  in  their 
country  to  expose  extensive  prostitution 
operations  aimed  at  tourists  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  South  Korean  government. 
Some  24,000  women  work  as  prostitutes 
out  of  27  officially  approved  “Kisaeng 
Houses,”  which  cater  mainly  to 
foreigners,  especially  Japanese,  alleges 
the  church  group.  The  trade  accounts  for 
a substantial  amount  of  the  tourist 
money  that  flows  into  South  Korea,  the 
group  says.  It  also  alleges  that  the  young 
women  are  lured  into  the  business 
through  false  promises  and  end  up  iso- 
lated from  society.  The  ecumenical  group 
wages  its  campaign  in  North  America 
through  the  California-based  Center  for 
Responsible  Tourism,  which  is  staffed 
mostly  by  volunteers  and  is  funded  by 
Church  Women  United  and  some  Presby- 
terian groups. 
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High  tech 


“Can  do  does  not  mean  should  do.  The  question 
is  whether  technology  becomes  our  master  or  our 
servant.”— Willard  S.  Krabill  m Medical  Ethics, 
Human  Choices  (John  Rogers,  editor),  p.  53 

The  world  of  technology  is  so  much  a part  of 
most  of  us  that  we  seldom  stop  to  consider  it.  We 
have  made  our  peace  with  progress  in  a manner 
which  only  a few  such  as  the  Amish  have  refused 
to  do.  And  the  Amish  are  not  completely  de- 
livered. I heard  recently  of  one  who  devised  a hay 
bailer  driven  by  traction  and  pulled  by  eight 
horses.  That  is  a technological  wonder  in  its  own 
right! 

I must  confess  I have  no  particular  desire  to  go 
back  to  the  days  of  illumination  by  oil  lamp— and 
I do  remember  them.  When  I visited  a Mennonite 
pastor’s  home  in  Nicaragua  and  saw  a pipe  that 
delivered  running  water  to  the  front  yard,  I 
thought  it  was  appropriate.  Why  should  people 
carry  water  half  a mile  when  the  technology 
exists  to  bring  it  to  them? 

Yet  any  force  so  strong  as  technology  is  like  the 
camel  with  its  nose  in  the  tent.  There  is  always 
more  out  there  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  push 
in.  The  use  of  technology  becomes  a barometer  of 
a culture’s  health.  The  best  and  the  worst  of  us 
appears  in  how  we  relate  to  technology.  The 
worst,  of  course,  is  how  the  latest  technology 
seems  always  to  be  employed  for  use  in  warfare. 
The  insecurities  of  mankind  become  focused  in 
the  desperate  attempt  to  outdo  the  enemies  in  the 
level  of  technology.  The  atom  bomb  was  only  the 
most  dramatic  example  of  this. 

But  many  uses  of  technology  seem  more  useful 
than  harmful.  The  invention  and  development  of 
electricity  has  provided  illumination  and  mo- 
mentum throughout  the  world.  From  this  base  of 
electrical  power  have  been  developed  dozens,  even 
hundreds,  of  technological  products  which— on 
the  face  at  least — make  our  lives  easier  and 
potentially  more  productive. 

The  office  calculator  is  an  obvious  example.  I 
was  struggling  to  understand  educational  statis- 
tics twenty-five  years  ago  when  no  such  calcula- 
tors were  available.  If  struggle  is  good  for  us, 
maybe  working  statistical  problems  by  hand  was 
a useful  experience.  But  what  a boon  it  would 
have  been  to  have  a small  calculator  that  would 


do  square  root,  such  as  one  can  buy  today  for  $9.95, 

One  could  go  on  at  length  totting  up  what 
technology  does  for  us.  Why  then  should  one 
listen  to  the  usual  naysayers?  The  military  con- 
nection has  been  noted  above.  In  addition,  as 
Willard  Krabill  mentions,  there  is  the  seemingly 
urgent  need  to  do  whatever  can  be  done.  Again 
only  a few  of  many  illustrations  can  be  given. 

Willard  speaks  of  medical  technology  and  this 
is  indeed  a troubling  example.  I sat  as  a visitor  in 
a Sunday  school  class  which  was  discussing 
Medical  Ethics:  Human  Choices.  Two  physicians 
were  present  and  one  attorney.  The  discussion 
revealed  that  Willard  has  raised  the  right  ques- 
tion. Technology  is  now  present  to  keep  people 
technically  alive  longer  than  they  really  want  to 
be.  Not  even  the  so-called  “living  will”  can  stop 
the  process.  “I  bet  $10 1 could  get  around  any  liv- 
ing will,”  said  the  attorney. 

One  of  the  places  technology  serves  us  is  in 
miniaturization.  I believe  I heard  that  Univac,  the 
original  computer,  filled  a whole  building, 
perhaps  even  a city  block.  Yet  it  was  not  as 
powerful  as  the  PC  which  sits  on  anybody’s  desk 
today.  Given  the  right  kind  of  challenge,  the 
technologists  can  deliver. 

The  oil  squeezes  of  the  70s  brought  out  the  bet- 
ter side  of  the  auto  industry.  It  was  discovered 
that  we  could  get  around  in  four-cylinder  instead 
of  eight-cylinder  cars  and  still  arrive  at 
Grandma’s  house  in  time  for  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner. Even  the  U.S.  government  got  into  the  act  by 
regulating  the  speed  limit  and  mandating  that 
car  companies  should  produce  economical  cars  or 
pay  fines. 

Alas,  the  old  habits  are  returning  with  the  oil 
glut.  The  government  is  easing  up  on  the  car  com- 
panies and  hot  cars  are  selling  again.  “In  automo- 
tive advertisements,  O-to-60  acceleration  timings 
are  winning  out  over  fuel  economy  ratings,” 
reports  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  It  is  a pity. 

Technology  is  a genie  which  has  been  let  out  of 
the  bottle.  Nobody  can  put  it  back,  but  we  do  well 
to  view  it  with  a jaundiced  eye  and  raise  pointed 
questions.  Is  any  technique  useful  in  the  long 
run?  Will  it  contribute  to  the  good  of  mankind?  Or 
will  it  develop  a momentum  of  its  own  which  no 
one  can  stop  before  it  takes  us  all  over  a cliff? 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  MENNONITES  GO  TO  EUROPE 

Muppie  missionaries 

by  Joseph  Liechty 


Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker  Dennis  Byier  in  Burgos,  Spain, 


During  my  years  in  Ireland,  I have  tried  to  keep 
up  with  cultural  developments  in  North  America, 
inside  and  outside  the  church.  One  bit  of  supple- 
mentary reading  that  I enjoyed  immensely  was 
Emerson  Lesher’s  The  Muppie  Manual,  an  ac- 
count published  in  1985  of  the  origins,  morals, 
and  manners  of  Mennonite  Yuppies.  In  this  book 
the  author  manages  the  difficult  task  of  having  a 
lot  of  fun  and  at  the  same  time  telling  a great  deal 
of  truth  about  my  generation  of  Mennonites.  In 
fact,  a dozen  sociological  treatises  could  hardly  be 
more  revealing.  So  while  I was  laughing,  I was 
also  asking  myself,  “How  do  I fit  into  these  cate- 
gories? And  what  about  my  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  colleagues  in  Europe?  Are  we  a band  of 
Muppie  missionaries?” 

As  I read  through  The  Muppie  Manual,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  Muppie  shoe  fits  me  in  some 
ways.  And  as  I think  about  MBM  mission  work  in 
Europe,  it  seems  both  harmonious  with  some 
major  Muppie  themes  and  quite  distinct  from 
Mennonite  mission  work  in  other  times  and 
places. 

Circumstantial  evidence.  Consider  these  bits 
of  circumstantial  evidence  about  MBM  mission 
and  missionaries  in  Europe: 

1.  Both  our  average  age  and  our  median  age  fall 
somewhere  in  the  mid-30s,  which  makes  us  prime 
Muppie  material. 

2.  Location  has  a lot  to  do  with  determining 
Muppie  status.  Early  Mennonite  mission  efforts 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America  headed  to  the 
hinterlands;  the  quiet  in  the  land  naturally  fa- 
vored the  quiet  places  of  other  lands.  In  Europe, 
on  the  other  hand,  MBM  missionaries  have 


As  a child  I was  not  interested  in  becoming  a missionary. 
It  seemed  a dreadful  fate. 


Most  children  in  Ireland 
attend  a Catholic  school 
like  this  one.  The  author’s 
wife,  Linda,  helped  start  an 
alternative  multidenomi- 
national  school  in  Dublin. 


located  themselves  mostly  in  centers  of  popula- 
tion and  power,  like  Barcelona,  Paris,  Brussels, 
Belfast,  Dublin,  and  London. 

The  missionary  rationale  for  this  is  flawless 
and  irrefutable:  Cities  are  where  the  people  are; 
in  a world  becoming  increasingly  urban,  this  will 
remain  true.  However,  from  a Muppie  viewpoint, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  and  it  has  not  escaped 
our  notice,  that  these  cities  are  also  where  the 
great  schools,  museums,  art  galleries,  theaters, 
and  major  symphonies  are,  and  where  the  social 
and  political  movements  are. 

3.  Missionary  work  has  traditionally  revolved 
around  church  planting  and  related  assignments. 


The  satisfaction  of  mission  work  has  to 
be  intrinsic,  because  the  chance  of 
gaining  success  by  the  standards  of 
others  is  quite  remote. 


This  is  not  always  the  case  in  Europe,  however. 
Robert  Charles,  who  recently  completed  an  MBM 
assignment  in  Brussels,  edited  a publication 
called  NATO  Watch,  which  watches  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  MBM  worker 
Stephen  Shank  works  in  theater,  always  with 
Christianity  at  the  center,  but  theater  that 
doesn’t  use  traditional,  quickly  recognizable 
Christian  idioms,  and  moving  far  beyond  tradi- 
tional church  settings. 

As  an  aspect  of  reconciliation  work  in  Ireland, 
my  wife,  Linda,  works  in  a multidenominational 
primary  school  where  she  is  one  of  few  practicing 
Christians.  Several  MBM  workers  are  involved  in 
the  study  of  new  religious  movements.  As  for 
church  planting,  when  we  first  went  to  Ireland,  it 
was  not  assumed  that  we  would  start  a Men- 
nonite  church.  While  there  is  now  a Dublin  Men- 


nonite  Community,  we  have  decided  in  principle 
that  our  work  in  Northern  Ireland  will  not,  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  include  starting  a Men- 
nonite  community. 

4.  Different  kinds  of  mission  assignments  also 
bring  different  kinds  of  qualifications.  Given  the 
specific  church  orientation  of  traditional  assign- 
ments, any  postgraduate  training  was  likely  to  be 
seminary,  but  my  informal  survey  of  European 
missionaries  reveals  that  there  are  at  least  as 
many  PhDs  as  MDivs  in  our  number,  and 
probably  more. 


Joseph  Liechty,  Dublin,  Ireland,  serves  with  his  wife, 
Linda,  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 


More  important  comparison.  I could  go  on 
comparing  Lesher’s  categories  with  European 
missionary  experience,  but  I want  to  make  a final 
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MBM  workers  Eleanor  and  Alan  Kreider 
(center)  in  London,  England,  with  local 
Mennonites  Lizzie  Smith  and  Bryce 
Staniland. 


and  more  important  Muppie  comparison,  which 
has  to  do  with  attitudes  toward  mission.  To  say 
that  as  a child  I was  not  interested  in  becoming  a 
missionary  would  be  to  understate  the  matter 
considerably.  It  seemed  a dreadful  fate.  To  me, 
missionaries  were  just  tired  looking  people  with  a 
slide  show.  (Parenthetically,  having  been  a mis- 
sionary for  eight  years,  I do  often  feel  rather 
tired,  and  I do  have  a formidable  collection  of 
slides,  so  perhaps  I wasn’t  so  far  wrong.) 

Given  my  attitude,  when  I found  myself  work- 
ing for  MBM,  perhaps  it’s  not  surprising  that  I 
ended  up  working  in  a new  location  doing  what 
seemed  like  a different  kind  of  mission  work.  To 
this  day,  I must  admit  some  discomfort  with  the 
term  “missionary.”  I share  with  many  of  my 
peers  an  uneasy  feeling,  or  perhaps  even  an 
outright  conviction,  that  “missionary”  has  tradi- 
tionally meant  being  an  agent  of  the  religious 
branch  of  Western  imperialism,  and  I would  want 
to  put  as  much  distance  as  possible  between  such 
a movement  and  my  work. 

To  sum  up  my  reflections  to  this  point  on  Mup- 
pies  and  MBM  mission  work  in  Europe,  there  is  a 
case  to  be  made  that  North  American  Mennonites 
in  Europe  are  Muppie  missionaries,  and  they  are 
engaged  in  a new  kind  of  mission  work. 

No  one  getting  rich.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
some  ways  the  Muppie  shoe  can’t  be  forced  on 
MBM  workers  in  Europe  at  all.  As  Lesher  makes 
quite  clear  in  The  Muppie  Manual,  maximizing 
earning  potential  and  advancing  one’s 
professional  status  are  at  the  heart  of  the  Muppie 
phenomenon.  But  MBM  workers  in  Europe  have 
not  maximized  their  earning  potential.  I think 
our  pay  scale  is  roughly  comparable  to  working 
for  a Mennonite  institution  in  North  America, 
which  means  a comfortable  standard  of  living, 
but  no  one  is  getting  rich. 

MBM  workers  have  done  even  less  to  advance 


their  careers.  A few  years  ago  at  a Mennonite 
meeting  in  Europe,  Dennis  Byler,  MBM  worker  in 
Spain,  gave  an  excellent  presentation  on  Paul’s 
idea  of  being  “fools  for  Christ.”  He  lamented  his 
failure  to  incorporate  this  “fools  for  Christ” 
theme  into  his  way  of  thinking;  he  spoke  of  his 
insistence  on  prudence,  calculation,  strategy,  tim- 
ing, and  so  on. 

But  in  my  response  I suggested  that  perhaps 
Dennis  was  more  a fool  than  he  realized.  What  I 
meant  was  that  Dennis  is  an  able  person  with 
great  intellectual  gifts  and  lots  of  energy,  and  he 
could  be  a success  at  whatever  he  chose  to  do.  In 
fact,  Dennis  is  doing  what  he  wants  to  do,  but 
working  at  leadership  training  in  a charismatic 
community  built  around  the  reclaimed  lives  of 
former  drug  addicts  is  not  most  people’s  idea  of 
career  advancement.  It  is  Dennis’  idea  of  success, 
however.  I honor  him  for  it  and  I think  it  makes 
him  a worthy  fool  for  Christ. 

The  same  goes  for  all  my  MBM  colleagues  in 
Europe:  They  are  a capable  lot,  and  the  greatest 
crowd  of  underachievers  you  could  ever  imagine. 
Every  man  and  woman  among  them  could  be 
making  a name  earning  applause  in  the  arts,  in 
business,  in  academics,  in  the  professions.  The 
satisfaction  of  mission  work  has  to  be  intrinsic, 
because  the  chance  of  gaining  success  by  the  stan- 
dards of  others  is  quite  remote. 

What  about  the  apparent  innovation  and  dis- 
tinctiveness of  mission  in  Europe?  Of  course,  mis- 
sion methods  are  different.  After  all,  Europe  is  a 
new  mission  situation,  the  advanced  outpost  of 
post-Christian  civilization,  and  no  one  is  quite 
sure  what  is  going  to  happen.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  Europe  is  proving  the  truth  of  G.  K. 
Chesterton’s  maxim:  When  people  stop  believing 
in  God,  they  don’t  believe  in  nothing;  they  believe 
in  anything.  Mission  method  will  need  to  be  cor- 
respondingly diverse.  So  in  this  sense,  mission  in 
Europe  is  innovative,  and  it  will  continue  to  be. 
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But  much  of  what  MBM  workers  are  doing  in 
Europe  is  also  solidly  traditional.  With  one  excep- 
tion, every  European  mission  setting  and  assign- 
ment involves  the  life  of  a worshiping  com- 
munity. For  instance,  Robert  Charles  edited 
NATO  Watch,  but  he  no  doubt  put  at  least  as 


The  mission  movement  has  suffered 
much  from  a tendency  to  be  Judged  on 
the  basis  of  its  excesses  and  faiiures 
rather  than  by  its  best  qualities. 


much  energy  into  his  role  as  an  elder  in  a little 
Spanish  congregation  in  Brussels.  The  single  ex- 
ception is  Northern  Ireland,  where  a decision  not 
to  start  a church  has  nothing  to  do  with  doubting 
the  importance  of  the  church.  It  is  simply  a 
recognition  of  violent  Northern  Ireland’s  ironic 
status  as  the  churchiest  society  in  the  world. 

Conviction  and  desire.  In  the  end,  all  mission 
work  from  the  book  of  Acts  onward  can  be 
reduced  to  two  elements — a passionate  conviction 
that  the  presence  of  Jesus  can  transform  any 
person,  any  relationship,  any  situation;  and  an 
intense  desire  to  understand  what  that  means  in 
a particular  setting.  Whenever  this  conviction 
and  this  desire  are  acted  upon  with  integrity  and 
sensitivity,  the  common  themes  and  experiences 


that  emerge  dwarf  the  differences  in  setting. 

So  I have  no  concern  to  separate  myself  from 
Mennonite  mission  work  around  the  world  or 
from  previous  generations  of  Mennonite  mis- 
sionaries. Differences  in  approach  between  dif- 
ferent times  and  places  seem  to  me  much  less  sig- 
nificant than  the  elements  of  common  experience. 
I am  perhaps  a little  more  reluctant  to  identify 
with  the  modern  missionary  movement  as  a 
whole  (all  churches  from  the  18th  century  on- 
ward), because  there  are  horror  stories  that  make 
me  cringe. 

But  I have  discovered  as  I learn  more  about 
mission  history  that  the  mission  movement  has 
suffered  much  from  a tendency  to  be  judged  on 
the  basis  of  its  excesses  and  failures  rather  than 
by  its  best  qualities.  Any  major  social  movement 
can  easily  be  trashed  if  it  is  analyzed  in  terms  of 
its  worst  qualities.  So  if  I retain  some  reluctance 
to  describe  myself  as  a missionary,  it  is  no  longer 
because  I am  reluctant  to  identify  with  mis- 
sionaries; it  is  simply  because  I am  aware  of  the 
popular  misconceptions  of  mission  work. 

If  you  share  the  conviction  that  the  presence  of 
Jesus  can  transform  any  situation;  if  you  have 
the  intellectual  gifts  and  character  traits 
necessary  for  the  hard  work  of  applying  that  con- 
viction across  cultural  boundaries;  if  you  are 
satisfied  with  an  income  that  is  limited  but  suffi- 
cient; if  you  can  embrace  work  that  is  intrin- 
sically meaningful  but  probably  won’t  win  you  a 
lot  of  applause  . . . well,  there  are  many  things 
you  can  do  in  the  world.  One  possibility  is 
international  missionary  work.  I would  urge  you 
to  give  it  your  serious  consideration.  ^ 


Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 

Thoughts  from 
reading  Kreider 

This  is  not  a protest.  Yet  in  the  present 
context  of  merger  talk  among  “old”  and 
General  Conference  Mennonites,  Robert 
Kreider’s  September  25  article  on  grow- 
ing up  Mennonite  in  the  painful  1920s 
troubles  me. 

In  the  Mennonite  Experience  in  Ameri- 
ca Project  of  the  past  decade  Robert  and  I 
have  been  working  closely.  We  are 
colleagues,  friends,  Christian  brothers, 
Mennonite  brothers.  Nor  would  I suggest 
for  a minute  that  he  should  not  have  writ- 
ten his  article  or  that  Gospel  Herald 
should  not  have  published  it.  Yet  I am 
troubled.  It  is  not  by  anything  the  article 
said  explicitly  but  rather  by  what  might 


be  implicit.  Actually  I have  been 
concerned  for  some  time. 

What  troubles  me  is  that  “old”  Men- 
nonites are  all  too  alienated  from  their 
own  history — and  therefore  from  them- 
selves. First  came  the  rejection  of  the  pre- 
revivalist, pre-activist,  pre-program- 
matic,  pre-institution-loving  Mennonites. 
We  dismissed  them  as  a bunch  of  un- 
converted, unenlightened,  unwitnessing 
legalists  and  formalists,  relics  of  some 
sort  of  dark  ages.  Then  we  rejected  the 
era  of  those  terrible  bishops  of  the  early 
20th  century.  Myths  can  carry  truth,  false- 
hood, or  mixtures  of  both.  We  have  sur- 
rounded those  bishops  with  myths  that 
emphasized  their  harshness,  legalism, 
and  general  unenlightenment. 

Robert  did  not  write  in  the  spirit  of 
such  myth,  and  I am  not  troubled  by  what 
he  wrote.  My  concern  is  the  way  in  which 
many  Mennonites,  both  “old”  and  GC, 
will  probably  read  him. 

I also  have  a father  who  was  part  of  the 


story  he  tells,  although  in  my  case  he  was 
a grandfather.  Ira  S.  Johns  was  a min- 
ister and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  “old” 
Mennonites’  Indiana-Michigan  Con- 
ference. And  he  was  one  of  those  who 
helped  scrutinize  the  orthodoxy  of  A.  E. 
Kreider,  or  at  least  of  many  of  Kreider’s 
friends.  That  fact  probably  colors  my 
view.  It  is  not  that  it  makes  me  side 
directly  with  Johns.  I cherish  my  memory 
of  Ira  Johns  as  a good  man,  a key  minister 
of  a thriving  congregation,  a beloved 
grandfather,  and  a helpful  counselor.  But 
being  a professional  historian,  I shy  away 
from  hero-worship.  If  I had  to  choose 
between  A.  E.  Kreider’s  and  Ira  Johns’  at- 
titudes on  the  issues  of  which  Robert 
Kreider  wrote,  I guess  I would  choose  A. 
E.  Kreider’s.  Fortunately,  Robert  did  not 
ask  us  to  choose. 

My  nurturing  may  still  color  my  view, 
but  more  subtly.  I grew  up  listening  to 
what  for  most  Mennonites  now  is  “the 
other  side  of  the  matter”  (if  they’ll  admit 
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there  is  another  side).  So  I think  I have 
some  feel  for  what  the  early  20th-century 
wielders  of  conference  authority  thought 
they  were  about. 

\^at  they  intended  had  a certain  no- 
bility. Nowadays  the  vast  majority  of 
“old”  Mennonites  are  sure  that  it  was  an 
experiment  gone  wrong.  Yes,  in  the  end 
the  experiment  did  go  wrong,  if  only  in 
the  sense  that  most  “old”  Mennonites  did 
not  find  its  vision  scriptural  or  compel- 
ling enough  to  keep  to  it.  but  the  intent 
had  a certain  nobility  nevertheless. 

Those  early  20th-century  leaders 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  a church 
with  one  common  witness.  They  still  be- 
lieved in  Matthew  18  and  in  1 Corinthians 
5— that  is,  in  discipline.  They  believed 
that  Christian  people,  together,  might  set 
their  own  standards  instead  of  bowing  to 
the  whims  and  fads  of  a status-loving, 
money-loving,  entertainment-guided  so- 
ciety. They  believed  that  there  could  be  a 
church  that  lived  by  a kingdom-of-God 
ethic  and  in  that  sense  be  internally  and 
visibly  different  and  separate  from  “the 
world.”  Theirs  was  to  be  a separateness 
coupled  with  testimony,  not  a retreat  into 
a Paraguayan  jungle  or  into  being  all  too 
“quiet  in  the  land.” 

Those  leaders  had  not  fully  imbibed 
American  individualism,  a sloppy  kind  of 
tolerance,  or  American  definitions  of  “en- 
lightenment.” While  not  totally  in- 
tolerant of  human  weakness  and  human 
foibles,  they  still  believed  their  church 
should  take  seriously  the  ideal  of  no  “spot 
or  wrinkle”  and  work  toward  that  ideal. 
They  believed  the  church  might  give  out 
one  consistent  message.  They  believed 
that  there  could  be  a church  whose  people 
would  turn  their  ears  the  same  direction, 
would  listen  to  God’s  Word,  and — having 
listened — would  go  forth  into  the  world 
not  as  from  Babel  but  with  a common 
voice  and  a consistent  witness. 

It  is  probably  right  to  say  that  the  ex- 
periment went  wrong.  It  was  probably 
inevitable  that  the  discipline  it  required 
would  come  too  often  from  hands  all  too 
human  and  seduced  by  power,  hands  that 
strayed  from  Matthew  18.  It  was  hardly 
avoidable  that  too  many  leaders  and  too 
many  people  would  miss  the  point  of 
purity  and  witness  and  see  instead  only 
laws  to  be  either  defended  or  hammered 
down,  in  holy  battle.  Besides  that,  since 
“old”  Mennonites  had  recently  lowered 
the  age  of  conversion  to  about  12  or  14 
years,  church  discipline  seems  to  have 
gotten  all  mixed  up  with  resisting  the 
normal  adolescent  quest  for  inde- 
pendence, with  fighting  normal  adoles- 
cent rebellion. 

The  experiment  seems  to  have  driven 
some  people  into  spiritual  adolescence  for 
life.  We  know  it  left  far  too  much  pain  of 
the  kind  Robert  Kreider  described.  Yet 
should  we  not  also  see  its  noble  side?  Who 
can  totally  repudiate  that  vision  of  a 
church  which  would  try  consistently  and 


corporately  to  follow  the  voice  of  God, 
and  out  of  that  consistency  to  give  a clear 
witness? 

We  “old”  Mennonites  can  quit  our  col- 
lective self-hatred.  And  we  can  quit  what 
is  equally  harmful:  the  arrogant  belief 
that  our  ways  are  sure  to  work  out  better. 
We  can  do  so  by  recognizing  nobility  in 
our  history  as  well  as  the  mistakes. 

That,  in  the  current  context,  speaks  to 
what  troubles  me.  Are  our  GC  brothers 
and  sisters  asking  us  “old”  Mennonites  to 
repudiate  our  own  history?  Actually  we 
have  probably  moved  ahead  of  them  and 
cut  ourselves  from  our  roots  even  before 
we  are  asked.  So  are  we  ready  to  enter 
matrimony  as  adults  with  a mature  self- 
understanding? Or  do  we  need  to  grow  up 
before  we  marry? 

— Theron  F.  Schlabach,  Goshen,  Ind. 


A message  from 
Hispanic  members 

We,  the  delegates  and  representatives 
of  the  Hispanic  Mennonite  churches  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  meeting  in 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  August  8-12, 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  by  a dy- 
namic vision  of  world  evangelistic  expan- 
sion, do  resolve  to: 

1.  Imitate  the  early  Anabaptists,  going 
back  to  our  roots,  to  the  New  Testament 
source  from  which  they  received  the  in- 
spiration to  realize  the  supreme  task  of 
evangelization  and  Christian  discipleship. 

2.  Give  greater  emphasis  to  a life  of 
Christian  holiness,  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  all  that  reflects  legalism  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  sound  biblical  doc- 
trine. 

3.  Move  with  the  spirit  of  urgency 
toward  congregational  economic  self-suf- 
ficiency and  to  seek  an  organizational  in- 
dependence so  as  to  acquire  our  own 
identity,  as  also  to  realize  our  future  as  a 
Hispanic  Christian  people. 

4.  Contribute  economically  with  5 per- 
cent of  our  churches’  offerings  to  the 
Convention  of  Hispanic  Mennonite 
Churches  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  contributing  also  to  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  our  denomination,  with 
funds  designated  and  processed  through 
our  conferences,  maintaining  in  this  way 
and  others  a close  relationship. 

5.  Be  a prophetic  voice  in  the  face  of 
social  and  religious  injustices,  at  the 
same  time  being  a community  of  service. 

6.  Go  out  with  a missionary  vision  to 
(a)  Expand  the  kingdom  of  God  within 
and  without  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  (b)  Establish  goals  and  strategies 
for  growth,  long-  and  short-range,  sub- 
mitting such  to  a constant  revision  in  the 
light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  discern- 
ment of  the  body  of  Christ,  (c)  Unite  with 


the  Mennonite  Church  as  a denomination 
in  the  realization  of  Vision  95,  to  see  that 
our  goals  are  attained. 

7.  Seek  always  the  face  of  the  Lord, 
praying,  fasting,  and  seeking  a revival  in 
which  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
move  with  liberty  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  so  that  all  the  resources  at  our  dis- 
posal will  be  under  his  lordship,  for  his 
glory,  and  toward  the  principal  cause 
which  is  to  expand  the  kingdom  of  God. 

To  God  be  the  glory! 

No  more  war  toys 
at  this  house 

The  commercial  Christmas  season  al- 
ways takes  me  by  surprise,  beginning  as 
it  does  on  December  26  and  gaining  force 
all  year  until  rupturing  into  glittering 
view  in  the  second  week  of  October.  But 
all  year,  children  (the  prime  targets  of 
this  distorted  reflection  of  the  real  Christ- 
mas) are  pumped  by  advertising  and  pro- 
grams to  ask  their  parents  for  toys  that 
mimic  the  real-life  arms  race.  From  anti- 
personnel weapons  to  germ  warfare  and 
nuclear  aircraft  carriers,  the  toy  stores 
bulge  with  enough  firepower  to  blast  last 
year’s  sales  into  radioactive  dust.  It’s  a 
good  time  to  think  before  you  buy. 

Our  children’s  world  is  suffused  with 
violence.  Bombarded  by  Rambo,  Trans- 
formers, He-Man,  G.I.  Joe,  and  all  their 
hour-long  commercials  thinly  disguised 
as  cartoons,  it’s  tough  for  kids  to  look  be- 
yond violence  as  a problem-solving 
method. 

Watch  children  at  play:  When  conflicts 
develop,  hitting  is  an  instant  response. 
Many  of  the  games  mimic  horrifying  vio- 
lence. Domination,  death,  and  destruction 
issue  in  fantasy  from  weapons  that  are  so 
realistic  children  have  been  shot  when  po- 
licemen could  not  distinguish  them  from 
the  real  thing. 

A certain  amount  of  play-violence  is 
natural  for  children.  Yet  we  parents  do 
not  have  to  allow  toy  companies  with  eco- 
nomic motives  to  pump  that  natural  ten- 
dency to  unnatural  proportions.  Our 
children  will  inherit  this  world  from  us;  it 
is  our  duty  to  teach  them  that  violence  is 
not  a game. 

This  would  be  a good  year  to  say, 
“That’s  it— no  more  war  toys  at  this 
house.”  Your  children  and  their  friends 
will  ask  “why?”  and  that  is  a good  time  to 
talk  about  violence,  as  you  would  about 
sex  or  drugs  when  the  subject  is  current. 

There  are  plenty  of  toys  on  the  market 
that  make  use  of  a child’s  human  capacity 
for  creativity  and  imagination  without 
degrading  their  social  values.  Buying 
them  will  send  a message  to  your  chil- 
dren, your  children’s  friends,  and  to  the 
toy  companies. 

— George  Wiman,  Normal,  III. 
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Gladys:  a gift  from  God  to  me 

hy  Julie  Mast 


When  I first  saw  Gladys  Cummings,  she  was 
walking  down  the  side  of  the  road  pulling  a worn- 
out  two-wheeled  cart.  Her  soft  gray  hair  was 
braided  into  two  pigtails  that  were  wrapped 
around  her  head.  She  was  dressed  in  layers  for 
warmth,  and  reminded  me  of  a grandmotherly- 
type  who  had  stepped  right  out  of  a Norman 
Rockwell  canvas. 

I eased  our  car  over  to  the  side  of  the  road, 
rolled  down  the  window,  and  asked  her,  “Would 
you  like  a ride?”  No  response.  She  just  kept  on 


Going  to  see  Gladys  was  a way  to  stop 
the  ‘rush-rush’  of  my  life  and  again  enjoy 
and  contemplate  the  things  in  life  that 
are  really  important. 


walking.  Even  though  I realized  she  was  ignoring 
me,  I called  out,  “Wait!  Please  talk  to  me.  My 
mother  knows  you!” 

Stopping  at  this,  she  fixed  me  with  a suspicious 
look  that  slowly  turned  softer  as  I told  her  my 
mother’s  name.  (My  mother  is  one  of  the  children 
who  used  to  get  spanked  for  stopping  at  Gladys’ 
place  on  the  way  home  from  school,  disobeying 
strict  orders  to  “come  right  home.”) 

Seventy-ish  widow.  Gladys  still  seemed 
distant  even  after  I had  established  my  identity. 
However,  something  about  this  seventy-ish 
widow  intrigued  me.  As  I made  it  a point  to  stop, 
sit,  and  chat  with  her  frequently  (usually  out- 
side), a slow,  enduring  friendship  began  to  take 
root.  Going  to  see  Gladys  was  a way  to  stop  the 
“rush-rush”  of  my  life  and  again  enjoy  and  con- 
template the  things  in  life  that  are  really  im- 
portant. 

She  would  rather  be  outdoors  than  in,  and  I 
often  found  her  somewhere  between  home  and 
town  or  down  the  road  a bit  at  her  family 
homestead  busily  caring  for  her  “brood”  of 
chickens,  dogs,  cats,  bunnies,  ducks,  and  the 
latest  cast-off  with  a tenderness  unknown  to 
many.  I can  still  see  her  catching  a fluffy  baby 
chick  and  cuddling  it  to  her  cheek  to  calm  its 
peeping.  Then  she  would  hand  it  to  one  of  my 
children — the  delight  in  their  eyes  reflected  in 
hers  and  forming  a bond  between  them. 

Julie  Mast,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  is  a homemaker,  free-lance 
writer,  and  a member  of  Hopewell  Christian  Fellowship — a 
Mennonite  congregation  in  Telford. 


She  taught  us  to  take  note  of  the  small  wonders 
God  has  scattered  all  around  us.  I recall  the 
disgust  in  her  voice  as  she  dubbed  all  speeding  ve- 
hicles as  “toad-crushers.” 

Gladys  is  a lesson  in  the  virtue  of  “early  to  bed, 
early  to  rise.”  I was  delighted  and  amazed  to  learn 
that  she  still  cooks  with  a woodstove.  Once  she 
gave  me  a jar  of  maple  syrup  she  had  harvested 
and  cooked  down.  It  was  good! 

Can  you  imagine  a lady  this  age  turning  over 
her  whole  “weedpatch”  (as  she  calls  it)  by  spade? 
Many  times  we  would  stalk  through  the  topsy- 
turvy rows  of  vegetables,  discussing  some  im- 
portant memory  or  happening.  She  has  never 
traveled,  but  dreams  of  one  day  living  in  the 
Arizona  desert,  because  she  loves  a hot  day. 

As  our  relationship  deepened,  so  did  her  effect 
on  my  life.  Over  the  eight  years,  as  I brought  each 
of  our  four  children  for  her  inspection,  she  would 
say  over  and  over  how  blessed  I was.  When  I was 
tired  or  resentful  from  the  rigors  of  motherhood, 
she  would  clear  my  vision  by  delighting  in  my 
children.  She  has  never  lost  her  child-heart. 

Gladys  is  aware  of  the  abiding  presence  of  the 
Lord.  In  a recent  letter  she  told  me,  “Life  is  a 
hard  rough  road  but  we  can  make  it.  If  we  try — 
we  are  not  alone.  I never  feel  alone  even  though  I 
see  no  one  around  me.”  The  quiet  trust  in  her 
spirit  shines  out  through  her  eyes  and  is  beauti- 
ful. 

The  more  I learned  of  this  woman’s  past,  and 
the  difficult  times  she  has  suffered  through,  the 
more  I am  amazed  with  her.  She  has  a “right”  to 
be  bitter.  And  angry!  Even  unforgiving.  But  it 
seems  the  troubled  times  in  her  life  have  refined 
in  her  a precious  heart  unto  God,  full  of  accep- 
tance and  simple  wisdom. 

I have  turned  the  sweetness  of  her  spirit  over 
and  over  in  my  mind,  wondering  if  I can  learn  to 
walk  like  this.  I want  to  be  more  like  her. 

Humble,  unassuming  friend.  Why  is  it  so  im- 
portant to  me  to  let  the  world  know  about  this 
humble,  unassuming  friend  of  mine?  It  is  because 
after  my  husband,  children,  and  I enjoyed  our 
friendship  with  Gladys  and  her  grown  son  Dale 
for  eight  years,  we  have  moved  to  another  state. 
No  longer  is  Gladys  a part  of  my  daily  life.  What 
a comfort  to  know  we  will  celebrate  again  to- 
gether before  his  throne! 

So  if,  in  your  travels,  you  happen  to  pass 
through  the  small  town  of  Akron  in  western  New 
York,  please  drive  slowly.  You  may  see  a dear, 
beautiful  lady  walking  down  the  road  in  sporty 
pink  Reeboks  (our  gift  to  her).  If  you  do,  would 
you  stop  her  please  and  tell  her  I love  her?  ^ 
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Explore  Health  Care  Issues 
with  Other  Christians 


Medical  Ethics,  Human  Choices:  A Christian  Perspective 

This  book  addresses  basic,  but  difficult  questions  which  many  of  us  will  need  to  face  at  some  time.  Individuals  and  families  often 
face  these  questions  alone. 


*Does  the  ability  to  treat  automatically  dictate  a duty  to  do  so? 


*Is  there  a limit  to  how  much  we  should  spend  for  medical  care? 


*How  does  a Christian  faith  help  Emilies  who  are  forced  to  make 
hard  decisions? 


*How  can  the  Christian  community  be  a resource  to  families  faced 
with  a medical  crisis. 


*Is  the  prolonging  of  life  always  desirable? 


*What  about  genetic  engineering? 


Through  a study  of  Medical  Ethics,  Human  Choices  your  congregation  can  develop  an  understanding  of  the  issues  and  plan  for  a 
response  when  a health  crisis  occurs.  Members  are  prepared  for  facing  these  tough  questions  and  have  the  support  of  the  church 
behind  them. 

From  congregations  who  have  studied  Medical  Ethics,  Human  Choices  come  these  responses: 

“It  was  a real  eye-opener.  Many  of  us  in  the  class  were  young  couples  just  starting  our  families.  We  don’t  take  time  very  often  to 
think  about  the  ‘what  if  questions.  Medical  Ethics,  Human  Choices  made  us  more  aware  of  the  decisions  we  might  have  to  face. 
That’s  good  1 think  because  later  if  you  do  have  to  face  a tough  decision  you’re  better  prepared.” — Michigan  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church,  Pigeon,  Michigan 

“It  was  very  good  for  our  group  to  do  this  study.  It  was  probably  the  first  time  some  of  our  people  thought  about  the  implications 
of  some  of  the  issues  from  a Christian  ethics  standpoint.  They  were  aware  of  the  issues.  They’ve  read  about  the  technology  in  the 
newspaper  or  seen  it  on  TV.  But  this  study  made  them  think  about  the  issues  personally.” — Beaver  Run  Mennonite  Church, 
Milton,  Pennsylvania 

Paper,  $9.95,  in  Canada  $12.50 

Herald  Press  books  are  available  through  your  local 
bookstore  or  write  to  Herald  Press 
(include  10%  for  shipping). 
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Church  news 


Homosexual  group  appeals  for 
dialogue  with  the  church 


“As  Mennonites  we  are  open  to  dia- 
logue with  our  enemies,  but  not  with 
members  of  our  own  family.”  This  was 
the  observation  of  one  participant  at  a 
gathering  in  Toronto  for  people  commit- 
ted to  the  church  but  excluded  because  of 
their  homosexuality. 

The  desire  to  be  able  at  least  to  talk 
with  the  church  was  at  the  heart  of  the 
second  convention  of  Brethren/Menno- 
nite  Council  for  Gay  and  Lesbian  Con- 
cerns, Oct.  7-9.  About  120  people,  includ- 
ing parents  and  friends,  attended. 

The  convention  opened  with  statements 
from  three  denominational  representa- 
tives— Ralph  Lebold  for  the  Mennonite 
Church,  John  Friesen  for  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and  Anita 
Smith  Buckwalter  for  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  “As  a church  grappling  with 
moral/ethical  questions,  we  must  be  in 
dialogue  with  those  on  the  edges,”  said 
Lebold,  who  is  moderator  of  his  denomi- 
nation and  president  of  Conrad  Grebel 
College. 

Although  convention  participants  did 
not  find  much  encouragement  in  the  re- 
ports, they  renewed  their  conviction  to 
pursue  dialogue  with  the  church,  not  be- 
cause they  need  official  recognition,  but 
because  they  want  to  belong  to  the  body 
of  Christ.  The  homosexual  council  was 
founded  in  1976  for  this  purpose.  “BMC 
doesn’t  need  official  recognition,”  said 
council  staff  person  Christian  Yoder.  “We 
have  already  been  blessed  by  God.” 

Participants  attended  workshops  on 
family  relationships,  AIDS,  and  theo- 
logical perspectives.  “The  church  is 
diversity,”  said  workshop  leader  Jim 
Reimer,  a professor  at  Conrad  Grebel 
College.  Issues  such  as  homosexuality  call 
for  “tough  discourse  in  the  church.”  He 
also  emphasized  that,  as  Christians,  “we 
must  come  to  terms  with  the  biblical  text 
as  normative.  We  need  to  build  bridges 
between  the  biblical  text  and  the  urgent 
issues  of  today.” 

About  20  women  had  their  own  session 
in  which  they  shared  their  stories  and 
their  feelings  of  being  a minority  even 
within  the  Breathren/Mennonite  Council. 
Some  shared  their  attempts  to  distance 
themselves  from  a church  which  does  not 
accept  them.  “We’re  invisible  because  no 
one  wants  us  to  exist,”  said  one  woman.  “I 
had  to  choose  between  my  spirituality 
and  my  sexuality,”  said  another.  Many  of 
the  women  stated  their  desire  for  com- 
munity, not  feeling  at  home  either  in  the 
church  or  in  mainstream  lesbian  circles. 
'They  also  affirmed  that  they  are  “not  all 


struggling,  sad  individuals  needing  help,” 
but  women  with  gifts  the  church  could 
use. 

Ralph  Blair  addressed  the  theme  of  the 
convention,  “Journey  Toward  Whole- 
ness.” He  is  a psychologist,  author,  and 
founder  of  Evangelicals  Concerned — an 
organization  for  homosexuals  and  their 
families.  He  was  emphatic  about  pri- 
orities for  homosexual  Christians.  “It 
matters  where  the  road  leads,”  he  said. 
“Many  gay  people  have  cruised  to  no- 
where.” Fighting,  faking,  facing,  or  for- 
getting one’s  homosexuality  are  all  unbib- 
lical,  he  said.  The  only  Christian  way  is 
Christ’s  way. 

The  convention  participants  approved 
two  appeals  to  the  church,  one  for  recon- 
ciliation and  one  to  offer  hope  and  care  to 
AIDS  victims.  “We  acknowledge  that 
both  within  our  community  and  within 
the  rest  of  the  church,  mutual  fear  is  pre- 
venting us  from  genuinely  engaging  each 
other  in  the  loving  spirit  appropriate  to 
Christ’s  body,”  read  the  statement  calling 
for  reconciliation.  “Knowing  that  love 
casts  out  fear,  we  commit  ourselves  and 
call  upon  the  rest  of  the  church  to  join  us 
in  taking  decisive  steps  to  understand 
each  other,  to  dispel  our  fear,  and  so  to  be 
the  true  body  of  Christ. — Margaret  Lae- 
wen Reimer  for  Meetinghouse 


MCC  launches 
Harvest  Against  Hunger 
for  six  countries 

“Everybody  Has  a Harvest  to  Share”  is 
the  theme  of  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee’s 1988  Harvest  Against  Hunger  drive, 
a special  campaign  to  gather  resources  in 
the  United  States  to  respond  to  food 
needs  around  the  globe. 

Whether  one  reaps  a yearly  harvest  of 
grain  or  a weekly  harvest  of  cash,  every- 
body has  a harvest  to  share.  Through  this 
drive,  in  which  MCC  hopes  to  raise  $3.1 
million  in  commodities  and  cash,  people 
can  share  their  money,  food,  and  prayers 
with  people  in  countries  suffering  from 
war  and  natural  disaster — Sudan,  Mo- 
zambique, Vietnam,  Kampuchea,  Nicara- 
gua, and  Honduras. 

Food  gifts  for  the  drive  will  be  collected 
through  MCC  regional  offices  in  the  U.S. 
and  will  be  sold  in  North  America  to  raise 
money  for  overseas  purchases  or  shipped 
overseas. 

This  year  MCC  plans  to  broaden  the 
types  of  commodities  it  will  accept  for 


shipment  or  resale  in  North  America. 
Beans,  wheat,  and  corn  are  some  of  the 
more  traditional  food  commodities  people 
have  donated  in  the  past.  This  year, 
farmers  can  also  donate  many  other 
saleable  commodities  for  the  drive. 

Financial  contributions  to  the  drive 
will  pay  for  the  cost  of  shipping  food 
overseas,  will  buy  food  in  local  markets 
overseas,  and  will  pay  for  fertilizer,  tools, 
and  seeds  for  food  producers  in  develop- 
ing countries.  One  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  MCC’s  overseas  program  is 
helping  people  produce  their  own  food. 

Another  aspect  of  MCC’s  approach  to 
sharing  food  is  buying  grain  in  local 
markets  to  share.  In  recent  years  MCC 
has  intentionally  moved  toward  purchas- 
ing grain  locally,  where  possible,  rather 
than  shipping  from  North  America.  In 
some  emergencies  when  local  food  is  not 
readily  available,  MCC  also  ships  North 
American  commodities.  But  purchasing 
local  food  to  distribute  is  preferable  in 
many  instances  because  it  boosts  the  local 
economy  by  not  driving  down  local  prices, 
pays  local  farmers  a fair  price  for  their  la- 
bors, makes  familiar  food  available  to 
hungry  people,  and  gets  food  where  it  is 
needed  quickly  and  at  reduced  transport 
costs. 

Participants’  time  is  also  a valuable  gift 
for  Harvest  Against  Hunger.  They  pray 
for  MCC’s  food  programs.  They  learn 
about  God’s  people  in  other  cultures. 
They  volunteer  to  help  farming  friends 


These  Nicaraguan  boys  are  among  the  thou- 
sands of  children  who  suffer  the  economic 
and  emotional  hardship  of  living  in  a country 
at  war.  Harvest  Against  Hunger  will  provide 
food  for  people  in  Nicaragua  who  have  been 
displaced  by  the  war  or  have  suffered  from 
drought,  flooding,  and  hurricanes. 
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harvest  their  grain  and  other  produce  to 
share  through  Harvest  Against  Hunger. 

A resource  packet  on  Harvest  Against 
Hunger  is  available  from  MCC.  The  pack- 
et includes  a poster  and  general  brochure 
on  the  drive,  fact  sheets  about  each 
country  that  will  be  receiving  food,  fact 
sheets  on  corn  and  bean  drives,  a sheet  of 
fund-raising  ideas  and  resources  on 
hunger,  a brochure  outlining  MCC’s  food 
policy,  and  an  MCC-produced  children’s 
fund  raising/ educational  project  that  can 
be  used  in  Sunday  school. 

Persons  donating  food  commodities 
should  contact  the  MCC  regional  office 
nearest  them.  Financial  contributions 
should  be  sent  to  MCC  at  Box  M,  Akron, 
PA  17501. 

Survey  shows  72  percent 
in  editor’s  community 
are  reading  Together’ 

Some  72  percent  of  the  homes  in  the 
Grottoes,  Va.,  area—  where  the  overall 
managing  editor  lives — are  reading  the 
local  edition  of  the  Together  outreach 
paper.  This  is  according  to  a recent  tele- 
phone poll  based  on  50  random  calls.  The 
bimonthly  tabloid  has  been  going  to  all 
3,500  homes  in  the  community  for  2Vz 
years. 

Eugene  Souder,  a former  local  pastor, 
is  the  overall  editor  for  North  America  as 
well  as  the  local  editor.  Together  is  spon- 
sored by  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

Of  the  72  percent,  42  percent  said  they 
were  not  in  church  services  for  the  four 
weekends  prior  to  the  survey.  “This  in- 
formation is  very  significant  since  it  indi- 
cates we  are  reaching  our  target  audience 
of  those  who  are  not  relating  significantly 
to  a church,”  said  Souder. 

Some  30  percent  of  the  readers  could 
name  all  four  sponsoring  churches  of  the 
local  edition.  Some  75  percent  were  able 
to  name  two  or  more  of  the  sponsoring 
churches. 

Overall  the  response  to  Together  was 
enthusiastic.  Several  said,  “I  love  it”  or  “I 
read  it  from  cover  to  cover.”  One  said, 
“Together  is  a paper  people  can  relate  to.” 
Shut-ins  are  also  a significant  part  of  the 
readership,  according  to  the  poll. 

Two  previous  telephone  polls  were  con- 
ducted in  the  same  community  after  one 
year  and  just  under  two  years.  The  polls 
show  a growing  awareness — from  56  per- 
cent of  Together  in  the  first  poll  to  74  per- 
cent in  the  second  and  to  78  percent  in  the 
latest. 

Souder  consulted  pollster  George  Gall- 
up before  conducting  his  latest  poll.  “If 
you  follow  the  methods  you  describe,  the 
results  should  be  accurate,”  said  Gallup. 
Added  Sauder:  “If  the  results  showed 
that  even  40  or  50  percent  of  the  homes 
were  reading  some  of  Together,  we  would 
be  feeling  good.  Didn’t  Jesus  promise  that 


some  seed  would  fall  on  good  ground  and 
bear  a harvest?” 

Together,  now  in  its  third  year,  is  going 
to  over  150,000  homes  throughout  North 
America.  There  are  over  50  different  local 
editions  representing  more  than  100  con- 
gregations and  13  denominations,  with 
the  majority  being  Mennonite. 


Mutuality  means 
sharing  the  burdens, 
representatives  agree 

Mutuality  means  that  all  of  us  are  in 
the  helping  ministry  together.  For  the 
members  of  credit  unions  it  may  mean 
that  some  members  may  invest  monies  so 
that  other  members  can  get  loans  even 
though  the  rate  of  return  is  lower  than 
what  they  could  get  at  another  financial 
institution.  For  participants  in  health, 
life,  vehicular,  and  property  sharing  pro- 
grams, it  may  mean  paying  the  higher 
premium  rate  so  that  fellow  members’ 
needs  are  covered  rather  than  opting  for 
the  lower  rate  offered  by  a secular  in- 
surance agency. 

These  are  samples  of  current  expres- 
sions of  mutual  aid  which  emerged  from 
the  conference,  “Mutuality  for  the  21st 
Century,”  held  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church  Center  recently.  Sponsored 
by  Mennonite  congregational  caregivers, 
credit  unions,  and  mutual  aid  organiza- 
I tions,  representatives  met  to  explore  the 
I relevance  of  mutual  aid  as  a viable 
i expression  of  the  Christian  faith. 

In  the  keynote  address,  Lawrence 
Burkholder,  theologian  and  former  col- 
lege president,  emphasized  that  mutual- 
ity is  a relationship  which  involves  all 
peoples,  both  secular  and  religious. 
Whenever  people  work  toward  a common 
goal  some  level  of  mutuality  is  being 
practiced.  One  secular  example  of 
mutuality  is  Social  Security  in  the  United 
States.  But  the  same  reality  is  also  at 
work  among  thieves  who  bind  themselves 
together  to  reach  their  socially  destruc- 
tive goals.  Burkholder  noted  that  few 
Christian  communities  have  emphasized 
mutuality  like  those  bodies  in  the  Ana- 
baptist/Mennonite  tradition.  “We  feel 
like  we  belong  to  each  other,”  he  said. 
“Our  experience  through  history  has  led 
us  to  depend  upon  each  other.” 

Mutuality  finds  expression  at  a variety 
of  levels — personal,  congregational  (work 
of  the  deacon),  inter-congregational  (com- 
munity-wide efforts),  emergency  (such  as 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service),  and  institu- 
tional (Mennonite  Mutual  Aid).  The  prac- 
tice of  mutuality  moves  from  the  per- 
sonal to  the  institutional  level.  As  it 
moves  up  the  ladder  it  becomes  more  im- 
personal and  help  is  given  on  the  basis  of 
written  contracts. 


Sociologist  Delbert  Wiens  discusses  the 
shape  of  mutuality  in  the  21st  century. 


Delbert  Wiens,  a sociology  professor  at 
Fresno  Pacific  College,  explored  the 
shape  of  mutuality  in  the  21st  century. 
He  traced  the  movement  of  Mennonites 
from  their  rural  family-centered  commu- 
nities to  the  current  and  growing  trend 
toward  urban  peer-group-centered  com- 
munities. In  the  latter,  specialization 
grows  and  the  sense  of  community  is 
often  difficult  to  grasp,  let  alone  main- 
tain. The  challenge  to  Mennonites’  future 
practice  of  mutuality  is  to  create  commu- 
nities of  people  who  are  bound  together 
under  their  common  loyalty  to  Jesus. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  the 
participants  affirmed  the  centrality  of 
mutual  aid  in  the  life  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  They  agreed  that  new  ways  need 
to  be  found  to  practice  it  in  the  daily 
operations  of  their  mutual  aid  organiza- 
tions; that  while  boundaries  of  mem- 
bership are  necessary  in  order  for  mutual 
aid  to  work,  creative  ways  need  to  be 
found  to  intersect  with  the  churches’  mis- 
sion and  move  beyond  members  to  the 
world;  and  that  in  the  future  greater  ef- 
fort will  be  made,  through  education, 
changes  in  operating  policies,  and  devel- 
opment of  new  organizational  models  in 
order  to  relate  meaningfully  to  congrega- 
tions. 

Prior  to  the  mutuality  conference,  rep- 
resentatives of  six  Mennonite-sponsored 
credit  unions  met  to  compare  notes  re- 
garding the  overall  goal  of  viewing  and 
operating  the  credit  union  as  a mutual  aid 
ministry  within  the  life  of  the  church. 
Credit  union  leaders  also  explored  ways 
that  each  is  assisting  their  members  in 
their  use  of  financial  resources.  The 
group  agreed  to  work  toward  the  goal  of 
helping  new  credit  unions  form  in  other 
areas. — James  Horsch 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Edgar  Metzler,  peace  and  social 
concerns  secretary,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries 

Merle  Good’s  article  against  voting 
(“Why  I Haven’t  Voted,”  Oct.  11)  raises 
thoughtful  questions  which  deserve  re- 
sponse and  further  dialogue.  For  now  I 
want  only  to  register  disappointment  that 
so  close  to  election  day  (in  the  United 
States  and  Canada)  you  did  not  also 
present  alternative  views.  [See  “Hear, 
Hear!,  ” Oct.  25.  —ed.  ] 

The  U.S.  presidential  campaign  cer- 
tainly doesn’t  elicit  much  enthusiasm  for 
voting.  But  there  are  House  and  Senate 
races  and  many  local  contests  and 
referendums  where  the  choice  of  dif- 
ferent views  and  values  may  have  more 
impact  on  the  lives  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
locally  and  globally.  We  should  consider 
whether  in  some  cases,  voting  might  be  a 
means  of  loving  our  neighbors. 


Beth  Yoder  Jensen,  Everest,  Kans. 

Recently  the  voters  of  Kansas  approved 
a state  lottery,  pari-mutuel  wagering, 
and  liquor  by  the  drink — all  issues  one 
would  assume  Mennonites  oppose.  Con- 
sidering the  large  population  of  Men- 
nonites in  Kansas,  one  has  to  wonder  if 
non-voters  like  Merle  Good  played  a vital 
role  in  the  passage  of  these  issues. 


Phil  Baker-Shenk,  Washington,  D.C. 

I will  vote  on  Nov.  8 for  the  very 
reasons  that  Merle  Good  will  not. 

Conscientious  objection  needs  support. 
Conscientious  objection  has  not  been  de- 
fined as  a constitutional  right.  Instead,  it 
is  subject  to  the  political  winds  in  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House.  It  would  be 
vulnerable  if  a popular  war  came  along. 
Our  efforts  to  reduce  the  risk  of  any  war 
for  everyone  will,  at  the  same  time,  work 
to  protect  conscientious  objection  for  our- 
selves. The  presidential  candidates  differ 
on  the  things  that  risk  war.  Bush 
unapologetically  stands  for  ratcheting  up 
the  arms  race  and  spending  taxes  on 
every  new  weapon  ever  dreamed  of.  Bush 
claims  military  “strength”  breeds  peace 
through  intimidation.  Dukakis  would  cool 
the  arms  race  and  cut  some  of  the 
weapons  programs  now  planned.  Dukakis 


says  war  is  avoided  by  developing  na- 
tional strengths  other  than  just  military 
ones;  that  war  is  risked  by  belligerent 
saber-rattling. 

I think  Dukakis  is  correct.  Plus,  my 
conscientious  objection  feathers  are  more 
than  ruffled  by  how  many  of  my  tax 
dollars  are  spent  on  weaponry.  A Dukakis 
administration  would  suppress  military 
spending. 

Merle  blames  voting  for  the  erosion  of 
conscientious  objection  beliefs  among 
young  Mennonites.  That  is  about  as  logi- 
cal as  blaming  car  driving  for  the  ap- 
parent erosion  of  Mennonites’  convictions 
against  nonmarital  sex.  There  may  be  a 
sociological  or  temporal  connection.  But 
causal? 

I disagree  with  Merle,  voting  is  not  the 
same  as  war  fighting.  I would  not  use  vio- 
lence to  defend  my  country,  but  I like  to 
think  I would  defend  my  neighbors  and 
my  country’s  ideals  against  aggression. 
My  means,  however,  would  be  nonviolent. 
This  is  the  third  way  Merle  Good  cher- 
ishes. The  truest  third  way  is  not  passive. 
It  resists  complicity.  It  prefers  consistent 
and  holistic  means  and  ends  that  foster 
enduring  peace  and  justice  for  all,  the 
kind  for  which  God  in  Jesus  lived  and 
died. 

I am  voting  for  Dukakis  because  the 
choice  is  clear  this  election.  I do  many 
other  things  to  try  to  influence  the  course 
of  events;  voting  is  one  of  my  more  tran- 
quil and  private.  But  if  I were  not  to  vote, 
then  my  “vote”  has  the  very  real  effect  of 
endorsing  the  status  quo.  Remember  Nix- 
on? He  vainly  claimed  the  support  of  a 
“silent  majority,”  bombed  Indochina’s 
peasant  farmers,  and  plunged  headlong 
into  the  cesspool  of  lies  and  crime  we  call 
Watergate. 

Being  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are 
is  alien  to  a Christian  perspective.  We  can 
and  must  be  better.  One  small  but  not  in- 
significant way  to  agitate  for  godly  ideals 
is  to  vote. 


Keith  A.  Mast,  Warminster,  Pa. 

I look  forward  to  each  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald',  the  features  and  news  items  are 
interesting  and  well-written  and  your 
“back  page”  is  always  stimulating  and  on- 
the-money.  Well . . . always  stimulating! 

The  editorial  “Elections”  (Oct.  11) 
really  caught  my  eye.  Again,  interesting 
and  well-written.  However,  there  are  two 
sentences  within  this  article  which  help 
identify  one  problem  facing  the  American 
political  process.  Quoting  from  the  ar- 
ticle, “For  one  thing,  it  is  important  not  to 
expect  too  much  from  the  political 
process.”  And,  referring  to  the  question 
of  which  candidate  is  better  qualified  to 


be  president,  “Christians  who  intend  to 
vote  should  study  this  question  inten- 
sively.” Placed  side-by-side,  one  can  see 
that  these  two  sentences  are  in  conflict. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  first  one  is  out  of 
place. 

Most  people  realize  that  “apathetic”  is 
the  best  adjective  to  describe  the  attitude 
of  American  voters.  Yet  few  of  our  Men- 
nonite leaders  are  willing  to  take  steps  to 
change  this.  The  voter — the  average 
American — must  take  more  interest  in 
the  political  process.  An  informed,  edu- 
cated, and  concerned  public  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  kind  of  campaign  theatrics 
that  we  have  in  1988. 

Finally,  for  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
we  should  expect  much  from  the  political 
process,  let  me  cite  an  illustration.  “Bread 
for  the  World”  is  a 40,000-member,  non- 
profit Christian  organization  that  works 
to  change  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. Last  year  BFW  organized  a letter- 
writing effort  which  called  for  more  fund- 
ing for  “Special  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
grams for  Women,  Infants,  and  Chil- 
dren.” As  a result,  $73  million  was  allo- 
cated. That  means  150,000  needy  mothers 
and  young  children  are  being  served. 

Our  leaders — and  our  editors — need  to 
be  reporting  this  kind  of  BFW  success 
story.  Then  we  might  be  reading 
sentences  that  convey  the  message,  “Get 
out  there  and  get  involved  and  things  will 
happen.” 


Marcile  Nofziger,  Wauseon,  Ohio 

Regarding  the  article  by  Merle  Good, 
I was  disappointed  that  he  did  not  quote 
Scripture  so  I could  further  check  out  his 
thinking  for  myself.  I was  prompted  to 
respond  to  this  because  a brother  in  our 
church  yesterday  recommended  that  we 
follow  Merle’s  advice  and  “not  vote”  but 
pray  for  our  leaders.  I feel  prayer  is  very 
important,  but  for  some  of  us  we  may 
also  be  called  by  God  to  speak  out  and  act, 
so  then  how  dare  we  be  quiet?  Did  the 
prophets  of  old  always  remain  quiet  in 
the  land  or  did  they  have  to  speak  and  act 
so  the  Lord’s  message  would  be  heard? 

Yes,  I believe  we  must  pray  for  our 
leaders  and  also  for  guidance  for  voters  to 
choose  the  men  God  wants  to  lead  our  na- 
tion. But  how  can  justice  for  the  op- 
pressed happen  if  everyone  remains 
quiet?  After  seeing  f8  Hours  on  TV  re- 
cently on  the  brutality  of  the  police  in  At- 
lanta on  the  nonviolent  protestors  of 
abortion,  I cannot  remain  neutral.  In 
Psalm  82:3-4  God  is  telling  us  to  “defend 
the  cause  of  the  weak  and  fatherless; 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  poor  and  op- 
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pressed.  Rescue  the  weak  and  needy;  de- 
liver them  from  the  hand  of  the  wicked.” 
How  does  God  expect  us  to  do  this?  There 
are  no  easy  answers.  I really  do  care  that 
over  4,000  babies  are  being  killed  daily 
and  over  20,000,000  since  abortion  was  le- 
galized (this  is  more  than  are  killed  in  the 
military  daily),  and  I am  involved  locally 
in  its  prevention. 

How  do  I get  my  voice  to  be  heard?  Our 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service  also  teaches 
us  that  action  and  involvement  is  neces- 
sary, so  it  is  not  so  easy  for  me  to  know 
when  to  act  and  when  not  to.  But  I do 
know  God  has  put  a burden  on  my  heart 
for  these  helpless  in  the  land,  and  he  is 
calling  for  action. 

In  doing  my  homework  on  the  candi- 
dates, I find  that  Dukakis  and  Bentsen 
strongly  favor  abortion,  while  Bush  and 
Quayle  are  pro-lifers.  I also  know  the  law 
on  abortion  is  the  closest  to  being  over- 
turned that  it  has  been  in  years. 

May  I ask— Was  Jesus  always  the  quiet 
in  the  land  or  did  he  have  to  speak  out  so 
that  justice  would  be  done?  Does  he  some- 
times call  us  to  be  revolutionary  so  that 
his  will  is  accomplished?  I wish  the  an- 
swers would  be  easy.  Sometimes  I found 
the  ways  of  our  forefathers  much  easier, 
but  also  perhaps  leaving  us  with  a no-care 
feeling  because  of  that  non-involvement. 
I am  also  trying  to  live  out  my  faith  daily 
in  the  way  God  is  asking  me  to  do.  But 
sometimes  this  involves  risks. 


Joseph  P.  Shenk,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Because  I am  a Christian,  I must  sup- 
port the  Democratic  Party.  The  reason  is 
obvious. 

In  response  to  God’s  grace,  a Christian 
commits  himself  or  herself  to  helping 
others.  This  attitude  of  helpfulness 
should  be  exhibited  in  all  areas  of  one’s 
life.  A Christian  should  seek  to  follow 
Christ  in  every  conceivable  way — includ- 
ing politically. 

Christians  should  not  stand  idly  by  and 
accept  disastrous  developments  in  U.S. 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  when  they 
can  affect  change.  The  Christian  commit- 
ment calls  for  taking  stands  on  issues, 
and  especially  to  help  bear  the  burden  of 


the  less  fortunate  among  us. 

At  this  point,  party  choice  becomes  im- 
portant. As  has  been  quite  obvious  over 
the  last  eight  years,  the  Republicans  don’t 
help  in  the  struggle  of  this  nation’s  hun- 
gry and  homeless  to  improve  their  stan- 
dard of  living,  or  even  merely  to  survive. 
As  the  Democratic  presidential  candidate 
so  aptly  put  it,  “The  Republican  Party  is 
out  to  help  those  who  have  already  made 
it,  but  I am  out  to  help  everyone  make  it.  ” 

Funding  cuts  by  the  Reagan/Bush  Ad- 
ministration for  education,  medicine,  the 
environment,  and  social  services  have 
achieved  horrifying  consequences.  It  is  a 
matter  of  priorities,  though,  and  the  Re- 
publicans have  set  theirs  according  to 
selfish  goals  of  personal  wealth,  unde- 
served national  prosperity,  and  false  se- 
curity through  a strong  defense.  No  one 
wonders  anymore  why  no  money  is  left 
over  to  support  the  basic  needs  of  a 
country:  a good  educational  system,  ade- 
quate medical  services,  adequate  and  af- 
fordable housing  for  everyone,  and  envi- 
ronmental protection.  Democrats  advo- 
cate and  support  funding  for  programs 
designed  to  be  of  aid  and  support  to  those 
who  need  it,  not  merely  to  the  rich  and  fa- 
mous. 

Let  us  think  this  over,  and  then  vote  for 
the  party  seeking  more  justice — and 
thereby  peace— for  all  of  God’s  creation. 


Dennis  Byler,  Burgos,  Spain 

I would  like  to  register  my  appreciation 
of  Merle  Good’s  article  against  voting.  Al- 
though I finally  intended  to  register  for 
this  year’s  election,  I never  got  around  to 
it.  Merle  Good’s  article  has  made  me 
wonder  why  I ever  intended  to  in  the  first 
place.  It  reminded  me  of  the  reason  I have 
always  given  previously  for  not  voting. 
My  favorite  candidate  already  rules! 
Reading  this  article  immediately  after 
turning  the  page  from  the  one  on  Chris- 
tians in  Romania  drove  the  point  home 
again.  The  really  important  things  will  go 
on  no  matter  who  is  in  political  leadership 
or  how  he  or  she  got  there. 

In  a similar  vein,  I would  encourage 
Lois  G.  Bishort  (“Readers  Say,”  Oct.  4)  to 
find  a more  spiritual  way  to  deal  with  her 
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fear  than  resorting  to  bloodshed.  The  only 
final  healing  for  her  sense  of  insecurity  in 
a violent  world  will  come  from  true  close- 
ness to  and  trust  in  Jesus  her  loving  Lord. 
She  is  correct  in  stating  that  murder  vic- 
tims don’t  usually  have  time  to  prepare 
for  death  properly.  Of  course,  people  who 
die  in  auto  accidents  don’t  either.  I am  not 
sure  killing  someone  else  makes  these  vic- 
tims’ situation  any  better.  How  much  bet- 
ter for  each  of  us,  potential  victims  that 
we  are,  to  live  continually  in  the  security 
of  right  relationship  with  God.  That  way 
unexpected  death  will  be  unexpected  rap- 
ture, and  forgiveness  and  love  our  final 
earthly  sentiment. 


Dave  Byler,  Middlefield,  Ohio 

I was  very  disappointed  in  the  article 
entitled  “Why  I Haven’t  Voted.”  Some 
very  good  views  were  brought  out,  and  I 
agree  with  much  of  the  article.  However, 
for  the  many  newer  members  of  our 
church  who  were  not  brought  up  with  our 
teaching,  there  needs  to  be  chapter  and 
verses  given  to  back  the  teaching.  The 
article  talked  about  a “third  way,”  but 
gave  no  indication  as  to  what  the  third 
way  is.  The  “we’ve  always  done  it  that 
way”  mentality  is  not  enough  to  substan- 
tiate our  belief  in  nonresistance  and  the 
other  teachings.  Back  it  with  Scripture! 


Alice  Kasson,  Lakewood,  Ohio 

I thank  God  daily  that  we  live  in  Amer- 
ica. I have  a great  respect  for  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  However,  I was  distressed  to 
see  certain  articles  that  were  printed 
recently  in  Gospel  Herald. 

The  one  that  bothered  me  the  most 
was,  “The  Question  of  Origins”  by  Ken- 
neth Erb  (Oct.  4).  When  a good  friend 
mentioned  this  article  I shook  my  head  in 
disbelief.  Then  I read  it  for  myself.  We 
get  enough  of  these  articles  in  secular 
magazines  and  papers.  Evolution  is 
taught  in  our  schools.  It’s  taught  all  over. 
I was  very  disappointed  after  reading  the 
article.  Some  people  in  our  congregation 
are  now  wondering  if  we’ll  renew  our 
subscription. 

The  other  article,  “Why  I Haven’t 
Voted”  (Oct.  11),  also  bothered  me.  I do 
respect  this  man  for  saying  many  of  us 
may  disagree  with  him  and  thanking  us 
for  hearing  him  out.  But  I strongly  dis- 
agree. Living  in  America  brings  freedom. 
Along  with  that  freedom  comes  responsi- 
bilities. One  of  those  is  voting.  I also 
realize  there  are  many  different  confer- 
ences in  the  Mennonite  Church — with 
many  differences. 

So  why  not  an  article  next  time  on 
“Why  We  Should  Vote”?  Or  how  about 
one  on  “Creationism”? 
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Former  missionary  Don  McCammon,  68, 
died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack  on  Oct.  11 
while  visiting  his  father  in  Omaha,  Nebr.  He 
and  his  wife,  Dorothy,  were  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  workers  in  China,  1947-51,  and  in 
Japan,  1952-58.  In  China,  following  the  com- 
munist takeover,  he  was  briefly  Imprisoned, 
threatened  with  death,  and  then  deported.  His 
wife  and  newly  born  daughter  left  the  country 
six  months  later.  Don  was  an  administrator  at 
MBM  headquarters  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  1960-66, 
and  bookstore  manager  at  Goshen  College, 
1966-86. 

Three  pastors  helped  settle  a teachers’ 
strike  in  the  Pennridge  District  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  They  got  the  teachers  and  the 
school  board  back  to  the  bargaining  table  after 
talks  had  broken  down.  Robert  Shreiner  of 
Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church  enlisted  the 
help  of  a Lutheran  pastor  who  heads  the  Penn- 
ridge Ministerium  and  also  a United  Church  of 
Christ  pastor.  They  stayed  neutral  in  the 
dispute,  keeping  the  lines  of  communication 
open,  encouraging  both  sides  to  keep  talking, 
and  even  setting  up  the  final  four  negotiating 
sessions  that  led  to  the  recent  settlement. 
Shreiner  said  his  church  normally  avoids  get- 
ting involved  in  political  issues,  but  it  also 
believes  in  helping  to  make  peace  in  situations 
of  conflict. 

The  first  gathering  of  Mennonites  was  held 
in  San  Diego  on  Oct.  9.  Almost  60  adults  at- 
tended the  Sunday-evening  event,  which  in- 
cluded a potluck  meal.  The  group  agreed  to 
continue  meeting  regularly.  A planning  com- 
mittee will  call  two  more  meetings  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  San  Diego  currently  has  no 
Mennonite  church.  More  information  about  the 
emerging  group  is  available  from  Pearl  Hartz 
at  619-426-9455. 

Voluntary  Service  workers  in  Brownsville, 
Tex.,  are  repairing  hurricane-damaged 
homes.  They  are  part  of  the  Mennonite  Dis- 
aster Service  response  to  Hurricane  Gilbert, 
which  swept  through  Mexico  and  Texas  in 
September.  VSer  Bill  Mast  is  MDS  project  di- 
rector for  the  Brownsville  area.  Some  30  home- 
repair  projects  were  referred  to  MDS  by  the 
American  Red  Cross.  MDS  provides  the  labor, 
and  the  Red  Cross  buys  the  supplies.  Three 
VSers,  in  cooperation  with  the  Mennonite  con- 
gregation in  Brownsville,  also  crossed  the  bor- 
der into  Mexico,  where  they  distributed  food 
and  clothing  and  rebuilt  two  homes. 

The  presidential  search  committees  for  two 
Mennonite  seminaries  met  for  the  first  time 

recently.  Their  job  is  to  find  replacements  for 
Marlin  Miller  at  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  and 
Henry  Poettcker  at  Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inary. GBS,  sponsored  by  the  Mennonite 
Church,  and  MBS,  sponsored  by  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  share  a campus 
in  Elkhart,  Ind.  Together  they  are  known  as 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 
Some  people  think  this  is  the  time  to  select  one 
president  for  both  seminaries.  Nominations  for 
president  can  be  sent  to  Evelyn  Shellenberger, 
who  chairs  the  GBS  committee,  at  R.  2,  Box 
313,  Paoli,  IN  47454,  or  to  Menno  Epp,  who 
chairs  the  MBS  committee,  at  34  Sherwood 
Ave.,  Leamington,  ON  N8H  4T8. 

The  Chilean  people’s  “no”  vote  clearly  dem- 
onstrated their  desire  for  democracy  and 

brought  spontaneous  celebrations  in  the 
streets,  reported  Rich  Sider  of  Mennonite  Cen- 


tral Committee,  who  observed  the  Oct.  5 
plebiscite.  Sider,  who  is  secretary  for  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  was  invited  to  be 
an  election  observer  by  Fellowship  of  Reconci- 
liation, an  international  peace  group.  The 
plebiscite  was  a simple  yes  or  no  to  current 
right-wing  military  dictator  Augusto  Pinochet. 
Sider  said  the  voting  process  was  “exemplary” 
and  the  voter  turnout  “impressive.”  The  no 
vote  means  that  Pinochet  will  serve  one  more 
year,  after  which  elections  will  be  held. 

The  Normal  89  Planning  Committee  turned 
over  its  work  to  the  program  and  local  plan- 
ning committees  during  its  final  meeting, 
which  was  held  recently  at  the  convention  site 
in  Normal,  111.  Normal  89  is  the  joint  conven- 
tion of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  Before  dis- 
banding, the  Planning  Committee  approved  a 
$263,000  budget  for  the  convention  and  toured 
the  10, 000-seat  arena  where  the  business  and 
worship  sessions  will  be  held.  Located  on  the 
campus  of  Illinois  State  University,  the  arena 
is  currently  under  construction  and  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  December.  The 


committee  also  met  with  100  local  Normal  89 
volunteers. 

Michael  Dukakis  won  the  mock  presidential 
election  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  on 

Oct.  17.  Over  400  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
voted,  with  Democrat  Dukakis  picking  up  49 
percent  of  the  votes  to  39  percent  for  Re- 
publican George  Bush.  The  rest  of  the  votes 
went  to  write-in  candidates.  Dukakis’s  biggest 
strength  was  among  faculty/staff  (78  percent), 
juniors/seniors  (57  percent),  and  women  (56 
percent).  The  mock  election  was  conducted  by 
Weather  Vane,  the  student  newspaper.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  EMC  voters  said  they  plan 
to  vote  in  the  real  election  on  Nov.  8. 

A new  Mennonite  congregation  for  Native 
Americans  in  Phoenix  held  its  first  worship 
service  recently.  Sixteen  people  from  various 
tribes  attended,  and  hymns  were  sung  in  three 
languages — Hopi,  Navajo,  and  English.  “It’s  a 
start,”  said  Pastor  Elmer  Myron.  The  group, 
known  as  Inter-Tribal  Mennonite  Fellowship, 
meets  at  First  Mennonite  Church.  The  church- 
planting effort  is  supported  by  both  the  Men- 


'The  needy  get  homes  in  Peoria,  111,  “Welcome,  new  neighbor!”  rang  out  from 
someone  in  the  small  crowd  of  neighbors,  friends,  and  media  as  Myrtis  Isadore  (left) 
was  presented  her  new  house  keys  during  the  recent  dedication  of  her  house  in 
Peoria,  111.  'The  dedication  was  the  first  for  the  Home  Owners  Program  of  Joy 
Mennonite  Fellowship.  'The  program  was  begun  by  Pastor  Stan  Maclin  (right).  “We 
take  older  homes,  renovate  them,  and  give  people  from  the  housing  projects  a chance 
to  be  homeowners,”  he  says.  According  to  Maclin,  who  grew  up  in  an  inner-city 
housing  project  and  was  a gang  leader,  those  living  in  the  projects  are  in  a vicious 
cycle  of  poverty  which  is  hard  to  get  out  of. 

The  program  offers  a chance  to  those  who  want  to  get  out  of  the  housing  projects. 
A person  who  receives  a home  will  pay  $75  or  more  a month  for  five  years  plus  put 
500  hours  of  work  into  the  program.  'The  program  is  able  to  get  homes  Inexpensively 
because  of  a glut  of  older  homes  that  the  city  often  ends  up  demolishing.  Another 
vision  for  the  program  is  to  help  unemployed  persons  learn  various  skills  in  the 
remodeling  process  which  would  help  make  them  employable. 
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nonite  and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
churches. 

Two  noon  hours  every  month  are  spent  in 
prayer  and  fasting  at  Freeport  (111.)  Men- 
nonite Church.  They  are  on  the  second  and 
third  Wednesdays,  and  members  “come  as  you 
are.”  The  focus  is  on  the  Vision  95  goals  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  and  the  time  is  led  by  Pas- 
tor Bob  Nolt  or  one  of  the  elders. 


Hosts  and  sponsors  are  needed  for  the  Inter- 
national Visitor  Exchange  Program  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  It  would  be  for  Feb- 
ruary through  August.  Hosts  provide  a home, 
and  sponsors  provide  a job.  The  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  foster  international  understand- 
ing. Interested  persons  should  contact  MCC  by 
Dec.  15  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717- 
859-1151. 


Pastoral  transitions: 

•Muriel  Bechtel  was  licensed  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  Warden  Woods  Mennonite  Church, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  on  Sept.  25. 

•Lee  Ressler  was  installed  as  associate  pastor 
of  Hartville  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church  on  Sept. 
25.  He  is  a 1988  graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary. 

•Willard  Eberly  was  installed  as  minister  of 
counseling  at  Cornerstone  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship, Broadway,  Va.,  on  Oct.  2.  He  served  for- 
merly as  a missionary  in  Italy. 

New  resources: 

•Listing  of  family  life  resources  from  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House.  This  is  a brochure 
that  lists  a variety  of  books  and  booklets  from 
a variety  of  publishers  on  the  subjects  of  mar- 
riage, parenting,  divorce/remarriage/single- 
ness,  and  aging.  It  was  prepared  by  Clare 
Schumm,  John  Drescher,  and  Barbara  Reber. 
The  brochure  is  available  from  Provident 
Bookstores  at  MPH,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scott- 
dale,  PA  15683,  or  from  any  local  Provident 
store. 

•Packet  on  eastern  Africa  from  Mennonite 
Central  (Committee.  It  includes  two  slide  sets, 
study  guides  for  youth  and  adults,  meditation 
and  worship  suggestions,  and  an  annotated 
bibliography.  The  one  slide  set  is  entitled  Land 
of  Hope  and  Hardship  and  the  other  is  Con- 
flict, Christ,  and  the  Church.  The  packet  can  be 
obtained  free  from  MCC  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA 
17501,  or  from  any  other  MCC  office. 

• Video  on  devehpmentally  disabled  persons  in 
community  from  Indian  Creek  Foundation.  It 
shows  how  disabled  people  have  been  inte- 
grated in  the  communities  served  by  Indian 
Creek,  which  is  a Mennonite-related  organiza- 
tion based  in  Harleysville,  Pa.  The  video  is 
entitled  These  People  That  Are  Ours.  It  can  be 
rented  from  the  foundation  at  Box  225,  Har- 
leysville, PA  19438. 

•International  directory  of  Mennonite  com- 
municators from  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence. The  listing  of  120  people  in  31  countries  is 
concentrated  on  the  two-thirds  world.  The 
North  American  section  is  limited  to  those  af- 
filiated with  the  three  organizations  that 
sponsored  the  directory — MWC,  the  Meeting- 
house editors  group,  and  Council  of  Interna- 
tional Ministries.  It  is  available  from  David 
Shelly  at  Box  763,  Newton,  KS  67114. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Group  underwriting  specialist,  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid.  The  person  must  be  an  RN  or 
equivalent,  have  analytical/mathematical  ap- 
titude, and  possess  decision-making/communi- 
cation skills.  Someone  with  knowledge  in 
group-insurance  concepts  is  preferred.  Contact 


New  Choice  Books  district  program  b^ins.  A new  district  program  in  Illinois  has 
expanded  the  influence  of  Choice  Books,  a paperback  bookrack  ministry  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Choice  Books  of  Illinois,  sponsored  by  Illinois  (Conference,  has 
already  placed  six  racks  in  the  Peoria  area.  Rick  Zoss  (right),  the  new  district’s  area 
supervisor,  sees  Choice  Books  as  “a  great  way  to  get  the  word  into  the  hands  of 
nonbelievers.”  Finding  much  of  his  time  filled  by  his  lumber  and  hardware  business, 
Zoss  desired  to  do  more  for  the  Lord.  He  discovered  that  Illinois  Conference  had  al- 
ready laid  the  foundation  for  a program,  but  had  no  one  to  manage  and  service  the 
racks.  It  was  just  the  place  for  a young  entrepreneur.  Pictured  with  Zoss  is  Choice 
Books  director  Paul  Yoder. 


the  Personnel  Department  at  MMA,  Box  483, 
Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  219-533-9511. 
•Admissions  counselor.  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  starting  July  1.  The  per- 
son should  have  good  relational  and  communi- 
cation skills.  A seminary  degree  is  preferred. 
Send  resume  by  Nov.  30  to  Henry  Poettcker  at 
AMBS,  3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517. 
•Administrative  secretary,  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary,  starting  in  December.  The  person 
will  serve  the  president.  Contact  Virginia 
Nussbaum  by  Nov.  14  at  GBS,  3003  Benham 
Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517;  phone  219-295-3726. 
•Head  cook,  Camp  Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  meal  preparation,  clean- 
up, and  supervision  of  kitchen  assistants. 
Contact  Elaine  Frey  at  the  camp,  R.  3,  Box  646, 
Halifax,  PA  17032;  phone  717-896-3441. 
•Assistant  host/hostess,  International  Guest 
House,  Washington,  D.C.  This  is  a one-year 
voluntary  service  assignment  under  Allegheny 
Conference.  Good  interpersonal  skills  and 
some  cross-cultural  experience  is  desirable. 
Contact  board  chairperson  Annabelle  Kratz  at 
13495  Brighton  Dam  Rd.,  Clarksville,  MD 
21029;  phone  301-596-9057. 

Special  meetings:  Howard  Bauman,  Elmira, 
Ont.,  at  Bethel,  Elora,  Ont.,  Nov.  20-22. 


New  members 


Shore,  Shipshewana,  Ind.:  Ron  and  Tina 
Kauffman. 

Souderton,  Pa.:  Larry  Rockhill  by  baptism 
and  Pat  Rockhill  by  confession  of  faith. 

Oley,  Pa.:  David  Bitler,  Clare  Price,  and 
Kevin  Price 

Gray  Ridge,  Millersburg,  Ohio:  Norman 


and  Judy  Raber  by  confession  of  faith. 

Woodland,  Basye,  Va.:  Diane  Dellinger, 
Vickie  Dellinger,  James  Dellinger,  Brian  Mill- 
er, Aaron  Miller,  and  Bradley  Dove. 

Orrville,  Ohio:  Nanette  M.  Beyeler,  Tim 
Kamp,  Elizabeth  R.  Miller,  and  John  Rhein- 
heimer. 

Oak  Hill,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.:  John  Gay- 
lord by  baptism  and  Tina  White  by  confession 
of  faith. 

Groffdale,  New  Holla..u,  Pa.:  Jim  Hanna. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Escobar,  Chavin  and  Peggy,  Winston-Sal- 
em, N.C.,  third  child,  second  son,  Nicholas 
Alexander,  Sept.  8. 

Gingerich,  David  and  Julie  (Linder),  Bur- 
ton, Ohio,  third  daughter,  Amanda  Kay,  Oct.  5. 

Jantzi,  Charles  and  Twila  (Stoltzfus),  Med- 
way, Ohio,  first  child,  Anthony  Duane,  Oct.  15. 

Lammer,  Kevin  and  Lisa  (Yoder),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Elliott  James,  Oct.  13. 

Litwiller,  Brian  and  Cyndi  (Yoder),  Dela- 
van.  111.,  third  child,  second  daughter.  Rose 
Marie,  Oct.  11. 

Martin,  Timothy  and  Nancy  (King),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  first  child,  Sarah  MeeAnn,  Apr.  9. 

Miller,  Lynn  and  Kaylene  (Darbyshire), 
Washington,  Iowa,  third  son,  Caleb  Allen, 
Sept.  15. 

Miller,  Nelson  and  Betty  (Eash),  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  first  child,  Joshua  Allen,  Oct.  11. 

Myers,  Daryl  and  Marci  (Kaufman),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Jessica  Renee,  Oct. 
15. 

Nelson,  Harry  and  Mabel  (Bennett),  New- 
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port  News,  Va.,  first  child,  Joy  Elizabeth,  born 
on  Aug.  24;  received  for  adoption  on  Aug.  29. 

Neuenschwander,  Steve  and  Beth 
(Grieser),  Archbold,  Ohio,  first  child,  Shay 
Bethany,  Oct.  12. 

Parrish,  Tim  and  Donna  (Kraus),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  second  son,  Charles  Edward,  Sept.  6. 

Shank,  Rod  and  Shelly  (Day),  Lebanon, 
Oreg.,  first  child,  Jordan  Andrew,  born  on 
Sept.  12;  received  for  adoption  on  Sept.  28. 

Slagell,  Michael  and  Faith  (Fisher),  Talcum, 
Ky.,  first  child,  Andrew  Joseph,  Oct.  16. 

VanDerMolen,  Richard  and  Debra  (Hos- 
tetler), Chicago,  111.,  first  child,  Andrew 
Hostetler,  July  27. 

Weaver,  Craig  D.  and  Judith  Ann  (Kratz), 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Nathan  Craig, 
Oct.  4. 

Weaver,  Lamar  and  Edith  (Augsburger), 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daugh- 
ter, Shelly  Renea,  Oct.  14. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
"Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Eicher-Nagel.  Curt  Eicher,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Central  cong.,  and  Elaine  Nagel,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  Lutheran  Church,  by  Robert  C.  Kaiser, 
Sept.  16. 

Funk-Schmidt.  Clifton  Funk,  Inter-Menno- 
nite  cong.,  Hesston,  Kans.,  and  Susan  Schmidt, 
First  Mennonite  cong.,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  by 
David  Helmuth,  July  9. 

Good-Kemmer.  Jeff  Good,  Rantoul,  111.,  and 
Kendra  Kemmer,  Dewey,  111.,  both  from  East 
Bend  cong.,  by  Millard  Osborne,  Sept.  17. 

Groff-Helmuth.  Steven  Lee  Groff,  Holt- 
wood,  Pa.,  Acts  Covenant  Church,  and  Cheryl 
Rene  Helmuth,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Abundant 
Life  cong.,  by  Henry  J.  Helmuth,  father  of  the 
bride,  July  29. 

Halier-Martin.  Kevin  Haller,  Lititz,  Pa., 
and  Yvonne  Martin,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  both  of  Eph- 
rata  cong.,  by  David  Kniss  and  Leroy  Martin, 
Oct.  15. 

Harder-Miller.  D.  Ray  Harder,  Mt.  Pisgah 
cong.,  Leonard,  Mo.,  and  T.  Hope  Miller,  Clifty, 
Ark.,  by  Andy  Miller,  Oct.  2. 

Heiser-Shaw.  Lance  Heiser,  Fisher,  111., 
Gibson  City  Bible  Church,  and  Kammi  Shaw, 

Foosland,  111.,  East  Bend  cong.,  by 

Conklin,  Sept.  3. 

Hockman-Reinford.  Dale  Hockman, 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  Deep  Run  East  cong.,  and  Bon- 
nie Reinford,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Franconia  cong., 
by  John  Derstine  and  John  Ehst,  Oct.  8. 

Hopkins-Taft.  Steve  Hopkins,  Lebanon, 
Oreg.,  and  Ruth  Taft,  Lebanon,  Oreg.,  both  of 
Lebanon  cong.,  by  Richard  Headings,  Sept.  3. 

Klassen-Zook.  Jeffrey  Paul  Klassen,  Peace 
cong.,  Richmond,  B.C.,  and  Kathleen  Joy  Zook, 
Slate  Hill  cong.,  Shiremanstown,  Pa.,  by  Sam- 
uel J.  Troyer,  Oct.  15. 

Klopfenstein-Altaffer.  Gordon  Klopfen- 
stein,  Montpelier,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  and 
Merri  Altaffer,  Montpelier,  Ohio,  Souls  Harbor 
Church,  by  John  Vanover,  Sept.  10. 

Moyer-Munzinger.  Brian  K.  Moyer, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  and  Susan  Munzinger,  Har- 
leysville, Pa.,  both  of  Franconia  cong.,  by  Paul 
M.  Lederach,  Oct.  15. 

Nofziger-Eash.  Clifford  Nofziger,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  North  Clinton  cong.,  and  Edna  Eash, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  Charles 
Gautsche,  Oct.  15. 

Rue-Eicher.  Jon  Rue,  Boise,  Idaho,  Seventh- 
Day  Adventist  Church,  and  Marissa  Eicher, 


Albany  Oreg.,  Lebanon  cong.,  by  Richard 
Headings,  Aug.  14. 


Obituaries 


Bixler,  Alvin  Dale,  son  of  William  and 
Caroline  (Amstutz)  Bixler,  was  born  in  Wayne 
County,  Ohio,  Dec.  3,  1898;  died  at  Greencroft 
Nursing  Center,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  18,  1988; 
aged  89  y.  He  was  married  to  (jelesta  Smucker, 
who  died  in  1973.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (David 
and  James),  6 daughters  (Esther  Heatwole, 
Ruth  Reeser,  Mary  Hardin,  Rachel  Guedea, 
Joanna,  and  Lois  Longoria),  23  grandchildren, 
14  great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Elma 
Kreider).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Elizabeth)  and  one  granddaughter. 
He  was  a member  of  Roselawn  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  22,  in  charge  of  Ray  Nachtigal,  Verle 
Hoffman,  and  Steve  Heatwole. 

Bowman,  Elizabeth  Martin,  daughter  of 
Amos  and  Elizabeth  Martin,  was  born  in  Well- 
ington Co.,  Ont.,  Aug.  2,  1898;  died  at  Elmira, 
Ont.,  Oct.  16, 1988;  aged  91  y.  On  Mar.  20, 1920, 
she  was  married  to  Peter  B.  Bowman,  who  died 
on  Jan.  1,  1963.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Elmeta  Bowman  and  Minerva  Brubacher),  4 
grandchildren,  and  7 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  (Elvina 
Horst).  She  was  a member  of  Floradale  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Oct.  18,  in  charge  of  J.  Lester  Kehl; 
interment  in  Floradale  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Erb,  Ruth  Mildred  Garber,  daughter  of 
David  and  Ellen  (Plank)  Garber,  was  born  in 
La  Junta,  Colo.,  Feb.  8,  1907;  died  at  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Aug.  13, 
1988;  aged  81  y.  On  Oct.  24, 1942,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Amos  R.  Erb,  who  died  on  Sept.  21, 
1970.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mary 
Alice  Champ),  one  son  (Harry),  4 stepchildren 
(Martin  Erb,  Elizabeth  Erb,  Mabel  Lugo,  and 
Anna  Spangenburg),  19  grandchildren,  one 
great-grandchild,  stepgrandchildren,  step- 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (John  F. 
Garber).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Linda  Ruth),  one  son  (David  Amos), 
and  one  sister  (Verda  Weaver).  She  was  a 
member  of  Shirksville  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Gingrich  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Aug.  17,  in  charge  of  Aaron 
Shank  and  Sidney  Gingrich;  interment  in  Gin- 
grich Church  Cemetery. 

Feather,  Maurice  D.,  son  of  George  W.  and 
Clara  E.  (Zook)  Feather,  was  born  in  Logan 
County,  Ohio,  May  30, 1909;  died  at  Green  Hills 
Center,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Oct.  13, 1988;  aged 
79  y.  On  Nov.  5,  1943,  he  was  married  to  Anna 
Margaret  Hartzler,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  one  son  (Myron),  one  daughter  (Clara 
Hughes),  and  7 grandchildren.  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  brother  (Arthur).  He  was 
a member  of  South  Union  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  16,  in 
charge  of  Lynn  Miller;  interment  in  South 
Union  Cemetery. 

Leatherman,  Irma  Lapp,  daughter  of 
Joseph  L.  and  Sallie  (Walter)  Lapp,  was  born 
in  New  Britain  Twp.,  Pa.,  Nov.  24, 1900;  died  at 
Souderton  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Home  on  Oct.  9, 
1988;  aged  87  y.  On  Dec.  10, 1921,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Roy  H.  Leatherman,  who  died  on  Dec. 
29,  1986.  Surviving  are  one  foster  daughter 
(Mildred  Yothers),  one  foster  son  (William  B. 
Hallman,  Sr.),  2 brothers  (Arthur  W.  and 
Walter  W.  Lapp),  and  2 sisters  (Esther  W. 
Alderfer  and  Edna  Detweiler).  She  was  a 
member  of  Line  Lexington  Mennonite  Church, 


where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  14,  in 
charge  of  Lowell  H.  Delp;  interment  in  Line 
Lexington  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Myers,  Margaret  G.  Allebach,  daughter  of 
Leidy  K.  and  Maggie  D.  Allebach,  was  born  at 
Hatfield,  Pa.,  May  26,  1913;  died  of  pancreatic 
carcinoma  at  her  home  in  ^uderton.  Pa.,  Oct. 
15,  1988;  aged  75  y.  On  Apr.  2,  1938,  she  was 
married  to  Chester  M.  Myers,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Ruth  A. 
Mumaw  and  Marilyn  A.  Schlabach),  2 sons 
(John  L.  and  David  C.),  12  grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Raymond  G.  Allebach),  and  one  sister 
(Hannah  G.  Allebach).  She  was  a member  of 
Plains  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Oct.  18,  in  charge  of  Gerald 
C.  Studer  and  Richard  J.  Lichty;  interment  in 
Plains  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Rogers,  William,  was  born  in  Somerset 
County,  England,  Aug.  12, 1899;  died  at  Moun- 
tain View  Nursing  Home,  Didsbury,  Alta., 
Sept.  13,  1988;  aged  89  y.  In  1923,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Ethel  Clarke,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Cicely  Shantz  and 
Doreen  Harder),  10  grandchildren,  16  great- 
^andchildren,  and  one  sister.  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son  (Walter).  He  was  a member 
of  West  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  16,  in  charge  of 
James  Miller;  interment  in  West  Zion 
Cemetery. 

Stoltzfus,  Emanuel,  son  of  Christian  B.  and 
Barbara  L.  (Smoker)  Stoltzfus,  was  born  in 
Smoketown,  Pa.,  July  8,  1924;  died  at  (Com- 
munity Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.  13, 1988; 
aged  64  y.  On  June  2,  1945,  he  was  married  to 
Della  A.  Stoltzfus,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  one  daughter  (Gloria  J.  Martin),  one 
son  (Jerry  L.),  2 brothers  (Omar  S.  and  Daniel 
B.),  and  3 sisters  (Lena  Smoker,  Rebecca 
Yoder,  and  Mary  Jane  Stoltzfus).  He  was  a 
member  of  Conestoga  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  16,  in 
charge  of  Harvey  Z.  Stoltzfus,  Nathan 
Stoltzfus,  and  Glenn  Leaman;  interment  in 
Conestoga  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Council  of  Moderators  and  Secretaries,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Nov. 
10-12 

Franconia  Conference  fall  meeting,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  12 
Anabaptist  Round  Table,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  18-20 
Women  in  Ministry  Conference,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Nov.  18-20 
Southwest  Conference  annual  delegates  meeting,  Blythe, 
Calif.,  Nov.  19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  111., 
Nov.  30-Dec.  1 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Fresno,  Calif.,  Dec. 
2-3 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  executive  board, 
Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  3-4 

Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Dec.  6 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec.  9 
Interterm,  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Jan.  4-7 

Churchwide  Agency  Finance  Secretary  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Jan.  11 

School  for  Leadership  Training  (Minister’s  Week),  Eastern 
Mennonite  (killege  and  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan. 
16-19 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  annual  meeting,  Cal- 
gary, Alta.,  Jan.  19-21 

Alcohol  Education  Ck)nference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Jan.  20-22 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  annual  meeting,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Jan.  26-28 

Normal  89,  joint  convention  of  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Normal,  111.,  Aug.  1-6 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  ayid  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Papal  letter  supports  rights  of  women 
but  opposes  ordination 

A new  apostolic  letter  issued  recently 
by  Pope  John  Paul  II  takes  up  the  lan- 
guage and  sentiments  of  the  struggle  for 
women’s  rights  but  reaffirms  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism’s centuries-old  ban  against 
women  priests.  In  the  120-page  docu- 
ment, John  Paul  calls  for  the  end  to  all 
disrimination  against  women  in  everyday 
life,  going  so  far  as  to  link  prejudicial  at- 
titudes against  women  to  sin. 

The  document  has  the  authority  of  a 
church  teaching  but  not  the  infallibility 
of  a papal  encyclical.  Observers  said  it 
marks  the  most  passionate  espousal  of 
women’s  equality  ever  made  by  the  hier- 
archy of  the  Catholic  Church.  But  the 
pontiff’s  reiteration  of  the  long-standing 
prohibition  against  the  ordination  of 
women  is  expected  to  be  controversial. 


Report  praises  church  opposition 
to  Paraguayan  dictator 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Paraguay  is  slowly  bringing  about  the 
downfall  of  75-year-old  dictator  Alfredo 
Stroessner,  according  to  a new  report  by  a 
Latin  America  monitoring  group.  The 
Washington  Office  on  Latin  America 
voiced  optimism  that  Paraguay  is  moving 
toward  democracy,  largely  because  of  the 
“powerful  force  for  change”  represented 
by  the  Catholic  Church.  “Once  supportive 
of  the  Stroessner  regime,  the  church  is 
now  the  primary  impetus  behind  the  Na- 
tional Dialogue,  a series  of  discussions 
between  social  and  political  sectors  on 
such  issues  as  social  inequity,  the  lack  of 
political  participation,  and  the  need  for  a 
pluralistic  society  in  Paraguay,”  said  the 
80-page  study,  titled  “Decline  of  the 
Dictator:  Paraguay  at  a Crossroads.” 

Mexico  City  evangelization  campaign 
gets  underway 

Evangelical  churches  in  Mexico  City 
are  rallying  behind  an  ambitious  plan  to 
establish  10,000  house  churches  by  the 
year  2000.  The  strategy  emerged  from  an 
intensive  15-month  survey  and  study 
which  revealed  that  the  sprawling 
Mexican  megalopolis  of  over  19  million 
had  only  1,015  Protestant  churches.  A 
broadly  based  evangelical  “umbrella”  or- 
ganization, Vision  for  Evangelization  in 
Latin  America,  is  providing  leadership 
and  coordination  in  the  venture. 

The  289-page  report,  released  last  year, 
analyzed  the  overall  Protestant  presence 


in  each  of  Mexico  City’s  28  districts.  The 
study  unearthed  some  surprising  find- 
ings. Just  over  one  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  Protestant— compared  with  over  3 
percent  for  the  nation  as  a whole.  “We 
discovered  literally  thousands  of  neigh- 
borhoods which  have  not  been  touched  at 
all,”  said  Galo  Vasquez,  president  of 
VELA. 


Third-world  leaders 
plan  mission  advance 

Third-world  missions  today  are  re- 
sponsible for  an  estimated  25,000  cross- 
cultural  missionaries,  according  to  Third 
World  Missions  Advance,  a cooperative 
structure  formed  recently  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  by  32  representatives  of  mission  ef- 
forts originating  outside  of  the  so-called 
developed  nations.  “It  has  never  hap- 
pened before,”  Chairman  David  Cho  of 
South  Korea  told  the  assembled  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  “This  is  a his- 
toric first  gathering  of  top  mission 
leaders  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  meeting  together  to  seek  ...  a 
consensus  and  a basis  for  cooperation.” 

Said  Petrus  Octavianus,  one  of  the  con- 
venors of  the  consultation:  ‘“The  third- 
world  nations  have,  up  until  now,  been 
mission  fields,  and  a one-way  relation- 
ship has  been  maintained  between  the  na- 
tional churches  and  the  Western 
churches,  without  any  significant  at- 
tempt to  develop  reciprocal  relations 
among  the  national  churches  them- 
selves.” 


Hong  Kong  Christians  want  right 
to  continue  evangelizing 

A Hong  Kong  Christian  group  is  head- 
ing up  an  effort  to  preserve  Hong  Kong  as 
“a  stronghold  for  missions”  when  the 
British  colony  becomes  a part  of  China  in 
1997.  In  a major  statement  prepared  re- 
cently, the  Hong  Kong  Church  Renewal 
Movement  Committee  raised  concerns 
that  articles  in  the  Basic  Law — a mini- 
constitution being  considered  for  Hong 
Kong  in  1997 — may  hinder  efforts  to 
carry  out  mission  work  in  China. 

The  statement  says  articles  in  the  Basic 
Law  relating  to  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religious  beliefs  and  travel, 
and  the  right  to  promulgate  one’s  faith 
are  “vital  concerns”  to  Hong  Kong  Chris- 
tians. It  concludes  that  the  “Three-Mu- 
tual Policy”  contained  in  the  Basic  Law 
promises  to  place  “certain  restrictions”  on 
Christians  who  wish  to  conduct  evange- 
listic work  in  China.  The  Three-Mutual 
Policy  calls  for  “nonsubordination,  nonin- 
terference, and  mutual  respect”  between 
Hong  Kong  religious  organizations  and 
China  and  has  been  hailed  by  some  re- 
ligious leaders  as  a way  of  preventing  re- 


ligious colonialism  in  China. 

The  relationship  of  Hong  Kong-based 
religious  organizations  to  China  has  been 
a source  of  continuing  controversy  over 
the  past  year.  Early  in  1988  the  director 
of  Hong  Kong  Christian  Council  resigned, 
charging  that  others  in  the  organization 
were  not  supporting  his  efforts  to  evange- 
lize in  China.  And  in  the  spring  Jonathan 
Chao,  director  of  China  Church  Research 
Center,  was  forced  to  defend  his  call  to 
evangelize  in  China  after  Han  Wenzao  of 
China  Christian  Council  accused  him  of 
promoting  the  overthrow  of  China’s  com- 
munist government. 


Monastery’s  900th  anniversary 
draws  world’s  Orthodox  leaders 

Greek  Orthodox  leaders  from  around 
the  world  traveled  to  the  tiny  Aegean  is- 
land of  Patmos  recently  to  celebrate  the 
900th  anniversary  of  the  famous  Monas- 
tery of  Saint  John.  Patmos,  referred  to  by 
Greek  Orthodox  as  the  “Jerusalem  of  the 
Aegean,”  is  central  to  that  church’s 
monastic  tradition.  It  also  is  revered  by 
Christianity  at  large  as  the  place  where 
Saint  John,  in  exile  after  being  banished 
from  Ephesus,  dictated  the  book  of 
Revelation  to  his  young  disciple,  Pro- 
choros. 


Graham  crusade  reaches  out 
to  the  deaf  and  hearing-impaired 

Billy  Graham  featured  a deaf  minister 
as  a speaker  and  used  live  closed-cap- 
tioned  television  for  the  first  time  in  one 
of  his  evangelistic  crusades  recently  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  Rochester  is  believed  to 
have  the  highest  per  capita  deaf  popula- 
tion of  any  city  in  the  United  States.  To 
reach  out  to  this  special  audience,  25 
volunteer  interpreters  used  both  Ameri- 
can Sign  Language — which  has  its  own 
grammar  and  structure — and  oral  in- 
terpretation, a more  literal  interpretation 
of  spoken  English. 

Demand  for  Bibles  in  China 
outstrips  all  expectations 

The  demand  for  Bibles  in  China  has  out- 
stripped all  expectations  since  the  coun- 
try’s Bible  printing  press  opened  in  Nanj- 
ing a year  ago.  Three  quarters  of  a million 
Bibles  have  already  been  produced  and 
distributed,  and  the  presses  are  running 
24  hours  a day  to  cope  with  the  continuing 
demand. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  the  Cultural 
Revolution  in  the  1960s  that  Christian 
literature  has  been  openly  available  to  the 
Chinese  public.  There  are  an  estimated  7 
million  Christians  in  China,  and  staff  at 
the  Nanjing  press  say  it  will  take  years  to 
meet  the  demand  for  Bibles. 
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Minimum  moraiity 


The  fifth  annual  Biblical  Colloquium  at  Pitts- 
burgh Theological  Seminary  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  private  and  public  morality.  “We  will 
consider  whether  there  is  a clash  between  ‘moral 
man  and  immoral  society’  (R.  Niebuhr),”  wrote 
Ulrich  Mauser  in  the  program  notes,  “or  are  there 
viable  approaches  to  Christian  corporate  and 
social  ethics  which  might  suggest  that  the  po- 
larity ‘individual  and  social’  might  be  a false  al- 
ternative?” 

Space  fails  to  report  the  colloquium  in  any  de- 
tail, but  it  seemed  clear  that  the  influence  of 
Reinhold  Niebuhr’s  Moral  Man  and  Immoral  So- 
ciety (Scribner’s,  1932)  hovered  in  the  background. 
Ronald  H.  Stone,  a former  student  and  friend  of 
Niebuhr,  observed  that  the  social  context  of 
^ ■h'ebuhr’s  book  was  the  Depression.  Niebuhr  had 
once  been  a pacifist,  but  at  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing “his  pacifism  was  waning.  Gradually  he  be- 
came a critic  of  Christian  pacifism.  His  social  mo- 
rality became  utilitarian.” 

In  his  personal  life,  said  Stone,  Niebuhr’s  mo- 
rality was  severe.  But  his  concern  was  to  get  good 
people  involved  in  social  struggle.  “He  wanted  as 
much  social  reform  in  society  as  possible,  but  was 
wary  of  setting  impossible  goals.” 

This  position  made  Niebuhr  into  a theologian 
for  U.S.  society  and  politics,  particularly  as  the 
country  went  into  the  Second  World  War.  His 
definition  of  a minimum  public  morality  has 
served  to  comfort  politicians  and  activate  theolo- 
gians for  two  generations.  But  is  it  a valid  Chris- 
tian position? 

At  Pittsburgh  it  fell  to  John  Howard  Yoder  to 
respond.  John  had  published  Reinhold  Niebuhr 
and  Christian  Pacifism,  a critique  of  Niebuhr’s 
position,  more  than  30  years  ago.  But  in  this 
context  a new  approach  seemed  appropriate.  In  a 
Presbyterian  seminary  where  Karl  Barth  is  held 
in  high  regard  (his  desk  is  a museum  piece  in  the 
library),  John  took  a stand  on  Karl  Barth.  In 
Barth’s  Dogmatics,  Vol.  4/2,  he  said,  appears 
“The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Upbuilding  of  Christian 
Community,”  a discussion  of  church  order.  In 
this  chapter,  said  Yoder,  Barth  observes  that 
there  are  two  bases  for  belonging  together  in  so- 


ciety. Both  are  communities,  but  one  is  eccle- 
siastical and  the  other  political.  The  Christian 
group  cannot  control  the  wider  society.  These 
people  cannot  be  addressed  on  the  basis  of  faith  in 
Christ.  The  problem  in  the  U.S.,  said  Yoder,  is  an 
assumption  that  the  whole  society  is  Christian 
even  though  it  is  not. 

The  source  for  another  point  he  wanted  to 
make  was  the  writing  of  H.  Richard  Niebuhr, 
brother  of  Reinhold,  who  proposed  that  Chris- 
tians should  not  be  required  to  take  responsibility 
for  all  the  ills  of  the  world.  God  is  at  work  in  ways 
they  do  not  anticipate.  Christians  are  not  re- 
quired to  “manage”  the  whole  social  system.  Let 
God  do  it  and  wait  for  his  surprises. 

Another  point  John  made  was  to  draw  on  the 
position  of  Paul  in  1 Corinthians,  where  he  dis- 
cusses various  problems  of  ethical  behavior.  For 
example,  the  Corinthians  were  suing  each  other 
in  court.  Paul  exhorted  them  in  chapter  6 to  take 
their  disagreements  to  the  church.  But  an  even 
better  way  would  be  to  let  it  pass:  “Why  not 
rather  suffer  wrong?”  (6:7b).  Why  be  satisfied 
with  minimum  morality?  asked  John  Howard. 
“Protestants  are  afraid  of  moral  life,  beyond  the 
line  of  duty,  but  here  thf^qncern  is  not  just  to  ask 
how  to  behave  in  brder^^t  to  hurt  anybody.  The 
concern  is  to  go  beyond  tlili^.” 

This  sounds  qi^ij^  familiarto  perbdhs  raised  in 
Mennonite  Sunda|^schobls/B<Ut  qerti^&- Presby- 
terians and  othereifoiind  it;^hallenging  new 
twist  on  the  old  problem  of  hdw.tb  do  goo^  in  a 
bad  world.  If  we  reject  Niebu]^%^appareht 
assumption  that  the  church  and  society  are  one,  a 
whole  new  set  of  possibilities  appears. 

If  the  solution  above  sounds  simple,  carrying  it 
out  is  not.  Even  those  who  accept  it  in  principle 
will  disagree  on  details  of  how  to  follow  it.  For 
example,  if  God  is  at  work  in  the  social  and 
political  process,  how  do  we  read  the  signs  of 
divine  activity?  In  letters  appearing  in  this  issue, 
writers  do  not  agree  on  how  the  work  of  God  is  to 
be  perceived  in  the  U.S.  presidential  election. 
“How  unsearchable  are  [God’s]  judgments,  and 
his  ways  past  finding  out!”  (Rom.  11:33b) 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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CONRADO  AND  ESTER  HINOJOSA 
(LEFT  AND  BELOW)  RECEIVED  ONE 
OF  TWO  1988  LARK  AWARDS 


A sense  of  belonging  and  a desire  to  help  others  find  a spiritual 
home  have  been  characteristic  of  Hinojosas’  ministry. 


by  Don  Rheinheimer 

“In  1969, 1 didn’t  know  anything  about 
strategy,  and  I never  went  to  a seminar  on  how  to 
plant  a church,”  says  Conrado  Hinojosa,  Men- 
nonite  pastor  in  Brownsville,  Texas. 

But  during  South  Central  Conference  meetings 
in  Dallas  recently,  Conrado  and  his  wife.  Ester, 
received  a James  and  Rowena  Lark  Award  for 
church  planting  from  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  In  recognition  of  the  whole  family’s  in- 
volvement, Conrado  and  Ester  in  turn  gave  the 


award  to  their  seven  children  who  attended  the 
ceremony  from  Brownsville. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Hinojosas  reflected  on  their 
early  work  of  starting  Iglesia  Menonita  del  Cor- 
dero (Mennonite  Church  of  the  Lamb),  a con- 
gregation which  now  numbers  about  150  mem- 
bers and  is  the  largest  Spanish-speaking  Men- 
nonite church  in  the  United  States. 

Conrado  continues,  “I  just  know  that  when  I be- 
came a Christian,  I wanted  to  tell  others  about 


Christ.  The  idea  came  to  me  that  we  should  go 
back  to  my  family  and  friends  and  start  a 
church.”  Ester  agrees.  “We  would  tell  everyone, 
‘There’s  going  to  be  a Mennonite  church  in 
Brownsville.’  ” 

Long  journey.  The  journey  to  that  point  had 
been  a long  one.  Both  natives  of  Brownsville, 
Ester  grew  up  in  a Christian  home  and  attended  a 
Methodist  church  regularly.  Conrado’s  experience 
with  the  church,  however,  was  frustrating  and,  at 
times,  even  bitter.  The  message  he  heard  was  one 
of  condemnation. 

Conrado  struggled  with  the  church  and  tried  to 
meet  its  expectations,  but  he  felt  that  he  could 
never  be  good  enough.  “Since  I thought  I was  go- 
ing to  hell  anyway,  I decided  that  I wouldn’t  be  a 
hypocrite.  I started  drinking  and  running  around 
with  my  friends.  My  mother  prayed  for  me  and 
told  me  I needed  to  straighten  out  my  life,  but  I 
didn’t.  Later,  I got  married,  thinking  that  I could 
get  away  from  my  parents,  but  it  was  worse.  Now 
I had  a wife  who  was  praying  for  me!” 


‘The  first  time  we  had  worship,  about 
eight  people  gathered  in  a room  without 
chairs.’ 


The  death  of  Conrado’s  mother  sometime  later 
was  difficult.  Feelings  of  sadness,  loneliness,  and 
hopelessness  mingled  with  his  frustration  with 
the  church.  Yet,  it  seems  that  he  could  not  forget 
God.  Even  as  he  speaks  about  these  troubled 
times,  one  senses  the  movement  of  God  in  prepar- 
ing him  for  something  new. 

Conrado’s  restless  spirit  was  reflected  in  his 
desire  to  leave  Brownsville  and  join  the  migrant 
harvest.  With  three  young  children  and  her 
experience  with  migrant  work  as  a child.  Ester 
was  reluctant.  Yet,  they  soon  found  themselves  in 
Traverse  City,  Michigan,  picking  cherries.  Later, 
the  harvest  led  them  to  tomato  picking  in  the 
Archbold,  Ohio,  area.  Little  did  they  know  that 
God  was  preparing  them  for  another  kind  of 
harvest. 


Don  Rheinheimer,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  is  pastor  of  San 
Antonio  Mennonite  Fellowship. 


Simple  invitation.  The  churches  of  the 
Archbold  area  were  holding  a series  of  special  ser- 
vices. As  was  their  custom,  Conrado  would  take 
Ester  to  church  services,  then  wait  with  the 
children  in  the  car.  But  this  cold,  rainy  November 
night  the  weather  got  the  best  of  them,  and  to 
warm  the  children  Conrado  took  them  into  the 
back  of  the  church.  While  they  played  on  the 
floor,  he  overheard  the  preacher’s  simple  invita- 
tion. 

“When  he  said  that  Jesus  could  save  me,  I took 
his  word  for  it.  I said  if  Jesus  wants  to  save  me. 
I’m  going  to  get  saved.” 

Ester  smiled.  “I  can  still  see  him  in  my  mind.  It 
was  the  last  thing  I expected — to  see  him  go  for- 
ward.” 

Conrado  remembers  his  thoughts  after  conver- 
sion. “The  first  thing  I thought  about  was  my 
family.  I had  a wife  and  children.  It  was  a 
tremendous  feeling.  It  was  a feeling  of  belong- 
ing.” 

That  sense  of  belonging,  and  the  desire  to  help 
others  find  a spiritual  home,  have  been  charac- 
teristic of  Conrado  and  Ester’s  ministry,  as  well 
as  an  important  part  of  the  church  that  was  to 
develop. 

“After  his  conversion,”  Ester  notes,  “Conrado 
wanted  to  go  back  to  Brownsville  immediately, 
but  I wasn’t  ready.  We  had  jobs  and  three 
children,  and  I wasn’t  ready  to  move  again.” 

“As  I look  back  now,”  Conrado  reflects,  “that 
was  the  right  decision.  We  spent  five  years  in  the 
Archbold  community,  and  while  I worked  at 
Sauder  Woodworking  Company,  I was  involved  in 
migrant  ministry.  I learned  how  to  speak  in 
churches  and  do  evangelistic  work  with  migrant 
persons.  It  was  good  training.” 

Back  to  Brownsville.  Finally,  in  1969, 
Hinojosas  were  ready  to  go.  With  the  support  of 
friends  in  the  Archbold  community,  they  moved 
back  to  Brownsville.  Ester  returned  to  a job  she 
had  previously  held  in  a hospital  and  Conrado 
enrolled  at  Rio  Grande  Bible  Institute  in 
Edinburg.  On  weekends  and  evenings  Conrado 
visited  in  the  neighborhood  and  began  to  gather  a 
small  youth  group.  They  attended  a Methodist 
church;  in  the  afternoons  the  youth  gathered  at 
Hinojosas  to  discuss  the  morning  worship  and 
Sunday  school.  But  that  didn’t  satisfy  the  youth 
for  long,  and  finally  they  said,  “Let’s  start  our 
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This  past  September,  Conrado  and  Ester  began 
a one-year  sabbatical  at  Hesston  College,  and  the 
church  will  have  an  opportunity  to  test  its 
strength  in  a new  way.  (Gilberto  Perez  is  serving 
as  interim  pastor.)  “We  have  mixed  feelings,” 
laughs  Conrado.  “It’s  good  to  see  the  church  do 
what  we  wanted,  but  sometimes  Ester  and  I 
drove  by  the  church  and  if  we  saw  cars,  we  asked, 
‘Do  you  know  what  is  happening  at  the  church 
tonight?’  Sometimes  it’s  hard  to  see  our  ‘children’ 
grow  up.” 


own  church!  Conrado,  you  can  be  our  pastor.” 

Their  search  for  a place  to  meet  led  them  to  a 
vacant,  rundown  house  owned  by  Ester’s  in-laws. 
After  a few  weeks  of  cleaning  and  painting,  it  was 
ready  for  occupancy.  “The  first  time  we  had  wor- 
ship,” recalls  Conrado,  “about  eight  people, 
including  my  father  and  a number  of  youth, 
gathered  in  a room  without  chairs.  They  stood  or 
sat  on  the  floor.” 

“We  didn’t  think  about  money  in  those  days,” 
says  Ester.  “Sometimes  the  money  was  very 
short  and  my  parents  or  others  would  help  us  out 
when  there  wasn’t  enough  to  eat,  but  we  never  ex- 
pected that  someone  else  should  pay  us  for  start- 
ing a church.” 

As  they  talk  about  the  early  years,  some  pain  is 
reflected  in  their  eyes.  “I  remember  going  to 
church  without  eating  once  when  there  wasn’t 
any  food  in  the  house,”  Ester  recalled.  “Recently 
the  children  have  shared  more  openly  about  their 
feelings  of  what  it  was  like  to  be  home  at  night 
when  we  were  out  visiting.  We  never 
realized. ...” 

Through  a family  Hinojosas  knew  in  Ohio, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  discovered  their 
work,  and  Simon  Gingerich,  then  MBM  secretary 
for  home  missions,  made  a visit.  As  a result, 

MBM  purchased  five  acres  in  1973  in  a growing 
neighborhood,  and  a church  building  was 
constructed.  Since  that  day,  several  additions 
have  been  made,  including  a gymnasium. 

The  church  maintains  its  growth  through  the 
same  method— people  inviting  other  people.  The 
youth  are  still  an  important  part  of  congrega- 
tional life.  Numbering  close  to  40,  about  a third  of 
the  youth  are  from  families  who  do  not  regularly 
attend  the  church.  The  vision  which  Conrado  and 
Ester  brought  to  this  community  is  being  carried 
on  by  the  congregation.  Additionally,  the  church 
has  been  instrumental  in  beginning  new  groups 
across  the  border  in  Mexico  and  are  currently 
sponsoring  a church-planting  effort  in  Harlingen, 
Texas. 


‘The  hardest  thing  for  me  in  starting 
another  church  wouid  be  the  fear  that  i 
wouidn't  do  as  weii,  but  the  important 
thing  is  to  try.’ 


Another  church?  They  admit  that  theirs  was  a 
unique  experience.  “If  the  Lord  calls  us  to  plant 
another  church,  he’ll  need  to  do  it  in  a special 
way,”  Conrado  said.  “Now  we  worry  about  all 
kinds  of  things  that  we  didn’t  think  about 
before.” 

Is  there  a new  vision  brewing?  Conrado  says, 
“Maybe.  I think  I would  like  to  try  to  plant  an 
English-speaking  church  among  Hispanic  people. 
We  would  like  to  try  some  of  the  things  we  have 
learned  along  the  way.” 

To  the  larger  Mennonite  Church  and  to  people 
interested  in  church  planting,  Conrado  says, 
“Don’t  be  afraid  to  fail.  The  hardest  thing  for  me 
in  starting  another  church  would  be  the  fear  that 
I wouldn’t  do  as  well,  but  the  important  thing  is 
to  try.  It’s  the  way  that  the  Lord  works.  If  the 
Lord  wants  a church  in  a place,  it  will  happen.” 
After  nearly  20  years,  it’s  safe  to  say  that  the 
Lord  wanted  a Mennonite  church  in  Brownsville, 
and  that  Conrado  and  Ester  Honojosa  were 
obedient  to  the  vision  they  received. 
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THE  LAST  TEMPTATION  OF  CHRIST 


Jesus’  humanity  makes 
him  approachabie 


by  Larry  Hauder 


I have  just  completed  reading  The  Last 
Temptation  of  Christ  by  Nikos  Kazantzakis.  The 
book  falls  into  a favorite  category  of  mine  for 
pleasure  reading— historical  novels.  However, 
reading  The  Last  Temptation  of  Christ  was  not  a 
pleasurable  experience.  I cried  once  while  reading 


Most  Christians  are  comfortabie  with  the 
Bibie’s  ciaim  to  Jesus  being  divine,  but 
are  less  comfortabie  with  his  humanity. 


the  novel  and  asked  a lot  of  questions.  But 
through  this  my  faith  in  Christ  as  my  Lord  and 
Savior  was  deepened. 

I did  not  agree  with  a lot  of  Kazantzakis’ 
assumptions,  such  as  Jesus’  infatuation  with 
Mary  Magdalene.  But  like  any  historical  novelist, 
he  wrote  with  enough  accurate  historical  data  to 
make  the  account  of  Jesus’  life  real.  The  part  I ap- 
preciated most  about  the  book  was  the  down-to- 
earth  picture  of  the  life  and  times  of  Jesus. 
Nothing  was  glamorized  or  glossed  over  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  characters  and  politics  of  the 
time. 

As  I read  from  Kazantzakis’  “Introduction,”  the 
book  was  his  own  personal  journey  with  Jesus 
which  he  believed  to  be  a universal  struggle. 

“This  book  is  not  a biography:  it  is  the  confession 
of  every  man  who  struggles.  I am  certain  that 
every  free  man  that  reads  the  book,  so  filled  as  it 
is  with  love,  will  more  than  ever  before,  better 
than  before,  love  Christ.” 

Both  human  and  divine.  Reading  the  book 
raised  some  old  questions  for  me  about  the  mean- 
ing of  Jesus’  incarnation.  At  stake  in  the  dis- 
cussion is  Jesus’  dual  nature:  his  divinity  and  his 
humanity.  To  what  extent  was  Jesus  God  and  to 
what  extent  was  he  human?  How  could  he  be  both 
human  and  divine?  I think  I am  accurate  in 
assuming  that  most  Christians  are  comfortable 
with  the  Bible’s  claim  to  Jesus  being  divine,  but 
are  less  comfortable  with  his  humanity. 

This  same  discomfort  that  I feel  has  been  felt 


Larry  Hauder,  Boise,  Idaho,  is  pastor  of  Hyde  Park  Men- 
nonite  Fellowship. 


by  others  in  history.  The  Nicene  Creed,  which  is 
printed  in  The  Mennonite  Hymnal,  arose  out  of 
the  fourth-century  churches’  struggle  with  the 
question.  How  is  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  both 
man  and  God?  There  were  no  less  than  four  coun- 
cils of  bishops  over  a 350-year  period  of  time 
which  struggled  over  this  question.  The  Nicene 
Creed  became  the  home  base  or  the  building  block 
of  orthodox  thought  in  most  of  the  Christian 
world. 

But  the  creed  did  not  come  without  a price. 
There  were  major  divisions  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches  over  the  same  issue  stirred 
up  by  the  book  The  Last  Temptation  of  Christ  and 
the  movie  of  the  same  name. 

The  controversy  is  not  about  the  incarnation  it- 
self. The  Scripture  is  clear  about  that.  John  1:14, 
Philippians  2:6-8,  and  1 Timothy  3:16  are  but  a 
few  Scriptures  which  drive  home  the  point  of  God 
becoming  flesh  in  the  form  of  Jesus.  And  Scrip- 
ture does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  his  deity.  John 
1:1-3,  Colossians  1:19,  and  Hebrews  1:2-3  tell  of 
the  relation  of  Jesus  to  God  the  Father. 

Peculiar  combination.  But  what  of  his  hu- 
manity? As  J.  C.  Wenger  says  in  his  Introduction 
to  Theology,  “The  most  difficult  question  is  the 
peculiar  combination  of  divine  and  human  at- 
tributes which  are  ascribed  to  the  incarnated  Son 
of  God.” 

Hebrew  4:15  says,  “Jesus  was  in  every  respect 
tempted  as  we  are. ...”  But  I’m  uncomfortable 
many  times  with  my  own  areas  of  temptation. 

It’s  not  fun  to  ask  forgiveness  time  and  time 
again  for  my  temper.  And  sometimes  I consider 
myself  less  than  Christian  to  admit  to  secret 
desires  of  the  flesh.  These  are  human  traits  and 
they  are  ones  I am  uncomfortable  with  in  my  life 
as  a child  of  God.  If  Jesus  was  fully  human,  then 
he  too  experienced  these  same  thoughts  and 
temptations.  Kazantzakis  carries  the  human  di- 
mension of  Christ  to  its  limits.  I feel 
uncomfortable  at  those  extremes  and  yet  to  mask 
Christ’s  humanity  because  of  my  unwillingness  to 
face  mine  honestly  is  unfair.  It  is  Christ’s  human- 
ness which  makes  him  approachable  by  the 
unsaved. 

A person  who  attended  our  church  for  a 
number  of  months  once  told  me,  “It  is  hard  to 
break  into  your  group  because  one  seldom  sees 
the  places  where  the  hurts  are.”  This  person  was 
a recovering  alcoholic  and  openly  shared  this  part 
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of  his  life.  He  perceived  that  others  many  times 
masked  their  struggles.  The  Bible  tells  us  of 
Christ’s  humanity  and  The  Last  Temptation  of 
Christ  deals  freely  with  this  side  of  Christ.  But  I 
am  aware  of  how  guarded  I am  with  allowing  my 
humanness  to  show  through.  Yet  it’s  my  strug- 
gles in  the  faith  which  makes  me  approachable  by 
others  living  in  sin  or  dealing  with  temptations. 

Tension  among  Christians.  J.  C.  Wenger  says, 
“The  Bible  teaches  the  divine  attributes  and  the 
human  attributes  without  any  attempt  to  resolve 
the  logical  problems  associated  with  both  a 
human  and  divine  nature.”  This  is  a tension  in  my 
life,  and  from  the  amount  of  controversy  over  the 
book  and  movie  I think  the  same  tension  is 
present  among  most  Christians. 

Recently  I received  a letter  from  a complete 
stranger  saying  she  doubted  I was  a Christian,  let 
alone  a minister,  since  I had  signed  a letter  to  the 


local  newspaper,  along  with  some  other 
ministers,  saying  we  thought  people  ought  to 
have  a choice  as  to  whether  to  see  the  movie  The 
Last  Temptation  of  Christ. 

I find  it  curious  that  people  are  so  easily 
threatened  in  their  faith.  Jesus  never  called  me  to 
defend  him  with  fists,  words,  or  guns.  In  fact  he 
commanded  Peter  to  lay  down  his  sword  when  he 
wanted  to  protect  his  Master.  I’ve  never  expected 
the  army  or  Hollywood  to  defend  my  faith,  and  I 
don’t  expect  that  now.  I am  hoping  that  interest 
in  seeing  the  movie  by  unbelievers  will  stimulate 
interest  to  find  out  more  about  Jesus  in  a local 
church,  and  I will  pray  toward  that  end. 

A larger  issue  for  me  than  whether  I go  to  this 
movie,  which  I will  not,  is  whether  I am  prepared 
to  share  honestly  my  own  weakness  with  the 
unbeliever  or  struggling  Christian  who  comes  to 
me,  so  that  they,  through  my  wrestling,  can 
experience  God’s  grace.  ^ 


Book  review 


It  cries  out 
to  be  discussed 

Medical  Ethics,  Human  Choices:  A 
Christian  Perspective  edited  by  John 
Rogers.  Herald  Press,  1988. 176  pp.  $9.95. 

When  should  life-support  systems  be 
disconnected?  Or,  should  that  never  be 
considered?  How  far  should  a childless 
couple  go  to  in  their  quest  for  reproduc- 
tion? How  do  we  help  the  parent  who 
makes  decisions  daily  about  tbe  treat- 
ment of  a terminally  ill  child?  Why  is 
there  a shortage  of  donor  organs,  and  who 
should  receive  them?  What  should  I do 
when  I get  sick? 

The  stampede  of  advances  in  medical 


technology  during  the  past  35  years  have 
brought  with  them  a dust  cloud  of  medi- 
cal, ethical,  and  religious  dilemmas. 
Medical  Ethics,  Human  Choices  is  a re- 
sponse to  the  need  among  Christians  and 
their  churches  to  examine  these  ques- 
tions. It  is  written  for  those  who  make 
life-and-death  decisions  daily  in  the 
workplace — and  for  those  who  may  make 
them  only  once  in  a lifetime. 

Thirteen  writers  contributed  to  this 
book  and  many  challenging  ideas  are 
found  throughout  the  chapters.  The  auth- 
ors feel  Christians  should  be  responsible 
not  only  to  choose  a healthy  lifestyle  but  a 
“death  style”  as  well.  They  ask  if  “can  do 
means  should  do”  when  additional  tests 
and  treatments  are  recommended.  They 
challenge  us  to  define  life — its  beginning 
and  end.  They  remind  us  to  balance  our 
investments  in  costly  medical  procedures 


with  the  needs  of  those  who  cannot  im- 
munize their  children. 

The  study  questions  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  are  useful  whether  the  book  is 
studied  by  a group  or  an  individual.  The 
definitions  of  medical  terms  make  the 
book  more  readable  for  those  outside  the 
medical  community.  Medical  Ethics,  Hu- 
man Choices  helped  me  understand  the 
reactions  of  doctors  during  my  own 
recent  illness.  I feel  less  helpless  because  I 
have  asked  family  members  about  their 
preferences  and  have  expressed  my  own. 

Medical  Ethics,  Human  Choices  is  not  a 
manual  of  answers.  It  does,  however, 
dare  to  make  us  ask  hard  questions  about 
our  bodies  and  our  beliefs  and  challenges 
us  to  share  the  pain  of  those  who  must 
decide  the  fate  of  someone  they  love. — 
Elaine  Maust,  editor  of  “Gulf  States 
Fellowship  Newsletter” 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 

Does  your  church 
want  company? 

For  the  past  year  my  wife,  Alice,  and  I 
have  been  visiting  churches.  This  fol- 
lowed my  service  as  pastor  of  Mt.  Vernon 
Mennonite  Church,  Grottoes,  Virginia, 
for  20  years.  (Currently  I am  full-time 
managing  editor  of  Together,  an  outreach 
paper.) 

Among  some  40  churches  we  have  vis- 
ited, we  have  found  a number  that  are  on 
the  cutting  edge  and  growing.  Why?  The 
following  elements  seemed  to  be  present; 

(1)  Worship  services  that  are  dynamic 
and  meeting  the  needs  of  the  worshipers. 

(2)  Times  for  congregational  sharing  of 
testimony  and  need.  (3)  Programs  that 
meet  the  needs  of  families  not  only  on 
Sundays  but  between  Sundays.  (4)  The 
use  of  mass  media  to  invite  the  public  to 
church.  (5)  A warmth  of  relationships 
that  makes  a visitor  feel  welcome  and  in- 
cluded. 

One  example  of  this  kind  of  congrega- 
tion is  Springdale  Mennonite  Church  near 
Stuarts  Draft,  Virginia.  By  many  rules, 
this  church  shouldn’t  be  growing— it  is 
located  on  a lonely  rural  road.  It  is  an  old 
congregation,  and  old  congregations  are 
supposed  to  be  lethargic.  Its  building  ap- 
pearance is  fortress-like,  not  especially 
inviting. 

But  what  did  we  discover?  As  we  drove 
into  the  parking  lot,  a teenager  threw  up 
his  hand  to  us.  Before  we  reached  the 
front  door  another  family  talked  to  us.  In- 
side the  front  door  two  greeters  made  us 
feel  welcomed.  It  was  time  for  Sunday 
school,  and  we  were  invited  to  several  dif- 
ferent classes.  Class  members  talked  with 
us  afterward.  The  worship  service  was  a 
moving  experience  with  congregational 
singing,  a testimony  by  a new  believer,  an 
original  song  by  a member,  and  a sermon 
that  related  to  the  needs  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Following  the  morning  service  there 
was  a fellowship  meal  to  which  we  were 
invited. 

As  we  were  leaving,  a couple  shared 
with  us  that  some  months  earlier  they 
stopped  at  Springdale  since  they  were 
looking  for  a church  home.  They  said  they 
came  “hurting,”  and  they  were  min- 
istered to  on  the  first  Sunday.  What  was 
to  be  a church  hunt  became  an  encounter 
with  a caring  congregation.  They  are  now 
members. 

We  had  many  other  good  experiences  at 
various  churches  where  there  is  a lot  of 
warmth  and  expectancy.  There  were  oth- 
er churches,  however,  where  members 
seemed  more  interested  in  developing 


their  own  relationships  than  talking  with 
visitors. 

Vision  95  is  catching  on,  but  we  do  have 
some  catching  up  to  do.  Statistics  prove 
that  the  majority  of  people  come  to 
church  because  they  have  been  invited  by 
a friend.  A lot  of  people  still  think  you 
have  to  be  born  Mennonite  to  be  a part  of 
us.  Let’s  prove  them  wrong.  Let’s 
demonstrate  our  acceptance  by  word  and 
warmth. 

—Eugene  K.  Souder,  Grottoes,  Va. 


Death  is  a 
changing  season 

Until  a few  years  ago,  I thought  of 
death  as  the  end  of  life,  the  opposite  of 
life,  and  the  enemy  of  life.  Then  a mem- 
ber of  my  small  group  died  and  my 
thoughts  about  death  began  to  change.  I 
began  to  think  about  it  as  a natural  part 
of  life,  not  the  end  but  the  beginning  of 
new  life. 

Two  years  ago,  as  summer  was  turning 
to  fall,  I was  aware,  as  I had  never  been 
before,  of  the  approach  of  death  in  na- 
ture. I was  grieving  the  warm  life  of  sum- 
mer and  looking  toward  the  dark,  dead 
winter.  Of  course  I knew  spring  would 
once  again  bring  new  life.  The  new  trees 
in  our  front  lawn  would  have  more  leaves, 
be  taller  and  fuller,  and  more  mature 
than  the  year  before. 

Then,  several  months  later  my  father- 
in-law  became  ill  and  died  unexpectedly. 
The  family  made  some  statements  about 
their  view  of  life  and  death  by  deciding 
against  a respirator  and  intravenous 
feeding.  We  found  ourselves  in  tears  one 
moment  and  laughter  the  next.  Our  chil- 
dren experienced  death  for  the  first  time. 
Our  son,  upon  viewing  his  grandpa’s 
body,  remarked  that  it  was  cold,  then 


said,  “I  don’t  like  dead.”  We  received 
many  cards  with  notes  of  sympathy.  One 
verse  was  especially  helpful  in  learning  to 
accept  death: 

To  care  is  to  invite  pain  someday. 

Grief folloivs  love  as  surely  as  autumn 
spring. 

But  the  green  warmth  of  summer 
intercedes 

And  rich  harvests  buffer  against  chill 
uxind. 

I did  not  realize,  however,  how  dif- 
ferently my  own  father’s  death  six 
months  later  would  affect  me.  He  died  a 
slow  and  painful  death  to  cancer.  For  the 
most  part  I could  accept  that  death  was 
coming  to  my  family.  And  we  had  time  to 
talk  with  him,  to  tell  him  we  loved  him 
and  appreciated  his  life.  Healing  occurred 
in  our  relationship  with  his  family.  We 
planned  the  funeral.  He  asked  his  broth- 
ers to  dig  the  grave;  they  did.  On  several 
occasions  when  talking  with  Pop  about 
his  life  ending  here  on  earth,  I told  him 
that  he  would  always  remain  alive  within 
me  and  in  our  children. 

But  he  did  not  die  quickly.  He  painfully 
inched  toward  death.  The  father  we  knew 
was  gone;  but  the  heart  in  the  body, 
which  was  literally  rotting  away,  kept 
beating.  There  were  still  grimaces  of  pain 
and  tears  of  emotion.  Does  death  really 
occur  when  the  heart  stops  or  does  it  oc- 
cur in  stages?  I have  many  questions. 
Some  questions  have  no  words  yet. 

Though  I still  feel  anger  and  injustice 
about  the  way  my  father  died,  I believe 
new  life  had  already  begun  for  him.  The 
mystery  of  that  life  intrigues  me.  I am 
comforted  to  know  he  lives  on  in  me  and 
in  those  who  knew  him.  Contemplating 
the  questions  of  death  and  new  life  helps 
me  focus  on  what  is  really  important  in 
this  life.  I find  I take  myself  less  serious- 
ly. I live  with  the  other  “trees”  in  the 
forest  more  easily.  And,  as  “The  Tree 
Song”  concludes,  “I’m  becoming  what  the 
Lord  of  trees  has  meant  me  to  be.  ” 

— Suella  Gerber,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Thoughts  of  before 

/ walk  alone.  The  warmth  of  the  sun  gives  me  strength  to 
face  my  journey  through  these  woods.  I search  for  the 
place  I left  along  the  road,  before  that  painful,  eternal  fall, 
when  all  seemed  simple  and  pure.  Player  then  pawn  in 
their  game  of  money  and  power,  comfort  and  security. 
Blinded  by  the  glow  of  neon,  numbed  in  the  climate- 
controlled  rooms,  deaf  from  their  siren  voices  until  I found 
myself  here,  in  these  woods,  alone  with  no  guide  except 
the  sun,  its  warmth  against  my  face,  filling  my  soul  with 
courage  for  the  journey  upwards. 

— Robert  J.  Hale 
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A T^ole  community  produced  this  yield, 


Ken  and  Rhoda  King  of 
Archhold,  Ohio,  know  the 
joy  that  comes  from  the 
help  and  support  of  family, 
friends  and  neighbors 
who  care. 


In  April  1987,  Ken  and  a few 
others  were  cutting  wood  for  his 
cousin’s  daughter— something  he 
calls  “Mennonite  aid.” 

Afterward,  as  he  walked  to  his 
pickup,  he  had  trouble  breathing. 
The  following  night,  he  couldn’t 
breathe  while  lying  down.  “Thirty 
years  ago  I had  rheumatic  fever,” 
says  Ken,  “and  my  doctor  always 
told  me  no  damage  had  been 
done.”  But  a little  over  a week 
later,  May  5, 1987,  Ken  had  to 
undergo  surgery  to  replace  the 
mitral  valve  in  his  heart. 
Complications  resulted  and  he 
had  to  have  a second  valve 
replacement  operation  May  29- 

Meanwhile,  neighbors,  family  and 
church  members  were  busy 
planting  and  cultivating  the  Kings’ 
com  and  beans.  “They  took  care 
of  everything,”  says  Ken.  “Then 
by  harvest  time,  I was  able  to  do 
the  remaining  work  myself.” 

Ken  and  Rhoda’s  church  rallied 
around  them.  They  received 
checks  from  members  as  well  as 
money  raised  at  a Sunday  school 
class  auction  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid  matched  the  ftmds  with  a 
FOCUS  (Funding  Opportunities 
for  Congregations  United  in 
Sharing)  grant. 

“We’re  very  grateful,”  says  Ken. 
“Given  all  the  bills  we  had  to 
pay,  ‘Mennonite  aid’  pretty  well 
saved  our  farm.” 

By  participating  in  MMAA,  you 
help  create  happy  endings  like 
this. 


@ 

Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid 

Post  Office  Box  483  Goshen,  IN  46526 


Church  news 


MBCM  executive  secretary  Gordon  Zook,  who  will  leave  the  agency  next  summer,  confers  with 
board  president  Charlotte  Holsopple  Glick.  The  board  meeting  was  held  at  the  Goshen,  Ind., 
church  where  Glick  is  copastor. 


MBCM  debates  mission  statement, 
reaffirms  task  of  aiding  churches 


What  should  a Mennonite  congregation 
be  and  do?  The  task  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries  has  been 
seen  as  to  aid  Mennonite  congregations  in 
answering  this  question.  This  assignment 
might  seem  straightforward  enough,  but 
from  its  beginning  in  1971  MBCM  has 
faced  skepticism  at  the  offering  plate: 
how  do  we  know  that  we  get  our  money’s 
worth?  As  more  of  the  funds  of  Men- 
nonite congregations  are  spent  locally,  a 
churchwide  organization  such  as  MBCM 
may  become  even  more  pinched  for  funds. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  MBCM  met 
Oct.  28-29  at  Waterford  Mennonite 
Church  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  gave  major 
attention  to  a proposed  “mission  state- 
ment” for  the  organization.  How,  in  a few 
words,  should  it  say  what  it  is  seeking  to 
do?  The  statement  is  still  in  process  and 
not  yet  ready  for  release,  but  some  of  the 
elements  and  concerns  are  as  follows: 


The  statement  asserts  that  the  task  of 
MBCM  is  to  aid  congregations  in  develop- 
ing vision  for  their  work.  How  to  describe 
this  became  a matter  for  extended  dis- 
cussion. An  early  draft  spoke  of  leading 
the  Mennonite  Church  in  “shaping  vision 
for  holistic  congregational  life.”  But  what 
is  meant  by  “holistic”?  Isn’t  this  just  a fad 
word  that  will  go  out  of  style  in  another 
year?  On  the  other  hand,  what  can  take 
its  place?  “Integrated”  doesn’t  do  it. 
“Whole”  is  not  quite  adequate.  “Faithful” 
has  other  overtones.  Thus  did  the  dis- 
cussion range  over  the  field.  A revised 
version  of  the  statement  used  the  phrase 
“leads  the  Mennonite  Church  in  shaping  a 
whole  vision  for  congregational  life.”  The 
next  step  in  the  process  is  to  submit  the 
statement  to  the  General  Board. 

Less  disagreement  related  to  an  under- 
standing of  three  basic  congregational 
activities  as  “worship  (our  relationship 


with  God),  community  (our  relationship 
with  each  other),  and  mission  (our  rela- 
tionship with  the  world).” 

Several  days  later  Charlotte  Holsopple 
Glick,  president  of  the  board,  reflected  on 
the  meeting  in  a telephone  interview.  “I 
had  a good  deal  of  excitement  about  the 
‘temperature’  of  the  board,  the  degree  of 
involvement,”  she  said.  “There  was  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  board  mem- 
bers to  assume  responsibility  for  a change 
of  direction.  Our  bylaws  in  the  past  have 
said  that  MBCM  will  respond  to  needs. 
We  want  to  become  an  agency  to  create 
vision,  not  just  respond  to  needs.  I’m  con- 
vinced that  more  and  more  in  the  next 
decade  we  will  need  to  see  the  congrega- 
tion as  the  place  for  God’s  purpose  in  the 
world.  Unless  we  know  what  the  con- 
gregation is  to  look  like  and  be  we  cannot 
expect  that  to  happen.” 

The  mission  statement  will  no  doubt 
serve  the  board  in  the  recruitment  of  new 
staff  members  to  replace  persons  who 
have  resigned  and  are  resigning:  Harold 
Bauman  in  congregational  leadership  and 
Lavon  Welty  in  congregational  youth 
ministries,  who  have  already  terminated; 
Gordon  Zook,  executive  secretary,  who  is 
leaving  next  year.  One  of  the  issues  men- 
tioned in  passing  at  the  board  meeting 
was  the  dilemma  of  generalist  vs.  spe- 
cialist. In  a small  organization,  should 
one  use  a few  persons  who  can  cover  a va- 
riety of  subjects  or  a wider  group  of  part- 
time  specialists? 

When  the  new  appointments  are  made, 
people  will  have  an  idea  of  how  the  board 
is  dealing  with  the  issue  for  the  next  pe- 
riod. Clare  Schumm,  half-time  family  life 
specialist  whose  other  half  time  is  sup- 
ported by  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church,  remarked  that  “my  reac- 
tion when  coming  to  MBCM  was  of  a 
bunch  of  independent  part-time  people 
who  hear  each  other  talking  on  the  phone 
because  their  offices  are  adjacent.” 

It  was  agreed  that  it  is  difficult  to 
develop  the  vision  for  a whole  ministry 
with  part-time,  marginal  staff.  More  in- 
teroffice work  is  needed. 

—Daniel  Hertzler 


The  world  comes 
to  Menno-Hof 
in  Shipshewana,  Ind. 

The  world  is  coming  to  Menno-Hof,  the 
Mennonite-Amish  visitors  center  in 
Shipshewana,  Ind.  So  are  U.S.  residents. 
From  its  opening  on  May  2 through  the 
end  of  October,  the  center  hosted  more 
than  30,000  visitors  from  53  countries  and 


all  50  states.  The  peak  day  came  on  Satur- 
day, July  2,  when  415  toured  the  facility. 

Visitors  of  many  different  faiths  ex- 
press appreciation  for  Menno-Hof.  “I 
found  the  hospitality  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
touched  me  at  your  center,”  one  Catholic 
visitor  said  during  sharing  time  at  the 
nearby  Shore  Mennonite  Church  one  Sun- 
day morning.  “If  you  had  explained  just 
your  memories,  the  history  of  your  lives, 
and  not  mentioned  Jesus,  it  would  have 
been  just  a museum.  The  greatest  part  of 
my  time  here  has  been  the  chance  to  meet 


the  Mennonite  community.” 

The  center  will  close  during  January  to 
allow  developers  to  complete  the  program 
of  maps,  charts,  and  other  visual  and 
audio  presentations.  Because  the  Menno- 
Hof  board’s  early  projection  of  program 
costs  was  too  low,  additional  funding  is 
being  sought,  according  to  Tim  Lichti,  the 
director. 

About  70  volunteers  help  host  visitors 
at  Menno-Hof.  More  are  needed,  says  Dan 
Beachy,  resident  manager. 

—Maggie  Glick 
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In  Calcutta,  a woman 
embroiders  cloth  for  income. 
Below,  women  from  the  Santhal 
tribe  learn  hand-loom  weaving 
in  a village  in  West  Bengal. 


Crafts  from 
India  represent 
hard  work, 
hopes  and  dreams 


Visit  to  a producer’s  home 


The  one-room  home  was  about  six  feet  by  seven  feet.  A 
high  double  bed  filled  most  of  the  space.  Water  came  from 
a pump  a few  blocks  away  down  a narrow  alley.  Cooking 
was  done  outside  in  a swampy  courtyard,  where  a few 
bricks  served  as  stepping  stones.  The  house  was  surrounded 
by  others  just  like  it.  This  small  space  was  home  to  a Self 
Help  Handicraft  Society  worker,  her  unemployed  husband 
and  four  growing  children. 


Self  Help  Handicraft  Society  was  started  by  MCC  in  1 962 
to  help  destitute  women  in  Calcutta,  India,  learn  needlecraft 
and  batik  skills.  (Batik  is  the  method  of  dyeing  cloth  by 
coating  with  removable  wax  the  parts  not  to  be  dyed.)  Over 
the  years  many  women  also  developed  business  and 
leadership  skills.  In  1980  the  women  ended  their 
dependence  on  MCC,  formed  their  own  cooperative  and 
elected  their  own  officers.  Today  40  core  members  cut, 
sew,  embroider,  wash  and  iron  items  to  sell.  Another  200 
work  on  a piece-rate  basis  in  their  homes.  A management 
committee,  elected  by  the  members,  handles  business, 
financial  and  marketing  affairs.  About  85  percent  of  their 
products  are  sold  on  the  export  market. 


continued  page  2 


Crafts  continued 

I was  warmly  welcomed  into  the  tiny  house  where  we  talked 
of  illness,  child  care  and  business  quotas.  Two  young 
children  played  quietly  under  the  bed;  we  perched  on  top 
and  ate  delicious  treats  spread  on  beautifully  embroidered 
placemats. 

Sitting  in  this  home,  1 felt  overwhelmed  by  the  strength, 
determination  and  resourcefulness  it  takes  for  families  like 
this  to  merely  exist,  let  alone  work  to  improve  their 
education  and  living  conditions. 

These  families  face  energy-draining  heat,  inadequate  diets, 
flooding  in  monsoon  seasons,  lack  of  privacy,  long  queues 
for  cooking  kerosene,  year-round  humidity  and  ever- 
present mold  in  their  homes.  Then  they  face  crowded,  dusty 
bus  rides  over  pot-holed  roads  to  the  office  where  finished 
crafts  are  accepted  or  rejected  by  quality  control  experts 
and  new  materials  are  distributed. 

Despite  these  grinding,  daily  realities,  I am  always 
impressed  by  the  gracious  smiles,  friendly  personalities  and 
sense  of  camaraderie  and  unity  among  the  women  of  Self 
Help  Handicraft  Society.  I am  equally  impressed  by  their 
resilience  and  dignity.  Despite  grime,  perspiration, 
congestion  and  lack  of  facilities,  my  hostess  will  emerge 
from  her  room  with  her  hair  smoothly  oiled  and  her 
six-yard  sari  freshly  washed  and  elegantly  wrapped.  I 
wonder  where  she  even  finds  space  to  hang  her  sari. 

When  I leave  her  home,  I feel  enriched.  1 hope  the  North 
Americans  who  buy  and  sell  her  handicrafts  understand 
the  struggles,  hard  work,  hopes  and  dreams  these  crafts 
represent. 

•••  Greti  Peters  of 
Winnipeg,  Man., 
former  SELFHELP  Crafts 
representative  in  India 
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Of  airplanes,  knitting  and  friends 

Bolivian  woman  inspires  MCCer 

Dona  Eufronia  is  a grandmother  at  33.  Cooking,  cleaning 
and  doing  laundry  for  her  husband  and  the  six  children 
still  at  home  leave  her  little  enough  time  to  help  in  the 
family’s  rice  and  corn  field  during  the  week.  Yet  she  still 
finds  a way  sometimes  on  Sunday  to  walk  the  six  kilometers 
to  my  house. 

“Let’s  go  to  your  country,”  she  says  as  she  pulls  a fresh 
egg  from  her  apron  pocket  to  give  me.  “It  must  be  very 
rich  there,  much  better  than  here.” 

“Oh,  not  so  nice,”  I tell  her.  “People  make  more  money, 
it’s  true,  but  everything  costs  more  and  sometimes  they’re 
too  busy  hurrying  from  place  to  place  to  be  happy.” 
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She  laughs,  shifts  the  baby  in  the  shawl  on  her  back  to  a 
more  comfortable  position  and  picks  up  a half-finished 
child’s  sweater  from  a small  bag  at  her  feet  by  the  bench. 
We  knit  together  in  companionable  silence  for  awhile. 

Dona  Esperanza  and  her  three  pre-school  daughters  walk 
across  the  corner  of  the  soccer  field  to  join  us  on  the  shady 
porch.  She  unwraps  a piece  of  rice  bread  from  dirty  plastic 
in  the  cloth  on  her  back  and  breaks  off  bits  of  it  for  her 
baby,  Eufronia  and  me. 

Though  her  name  means  “Hope,”  at  23  Esperanza  has  little 
to  look  forward  to.  She’s  seen  their  meager  savings  dwindle 
away  with  consecutive  poor  harvests  and  low  market  prices 
and  now  her  persistent  cough  and  back  pain  have  been 
diagnosed  as  tuberculosis,  an  often  fatal  disease  when 
people  are  poor  and  malnourished. 

“You’re  too  pale  and  skinny,”  Eufronia  tells  her.  “You 
need  to  eat  more  vegetables.”  We  talk  awhile  about  the 
importance  of  a balanced  diet  and  the  shortage  of 
vegetables  this  year  with  the  cold  and  drought.  By  now  a 
few  more  women  have  finished  their  laundry  at  the  well 
and  come  to  join  us.  The  conversation  returns  to  its  original 
topic. 

“The  sehorita  is  going  to  take  me  with  her  to  her  country,” 
Eufronia  tells  them. 

“Will  you  go  in  a truck  or  by  bus?”  Doha  Justina  asks.  “It 
must  be  even  farther  than  La  Paz.” 

“No,  in  an  airplane,”  Doha  Rosa  answers  knowingly.  “It 
would  take  too  long  to  go  by  land.” 

“Bah,  in  an  airplane?”  Eufronia  laughs.  “I’ve  seen  them, 
but  they’re  so  small.  I’d  be  afraid!  I guess  I’ll  just  stay  here.” 

Rosa  shows  us  the  booties  she’s  crocheting  for  her 
soon-to-be-born  sixth  baby,  Justina  asks  how  to  start  a 
pair  of  socks  for  her  husband.  I teach  Paulina  the  stitch  I 
learned  from  Carmen  last  week. 

“Why  did  you  come  here?”  one  of  them  asks  me  then. 
“What  made  you  leave  your  rich  country  to  come  to  poor 
Bolivia?” 

Dozens  of  “right”  answers  flash  through  my  mind:  God 
called  me;  I wanted  to  share  my  teaching  skills  here  where 
few  children  go  past  second  grade;  I wanted  to  serve  others, 
to  help  them  improve  their  physical,  economic  and  spiritual 
well-being.  None  sound  quite  right  or  true;  none  adequately 
express  the  permanent  impact  these  three  years  will  have 
on  my  life,  thought  and  plans.  None  mention  Eufronia, 
Esperanza  and  the  other  friends  I’ll  carry  with  me  forever 
in  my  head.  None  mention  the  time,  wisdom  and  faith  they 
have  so  generously  given  me. 

“Maybe  it  was  so  I could  get  to  know  all  of  you,”  I finally 
answer.  They  nod  their  heads  and  we  go  on  knitting. 

***  Julie Swartzentruber 
of  Scottdale,  Pa. 

MCC  Bolivia 


News  from  MCC 

• • • 

MCC’s  British  Columbia  office 
joined  other  Abbotsford,  B.C., 
peace  groups  In  protesting  the 
annual  Abbotsford  Air  Show, 
billed  as  one  of  the  largest 
shows  of  its  kind  in  North 
America.  MCC  staff  Joined 
peace  movement  members 
from  Abbotsford  and 
Chilliwack,  B.C.,  in  calling  for 
organizers  to  “de-militarize  the 
air  show.”  More  than  30  military 
aircraft  were  featured  in  the 
show.  Of  particular  concern 
were  the  U.S.  B-1  and  B-52 
bombers,  both  of  which  are 
capable  of  carrying  nuclear 
weapons.  MCC  also  sponsored 
“An  Evening  of  Peace” 
following  the  show,  that 
featured  music  and  drama. 

This  fall  MCC  shipped  45  tons 
of  milk  powder,  1 5,000  blankets, 
soap,  clothing  and  school  and 
sewing  kits  to  Khartoum, 
Sudan.  The  Sudan  Council  of 
Churches  will  distribute  this  aid 
to  people  who  lost  their  homes 
in  camps  at  the  city’s  edge,  in 
August  floods.  It  is  the  second 
time  they  have  had  to  start  over 
again,  the  first  time  being  when 
they  left  homes,  fields  and 
possessions  in  the  south, 
where  a 6-year  civil  war  is 
raging. 

MCC  has  helped  victims  of  the 
early  September  flooding  in 
Bangladesh  with  about  900 tons 
of  wheat,  other  food  aid, 
medicine,  clothing  and 
vegetable  seed  kits.  The  wheat 
and  additional  $50,000  worth  of 
food,  medicine  and  clothing 
was  distributed  by  OXFAM  and 
two  local  partner  agencies  of 
MCC.  The  seed  kits,  which  cost 
about  $48,000,  were  distributed 
by  OXFAM  to  125,000  families. 

This  fall  MCC  closed  its 
program  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
when  the  two  couples  there 
completed  their  voluntary 
service  assignments  with 
Native  Americans  there.  MCC 
did  not  replace  these  four  due 
to  financial  constraints  and  lack 
of  suitable  replacements.  MCC 
will  continue  support  for 
Minneapolis  churches  that  have 
a vision  for  this  ministry. 


“Send  me.  Lord — but  not  Just 
anywhere.” 

God  said  to  Isaiah:  “Who  shall 
I send?  And  who  will  go  for 
me?”  Isaiah  did  not  respond: 
“I’m  ready  to  go,  but  not  Just 
anywhere.  Here’s  a list  of 
preferred  locations.”  Isaiah 
simply  responded:  “Here  I am. 
Send  me.” 

Some  people  who  apply  to  MCC 
only  want  to  go  overseas.  We 
understand  that — it  is  exciting 
to  travel  to  a new  land  and  learn 
a foreign  culture.  We 
understand  that  it  is  easier  to 
tell  your  friends  you  are  going 
to  Africa  with  MCC  than  staying 
in  North  America.  But  there  are 
needs  in  North  America,  Just  as 
there  are  overseas. 

We  regularly  have  a number  of 
“hard  to  fill”  assignments  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 
We  need  nurses,  secretaries, 
social  workers  and  group  home 
and  youth  workers.  We  need 
volunteers  for  Labrador  and 
Kentucky,  as  well  as  other 
locations. 

MCC  seeks  to  meet  needs  far 
away  and  close  to  home.  Our 
service  at  home  gives 
credibility  to  our  service 
overseas.  We  need  committed 
Christians  who  will  respond  to 
God’s  call  to  serve  people  on 
this  continent.  Are  we  open  to 
God’s  call  to  serve  anywhere? 
Are  we  willing  to  go  wherever 
we  are  needed?  Let’s  say  with 
Isaiah:  “Here  I am.  Send  me.” 

John  Peters 

MCC  Personnel  Services, 
Winnipeg 
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Baseball  magic  in  Saskatchewan 

MCC  workers,  prison  inmates  and 
parents  give  kids  exciting  summer 


In  the  book  The  Natural,  a young  man  with 
a promising  baseball  career  comes  back  from  a life- 
threatening  injury  to  be  a star  player  and  win  the  big  game. 

There  were  no  natural  baseball  players  in  the  Prince  Albert, 
Sask.,  Christian  Outreach  Program  when  MCC  volunteers 
Rob  and  Patricia  Burdette  put  together  the  first  baseball 
team.  But  by  the  time  the  team  had  finished  its  last  game, 
there  were  plenty  of  stars — the  players,  their  parents  and 
inmates  at  the  local  prison,  who  raised  money  to  buy 
uniforms  for  the  kids. 

It  all  started  when  Rob  told  the  kids  in  the  Christian 
Outreach  Program  that  they  should  form  a team  and  join 
a city  league.  The  kids  responded  enthusiastically.  But  the 
enthusiasm  dampened  when  Rob  learned  the  league 
required  a fee  of  $45  per  player — too  much  for  the  kids’ 
families.  Christian  Outreach  Program  is  a Grace  Mennonite 
Church-sponsored  ministry  that  reaches  out  to  poor 
children  in  Prince  Albert. 


“Many  of  the  kids  come  from  single-parent  families  or  are 
from  families  that  receive  social  assistance,”  says  Patricia. 
The  league  fee  was  just  too  much.  Added  to  that  was  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  20  to  30  kids  had  a baseball  glove. 
It  was  an  inauspicious  start. 

But  the  Burdettes  went  ahead  anyway.  They  organized 
practices  and  games  for  the  kids  two  days  a week.  Used 
baseball  gloves  were  purchased  at  garage  sales  or  donated 
by  friends.  The  kids,  many  of  whom  were  playing  baseball 
for  the  first  time,  really  took  to  the  game.  Soon  parents 
came  to  coach,  cheer  and  provide  snacks. 

One  parent  arranged  an  exhibition  game  against  a regular 
league  team.  “We  lost  by  one  run,”  says  Patricia.  It  was 
the  last  game  the  team  would  lose;  they  won  every  other 
game  they  played  against  league  teams. 

When  a prison  inmate  that  the  Burdettes  visited  learned 
that  the  team  didn’t  have  uniforms,  he  spoke  to  the  inmate’s 
council  and,  almost  before  you  could  say  “Babe  Ruth,”  the 
money  was  promised.  The  Burdettes  later  received  a check 
for  $228,  donated  by  inmates. 

“The  donation  meant  so  much  to  the  kids,”  says  Patricia, 
noting  that  many  of  them  have  a family  member  in  prison. 
“It  was  good  for  them  to  see  prisoners  in  a positive  light.” 
The  baseball  team  had  a magic  effect  on  the  kids,  their 
parents,  the  inmates  and  the  Burdettes,  who  are  from 
Fredrickstown,  Ohio.  “It  gave  everyone  a sense  of 
accomplishment,”  says  Patricia.  “It  gave  our  kids — ^who 
are  among  the  very  poorest  in  our  city — a tremendous  sense 
of  self  esteem.” 

*•*  John Longhurst 
MCC  Canada 
Information  Services 
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MCC  opens  doors 


MCC  brochure 

part  of  outreach  strategy 

When  volunteer  phoners  from  North  Vancouver’s  New 
Hope  Community  Church  (Mennonite  Brethren)  called 
homes  in  that  British  Columbia  community  to  introduce 
people  to  the  new  church,  they  discovered  that  while  many 
people  knew  little  about  Mennonites,  they  had  heard  about 
MCC. 

The  church  decided  to  capitalize  on  this  awareness  by 
mailing  copies  of  an  MCC  food  and  hunger  brochure  to 
those  who  said  they  wanted  to  know  more  about  the 
church.  Church  planter  Eugene  Harder  says  he  is  trying  to 
do  more  than  “just  push  the  church” ; he  hopes  those  who 
read  the  brochure  will  become  more  sensitive  to  world 
hunger. 

The  church  has  also  sent  out  information  on  family 
violence,  which  refers  people  to  a local  counselling  agency. 
“We’re  trying  to  meet  community  needs,”  Harder  says. 

The  New  Hope  church  is  a unique  church  planting  venture. 
Volunteers  phoned  16,000  homes  in  the  community  of 
150,000  beginning  in  September  1987.  People  who 
indicated  interest  in  the  church  were  put  on  a mailing  list 
and  invited  to  a first  celebration  service. 

• • • John  Longhurst 
MCC  Canada 
Information  Services 


Contact  the  MCC  office  nearest  you 
for  MCC  brochures  your  church 
can  use  in  outreach. 


Is  God  calling  you  to  fill  one  of 
these  urgent  personnel  needs? 

• • • 

Swaziland:  secondary  math/ 
science  teacher 

• • • 

Burkina  Faso:  church 
community  deveiopment  trainer 

• • • 

Tanzania:  civil  engineer 

• • • 

Edmonton,  Alta.:  prison 
visitation  coordinator 

• • • 

Whitedog,  Ont.:  custodiai 

trainer/community 

deveiopment 

• • • 

Miami,  Fia.:  community 
outreach  coordinator 

• • • 

Harlan,  Ky.:  SWAP  coordinator 
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Just  Imagine 


A look  at  some  typical  experiences 
for  MCCers  in  Indonesia 


This  story,  based  on  a composite  of  MCC  workers’ 
experiences  in  Indonesia,  was  read  at  the  MCC  Annual 
Meeting  in  January  1988. 

Just  imagine,  for  a moment,  that  you  are  an  MCC  volunteer 
in  Indonesia.  You  are  on  your  way  to  join  the  MCC  team 
on  a remote  island  where  poor  farmers  have  resettled.  Y ou 
fly  three  hours  from  Jakarta,  the  capital,  to  get  to  the  island. 
Then  you  take  a mini-bus  ride  over  the  most  bone-jarring 
roads  you  have  ever  experienced — one  hour,  two  hours, 
four  hours...  nine  hours. 


“People  we  care  about” 


You  finally  arrive  at  a jungle  clearing  where  about  4,000 
people  have  settled  over  the  last  five  years.  They  are  dirt 
poor  but,  they  tell  you,  at  least  here  they  have  dirt.  Back 
in  their  old  homes  they  didn’t  have  land  to  grow  food  for 
their  families. 

Your  house  is  a plain,  wooden  building  with  a tin  roof. 
You  have  no  electricity.  You  walk  for  water.  The  nearest 
MCC  teammate  is  a mile  away. 

You  begin  to  hesitantly  visit  settlers’  homes.  Some  seem 
happy  to  see  you.  Others  are  reserved,  trying  to  understand 
your  real  purpose  for  coming.  Some  of  the  settlers,  you 
discover,  believe  Buddha  showed  people  the  way  to 
ultimate  enlightenment.  Others  say  Jesus  is  the  way  to  God. 
Many  others  believe  Mohammed  was  the  final  revelation 
of  truth.  Some  people  believe  strongly  their  way  is  the  only 
way  to  truth.  You  are  quickly  perceived  to  be  a Christian. 

One  night,  upon  returning  home  from  a team  meeting,  you 
find  a note  on  your  door.  You  read  it  anxiously  by 
candlelight.  It  says : “If  you  love  life,  you  will  lift  up  your 
feet  and  remove  them  from  this  place.” 

Sleep  comes  fitfully.  In  the  morning  you  visit  your 
teammates.  You  pray  together,  read  the  Bible,  listen  to  the 
Spirit.  Together  you  decide  to  stay.  Together  with 
sympathetic  community  leaders  you  hold  meetings  to 
explain  why  you  are  here.  You  tell  them  you  are  here  to 
do  health  and  agricultural  work  and  community 
development.  For  the  time  being,  the  invisible  mist  of 
hostility  seems  to  blow  over  a bit. 

You  stay  for  three  years.  During  that  time  you  discover 
that  deep  suspicions  of  people  of  other  cultures  and 
religions  cannot  be  talked  away — they  can  only  be  lived 
away. 

Over  the  years  you  brand  and  de-worm  cattle  with  your 
new-found  Muslim  friends.  You  help  Buddhist  friends 
create  a successful  savings  and  loans  cooperative.  You  are 
amazed  at  how  eager  your  Christian,  Muslim  and  Buddhist 
friends  are  to  learn  to  use  the  treadle  sewing  machine. 

One  night  you  find  yourself  weeping  with  a devout  Muslim 
mother  whose  small  child  has  died  of  measles.  In  your 
shared  grief  you  discover  you  have  become  a sister  to  this 
grieving  mother.  You  thank  God. 

We  all  thank  God  for  workers  like  these  who,  despite 
hardship,  misunderstanding  and  threats,  leave  home  to 
work  with  people  in  other  countries,  sharing  their  gifts, 
abilities  and  faith. 

• ••  Earl  Martin 

MCC  co-secretary 
for  East  Asia 


MCC  workers  visited  couple 
convicted  of  murder 

For  MCCers  Gord  and  Vera  Warner,  Anthony  and  Carolyn 
Smith  are  more  than  convicted  murderers — they  are  people 
they  care  about. 

The  Warners  of  Sidney,  B.C.,  serve  in  Kentucky’s 
Appalachia  region,  one  of  the  poorest  areas  in  the  United 
States.  Through  a prison  visitation  program  in  Whitesburg, 
Ky.,  they  met  Anthony  and  Carolyn  Smith,  a couple 
convicted  of  murder,  arson,  robbery  and  kidnapping.  In 
November  the  penalty  phase  of  the  Smiths’  trial  begins; 
the  district  attorney  is  seeking  the  death  penalty. 

There  is  no  doubt  a crime  was  committed,  though  there  is 
some  doubt  that  it  was  committed  by  Anthony,  23,  and 
Carolyn,  24.  When  the  young  couple’s  child  needed  an 
operation  they  could  not  afford,  Carolyn’s  mother  offered 
to  pay  for  it,  if  she  could  adopt  the  child.  By  adopting  the 
baby,  she  would  receive  child  welfare  checks,  at  first  to 
pay  for  the  operation  and,  later,  to  augment  her  income. 
She  promised  to  let  Anthony  and  Carolyn  see  the  baby  as 
often  as  they  wanted.  The  couple  agreed. 

Carolyn’s  mother,  afraid  the  welfare  checks  would  stop 
unless  she  had  the  child  most  of  the  time,  began  to  make 
it  hard  for  them  to  see  the  baby.  Earlier  this  year  Anthony, 
Carolyn  and  a friend  went  to  get  the  baby  back.  There  was 
a fight,  a fire  started,  and  three  people — Carolyn’s  mother, 
father  and  a brother — died. 

Anthony  and  Carolyn  were  charged  with  the  murders, 
though  there  is  doubt  they  were  responsible  for  the  killings. 
Gord  and  Vera  met  them  in  prison,  where  Vera  led  Carolyn 
to  the  Lord.  Another  MCCer,  Jerry  Gingerich,  led  Anthony 
to  Christ.  Both  Anthony  and  Carolyn  truly  regret  what 
happened;  both  are  willing  to  pay  for  their  involvement. 
But,  Vera  says,  “they  should  not  have  to  pay  for  it  with 
their  lives.” 

Through  their  visits  with  Anthony  and  Carolyn  they  have 
grown  to  care  about  them.  “We  share  God’s  love  with 
them,”  says  Vera.  “We  share  God’s  promises,  we  give  them 
books  and  daily  devotionals  to  read.  We  are  encouraged 
to  see  them  grow  in  the  Lord,  to  hear  them  tell  us  how 
they  are  leaning  on  God.” 

Neither  Anthony  or  Carolyn  have  had  easy  lives.  He 
learned  at  age  14  that  his  mother’s  husband  was  not  his 
father;  she  was  sexually  abused  by  relatives  as  a child.  Now 
they  are  in  jail,  facing  the  possibility  of  execution.  Gord 
and  Vera  are  the  only  ones  who  visit. 

“I  just  don’t  think  the  best  penalty  for  them  is  death,”  says 
Vera.  “Surely  there  is  something  they  could  do  to  pay  for 
the  crime — something  that  would  contribute  to  the  world.  ” 
Besides,  she  says,  “the  Lord  gave  us  all  the  chances  we 
needed.  We  need  to  give  Anthony  and  Carolyn  all  the 
chances  they  need.  ” The  Warners  are  members  of  Peninsula 
Alliance  Church  in  Saanichton,  B.C. 

• ••  John  Longhurst 
MCC  Canada 
Information  Services 
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staff  Comment 

A word  of  thanks  to 
‘1he  bandage  man” 

Frank  Funk  of  Dalmeny,  Sask.,  was  known  as  “the  bandage 
man”  by  staff  at  MCC’s  Saskatchewan  office.  Between 
1968,  when  he  retired  from  raising  horses  at  Lost  River, 
Sask.,  and  last  May,  when  he  died  at  age  89,  he  made  about 
44,000  rolls  of  bandages — about  570  kilometers  (340 
miles) — from  old  shirts,  sheets  and  bolts  of  cloth.  The 
bandages  were  shipped  by  MCC  to  hospitals  in  countries 
such  as  Haiti,  Ethiopia,  Vietnam  and  Bangladesh. 

According  to  close  friend  Elmer  Neufeld,  office  and 
business  manager  of  MCC’s  Saskatchewan  office  in 
Saskatoon,  Funk  “felt  strongly  that  he  needed  to  repay 
MCC  for  the  food  and  clothing  he  received  from  MCC  in 
Russia  in  the  1920s.”  He  was  assisted  in  bandage-making 
by  his  wife,  Maria,  who  died  earlier. 

MCC  is  made  up  of  tens  of  thousands  of  people  like  Frank 
Funk.  People  who  donate  time  and  effort  at  thrift  shops, 
SELFHELP  Craft  stores,  material  aid  warehouses,  relief 
sales,  meat  canning  and  dozens  of  other  activities.  Without 
them,  MCC  could  not  continue  to  serve  needy  people 
around  the  world  “In  the  name  of  Christ.” 


MCC,  we  often  say,  is  people — full-time  volunteers,  staff 
and  the  many  who  in  quiet  ways  help  MCC  fulfill  its 
mission. 

People  like  Frank  Funk,  “the  bandage  man.” 

***  John Longhurst 
MCC  Canada 
Information  Services 


Material  aid  projects 

• • • 

(January)  Laundry  soap:  MCC 
sends  homemade  laundry  soap 
to  hospitals,  orphanages  and 
clinics  overseas,  where  quality 
soap  is  hard  to  find.  In  1988 
MCC  sent  soap  to  Haiti, 
Nicaragua  and  Vietnam.  MCC 
asks  that  soap  be  dry  before  it 
is  delivered  to  an  MCC  center. 
Soap  blocks  measuring  4 by  4 
inches  (10  by  10  centimeters) 
are  preferred;  other  sizes  are 
acceptabie. 

• • • 

(February)  Bath  and  hand 
towels:  Each  year  MCC  sends 
towels  to  those  less  fortunate; 
in  1988  MCC  sent  towels  to 
Ethiopia  and  Haiti.  MCC  prefers 
sharing  quaiity,  dark-colored 
bath  or  hand  towels. 

• • • 

(March)  Sheets:  Each  year  MCC 
sends  sheets  to  hospitals, 
clinics  and  orphanages 
overseas.  In  1988  MCC  sent 
sheets  to  Ethiopia,  Haiti  and 
Vietnam.  MCC  prefers  sharing 
twin-size,  flat  sheets.  They  may 
be  white  or  coiored. 

Resources 

• • • 

1988-1989  Resource  Catalog  is 
now  available.  It  lists  more  than 
400  audiovisuals  and  printed 
materials  about  the  mission  of 
MCC,  hunger,  peacemaking  and 
other  topics.  Includes  a section 
especially  for  children.  All 
audiovisuals  loaned  free;  most 
printed  materials  are  also  free. 
Contact  any  MCC  office. 

• • • 

Conflict  in  the  church:  Division 
or  diversity,  a new  12-minute 
siide  set,  shows  how  conflict 
can  strengthen  a congregation. 
Prepared  by  Mennonite 
Conciliation  Services,  it  offers 
constructive  conflict 
management  skills.  Available 
from  all  MCC  offices. 

• • • 

New  resource  on  eastern  Africa. 
This  resource  includes  two 
slide  sets,  youth  and  adult 
study  guides,  a meditation  and 
annotated  bibliography.  The 
first  siide  set,  “Land  of  hardship 
and  hope”  (12  minutes),  lists 
factors  that  have  brought 
underdevelopment  and  poverty 
to  East  Africa.  The  second, 
“Conflict,  Christ  and  the 
church”  (13  minutes),  tells 
about  the  region’s  conflicts  and 
its  churches’  attempts  to  bring 
reconciliation  and 
reconstruction. 

The  resource  challenges  us  to 
find  ways  to  support  those  in 
this  troubled  region.  Shows 
signs  of  hope  that  healing  and 
peace  can  come  to  East  Africa. 
Contact  any  MCC  office  for  free 
loan. 


Cash  projects 

• • • 

(January)  Worm  medicines  for 
children,  Indonesia:  Poor 
families  in  Indonesia  often  lack 
clean  bathrooms  or  running 
water.  The  children,  as  a result, 
often  get  worms  from 
unsanitary  food  and  become 
malnourished  and  more 
susceptible  to  illness.  In  a 
program  called  BALITA,  MCC 
weighs  all  children  under  5 
years  of  age.  Every  three 
months,  they  also  give  these 
children  and  their  mothers 
iessons  about  nutrition  and 
health,  as  well  as  Combantrin,  a 
worm  medicine.  40c  provides 
Combantrin  for  one  child  three 
times  a year.  $400  provides 
Combantrin  for  1,000  children 
three  times  a year.  Please 
include  project  number  B709-40 
with  your  contribution. 

• • • 

(February)  Vegetable  lessons 
for  farmers,  Haiti:  Mountain 
peasants  in  Haiti  often  lack  a 
balanced  diet,  particularly  in  the 
dry  season  when  fruit  is  not 
availabie.  Last  year,  with  MCC 
help,  farmers  in  Mombin 
Crochu  and  Bois  de  Laurence 
raised  over  $40,000  worth  of 
cabbage,  tomatoes,  carrots  and 
beans.  Now  more  farmers  want 
to  do  small-scale,  irrigated 
vegetable  farming,  so  MCC  is 
holding  lessons  in  several 
villages.  $27  will  enable  one 
community  group  to  take 
lessons.  600  buys  seeds  for  one 
Haitian  farmer.  $1,500  is  total 
budget  for  this  work.  Include 
project  number  B918-10  with 
your  contribution. 

• • • 

(March)  School  supplies  for 
displaced  children,  Sudan: 
Children  living  in  Khartoum  in 
camps,  forced  from  their  homes 
by  civil  war  in  the  south,  have 
no  schools  to  attend.  The 
Sudan  Council  of  Churches 
wants  to  expand  a mother-and- 
child  health  care  program, 
started  by  MCC  workers,  to 
include  education  for  primary 
school  age  children  in  the 
camps.  MCC  will  buy  school 
kits  for  5,000  children.  600  buys 
one  school  kit.  Please  include 
project  number  B683-50  with 
your  contribution. 
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MCC  responds  to 
hurricane  destruction 
in  Nicaragua 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  will 
send  workers  and  material  aid  in  re- 
sponse to  destruction  caused  by  Hurri- 
cane Joan  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  region  of 
Nicaragua.  The  hurricane  hit  that  coun- 
try on  Oct.  22  with  125-mile-per-hour 
winds  and  torrential  rains  leaving  at  least 
50  dead  and  300,000  homeless. 

The  response  is  occurring  through 
MCC’s  Mennonite  Disaster  Service,  which 
quickly  mobilized  work  teams  to  serve 
under  CEPAD,  a Nicaraguan  Christian 
development  agency.  MDS  mobilized 
teams  of  workers  from  each  of  its  five  re- 
gional networks  in  North  America.  The 
teams  are  traveling  to  Nicaragua  for  two- 
week  terms  to  help  clean  up  and  re- 
construct homes  and  institutions  flat- 
tened by  the  storm. 

The  plan  to  mobilize  MDS  work  crews 
came  as  a result  of  requests  by  CEPAD, 
an  organization  through  which  MCC  has 
channeled  aid  and  done  development 
work  since  1972.  An  urgent  need,  accord- 
ing to  CEPAD,  is  for  a Spanish-speaking 
person  with  leadership  skills  to  help 
assess  the  situation,  coordinate  group  re- 
sponse, and  organize  work  teams.  MCC 
hopes  to  appoint  someone  to  this  task  as 
soon  as  possible. 

CEPAD  has  asked  MCC  to  ship  corn, 
rice,  beans,  cooking  oil,  and  skim-milk 
powder  as  soon  as  possible  for  distribu- 
tion among  displaced  people.  CEPAD  also 
wants  to  distribute  corn  and  bean  seed  so 
farmers  can  replant  devastated  fields. 

Besides  shipping  food,  MCC  plans  to 
send  blankets,  health  kits,  clothing,  soap, 
and  canned  meat.  Money  donated  to  MCC 
for  response  to  Hurricane  Joan  will  be 
used  to  gather  and  ship  these  commodi- 
ties. 

MCC  began  work  in  Nicaragua  follow- 
ing a 1972  earthquake  in  Managua  that 
killed  more  than  10,000  and  caused  des- 


truction still  visible  today.  Some  say 
damage  caused  by  Hurricane  Joan  is 
worse  than  that  of  the  1972  earthquake. 

The  effects  of  the  storm  are  compound- 
ed by  the  country’s  severe  economic  trou- 
bles, a result  of  ongoing  civil  war.  Cuba, 
Europe,  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  sent 
disaster  relief  to  this  country  of  three 
million  people.  The  United  States,  which 
opposes  the  country’s  leftist  government, 
has  refused  to  give  any  disaster  aid. 


Private  practitioners 
in  mentai  health 
hold  first  meeting 

Private  practitioners  in  the  mental 
health  field  met  recently  at  Laurelville 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center  to  explore 
“Mental  Health  Practice  and  Christian 
Community.”  This  first-ever  event  was 
attended  by  30  persons,  predominantly 
from  the  East.  It  was  sponsored  jointly 
by  Laurelville  and  Mennonite  Health  Ser- 
vices. 

Longtime  psychiatrist  Abraham 
Schmitt  of  Souderton,  Pa.,  told  how  he 
came  to  be  a pioneer  of  Mennonites  in 
private  practice.  His  journey  took  him 
from  the  Russian  Mennonite  commu- 
nities of  Canada  through  Goshen  College 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
back  to  a traditional  Mennonite  com- 
munity. He  said  the  networking  that  the 
Laurelville  event  provided  was  not  avail- 
able in  the  Mennonite  church  when  he  be- 
gan his  practice. 

Many  of  the  participants  spoke  of 
“coming  home,”  getting  in  touch  with 
their  roots,  and  finding  an  arena  to  work 
at  their  personal  stories.  Some  spoke  of 
the  need  for  this  group  to  be  more  aware 
of  community,  since  private  practitioners 
are  especially  independent  persons. 
Issues  raised  were  how  to  effectively 
relate  to  the  larger  church  community 
and  better  organize  the  expertise  the 


group  can  offer.  The  need  for  a directory 
of  private  practitioners  was  highlighted. 

A1  Dueck,  who  directs  the  pastoral 
counseling  program  at  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren Biblical  Seminary,  said,  “The  private 
practitioner  plants  seeds  quietly  and 
unobtrusively  and  leavens  the  whole.”  He 
spoke  of  how  Jesus’  vision  was  different 
from  others  in  his  culture.  He  violated  the 
codes  of  holiness  and  was  forever  crossing 
boundaries.  He  dealt  with  gender,  power, 
and  wealth  issues.  Dueck  talked  about  the 
“incredible”  power  the  therapist  has  in 
therapy  and  the  need  to  handle  it 
responsibly  as  well  as  recognize  issues  of 
sex  and  wealth. 

Persons  interested  in  being  on  a mail- 
ing list  of  future  activities  should  send 
their  names  and  addresses  to  Tim  Jantz 
at  Mennonite  Health  Services,  Box  M, 
Akron,  PA  17501. 


Retirement  community 
in  Belleville,  Pa., 
marks  20  years 

A need,  a response,  and  a continuing  vi- 
sion summarize  the  first  20  years  of  the 
Mennonite  retirement  community  in 
Belleville,  Pa. 

Nursing-home  care  for  aged  persons 
unable  to  continue  in  the  larger  com- 
munity was  the  need.  Concerned  persons 
in  Mennonite  congregations  in  the  “Big 
Valley”  area  responded,  with  the  first 
planning  meeting  in  1961.  Committees 
formed,  plans  were  developed,  and  by 
1965  the  ground  was  broken  for  the  new 
facility.  Sponsored  by  the  Mifflin  County 
Mennonite  churches.  Valley  View  Haven, 
a 62-bed  nursing  home,  opened  for  the 
first  residents  in  January  1968. 

The  120-member  staff  at  Valley  View 
Retirement  Community  today  represents 
many  of  the  area  churches.  Some  have 
served  20  years,  remembering  words 
spoken  at  the  dedication:  “When  we  serve 
our  senior  citizens,  we  serve  Jesus.” 

The  facility  has  grown  to  132  nursing- 
care  beds  and  94  independent  living  units. 
When  construction  begins  next  spring  on 
a large  personal-care  and  apartment 
building.  Valley  View  will  be  expanding 
to  add  “two  new  levels  of  care  for  the 
community,  meeting  more  specific  needs 
of  our  residents,”  explains  Executive  Di- 
recter  Dave  Metzler. 

“Reflections”  was  the  theme  of  Valley 
View’s  20th  anniversary  celebration  re- 
cently. As  it  does  annually,  the  ladies 
auxiliary  conducted  a food-and-craft  ba- 
zaar— a major  fund-raising  project.  A 
vesper  worship  service  was  an  occasion 
for  residents,  families,  staff,  volunteers, 
and  friends  to  commemorate  two  decades 
of  service,  with  commitment  to  the  con- 
tinuing vision  of  providing  care  for  elder- 
ly persons  in  an  atmosphere  of  Christian 
love  and  —AdellaBrunkKanagy 


Valley  View  Retirement  Community  In  Belleville,  Pa. 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Gay  N.  Brownlee,  Salisbury,  Pa. 

Thank  you  and  Keith  Graber  Miller  for 
“The  Healing  Power  of  Laughter”  (Oct. 
25).  Laughter  is  an  inherent  part  of  my 
existence.  I thank  God  for  it. 

As  the  writer  says,  laughter  can  aid  in 
healing.  I know  this  is  true.  When  my 
marriage  ended  in  divorce  eight  years 
ago,  I remained  a single  parent  and  strug- 
gled bitterly  to  raise  my  six  teenage  and 
preteen  children  alone.  The  primary 
healers  were  the  weeping  and  the 
laughter.  Together,  they  were  the  seesaw 
on  which  each  family  member’s  emotions 
fluctuated. 

During  those  anguished  days  and 
years,  we  often  wondered  where  God  was. 
Did  he  really  love  us?  Now  we  know  that 
he  was  there  in  our  tears  and  laughter, 
giving  us  a frail  hope,  a reason  not  to  give 
up,  a belief  that  in  some  far-off  tomorrow 
we  would  learn  why  we  didn’t  just  give  up 
and  die. 

The  ever-ready  sense  of  humor  in  our 
family  carried  us  through  the  search  of 
the  empty  cupboards,  the  chill  of  an 
empty  coal  bln,  the  hopelessness  of  the 
empty  gas  tank  and  billfold.  It  enabled  us 
to  ignore  unfair  gossip  and  face  unfriend- 
ly creditors.  Best  of  all,  it  preserved  our 
physical  and  emotional  health  and  gave 
us  a sense  of  self-worth. 

If  we  have  not  learned  to  laugh  (with- 
out guilt)  in  this  life,  how  can  we  expect 
to  enjoy  heaven?  Life  for  the  Christian  on 
planet  earth  is  merely  a proving  ground 
to  test  our  worthiness  to  experience  the 
unfathomable  joys  that  await  us  after 
“this  breath  is  past.”  Perhaps  this  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  our  Christian  test- 
ings. Do  we  have  faith  to  laugh? 


Leslie  Hopkins,  Morton,  111. 

I was  extremely  disturbed  and  sur- 
prised when  I read  “The  Question  of 
Origins”  by  Kenneth  Erb  (Oct.  4).  Ap- 
parently the  author  has  accepted  as  truth 
what  he  has  been  taught  from  secular 
textbooks. 

The  theory  of  evolution  is  just  a theory, 
although  it  is  taught  as  truth  in  our  so- 
ciety. This  theory  is  full  of  all  kinds  of 
flaws  and  unanswered  questions. 
Therefore  as  Christians  it  is  totally  ir- 
responsible and  extremely  dangerous  to 
accept  this  idea,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  creation  story  found  in  Genesis.  We 
hold  the  Bible  up  as  the  truth  and  ex- 
amine every  other  teaching  in  the  light  of 
God’s  Word.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Erb  has  ac- 
cepted science  as  truth  and  examined  the 


Bible  in  the  light  of  science.  We  accept 
God’s  Word  by  faith  even  if  the  whole 
world  turns  against  us.  If  we  are  willing 
to  compromise  the  truth  about  creation, 
other  Bible  truths  will  be  twisted  around 
to  fit  the  ever-changing,  increasingly  im- 
moral attitudes  of  the  world. 

By  printing  this  article,  the  publishers 
of  Gospel  Herald  are  endorsing  this  kind 
of  thinking.  How  many  people  are  in- 
fluenced by  an  article  in  your  publica- 
tion? You  are  held  accountable  for  put- 
ting an  article  of  this  nature  in  your 
publication.  I personally  do  not  want  to 
continue  to  bring  this  publication  into  my 
home  to  influence  my  family. 


Ted  R.  Hoke,  Albany,  Oreg. 

As  a student  of  botany  and  plant 
science,  and  especially  as  a Christian,  I 
need  to  reply  to  Kenneth  Erb’s  article. 

The  more  that  I learn  about  plant  mor- 
phology and  physiology,  the  less  I am  able 
to  accept  even  the  most  basic  tenets  of 
evolution.  Simply  put,  there  are  too  many 
gaps  and  assumptions  in  the  theory  of 
evolution.  Read  any  treatise  on  evolution, 
and  you  will  find  phrases  such  as  “must 
have  come  from  a similar  organism,” 
“now  extinct,”  and  “these  groups 
probably  took  the  form  of . . . . ” 


I agree  that  Christian  youth  are  con- 
fused by  the  difference  between  “evolu- 
tionary science”  and  a literal  interpreta- 
tion of  Genesis  1 and  2.  They  must  be 
confused  anytime  their  spiritual  leaders 
try  to  adapt  Scripture  to  fit  the  popular 
worldly  view.  This  type  of  rationalization 
has  taken  prayer  veilings  from  the 
sisters,  Christian  ethics  from  business, 
and  God’s  truth  from  creation.  I must 
bluntly  suggest  that  anyone  desiring  to 
depart  from  a literal  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  should  look  at  the  Mormon 
Church— it  has  “evolved”  its  own  book, 
revising  it  at  least  100  times  to  suit  itself. 

Once  we  have  accepted  Jesus  as  our 
Savior  and  become  Christians,  we  are  not 
told  in  Scripture  to  worry  about  our  past. 
Instead,  we  are  told  this,  in  Matthew 
22:37-39 — “Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment. And  the  second  is  like  unto  it. 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.” 
Then  in  Matthew  28:19-20,  Jesus  told  the 
disciples,  “Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost:  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I have  commanded 
you ” 
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Because  of  these  scriptural  directions, 
we  may  study  science  today  with  one  of 
the  following  questions  in  mind:  (1)  How 
can  we  decrease  the  incidence  of  disease? 
(2)  How  can  we  improve  plant  and  animal 
production  to  eliminate  hunger?  (3)  How 
can  we  use  all  the  abilities  God  has  given 
us  to  glorify  him? 

Psalm  139:14  says,  “I  will  praise  thee; 
for  I am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made: 
marvelous  are  thy  works;  and  that  my 
soul  knoweth  right  well.”  I say,  I praise 
you.  Lord,  for  I am  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made.  I praise  you  for  creating  me 
in  your  image.  I praise  you  and  thank  you 
for  your  Son,  Jesus,  and  for  the  eternal 
hope  of  salvation. 


Martha  B.  Nissley,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

I have  made  the  comment  at  various 
times  that  Gospel  Herald  and  Christian 
Living  have  kept  me  sane  while  I was  at 
home  with  my  small  children.  The  stories 
are  short  and  so  can  be  squeezed  in 
between  activities  and  then  my  mind 
would  rejoice  or  respond  in  reaction  to 
what  the  authors  wrote. 

I have  always  been  proud  to  be  a part  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  as  I have  often  felt 
that  we  are  ahead  of  happenings  in  our 
society.  We  knew  what  was  going  on  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  were  there 
with  God’s  leading  addressing  the  prob- 
lem as  we  knew  how.  Having  lived  out- 
side the  main  Mennonite  communities  for 
the  past  25  years  I am  not  always  aware 
what  is  actually  happening  in  these  com- 
munities and  our  church  schools.  How- 


OUTREACH 
AND  CHURCH 
GROWTH 

Hesston  College  Interterm 
January  3 - 20,  1988 

A church  planting  and  evangelism  seminar  for 
pastors,  church  planters  and  lay  leaders. 

Outreach 

January  3-7, 

Led  by  Dale  Stoll 

Pastor  of  Tri-Lakes  Chapel,  Bristol,  Indiana 
Evangelism  and  church  development  consultant  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 

Friendship  Evangelism  and  Church  Planting 

January  9-20 
Led  by  Don  Yoder 

Secretary  for  Evangelism  and  Church  Planting  for  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 


For  information  write:  Marion  Bontrager 
c/o  Hesston  College 
P.O.  Box  3000 
Hesston,  Kansas  67062 

Or  call  toll  free:  800-835-2026 
In  Kansas  collect:  316-327-8222 


ever,  I get  a little  view  at  times  and  was 
not  surprised  with  Willard  S.  Krabill’s 
Oct.  4 article  on  alcohol  use  and  abuse. 
The  messages  I received  did  disappoint 
me  as  I felt  our  church  should  again  be 
leading  in  this  area. 

I guess  I don’t  see  it  so  much  as  a sin  or 
not  and  two  groups  standing  on  opposite 
sides  but  rather  a problem  of  our  society. 
Our  local  high  school  principal  said  sev- 
eral years  ago,  “Kids  are  drinking  be- 
cause their  adults  are  and  they  see  this  as 
the  adult  thing  to  do.  I challenge  you 
adults  in  our  community  to  stop  drinking 
acoholic  beverages.  When  you  have  some- 
one over  after  the  football  game,  make 
the  drink  lemonade  or  a similar  sub- 
stance.” The  state  and  private  colleges  in 
our  area  are  trying  to  fight  this  problem. 
After  all  when  you  get  sued  for  kids  hav- 
ing received  alcoholic  substance  in  your 
buildings  something  must  be  done. 

While  living  in  a non-Mennonite  com- 
munity, my  husband  and  I had  a party 
with  many  adults  from  the  community. 
Several  weeks  later  our  pastor  (non-Men- 
nonite) shared  with  us  that  two  couples 
came  to  him  and  wanted  to  accept  Christ 
and  become  members  of  our  church  as  a 
result  of  that  party.  They  told  him  they 
were  frightened  and  ready  to  leave  when 
no  alcoholic  beverage  was  served,  but 
after  remaining  enjoyed  themselves  so 
much  that  if  this  is  what  being  a Chris- 
tian was  they  wanted  to  be  a part  of  it. 

I just  want  to  compliment  Willard  S. 
Krabill  for  becoming  aggressive  about 
this  and  hope  our  church  can  again  be  the 
leader  in  this  area. 


Stanley  and  Doris  Shenk,  Pune,  India 

We  don’t  often  write  appreciation  let- 
ters to  editors  for  specific  issues. 
Probably  we  should  do  so  more  often. 
Actually,  we  tend  to  take  for  granted  the 
quality  of  Gospel  Herald.  But  the  Sept.  27 
issue  compels  us  to  write.  We  have  read 
with  deep  interest  the  sensitive,  well- 
written  articles  by  Robert  Kreider 
(“Growing  Up  Mennonite”),  an  anony- 
mous writer  (“The  Tree”),  and  Cathy  Mid- 
dleton (“Shoofly  Pie  and  Warm  Hugs”). 
And,  yes,  the  editorial  on  the  back  page. 

We  found  the  Herald  in  the  Union  Bib- 
lical Seminary  library  shortly  after  we 
got  to  Pune  on  Oct.  2.  Perhaps  distance 
does  indeed  lend  enchantment,  but  the 
quality  of  these  four  pieces  is  very  ob- 
vious. 

I (Stanley)  have  especially  thought 
about  Robert  Kreider’s  fine  account  of  his 
family  in  the  difficult  years  of  the  1920s 
and  ’30s.  One  point  that  Robert  did  not 
make  is  that  probably  some  who  left  the 
over-rigid  Mennonite  Church  of  that  era 
did  not  find  another  church.  In  their  frus- 
tration some  may  well  have  left  both 
church  and  kingdom.  Everyone  of  course 
is  accountable  before  God.  Nevertheless  it 


is  a sad  thing  when  even  well-meaning 
bishops  and  conferences  set  the  hurdles 
higher  than  the  Scriptures  do.  The  young 
and  immature  can  be  victimized. 

I (Doris)  was  moved  by  the  women’s 
articles  on  their  personal  experiences.  I 
wish  to  commend  them  for  their  willing- 
ness to  share  their  feelings  with  the 
church.  We  as  a church  have  responsi- 
bilities to  meet  such  needs,  as  we  become 
aware  of  them,  and  have  succeeded  beau- 
tifully for  Cathy  Middleton  but  have 
much  room  for  improvement  in  such 
situations  as  described  in  “The  Tree.” 
Thank  you  for  speaking  to  the  church  in 
love. 


Joann  Burkholder,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Dear  Anonymous:  In  response  to  your 
life  you  shared  in  “The  Tree”  (Sept.  27),  I 
hurt  for  you.  There  are  many  more  who 
have  had  much  rejection  and  hurt  in  their 
life.  Yes,  I agree  with  you — Where  is  the 
church  in  bringing  peace  to  these  people’s 
lives? 

I believe  a large  part  of  God’s  church 
does  not  know  how  to  minister  to  people 
such  as  you.  I am  excited  to  share  with 
you  that  I am  a part  of  an  organization 
called  Neues  Leben  which  ministers  to 
and  trains  lay  people  to  minister  to  hurt- 
ing people.  We  help  them  work  through 
rejection,  healing,  reconciliation,  and  un- 
to peace  that  passes  understanding. 


Margaret  Groff,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

In  the  Sept.  6 article  on  premarital  sex  I 
did  not  like  to  see  a faculty  member  from 
Goshen  College  who  teaches  communica- 
tion courses  write,  “I  believe  that  genital 
sexual  relations  outside  of  marriage  are 
immoral  if  those  who  are  participating 
are  not  ready  to  accept  responsibility  for 
what  consequences  may  result,  including 
pregnancy.”  Or  did  I read  it  wrong?  Don’t 
we  all  know  fornication  is  sin  whether 
they  accept  the  responsibility  or  not? 


Homer  Kiracofe,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Thank  you  for  the  excellent  article 
about  Gorbachev  and  Alex  in  your  Aug. 
23  issue.  I,  too,  met  Alex  in  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Moscow  some  three  weeks 
after  Doug  Hostetter  met  him. 

Since  returning  to  the  United  States,  I 
have  contacted  Mr.  Hostetter  and  he  has 
indicated  that  it  is  possible  to  give  Alex’s 
real  name.  It  is  Roman  Ulyanitskiy,  and 
his  address  is  Moscow  113519,  Kirovog- 
radskaya  Str.,  H 28/3  FL  264,  USSR. 

One  may  write  to  him  and  support  him 
in  his  courageous  stand  at  the  above  ad- 
dress on  an  airmail  letter  that  you  can  get 
at  the  post  office  for  39  cents.  Did  you 
really  know  you  could  bring  so  much 
comfort  and  support  to  a brave  young 
Christian  for  so  little? 
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Mennoscope 


There  is  a resurgence  of  Islam  in  the  Middle 
East  as  well  as  a renewal  of  traditional 
churches.  This  was  one  of  the  observations 
made  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Peace  Com- 
mittee of  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  The 
Middle  East  was  the  focus,  and  committee 
members  looked  at  the  preliminary  draft  of  a 
paper  being  developed  by  the  Middle  East 
Study  Project  of  MCC  and  two  Mennonite  mis- 
sion agencies.  It  was  noted  that  the  resurgence 
of  Islam  is  a response  to  Western  secularism 
and  not  necessarily  a reaction  to  Western 
Christianity. 

A church  destroyed  by  fire  last  year  dedi- 
cated its  new  meetinghouse  on  Oct.  9.  The 
congregation  is  Fairview  Mennonite  Church  of 
Kalona,  Iowa,  and  it  had  been  using  the  new 
facility  since  last  March.  The  original  meet- 
inghouse was  built  in  1936  and  remodeled  in 
1978. 

Argentina  Mennonite  Church  leader 
Ernesto  Suarez,  68,  died  on  July  27  of  Par- 
kinson’s disease.  He  was  a pastor  for  many 
years  and  editor  of  the  church’s  periodical.  La 
Voz  Menonita. 

The  drought  apparently  affected  the  Ohio 
Mennonite  Relief  Sale,  which  was  held 
recently  at  Central  Christian  High  School  in 
Kidron,  Ohio.  The  $190,000  that  was  raised  for 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  was  down  about 
10  percent  from  the  last  few  high  years.  'The 
drought  has  hurt  the  Ohio  farmers,  who  have 
been  big  supporters  of  the  annual  benefit 
event.  The  biggest  money-earner  at  the  sale 
was  the  auction  of  quilts  and  woodcrafts. 

This  year’s  winner  of  the  Henry  Smith 
Peace  Oratorical  Contest  is  Katrina  Huns- 
berger  of  Ulster,  Pa.  She  is  a student  at  the 
Philadelphia  campus  of  Messiah  College— a 
Brethren  in  Christ  school.  She  said  in  her 
speech— “A  Christian  Response  to  Racism” — 
that  racism  in  America  is  a form  of  warfare 
and  challenged  Christians  to  confront  the  evils 
of  racism.  The  second-place  winner  was  Mark 
Richard  of  Bluffton  College— a General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  school.  The  14-year-old  con- 
test, sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee U.S.  Peace  Section,  is  named  for  a Men- 
nonite professor-historian. 

Four  Colorado  Mennonites  were  convicted  in 
court  recently  for  trespassing  at  the  Rocky 
Flats  nuclear  weapons  plant.  They  had  par- 
ticipated in  an  anti-weapons  protest  a year 
ago.  The  four  were  fined  and/or  ordered  to 
perform  community  service.  They  are  Leah 
Bradley  and  Liz  Moulder  of  Boulder  Mennonite 
Church  and  Bob  and  Dianne  Carlsten  of  Ar- 
vada Mennonite  Church.  A fifth  Mennonite— 
Paul  Mall  of  the  Boulder  congregation — had 
his  charges  dismissed  due  to  technicalities. 
Marilyn  Miller,  pastor  of  the  Boulder  church, 
was  found  innocent  of  similar  charges  in  an 
earlier  trial. 

The  Lancaster  Conference  office  will  move 
to  a former  shopping  mall  about  three  miles 
east  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Route  30.  The  office 
is  currently  renting  space  from  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  in  Salunga.  The  new 
location — closer  to  the  geographic  center  of  the 
conference— is  adjacent  to  Lancaster  Menno- 
nite High  School,  which  bought  the  shopping 
mall  earlier  this  year  in  order  to  control  its  use. 
Other  Lancaster  Conference  programs  also 


‘Growing  into  Peoplehood.’  Inlet 
Mennonite  Church  near  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
used  the  new  worship  resource  material. 
Invitation:  Become  Who  We  Are,  from 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  for  seven 
Sundays  this  fall.  “Stream  A”  materials 
were  used  in  the  morning  worship  ser- 
vice, and  “stream  B”  was  used  in  the  eve- 
ning service.-Pictured  is  a scene  from  the 
third  session,  “Growing  into 
Peoplehood.”  Pastor  Homer  Yutzy  led  in 
the  morning  service  of  litany,  stories, 
and  song  while  the  tree  was  formed  on 
the  poster.  In  the  evening,  the  children 
made  pictures  of  churches  which  were 
put  on  the  poster  as  “leaves”  of  the  tree. 
They  were  placed  over  small  Christmas- 
tree  lights  to  show  the  light  shining  from 
the  churches.  Adults  discussed  and 
pondered  how  to  “share  the  light”  during 
the  next  week. — Anna  Rose  Kiesow 


plan  to  move  to  the  property — Sharing  Plans 
(formerly  Brotherly  Aid)  and  the  Board  of 
(k)ngregational  Resources.  Relocation  will  take 
place  within  a year. 

Five  people  from  the  Mennonite  Church 
were  among  1 1 who  participated  in  a SALT 
International  orientation  recently  at  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  headquarters  in  Ak- 
ron, Pa.  SALT,  which  stands  for  Serving  and 
Learning  Together,  is  an  MCC  program  for 
young  people  ages  18-22  interested  in  working 
overseas  for  one  year.  The  five  MC  people  are 
Claudine  Alderfer  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  going  to 
Paraguay;  Julie  Bauman  of  Elmira,  Ont.,  going 
to  Israeli-occupied  West  Bank;  Brad  Moyer  of 
Souderton,  Pa.,  going  to  Honduras;  Tonya 
Osinkosky  of  Grande  Prairie,  Alta.,  going  to 
Bolivia;  and  Jeanette  Sears  of  Elkhart,  Ind., 
going  to  Taiwan. 


A major  article  in  a popular  women’s  mag- 
azine drew  heavily  on  insights  fi-om  a Herald 
Press  book.  The  article  “When  Children 
Grieve”  was  in  the  August  issue  of  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens.  It  was  written  by  family 
psychologist  John  Rosemond  with  the  help  of 
Helping  Children  Cope  mth  Death,  a 1984 
Herald  Press  book  by  Robert  Dodd.  The  author 
is  a United  Methodist  minister  who  says  this 
book  continues  to  elicit  the  greatest  response  of 
the  five  books  he  has  written.  Herald  Press  is  a 
division  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

An  AIDS  task  force  has  been  formed  by  the 
Sarasota  District  of  Southeast  Conference. 

Eldon  Stoltzfus,  the  conference  coordinator  of 
education  and  church  relations,  is  the  con- 
venor. The  goal  of  the  task  force  is  to  give 
guidance  to  congregations  for  providing  mu- 
tual aid  and  to  articulate  recommendations  on 
how  congregations  should  respond  to  people 
with  AIDS. 

Young  people  who  would  like  to  spend  a year 
in  Europe  with  local  Mennonites  should  con- 
tact Mennonite  Central  Committee  now.  Ap- 
plications for  1989-90  are  being  accepted  by  the 
Intermenno  Program,  which  is  open  to  ages  19- 
27.  The  program  is  administered  by  European 
Mennonites  with  assistance  from  MCC.  The 
application  deadline  is  Jan.  15.  American 
youth  should  contact  MCC  at  Box  M,  Akron, 
PA  17501  (phone  717-859-1151),  and  Canadian 
youth  should  contact  MCC  Canada  at  134  Plaza 
Dr.,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9  (phone  204-261- 
6381). 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Daryl  Byler  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Jubilee 
Mennonite  Church,  Meridian,  Miss.,  on  Oct.  2. 
He  also  works  part-time  as  a lawyer. 

•Willard  Conrad  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
First  Mennonite  Church  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  on  Sept.  18.  He  served  previously  as  pas- 
tor of  Arthur  (111.)  Mennonite  Church. 

•George  Leppert  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Perryton  (Tex.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Sept.  11. 
He  previously  served  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite congregations. 

•Gordon  Martin  was  ordained  as  the  new  pas- 
tor of  Cassel  Mennonite  Church,  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  on  Sept.  11. 

•Arlin  Yoder  became  pastor  of  Dewey  (111.) 
Mennonite  Church  in  September.  He  succeeded 
Elmer  Wyse. 

•Dale  Wuschke  became  pastor  of  Sharon  Men- 
nonite Church,  Guernsey,  Sask.,  in  September. 
He  is  a 1988  graduate  of  Canadian  Theological 
Seminary. 

•Dvnght  Hooley  was  licensed  as  pastor  of 
Mountain  View  Mennonite  Church,  Kalispell, 
Mont.,  on  Oct.  9.  He  was  selected  from  within 
the  congregation. 

•Steve  Martin  and  Carrie  Harder  were  in- 
stalled as  part-time  staff  members  at  Stirling 
Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  on 
Oct.  23.  Martin  is  associate  pastor,  and  Harder 
is  peace/mission  worker. 

•Ray  Landis  became  interim  pastor  of  Holy- 
rood  Mennonite  Church,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  on 
Oct.  2.  He  will  serve  one  year. 

Upcoming  events: 

•School  for  Leadership  Training,  Jan.  16-19,  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary.  'The 
theme  of  the  annual  event,  also  called  Min- 
isters Week,  is  “Enabling  for  Growth:  The  Con- 
gregation in  Mission.”  The  program  includes 
an  opening  address  by  Dorothy  Harnish,  Bible 
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studies  led  by  Calvin  Shenk,  worship  led  by 
Beryl  and  Margo  Jantzi,  and  a selection  of  12 
special-interest  classes.  More  information 
from  John  Kreider  at  EMC&S,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801;  phone  toll-free  800-368-2665  (in  Vir- 
ginia and  Canada,  703-433-8711). 
•Presbijterian-Mennonite  Shalom  Conference 
IV.  Jan.  15-16,  at  Spruce  Lake  Retreat  Center, 
Canadensis,  Pa.  The  speakers  are  Hubert 
Brown,  an  administrator  with  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and  Ron  Stone, 
a professor  at  Pittsburgh  Theological  Sem- 
inary. Also  offered  are  14  seminars  on  ethical 
dilemmas.  The  event  is  sponsored  by  various 
Mennonite  and  Presbyterian  agencies.  More  in- 
formation from  Dennis  Rafaniello  at  8 
Meadow  Ave.,  Phillipsburg,  NJ  08865;  phone 
201-859-6087. 

•Theological  Forum  on  Disabilities,  Feb.  7,  at 
Cross  Wind  Conference  Center,  Hesston,  Kans. 
The  theme  is  “Seeking  Wholeness  in  the 
Church:  The  Contributions  and  Needs  of  Peo- 
ple with  Disabilities.”  The  main  speaker  is 
Harold  Dyck,  a professor  at  Tabor  College  and 
the  father  of  a disabled  son.  The  forum  is  part 
of  a series  being  held  throughout  North 
America  by  Mennonite  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Services.  More  information  from  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  Central  States  at 
Box  235,  North  Newton,  KS  67117;  phone  316- 
283-2720. 

New  books: 

•Creating  Communities  of  the  Kingdom  by 
David  Shenk  and  Ervin  Stutzman.  It  is  a guide 
to  church  planting,  using  the  establishment  of 
churches  in  the  New  Testament  as  models.  The 
authors  are  both  administrators  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  who  have  worked 
closely  with  church-planting  projects  over  the 
years.  The  book,  published  by  Herald  Press  of 


Mennonite  Publishing  House,  is  available  for 
$9.95  (in  Canada  $12.50). 

•The  Transformation  of  Culture  by  Charles 
Scriven.  It  looks  at  recent  expressions  of  Chris- 
tian social  ethics  and  critiques  the  earlier  land- 
mark work  of  theologian  Richard  Niebuhr.  The 
author  is  a Seventh-Day  Adventist  pastor  in 
suburban  Washington  and  holds  a doctorate  in 
theology  and  ethics.  The  book,  published  by 
Herald  Press,  is  available  for  $19.95  (in  Canada 
$24.95). 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Maintenance  supervisor,  Associated  Menno- 
nite Biblical  Seminaries,  starting  in  March. 
Basic  skills  in  carpentry,  electrical,  heating, 
and  plumbing  are  preferred.  Contact  Virgil 
Claassen  at  AMBS,  3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elk- 
hart, IN  46517;  phone  219-295-3726. 
•Compliance  assistant,  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 
The  person  helps  keep  MMA  in  compliance 
with  laws  and  regulations.  A bachelor’s  degree 
in  business,  law,  or  math  is  preferred.  In- 
surance experience  is  also  preferred.  Contact 
the  Personnel  Department  at  MMA,  Box  483, 
Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  219-533-9511. 

Change  of  address:  Howard  S.  Schmitt  from 
2460  Goldenrod,  to  2873  S.  Shade  Ave.,  Sara- 
sota, FL  34239. 


New  members 


Bahia  Vista,  Sarasota,  Fla.:  David  Jen- 
nings, Maria  Jennings,  Micky  Jennings,  and 
Gail  Askea  by  baptism,  and  Jurdon  Talk- 
ington,  Omar  and  Ida  Mast,  and  Gary  Askea 
by  confession  of  faith. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Beckler,  Dennis  and  Karen  (Paulus),  Shedd, 
Oreg.,  second  child,  first  son,  Brian  Levi,  Oct. 
12. 

Bergey,  Michael  and  Andrea  (Histand), 
Pennsburg,  Pa.,  first  child,  Kyle  Ross,  Oct.  24. 

Buschert,  John  and  Lyn  (Schlabach),  West 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Andrew 
Robert,  Aug.  5. 

Fisher,  Richard  and  Donna  (Helmuth),  Bre- 
men, Ohio,  third  son,  Jonathan  Jacob,  Aug.  29. 

Fooks,  Sam  and  Karen  (Bauman),  London, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Samuel  Brock,  Oct.  20. 

Gibson,  Terry  and  Jennifer  (Cressman), 
Brantford,  Ont.,  first  child,  Joshua  Simeon, 
Oct.  6. 

Grimes,  Daniel  and  Brenda  (Hollinger), 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Seth 
Daniel,  Oct.  10. 

Hanes,  Doug  and  Luann,  Elmira,  Ont., 
second  child,  Emma  Katherine,  Oct.  11. 

Hooley,  Kevin  and  Robin  (Fudge),  Leola, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Justin  Corey,  Oct.  13. 

Leatherman,  Gerald  and  Chris,  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Mitchel  Scott,  Oct.  14. 

Lengacher,  Dean  and  Nelda  (Graber), 
Washington,  Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Ty- 
ler Jordon,  Oct.  7. 

Mast,  Leon  and  Bridget  (Sylor),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  first  child,  Sarah  Noel,  Oct.  11. 

Miller,  Galen  and  Sue  (Neeb),  Goshen,  Ind., 
first  child,  Clayton  Arthur  Neeb,  Oct.  7. 

Miller,  James  L.  and  Melody  (Mullet),  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Sara 
Ann,  July  20. 

Overholt,  Dale  and  Cheryl,  Souderton,  Pa., 
third  son,  Evan  Michael,  Sept.  6. 

Pace,  Pamela,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  first  child, 
Brandon  Eric  Palmer,  Aug.  4. 

Rice,  Jacob  and  Barbara,  Quakertown,  Pa., 
first  child,  Eric  Jacob,  Oct.  15. 

Shenk,  J.  Elvin  and  Juanita  (Stoltzfus), 
Landisville,  Pa.,  second  son,  Jordan  Hans, 
Sept.  23. 

Snouffer,  Don  and  Esther,  Logan,  Ohio, 
third  child,  first  son,  Asa  Luke,  Aug.  31. 

Spare,  Dan  and  Margaret  (Entz),  Tansen, 
Nepal,  first  child,  Caleb  Entz,  Sept.  21. 

Stopher,  Bret  and  Wanda  (Lantz),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Kirsten  Leigh,  Oct.  24. 

Stuckey,  Rod  and  Diane,  Palmer  Lake, 
Colo.,  second  daughter.  Amber  Rose,  Oct.  24. 

Xoews,  Bob  and  Brenda  (Stoltzfus),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Benjamin  Jacob,  Oct.  21. 

Tuttle,  Raymond  and  Cathy  (Miller),  Kid- 
ron,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Raymond 
Byron,  Jr.,  Sept.  22. 


Marriages 


Please  send  ajinouncements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald  ” if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Davenport-Lowry.  Mark  Davenport  and 
Kim  Lowry,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Bethel  cong., 
by  Weldon  Schloneger,  Oct.  10. 

Dilsworth-Hunsberger.  Peter  A.  Dils- 
worth,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  and  Kathryn  J.  Huns- 
berger,  Shantz  cong.,  Baden,  Ont.,  by  Doris 
Gascho,  Oct.  15. 

Garber-Snider.  John  F.  Garber,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Lindale  cong.,  and  Ruth  Wenger 


Auction  raises  money  for  EMC  project.  Eastern  Mennonite  College’s  recent 
homecoming  weekend  opened  with  a benefit  auction.  Vernon  Martin  (right),  a 1968 
graduate  from  Harleysville,  Pa.,  auctioned  off  some  50  donated  items  that  included 
EMC  artifacts,  handmade  quilts,  paintings,  and  baked  goods.  Assisting  at  the 
auctioneer’s  table  is  David  Yoder  of  the  EMC  Advancement  Division  and  Lavonn 
Duncan,  an  EMC  junior  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.  The  event  raised  $20,000  toward  new 
outdoor  athletic  facilities.  The  first  phase  of  upgraded  athletic  facilities — an 
artificial-surface  playing  field  with  lights — is  expected  to  be  completed  in  November. 
EMC  has  received  $1.1  million  to  date  in  cash  and  pledges  for  this  project. 
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Snider,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Timberville  cong., 
by  Harold  Emswiler,  Oct.  15. 

Huber-Graber.  Lowell  Huber,  Goshen,  Ind., 
and  Linda  Graber,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Waterford 
cong.,  by  Grace  Whitehead,  May  28. 

Kline-Raber.  Mervin  Kline,  Berlin,  Ohio, 
and  Katie  Raber,  Mt.  Eaton,  Ohio,  both  of 
Walnut  Creek  cong.,  by  Alvin  Kanagy,  Oct.  1. 

Kuepfer-Gingerich.  Andrew  Kuepfer  and 
Pearl  Gingerich,  both  of  Zurich,  Ont.,  Zurich 
cong.,  by  Clayton  Kuepfer,  Oct.  1. 

Lederach-Dunston.  James  Lederach  and 
Louise  Dunston,  both  of  Scottdale  cong.,  Scott- 
dale.  Pa.,  by  Robert  Johnson  and  Paul  Led- 
erach, father  of  the  groom,  Oct.  22. 

Meyers-Davies.  Keith  Meyers,  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  and  Melissa  Davies,  Red  Hill,  Pa.,  both  of 
Deep  Run  East  cong.,  by  John  Ehst,  Oct.  15. 

Moline-Martin.  James  Moline,  Marion, 
Ind.,  Baptist  Temple,  and  Barbara  Martin, 
Marion  Ind.,  Martins  cong.,  by  Vincent  Frey, 
Oct.  15. 

Moyer-Grasse.  Michael  T.  Moyer,  Harleys- 
ville.  Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  and  JoAnn  Grasse, 
Chalfont,  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by  Robert 
L.  Shreiner,  Oct.  22. 

Myers-Detweiler.  Loren  Myers  and  Nancy 
Detweiler,  both  of  Perkasie,  Pa.,  Deep  Run 
East  cong.,  by  John  Ehst,  Sept.  10. 

Wismer-Rice.  Glen  Wismer,  Perkasie,  Pa., 
and  Glenda  Rice,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  both  of 
Deep  Run  East  cong.,  by  John  Ehst,  Oct.  1. 


Obituaries 


Gerber,  Mary  Ann  Gingerich,  daughter  of 
Dan  and  Lydia  Gingerich,  was  born  on  Jan.  15, 
1897;  died  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  London, 
Ont.,  Oct.  11, 1988;  aged  91  y.  On  Oct.  19, 1913, 
she  was  married  to  Moses  K.  Gerber,  who  died 
on  Nov.  3,  1960.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Or- 
land),  4 daughters  (Mabel  Riley,  Beatrice  Hey- 
wood,  Irene  Clausis,  and  Ilene  Potthoff),  27 
grandchildren,  53  great-grandchildren,  5 great- 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Aaron 
Gingerich).  She  was  a member  of  Blake  Men- 
nonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Zurich  Mennonite  Church  on  Oct.  14,  in  charge 
of  Clayton  Kuepfer  and  Ephraim  Gingerich; 
interment  in  Blake  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Helmick,  Chester  M.,  son  of  Albert  C.  and 
Florence  (McCracken)  Helmick,  was  born  in 
Tucker  Co.,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  4,  1899;  died  at  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Oct.  16, 1988;  aged  89  y.  On  Jan. 
21,  1920,  he  was  married  to  Georgia  Ash  Cum- 
mingham,  who  died  on  Feb.  9,  1988.  Surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Betty  Klopfenstein,  Georgia 
Lois  Helmick,  and  Mary  W.  McDonald),  6 
grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Carlton  A.).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (Chester  Lynnwood).  On  Nov.  10, 
1929,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and 
served  congregations  at  Pinto,  Md.,  Broken 
Bow,  Nebr.,  and  Lincoln,  Nebr.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Pinto  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  19,  in  charge  of  L. 
Roy  Bender  and  Robert  N.  Johnson;  interment 
in  the  Pinto  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Homer  J.,  son  of  Joe  L.  and 
Lucretia  (Miller)  Hershberger,  was  born  in 
Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Nov.  21,  1898;  died  at 
Pleasantview  Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Oct.  16, 
1988;  aged  89  y.  Surviving  is  one  brother 
(Paul).  He  was  a member  of  Lower  Deer  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Oct.  18,  in  charge  of  Orie  Wenger 
and  Morris  Swartzendruber;  interment  in 
Lower  Deer  Creek  Cemetery. 


Kauffaian,  Naomi  R.,  daughter  of  Chris- 
tian L.  and  Mattie  (Warye)  Kauffman,  was 
born  in  Champaign  Co.,  Ohio,  May  29,  1891; 
died  at  Green  Hills  Center,  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 
Oct.  18,  1988;  aged  97  y.  Surviving  are  2 
brothers  (C.  J.  and  Milton  Kauffman).  She  was 
a member  of  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  21,  in 
charge  of  Larry  Augsburger;  interment  in  Oak 
Grove  Cemetery. 

Lehman,  David  J.,  son  of  John  P.  and  Mary 
(Zuercher)  Lehman,  was  born  at  Kidron,  Ohio, 
June  19,  1900;  died  at  Kidron,  Ohio,  Oct.  20, 
1988;  aged  88  y.  On  June  19, 1921,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Hilda  Gerber,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Irene  Steiner  and 
Gladys  Amstutz),  2 sons  (Clifford  and  Glenn), 
14  grandchildren,  15  great-grandchildren,  one 
step-great-grandchild,  and  2 brothers  (Martin 
and  Weldon).  He  was  a member  of  Sonnenberg 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Oct.  22,  in  charge  of  Richard  F. 
Ross;  interment  in  Sonnenberg  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Lowe,  Roger  M.,  son  of  Frank  and  Mar- 
garet (Thompson)  Tucker,  was  born  in  Aldie, 
Va.,  May  5,  1911;  died  at  his  home  at  Dayton, 
Va.,  Oct.  2, 1988;  aged  77  y.  On  Feb.  22, 1973,  he 
was  married  to  Effie  Mae  Ford,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Loretta,  Jessie, 
and  Ann),  2 sons  (Milton  and  Edward),  13 
grandchildren,  and  5 great-grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Mount  Clinton  Mennonite 
Church,  where  memorial  services  were  held  on 
Oct.  5,  in  charge  of  Paul  L.  Kratz  and  Kenneth 
Seitz;  interment  in  the  Mount  Clinton  Ceme- 
tery. 

McCammon,  Don,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Wilma  McCammon,  was  born  at  Ames,  Iowa, 
July  7,  1920;  died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack 
at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Oct.  11,  1988;  aged  68  y.  On 
Sept.  1,  1945,  he  was  married  to  Dorothy 
Snapp,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Julia  Stauffer),  2 granddaughters, 
his  father,  and  one  sister  (Noreen  Klein).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Michael)  and 
one  grandson  (Michael).  He  was  a member  of 
College  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Oct.  16,  in  charge  of  James 
H.  Waltner. 

Price,  Mabel  J.  Martin,  daughter  of  Jona- 
than and  Elizabeth  (Zimmerman)  Martin,  was 
born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  7,  1905;  died  at 
Cottage  Hospital,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  Oct. 
10,  1988;  aged  83  y.  On  June  18,  1936,  she  was 
married  to  Merle  Price,  who  died  in  1965.  Sur- 
viving are  3 daughters  (Alice  Morgan,  Ruth 
Vincent,  and  Ellen  Coffey),  11  grandchildren,  6 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mamie 
Ebersole).  She  was  a member  of  Science  Ridge 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Oct.  14,  in  charge  of  S.  Roy 
Kaufman;  interment  in  Oak  Knoll  Memorial 
Park. 

Rudy,  Jacob,  son  of  William  and  Rachael 
(Reist)  Rudy,  was  born  in  Waterloo  County, 
Ont.,  Mar.  9,  1894;  died  at  Cambridge  Hospital 
on  Oct.  3,  1.988;  aged  94  y.  He  was  married  to 
Ada  Martin,  who  died  in  1967.  He  was  later 
married  to  Ada  Snyder,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Berniece  Harder 
and  Beryl  Clemmer),  one  son  (Kenneth  Rudy), 
9 grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren,  and 
one  brother  (Abner).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  brother  and  4 sisters.  He  was  a member 
of  Preston  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  6,  in  charge  of  Or- 
land  Gingerich  and  Rufus  Jutzi;  interment  in 
Memory  Gardens,  Breslau,  Ont. 

Shirk,  Clarence  P.,  son  of  Reuben  H.  and 
Susanna  (Stauffer)  Shirk,  was  born  in  Church- 
town,  Pa.,  Jan.  15,  1907;  died  at  his  home  at 
East  Earl,  Pa.,  Aug.  21,  1988;  aged  81  y.  On 


Apr.  4,  1934,  he  was  married  to  AnnaMary 
Weaver,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Annabelle  Roth  and  Susan  Darlene 
Shirk),  one  son  (Allan  W.),  6 grandchildren, 
one  great-grandson,  and  one  sister  (Alta 
Weaver).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  in- 
fant son  (John),  3 sisters,  and  3 brothers.  He 
was  a member  of  Goodville  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  24,  in 
charge  of  Nelson  R.  Martin  and  Harold  S. 
Reed;  interment  in  Goodville  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Wambold,  Emma  C.,  daughter  of  Ambrose 
and  Elizabeth  (Clemmer)  Wambold,  was  born 
in  Franconia  Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  28,  1901;  died  at 
Souderton  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Homes,  Oct.  16, 
1988;  aged  87  y.  Surviving  is  one  sister  (Bessie 
Godshall).  She  was  a member  of  Franconia 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Souderton  Mennonite  Homes  Chapel  on  Oct. 
20,  in  charge  of  Floyd  Hackman;  interment  in 
Franconia  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Unzicker,  Esther  K.,  daughter  of  William 
and  Anna  (Oyer)  Unzicker,  was  born  at  Fair- 
view,  Mich.,  Aug.  18, 1906;  died  at  Eureka  (111.) 
Community  Hospital,  Eureka,  111.,  Oct.  22, 
1988;  aged  82  y.  Surviving  are  one  brother 
(Ellis  Unzicker)  and  one  sister  (Clara  Spring- 
er. She  was  a member  of  East  Bend  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Oct.  25,  in  charge  of  Millard  Osborne;  inter- 
ment in  East  Bend  Memorial  Gardens. 

Yoder,  Walter  N.,  son  of  Norman  and  An- 
nie (Yoder)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Grantsville, 
Md.,  Nov.  16,  1904;  died  at  Cumberland,  Md., 
Oct.  12,  1988;  aged  83  y.  On  Sept.  2,  1922,  he 
was  married  to  Lillian  Pearl  Porter.  On  Aug. 
31,  1956,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Burns  Go- 
lumbeck,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Velma  Sullivan  and  Helen  Poe),  2 
sons  (John  W.  and  Fred),  17  grandchildren,  23 
great-grandchildren,  one  great-great-grand- 
child, 3 sisters  (Eva  Barton,  Viola  Johnson,  and 
Sue  Collins),  and  one  brother  (Norman  S.  Jr.). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (William 
W.).  He  was  a member  of  Pinto  Mennonite 
Church  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Oct.  15,  in  charge  of  Lester  Hershey,  Roy 
Bender,  and  Robert  N.  Johnson;  interment  in 
Pinto  Church  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Anabaptist  Round  Table,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  18-20 

Women  in  Ministry  Conference,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Nov.  18-20 

Southwest  Conference  annual  delegates  meeting,  Blythe, 
Calif.,  Nov.  19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  111., 
Nov.  30-Dec.  1 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Fresno,  Calif.,  Dec. 
2-3 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  executive  board, 
Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  3-4 

Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Dec.  6 

Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec.  9 

Interterm,  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Jan.  4-7 

Churchwide  Agency  Finance  Secretary  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Jan.  11 

School  for  Leadership  Training  (Ministers  Week),  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  and  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan. 
16-19 

Mennonite  Central  (])ommittee  Canada  annual  meeting,  Cal- 
gary, Alta.,  Jan.  19-21 

Alcohol  Education  Clonference,  Laurelville,  Pa..  Jan.  20-22 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  annual  meeting,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Jan.  26-28 

Normal  89,  joint  convention  of  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Normal,  111.,  Aug.  1-6 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Television  evangelists  lose 
up  to  half  of  their  viewers 

In  the  aftermath  of  scandal,  Americans 
have  switched  television  channels,  ac- 
cording to  the  two  leading  viewer  rating 
services,  Arbitron  and  Neilsen.  Hardest 
hit  are  the  scandalized  television 
preachers  themselves.  In  February,  just 
before  his  admission  of  paying  a pros- 
titute to  perform  “pornographic  acts,” 
Jimmy  Swaggart  was  the  top-ranked 
televangelist  by  both  ratings  services.  To- 
day, a 50  percent  drop  in  viewers  places 
him  in  the  number-three  spot.  And  from 
February  1986  to  February  1988,  the  PTL 
broadcast,  without  Jim  and  Tammy  Bak- 
ker,  lost  51  percent  of  its  audience. 

During  that  same  period.  Oral  Roberts 
posted  a 39  percent  loss  in  viewers,  while 
Jerry  Falwell  lost  38  percent  of  his 
audience.  In  fact,  among  the  major  televi- 
sion ministries,  all  but  one  have  lost  view- 
ers over  the  past  year.  The  one  excep- 
tion was  Larry  Jones  of  the  Oklahoma 
City-based  “Feed  the  Children”  program, 
who  moved  into  the  top  10  this  year  for 
the  first  time. 


New  Judeo-Christian  network 
may  open  doors  to  other  faiths 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  VISN,  the 
new  television  network  established  by 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  groups, 
says  the  network  may  eventually  open  its 
doors  to  faith  groups  outside  the  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition.  But,  for  some,  that 
may  already  have  happened  with  the 
entry  into  the  VISN  fold  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  (Mor- 
mons)— a church  which  claims  allegiance 
to  Christianity  but  which  is  viewed  as 
non-Christian  in  some  circles. 

Wilford  Bane,  Jr.,  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  VISN  and  a United  Methodist, 
said  it  is  inevitable  that  questions  will 
arise  about  the  faithfulness  of  programs 
produced  by  the  Mormons  to  the  net- 
work’s stated  Judeo-Christian  standards. 
They  are  questions,  he  said,  which  “ob- 
viously at  some  point  will  generate  some 
difficulties.”  In  a broader  sense,  said 
Bane,  it  is  likely  that  VISN  will  have  to 
address  squarely  the  notion  that  it  is  a 
“Judeo-Christian”  network.  Already,  he 
said,  there  has  been  talk  by  VISN  direc- 
tors of  expanding  to  include  other  faiths. 

Nelson  Price,  a VISN  trustee  who  is 
also  a United  Methodist,  said  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  Mormons  and  other  lesser- 
known  denominations  is  a step  in  the  di- 


rection of  religious  tolerance.  Said  Price, 
“We  really  need  to  learn  from  a variety  of 
faith  groups  and  hear  where  other  faith 
groups  are  coming  from  in  order  to  create 
greater  religious  tolerance  in  our 
country.”  Among  the  smallest  Protestant 
denominations  participating  in  VISN  are 
the  Mennonite  Church,  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  and  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
Church.  Alongside  them  are  some  of  the 
largest  Protestant  denominations  such  as 
the  United  Methodist  Church,  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran -Church  in  America,  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA). 


Southern  Baptist  moderates  plan 
alternative  Sunday  school  materials 

Amidst  talk  of  a “denominational  ho- 
locaust” and  denunciations  of  what  was 
called  “the  heresy  of  biblical  inerrancy,” 
about  700  Southern  Baptist  moderates 
agreed  to  fund  an  alternative  set  of  Sun- 
day school  lessons.  “The  Southern  Baptist 
Ck)nvention  as  we  have  known  it  for  143 
years  is  gone  with  the  wind,”  said  Randall 
Lolley,  former  president  of  Southeastern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Wake 
Forest,  N.C.,  and  now  pastor  of  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Raleigh,  N.C.  Address- 
ing the  opening  session  of  a recent  meet- 
ing of  Southern  Baptist  Alliance  in 
Nashville,  Lolley  asserted  that  “even  if  the 
current  controversy  would  end  tonight,  it 
would  take  years  for  the  spirit  of  distrust, 
the  spirit  of  coercion,  to  be  repaired.” 
Alliance  members  agreed  to  fund  a new 
weekly  Sunday  school  lesson  series  that 
will  appear  as  a monthly  insert  in  SBC 
Today,  an  independent  publication  based 
in  Decatur,  Ga. 


Abortion  foe’s  dilemma:  he  commands 
police  arresting  demonstrators 

Even  though  he  is  “categorically  op- 
posed” to  abortion,  police  Maj.  Kenneth 
Burnette  says  he  feels  no  conflict  of  con- 
science in  arresting  more  than  1,100 
fellow  Christians  in  antiabortion  protests 
since  July.  Burnette  is  a deacon  and  Sun- 
day school  teacher  at  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Redan,  Ga.  He  is  also  the  police 
officer  responsible  for  Atlanta’s  fifth 
precinct,  which  includes  the  central  busi- 
ness district  and  the  majority  of  the  city’s 
abortion  clinics. 

Burnette  and  his  officers  have  been  ar- 
resting evangelical  Christians  and  other 
abortion  opponents  participating  in 
Operation  Rescue.  The  interdenomina- 
tional group  has  blocked  entrances  to  At- 
lanta’s abortion  clinics  in  attempts  to 
“rescue”  unborn  babies.  Recently, 
Burnette  led  his  troops  in  using  new  “get- 
tough”  tactics  that  were  soon  halted  be- 
cause of  numerous  complaints  about 
excessive  force. 


“Even  though  someone  has  strong  emo- 
tional feelings  about  an  issue,  they  have 
no  right  to  break  the  law,”  Burnette  said. 
From  his  perspective  the  rights  of  the  un- 
born are  not  the  issue  in  this  fight.  “It  is  a 
clear  issue  about  people  who  have  stepped 
outside  the  law  in  attempts  to  accomplish 
their  goals,”  he  said. 


Pennsylvania  Mennonite  sect 
denies  it  issued  shunning  order 

A Pennsylvania  sect  called  the  Reformed 
Mennonite  Church  has  asked  a court  to 
dismiss  a lawsuit  brought  against  it  by  a 
farmer  who  was  excommunicated  in  1972. 
Robert  Bear  filed  a suit  in  Cumberland 
County  Court  in  July  asking  damages  of 
more  than  $120,000  for  emotional  and  fi- 
nancial distress  in  connection  with  a 
shunning  order  that  accompanied  the  ex- 
communication.  But  in  its  response,  the 
church  denied  recently  that  any  such 
order  has  been  issued  and  said  that  “any 
avoidance  of  the  plaintiff  which  has  oc- 
curred has  been  the  freely  chosen  conduct 
of  members  of  the  church  who  have 
considered  this  to  represent  faithful 
adherence  to  the  teachings  of  Scripture.” 


Japanese  Christians  send 
increasing  number  of  missionaries 

In  the  last  decade,  the  number  of  mis- 
sionaries sent  out  by  Japan  has  more 
than  doubled,  from  130  to  291.  At  the 
same  time,  the  number  of  sending 
agencies  grew  from  48  to  63  and  the 
number  of  countries  of  service,  from  24  to 
36.  Some  70  percent  of  the  missionaries 
are  doing  cross-cultural  evangelism.  The 
majority  serve  in  Asia.  The  missionaries 
are  almost  totally  supported  by  Japanese 
Christians.  It  is  estimated  that  over  the 
past  10  years  the  Japanese  churches  have 
given  over  $4  million  per  year  for  foreign 
missions. 


Volume  turned  up  in  feud  between 
Sandinistas  and  Catholic  bishops 

Relations  between  Nicaragua’s  leftist 
Sandinista  government  and  the  country’s 
conservative  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
have  sunk  to  the  lowest  point  in  more 
than  two  years,  following  a week  in  which 
both  used  newspaper  headlines  to  trade 
accusations.  The  government  has  accused 
the  Catholic  bishops,  headed  by  the  out- 
spoken Cardinal  Miguel  Obando,  of 
collaborating  with  U.S.  government  plans 
to  destabilize  the  government.  The 
hierarchy  has  accused  the  government  of 
launching  a campaign  of  defamation 
against  the  church.  The  new  hostilities 
developed  soon  after  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  approved  a new  package 
of  assistance  for  anti-Sandinista  forces. 
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New  age/old  ideas 


Several  references  to  the  “New  Age”  movement 
in  the  Gospel  Herald  have  brought  inquiries  from 
readers.  In  late  August  Anna  Rose  Kiesow  of 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  noted  that  a report  on  a lecture 
by  Don  Jacobs  which  appeared  in  our  May  10 
issue  gives  a different  definition  of  the  New  Age 
movement  than  Kurt  Horst’s  “What’s  the  World 
Coming  To?”  (Aug.  23).  The  former  describes  the 
New  Age  as  pantheistic,  the  latter  as  post-millen- 
nial. “Are  they  discussing  the  same  movement?” 
She  inquires.  “Or  am  I missing  something  in  my 
reading  or  understanding?” 

What  can  be  written  briefly  in  answer  to  her 
question?  In  addition  to  the  two  articles  she  men- 
tions, I have  before  me  four  articles  about  “New 
Age”  thinking.  Three  are  in  theological  journals; 
the  fourth  is  from  a marketing  magazine.  All  of 
these  articles  emphasize  that  the  New  Age  move- 
ment is  a diverse  phenomenon:  a lot  of  different 
ideas  and  practices  have  come  to  rest  under  that 
umbrella. 

However,  I believe  that  the  report  on  Don 
Jacobs’  presentation  describes  more  precisely 
what  is  commonly  known  as  New  Age  thinking: 

“a  modern  version  of  pantheism.”  Kurt  Horst’s 
article  on  Aug.  23  includes  terms  like  “New 
Kingdom  teaching”  and  “Third  Wave  theology” 
which  suggests  that  he  may  be  describing  some- 
thing a little  different. 

But  the  four  sources  I have  here  all  speak  of  the 
diversity  of  the  movement.  American  Demo- 
graphics speaks  of  “the  so-called  New  Age  move- 
ment, which  includes  everything  from  occult  arts 
like  past-life  regression  to  conventional  issues 
like  environmental  protection”  (September  1988). 
The  Christian  Century  observes  that  “at  its  base 
the  New  Age  is  a cultural  synthesis  that  is  at- 
tempting to  recover  a religious  grounding  for 
understanding  ourselves  and  the  cosmos,  which  is 
our  home”  (Aug.  31-Sept.  7, 1988).  The  Lutheran 
finds  two  basic  elements:  monism,  or  even  pan- 
theism, and  gnosticism.  “Gnostics  held  that  we  are 
saved  not  by  God’s  grace  through  faith  but  by  ob- 
taining a hidden  mysterious  knowledge  of  God” 
(Nov.  2, 1988). 

What  this  adds  up  to  as  The  Lutheran,  particu- 
larly, observes  is  that  the  New  Age  movement  is  a 
religion.  If  so,  it  is  clearly  not  in  tune  with  the 
faith  we  have  found  in  the  Scriptures  where  it  is 
asserted  over  and  over  again  that  we  cannot  save 


ourselves,  but  must  trust  in  God. 

Yet  the  New  Age  movement  will  be  found  to 
have  elements  that  we  should  affirm  if  we  have 
not  already  been  doing  so.  There  is  plenty  of  bib- 
lical evidence  to  support  protection  of  the  envi- 
ronment. We  have  just  not  been  listening  to  it  as 
we  ought  to. 

So  we  need  to  discern  the  nature  of  the  New 
Age  movement  as  we  do  with  every  new  idea  or 
practice  which  appears  on  the  scene.  This  calls  for 
great  care.  Often  Christians  have  adapted  to 
movements  and  assumptions  which  deny  the 
gospel  without  recognizing  how  they  have  been 
compromised. 

The  church’s  compromise  with  warfare  is  one 
of  the  most  obvious.  Even  though  many  of  its 
beliefs  and  practices  seem  quite  ridiculous,  I have 
the  impression  that  the  New  Age  purports  to  be 
peaceful.  As  we  analyze  this  movement  in  an  ef- 
fort to  avoid  being  taken  in,  might  the  process  aid 
us  in  viewing  some  of  the  other  principalities  and 
powers  that  oppress  us?  For  example,  a speaker  I 
heard  the  other  day  wondered  aloud  whether 
General  Motors  is  a sin.  General  Motors?  This  or- 
ganization is  a part  of  our  system. 

The  Bible  writers  have  supplied  us  with 
considerable  material  to  use  in  a critique  of  these 
alien  spiritualities.  The  New  Testament  offers  us 
the  spirituality  of  life  “in  Christ.”  If  I understand 
it,  this  is  a model  of  fellowship  with  Christ  in  the 
company  of  others  who  have  agreed  to  follow  the 
way  of  the  cross. 

This  life  in  Christ  does  not  provide  definitive 
answers  to  all  the  mysteries  of  time  and  eternity. 
Pressed  by  his  disciples  for  a clear-cut  prediction 
of  the  future,  Jesus  refused:  “It  is  not  for  you  to 
know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  which  the  Father 
hath  put  in  his  own  power.  But  ye  shall  receive 
power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon 
you:  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me”  (Acts  1:7- 
8).  This  is  the  Christian’s  basic  answer  to  the  New 
Age. 

The  New  Age  movement  seeks  to  help  people 
cope  with  the  mysteries  of  life  and  make  them 
comfortable  in  a threatening  world.  As  such  it 
offers  alternatives  to  faith  in  Christ  and  the 
fellowship  of  the  church.  The  challenge  of  New 
Age  religion  calls  upon  us  to  understand  and 
practice  our  faith,  which  is  what  we  ought  to  do 
anyhow. — Daniel  Hertzler 


I 


Longtime  VSers  Phil  and  Mary  Mininger  in  action:  Phil 
(left,  below)  surveys  for  a new  church  with  Curtis 
Little.  Mary  (right,  in  photo  at  left)  looks  at  a 
community  scrapbook  with  Addie  Jones. 


Planting 
seeds  of  hope 

by  Alan  Shenk 


If  you  should  happen  to  visit  the  Voluntary 
Service  unit  in  Mashulaville,  Mississippi,  you 
may  have  the  good  fortune  to  join  a pecan-picking 
party.  Pecans  are  a part  of  life  in  rural 
Mississippi.  Several  years  ago,  Phil  Mininger 
planted  pecan  trees  in  his  backyard. 

“Pecan  trees,”  says  Phil,  “take  many  years  of 
growth  until  they  bear  their  first  fruits.  Planting 
pecan  trees  is  a visionary  act,  one  expressing 
faith,  patience,  and  commitment.”  Like  the  plant- 
ing of  the  pecan  tree,  the  work  of  the  Mashula- 
ville VS  program,  of  which  Phil  is  a part,  can  be 


described  in  many  of  the  same  terms. 

Mashulaville  VS  is  an  11-year-old  ministry  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  focusing  primarily 
on  the  social  welfare  and  spiritual  needs  of  the 
black  community.  Phil  and  his  wife,  Mary,  have 
served  as  local  program  coordinators. 

Located  in  Noxubee  County  in  east  central 
Mississippi,  Mashulaville  is  a rural  community 
facing  the  harsh  realities  of  poverty  and  racial 
inequality.  The  county  as  a whole  has  a 65  percent 
black  population,  with  31  percent  of  the  total 
population  living  below  poverty  level. 


Needs  and  concerns.  The  Mashulaville  VS 
program  began  in  1977.  However,  the  story  began 
a decade  earlier  when  Larry  Miller,  a native  of  In- 
diana, arrived  in  Noxubee  County  to  fulfill  a 1-W 
assignment.  (1-W  was  a U.S.  alternative  service 
program  for  conscientious  objectors  to  a military 
draft.)  Larry  completed  his  two-year  assignment, 
but  his  service  to  the  community  was  just  begin- 
ning. Mashulaville  became  his  home;  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  the  community  became  his  own. 

‘Planting  pecan  trees  is  a visionary  act, 
one  expressing  faith,  patience,  and 
commitment/ 

Larry  initiated  and  organized  the  Noxubee 
Summer  Program  in  which  students  from 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  spent  the  summer 
months  leading  youth  recreation  and  Bible  school 
programs  in  the  community.  As  community 
needs  became  more  evident,  the  vision  of  an  ongo- 
ing service  program  to  respond  to  these  needs 
grew.  Larry  played  a key  role  in  presenting  a pro- 
posal to  MBM  to  open  a VS  unit.  A plan  of  action 
was  agreed  upon,  and  in  December  1977,  the 
Mashulaville  unit  became  reality. 

During  the  first  years  in  Mashulaville,  VSers 
served  primarily  in  home  repair,  community 
work,  and  a community  day-care  center.  The 
home  repair  program,  called  Partners  Tool  Box, 
has  done  a variety  of  tasks  over  the  years,  rang- 
ing from  replacing  light  fixtures  to  building  new 
houses  and  operating  the  Mashulaville  water 
system. 


Alan  Shenk,  Mashulaville,  Miss.,  is  manager  of  East 
Central  Federal  Credit  Union.  He  stayed  in  the  community 
after  a Voluntary  Service  term  there  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  1983-85. 


Most  of  Phil’s  time  and  skill  has  gone  into 
managing  Partners  Tool  Box.  “The  original  intent 
of  the  carpentry  crew,”  he  explains,  “was  to  do 
patch-up/fix  it  jobs  for  a very  reasonable  fee  that 
no  other  contractors  would  touch.  Even  after  10 
years,  I believe  those  kinds  of  jobs  are  our  most 
significant  contribution  to  the  community.”  In 
time  the  Mashulaville  community  came  to  trust 
Partners  Tool  Box  so  much  that  neighbors  asked 
the  small  business  to  build  numerous  new  houses. 
These  jobs  not  only  provided  income  for  the  VS 
program,  but  also  opened  the  door  for  training 
and  employing  two  local  young  men. 

Youth  and  Bible  school.  Much  of  the  com- 
munity work  has  been  centered  around  youth  and 
summer  Bible  school.  Mary  Mininger  has  used 
her  gifts  and  time  in  this  area.  A talented 
musician  and  teacher,  she  comments  on  the 
spiritual  needs  of  youth  in  the  community:  “Many 
youth  have  heard  parts  of  the  gospel  story,  but 
not  the  whole  story.  In  our  Bible  studies  and  Bible 
school,  we  attempted  to  confront  the  youth  with 
basic  choices  they  should  be  making  in  their 
teenage  years.  Some  came  to  the  Bible  classes 
simply  to  socialize,  but  for  others  the  seeds  of 
faith  were  planted.  Through  days  of  encourage- 
ment and  discouragement,  I have  clung  to  the 
promises  of  Isaiah  55:10-11,  ‘As  the  rain  and  the 
snow  come  down  from  heaven,  and  do  not  return 
to  it  without  watering  the  earth  ...  so  is  my  word 
that  goes  out  from  my  mouth:  It  will  not  return  to 
me  empty,  but  will  accomplish  what  I 
desire. . . . ’” 

Sheila  Black,  now  in  her  mid-20s  and  a mother 
of  three,  reflects  on  the  years  she  attended  Bible 
school.  “It  was  the  highlight  of  every  summer.  I 
enjoyed  the  full  two  weeks  and  still  wished  for 
more.  I grew  up  in  the  church,  but  the  faith  of  my 
mother  and  other  adults  in  the  church  meant  lit- 
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Three  crew 
members  with 
Partners  Tool 
Box,  a home- 
repair  effort: 
VSers  Kevin 
Kauffman  (left) 
and  Marcus 
Diener  (right)  and 
local  worker 
Robert  Mosley. 


people,  one  witnesses  a sad  reaction.  People  with 
the  needed  resources  and  know-how  sit  back  and 
scoff,  intimidate,  and  withhold  information, 
while  black  people  struggle  with  newfound 
responsibility.  This  is  a generalization  and  I do 


tie  to  me.  I came  to  see  that  Mary  Mininger  and 
other  Bible  school  teachers  were  excited  about 
Jesus  and  were  trying  to  live  out  the  example  he 
set.  That  inspired  me,  and  I came  away  every 
summer  wanting  to  deepen  my  commitment  to 
follow  Jesus.” 

In  recent  years,  VS  job  placement  has  gone  be- 
yond the  Mashulaville  area  to  include  positions  in 
nursing,  education,  and  business.  These  positions 
have  provided  essential  income  for  VS  support, 
but  their  significance  goes  well  beyond  the 
monetary  value.  VS  involvement  is  proof  of 
concern  for  the  local  community. 


‘There  is  tremendous  fear  of  black 
leadership  at  this  stage,  and  VS  has  the 
skills  that  will  often  be  called  upon  in  the 
dearth  of  willing  local  white 
cooperation/ 


The  rise  of  black  leaders.  Phil  notes  the 
unique  position  in  which  Noxubee  Ck)unty  finds 
itself.  “For  the  first  time  black  people  have  the 
opportunity  to  fill  public  leadership  positions,  in- 
stitutionally and  politically,”  he  said.  “As  the 
traditional  white  base  in  the  community  is  called 
on  to  share  power  and  opportunity  with  black 


not  want  to  infer  that  there  are  no  exceptions. 

But  there  is  tremendous  fear  of  black  leadership 
at  this  stage,  and  VS  has  the  skills  that  will  often 
be  called  upon  in  the  dearth  of  willing  loca,l  white 
cooperation.  History  shows  us  that  this  will 
change,  but  in  the  interim,  it  is  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  in  this  rural  community  to  do  and  be 
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the  gospel  in  a profound  way.” 

In  an  effort  to  support  black  leaders  and 
provide  needed  coommunity  services,  VSers  have 
used  their  skills  in  professional  areas. 

In  1980,  the  first  black  person  was  elected  as 
county  superintendent  of  education.  In  the  years 
since  then,  seven  volunteers  have  worked  under 
her  administration  to  help  improve  the  quality  of 
education  in  the  county. 

At  the  same  time,  a community-based, 
federally  funded  health  clinic  was  established.  VS 
has  been  able  to  provide  two  nurses  to  support  the 
work  of  that  organization. 

‘If  we  had  made  the  mistake  of  basing  all 
our  success  on  immediate  results,  we 
would  surely  have  left  VS  long  ago/ 

In  1979,  a statewide  grassroots  effort  was 
begun  to  form  a cooperative  and  a credit  union  for 
low-income  pulpwood  cutters  and  haulers.  VS  has 
provided  managerial  and  bookkeeping  skills  to 
support  these  projects. 

In  all  these  cases,  VSers  have  used  their  skills 
and  encouragement  to  help  fulfill  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  local  black  leaders. 

Recent  sign  of  hope.  One  of  the  most  recent 
signs  of  hope  was  the  formation  of  an  interracial 
church.  Fellowship  of  Hope,  in  1987.  Through  the 
years.  Millers  and  Miningers  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  two  committed,  energetic  black 
families  who  shared  many  of  their  dreams  and 
frustrations.  After  a year  of  informal  gatherings 
for  prayer  and  sharing,  the  decision  to  establish  a 
church  was  made  during  the  summer  of  1987.  The 
group  is  small  and  still  in  the  process  of  shaping 
its  identity.  However,  one  of  the  immediate 
benefits  has  been  the  opportunity  for  fellowship 
among  like-minded  individuals.  The  give-and- 
take  of  support  and  counsel  have  been  an  en- 
couragement and  source  of  hope. 

In  reflecting  on  the  history  of  Mashulaville  VS, 
Phil  is  quick  to  acknowledge  the  role  of  Larry 
Miller  and  his  family.  Not  only  have  they  pro- 
vided vision  for  VS  involvement,  but  they  have 
also  “provided  keys  through  which  VSers  can  be 
significantly  involved  without  spending  major 
time  doing  trust  building.” 


Louise  Wideman,  a current  VS  community 
worker  from  Listowel,  Ontario,  agrees.  “I  do 
much  home  visitation,  particularly  with  the 
elderly.  On  first-time  visits,  a young  white 
woman  with  a strange  accent  at  the  doorstep 
brings  looks  of  fear  and  distrust.  But  a quick,  ‘Hi, 
I’m  from  the  Dormitory,’  is  usually  enough  to 
melt  the  fear.  (The  ‘Dormitory’  is  the  name  that 
everyone  locally  associates  with  the  VS  unit.)  I 
have  been  accepted  by  the  community  because  of 
the  reputation  that  has  been  built  by  the  Miller 
family  and  former  VSers.  It  is  a privilege  and  also 
a responsibility  to  maintain  that  reputation.” 

The  Mininger  family  has  also  played  a key  role 
in  building  that  reputation  and  discerning  and 
developing  the  gifts  of  numerous  VSers.  Phil  and 
Mary  began  their  involvement  with  VS  in  1976  in 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  Since  arriving  in  Mashulaville 
in  1978,  they  have  extended  their  commitment 
many  times  over,  providing  leadership  and  a 
listening  ear  for  over  50  VSers  who  have  come  for 
assignments  ranging  from  three  months  to  three 
years.  This  past  August,  Phil  and  Mary  and 
daughters  Marijohn,  Annie,  and  Caroline  began  a 
one-year  sabbatical  in  Elkhart,  Indiana.  Their  fu- 
ture plans  are  indefinite. 

Long-term  commitment.  Phil  acknowledges 
the  frustrations  that  come  with  long-term  service 
commitments,  but  also  stresses  the  positive 
aspects.  Long-term  commitments  “allow  us  to 
look  at  long-range  goals,  to  take  on  tasks  that 
may  take  years  to  finish.  If  we  had  made  the  mis- 
take of  basing  all  our  success  on  immediate 
results,  we  would  surely  have  left  VS  long  ago. 
But  we  continue  to  serve,  knowing  that  it  is  a 
lifestyle  Christ  calls  us  to,  not  a ‘function’  that  we 
pick  up  and  then  drop  suddenly.” 

God  is  working  his  purposes  out  through  the  ef- 
forts of  many  volunteers.  Like  the  pecan  tree,  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  do  not  ripen  quickly.  But  the 
seeds  of  hope  have  been  planted,  and  with  the 
same  faith  and  commitment  that  went  into  their 
planting,  the  work  of  Mashulaville  VS  continues. 

Editor's  note:  Since  the  article  was  written,  the 
meetingplace  of  Fellowship  of  Hope  was  damaged 
beyond  repair  by  fire  on  August  29.  The  state  fire 
marshall  said  it  was  caused  by  arson.  Volunteers 
tore  down  the  small  building  on  October  1 and 
plan  to  erect  a new  one  March  10-11. 
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“Voluntary  Service  was  a land- 
mark in  my  life.  I will  never  be 
the  same  after  working  with 
children  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Living 
in  another  culture  helped  me  grow 
spiritually  and  personally.  I want  to 
be  a servant  to  the  hurting  people 
of  the  world.  VS  confirmed  my 
career  goals.”  -Pauline  Martin 

VOLUNTARY  SERVICE?  =”■ 

Sandy  Miller 

Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions 

Box  370  • Elkhart.  IN  46516-0370 
219/294-7523  (Voice/TTY) 
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A common  sense 
to  church  growth 

hy  Myma  Burkholder 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  seven  years  remain- 
ing to  reach  its  Goals  for  ’95.  While  it  is  too  early 
to  measure  accomplishments,  it  is  not  too  late  to 
continue  to  dream  and  plan  for  denominational 
church  growth. 

It  would  seem  that  a body  of  110,000  persons 
could  almost  turn  the  world  upside  down  if  all 
gave  100  percent  toward  that  effort.  (It  might  be 
called  a mustard-seed  conspiracy.)  However, 
since  that  is  not  likely  to  happen,  we  can  at  least 
try  to  meet  our  modest  denominational  growth 


Between  1960  and  1980  the  Mennonite 
Church  lost  somewhere  between 
35  percent  and  45  percent  of  her  own 
young  adults. 


goals  for  Vision  95.  If  the  entire  membership 
were  to  focus  on  growth  agenda,  here  is  how  it 
might  happen  in  three  easy  steps: 

1.  We  could  start  500  new  congregations  by  di- 
viding our  500  largest  congregations  in  half,  or  by 
commissioning  each  of  these  congregations  to 
take  responsibility  for  starting  one  new  congrega- 
tion in  the  next  several  years. 

2.  We  could  try  to  increase  our  membership  by 
50  percent  by  disbanding  all  adult  Sunday  school 
classes  for  a while.  We  could  use  that  time  to 
meet  in  small  clusters  with  our  unchurched 
neighbors  for  Bible  study  or  fellowship.  Certainly 
within  several  years  we  could  evangelize  one 
person  for  every  two  members. 

3.  We  could  decide  to  double  our  giving  and  use 
the  new  funds  to  train  500  new  pastors  for  the  500 
new  congregations  we  would  be  starting.  These 
new  pastors  would  be  handpicked  by  congrega- 
tions, each  of  which  would  give  oversight  to  the 
training  of  a new  pastor. 

Systematic  planning.  As  simple  as  these  ideas 
may  seem,  it  would  take  massive  mobilization  of 
our  membership  to  agree  to  such  a plan  or  any 
modification  of  that  plan.  But  we  probably 
couldn’t  do  that  for  one  very  simple  reason:  As 
Mennonites,  it  has  not  been  part  of  our  collective 
vision  to  plan  systematically  for  church  growth. 

In  fact,  we  sometimes  express  suspicion  of  those 


Myrna  Burkholder,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  director  of  Student  and 
Young  Adult  Services  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in 
nearby  Elkhart. 
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who  do.  Some  view  strategies  for  growth  as 
superficial  or  manipulative  and  therefore  not 
truly  biblical. 

For  some  church  traditions,  thinking  about 
strategies  for  outreach  and  growth  is  so  deeply 
imbedded  in  their  denominational  psyche  that 
they  would  be  puzzled  by  Mennonite  skepticism. 
Not  surprisingly,  these  groups  have  spawned 
educational  and  training  resources  on  church 
growth  which  other  groups  like  ours  occasionally 
borrow. 

At  the  moment,  because  of  our  emphasis  on 
growth  and  stewardship,  some  Mennonites  have 
been  making  greater  efforts  than  ever  to  learn 
what  they  can  from  church-growth  experts.  What 
is  there  to  learn  from  those  who  systematically 
plan  and  pray  for  growth?  Much  of  what  I have 
learned  thus  far  boils  down  to  common  sense. 
Here  are  some  examples: 

Several  weeks  ago  I was  trying  at  night  to 
locate  a church  unfamiliar  to  me.  I passed  it  three 
times  before  I saw  a small,  unlit  church  sign 
beside  the  road.  The  church  itself  was  barely  visi- 
ble because  it  was  located  across  a railroad  track 
and  behind  two  buildings.  Needless  to  say,  I was 
late  for  the  meeting. 

One  of  my  first  memories  of  “commonsense” 
church  growth  information  rang  in  my  ears. 
“Make  your  meeting  place  clearly  visible.” 

The  lack  of  visibility  of  this  church  symbolized 
for  me  the  way  some  churches  tuck  themselves 
away  out  of  public  view.  Certainly  a small  first 
step  in  church  growth  for  Mennonites  would  be  to 
make  sure  that  their  buildings  are  clearly  and 
visibly  marked. 

Welcoming  visitors.  As  a second  example,  I 
once  observed  a group  that  felt  it  wanted  to  grow. 
They  agreed  to  use  a few  commonsense  church- 
growth  strategies  for  gaining  visibility.  But  the 
new  people  they  attracted  seldom  returned.  It 
seems  it  had  not  occurred  to  the  receiving  groups 
to  also  develop  a strategy  for  welcoming  visitors. 
The  group  only  dwindled  more  in  size  and  finally 
disbanded. 

From  what  I have  observed,  church-growth 
seminar  leaders,  in  addition  to  modeling  friendli- 
ness, also  stress  the  importance  of  developing 
strategies  for  making  visitors  feel  welcome. 

These  have  included  having  greeters  at  the  front 
door,  distributing  welcoming  packets,  asking  visi- 
tors to  introduce  themselves  during  the  service, 
and  so  on. 

However,  as  much  as  we  appreciate  the  vision 
and  enthusiasm  of  church-growth  experts,  we 
ought  to  add  to  that  knowledge  and  shape  it  to 
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meet  our  needs.  Metaphorically,  when  wearing 
borrowed  items,  they  usually  do  not  fit  without 
alteration. 

For  example,  we  have  borrowed  the  term 
“church  planting,”  and  we  use  it  heavily.  Some 
perceive  it  as  a male-oriented  idea  which  em- 
phasizes the  starting  process  in  growth  in 
contrast  to  nurture.  Perhaps  the  term  reinforces 
the  split  in  our  thinking  between  evangelism  and 
nurture  instead  of  holistic  church  development. 
When  starting  or  developing  new  congregations, 
we  need  to  recognize  the  fact  that  both  planting 
and  nurturing  happen  simultaneously,  and  we 
must  give  attention  to  both. 

Also  related  to  this  kind  of  split  thinking 
between  nurture  and  evangelization  is  our  at- 
titude toward  involvement  of  our  own  young 
adults  in  church  development.  Denominations 
tend  to  lose  more  of  their  own  members  during 
young  adulthood  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  life 
age  span.  Thus,  ministry  with  young  adults  is 
both  evangelism  and  nurture. 

Several  options.  Data  extrapolated  from 
recent  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  studies  on 
college  attendance  of  Mennonite  young  adults  and 
later  church  affiliation  indicate  that  between 
1960  and  1980  the  Mennonite  Church  lost 
somewhere  between  35  percent  and  45  percent  of 
her  own  young  adults.  At  that  rate,  if  we  want 
our  denomination  to  grow,  we  have  three  options: 

•We  can  choose  to  work  diligently  with  our  own 
young  adults  to  evangelize/nurture  them  to 
lessen  the  exodus. 

•We  could  multiply  our  efforts  at  outreach  and 
growth  by  also  inspiring  them  to  join  with  the 
larger  church  in  its  growth  efforts  rather  than 
leave  it. 

•Or  we  can  accept  the  fact  that  40  percent  will 
leave  us  and  we  therefore  need  to  adjust  our 
growth  goals  accordingly. 

Maybe  it’s  not  too  late  to  save  our  young  people 
for  the  church.  Maybe  it’s  not  too  late  to  reach  our 
Goals  for  ’95.  We  can  continue  to  borrow  useful, 
commonsense,  church-growth  strategies.  But  we 
can  shape  them  to  include  both  evangelism  and 
nurture,  especially  with  our  own  young  adults.  In 
the  process,  we  can  reach  our  goals  through  faith- 
ful witness  in  authentic  and  creative  ways. 


IDEAS  FOR  OUTREACH 

A column  provided  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
(Menyionite  Church)  and  Commission  on  Home  Minis- 
tries (General  Conference  Mennonite  Church). 

Reaching  out  through 
the  Sunday  school 

The  outlook  for  Sunday  schools  in  North 
America  is  not  good.  In  1972,  total  enrollment  in 
the  U.S.  was  40  million;  today  it  is  about  26 
million.  Canada,  too,  is  experiencing  a decline. 

What  about  our  Mennonite  churches?  Though 
we  have  given  nurture  high  profile  and  have 
produced  excellent  curricula  for  study,  many 
Sunday  schools  are  struggling.  They  are  not  hold- 
ing their  own,  and  many  are  ineffective  in  as- 
similating new  people. 

How  can  the  Sunday  school  open  the  front  door 
to  newcomers?  A satisfactory  answer  to  the 
following  questions  may  also  keep  some  regulars 
from  going  out  the  side  door! 

1.  What  is  the  reason  for  your  Sunday  school? 
A class  with  an  inward  focus  tries  to  maintain 
what  it  has,  and  ministers  only  to  existing  mem- 
bers. An  outward-directed  class  exists  to  equip 
people  for  ministry  in  order  to  fulfill  the  great 
commission. 

2.  Are  you  prepared  for  visitors?  The  class  that 
wants  to  grow  and  reach  new  people  will: 

•Ask  ushers  to  escort  visitors  to  the  class. 

•Have  a greeter  who  sets  the  tone  of  friendli- 
ness. 

•Always  have  two  to  three  extra  chairs  to  show 
guests  that  you  expect  company. 

•Introduce  visitors. 

•Keep  a record  of  visitors  for  followup. 

3.  What  is  your  class  climate  toward  visitors? 
In  one  class  I attended,  I noticed  that  regular 
class  members  tended  to  leave  chairs  between 
themselves  and  a new  couple  who  had  begun  at- 
tending. Does  the  basic  climate  say,  “We’re  glad 
you  came!”  or  “What  are  you  doing  in  our  class?” 
Other  things  to  consider  are: 

•Always  have  extra  copies  of  the  printed  lesson. 

•Provide  teachers  who  are  knowledgable,  self- 
confident,  and  interesting. 

•A  visitor  will  soon  discover  if  teachers  are 
“filling  in”  and  fulfilling  an  obligation,  or  if  they 
are  present  to  bring  a new  challenge  in  Christian 
discipleship  and  mission. 

•Welcome  the  visitor  to  share  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

4.  Do  you  have  plans  to  invite  and  keep?  K your 
class  has  set  goals  for  growth  and  is  caring  about 
new  persons,  there  are  a few  steps  you  will  take: 

•Increase  the  number  of  invitations  to  people. 
Make  sure  church  visitors  are  personally  invited 
to  Sunday  school. 

•Follow  up  on  visitors.  If  your  church  has  a vi- 
sitation follow-up  program,  coordinate  this.  If 
not,  do  it  as  a class.  The  church  secretary  could 
also  send  a note  in  the  mail. 

•Increase  the  caring  capacity  of  your  members. 
Find  out  about  the  family  situation  and  needs  of 
the  newcomer,  and  minister  where  appropriate. 

•Plan  socials  at  least  once  per  month  and  in- 
clude new  acquaintances. — G.  Edwin  Bontrager 
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Does  MCC  share 

by  John  Longhurst 

Does  Mennonite  Central  Committee  share  the 
gospel? 

Yes,  says  MCC.  But  some  members  of  Men- 
nonite churches  don’t  seem  so  sure.  Questions 
about  MCC’s  commitment  to  sharing  the  gospel 
continually  dog  the  agency.  This  past  summer, 
the  subject  was  raised  again  at  three  Mennonite 
conventions.  Delegates  asked  about  MCC’s 
interest  in  evangelism  and  questioned  the  faith 
commitment  of  volunteers. 

MCC  Canada  executive  director  Daniel  Zehr 
wonders  what  MCC  has  to  do  to  convince  people 
that  its  volunteers  are  committed  Christians  who 


What  does  MCC  have  to  do  to  convince 
people  that  its  volunteers  are  committed 
Christians  who  share  their  faith  in  a 
variety  of  ways? 


share  their  faith  in  a variety  of  ways.  “Many 
people  don’t  know  that  MCCers  work  with  mis- 
sion agencies  and  local  churches  in  evangelism 
and  outreach-related  assignments  in  North 
America  and  overseas,  as  well  as  working  in  relief 
and  development,”  he  says. 

Zehr,  who  served  as  spiritual  life  coordinator 
for  MCC  volunteers  and  Mennonite  missionaries 
in  Bolivia,  1980-82,  says  that  MCC  works  with 
mission  boards  and  local  churches  in  Africa, 

South  and  Central  America,  Europe,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  he  notes,  indi- 
vidual volunteers  actively  participate  in  local 
churches,  “teaching,  singing  in  the  choir,  and 
often  preaching.” 

Why  isn’t  the  message  getting  through? 

“Maybe  we’re  doing  a poor  job  of  telling  people 
about  the  ways  that  MCCers  share  their  faith,”  he 
suggests.  “As  staff  we  see  it  happening  all  the 
time.  Maybe  we  take  it  for  granted.” 

Not  to  plant  churches.  But  there’s  another 
reason,  says  Zehr:  MCC  shares  the  gospel,  but  it 
isn’t  authorized  to  plant  churches.  “Not  many 
people  know  that  the  North  American  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  conferences  have  not 
asked  us  to  engage  in  church-planting,”  he  says. 
“Some  church  leaders  have  expressly  told  us  not 
to  plant  churches.” 

From  its  beginning  in  1920,  MCC  was  man- 
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the  gospel? 


dated  to  carry  out  the  practical  aspects  of  Chris- 
tian mission,  while  the  task  of  church-planting 
and  nurture  was  left  with  mission  agencies  and 
home  mission  board.  That  mandate  was  affirmed 
during  the  so-called  “Cabrini  discussions”  in  the 
1970s,  when  MCC  was  encouraged  by  representa- 
tives of  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  de- 
nominations to  engage  in  verbal  witness.  Any 
churches  that  result  from  that  witness,  MCC  was 
told,  are  to  be  turned  over  to  a Mennonite  or 
Brethren  in  Christ  mission  agency. 

A number  of  Mennonite  or  Brethren  in  Christ 
churches  around  the  world  trace  their  origin  to 
MCC  service.  Churches  in  countries  such  as  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Argentina, 

Japan,  Taiwan,  and  Burkina  Faso  sprang  up  after 
MCC  disaster  and  relief  work.  In  Canada,  con- 
gregations which  now  belong  to  Mennonite  de- 
nominations resulted  from  MCC’s  work  with 
Southeast  Asian  refugees. 

MCC  is  comfortable  with  the  arrangement,  ac- 
cording to  MCC  associate  executive  secretary  Reg 
Toews.  “We  don’t  want  to  plant  churches,”  he 
says.  “Our  function  is  to  do  relief,  development, 
peace  ministry.”  But,  he  adds,  if  more  people 
understood  MCC’s  role,  “there  would  be  fewer 
questions  about  our  commitment  to  evangelism.” 

Verbal  witness  and  service.  Questions  about 
MCC  and  evangelism  are  often  linked  to  concern 
about  recruitment.  Does  MCC  recruit  only  Chris- 
tians? 

Applicants  must  satisfactorily  answer  ques- 
tions such  as:  “What  do  Christ  and  the  Christian 
faith  mean  to  you?  What  is  your  vision  for  Chris- 
tian ministry  in  the  world?”  They  are  also  asked 
to  describe  significant  factors  in  recent  Christian 
development  and  how  those  developments  relate 
to  their  desire  to  serve  through  MCC. 

During  interviews  they  are  asked  to  give  evi- 
dence of  faith  in  daily  living,  their  openness  to 
sharing  their  faith,  their  commitment  to  the 
church.  A reference  from  their  pastor,  verifying 
faith  commitment  and  active  participation  in  the 
congregation,  is  regarded  as  a key  document  in 
the  approval  process. 

Says  John  Peters  of  MCC  Canada’s  Personnel 
Services  Department:  “Applicants  are  dedicated 
Christians  who  say  that  they  want  to  ‘bring  God’s 
love  to  all  people’  or  that  ‘Christian  faith  involves 
obedience  to  Christ — following  him  and  loving 
your  neighbor.’  ” Wrote  one  applicant:  “It  is  clear 
to  me  that  the  Christian  life  should  emphasize 
verbal  witness  and  service,  concern  and  com- 
passion for  the  needy  and  the  lost.”  Answers  such 
as  that,  he  says,  are  typical. 
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Peters  acknowledges  that  “people  can  deceive 
us  and  their  home  church.”  Applicants  who  can’t 
demonstrate  Christian  commitment  are  asked  to 
apply  again  “when  they  are  more  fully  committed 
to  Christ  and  the  church,”  he  says. 

Only  one  way  to  share  the  gospel?  For  some 
Mennonites,  evangelism  means  withdrawing 
from  the  world;  others  require  believers  to  take 
Christ  into  it.  Some  promote  a quiet  witness  by 
example;  others  want  to  shout  it  from  the  roof- 
tops. For  MCC,  it  means  there  isn’t  one  way  to 
share  faith — MCCers  represent  all  the  various 
Mennonite  ways  to  do  evangelism. 

“We  have  a broad  constituency,”  says  Toews, 
“ranging  from  conservative  to  liberal  and 
everything  in  between.  There’s  no  one  right  way 
to  share  the  gospel.  MCCers  share  it  the  way  they 
have  been  taught.  The  important  thing  is  that  we 
share  it.” 

Theological  differences  aside,  some  volunteers 
just  aren’t  comfortable  sharing  their  faith  ver- 
bally. “MCCers  aren’t  different  than  anyone 
else— they’re  not  super-Christians,”  says  Zehr. 

“It  isn’t  right  to  call  them  to  a higher  standard 
than  for  the  rest  of  the  church.” 

Ron  Penner,  who  represents  the  Evangelical 
Mennonite  Church  on  the  MCC  Canada  board, 
believes  that  MCC  is  committed  to  sharing  the 
gospel.  But  he  also  says  that  some  of  the  criticism 
is  justified. 

Penner,  assistant  pastor  of  an  EMC  congrega- 


tion in  Landmark,  Manitoba,  is  never  afraid  to 
bring  up  the  subject  at  MCC  Canada  board  meet- 
ings. “MCCers  are  positive  Christian  examples,” 
he  says,  “and  many  do  share  their  faith.  I just 
think  that  MCC  should  emphasize  the  Word  more.” 

He  believes  that  MCC  has  played  a special  role 
in  Mennonite  outreach  by  reminding  mission 
agencies  that  action  needs  to  accompany  procla- 
mation. Now,  he  says,  “MCC  is  being  reminded 
that  deed  also  needs  the  Word.” 

MCC,  he  says,  “needs  to  address  the  criticism 
squarely.  We  are  the  servant  of  the  churches. 
They  want  to  make  sure  we  share  the  gospel.  We 
need  to  take  positive  steps  to  do  that.” 

Together:  MCC  and  the  church.  Before  he  left 
MCC  Canada  to  become  development  secretary 
with  Mennonite  Brethren  Missions/Services, 
Dave  Dyck  shared  a “dream”  that  the  same  kind 
of  cooperation  MCC  experiences  with  mission 
agencies  overseas  could  happen  in  Canada.  Dyck 
hopes  that  MCC  Canada  and  home  missions  com- 
mittees will  increasingly  cooperate  in  church- 
planting ventures.  MCC  “can  supply  volunteers 
who  can  be  members  of  church-planting  teams,” 
he  said.  Of  special  interest  to  Dyck  would  be  MCC 
involvement  in  church-planting  efforts  in  the 
maritime  provinces,  where  MCC  has  had  a pres- 
ence for  over  30  years. 

“MCC  is  open  to  helping  with  church-planting,” 
he  said.  “It  would  be  a new  thing,  but  a welcome 
opportunity.”  ^ 


Enabling  for  Growth:  The  Congregation  in  Mission 

School  for  Leadership  Training  (Ministers  Week)  January  16-19,  1989 


Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801 
(703)  433-2771  Ext  260 
Coordinator  A.  Don  Augsburger 

Courses 

o Pastor  as  Change  Agent  in  Congregational  Mission 
Jim  Lapp,  General  Board,  Mennonite  Church 
o Gift  Discernment  and  Outreach 

Ed  Bontrager,  Congregational  Outreach,  MBM  Elkhart 
0 Integrating  New  Members  into  Congregational  Life 
Freeman  Miller,  Home  Missions,  EMBM  Salunga 
o Motivating  Members  for  Witness 

Eric  Kouns,  Salt  & Light  Ministries,  Harrisonburg 
° Preaching  for  Outreach 

Bob  & Bill  Detweiler,  pastors,  "Calvary  Hour" 
o Women  in  Ministry 

Frank  & Evelyn  Nice,  church  planters,  Baltimore 
° Helping  Congregations  to  Crow  (Spanish) 

Lester  Hershey,  missionary  (retired)  MBM 


Registration  is  from  4:30  to  7 p.m. 

Monday,  January  1 6 
Pre-registration  fee:  $25  ($35/coupIe) 
room/meals  extra 


° Spiritual  Resources  for  Mission 

Clayton  & Margaret  Swartzendruber,  overseer,  Franconia 
o Equipping  Members  for  Mission  Through  Worship 
Duane  Sider,  EMS  Instructor,  pastor,  Harrisonburg 
0 Anabaptist  Vision  for  Mission 

Lawrence  Yoder,  EMS,  Evangelism  & Church  Planting 
° Energizing  the  Congregation  for  Mission  Through  the 
Teaching  Ministry  of  the  Chuch 

Marlene  Kropf,  Congregational  Educ.,  MBCM 
Dorothy  Harnish,  Congregational  Educ.,  Lancaster  Conf. 
o Equipping  Members  for  Urban  Mission 

Curt  Ashburn,  Pastor,  Cottage  Oty,  MD 
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Book  review 


The  question  of 
Mennonite  identity 

Peace,  Faith,  Nation:  Mennonites  and 
Amish  in  Nineteenth-Century  America 

by  Theron  Schlabach.  Herald  Press,  1988. 
IfOOpp.  $19.95. 

The  Mennonite  Experience  in  America 
series  describes  three  centuries  of  Amish 
and  Mennonite  history  in  North  America. 
This  second  volume  follows  Richard  Mac- 
Masters  Land,  Piety,  Peoplehood  and 
traces  the  story  as  it  unfolds  during  the 
19th  century  through  the  beginnings  of 
higher  education  and  foreign  missions 
around  1900.  Theron  Schlabach  writes  as 
one  who  is  both  sympathetic  to  and  cri- 
tical of  his  own  roots  and  people.  He 
generally  withholds  personal  judgment 
and  allows  the  reader  and  history  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions  about  what  was 
good  and  bad. 

Why  would  one  read  such  a volume  of 
information?  Some  will  do  so  out  of  curi- 
osity and  interest  in  what  happened  in 
the  lives  of  their  grandparents  a century 
ago.  What  were  the  issues  shaping  their 
lives  and  faith  and  how  did  they  respond? 
Persons  interested  in  further  reading  and 
research  will  find  that  one-fifth  of  the 
volume  is  comprised  of  notes  and  sources. 

The  author  has  laced  his  story  with  nu- 
merous vignettes  from  the  lives  of  people 
as  they  struggled  with  emigration  and 
hardship,  patriotism  and  war,  prohibi- 
tion, sex,  and  religious  differences.  He 
uses  a liberal  amount  of  actual  quotes  to 
make  their  language  and  experiences 
come  alive  to  20th-century  readers. 

As  I read  the  book  I was  enabled  to  re- 
call and  rethink  items  from  an  almost- 
forgotten  childhood  and  parental  home.  I 
found  myself  responding  emotionally  to 
the  “church  squabbles”  of  Big  Valley, 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  to  words  like 
“English,”  “publishing,”  and  “setting 
back.” 

During  the  19th  century  Amish  and 
Mennonites  continued  to  migrate  west- 
ward in  America.  Why?  To  get  land.  Rela- 
tives on  the  frontier  beckoned,  and  al- 
ways there  was  the  vision  and  hope  of  a 
more  perfect  church  community  else- 
where. Moving  meant  hardship,  and 
women  suffered  much.  The  story  of  Su- 
sanna Heatwole  Brunk  Cooprider  is  a 
graphic  example  of  a Mennonite  woman 
pushed  and  shaped  by  an  expanding  and 
changing  frontier. 

Their  bonds  were  more  to  church,  com- 
munity, and  people  than  to  soil.  As  they 


followed  the  expanding  frontier  they 
sought  a modest  prosperity  while  con- 
tinuing to  be  suspicious  of  individualistic 
capitalism,  wealth,  and  political  involve- 
ment. 

The  American  mainstream  was  aware 
of  individual  initiative  and  rights.  By 
contrast  Mennonites  and  Amish  hardly 
knew  where  the  individual  stopped  and 
the  group  began.  The  emphasis  was  on 
community  and  humility.  Leaders  at 
times  invoked  humility  to  impose  submis- 
sion. Singing  schools  taught  four-part 
harmony  as  an  expression  of  social  obli- 
gation and  responsibility.  Frivolity, 
amusements,  and  musical  instruments 
were  considered  less  than  good. 

One  of  the  first  religious  influences  on 
Mennonite  and  Amish  life  and  thought  in 
the  19th  century  was  American  reviv- 
alism. Mennonites  countered  this  new 
mood  with  a renewed  emphasis  on  hu- 
mility buttressed  with  what  they  could 
borrow  from  Pietism.  A booklet  by  Chris- 
tian Burkholder,  a Lancaster  Conference 
bishop,  entitled  Address  to  Youth,  con- 
trasted the  “pride”  of  revivalist  testimony 
and  experience  with  the  quiet  humility  of 
Mennonite  piety. 

European  Pietism  was  an  attempt  to 
reform  17th-  and  18th-century  Protes- 
tantism. Its  influence  came  to  American 
Amish  and  Mennonites  and  they  bor- 
rowed from  its  thought  and  language. 
Some  groups  replaced  the  Ausbund  with 
collections  of  Pietistic  hymns.  In  1867 
John  M.  Brenneman  of  Ohio  wrote  a 
booklet.  Pride  and  Humility:  A Discourse 
Setting  Forth  the  Characteristics  of  the 
Proud  and  Humble,  which  some  analysts 
see  as  an  attempt  to  replace  the  suffering 
of  Anabaptism  with  the  humility  of 
Pietism. 

At  the  same  time  perfectionist  move- 
ments like  the  Reformed  Mennonites  and 
the  Church  of  God  in  Christ  Mennonites 
sought  to  restore  the  pure  church  while 
Evangelical  Mennonites,  Mennonite 
Brethren  in  Christ,  and  Defenseless  Men- 
nonites identified  more  closely  with  re- 
vivalism and  evangelicals. 

More  progressive  groups  like  the  fledg- 
ling General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  questioned  the  old  authorities 
and  expressed  a newer  individualism.  By 
1860  the  tight-knit  web  of  humility,  com- 
munity, discipline,  and  nonresistance  was 
being  tested  by  newer  understandings 
and  convictions  about  personal  salvation, 
piety,  and  witness. 

The  Civil  War  was  a major  test  of 
Amish  and  Mennonite  beliefs  and 
practice  regarding  politics  and  pacifism. 
There  was  considerable  accommodation 
and  no  common  response  to  conscription. 
Some  made  substantial  contributions. 


Some  paid  a $300  fee  to  avoid  military 
service.  Others  hired  substitutes.  The  war 
pressures  prompted  Mennonite  petitions 
to  politicians.  John  M.  Brenneman  wrote 
in  1862,  “What  is  the  president?  But  a 
poor  dying  mortal  like  ourselves.”  His 
statement  represents  a mixture  of  defer- 
ence and  realism. 

Schlabach  describes  the  climate  in 
many  communities  as  the  war  tore  at  the 
fabric  of  Amish  and  Mennonite  psyche 
and  life.  Virginia  Mennonites  were  espe- 
cially hard-hit  as  Union  and  Confederate 
forces  fought,  demanded,  and  took. 

It  was  a time  of  fragmentation.  Stauf- 
ferites,  Wislerites,  and  Martinites  in- 
tended to  restore  the  old  ways.  Amish 
and  Amish  Mennonites  became  separate 
entities.  In  Big  Valley  the  question  was 
“Shall  we  allow  creek  baptisms?”  The 
Amish  said  “no”  while  Amish  Mennonites 
said  “yes.”  This  “yes”  soon  included  Sun- 
day schools,  and  the  division  was  done. 

The  next  issue  in  the  1870s  was  mutual 
aid  for  Russian  Mennonite  immigrants. 
Shall  we  help  the  Russians?  By  1890  one- 
third  of  Russia’s  Mennonites  had  moved 
to  North  America.  Some  10,000  of  the 
18,000  settled  in  the  United  States.  Amer- 
ican Mennonites  did  not  wholly  trust  the 
newcomers.  Committees  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Kansas  solicited  gifts  and  loans  for 
the  new  settlers.  Some  were  never  repaid. 
Resentment  was  stronger  in  the  East, 
where  fewer  of  the  settlers  stayed. 

By  century’s  end  a new  quickening  in 
Mennonite  life  had  begun.  Restive  leaders 
began  to  look  outward.  A mission  to 
Chicago  and  even  India  took  shape. 
American  Protestantism  helped  Men- 
nonites make  a place  for  laymen,  youth, 
and  women  to  become  active  in  church 
life  and  mission.  In  the  process  the  old 
Mennonite  humility  gave  way  to  a more 
aggressive  and  action-oriented  faith. 

I was  intrigued  with  the  content  of  this 
book  and  found  it  difficult  to  lay  aside.  I 
think  that  other  pastors  and  congrega- 
tional leaders  will  have  a similar  experi- 
ence. Why  was  I hooked?  It  speaks  to  the 
question  of  Mennonite  identity.  Much  of 
what  we  are  stems  from  our  past.  A bet- 
ter understanding  of  our  past  can 
translate  into  an  increased  understanding 
of  the  people  in  our  pews  today. 

Our  current  struggle  with  the  conflict- 
ing values  of  secular  society  are  mirrored 
in  the  struggles  of  our  19th-century  fore- 
bears. Pastors  look  for  precedents  and 
wisdom  from  the  past  to  give  direction  for 
contemporary  decision-making.  Such  an- 
swers are  not  self-evident,  but  Schla- 
bach’s  book  gives  some  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture.— Robert  L.  Hartzler,  pastor  of 
Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Belle- 
ville, Pa. 
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Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  MCC  U.S. 

21  South  12th  Street 
Box  M 

Akron,  PA  17501 

MCC  Canada 

134  Plaza  Drive 
Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9 


HUNGER 


As  you  celebrate  this  harvest 
season,  remember  to  share  with 
those  who  are  hungry  at  home  or 
overseas.  MCC  needs  food  to  ship 
overseas  and  to  sell  in  North 
America  to  raise  money  to  purchase 
food  overseas.  Your  dollars  can 
purchase  food  near  communities  in 
need,  as  well  as  support  MCC 
agricultural  projects  that  help 
people  grow  their  own  food.  You  can 
also  give  your  time  to  pray, 
volunteer  and  learn  about  friends 

arniinri  fha  \A/r\rlH 


In  the  United  States,  contact  your 
MCC  regional  office  to  donate  food 
commodities  for  the  Harvest  Against 
Hunger  appeal.  Send  financial  gifts 
to  your  nearest  MCC  office.  In 
Canada,  foodgrains  gathered 
through  the  above  quota  grain 
collection  can  be  given  to  MCC 
through  the  Canadian  Foodgrains 
Bank.  Donations  of  money  can  be 
made  through  your  provincial  MCC 
office,  designated  to  the  MCC  Food 
Program. 


Whatever  your  gift,  MCC  will  help 
channel  it  to  those  in  need  “In  the 
name  of  Christ. " 


Church  news 


Members  of  the  MC  and  GC  General  Boards  divide  into  small  groups  to  discuss  next  steps  in 
bringing  the  two  churches  together. 


MC-GC  merger  talk  gets  serious 
at  joint  General  Board  sessions 


The  talk  about  merging  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  got  serious— and  specific — 
during  three  joint  sessions  of  the  two  de- 
nominations’ General  Boards,  Nov.  3-5,  in 
suburban  Chicago.  They  asked  represent- 
atives of  the  two  boards  to  meet  between 
sessions  to  draft  a proposal  that  sets  1995 
as  the  date  for  deciding  about  merger. 

If  approved  by  each  General  Board  at 
its  next  meeting,  the  document  will  be 
presented  as  a recommendation  to  the 
delegates  at  Normal  89 — the  joint  conven- 
tion of  the  two  churches  next  August. 
“We  had  not  anticipated  coming  this  far 
this  fast,”  said  MC  moderator  Ralph  Le- 
bold. 

The  32-member  MC  board  and  the  18- 
member  GC  board  used  the  Catholic- 
operated  Techny  Towers  Conference  Cen- 
ter for  their  joint  as  well  as  separate 
sessions.  They  represent  the  two  largest 
Mennonite  bodies  in  North  America — the 
110,000-member  Mennonite  Church  and 
the  65,000-member  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church. 

Dramatic  proof  of  the  interaction  be- 
tween the  two  denominations  came  when 
GC  president  Florence  Driedger  opened 
the  joint  sessions  by  asking  each  person 
to  mention  a personal  MC-GC  connection. 


She  hit  a gusher — the  stories  came  pour- 
ing out.  They  ranged  from  working  to- 
gether in  service  projects  to  marrying 
into  the  other  church.  There  was  also 
good-natured  references  to  earlier 
stereotypes  of  GCs  as  “worldly”  and  MCs 
as  “strict.” 

The  two  boards  then  looked  at  a study 
on  polity  differences  that  had  been  pre- 
pared by  a veteran  MC  seminary  profes- 
sor (Ross  Bender)  and  a veteran  GC 
seminary  professor  (C.  J.  Dyck).  The  MC 
board,  especially,  had  been  concerned 
that  the  different  ways  the  two  groups  or- 
ganize and  govern  themselves  as  con- 
gregations and  denominations  not  be  pa- 
pered over  in  the  rush  to  merger.  (The 
preferred  word  for  merger  is  “integra- 
tion.”) The  study  noted  that  the  GCs  are 
more  congregational — primary  authority 
is  lodged  at  the  local  church  level — and 
that  the  MCs  have  traditionally  given  au- 
thority to  bishops  and  conferences. 

The  two  boards  also  looked  at  the  form- 
al responses  to  the  merger  idea  from  MC 
conferences  and  GC  districts.  The  overall 
response  is  positive,  with  some  caution, 
but  no  outright  negative  reaction.  The 
most  cautious  responses  are  from  areas 
where  there  is  little  MC-GC  interaction- 
eastern  United  States,  where  there  are 


many  MCs  and  few  GCs,  and  western 
Canada,  where  the  situation  is  reversed. 

Board  members  (and  staff)  then  divid- 
ed into  small  groups  to  discuss  next  steps. 
What  emerged  was  a “possible  recom- 
mendation” to  test  with  conference/dis- 
trict leaders  (see  statement  on  next  page). 
“We  commit  ourselves  to  enter  into  a 
time  of  deliberate  exploration  of  integra- 
tion until  1995,”  it  said,  listing  seven 
specific  ways.  “By  1995  we  will  discern 
whether  or  not  to  enter  a period  of  actual 
integration.” 

In  the  midst  of  merger  talk,  the  MC 
General  Board  had  to  wrestle  with  some 
of  its  own  problems — like  money.  Stan 
Kropf,  churchwide  agency  finance  secre- 
tary, reported  that  congregations  are 
keeping  more  of  their  funds  at  home  and 
sending  less  to  churchwide  agencies.  In 
the  past  dozen  years,  the  percentage  kept 
at  home  has  risen  from  59  percent  to  69 
percent,  the  percentage  given  to  the  local 
conference  went  from  17  to  19,  and  the 
percentage  sent  to  churchwide  agencies 
dropped  from  23Lto  7. 

That  last  figure  is  one  of  the  reasons 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  brought  a 
startling  proposal  to  General  Board:  to 
“downsize”  the  agency—  cutting  out  en- 
tire programs  and  not  just  continuing  to 
trim  a little  from  each  one.  MBM 
president  Paul  Gingrich  said  his  agency  is 
simply  being  realistic  in  the  face  of  long- 
term trends. 

Board  members  noted  that  the  denomi- 
nation’s Vision  95  goals  have  inspired 
congregations  to  do  more  outreach  at 
home,  but  they  also  worried  that  the  con- 
gregations are  losing  a vision  for  the 
world  beyond  their  local  area.  They  gave 
no  clear  answer  to  MBM’s  proposal,  but 
no  one  said  “don’t  do  it.” 

General  Board  executive  secretary 
James  Lapp  presented  a plan  for  coopera- 
tive fund-raising  among  the  churchwide 
agencies.  He  said  it  is  an  attempt  by 
General  Board  to  take  firm  leadership  in 
an  area  where  currently  each  agency 
scrambles  for  money  on  its  own.  He 
likened  his  plan  to  the  United  Way  which 
raises  funds  for  a variety  of  social-service 
agencies  in  every  community.  But  he  also 
noted  that  the  United  Way— and  denomi- 
nations that  have  unified  giving  plans — 
are  realizing  that  people  are  increasingly 
wanting  to  designate  their  giving  to  spe- 
cific causes. 

The  board  members  asked  for  more 
time  to  think  about  the  proposal  and 
urged  Lapp  to  find  out  how  unified  fund- 
raising has  worked  in  other  denomina- 
tions, including  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  Lapp  said  this  issue  is 
“important  to  the  future  of  the  Mennonite 
Church”  and  “we  don’t  have  a lot  of  time.” 

In  other  business.  General  Board  re- 
sponded to  a protest  by  Fellowship  of 
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Concerned  Mennonites  to  the  book,  Jesus 
Christ  Our  Lord.  It  was  written  by  pro- 
fessor/missionary Norman  Kraus  to  help 
Mennonites  deal  with  the  issue  of  Chris- 
tology— who  is  Jesus  and  how  did  revela- 
tion-salvation come  through  him.  The 
book  was  published  last  year  by  Herald 
Press  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

‘This  book  is  a threat  to  the  church,” 
said  George  Brunk  II,  one  of  three  FCM 
leaders  who  came  to  the  General  Board 
meeting  to  present  their  case.  They  called 
Kraus’s  work  “liberal”  and  “theologically 
unsound.” 

The  board  members,  who  had  been  en- 
couraged to  read  the  book,  offered  both 
praise  and  criticism  of  the  book  and 
struggled  with  the  question  of  who 
decides  what  is  the  official  Mennonite 
view  on  such  matters  as  Christology.  Bob 
Earner  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House 
said  a Herald  Press  label  does  not  make  a 
book  official  or  approved  but  that  MPH 
materials  are  an  important  part  of  the  de- 
nominational dialogue  on  various  issues. 

In  the  end.  General  Board  approved  a 
statement  that  acknowledged  the  concern 
of  the  critics,  encouraged  scholars  like 
Kraus  to  be  careful  how  they  offer  new 
ideas,  and  called  for  further  study  of 
Christology.  “We  recognize  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  church  requires  that  a degree 
of  balance  be  maintained  between 
stability  and  change,  certainty  and  ques- 
tioning, closure  and  openness,”  the  state- 
ment said.  (The  statement  will  be  printed 
in  a future  issue  of  Gospel  Herald.) 

One  other  major  item  that  came  up  at 
the  board  meeting  was  the  nominating 
process  for  the  General  Assembly  ballot. 
The  reelection  defeat  of  a leading  member 
of  the  MBM  Board  of  Directors  during 
Purdue  87  sparked  debate  about  the  cur- 
rent process,  with  several  General  As- 
sembly delegates  calling  for  a “discern- 
ment process”  that  would  end  in  a ballot 
with  only  one  name  for  each  position. 

After  much  deliberation,  however. 
General  Board  decided  to  recommend  to 
the  delegates  at  Normal  89  that  the  cur- 
rent system  be  maintained,  with  a few 
modifications.  The  main  one  would  be 
that  incumbents  would  normally  be  unop- 
posed on  the  hdWoi.— Steve  Shenk 


The  four  top  leaders  of  the  two  denominations 
talk  merger:  (left  to  right)  MC  executive  secre- 
tary James  Lapp,  MC  moderator  Ralph 
Lebold,  GC  general  secretary  Vern  Preheim, 
and  GC  president  Rorence  Driedger. 


Take  future  seriously,’ 
says  Sine 

at  Ohio  urban  event 

“If  we’re  going  to  be  doing  urban  min- 
istry, brothers  and  sisters,  we  have  to 
take  the  future  seriously,  because  times 
are  changing,”  announced  Tom  Sine,  key- 
note speaker  at  the  second  annual  Ohio 
Urban  Conference. 

The  recent  event,  hosted  by  Lee 
Heights  Church  in  Cleveland,  was  at- 
tended by  members  of  urban,  suburban, 
and  rural  churches  in  Ohio  Conference. 
Sine,  an  author  and  “futurist,”  works  in 
the  areas  of  futures  research  and  plan- 
ning with  denominations  and  Christian 
organizations.  Attracted  to  the  Menno- 
nite Church  through  reading  the  works  of 
Anabaptist  writers.  Sine  currently  at- 
tends a Mennonite  church  in  Seattle. 

Sine  challenged  the  Ohio  churches  to 
take  a look  at  the  future  and  try  to  figure 
out  how  times  are  changing,  so  they  won’t 
be  surprised  by  the  future,  but  instead 


are  ready  for  it.  He  explained  how  the 
1960s  were  the  beginning  of  urban  con- 
sciousness, saying  that,  by  and  large,  the 
church  did  not  respond  effectively.  One  of 
the  reasons.  Sine  said,  was  that  churches 
just  didn’t  expect  things  to  be  different. 

In  sessions  titled  “Stories  of  Kingdom 
Excitement,”  conference  participants 
heard  profiles  of  two  urban  churches. 
Vern  and  Helen  Miller  of  Lee  Heights  and 
Phil  Shenk  of  Northridge  Christian  Fel- 
lowship in  Springfield  shared  stories 
about  their  congregations,  depicting  some 
of  the  triumphs  and  challenges  of  work- 
ing in  urban  ministry. 

The  participants  also  formed  groups  to 
experiment  with  developing  visions  for 
ministry  in  the  next  decade.  Eight  groups 
met  to  create  programs  such  as  “Cross- 
Cultural  Celebration  of  the  Reign  of 
God.”  Armed  with  a few  tips  from  Sine 
and  their  own  creativity,  the  groups 
brainstormed  together.  The  programs 
were  presented  later  to  the  entire  group. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the 
Urban  Caucus  of  Ohio  Conference. 

— Regina  Shands  Stoltzfus 


Fortesting 

The  follounng  statement  was  developed  by  the  General  Boards  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  and  the  Mennonite  Church  for  consideration  in 
their  March/April  sessions  as  a possible  recommendation  for  the  delegates  at 
Normal  89. 

Possible  recommendation  on  MC/GC  integration 
for  Normal  89 

In  relation  to  the  matter  of  cooperation  between  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  Mennonite  Church,  we  affirm  the  following: 

1.  We  acknowledge  that  the  Lord  of  the  church  is  bringing  us  into  close  spiritual 
fellowship  and  increasing  unity  of  faith  and  mission. 

2.  We  believe  that  it  is  in  the  will  of  God  to  heal  the  part  of  our  history  which  is  a story 
of  division  and  conflict.  We  also  believe  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  bring  together  that 
even  larger  part  of  our  history  which  is  the  story  of  two  different  streams  of  the  Mennonite 
family — the  Dutch/North  German/Russian  and  the  Swiss/South  German — who  have 
come  to  North  America  and  all  persons  who  have  become  part  of  the  Mennonite  family. 

3.  We  therefore  commit  ourselves  to  enter  into  a time  of  deliberate  exploration  of  in- 
tegration, until  1995,  during  which  we  will  work  at  the  following  cooperative  tasks  and  di- 
rections: 

a.  The  articulation  of  a rationale  for  integration  and  the  development  of  common 
mission  vision. 

b.  The  undertaking  in  our  congregations  of  a study  of  Christian  unity. 

c.  The  writing  of  a conjoint  confession  of  faith.* 

d.  The  development  of  a leadership  polity  statement  that  would  achieve  a degree  of 
unity  sufficient  for  harmonious  working  relationships  as  a unified  denomina- 
tion.* 

e.  The  formation  of  a model,  or  models,  of  denominational  structure  at  the  area  con- 
ference, national,  and  binational  levels  that  would  bring  together  the  strengths  of 
our  current  structures. 

f.  The  continued  movement  toward  integration  of  program  activities  and  of  area 
conference  structures  where  the  local  situation  makes  it  appropriate.  In  the  case 
of  program  boards  and  agencies,  we  should  pursue  policies  of  program  coopera- 
tion that  move  toward  convergence  but  without  the  loss  of  separate  denomina- 
tional identities. 

g.  The  deepening  of  mutual  understanding  through  exchanges  of  personnel,  frater- 
nal visits,  common  publications,  and  the  like. 

4.  We  request  that  the  current  Committee  on  Cooperation  conclude  its  work  at  Normal 
89  and  that  a new  conjoint  committee  be  appointed  by  the  General  Boards  to  guide  and  im- 
plement the  process  outlined  above,  with  regular  reporting  to  the  General  Boards  and  the 
biennial/triennial  assemblies. 

5.  We  propose  that  by  1995  we  will  discern  whether  or  not  to  enter  a period  of  actual 
integration  of  our  two  denominations  based  on  the  development  of  a complete  plan  for  such 
integration. 

*These  projects  are  already  in  progress  but  are  seen  as  important  aspects  of  the  explora- 
tion of  integration. 
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MMA  schedules  special  area  meetings 
to  discuss  spiraling  medical  costs 


Over  11,000  members  of  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  are  being  invited  to  attend 
one  of  eight  meetings  scheduled  across 
the  United  States  from  Nov.  28  to  Dec.  6. 
The  meetings  are  being  held  to  address 
problems  caused  by  spiraling  medical 
costs. 

“We  consider  these  meetings  of  vital 
importance  to  our  members,”  said  MMA 
president  James  Kratz.  “Rapidly  rising 
medical  costs  are  causing  health  insur- 
ance rates  to  climb  all  across  the  country. 


and  MMA  is  no  exception.  Our  members 
want  to  know  what  this  means  for  the  fu- 
ture of  health  insurance  and  for  MMA  in 
particular.  We  intend  to  address  these 
issues  and  answer  questions  at  each  of 
the  eight  regional  meetings.” 

At  least  one  MMA  board  member  and  a 
senior  staff  person  will  be  in  attendance 
at  each  session.  MMA  members  are  re- 
ceiving individual  invitations  to  the  meet- 
ing in  their  area.  Pastors  and  MMA  con- 
gregational representatives  are  also  being 


invited. 

The  schedule  of  meetings  is  as  follows: 

•Monday,  Nov.  28,  7:30  p.m. — First 
Mennonite  Church,  Newton,  Kans. 

•Monday,  Nov.  28,  7:30  p.m.— Central 
Mennonite  Church,  Archbold,  Ohio. 

•Thursday,  Dec.  1,  7:00  p.m. — Reedley 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  Reedley, 
Calif. 

•Monday,  Dec.  5,  7:00  p.m. — Mellinger 
Mennonite  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

•Monday,  Dec.  5,  7:30  p.m. — Kidron 
Mennonite  Church,  Kidron,  Ohio. 

•Tuesday,  Dec.  6,  7:00  p.m. — College 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind. 

•Tuesday,  Dec.  6,  7:30  p.m. — Plains 
Mennonite  Church,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

•Tuesday,  Dec.  6,  7:00  p.m. — Park  View 
Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Byler  ministers 
from  pulpit 
and  law  office 

Five  mornings  a week  Pastor  Daryl 
Byler  is  absorbing  thick  volumes,  writing, 
and  talking  with  clients.  He  is  not  in  a 
pastor’s  study,  however,  but  on  the  sev- 
enth floor  of  the  Threefoot  Building  in 
Meridian,  Miss.,  where  he  works  for  East 
Mississippi  Legal  Services.  His  duties  for 
the  firm  include  writing  wills  and  secur- 
ing community  development  grants. 

Byler  is  a graduate  of  both  Virginia 
School  of  Law  and  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary.  “Seminary  and  law  school  are 
alike  in  that  they  are  both  about  how 
people  get  along,”  he  said.  “Law  school  is 
a seminar  in  conflict  resolution.  Every 
case  represented  someone  having  a con- 
flict.” The  intellectual  challenge  of  his 
legal  training  taught  him  what  it  means 
to  “love  God  with  the  mind.”  Byler  also 
feels  he  picked  up  tools  useful  in  sermon 
preparation  and  articulating  his  faith. 

Byler  is  half-time  pastor  for  a develop- 
ing congregation.  Jubilee  Mennonite 
Church,  which  is  supported  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Former  residents  of 
Meridian,  Byler  and  his  wife,  Cindy,  re- 
turned despite  more  lucrative  possi- 
bilities elsewhere.  “Jubilee  is  a church 
that’s  ready  to  grow,”  Byler  said.  He  also 
cites  the  commitment  level  among  mem- 
bers and  the  vision  of  the  church  as  fac- 
tors that  brought  them  back  to  the  25- 
member  congregation.  “The  Gulf  States 
Fellowship  has  a cross-cultural  dimen- 
sion that  is  a model  for  the  broader  Men- 
nonite Church,”  he  added.  Gulf  States  is 
the  conference  to  which  Jubilee  belongs. 

“My  call  to  the  church  preceded  any  call 
to  law  school,”  said  Byler.  “Law  school 
confirmed  an  earlier  sense  of  call.”  He 
feels  that  the  most  meaningful  contribu- 
tion a person  has  to  make  is  to  the  local 
church.  He  feels  that  he  will  find  the  most 
personal  meaning  from  his  involvement 
at  Jubilee. 

At  the  installation  the  church  and  con- 


ference held  for  Byler  recently.  Bill  Duke, 
Byler’s  supervisor  at  the  legal  office,  rose 
to  speak.  “I  work  with  Daryl  every  day,” 
he  said,  “and  I just  want  you  people  to 
know  that  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place.” 
— Elaine  Maust 


MCC  responds  to 
Bangladesh  floods 
with  $1  million  effort 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  be- 
gun a one-year  $1  million  rehabilitation 
program  to  help  flood  victims  in  Ban- 
gladesh. MCC  will  need  another  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  a three-year  follow-up  program 
beginning  in  1989. 

Early  September  floodwaters  that  cov- 


A man  from  Bhuapur  carries  home  food  that 
he  received  in  a relief  food  distribution 
program.  In  the  two  months  immediately  after 
the  floods  in  Bangladesh,  MCC  gave  900  tons 
of  wheat,  some  medicine  and  clothing,  and 
$50,000  to  partner  agencies.  These  agencies 
set  up  aid  centers  in  some  of  the  worst-hit 
areas.  MCC  workers  also  packed  vegetable 
seeds  kits  for  distribution  to  125,000  families. 


ered  two-thirds  of  that  impoverished 
South  Asian  nation  have  receded.  In  this 
record  flood  about  3 million  homes  were 
damaged  or  destroyed  and  a quarter  of 
the  country’s  major  rice  crop  was  lost. 

MCC’s  program  will  include  food-for- 
work  and  cash-for-work  projects  in  sev- 
eral districts  along  Bangladesh’s  rivers.  It 
will  also  involve  distribution  of  material 
aid  to  hospitals  and  other  social-service 
institutions  serving  people  who  are  poor. 

To  do  this,  MCC  needs  $1  million  above 
what  was  budgeted  for  the  year,  2,000 
tons  of  wheat,  material  aid  commodities, 
and  3-5  additional  MCC  workers  with 
prior  experience  in  Bangladesh.  MCC  will 
administer  some  projects  directly;  local 
partners  will  administer  other  projects. 
“We  expect  government  approval  of  our 
plans  shortly,”  said  Paul  Myers,  secretary 
for  South  Asia,  who  just  returned  from  a 
two-week  visit  to  Bangladesh. 

The  floods  not  only  mean  the  nation  of 
110  million  people  will  have  less  food. 
They  also  mean  that  those  who  are  hired 
day-by-day  to  harvest  others’  rice  will 
have  no  work  or  income  until  the  rice 
harvest  in  April,  said  Myers.  These 
people,  who  in  normal  times  have  few 
resources,  will  face  increased  suffering, 
poverty,  and  malnutrition  in  the  next  six 
months. 

For  this  reason  MCC  has  decided  to 
focus  on  providing  people  with  an  income, 
either  cash  or  wheat,  in  exchange  for 
work  on  community  earth-moving  proj- 
ects. They  will  repair  roads  and  embank- 
ments in  flood-prone  areas. 

At  the  end  of  the  rehabilitation  effort, 
MCC  plans  another  program  that  it  is 
calling  “vulnerability-reduction.”  It  will 
include  projects  to  decrease  future  flood 
damage  such  as  elevating  community 
“survival  grounds”  and  helping  non-gov- 
ernmental organizations  that  encourage 
Bangladesh’s  farmers  to  grow  a wider  va- 
riety of  crops. 

Contributions  toward  these  programs 
can  be  sent  to  MCC  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA 
17501. 
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Herald  Press  novel  wins 
‘book-of-the-year’  award 
from  Choice  Books 

A Herald  Press  novel  about  a pregnant 
teenage  girl  and  the  subsequent  decisions 
she  faces  has  been  named  1988  “book  of 
the  year”  by  Choice  Books,  a bookrack 
ministry  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  Author  Shirlee  Evans  of 
Vancouver,  Wash.,  received  the  award  for 
A Life  in  Her  Hands  during  the  recent  an- 
nual Choice  Books  rally  in  Plain  City, 
Ohio.  Herald  Press  is  a division  of  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House. 

Choice  Books  director  Paul  Yoder,  in 
presenting  the  award,  noted  that  the  book 
teaches  positive  Christian/Anabaptist 
values,  provides  a fresh  approach  to  a 
current  issue  (abortion),  is  written  for  a 
broad  reading  audience,  explores  options 
without  sacrificing  Christian  principles. 


Choice  Books  director  Paul  Yoder  (right) 
presents  the  “book-of-the-year”  award  to 
Shiriee  Evans,  author  of  “A  Life  in  Her 
Hands.”  Looking  on  is  Paui  Schrock,  director 
of  Herald  Press. 

and  meets  standards  of  quality. 

The  idea  for  the  book  began  in  1978. 
Evans  was  asked  by  Oregon  Journal,  for 
which  she  was  a free-lance  writer,  to 
report  on  a four-day  seminar  on  abortion 
at  a junior  high  school.  “I  realized  there 
was  more  of  a story  than  just  a news- 
paper report,”  she  recalled.  She  inter- 
viewed some  of  the  students,  who  she  said 
were  horrified  at  the  thought  of  abortion. 

In  the  book,  the  main  character  (Gail) 
encounters  a number  of  influences.  Gail 
talks  with  several  other  pregnant  girls 
before  eventually  deciding  to  give  her 
baby  up  for  adoption. 

The  192-page  book  was  published  by 
Herald  Press  in  1987.  Evans  has  also  au- 
thored four  other  books,  including  three 
Herald  Press  children’s  books. 

A Life  in  Her  Hands  also  received  an 
award  this  year  from  Religion  in  Media, 
an  interfaith  organization  that  recognizes 
producers,  writers,  and  other  creative 
people  who  attempt  to  maintain  a high 
moral  and  spiritual  level  in  their  work. 

Yoder  said  A Life  in  Her  Hands  was 
selected  by  six  persons  from  among  13 
books  submitted  by  seven  different  pub- 
lishers. Nearly  30  publishers  had  been 
invited  to  submit  entries  for  the  first  an- 


nual “book-of-the-year”  award.  Yoder 
said  the  award  was  developed  to  “attract 
the  attention  of  book  publishers  of  the 
need  for  books  that  address  Anabaptist 
themes,  to  alert  Choice  Books  staff  and 
distributors  to  quality  titles,  and  to  catch 
the  attention  of  readers.”  An  award  seal 
will  appear  on  the  book. 

Choice  Books  places  inspirational  pa- 
perbacks on  some  3,000  bookracks  in 
stores,  supermarkets,  and  restaurants. 
Based  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Choice  Books 
coordinates  the  efforts  of  staff  and  vol- 
unteers in  18  district  programs  in  North 
America. 


Virginia  church 
uses  storytelling 
to  build  community 

People  are  too  complex  to  explain,  but 
stories  help  deal  with  that  complexity  by 
sorting  out  pieces  that  help  form  the 
whole.  That  proposition  was  proven  re- 
peatedly during  the  recent  annual  retreat 
of  Community  Mennonite  Church,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  The  retreat  theme, 
“Poems,  Prayers,  and  Promises:  Story- 
telling in  Community,”  was  developed 
through  speakers,  workshops,  worship, 
and  informal  activities. 

The  opening  session  featured  a Com- 
munity Mennonite  version  of  the  old  tele- 
vision program.  To  Tell  the  Truth.  The 
show  host,  Dwayne  Martin,  read  true 
stories  of  members’  experiences,  then 
three  “panelists”  answered  audience 
questions.  Only  the  person  whose  story  it 
was  had  to  answer  truthfully.  The  game 
show  quickly  revealed  experiences  in  the 
contestants’  lives  that  were  not  widely 
known  in  the  congregation — stories  that 
helped  provide  a link  from  persons’  past 
to  the  present. 

The  idea  of  connectedness  was  under- 
scored by  Joseph  Shenk  in  a Saturday- 
morning  talk.  Shenk,  who  was  born  in 
East  Africa  and  spent  more  than  half  his 
life  in  mission  work  there,  said  that 
stories  can  be  “an  effective  tool  in  better 
understanding  who  we  are  and  in  com- 
municating personal  faith.”  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Bible  is  “a  story  that  con- 
nects past,  present,  and  future  but  is  only 
complete  in  Jesus.” 

Throughout  the  weekend,  “FIB  (Facts 
in  Brief)  Sheets”  were  read  to  the  total 
group.  These  forms  contained  four  state- 
ments— three  true  and  one  false — that 
members  wrote  about  themselves.  Per- 
sons tried  to  pick  out  the  false  statement 
in  the  list,  and  often  guessed  wrongly. 

Participants  also  were  encouraged  to 
share  personal  stories  with  each  other 
and  to  collect  a coupon  from  the  other 
person  each  time  they  did.  At  the  close  of 
retreat,  prizes  were  awarded  in  various 


“To  Tell  the  Truth”  contestants  Dave  Bergey 
and  Anna  Bishop  answer  audience  questions 
about  their  story  during  Community  Menno- 
nite Church’s  retreat.  Game  show  host 
Dwayne  Martin  is  at  right. 

age  categories  to  those  having  the  most 
coupons. 

Sunday  morning,  Duane  Sider  of  the 
church’s  pastoral  team  gave  a meditation 
in  which  he  asked,  “Where  is  our  story 
taking  us?”  Noting  that  “any  authentic 
story  includes  elements  of  uncertainty 
and  frustration,”  Sider  suggested  that 
“we  need  to  ‘read  back  and  forth’  to  find 
clues  in  discerning  God’s  purposes  for  us 
individually  and  corporately.” 

— Jim  Bishop 


‘Vegetable  Basket’ 
serves  the  needy 
despite  drought 

Despite  the  effects  of  the  summer 
drought  on  this  year’s  produce,  vol- 
unteers for  the  “Vegetable  Basket” 
program  continued  to  sell  food  at  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Norristown,  Pa., 
from  July  until  October.  There  were  less 
tomatoes,  zucchini,  apples,  and  potatoes 
than  previous  years,  but  plenty  of  corn. 

“Even  though  we  were  not  open  for  the 
full  amount  of  time  due  to  less  produce, 
the  people  of  the  area  seemed  very  under- 
standing,” said  Michelle  Hackman.  Most 
of  this  year’s  produce  was  sold  within  the 
first  15  minutes,  as  opposed  to  30-45 
minutes  in  past  years.  “This  program  is  a 
good  thing,”  said  local  resident  Reva 
Clark.  “The  vegetables  in  the  stores  are  so 
expensive.  But  here  it  is  cheaper,  and  yet 
it  is  better  quality.” 

The  Vegetable  Basket  is  sponsored  by 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee-re- 
lated Food  and  Hunger  Concerns  Com- 
mittee of  the  Souderton,  Pa.,  area.  The 
produce,  which  is  donated  by  local  people 
as  well  as  food  grown  specifically  for  this 
project,  was  collected  at  Franconia  Men- 
nonite Conference  Center  on  Tuesdays  for 
the  Norristown  area  and  on  Fridays  for 
the  Philadelphia  area. — Will  Schirmer 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shorteyied. 


Dennis  Buerge,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Can  a Christian  give  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance to  the  flag?  (editorial,  Oct.  25).  As 
defined  by  Webster,  a pledge  is  “a  prom- 
ise or  agreement,”  and  allegiance  is  “a 
loyalty  or  devotion  to  a cause,  person, 
etc.;  steadfast  devotion  of  an  unquestion- 
ing kind  that  one  may  feel  for  one’s 
country.”  Following  are  some  Scriptures 
that  have  helped  me  in  my  thinking  about 
this  matter:  Matthew  6:24,  Acts  5:29, 
Romans  6:16  and  13:8,  1 Corinthians  13, 
Colossians  3:22-23,  and  1 Timothy  6:1. 

I think  that  I honestly  and  sincerely 
“love”  my  country.  I am  thankful  for  my 
forebears  who  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
live  in  a country  that  has  almost  un- 
limited freedoms — mainly  freedom  of  re- 
ligion. I am  thankful  for  laws  made  on  a 
national  and  local  level  that  protect  me 
and  those  I love.  I am  thankful  for  mili- 
tary aircraft  that  rescued  missionaries 
from  war-torn  Chad  in  Africa. 

When  I pledge  allegiance,  “I  promise 
my  unquestioning  and  loyal  devotion”  to 
that  flag,  and  I am  not  sure  that  as  a 
Christian  I can  do  that;  can  I do  it  for 
both  the  flag  and  my  God?  I am  a Chris- 
tian first,  and  a USA  citizen  second.  My 
Bible  does  not  say,  “Thou  shalt  not  pledge 
allegiance  to  your  flag,”  but  it  does  give 
many  guidelines  for  me  to  follow.  Did 
men  like  Daniel,  Elijah,  and  Stephen 
pledge  allegiance  to  their  “flag”?  Saul  did, 
but  did  Paul?  I can  find  no  place  in  my  Bi- 
ble that  shows  me  I can  give  this  pledge. 
“One  nation,  under  God”  and  “In  God  we 
trust”  are  pledges  that  contain  much  un- 
truth. Maybe  if  the  USA  were  “under 
God”  and  did  trust  him,  then  I could 
make  a different  pledge. 

I now  see  through  a glass  darkly:  I 
hurry  past  the  armed  soldiers,  and  board 
my  plane.  The  strife  and  killings  of  the 
past  several  days  will  remain  a part  of  me 
forever.  Signs  of  “Go  Home  Yankee”  are 
everywhere.  Hours  later  I waken  as  the 
sun  reflects  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  that 
gorgeous  and  beautiful  lady!  The  public 
address  system  is  playing  “my”  national 
anthem,  and  I get  goose  bumps  all  over.  I 
touch  American  soil  finally,  and  breathe 
a big  sigh  of  relief.  Where  is  my  pledge? 


Steven  G.  Gehman,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa. 

Merle  Good  raises  an  issue  in  “Why  I 
Haven’t  Voted”  (Oct.  11)  on  which  I would 
like  to  see  more  discussion.  I too  take  the 
position  of  not  voting.  There  are  times 


when  I am  tempted  to  vote  because  of 
issues  that  are  important  to  me,  but  I 
have  never  actually  done  so.  I take  this 
position  out  of  concern  for  my  own  spirit- 
ual well-being  as  well  as  concern  for  who 
we  are  as  God’s  people. 

First  of  all,  refusing  to  vote  is  a power- 
ful reminder  to  myself  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  Lord  of  history,  not  the  U.S.  president. 
Congress,  or  any  other  category  of  elected 
officials.  The  people  of  Israel  in  the  Old 
Testament  repeatedly  got  into  trouble 
when  they  forgot  that  Yahweh  is  Lord  of 
history  and  placed  their  trust  in  power 
politics. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  are  called  to 
shun  governing  structures  entirely. 
Neither  do  I mean  to  imply  that  any  and 
all  use  of  power  is  wrong.  There  are  other 
ways  of  seeking  to  influence  government 
and  government  officials  than  by  voting. 
I occasionally  write  letters  to  congres- 
sional representatives  and  senators.  I 
have  supported  the  campaign  for  a Peace 
Tax  Fund.  There  is  a form  of  power 
exerted  in  these  activities. 

Second,  refusing  to  vote  is  a testimony 
that  we  as  followers  of  Christ  are  a people 
with  an  identity  that  is  distinct  from  the 
nation  in  which  we  live.  This,  to  me,  is  the 
most  important  reason  not  to  vote.  I 
believe  that  to  cast  a ballot  is  to  identify 
oneself  with  one’s  particular  nation  state 
(such  as  the  U.S.  or  Canada).  It  is  an 
expression  of  loyalty  to  that  nation.  A 
vote  influences  not  only  the  political  pro- 
cess, but  also  the  voter’s  personal  inden- 
tity.  Christ  calls  us  to  identify  ourselves 
with  God’s  holy  nation,  a nation  that 
transcends  the  boundaries  of  all  nation 
states.  Our  loyalty  to  God’s  nation  is  to  be 
higher  than  any  we  might  owe  to  a nation 
state. 

This  must  somehow  sink  into  our  indi- 
vidual and  collective  souls  or  our  identity 
as  God’s  holy  nation  vnll  be  lost.  The 
reality  of  who  we  are  is  not  easily  de- 
scribed in  words.  Therefore,  it  needs  to  be 
symbolized  by  simple  acts  of  faith.  Ab- 
stinence from  voting  is  one  concrete  ex- 
pression of  who  we  really  are. 


Aaron  Nice,  Morrison,  111. 

I read  with  interest  “The  Question  of 
Origins”  by  Kenneth  Erb  (Oct.  4)  because 
I find  it  fascinating  to  read  about  some  of 
the  evidences  of  life  long  ago  here  on 
earth.  The  Bible  gives  us  some  very  def- 
inite facts  about  origins.  Genesis  1 tells 
us  that  God  created  the  world  in  six  days. 
God  emphasized  that  when  he  gave  the 
Ten  Commandments  on  Mt.  Sinai.  He 
said,  “For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  all 
that  is  in  them,  but  he  rested  on  the 
seventh  day”  (Exod.  20:11). 

God  didn’t  need  to  continually  improve 


his  work.  “God  saw  all  that  he  had  made, 
and  it  was  very  good”  (Gen.  1:31).  He 
didn’t  need  some  one-celled  organism  to 
begin  with.  “The  universe  was  formed  at 
God’s  command,  so  that  what  is  seen  was 
not  made  out  of  what  was  visible”  (Heb. 
11:3). 

“God  created  man  in  his  own  image,” 
something  not  said  about  any  other  crea- 
ture. Man  does  have  a body  of  flesh 
similar  to  animals,  but  Ecclesiastes  12:7 
tells  us  that  after  we  die,  “the  dust  re- 
turns to  the  ground  it  came  from,  and  the 
spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave  it.” 

I believe  that  science  and  Scripture 
agree  when  we  rightly  understand  them. 
Some  Bible  scholars  in  the  past  have  had 
mistaken  ideas  about  the  universe.  Erb 
states  that  scientists  continuously  test 
this  theory  in  light  of  new  data.  The  Bible 
doesn’t  change,  because  it  was  given  by 
inspiration  of  God.  “But  the  word  of  the 
Lord  endureth  for  ever  (1  Pet.  1:25). 


Dick  Helms,  Andover,  N.Y. 

Kenneth  Erb  says  that  Genesis  1 and  2 
is  a “question  of  origins.”  In  fact,  it  is  a 
question  of  whether  we  choose  to  believe 
God.  We  cannot  pick  and  choose  which 
parts  of  the  Bible  we  will  accept.  Is  it 
God’s  Word  or  isn’t  it?  If  we  choose  not  to 
believe  the  creation  account  as  presented 
in  Genesis,  or  worse  yet  rewrite  it,  are  not 
the  crucifixion  and  the  resurrection  next? 

The  Bible  says  that  God  (the  all-power- 
ful, all-knowing  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob)  created  the  world  in  six  days 
(six  24-hour  days).  Many  brothers  and 
sisters  (myself  included)  have  chosen  to 
take  God  at  his  Word  and  believe  him  on 
this.  We  do  not  limit  the  size  of  our  God  to 
keep  him  within  our  meager  scientific 
knowledge,  thereby  making  him  our 
equal.  If  our  God  chooses  to  do  several 
billion  years’  work  in  24  hours,  he  not 
only  can,  but,  it  could  most  certainly  ap- 
pear to  our  meager  scientific  methods, 
that  it  took  billions  of  years  to  accom- 
plish. 

Our  brother  also  says  that,  regarding 
evolution,  “Scientists  continuously  test 
this  theory  in  light  of  new  data,  and  the 
basic  tenets  continue  to  be  the  best  expla- 
nation of  the  data.”  The  Bible  says,  “So 
God  created  man  in  his  own  image.”  It 
does  not  say,  “So  God  evolved  man  into 
his  own  image.”  If  we  do  choose  to  em- 
brace the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  the 
physical,  does  it  not  follow  logically  that 
we  should  also  embrace  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  in  the  spiritual?  Including 
reincarnation  or  karm.a? 

If  our  brother  wishes  to  apply  scientific 
methodology  to  this  matter,  let  him  apply 
the  science  of  mathematical  probabilities. 
The  mathematical  probability  of  just  one 
inter-species  evolutionary  leap  are  so  ex- 
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treme  that  such  a happening  would  be 
deemed  virtually  impossible  in  any  other 
area  of  science — and  this  is  the 
probability  of  just  one  inter-species  leap. 
Evolution  would  require  literally  millions 
of  such  leaps.  Based  on  the  numbers,  we 
are  faced  with  virtual  impossibility  mul- 
tiplied millions  of  times. 

How  can  our  brother  say  that  “the 
basic  tenets  continue  to  be  the  best  expla- 
nation of  the  data”?  This  sounds  more  like 
an  act  of  faith  than  scientific  conclusion. 
Could  not  the  similarities  that  science 
finds  among  the  species — and  that  evolu- 
tion sees  as  lineal — in  truth  be  parallel 
due  to  our  common  need  to  survive  in  the 
same  environment?  Adaptation  within 
species  is  truth  and  can  be  seen  by  science 
in  the  vestige  organs.  This,  however,  is  a 
long  way  from  evolutionary  theory  and  is 
not  in  conflict  with  Scripture.  We  are 
indeed  “fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.” 

I have  great  respect  for  the  scientific 
community  and  in  no  way  intend  to  make 
light  of  their  hard  work  and  many  won- 
drous discoveries  about  God’s  creation.  But 
I do  believe  that  the  mind  of  man  must  be 
interpreted  by  Scripture  and  not  the 
other  way  around. 


James  Carroll,  Hershey,  Pa. 

On  the  question  raised  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  staff,  “What  Shall  We 
Do  About  Bribery?”  (Oct.  4): 

I have  had  a little  experience  living  in  a 
society  where  backsheesh  was  the  rule 
and  faceless  automatic  activity  by  all 
those  in  positions  of  any  power  and  re- 
spect, whether  connected  with  the  gov- 
ernment or  not,  simply  did  not  happen. 
This  was  an  old  and  only  very  slightly 
colonized  nation  in  Africa.  Engaging 
someone,  for  a small  fee  and  some  inci- 
dental expenses,  to  expedite  lawful  paper- 
work was  simply  the  way  things  were 
done,  and  would  no  more  be  called 
“bribery”  than  paying  a lawyer  in  the 
U.S. 

If  the  activity  were  immoral  and  illeg- 
al, then,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  would  there  be  the  question  of 
attempted  bribery?  And  the  sums  in- 
volved would  have  been  of  a different 
order  of  magnitude.  Looking  at  Charles 
Bridges  on  Proverbs  18:16,  he  reminds  me 


that  Eliezer’s  gifts  made  room  for  him  in 
Rebekah’s  family,  that  Jacob  sent  gifts  to 
Esau  and  to  the  prime  minister  of  Egypt, 
and  that  Abigail’s  gifts  to  David  insured 
the  survival  of  her  house. 

Bridges  goes  on  to  say,  “But  in  this 
most  delicate  exercise,  let  our  own  prin- 
ciples be  fully  acknowledged;  else  even  in 
the  service  of  God,  we  shall  be  ’carnal, 
and  walk  as  men.’  ” Prayer,  and  a certain 
humility  and  respect  for  others,  would  go 
far  in  seeing  that  the  ends  are  accom- 
plished without  being  involved  in  evil 
means. 

One  last  thought:  I do  not  understand 
why  MCC  does  not  have  access  to  some 
local  people  of  wisdom  and  good  will  who 
might  be  able  to  advise  and  aid  them  in 
their  activities.  In  any  event,  God’s  bless- 
ings on  you  all. 


Sharon  D.  Wolf,  Dalton,  Ohio 

I believe  in  what  our  Anabaptist  ances- 
tors stood  for,  but  as  I listen  to  some  Men- 
nonite speakers  and  read  some  Mennonite 
literature  I feel  quite  uneasy.  That  un- 
easiness comes,  for  example,  from  the 
Mennonite  emphasis  on  peacemaking, 
which  in  some  cases  seems  to  be  taking 
prominence  over  the  gospel.  If  a non- 
Christian  were  to  read  most  Mennonite 
literature  it  usually  would  not  give  them 
even  the  slightest  idea  about  how  to  be- 
come a Christian.  They  would  likely  get 
the  idea  that  being  a “peacemaker”  would 
make  them  one.  I am  afraid  there  are  a 
lot  of  peacemakers  who  have  no  idea  what 
knowing  Jesus  is  all  about. 

I believe  we  Mennonites  should  talk 
more  about  how  to  have  a personal  rela- 
tionship with  Jesus  through  repentance 
of  sin  and  inviting  him  into  our  lives 
(Rom.  3:23;  John  14:6).  We  should  talk 
more  about  growing  in  the  Lord — disci- 
pleship — and  then  the  quality  of  peace, 
part  of  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  would  come 
as  a natural  outflow.  We  aren’t  going  to 
change  lives  by  talking  peace,  writing 
peace,  and  demonstrating  for  peace.  In- 
stead, we  will  change  lives  by  sharing 
Jesus  verbally,  writing  about  him  in  our 
literature,  and  striking  a proper  balance 
between  meeting  spiritual  and  physical 
needs. 

Another  source  of  uneasiness  for  me 


was  the  article  “Why  I Haven’t  Voted”  by 
Merle  Good  (Oct.  11).  I respect  Mr.  Good’s 
convictions,  but  he  failed  to  back  them  up 
from  the  Word  of  God;  instead  he  based 
his  ideas  on  Anabaptism.  Do  the 
Anabaptist  forefathers  have  more  in- 
fluence on  us  than  the  inspired  Scrip- 
tures? I thank  the  Lord  that  he  brought 
my  husband  into  my  life  to  keep  me  firm 
in  the  Word.  When  I ask  a question,  he 
doesn’t  say,  “Let’s  see  what  the  church 
says”  or  “Let’s  see  what  the  Anabaptists 
did.”  Instead  he  says,  “Let’s  see  what  the 
Bible  says.”  I believe  we  Christians  have 
an  obligation  to  vote,  and  I believe  this 
obligation  can  be  supported  scripturally. 

First,  we  read  in  Acts  16:35-40  and 
22:25-29  how  Paul  took  advantage  of  his 
rights  to  a legal  hearing  and  to  exemption 
from  corporal  punishment  as  accorded 
him  as  a Roman  citizen.  In  the  same  way, 
I believe  we  should  take  advantage  of  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  selection  of  civil 
leaders. 

Second,  the  principle  of  Proverbs  25:4-5 
is  that  if  I can  do  something  to  remove 
evil  influence  from  our  government,  I 
should!  When  innocent  babies  are  being 
killed  and  fetal  tissue  is  sold  for  profit, 
that  is  an  evil  that  must  be  removed  (Ps. 
139).  When  misguided  members  of 
Congress  vote  against  pro-family  issues, 
that  is  an  evil  that  must  be  removed  (Gen. 
2:18;  Col.  3:18-21).  When  immoral  leaders 
do  not  stand  against  pornography,  that  is 
an  evil  that  must  be  removed  (Eph.  5:3-5). 
Voting  is  a nonviolent  way  in  which  I can 
work  to  remove  these  evils,  and  I feel  it  is 
my  Christian  duty  to  vote  these  kinds  of 
people  out  of  office. 

Third,  is  it  “Christian”  to  wait  for  un- 
godly people  to  act  before  I react  to  their 
evil?  Is  it  wrong  to  take  the  initiative  to 
support  candidates  who  want  to  govern 
righteously?  My  convictions  say  No!  to 
both  questions,  based  on  the  teachings  of 
Psalm  82:3-4  and  Proverbs  31:8-9. 

Finally,  I realize  that,  until  Jesus 
comes,  there  will  always  be  injustices  and 
violations  of  human  rights.  But  there  is 
one  right  that  cannot  ever  be  taken  away 
from  us  and  that  is  the  right  to  Jesus! 


Lewis  Brubacher,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

“Celebrate  Life  Without  Chemicals,” 
the  headline  urges  (“Hear,  Hear!”  Aug. 
9).  Hmm. . . . Except  for  those  true  “spir- 
its” among  us,  we  all  have  a pretty  strong 
need  for  a regular  intake  of  hundreds  of 
chemicals — oxygen,  water,  iron.  Vitamin 
B,  insulin  (for  diabetics),  to  name  just  a 
few — to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  Is 
this  a subtle  attempt  by  your  headline 
writer  to  promote  the  idea  that  only  the 
soul  (nonmaterial?)  is  important,  and  the 
sooner  we  can  be  freed  from  this  material 
body  the  better?  Or  did  she  or  he  really 
mean,  perhaps,  to  “Celebrate  Life 
Without  Harmful  Chemicals”? 
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Mennoscope 


Congregations  and  conferences  are  sending 
$973,000  to  support  their  students  this  school 
year  at  the  three  Mennonite  Church  colleges— 
Goshen,  Eastern  Mennonite,  and  Hesston.  Al- 
most three-fourths  of  all  Mennonite  Church 
students  at  the  three  schools  now  get  this  kind 
of  aid.  In  addition  to  the  many  congregations 
that  help  their  students,  four  conferences  now 
have  aid  programs  of  their  own— Franconia, 
Northwest,  Ohio,  and  Indiana-Michigan. 
“Many  leaders  have  understood  from  surveys 
that  the  alumni  of  our  Mennonite  colleges  are 
much  more  likely  to  remain  in  the  church  as 
active  adult  members,”  noted  Loren  Swartz- 
endruber  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Education. 

A slide  set  promoting  attendance  at  the 
Normal  89  youth  gathering  is  now  available 

for  use  in  congregations.  The  10-minute  pres- 
entation, which  comes  with  a soundtrack, 
describes  what  a “normal”  day  will  be  like  for 
participants  and  also  offers  re^stration  in- 
formation. The  youth  gathering  is  part  of  the 
joint  convention  for  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  It  is 
scheduled  for  Aug.  1-6  at  Illinois  State  Univer- 
sity in  Normal.  The  slide  set  can  be  obtained 
from  Patrice  Claassen  at  Box  347,  Newton,  KS 
67114;  phone  316-283-5100. 

“From  a variety  of  places  and  a variety  of 
life’s  experiences  we  come  together  to  focus 
on  our  commonness  ...  to  meet  each  other  on 
common  ground.”  These  words  from  the  open- 
ing litany  by  Mag  Richer  Smith  set  the  stage 
for  a regional  consultation  on  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Mennonite  Church  and  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church.  Held  recently  at 
First  Mennonite  Church  of  Indianapolis,  it 
brought  together  leaders  from  Central  District 
of  the  GC  Church  and  from  three  MC  con- 
ferences— Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana-Michi- 
gan. The  participants  seemed  enthusiastic 
about  greater  cooperation  between  MCs  and 
GCs — and  even  the  merger  (“integration”)  of 
the  two  denominations. 

The  only  Mennonite  congregation  between 
Toronto  and  Kingston,  Ont.,  celebrated  its 
first  birthday  on  Oct.  16.  Durham  Mennonite 
Fellowship  began  holding  weekly  worship  ser- 
vices in  Whitby  in  September  1987.  The  group 
meets  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  Hebron  Chris- 
tian Reformed  Church.  During  the  celebration 
the  participants  talked  about  the  events  of  the 
past  year  and  shared  their  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture. They  also  scheduled  a congregational 
retreat  to  do  short-range  and  long-range  plan- 
ning. Robert  Boardman  has  been  the  group’s 
pastor  since  November  1987. 

One-story  duplex  homes  for  the  elderly  are 
under  construction  in  Kokomo,  Ind.  They  are 
the  first  phase  of  a retirement  community  to 
be  known  as  Friendship  Village.  It  is  adjacent 
to  eight-year-old  Friendship  Haven,  which  is  a 
100-unit  federally  subsidized  facility  for  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped.  Both  Friendship 
Village  and  Friendship  Haven  are  sponsored 
by  Kokomo  area  Mennonite  churches.  Future 
plans  for  the  new  community  include  con- 
gregate independent  housing,  assisted  care, 
and  nursing  care.  Management  and  architec- 
tural services  are  provided  by  The  Troyer 
Group  of  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

A new  day  care  and  family  center  opened  in 
Atlanta  recently.  Called  the  Family  Place,  it  is 
the  fulfillment  of  a longtime  dream  for  many 


people  in  the  Grant  Park  community.  The 
center  is  a joint  effort  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  U.S.,  Family  Cbnsultation  Urban 
Ministry,  and  Georgia  Avenue  Church.  It  is 
primarily  for  the  preschoolers  of  low-income 
parents  who  work  or  who  want  to  work  but 
cannot  find  affordable  quality  child  care.  In 
addition  to  meeting  the  children’s  physical 
needs,  the  center  also  provides  an  environment 
where  each  child  can  grow  mentally,  spirit- 
ually, socially,  and  emotionally. 

The  Canadian  government  has  turned  down 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada’s  re- 
quest for  funds  for  Vietnam  food  relief.  MCC 

(Canada  had  asked  for  a matching  grant  of 
$93,600  from  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency.  The  funds  were  to  be 
used  to  alleviate  hunger  in  northern  Vietnam, 
where  a serious  crop  failure  last  year  and  a 
poor  yield  this  year  are  causing  severe  food 
shortages.  MCC  Canada  had  hoped  that  its 
request  would  prod  the  Canadian  government 
toward  better  relations  with  the  Vietnamese 
government.  As  a result  of  the  turn  down, 
MCC  Canada  will  use  its  own  funds  to  buy  half 
as  much  food. 

William  Rittenhouse  was  America’s  first 
Mennonite  minister  and  America’s  first  pa- 
permaker.  He  was  also  the  first  Rittenhouse 
in  America,  and  his  descendants  marked  the 
tricentennial  of  his  arrival  with  a special  ob- 
servance in  Philadelphia  recently.  More  than 
475  descendants  from  some  30  states  and  prov- 


inces attended.  They  received  a proclamation 
saluting  the  family  from  Mayor  Wilson  Goode, 
visited  Historic  RittenhouseTown,  watched  a 
play  on  their  ancestor  by  Mennonite  writer- 
historian  John  Ruth,  and  attended  Mennonite 
church  services.  William  Rittenhouse  was  born 
in  Germany  and  learned  paper  manufacturing 
in  Holland.  After  his  1688  arrival  in  America, 
he  quickly  became  a central  figure  in  the  Men- 
nonite church  and  established  Philadelphia  as 
the  papermaking  center  of  the  country  for  the 
next  100  years. 

Redeeming  Grace  Fellowship  is  the  name  of 
a new  Mennonite  congregation  in  the  Staten 
Island  section  of  New  York  City.  It  repre- 
sents a fresh  start  after  the  closing  a year  ago 
of  another  Mennonite  congregation— New  Life 
Fellowship— whose  pastor  had  resigned.  The 
new  congregation  is  led  by  Lester  Sutter,  who 
served  previously  as  pastor  of  Friendship  Com- 
munity Church  in  the  Bronx  section  of  the  city. 
He  is  assisted  by  his  wife.  Marietta,  and  his 
son  and  daughter-in-law,  Stan  and  Cathy.  The 
congregation,  which  uses  the  Staten  Island 
Community  Service  building,  began  worship 
services  last  March.  Average  attendance  is  30. 
The  church-planting  effort  is  sponsored  by 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

A former  Catholic  school  in  Downingtown, 
Pa.,  is  the  new  home  of  New  Life  Mennonite 
Church  and  its  new  school.  The  six-year-old 
congregation  purchased  the  building  for  $370,- 
000  from  the  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia. 


Large  addition  planned  for  retirement  home.  Faced  with  a waiting  list  of  more 
than  800  persons,  Mennonite  Home,  a health-care  retirement  community  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  expanding  its  facilities  to  accommodate  an  additional  148  residents. 
Groundbreaking  was  held  on  Oct.  13  for  the  $6.2  million  project.  Pictured  are  (left  to 
right)  board  members  Roy  Bomberger  and  Floyd  Weber  and  administrator  Paul 
Landis.  The  66,655-square-foot,  four-story  addition  will  include  118  additional  health- 
care beds,  including  a 19-bed  Alzheimer’s  unit  and  30  additional  personal-care  beds. 
Rosevue,  the  existing  skilled-nursing-care  facility,  will  be  renovated.  Construction 
began  immediately  following  groundbreaking,  with  a scheduled  completion  date  of 
March  1990.  Funds  for  the  project  were  obtained  by  a bond  issue  through  the 
Lancaster  Hospital  Authority  and  through  designated  contributions.  When  the 
addition  is  completed,  Mennonite  Home  will  have  a capacity  of  481  beds. 

— Sara  Leaman  Keener 
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Located  in  the  center  of  the  town,  it  includes  11 
classrooms,  a cafeteria,  an  auditorium/gymna- 
sium,  and  three  acres  of  land.  The  building  is 
used  for  worship  services  and  for  the  Down- 
ingtown  Christian  School,  which  the  congrega- 
tion opened  in  September.  The  school  offers 
grades  1-5  and  a two-year  kindergarten.  Plans 
for  an  after-school  day-care  center  are  in  the 
formative  stages. 

New  Hope  Learning  Center  opened  this  fall 
in  Miami.  Operated  by  New  Hope  Mennonite 
Church,  it  is  starting  out  as  a day-care  center 
for  ages  2-4.  But  in  the  future  the  school  hopes 
to  offer  kindergarten,  the  elementary  grades, 
an  after-school  tutoring/activities  program  for 
children,  and  an  adult  literacy  ministry.  “The 
school  is  a place  of  new  hope  for  culturally  and 
educationally  disadvantaged  city  kids,”  said 
Pastor  Dan  King.  “It  is  a place  where  love,  af- 
firmation, and  quality  teaching  skills  allow 
children  to  blossom.”  The  congregation  also 
sees  the  school  as  a “bridge  builder  to  the 
gospel.” 

Yes,  there  is  a Mennonite  church  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  says  Randy  Smith,  the  pastor  of 
that  four-year-old  congregation.  “A  problem 
we  face  is  that  many  people  in  larger  Men- 
nonite circles  are  not  yet  aware  of  us,”  he  says. 
“We  have  met  Mennonites  who  have  moved 
into  the  Forth  Worth  area  and  become  active 
in  other  churches  without  knowing  that  there 
is  a Mennonite  church  in  town.”  Better  known 
is  the  older  Dallas  Mennonite  Fellowship  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  Dallas.  The  newly  re- 
named Hope  Mennonite  Church  currently  uses 
a Seventh-Day  Adventist  church  on  the  city’s 
east  side.  More  information  about  the  con- 
gregation is  available  from  Box  24104,  Fort 
Worth,  TX  76124;  phone  817-496-4939. 

A reunion  of  the  Champaign,  111.,  Voluntary 
Service  unit  attracted  some  60  past  and 
present  VSers  and  their  families  recently  to 
Lake  of  the  Woods  Park  near  Mahomet,  111.  It 
was  part  of  the  25th  anniversary  celebration  of 
First  Mennonite  Church  of  Urbana.  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  has  had  a VS  unit  in  Cham- 
paign since  1973.  About  15  VSers  have  stayed 
in  the  Champaign-Urbana  area  following  their 
VS  terms. 

Some  people  needed  eating  instructions  at 
the  annual  crab  boil  held  recently  in  Des  Alle- 
mands.  La.  Des  Allemands  Mennonite  Church, 
in  the  heart  of  “cajun”  country,  had  invited 
fellow  members  of  their  conference — Gulf 
States  Fellowship — to  the  feast.  Many  of  the 
250  who  came  had  never  cracked  a crab  or  de- 
ciphered the  ingredients  of  a steamy  bowl  of 
gumbo.  It  took  450  pounds  of  crab,  50  pounds 
of  potatoes,  30  pounds  of  onions,  and  15  gallons 
of  gumbo  to  feed  the  group.  “The  crab  boil  gave 
the  conference  another  opportunity  to  cele- 
brate its  uniqueness  and  to  strengthen  its 
fellowship,”  said  Elaine  Maust  of  Meridian, 
Miss. 

The  Hesston  College  aviation  program  is  ad- 
ding mountain  flying  to  its  curriculum.  It 

will  be  based  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  each 
student  will  spend  up  to  two  weeks  there.  “We 
feel  we’ve  always  offered  a competitive 
program,”  said  aviation  director  Wendell 
Sauder,  “and  the  addition  of  mountain  flying 
will  help  our  graduates  get  valuable  training 
we  were  previously  unable  to  provide.”  Hess- 
ton attracts  about  45  aviation  majors  each 
year.  Since  the  early  1970s,  nearly  400  students 
have  graduated  from  the  program.  A number 
of  them  are  currently  employed  by  major  com- 
mercial airlines  and  others  are  with  corpora- 


MCC gives  trees  for  work  in  Kampuchea.  Villagers  in  Kampuchea  (formerly 
Cambodia)  are  receiving  trees  from  Mennonite  Central  Committee  as  partial 
payment  for  work  done  in  digging  irrigation  canals.  MCC  recently  distributed  2,000 
coconut  seedlings  to  more  than  600  farm  families  in  Kandal  Province.  The  families 
had  all  worked  hard  digging  a canal  in  the  MCC-assisted  Kandal  Stung  Irrigation  and 
Drainage  System.  It  took  them  30  days  to  dig  2,750  meters  (9,075  feet)  of  canal  by 
hand.  The  irrigation  project  is  one  way  that  MCC  can  assist  Kampuchea’s  efforts  to 
become  self-reliant  in  food  production.  On  the  day  coconut  trees  were  being 
distributed,  farmers  came  from  the  surrounding  villages — most  by  oxcart,  some  by 
bicycle— to  pick  up  seedlings.  Considered  the  “tree  of  life”  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
coconut  tree  provides  a significant  cash  income  to  rural  families  from  the  sale  of 
coconuts;  its  fronds  are  used  for  thatch  roofing  and  basket  making,  and  its  copra  oil  is 
used  in  making  soap.  Coconut  milk  is  also  popular  in  curries  and  sweets. 


tions  and  private  businesses. 

A golf  tournament  raised  $3,000  for  minority 
leadership  education  in  the  Mennonite 
Church.  The  recent  “Mennonite  Open”  at- 
tracted nearly  150  golfers  to  Timber  Ridge  Golf 
Club  near  Goshen,  Ind.  Each  person’s  entry  fee 
of  $15  went  to  minority  leadership  education, 
which  is  administered  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education. 

A marriage  encounter  group  and  an  engaged 
encounter  group  met  at  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time  recently.  The  place  was  Black  Rock 
Retreat  near  Quarryville,  Pa.,  and  the  sponsor 
was  the  Lancaster  Region  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  Marriage  Encounter.  Eleven  engaged 
couples  prepared  for  a healthy  marriage,  and 
13  married  couples  learned  how  to  facilitate 
growth  in  their  relationships.  'This  was  the 
64th  marriage  encounter  presented  by  Lan- 
caster Region  since  1982  and  the  25th  engaged 
encounter  since  1984. 

A hymn  sing  in  the  little  old  schoolhouse 
where  it  all  began.  That’s  how  Otelia  Menno- 
nite Church  of  Mt.  Union,  Pa.,  started  its  50th- 
anniversary  celebrations  recently.  The  con- 
gregation first  gathered  in  1938  at  Otelia 
School.  Paul  Yoder  and  Roy  Yoder,  song  lead- 
ers during  that  earlier  era  in  the  schoolhouse, 
led  the  hymn  sing.  'There  was  also  time  for  rem- 
iniscing. All  former  pastors  of  the  congrega- 
tion, except  two  who  have  died,  were  present 
for  the  weekend  celebrations.  TTie  current  pas- 
tor is  Vincent  Thomas. 


The  new  “integrated”  approach  to  congre- 
gational youth  ministry  was  introduced 

recently  to  45  leaders  of  Mt.  Joy  (Pa.)  Menno- 
nite Church.  The  congregation  was  interested 
in  strengthening  its  youth  program,  and  part- 
time  youth  pastor  Brian  Ebersole  was  looking 
for  better  ways  to  use  his  time.  So  they  invited 
two  youth  ministry  leaders  to  tell  them  about 
the  integrated  concept  being  developed  jointly 
by  the  Mennonite  Church  and  General  Cbn- 
ference  Mennonite  Church.  They  were  Tim 
Martin,  youth  minister  for  Lancaster  Con- 
ference, and  Lavon  Welty,  author  of  the  re- 
cently published  Blueprint  for  Congregational 
Youth  Ministry. 

“Eminent  Domain”  is  the  winner  of  the  1988 
Peace  Play  Writing  Contest  sponsored  hy 
Goshen  College.  The  one-act  play  by  Ronald 
Dye  of  Bloomington,  Ind.,  was  among  52  en- 
tries from  all  over  the  country.  “The  Last  Nu- 
clear Family”  by  Frances  Spencer  of  Albany, 
Calif.,  won  second  place.  Dye  is  a prolific 
playwright  and  president  of  a community  the- 
ater group.  Spencer  is  a member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Playwrights  Workshop.  Goshen  Col- 
lege will  present  full  productions  of  both  plays 
during  the  current  school  year. 

Goshen  College  athletic  director  Dwain 
Hartzler  has  been  named  national  soccer  di- 
rector for  Special  Olympics — the  sports  pro- 
gram for  mentally  retarded  children  and 
adults.  Michael  Bovlno  of  the  Washington, 
D.C. -based  organization  said  Hartzler  was 
given  the  position  because  of  his  key  role  in 
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High  schoolers  increase  their  “talents.”  Fall  Spiritual  Renewal  Week  carried  some 
interesting  lessons  for  students  and  faculty  at  Eastern  Mennonite  High  School  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Beryl  Jantzi  (right),  on  the  pastoral  team  of  Zion  Mennonite 
Church  and  a student  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  led  on  the  theme  “Dollars, 
Dreams,  and  Jesus — Accountability  in  Christian  Living.”  On  the  first  day  he  used 
Jesus’  parable  of  the  talents  as  the  background  for  his  message.  At  the  end  of  chapel 
each  person  received  an  envelope  containing  either  $1,  $3,  or  $5,  from  Jantzi’s  per- 
sonal tithing  account,  to  safeguard  and  possibly  increase  or  decrease  during  the  week. 
Jantzi  urged  everyone  to  use  their  creative  energies  in  working  with  their  “talents.” 
At  the  end  of  the  week  an  “accounting  of  the  talents”  showed  that  the  participants 
had  increased  their  total  by  about  50  percent.  The  money  was  turned  over  to  Student 
Council  Organization  for  a project  of  its  choice.  Pictured  with  Jantzi  are  (left  to  right) 
junior  Shelby  Hertzler,  senior  Lori  Hertzler,  and  junior  David  Lancaster. 


coordinating  the  soccer  competition  at  the  1987 
International  Special  Olympics,  which  were 
held  in  South  Bend,  Ind.  (Hartzler  wrote  about 
the  experience  for  Gospel  //eraW— “Why  Can’t 
Sport  Always  Be  Like  This?”  Aug.  2.)  Hartzler 
will  appoint  eight  regional  directors,  oversee 
the  recruitment  and  training  of  coaches,  and 
ensure  that  tournaments  are  staged  properly. 

The  Maasai  people  of  western  Kenya  have 
decided  to  change  from  a nomadic  to  a set- 
tled life.  And  they  have  told  Mennonite  mis- 
sionaries that  as  part  of  that  change  they  want 
churches  to  be  established  in  their  commu- 
nities. “Before  you  came,  we  were  living  in 
darkness;  now  the  light  has  come,”  said  one 
Maasai  leader  to  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  worker  Carl  Hansen.  Agricultural 
development  and  church  planting  were  begun 
in  western  Kenya  when  the  Maasai  people 
invited  Kenya  Mennonite  Church  to  be  peace- 
makers between  them  and  the  Luo  tribe. 

Mennonites  in  Australia  dedicated  their 
first  building  for  worship  recently.  About  130 
people  packed  into  the  building  which  holds  90 
cotnfortably.  The  building,  purchased  from  the 
Uniting  Church  of  Australia,  is  located  in  the 
town  of  Fennell  Bay  near  Sydney.  The  con- 
gregation, called  First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Hope,  was  founded  11  years  ago  by  Foppe  and 
Alice  Brouwer.  Until  the  purchase  of  the  build- 
ing, the  congregation  used  the  auditorium  of  a 
local  school.  Australia  has  one  other  Men- 
nonite congregation— in  Perth,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  country.  Both  congregations  have 
been  assisted  over  the  years  by  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions. 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  con- 
tributed $68,000  toward  a greener  India.  It  is 

part  of  a national  effort  to  reverse  the  tide  of 
deforestation,  which  deprives  the  poor  of  fire- 
wood and  causes  erosion  of  farmland.  MCC’s 
funds  are  being  used  in  an  Orchard  Cum 
Forestry  program  initiated  by  The  Leprosy 
Mission.  It  provides  fruit  trees  and  firewood 
trees  to  leprosy  hospitals.  They  are  planted  by 
former  leprosy  patients.  The  MCC  funds  were 
responsible  for  the  planting  of  115,000  fire- 
wood trees  and  8,000  fruit  trees  on  over  100 
acres  at  five  hospitals. 

Two  vocational  conferences  are  being 
planned  by  Mennonite  Economic  Develop- 
ment Associates.  The  first  one  is  Jan.  25-27  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  The  topic  is  “Spouses  in  Busi- 
ness Settings,”  and  the  resource  leaders  are 
John  and  Naomi  Lederach.  The  second  one  is 
Apr.  27-29  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  topic  is 
“Achieving  Satisfactory  Succession  of  Manage- 
ment in  Family  Business,”  and  the  leaders  are 
Len  Geiser  and  Dennis  Koehn.  More  informa- 
tion is  available  from  the  U.S.  office  of  MEDA 
at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717-738- 
3715. 

Thirty-nine  young  people  went  to  Europe 
under  the  Intermenno  Program  following  a 
recent  orientation  at  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.  Eighteen  of 
them  are  members  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 
They  are  living  and  working  with  European 
Mennonites  for  a year,  changing  locations 
halfway  through  the  year.  The  program  is 
administered  by  a committee  in  Europe,  with 
MCC  assisting  in  preparing  the  participants 


for  the  experience. 

The  fourth  Chicago  Mennonite  Festival  and 
Quilt  Sale  was  “the  best  one  yet,”  said  one 
participant  in  the  recent  event  at  Redeemer 
Lutheran  Church  in  suburban  Elmhurst,  Some 
$22,000  was  raised  for  the  work  of  the  Men- 
nonite churches  in  the  city.  “The  weather  was 
excellent,  the  attendance  very  good,  the  quality 
of  quilts  high,  the  location  right,  and  a celebra- 
tive  spirit  prevailed,”  said  LeRoy  Kennel,  who 
has  been  the  chief  organizer  for  all  four  events. 
“We  are  most  moved  by  what  we  sense  is  the 
team  spirit  for  urban  mission  in  the  six-state 
area  that  contributed  quilts.” 

Four  hymnbooks  have  been  published  for  an 
African  independent  church  in  Ivory  Coast. 

They  are  in  the  language  of  the  Dida  people — 
one  of  the  ethnic  groups  in  the  Harrist  Church. 
The  church  has  been  served  by  two  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  couples  for  the  past  decade. 
The  hymnbook  project  took  five  years  and  in- 
volved MBM  worker  James  Krabill  and  Dida 
Harrist  preacher  Alphonse  Kobli.  The  500-plus 
hymns  were  all  composed  by  Dida  Harriets  in 
the  past  75  years  and  are  presently  used  by 
them  in  worship.  But  since  they  were  not  writ- 
ten down,  they  were  always  in  danger  of  being 
lost. 

Seven  stations  have  aired  Mennonite  televi- 
sion spots  since  they  were  made  available 
earlier  this  year.  Called  Our  Family  Can  Be 
Your  Family,  the  series  of  five  spots  include  a 
local  tagline  inviting  viewers  to  visit  the  spon- 
soring church  or  churches.  The  spots,  produced 
by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  use  material 
from  the  All  God’s  People  video  series.  Five  of 
the  seven  TV  stations  are  airing  the  spots  free 
of  charge.  Congregations  interested  in  using 
the  spots  on  local  TV  stations  may  contact  Lois 
Hertzler  at  MBM  Media  Ministries,  1251  Vir- 
ginia Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

Houston  (Tex.)  Mennonite  Church  is  run- 
ning out  of  space — especially  for  Sunday 
school  classes.  But  this  is  a “happy  problem,” 
says  Pastor  Leo  Hartshorn,  noting  the  growth 
of  his  congregation  in  the  past  year.  September 
was  “Catch  the  Vision!”  month,  and  members 
were  encouraged  to  pray  daily  for  an  un- 
churched person.  Then  they  were  to  invite  that 
person  to  ‘“Open-House  Sunday”  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  Attendance  that  day  was  107,  and 
the  newcomers  were  introduced  to  the  Men- 
nonite faith  as  well  as  the  ministry  of  Houston 
Mennonite  Church. 


An  11-member  team  ealled  “Menno’s 
Milers”  took  part  in  America’s  largest  bi- 
cycle relay  run  recently  in  Oregon.  The  168- 
mile  course  started  at  Mt.  Hood  and  ended  at 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  Mennonite  team,  one  of 
580  participating  in  the  event,  completed  the 
run  in  just  under  21  hours.  Menno’s  Milers  rep- 
resented Mennonite  congregations  in  three 
cities — Salem,  Portland,  and  Lebanon.  Two  of 
the  cyclists  were  pastors — Ralph  Lind  and 
Ross  Collingwood — and  two  were  a father-son 
combination — team  captain  Dennis  Kauffman 
and  his  son  Michael. 

Two  young  Virginia  congregations  began 
using  better  facilities  in  September.  Both  are 
rented.  Christ  the  King  Mennonite  Church  in 
Crewe  obtained  a former  Methodist  church  for 
only  the  cost  of  insurance  and  the  promise  to 
maintain  the  building.  Fredericksburg  Men- 
nonite Church,  meanwhile,  moved  from  a nur- 
sery school  to  the  conference  room  of  the  Fal- 
mouth Fire  Hall. 
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An  Illinois  congregation  commissioned  a 
couple  for  service  in  Africa  during  a recent 
worship  service.  Lester  and  Leota  Mann  of 
Freeport  (111.)  Mennonite  Church  then  left  for  a 
one-year  assignment  in  Zambia.  They  are  serv- 
ing under  Brethren  in  Christ  World  Missions 
in  the  town  of  Choma.  Lester  is  a pediatrician 
at  Macha  Hospital,  where  he  is  also  teaching 
nurses  and  leading  Bible  studies.  Leota  is  a 
“community  resource  worker.” 

A retreat  for  “isolated”  congregations  in 
New  Mexico  was  held  recently  at  a Baptist 
campground  near  Cloudcroft.  Participating 
were  Carlsbad  Mennonite  Church  and  Sandia 
Brethren  in  Christ  and  Mennonite  Church  of 
Albuquerque.  Resource  persons  Sylvia  and 
Wally  Jantz  invited  the  people  to  “listen  to 
Jesus’  truth  through  parables — earthly  stories 
with  a flash  of  heavenly  light.”  Sylvia  is  coor- 
dinator of  Rocky  Mountain  Conference,  and 
Wally  is  conference  minister. 

Retirees  traveling  South  for  the  winter  are 
invited  to  stop  in  Austin,  Tex.,  to  worship 
with  Austin  Mennonite  Fellowship.  The  con- 
gregation meets  at  a Seventh-Day  Adventist 
church  near  the  junction  of  Interstate  35  and 
Highway  183.  More  information  is  available 
from  2205  S.  Lakeshore  Blvd.,  #205,  Austin, 
TX  78741;  phone  512-442-3951. 


Correction:  Sam  Troyer  will  become  pastor  of 
Holdeman  Mennonite  Church,  Wakarusa,  Ind., 
on  Mar.  1,  and  not  on  Jan.  1 as  reported  in  the 
Oct.  25  “Mennoscope.” 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Charles  Cooper  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Grace  Community  Mennonite  Church,  Chica- 
go, 111.,  on  Nov.  13.  He  served  previously  as 
pastor  of  Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

•Juan  Carlos  Alvarez  became  pastor  of  Iglesia 
Evangelica  Hispana  Menonita,  Red  Deer, 
Alta.,  in  October.  He  served  previously  as  pas- 
tor of  Iglesia  Evangelica  Hispana,  Edmonton, 
Alta. 

•Carlos  Rojas  became  senior  pastor  of  Iglesia 
Evangelica  Hispana  Menonita,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  in  October.  He  served  previously  as  pas- 
tor of  Iglesia  Evangelica  Hispana  Menonita, 
Red  Deer,  Alta. 

•Robert  McKelvey  resigned  as  pastor  of  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church,  Ashley,  Mich.,  recently. 
•Jorge  Vallejos  became  senior  pastor  of  Iglesia 
Evangelica  Hispana,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  in 
October.  He  succeeded  Juan  Carlos  Alvarez. 

• Wes  Bontreger  was  ordained  as  a pastoral 
team  member  at  Yellow  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  on  Oct.  23.  He  was 
licensed  in  1986. 

•Edward  King  was  installed  as  a pastoral  team 


Jewish  leader  talks  about  his  people.  “Jewish  people  identify  with  Mennonites  be- 
cause both  groups  have  experienced  suffering  and  rejection  throughout  their  his- 
tories,” said  Rich  Nichol  (left),  speaking  to  45  tour  guides  and  staff  persons  recently  at 
Mennonite  Information  Center  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  “You’re  in  a unique  position  to  wit- 
ness effectively  to  my  people.”  Nichol,  leader  of  a Messianic  Jewish  congregation  in 
Boston,  suggested  ways  to  relate  to  Jewish  visitors.  “Share  what  the  Lord  has  done 
for  you  personally,”  he  said.  “Emphasize  that  Jesus  the  Messiah  brings  peace  to  your 
heart.  Show  your  love  and  concern  for  my  people.  Most  Jews  think  Gentiles  hate 
them.  Don’t  feel  responsible  to  ‘convert’  Jewish  people.  'That’s  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.”  Many  Jewish  people  visit  the  center  to  tour  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle  reproduc- 
tion located  there.  In  the  photo,  Nichol  discusses  the  golden  candlestick  with  Maribel 
Kraybill  and  James  Hess.  Kraybill  is  the  director  of  the  center.— iVanc?/  Witmer 


member  at  Trinity  Mennonite  Church,  Morton, 
111.,  on  Sept.  25.  He  served  previously  as  a mis- 
sionary in  Honduras  and  a church  planter  in 
New  Orleans. 

•Laurence  Horst  became  interim  pastor  of 
Walnut  Hill  Chapel,  Goshen,  Ind.,  recently.  He 
is  a retired  pastor  and  missionary. 

New  resources: 

•Slide  set  on  church  conflict  from  Mennonite 
Conciliation  Service.  It  shows  how  conflict  can 
strengthen  a congregation,  using  examples 
from  fictional  church  settings  as  well  as  from 
church  history  and  from  the  Bible.  A dis- 
cussion guide  and  resource  list  are  included. 
The  slide  set,  entitled  Conflict  in  the  Church: 
Division  or  LHversity?  was  produced  by  MCS,  a 
program  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
It  is  available  for  free  rental  (or  for  sale  at  $45) 
from  MCC  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501,  or  from 
any  other  MCC  office. 

•Paper  on  peace/jus  tice  dialogue  from  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  Entitled  “Menno- 
nites in  Ecumenical  Dialogue  on  Peace  and 
Justice,”  it  is  the  seventh  in  the  Occasional 
Papers  series.  The  author  is  John  Burkholder, 
a seminary  professor  and  part-time  MCC  peace 
worker.  It  is  available  for  $1  from  Information 
Services  at  MCC,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Reference  librarian,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, starting  next  August.  This  is  a 10-month 
faculty  position.  Preferred  is  a master’s  degree 
in  library  science  and  experience.  Send  resume 
to  Lee  Snyder  at  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 

•Home  management  counselor.  La  Casa,  Gosh- 
en, Ind.  The  person  should  have  training  and 
experience  in  nutrition,  nursing,  or  social  work 
and  should  be  bilingual  in  English  and 
Spanish.  La  Casa  provides  housing  for  low-in- 
come people.  Contact  Arden  Shank  at  108  E. 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  219-533- 
4450. 


New  members 


Tedrow,  Wauseon,  Ohio:  Tonya  Grieser, 
April  Miller,  and  Julie  Sauder. 

Portland,  Oreg.:  Beverly  Kenagy,  Sara 
Roupp,  and  Connie  Wiens. 

Stahl,  Johnstown,  Pa.:  Zachary  Lehman. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Arney,  Rodney  and  Mary  (Hofstetter),  Dal- 
ton, Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Jason  Neil, 
Oct.  24. 

Conwell,  Bill  and  Kristen,  Portland,  Oreg., 
second  child,  first  son,  David  Andrew,  Oct.  16. 

Gerig,  Loren  and  Patty  (Shank),  Beaverton, 
Oreg.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Daniel  Scott,  Oct. 
8. 

Good,  Ken  and  Brenda  (Brenneman),  Elida, 
Ohio,  fourth  son,  Brian  Michael,  Oct.  25. 

Hershberger,  Marvin  and  Paulette  (Miller), 
second  son,  Bradley  Jay,  Oct.  21. 

Hertzler,  Tony  and  Kathy  (Patrick),  Pow- 
hatan, Va.,  third  child,  second  son,  Isaac 
Thomas,  Sept.  8. 
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Hobel,  John  and  Janet,  Powhatan,  Va., 
fourth  child,  fourth  son,  Jonathan  Philip,  Aug. 
15. 

Mast,  Dennis  and  Karen  (Huber),  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jason  Scott,  Oct. 
15. 

Miller,  Ken  and  Bev  (Benner),  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  first  child  Patrick  Benner,  Oct.  27. 

Schaeffer,  Gene  and  Lori  (Stine),  Pow- 
hatan, Va.,  first  child,  Aaron  William,  Aug.  22. 

Short,  Todd  and  Joy  (Tuckerman),  Stryker, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Zebbulin  Alan,  Oct.  12. 

Snyder,  Jim  and  Judy  (Vincent),  Dashwood, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lisa  Anne 
Marie,  Oct.  21. 

Sommers,  Kenneth  and  Lydiann  (Coblentz), 
Uniontown,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Ken- 
dall Michael,  Oct.  25. 

Steiner,  Steve  and  Bev  (Horst),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  Stephen  Paul,  born  on  Dec.  23, 1974;  Erik 
A.,  born  on  May  18,  1978;  and  Maria  Joy,  born 
Dec.  18,  1980;  received  from  Guatemala  for 
adoption  on  Aug.  2. 

Vernon,  William  Mark  and  Nyla  (Frey), 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  first  child,  Bryce  Jacob, 
Oct.  18. 

Werner,  Steve  and  Sharon  (Headings), 
Belleville,  Pa.,  third  daughter.  Charity  Eliza- 
beth, Oct.  13. 

York,  Denny  and  Judy  (Rupp),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Kyle  Anthony,  Oct.  31. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Becker-Wenger.  John  D.  Becker,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  and  Mary  W.  Wenger,  Lititz,  Pa.,  both  of 
Ephrata  cong.,  by  Albert  L.  Sauls  and  J.  Elvin 
Martin,  Oct.  29. 

Canaviri-Ruth.  Ponciano  Canaviri,  San 
Luis,  Bolivia,  San  Luis  cong.,  and  Gina  Ruth, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  Towamencin  cong.,  by  Glenn 
Alderfer,  Oct.  22. 

Chiborak-Fennell.  Michael  Chiborak,  St. 
Catharines,  Ont.,  Anglican  Church,  and  Lisa 
Fennell,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Erb  Street  cong., 
by  Wilmer  Martin,  Oct.  22. 

Gantz-Dodson.  Leonard  Lon  Gantz,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  Baptist  Church,  and  Debra  Dod- 
son, West  Liberty,  Ohio,  South  Union  cong.,  by 
George  W.  Bashore,  Oct.  21. 

Glick-Rockwell.  Erik  Victor  Glick  and 
Mary  Louise  Rockwell,  both  of  Taftsville  Fel- 
lowship, Taftsville,  Vt,  by  Nelson  Kraybill, 
June  25. 

Hochstetler-Yoder.  Bruce  Hochstetler, 
Wellman,  Iowa,  and  Edith  Yoder,  Huntingdon, 
Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Robert  Hartzler, 
Oct.  23. 

Kratz-Krady.  Jay  Kratz,  Kulpsville,  Pa., 
and  Robyn  Krady,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  both  of 
Covenant  Community  Fellowship,  by  Earl 
Anders  and  Roy  Allebach,  Oct.  29. 

Lantz-Bontrager.  Ted  Lantz,  Bremen,  Ind., 
North  Main  Street  cong.,  and  Christine  Bon- 
trager.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  Olive  cong.,  by  Rich- 
ard Hawks,  Sept.  24. 

Misaiphon-Lepley.  My  Misaiphon,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  and  Bonnie  Lepley,  Smithville,  Ohio, 
both  of  Crown  Hill  cong.,  by  Ernest  Hersh- 
berger, Oct.  29. 

Peachey-Wert.  Donald  Peachey,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  and  Sandra  Wert, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  by 
Robert  Hartzler,  Oct.  15. 


Schrock-Sizelove.  Jeff  Schrock,  Con- 
gerville.  111.,  Apostolic  Christian  Church,  and 
Rose  Sizelove,  Eureka,  111.,  Roanoke  cong.,  by 
Eldon  King,  Oct.  1. 

Steider-Wonders.  Scott  Steider,  Hesston 
cong.,  Hesston,  Kans.,  and  Glynis  Wonders, 
Oct.  22. 

Sylvester-Graber.  Robert  Sylvester,  Syra- 
cuse, Ind.,  and  Ck)lette  Graber,  Nappanee,  Ind., 
both  of  North  Main  Street  cong.,  by  John  C. 
King,  Oct.  15. 

Yantzi-Ramseyer.  Gregory  Yantzi  and 
Laurie  Ramseyer,  both  of  Tavistock,  Ont.,  East 
Zorra  cong.,  by  Homer  E.  Yutzy,  Aug.  13. 

Yoder-McMahon.  Joseph  Yoder,  Hunting- 
don, Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  and  Lisa  Mc- 
Mahon, Word  of  Life  Fellowship,  by  Meri 
Yoder,  July  30. 


Obituaries 


Gerig,  Vernon  S.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Anna 
(Nebel)  Gerig,  was  born  in  Wayland,  Iowa, 
July  12,  1907;  died  at  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  Oct. 
11,  1988;  aged  81  y.  On  Sept.  14,  1932,  he  was 
married  to  Mabel  Wyse,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Marianna  Roth  and 
Elaine  Schrock),  3 grandchildren,  2 great- 
granddaughters,  one  brother  (Milburn  Gerig), 
and  one  sister  (Rachel  Roth).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  daughter  (Byrdene  Johnson) 
and  one  brother  (Victor  Gerig).  He  was  or- 
dained as  a minister  and  as  a bishop  and 
served  the  Sugar  Creek  congregation.  He  also 
served  as  interim  pastor  at  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex. 
He  was  a member  of  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Oct.  15,  in  charge  of  Glen  Richard  and  Murray 
Krabill;  interment  in  Sugar  Creek  Cemetery. 

Hall,  Mattie  S.  Borntrager,  daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Sara  (Miller)  Borntrager,  was  born 
on  Dec.  21,  1912;  died  of  cancer  at  Uniontown, 
Ohio,  Oct.  19, 1988;  aged  75  y.  She  was  married 
to  Daniel  E.  Hall  Sr.,  who  died  in  1965.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 daughters  (Polly  Hostetler  and  Mar- 
tha Sommers),  5 sons  (Daniel  E.,  Jr.,  Howard 
L.,  Harold  E.,  David  L.,  and  Donald  R.),  23 
grandchildren,  2 sisters,  and  3 brothers.  She 
was  a charter  member  of  Hartville  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Oct.  22,  in  charge  of  Carl  K.  Newswanger  and 
Lee  Ressler;  interment  in  Hartville  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Alice  Weaver,  daughter  of 
John  H.  and  Frances  (Miller)  Weaver,  was 
born  at  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio;  died  at  Pomerene 
Memorial  Hospital,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  Oct.  23, 
1988;  aged  75  y.  She  was  married  to  Cloyse 
Hershberger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Stanley),  2 daughters  (Gwen  miller 
and  Eloise  Hostetler),  and  5 grandchildren. 
She  was  a member  of  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Oct.  26,  in  charge  of  Alvin  Kanagy;  interment 
in  the  church  cemetery. 

Mast,  Timothy  E.,  son  of  Isaac  S.  and  Fan- 
nie (Yoder)  Mast,  was  born  in  Belleville,  Pa.; 
died  in  the  Tel  Hai  Nursing  Home,  Honey 
Brook,  Pa.,  Sept.  30,  1988;  aged  85  y.  He  was 
married  to  Flossie  L.  Jones,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Ellsworth  S.),  2 daugh- 
ters (Helen  Charlton  and  Vivian  Rodeback),  8 
grandchildren,  10  great-grandchildren,  2 
sisters  (S.  Ruth  Roth  and  Eunice  L.  Mast),  and 
one  brother  (Isaac  L.).  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Sandy  Hill  Mennonite  Church,  in 
charge  of  Andrew  Leatherman;  interment  in 
the  Pine  Grove  Mennonite  Cemetery. 


Miller,  Elizabeth  Ann  Miller,  daughter  of 
Harvey  H.  and  Salinda  (Yoder)  Miller,  was 
born  in  Washington,  Iowa,  Oct.  2fr,  1954;  died 
as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident  at  Olds, 
Iowa,  Oct.  7, 1988;  aged  33  y.  On  Mar.  11, 1972, 
she  was  married  to  George  J.  Miller,  who  sur- 
vivies.  Also  surviving  are  4 children  (Jeremy 
J.,  Joseph,  Zachary,  and  Rachel),  her  parents,  2 
brothers  (Roy  D.  and  Robert  L.),  and  one  sister 
(Mary  C.  Miller).  She  was  a member  of  Wash- 
ington Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  11,  in  charge  of 
Herbert  Yoder;  interment  in  West  Union 
Cemetery. 

Rupp,  Harold  Eugene,  son  of  Ira  and  Sarah 
(Yoder)  Rupp,  was  born  in  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
Apr.  16,  1929;  died  after  being  struck  by  a car 
while  riding  a bicycle  at  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Oct. 
31,  1988;  aged  59  y.  Surviving  are  his  mother, 
one  brother  (Don  Rupp),  and  one  sister  (Marie 
Yoder).  He  was  a member  of  Tedrow  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  3,  in  charge  of  Randall  Nafziger; 
interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Shaum,  Hilda  Caroline  Mueller,  daughter 
of  Jacob  and  Elisabeth  (Ellenberger)  Mueller, 
was  born  in  Halstead,  Kans.,  May  6, 1913;  died 
at  Newton  (Kans.)  Medical  Center,  Oct.  28, 
1988;  aged  75  y.  On  Dec.  1,  1961,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Charles  Shaum,  who  died  on  Nov.  17, 
1973.  Surviving  are  4 stepchildren  (Earl,  Ada, 
Esther,  and  Mary  Alice),  5 stepgrandchildren, 
one  brother  (J.  H.  Mueller),  and  3 sisters 
(Amelia  Mueller,  Elfriede  Stucky,  and  Doris 
Ewy).  She  was  a member  of  Hesston  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Oct.  31,  in  charge  of  Phil  Bedsworth, 
Carl  Wiebe,  and  Wes  Jantz;  interment  in  East- 
lawn  Cemetery. 

Steria,  Alvin  M.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Leah 
Steria,  was  born  at  Croghan,  N.Y.,  Mar.  19, 
1915;  died  of  cancer  at  his  home.  Sept.  25, 1988; 
aged  73  y.  On  Aug.  24,  1938,  he  was  married  to 
Laura  Roggie,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 sons  (Gilbert,  Donald,  Alvin,  Jr.,  and 
Robert),  one  daughter  (Helen),  one  brother 
(Richard),  and  3 sisters  (Bertha  Lehman,  Bar- 
bara Roes,  and  Mary  Stiles).  He  was  a member 
of  Croghan  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  28,  in  charge  of  Ju- 
lius Moser,  Darrell  Roggie,  and  Lloyd  Boshart; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  111., 
Nov.  30-Dec.  1 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Fresno,  Calif.,  Dec. 
2-3 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  executive  board, 
Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  3-4 

Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Dec.  6 

Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec.  9 

Interterm,  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Jan.  4-7 

Churchwide  Agency  Finance  Secretary  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Jan. 11 

School  for  Leadership  Training  (Ministers  Week),  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  and  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan. 
16-19 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  annual  meeting,  Cal- 
gary, Alta.,  Jan.  19-21 

Alcohol  Education  Conference,  Laurelvllle,  Pa.,  Jan.  20-22 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  annual  meeting,  Phoenix, 
Arlz.,  Jan.  26-28 

Normal  89,  joint  convention  of  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Normal,  111.,  Aug.  1-6 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Shroud  wasn’t  Jesus’  burial  cloth 
but  its  mystery  remains 

Although  scientific  testing  indicates 
that  the  Shroud  of  Turin  could  not  have 
been  the  burial  cloth  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is 
still  a mystery  how  the  image  of  a 
crucified  man  got  onto  the  linen  cloth,  ac- 
cording to  Cardinal  Anastasio  Balle- 
strero,  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of 
Turin,  Italy.  Radiocarbon  tests  conducted 
independently  by  three  laboratories  show 
that  the  shroud’s  cloth  was  created 
between  1260  and  1390. 

But  Ballestrero  said  that  despite  the 
evidence  that  the  cloth  could  not  have 
been  the  burial  shroud  of  Jesus,  “the  ex- 
ceptional evocative  power  of  the  image  of 
Jesus  Christ  should  be  preserved.”  He 
told  reporters  that  “the  holy  shroud  has 
produced  miracles  and  continues  to.” 


Nicaragua  ends  church-mediated  talks 
with  rebel  Indian  leader 

I The  Nicaraguan  government  has  called 
off  church-mediated  talks  with  Indian 
! rebel  leader  Brooklyn  Rivera  following 
the  signing  of  a peace  treaty  with  a large 
contingent  of  Rivera’s  followers  on  the 
I country’s  remote  Atlantic  coast.  The  talks 
'had  been  recessed  since  May,  when 
Rivera,  coordinator  of  the  Indian  um- 
brella group  Yatama,  was  last  in  the 
capital  city  of  Managua  to  talk  with 
Tomas  Borge,  the  Nicaraguan  interior 
: minister.  The  negotiations  were  sched- 
I uled  to  resume  in  June  but  were  delayed 
j by  Borge’s  hospitalization  for  surgery. 

I Nuns’  leaders  applaud  stinging 
I criticism  of  pastoral  letter  on  women 

The  first  draft  of  a proposed  U.S.  Cath- 
[ olic  bishops’  pastoral  letter  on  the 
1 concerns  of  women  drew  sharp  criticism 
I in  St.  Paul  recently  at  a national  gather- 
ing of  the  leaders  of  religious  orders  rep- 
resenting 96,000  Catholic  nuns.  The  crit- 
icisms by  a panel  were  enthusiastically 
applauded  by  some  670  members  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  of  Women  Re- 
ligious, which  is  the  official  liaison 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  women  su- 
periors in  the  United  States.  The  pan- 
elists denounced  the  draft  for  ignoring 
the  voices  of  women  of  color,  being  super- 
ficial, lacking  intellectual  vigor,  and 
refusing  to  abandon  patriarchy  or  rule  by 
men. 


Sister  Maria  Riley,  a Dominican  nun 
who  is  coordinator  of  the  women’s  project 
at  the  Center  of  Concern  in  Washington, 
suggested  that  the  bishops  should  not  at- 
tempt to  rewrite  the  pastoral  draft.  “I 
don’t  believe  they  are  able,”  she  said.  “I 
don’t  mean  that  as  a put-down.  They 
don’t  understand  the  context  they  were 
asked  to  address.” 

Loretta  Jancoski,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Theological  Studies  at  Seattle 
University,  noted  that  when  it  came  to 
preparing  their  pastorals  on  peace  and 
the  economy,  the  bishops  consulted 
experts  in  every  possible  area.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  draft  on  women’s  concerns 
“leading  feminists  have  been  ignored  and 
are  not  quoted  in  the  draft,”  she  said. 


Bibles  sold  in  secular  Chinese 
bookstores  for  first  time  in  40  years 

Some  10,000  Bibles  published  by  Amity 
Press  were  placed  on  sale  in  a Chinese 
bookstore  chain  recently  in  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  time  the  Bible  has 
been  sold  in  secular  bookstores  since  the 
establishment  of  the  communist  govern- 
ment in  China  nearly  40  years  ago.  The 
Bibles  were  sold  out  within  one  month. 
Despite  this  success,  the  Western- 
sponsored  press  suffers  from  quality-con- 
trol problems  and  will  soon  be  reor- 
ganized. 


Lutherans  striving  for  more  ethnic 
diversity  in  church  growth 

The  newly  formed  Evangelical  Luther- 
an Church  in  America  is  exceeding  its 
goal  of  having  at  least  20  percent  of  its 
new  congregations  serve  “people  of  color 
or  people  whose  primary  language  is  not 
English.”  However,  the  church  is  not 
likely  to  meet  an  overall  goal  of  establish- 
ing 80  new  congregations  during  its  first 
13  months  of  operation,  according  to  Mal- 
colm Minnick,  director  of  mission 
development  for  the  denomination’s  Divi- 
sion for  Outreach.  Minnick  predicted  re- 
cently that  the  church  will  probably  es- 
tablish about  60  new  congregations  by  the 
end  of  January,  when  the  fiscal  year 
ends — 20  congregations  short  of  the  goal. 


Tiny  artifact  ft*om  Solomon’s  Temple 
obtained  by  Israel 

The  first  known  artifact  from  the  tem- 
ple built  3,000  years  ago  by  King  Solomon 
has  been  obtained  by  Israel.  It  is  a tiny 
ivory  bell-shaped  figure  with  four  spikes, 
measuring  43  millimeters  in  height  by  21 
in  width— about  an  inch  and  a half  high 
and  just  under  an  inch  in  width.  Exodus 
28:33-34  and  other  places  in  the  Old 
Testament  refer  to  the  artifact  as  a pome- 
granate. 


The  object  is  the  first  artifact  ever 
found  from  the  first  temple,  which  lasted 
400  years  until  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Babylonians  about  350  B.C.  Other  objects 
have  been  found  from  the  second  temple, 
which  lasted  until  70  A.D.  Jewish  schol- 
ars say  there  were  about  400  such  pome- 
granates in  the  first  temple.  They 
hung  from  the  robes  of  the  high  priest 
and,  along  with  what  the  Bible  describes 
as  bells,  were  used  to  decorate  the  temple. 


CBS  Television  will  phase  out 
religion  unit  at  end  of  1989 

CBS  Television  is  phasing  out  its  re- 
ligious programming  unit  at  the  end  of 
next  year,  thus  ending  a 40-year  tradition 
and  becoming  the  last  of  the  three  major 
commercial  networks  to  take  such  a step. 
“We’re  not  shocked,  just  disappointed,” 
said  Jack  Blessington,  the  former  Catho- 
lic seminarian  and  school  headmaster 
who  succeeded  33-year  veteran  Pamela 
Ilott  as  head  of  the  CBS  religion  depart- 
ment in  1987.  “We  didn’t  have  enough  af- 
filiates using  it,”  Blessington  said  of  the 
unit’s  weekly  half-hour  program.  For  Our 
Times. 


Methodists  seek  funds  fi*om  local 
churches  for  Afi*ica  university 

The  U.S.  United  Methodist  Church’s 
commitment  to  build  a new  $20  million 
university  in  Africa  will  face  a critical 
hurdle  soon  when  local  congregations  are 
asked  to  help  raise  half  of  the  amount 
needed  to  fund  the  project.  The 
university,  scheduled  to  admit  its  first 
class  of  students  by  March  1990,  is  aimed 
at  meeting  the  acute  shortage  of 
theological  training  in  Africa,  the  only 
continent  lacking  a Methodist  university. 


Christian  Aid  Mission  loses 
seal  of  approval 

Questions  surrounding  Christian  Aid 
Mission  led  to  its  expulsion  recently  from 
the  Evangelical  Council  for  Financial  Ac- 
countability for  failure  to  comply  with 
several  standards.  The  dismissal  was  pre- 
cipitated by  former  board  members  and 
employees  who  alleged  conflict  of 
interest,  improper  financial  practices, 
and  management  irregularities  on  the 
part  of  CAM  founder-president  Bob  Fin- 
ley. 

But  Finley  insists  nothing  is  amiss  at 
his  Virginia-based  mission,  which  sup- 
ports national  church  workers  overseas 
on  a budget  of  about  $3  million.  He 
blames  the  fuss  mainly  on  a disgruntled 
former  employee.  Regardless,  the  finance 
council  is  sticking  by  its  decision,  and 
CAM  is  only  the  second  organization  to 
lose  its  seal  of  approval. 
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The  church  in  exile 


From  time  to  time  persons  and  groups  of  people 
find  themselves  at  cross  purposes  with  their  envi- 
ronments. Sometimes  these  are  refugees  who 
have  run  from  an  impossible  situation  or  even 
been  transported  against  their  will. 

To  be  an  exile  or  a refugee  is  to  live  under 
stress.  Ron  Ferguson  wrote  recently  in  Africa 
Newsletter  (October  1988)  about  the  emotional 
suffering  of  refugees  from  Uganda  living  in 
southern  Sudan.  “Many  of  them  bear  the  actual 
scars  of  physical  violence  and  most  who  do  not 
probably  witnessed  someone  else  being  harmed. 
Nearly  all  have  painful  stories  to  tell.”  Scott  Cov- 
erdale  adds  in  the  same  issue  that  “fear  is  a ter- 
rible master,  and  hope  is  hard  to  come  by.” 

The  Jewish  exiles  in  Babylon  must  have  felt 
similar  pain.  Psalm  137  reflects  their  distress  and 
hostility.  Jeremiah  sought  to  help  them  put  the 
experience  into  perspective.  “Thus  says  the  Lord 
of  hosts,”  he  wrote  to  them:  ‘Build  houses  and  live 
in  them;  plant  gardens  and  eat  their  produce. . . . 
Seek  the  welfare  of  the  city  where  I have  sent  you 
into  exile,  and  pray  to  the  Lord  on  its  behalf,  for 
in  its  welfare  you  will  find  your  welfare’  ” (Jer. 
29:5,  7). 

The  political  disturbances  in  North  America 
over  the  last  year  have  been  a distraction.  As  I 
implied  on  October  11,  the  restrictions  placed  on 
the  Canadian  election  provide  what  seems  a much 
more  civilized  system  than  the  dragged-out  U.S. 
arrangement  for  electing  a president.  Yet  in  both 
places  the  politicians  seek  to  get  the  attention  of 
voters  by  appealing  to  their  insecurities  and 
selfish  interests.  It  is  the  politicians’  way. 

Indeed  there  are  those  who  suggest  that  the 
church  should  consider  itself  permanently  in  exile 
because  of  the  difference  in  values  and  priorities 
between  Christians  and  governments.  In  many 
respects  this  has  been  the  experience  of 
Anabaptists  and  Mennonites. 

Yet  life  in  exile,  as  I noted  above,  is  a life  under 
stress.  How  shall  the  stress  be  dealt  with? 
Jeremiah’s  proposal  was  probably  a good  one  for 
that  situation.  It  may  not  translate  directly  to 
ours.  Indeed,  as  Tom  Sine  observes  in  Why  Settle 
for  More  and  Miss  the  Best?  some  Christians  are 
altogether  too  eager  to  build  new  houses. 
However,  in  many  places  in  the  world  Christians 


understand  very  well  that  they  are  at  cross  pur- 
poses with  the  overriding  assumptions  of  their 
societies.  The  writing  of  this  editorial  was  inter- 
rupted by  my  participation  in  a teleconference 
with  John  Stubbs,  a white  South  African  now  liv- 
ing in  New  York  City.  He  told  of  how  he  grew  up 
assuming  white  superiority.  Then  he  was 
converted  and  began  to  realize  that  for  those  in 
Christ  apartheid  is  not  a part  of  faithfulness. 

In  North  America  it  is  perhaps  harder  to  keep 
sensitive  to  our  differences  with  the  culture.  We 
tend  to  assume  if  we  don’t  think  about  it  that 
these  lands  of  relative  freedom  support  us.  Yet 
we  should  take  another  look.  The  U.S.  president- 
elect took  his  stand,  as  his  predecessor  has  done, 
on  lower  taxes  and  higher  military  spending.  Are 
these  Christian  values?  One  of  the  Canadian 
issues  is  the  question  of  free  trade  with  the  U.S. 
What  makes  Canadians  uneasy — as  it  would 
anyone  in  their  situation — is  whether  and  who 
will  gain  and  lose  with  the  change.  A typical  se- 
curity issue. 

In  case  these  issues  do  not  appear  to  us  to  put 
the  church  into  a position  of  exile,  here  is  another 
which  may  get  our  attention:  American  Demo- 
graphics magazine  predicts  that  in  the  1990s  the 
U.S.  will  become  “the  postmarital  society” 
(November  1988).  It  does  not  predict  that  sexual 
activity  will  cease,  but  rather  that  its  practice 
within  a marital  bond  and  the  raising  of  children 
within  a married  household  will  decline. 

“Fully  2.4  million  of  the  nation’s  households  are 
unmarried  couples,  and  one-third  of  them  are  car- 
ing for  children,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau.” 
In  addition,  “Between  1980  and  1985,  the 
birthrate  for  unmarried  women  rose  12  percent 
while  the  birthrate  for  married  women  fell  3 per- 
cent. As  a result,  22  percent  of  all  births  in  1985 
were  to  unmarried  women”  (p.  26). 

How  will  the  churches  respond  to  these  new 
patterns  of  sexual  and  family  life?  Will  we  be  able 
to  take  a stand  with  the  biblical  position  which 
stresses  integrity  and  faithfulness  in  family  rela- 
tionships? Or  will  numbers  among  us  be  inclined 
to  compromise,  as  many  Christians  have  done  on 
security  issues,  and  conclude  that  if  just  about 
everybody  is  doing  it,  this  must  be  the  way  it  is 
done? — Daniel  Hertzler 
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“Christ  the  Cornerstone”  was  the  theme  of  the  first-ever  Joint  convention  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  Here  MC  moderator  Ross  Bender  (right)  and  GC  president  Jacob 
Tilitzky  bring  stones  together  to  symbolize  unity  between  the  two  denominations. 


What  Mennonites  believe 
about  church  unity 


by  George  R.  Brunk  III 

Why  should  Mennonites  be  concerned  about 
unity?  How  shall  we  balance  the  interests  of 
unity  and  faithfulness?  What  is  the  relation  of 
spiritual  oneness  to  structural  unity?  These  and 
other  questions  are  pertinent.  With  no  attempt  to 
be  complete,  I will  offer  a series  of  points  that 
speak  to  the  matter  of  unity  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition. 

We  believe  in  the  vision  of  a people  of  God. 

God’s  purposes  for  redemption  are  linked  to  the 
formation  and  mission  of  a group  that  expresses 
the  divine  will  in  history.  Salvation  is  both  indi- 
vidual and  corporate.  Salvation  is  a reality  of  in- 
dividual-in-community.  This  is  the  believers 
church  vision — committed  individuals  in 
covenant  community  for  the  mission  of  God.  We 
have  also  believed  that  faith  must  become  visible 
in  a distinct,  distinguishable  people  within  the 
larger  society. 

We  believe  in  the  headship  of  Christ.  Unity  in 
the  Christian  faith  is  found  in  one  person — Jesus 
Christ.  Jesus  Christ  encourages  unity  wherever 
his  authority  is  accepted.  This  effect  is  seen  in  the 
expression  “of  the  body  of  Christ.”  The  headship 
of  Christ  causes  us  “to  grow  up  in  every  way  into 
him  who  is  the  head.”  Christ  wills  “to  reconcile  to 
himself  all  things” — including,  therefore,  the 
greater  reconciling  of  this  people.  Church  unity  is 
found  through  the  discovery  of  one  another  while 
searching  for  the  fullness  of  Christ. 

We  believe  in  the  church  as  a sign  to  the 
world.  The  church  is  a city  on  a hill  telling  God’s 
story  through  its  life  as  a community  of  faith. 

The  unity  of  faith  and  the  oneness  of  fellowship 
illustrate  that  function  (John  13:35;  17:21-23).  The 
postscript  of  the  Dortrecht  Confession  (1632), 
which  celebrates  the  overcoming  of  disunion  by 


George  R.  Brunk  III,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  dean  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary  and  moderator-elect  of  the  Mennonite 
Church. 


the  confession,  notes  as  a result  that  “the  light 
[was]  again  put  on  the  candlestick,  to  the  honor  of 
the  nonresistant  Christianity.” 

We  believe  in  the  pursuit  of  unity  in  scrip- 
tural dialogue.  A fact  of  our  common  heritage  is 
the  history  of  Anabaptist  participation  in  con- 
versations with  persons  of  other  theological  posi- 
tions. They  declared  themselves  always  ready  to 
participate  in  Bible  study.  In  this  our  forebears 
showed  a passion  for  the  unity  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  Moreover,  they  rooted  the  search  for  unity 
in  wholehearted  commitment  to  biblical  au- 
thority. 

We  believe  in  unity  in  the  truth.  As  implied  in 
the  preceding  point,  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
tradition  has  held  to  a standard  of  truth  based  in 
the  revealed  truth  of  Scripture.  The  understand- 
ing of  Scripture  in  the  Anabaptist  movement  led 
to  a theological  perspective  which  set  it  off  from 
other  Christian  groups.  While  the  exact  shape  of 
this  Anabaptist  vision  is  not  agreed  upon,  it  is  a 
distinctive  tradition.  Both  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  and  the  Mennonite 
Church  stem  from  this  tradition  and  are  commit- 
ted to  it. 

Richard  MacMaster’s  research  on  our  common 
North  American  experience  previous  to  the 
separation  of  1847  shows  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  a Mennoonite  theological  “center.”  As  reported 
in  his  book.  Land,  Piety,  and  Peoplehood  (Herald 
Press,  1985),  throughout  the  18th  century  the 
Mennonites  were  influenced  by  various  religious 
movements  of  renewal.  A diversity  of  spiritual 
experiences  and  styles  was  accepted  and  in- 
tegrated into  the  church.  However,  Mennonites 
lost  their  identity  and  joined  other  groups  only 
where  the  following  were  compromised: 

•A  sense  of  contrast  between  church  and  so- 
ciety. 

•Discipleship  understood  as  moral  commit- 
ment as  well  as  spiritual  earnestness. 

•The  church  as  a disciplined,  mutually  caring 
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community  (in  contrast  to  individualized  reli- 
gion). 

•Rejection  of  violence  and  warfare. 

The  19th-and-20th-century  experience  appears 
to  support  the  evidence  of  the  earlier  period.  The 
General  Conference  Common  Confession  of  1896, 
which  is  the  briefest  and  most  reduced  confession 
of  the  entire  Mennonite  tradition,  reflects  the 
four  points  listed  above.  There  emerges, 
therefore,  a kind  of  canon  of  Mennonite  theology 
which  should  form  the  standard  for  discussions  of 
Mennonite  unity.  Of  course,  this  Mennonite 
center  cannot  exist  apart  from  the  common  tradi- 
tion of  Christian  orthodoxy  as  witnessed  to  in 
Scripture. 

We  believe  in  truth  as  word  and  deed.  A sig- 
nificant rediscovery  of  the  16th-century 
Anabaptists  was  the  biblical  understanding  of 
truth  as  both  knowing  and  being.  Statements  of 
faith,  then,  are  not  merely  formulas  of  truth  ask- 
ing for  understanding  and  assent,  but  are  testi- 
monies of  the  living  experience  of  truth.  Thus  the 
issues  of  unity  focus  not  only  on  guarding  the  lan- 
guage but  also  on  guarding  the  integrity  of  moral 


and  spiritual  existence.  Truth  as  a basis  for  unity 
is  more  than  a matter  of  confessional  agreement. 
Such  verification  is  made  in  experiences  of  shared 
life. 

We  believe  in  church  unity  that  emphasizes 
the  more  local  and  face-to-face  settings.  An 

Anabaptist-Mennonite  perspective  would  point  to 
living  fellowship  more  than  institutional  struc- 
ture as  the  essential  concern  of  unity.  The  quest 
for  unity  proceeds  most  authentically  “from 
below”  rather  than  “from  above.”  This  is 
consistent  with  our  emphasis  on  the  primacy  of 
the  congregation. 

On  the  one  side  this  would  mean  that  Christian 
unity  is  not  so  much  a matter  of  organic,  that  is 
structural,  union  of  entire  “denominations.”  On 
the  other  side,  this  would  say  that  unification 
should  proceed  from  the  local  to  the  general 
levels.  For  example,  among  North  American 
Mennonites,  dual-affiliated  congregations  and 
district  conferences  are  leading  the  way  in 
cooperating  or  merging.  Cooperation  between 
program  agencies,  while  useful,  is  of  less  signifi- 
cance. 


Nurturing 
Our  Growth 

It  is  vital  to  the  future  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  educate  our  youth  and 
equip  them  to  lead,  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  church  and  the 
world.  Our  educational  pro- 
grams respond  to  the  vision 
of  what  those  needs  may 
be  in  15  to  20  years 
from  now.  In  Men- 
nonite higher  edu- 
cation . . . 


Hesston  College 
Goshen  College 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary 
Eastern  Mennonite  College 
& Seminary 
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Who  holds  the  purse? 


hy  Nancy  Heisey  and  Paul  Longacre 

“If  you  see  a white  person  who  offers  you 
money,  run  away  as  fast  as  you  can!”  Wesley,  a 
young  theological  student  at  Union  Biblical 
Seminary  in  Pune,,  India,  spoke  with  unexpected 
force  as  he  passed  on  the  advice  that  his  father,  a 
Baptist  pastor,  had  given  him. 

Wesley  and  fellow  students  Daniel  and  Prince 
were  seated  on  the  floor  of  the  seminary  guest 
house,  talking  with  us  at  the  request  of  the  dean. 
While  they  were  ill  at  ease  at  first,  words  began 
to  flow  as  they  described  their  experiences  in 


Before  beginning  our  travels,  we 
wondered  how  often  money  would  be  an 
issue  in  our  conversations  with  Christian 
brothers  and  sisters  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 


church  work.  Soon,  with  no  prompting  from  us, 
they  were  engaged  in  a vigorous  discussion 
among  themselves  about  what  happens  when  In- 
dian Christians  have  access  to  foreign  money.  If 
an  evangelist  who  is  poor  suddenly  is  able  to  build 
a nice  house  and  buy  a car,  the  students  agreed, 
all  the  neighbors  know  that  the  evangelist  has 
been  “discovered”  by  rich  Christians  somewhere 
else  in  the  world.  In  response  to  our  question  of 
whether  that  is  good  or  bad  for  Christian  witness, 
Wesley  offered  the  blunt  comment  which  has 
rung  in  our  ears  ever  since. 

Before  beginning  our  travels,  we  wondered  how 
often  money  would  be  an  issue  in  our  conversa- 
tions with  Christian  brothers  and  sisters  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  To  be  honest,  we  worried  that 
perhaps  too  often  conversations  would  circle 
around  requests  for  money  for  church  projects. 
The  topic  of  money  did  indeed  come  up,  but 
seldom  in  the  way  we  had  thought.  The  things  our 
hosts  said  were  not  always  clear  or  easy  to  fit  into 
categories.  And  although  they  did  not  have  solu- 
tions to  questions  about  money  and  how  it  is  used 
in  mission,  they  wanted  us  to  hear  at  least  three 
different  but  related  concerns. 


Nancy  Heisey  and  Paul  Longacre,  Akron,  Pa.,  are  leading 
the  two-year  Mennonite  International  Study  Project  which 
began  in  July  1987.  It  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  and  three  con- 
ferences that  have  overseas  mission  work — Lancaster, 
Virginia,  and  Franconia.  This  article  is  the  fifth  in  a series  of 
occasional  reports  from  the  couple. 


First,  we  were  told,  money  causes  problems 
for  both  receiver  and  giver.  Many  of  those  we 
talked  to  worried  most,  as  Wesley  did,  about  the 
negative  impact  of  foreign  money  on  their  own 
Christian  witness.  Christians  at  the  receiving  end 
have  learned  that  access  to  outside  financial 
resources  often  creates  jealousy,  strife,  and  du- 
plication of  efforts  among  themselves.  Receiving 
too  much  money  can  also  lead  Christians  to  ac- 
cept the  wrong  values.  “All  the  church  groups 
who  have  outside  contacts  get  lots  of  money,”  a 
young  Indian  pastor  told  us.  “They  put  up  lots  of 
posters  and  attract  crowds.  Their  ways  of  doing 
things  give  the  wrong  idea  of  what  the  church  is 
about,  both  to  Christians  and  to  others.” 

Other  Christians  on  the  receiving  end  have 
learned  that  foreign  money  creates  problems  be- 
cause it  makes  them  feel  guilty  or  dependent. 

“Every  time  I went  to  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee or  the  mission  boards  to  ask  for  support,” 
one  Indonesian  Mennonite  leader  told  us,  “they 
always  asked  whether  our  relationship  was  based 
only  on  dollars.  It  made  me  feel  inferior  and 
guilty  that  we  could  not  support  ourselves.”  Ad- 
ded a pastor  in  Thailand:  “Missionaries  did  not 
come  with  the  understanding  that  they  must  take 
as  well  as  give.  For  too  long  our  people  have  been 
expecting  only  to  receive,  to  be  taught.”  Observ- 
ing older  Christians  in  the  role  of  beggar  or 
student  can  make  some  younger  Christians 
cynical,  said  a Yugoslav  Pentecostal  pastor. 

“These  young  people  are  saying,  ‘The  Westerners 
have  bought  our  parents.  They  won’t  buy  us.’  ” 

But  as  our  hosts  were  quick  to  point  out,  money 
causes  problems  for  the  givers  as  well  as  for  the 
receivers.  One  of  the  biggest  problems  wealthy 
Westerners  have  is  believing  that  we  have  all  the 
resources  and  that  those  who  are  financially  poor 
have  none.  “Westerners  think  that  money  solves 
everything,”  the  director  of  the  Student  Christian 
Movement  of  India  told  us.  “I  wish  you  could 
understand  our  situations.  Leaders  pay  too 
much  attention  to  outsiders  at  our  meetings.  We  ' 
are  becoming  more  and  more  victims  of  money  I 
and  therefore  of  Western  pressure.”  His  comment 
was  underlined  by  our  Yugoslav  pastor  friend: 
“Unfortunately,  the  evangelical  international 
enterprise  is  still  captive  to  the  spirit  of  colo- 
nialism. There  is  no  giving  and  taking,  no  com- 
mon decision  making.  Westerners  are  still  forcing 
their  own  know-how  and  technology  on  us.” 

Very  few  would  deny  that  Western  Christians  ) 
usually  give  their  money  with  good  intentions.  | 
But  one  church  administrator  in  Switzerland 
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trying  to  express  the  tension  between  the  North 
American  way  of  life  and  theirs.  “We  do  not  think 
North  American  missionaries  could  live  on  the 
church  salaries  French  pastors  receive  even  if 
they  wanted  to.” 

What  are  some  of  the  ways  to  struggle  harder 
with  money  questions,  and  to  change  old  patterns 
of  control  over  money  that  all  Christians  agree 
should  be  used  to  advance  the  work  of  God’s 
kingdom?  No  single  clear-cut  model  has  emerged 
from  our  conversations,  but  a variety  of  com- 
ments and  suggestions  might  help  us  take  some 
first  steps. 

“Should  there  be  a moratorium  on  funding?” 
we  asked  an  administrator  for  an  interchurch  or- 
ganization in  the  Middle  East.  “That  is  not 
realistic,”  he  responded.  “We  need  to  go  on 
demonstrating  that  the  church  is  universal,  that 
sharing  of  funds  and  people  is  a normal  thing.  If 
we  declared  a moratorium,  it  would  not  succeed 


pointed  out  that  those  good  intentions  may  them- 
selves be  the  problem.  “The  burden  of  wanting  to 
give  is  very  heavy  on  Western  churches,”  he 
noted.  “Getting  beyond  it  calls  for  a lot  of  dis- 
cipline.” Often  we  heard  stories  of  disasters  that 
resulted  when  Westerners  did  not  exercise  such 
discipline. 

Second,  we  heard  Christians  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  wondering  who  decides  when  and 
why  they  need  Western  personnel  rather  than 
money  for  their  work.  As  one  English  Mennonite 
pointed  out,  when  London  Mennonite  Fellowship 
faced  the  issue  of  what  it  needed  for  pastoral  sup- 
port, the  members  did  not  sit  down  with  North 
American  administrators  to  talk  about  the 
various  ways  of  meeting  that  need.  Instead,  the 
fellowship  received  word  of  whether  or  not  a 
North  American  worker  would  be  available.  “To 
us,  it  seems  that  you  North  Americans  are  say- 
ing, ‘It  is  our  worker  or  nothing.’  You  don’t  offer 
the  money  that  would  have  gone  to  support  that 
worker.” 

“It  is  the  policy  of  all  Western  mission  boards,” 
came  the  voice  of  a seminary  president  in  Egypt 
almost  as  an  echo.  “It  is  easier  for  them  to  send  a 
person  than  to  provide  funding.  An  Egyptian 
teacher  would  know  the  language,  the  culture, 
and  the  situation,  and  would  cost  one-fourth  of 
what  the  missionary  does.”  He  then  quickly 
added,  “I  don’t  want  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  partnership  in  personnel.  But  we  are  longing 
for  the  day  when  the  majority  of  our  full-time 
faculty  are  Egyptians.” 

Of  course,  this  issue  is  very  complicated. 
Western  decisions  to  reduce  funding,  or  not  to 
provide  salaries  for  local  church  workers,  have 
been  made  in  part  out  of  a desire  to  foster  inde- 
pendence in  those  local  churches.  “I  can  agree  on 
one  hand  with  such  mission  board  policy,”  said 
one  leader  of  PIPKA,  the  mission  and  service 
agency  of  the  Muria  Christian  Churches  of  Indo- 
nesia, one  of  two  Mennonite  conferences  in  that 
country.  “On  the  other,  I do  not  agree  with  their 
decision  to  reduce  funding  to  zero.”  Decisions  on 
whether  to  provide  money  or  people,  as  well  as 
when  to  provide  either,  should  be  made  by  talking 
together,  not  by  the  force  of  a North  American 
policy,  another  pastor  agreed. 

Third,  we  heard  that  the  lack  of  awareness 
of  how  our  wealth  affects  us  is  as  big  an  issue 
for  North  American  Christians  as  is  being 
wealthy  itself.  “North  Americans  do  not  have 
any  concept  of  how  wealthy  they  are,”  said  a staff 
worker  at  the  London  Institute  for  Contemporary 
Christianity.  “Your  wealth  and  technology  are 
daunting  to  Europeans  and  overwhelming  to 
others.”  Added  a British  missiologist  and  long- 
term friend  of  Mennonites:  ‘You  all  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  shopping-mall  culture,  and  I fear 
that  Mennonites  are  losing  their  understanding  of 
how  to  resist  those  trends.”  In  dinner  conversa- 
tion we  heard  several  French  Mennonite  leaders 


Christians  at  the  receiving  end  have 
learned  that  access  to  outside  financial 
resources  often  creates  Jealousy,  strife, 
and  duplication  of  efforts  among 
themselves. 


anyhow.  Roundabout  ways  would  be  found  to  get 
the  money  in.” 

One  Indian  Christian  demonstrated  the 
refreshing  ability  to  be  self-critical,  which  we 
found  among  many  of  those  with  whom  we  spoke. 
“You  should  not  give  money  to  churches  that  are 
not  giving,”  he  advised. 

“We  are  small  and  weak,  and  we  need  links  to 
you,”  said  our  Yugoslav  pastor  friend.  “But  you 
foreign  agencies  should  be  wiser.  The  giving 
agency  should  be  the  listening  party,  not  the  talk- 
ing party.  We  need  to  establish  joint  boards  to  see 
how  money  should  be  used.” 

Several  mission  agencies  based  in  Europe  have 
worked  in  recent  years  to  develop  patterns  that 
are  different  from  the  old  donor-recipient 
systems.  The  Evangelical  Community  of  Apos- 
tolic Action  grew  out  of  the  work  of  the  Paris 
Evangelical  Mission.  It  brings  together  repre- 
sentatives from  46  churches  in  19  countries.  All 
members  request  from  and  contribute  to  a 
central  budget  for  international  mission  work, 
and  decisions  on  how  the  money  is  disbursed  are 
made  by  representatives  of  all  the  churches. 

Another  idea,  as  old  as  the  first  missionaries 
who  spread  out  from  Jerusalem,  is  still  a reality 
for  many  Christians  who  have  few  financial 
resources  for  their  witness.  A French  missiologist 
labeled  this  way  of  working,  “the  missionary  with 
empty  hands.”  By  much  of  what  they  have  said  to 
us,  we  believe,  Christian  sisters  and  brothers  in 
other  places  are  asking  if  more  North  American 
workers  could  find  renewed  readiness  to  meet  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  that  way. 
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Carrying  our  own  bomb 


by  Katie  Funk  Wiehe 

During  the  Cold  War  a reporter  asked  a group 
of  people  what  they  would  buy  if  they  could  af- 
ford it.  One  young  man  replied,  “A  home  in  the 
country  for  my  father  and  mother.  There  they 
would  be  free  from  fear  of  atom  bombs.  I’d 
provide  a cellar  built  of  lead,  too,  in  case  of  acci- 
dental bombing  or  a near-miss.” 

Kansas  journalist  E.  B.  White  responded:  “If 
fear  is  part  of  a person’s  baggage,  it  doesn’t  make 
much  difference  where  he  dwells;  he  will  carry 
his  bomb  with  him.” 

Fear?  Who  today  isn’t  infected  by  it?  We  are 
fed  fear  daily  by  the  mass  media  and  by  the 
general  stance  of  society.  For  example,  in  today’s 
mail  I received  an  offer  to  extend  the  warranty  on 
my  VCR  to  avoid  fear  of  future  repair  bills. 
Another  letter  invites  me  to  take  out  cancer  in- 
surance, for  “over  the  years,  approximately  three 
out  of  four  families  will  be  touched  by  cancer.” 

Heavy  load  of  fear.  Many  people  carry  a heavy 
load  of  fear  daily,  and  such  mail  only  increases  it. 
Are  my  appliances  all  lemons?  Will  I get  cancer? 
What  do  I do  if  my  cholesterol  keeps  going  up  and 
blood  pressure  does  not  go  down?  Then  there  is 
fear  of  street  muggings,  robberies,  and  rape. 
Parents  fear  for  the  physical,  spiritual,  and  emo- 
tional well-being  of  family  members.  Children 
fear  their  parents  may  split  up. 

Some  fears  are  more  subtle  but  still  as  perva- 
sive. There’s  the  fear  of  getting  caught  without 
deodorant  the  morning  of  a hot  day,  of  looking 
tired,  of  looking  tacky. 

Toward  evening  there’s  the  fear  of  not  sleeping 
well.  And  what  if  during  the  night  the  power  goes 
off  and  you’ve  finally  found  deep  sleep?  You  jump 
out  of  bed  and  set  both  an  electric  and  key-wind 
clock. 

Many  fears  are  legitimate  and  should  not  be 
disregarded,  but  if  fear  controls  our  lives,  faith 
crawls  into  a corner  defeated.  “We  don’t  over- 
come anymore,  the  art  has  been  lost,  and  people 
are  afraid  of  everything,”  writes  Jacques  Ellul  in 
Living  Faith. 

When  people  are  stressed,  they  don’t  turn  to 
faith  in  God.  They  hunt  out  someone  to  teach 
them  coping  strategies  so  they’ll  become  more 
self-reliant  and  less  prone  to  defer  to  others.  To 
encourage  Christians  to  face  their  fears  with 
something  as  intangible  as  faith  seems  an  anach- 
ronism in  a highly  technological  society.  What 
can  faith  do  in  the  light  of  hard  data? 

These  hard  data  may  make  us  more  fearful,  but 


Katie  Funk  Wiebe,  Hillsboro,  Kans.,  is  a writer,  speaker, 
and  professor.  Her  most  recent  book,  published  by  Herald 
Press  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  is  Bless  Me  Too,  My 
Father. 


in  the  words  of  Robert  N.  Bellah  in  Habits  of  the 
Heart,  they  also  encourage  faith,  not  in  God,  but 
in  “technological  materialism.”  Redemption  from 
daily  trials  and  troubles  is  just  another  invention 
away.  People  hope,  desperately  yearn,  for  just 
another  scientific  discovery  that  will  finally  bring 
to  humanity  the  solution  to  its  ills  of  body,  mind, 
and  spirit,  writes  Bellah. 

They  can’t  accept  that  sometimes  the  way  is 
not  a jet  flight  over  the  trial,  but  a slow  plodding 
through  it.  They’ve  been  taught  that  life  owes 
them  freedom  from  any  adversity.  Ellul  writes 
that  our  society  therefore  trusts  as  ultimate 
redeemer  whatever  people  can  find  to  protect 
them  from  fear  instead  of  God. 

Ellul  has  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  basis 
for  these  many  fears.  Past  generations  faced  and 
overcame  many  adversities,  such  as  war,  revolu- 
tion, famine,  errors,  obstacles,  lies,  wandering  in 
the  desert,  and  persecution.  But  modern  society 
has  lost  its  memory  of  how  earlier  generations 
overcame  adversity.  These  old  stories  of  overcom- 
ing are  not  part  of  contemporary  experience. 
Therefore,  this  generation  is  incapable  of  immu- 
nizing itself  against  the  fears  of  the  present. 

With  no  models  to  inspire,  encourage,  and  sup- 
port, people  become  fearful.  Instead  of  being  will- 
ing to  take  real  moral  risks  in  life,  they  take  false 
risks,  very  often  physical  ones,  such  as  the  daring 
mountain  climb,  automobile  race,  and  so  forth. 
None  of  these  risks  have  much  to  do  with  every- 
day life  where  survival  is  at  stake,  writes  Ellul. 

Instead  of  heroes  of  faith,  our  society  promotes 
television  and  athletic  celebrities  who  entertain 
and  share  their  feats  of  physical  prowess  rather 
than  spiritual  and  moral  courage. 

Each  year  we  are  encouraged  to  add  another 
kind  of  protection  through  insurance  and  other 
devices  for  protection  of  property,  body,  and 
spirit.  Will  personal  salvation  insurance  be  the 
next  kind  offered  Christians,  fully  covering  the 
economic  costs  of  a future  fall  from  God’s  grace? 

Fear  index  mounts.  I’ll  admit  my  own  fear 
index  mounts  when  I feel  society  being  overrun 
by  corruption  and  God’s  lamp  of  truth  growing 
dim.  Then  I turn  to  familiar  friends  for  comfort. 

One  friend  is  F.  B.  Meyer  and  his  exposition  of 
Christ  in  Isaiah.  My  copy  is  printed  on  cheap  pulp 
paper  and  uses  outdated  religious  language.  It  is 
probably  90  years  old.  But  for  a time  I stand  with 
the  fearful  Israelites  in  Babylonian  exile  and 
allow  the  prophet  Isaiah’s  simple  words  of 
comfort  to  quiet  my  heart  and  teach  me  that 
God’s  way  is  trust,  not  fear. 

Then  I can  say  with  the  psalmist,  “At  such  time 
as  I am  afraid,  I will  trust  in  God.”  God  will  never 
abandon  me. 
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^COMMITMENT  \ 


EXPERIENCE 
THE  JOY 
OF  GIVING 


In  the  Argentine  Chaco,  the  church  is 
celebrating  its  anniversary. 

The  people  are  giving  gifts  to  the  church. 
Raphael  and  Ruth  want  to  give  something. 
What  can  they  give  of  the  little  they  hav^ 
They  own  a table  and  two  chairs. 

They  decide  to  give  one  of  their  two  chairs 
to  the  church.  Like  Raphael  and  Ruth, 
experience  the  joy  of  giving! 


Send  your  gift  this  Advent  season  to 

Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions 

Box  370  • Elkhart,  Indiana  46515-0370 
Telephone  219/294-7523 

Calling  people  to  faith, 
growth,  service 
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Church  news 


MBM  board  hikes  budget  slightly 
but  notes  loss  of  purchasing  power 


Discussions  about  a 1989  budget  in 
light  of  Vision  95  dominated  the  Oct.  27- 
29  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The  board, 
which  met  at  MBM  headquarters  in  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  approved  a 1989  contribution 
budget  of  $5.2  million— up  4 percent  from 
this  year’s  $5  million.  The  new  budget 
provides  for  little  new  program,  however, 
because  of  increased  costs  both  in  North 
America  and  overseas. 

While  contributions  to  MBM  have  in- 
creased from  $1.5  million  in  1971  to  $4.9 
million  last  year,  purchasing  power  has 
actually  decreased.  “The  reality  is  that  we 
need  more  money  simply  to  do  what  we 
have  been  doing,”  said  MBM  president 
Paul  Gingrich.  “The  MBM  mandate,  to 
lead  the  church  in  mission  vision,  re- 
quires money.  We  don’t  think  the  church 
wants  us  to  cut  back.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  seems  the  Mennonite  Church  is  not  able 
to  fund  enlarged  churchwide  mission  ef- 
forts.” 

Contributions  at  the  end  of  October 
were  $165,000  behind  projections.  A con- 
tributing factor  may  be  overall  en- 
thusiasm for  Vision  95.  “We  praise  God 
for  the  way  Vision  95  has  caught  on  in 
local  congregations  and  conferences,” 
said  Gingrich.  “That  means  more  mission 
will  be  done  on  the  local  level.  However,  if 
giving  doesn’t  increase  accordingly,  that 
will  mean  less  money  for  churchwide 
agencies.  These  trends  may  mean  the  role 
of  a churchwide  mission  agency  is  chang- 
ing. This  is  a long-term  question  which 
the  church  should  ponder.” 

In  other  matters,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors approved  an  AIDS  policy  for  staff. 
The  policy  says  MBM’s  response  “will  be 
primarily  pastoral  and  loving  in  nature” 
to  employees  who  have  the  AIDS  virus.  It 
permits  continued  employment  as  long  as 
the  employee’s  job  performance  is 
acceptable  and  the  employee  adheres  to 
practices  that  don’t  pose  a threat  of 
transmission  to  others. 

The  policy  also  calls  for  confidentiality: 
“Only  those  who  MBM  (in  consultation 
with  the  individual)  believes  must  know 
will  be  informed.”  The  statement  explains 
that  confidentiality  “will  be  respected  for 
the  benefit  of  the  infected  person  and  the 
family.  The  point  is  not  to  try  to  cover  up 
the  matter,  but  to  allow  time  to  gain  com- 
plete information  regarding  the  diagnosis 
and  possible  points  of  contraction  before 
disclosure.” 

The  AIDS  policy  is  similar  to  one 
adopted  earlier  this  year  by  the  Council  of 
International  Ministries — a group  of  17 


Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  mis- 
sion agencies  of  which  MBM  is  a member. 

The  board  expressed  appreciation  to 
Mennonite  Health  Services  for  its  “steps 
of  reorganization  this  past  year.”  The 
board  also  confirmed  its  intention  to  re- 
late and  transfer  all  MBM  Health  and 
Welfare  programs  to  MHS,  the  renamed 
health-care  subsidiary  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S. 

The  action  clears  the  way  for  negotia- 
tions to  begin  on  the  transfer  of  indi- 
vidual MBM  health-care  institutions,  of 
which  there  are  18.  A small  committee  of 
MBM  board  and  staff  was  named  to  work 
out  details  of  an  interim  agreement 
between  MBM  and  MHS. 

Elsewhere,  the  board  approved  the  ap- 
pointment or  reappointment  of  35  per- 
sons to  overseas  assignments  (many  of 
them  short-term)  in  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  India,  Japan,  Nepal,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Spain. 

The  board  also  heard  stories  of  MBM 
work  around  the  world,  including: 

•Voluntary  Service  workers  who  aid 
low-income  black  people  in  Noxubee 
County,  Miss.,  and  homeless  persons  in 
Richmond,  Va. 

•Missionaries  who  walk  alongside  In- 
dian Christians  in  the  Chaco  area  of  Ar- 
gentina. 

•A  new  program  bringing  youth  from 
troubled  Northern  Ireland  to  North 
America  for  a year. 

— Phil  Richard  for  MBM 


Christmas  radio  special, 
The  Gift  of  a Giggle,’ 
offered  to  stations 

“A  surprise  for  the  world  is  the  gift  of  a 
giggle  in  the  baby  Jesus,”  sing  children  in 
the  new  30-minute  radio  special  being  of- 
fered to  radio  stations  in  North  America 
for  use  during  the  Christmas  season. 

Called  The  Gift  of  a Giggle,  the  pro- 
gram features  the  warmth,  humor,  and 
humanity  of  narrator  Steve  Allen,  sur- 
rounded by  recollections  by  various 
persons  and  the  song,  “The  Gift  of  a Gig- 
gle.” 

“When  we  were  children,  we  knew  that 
Christmas  was  a time  for  giggles,”  says 
Allen,  a comedian,  actor,  and  pianist. 
“Have  we  lost  that  understanding,  and  if 
so,  why?  Maybe  some  of  us  Christians 
just  take  our  religion  too  seriously.  God 
doesn’t,  and  he  started  the  whole  thing.” 

The  program  is  a production  of  Sand- 


Castles  International,  an  ecumenical 
media  cooperative  which  includes  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  Ron  Byler  of 
MBM  served  as  coproducer  of  the  project; 
the  Media  Ministries  Department  of 
MBM  is  responsible  for  its  distribution. 

SandCastles  also  is  offering  ten  30- 
second  radio  spots  called  Sounds  of  Hope 
for  the  celebration  of  slain  civil  rights 
leader  Martin  Luther  King’s  birthday  on 
Jan.  16.  Each  spot  includes  a five-second 
excerpt  from  King  and  terse  insights 
from  host  Steve  Allen. 

In  late  November,  8,500  radio  stations 
received  a packet  urging  them  to  use  The 
Gift  of  a Giggle  and  Sounds  of  Hope. 

Persons  willing  to  encourage  radio  sta- 
tions in  their  area  to  broadcast  either  of 
the  programs  should  contact  Lois 
Hertzler  at  MBM  Media  Ministries,  1251 
Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 


Big  crowds  help  Goshen 
celebrate  20th  year 
of  Study-Service  Term 

A record  number  of  alumni,  parents  of 
students,  and  friends  thronged  the  Go- 
shen College  campus  recently  as  the 
school  celebrated  the  20th  anniversary  of 
its  international-education  requirement 
with  a “Festival  Internationale.” 

The  celebration  began  with  an  all- 
school study  day.  Rodrigo  Madrigal,  for- 
eign minister  of  Costa  Rica  delivered  an 
address  on  “Costa  Rica  and  Goshen:  Com- 
mon Pathways  to  Peace.”  He  said 
Goshen’s  commitment  to  peace  “has 
reached  beyond  the  theoretical  and  has 
become  a distinctive  trait  of  this  college’s 
character.” 

Invited  representatives  of  countries 
that  have  been  sites  for  Study-Service 
Term  units  gave  presentations  on  the  cur- 
rent socioeconomic  situation  in  their 
countries.  Other  activities  were  an  “Okto- 
berfest”  cider  break  with  music  provided 
by  a German-style  band,  a cricket  match 
by  Kratz-Miller-Yoder  residence  halls, 
and  a concert  of  Jamaican  reggae  music. 

In  an  address  on  “Peace  and  Dem- 
ocracy in  Central  America,”  the  Costa 
Rican  foreign  minister  said  the  peace 
process  in  Central  America  is  caught  in 
an  “awkward  moment.”  Because  of  un- 
favorable political  situations  in  several  of 
the  countries  which  signed  the  peace  plan 
initiated  by  Costa  Rican  President  Oscar 
Arias,  the  peace  process  is  now  at  a 
standstill.  “We  have  to  wait  a little  bit  for 
the  peace  process  to  start  up  again,” 
Madrigal  said.  “When  I think  of  our  many 
efforts  for  peace  in  Central  America,  I 
want  to  believe  that  they  are  indeed 
contributions  to  a world  that  cannot  af- 
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ford  violence  and  intolerance  any  more.” 

Activities  the  following  day  combined 
traditional  Alumni  Reunion  and  Parents 
Day  events  with  SST  celebrations.  Mark- 
ing the  50th  and  25th  anniversaries  of 
their  graduations  were  the  classes  of  1938 
and  1963.  Parents  heard  Henry  Weaver, 
deputy  director  of  study-abroad  pro- 
grams for  the  University  of  California, 
speak  on  international  education.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Goshen’s  SST. 
Former  SST  participants  met  in  11  spe- 
cial SST-site  reunions. 

Approximately  700  alumni,  spouses, 
and  college  friends  heard  Theodore  Hes- 
burgh,  president  emeritus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  address  a gala 
banquet.  Although  many  schools  are  now 
embracing  international  education,  Hes- 
burgh  told  the  Goshen  crowd,  “You  were 
the  people  who  began  early,  when  other 
were  sleeping  at  the  switch.” 

Paul  Mininger,  president  emeritus  of 
Goshen  College,  and  Henry  Weaver  re- 
ceived gifts  commemorating  their  roles  in 
starting  the  international-education  pro- 
gram. 

The  class  of  1958  presented  a check  for 
$70,000  to  establish  a fund  honoring  Mary 
Oyer,  former  longtime  music  professor. 
The  class  hopes  that  the  new  fund,  which 
marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  its  gradua- 
tion, will  grow  large  enough  to  endow  a 
chair  in  Oyer’s  honor. 


New  York  City  churches 
sing  and  experience  unity 
at  annual  meeting 

“Unity”  was  taught,  sung,  and  expe- 
rienced during  the  fifth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  New  York  City  Mennonite 
Churches  held  recently  at  Ebeneezer 
Baptist  Church  in  Flushing,  Queens.  The 
youth  choir  of  Seventh  Avenue  Men- 


nonite Church,  directed  by  Melody  Pan- 
nell,  wrote  the  theme  song  and  led  the 
singing. 

Some  15  congregations  came  to  the 
convention  from  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Man- 
hattan, Queens,  and  Staten  Island. 
Keynote  speaker  Lawrence  Chiles,  pastor 
of  South  Christian  Street  Mennonite 
Church  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  urged  his  lis- 
teners to  “keep  on  keeping  on”  in  building 
the  kingdom  in  New  York  City. 

“Our  unity  is  in  Christ,”  said  Chiles, 
emphasizing  that  Christians  must  be  in- 
tentional about  unity  and  that  means 
they  will  get  together.  Their  evangelism 
will  be  as  great  as  their  unity. 

Following  each  congregational  pre- 
sentation, when  people  sang  and  gave 
testimonies,  the  congregational  repre- 
sentatives chose  a rolled  banner  from 
those  which  each  congregation  had  de- 
signed and  brought  to  the  convention.  Ex- 
citement mounted  as  each  banner  was  un- 
furled, knowing  that  the  congregation 
who  had  made  it  would  join  them  for 
times  of  prayer  and  fellowship  through- 
out the  year. 

Within  the  New  York  City  Council  of 
Mennonite  Churches,  10  congregations 
are  affiliated  with  Lancaster  Conference, 
five  are  with  Atlantic  Coast  Conference, 
one  is  with  Conservative  Conference,  and 
one  is  affiliated  with  the  council  only. 
Seven  congregations  are  primarily  Span- 
ish-speaking and  two  use  the  Garifuna 
language  of  Central  America. 

The  representatives  noted  with  sadness 
that  Vincent  Martinez,  former  church 
administrator  and  pastor  of  Glad  Tidings 
Mennonite  Church,  resigned  from  both 
positions  last  March.  Glad  Tidings  sub- 
sequently closed  and  leadership  is  being 
sought  for  a new  ministry  in  that  South 
Bronx  community. 

Christina  Cruz,  age  5,  was  asked  during 
the  convention  if  she  was  happy  to  be 
there  or  would  she  rather  be  at  home.  She 
answered,  “I  really  want  to  be  here.” 


Following  the  convention  she  made  a 
paper  banner  for  her  parents  which  said, 
“I  love  the  Mennonite  Church.” 

— Marian  Sander 


MCC  U.S.  works  at 
program  evaluation 
and  priorities 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  took  its  next  step 
during  a recent  meeting  in  Akron,  Pa.,  in 
evaluating  program  and  deciding 
priorities  as  well  as  determining  its  rela- 
tionship with  Mennonite  Health  Services. 

The  committee  asked  each  of  the  16 
MCC  U.S.  department  heads  to  bring  to 
its  next  meeting  the  materials  it  will  use 
when  deciding  priorities  for  the  next 
decade.  Among  the  materials  requested  is 
a report  on  what  could  be  done  with  a 20 
percent  increase  and  a 20  percent 
decrease  in  budget. 

This  review  of  U.S.  programs  coincides 
with  the  federal  government’s  drastic  re- 
duction of  funds  for  social  service  pro- 
grams in  the  early  1980s.  Until  then,  the 
MCC  U.S.  voluntary  service  program  re- 
ceived stipends  from  agencies  where  it 
had  workers.  When  government  funds  to 
these  social  service  agencies  were  cut,  the 
agencies  could  no  longer  afford  to  pay 
these  stipends.  Now,  with  these  stipends 
gone  and  the  MCC  regional  offices  want- 
ing to  increase  local  programs,  the  MCC 
U.S.  budget  is  tight,  with  little  room  for 
new  initiatives. 

The  committee  also  discussed  the  rela- 
tionship of  MHS  to  MCC  U.S.  and  to  the 
church.  Presently  MHS  is  linked  to  the 
church  through  MCC  U.S.,  which  ap- 
proves its  mission  statement  and  bylaws, 
approves  its  chief  executive  officer,  and 
appoints  members  to  its  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

Some  committee  members  believe  MCC 
U.S.  continues  to  be  the  best  tie  to  the 
churches.  Others  are  asking  if  MHS 
should  have  another  line  of  accountability 
to  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
churches.  MHS  includes  eight  mental 
health  institutions,  Mennonite  Develop- 
mental Disability  Services,  and  mental 
health  advocacy  programs  for  congrega- 
tions and  families. 

The  committee  asked  its  chairperson, 
Phil  Rich  of  Archbold,  Ohio,  to  name  a 
small  committee  to  research  options  and 
bring  recommendations  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

In  another  matter,  VS  director  Lynette 
Meek  reported  that  the  unit  in  Min- 
neapolis closed  in  August  when  the  two 
couples  serving  there  completed  their 
terms.  MCC  U.S.  had  earlier  decided  not 
to  replace  these  workers  due  to  financial 
constraints  and  lack  of  suitable  candi- 
dates. The  VSers  were  involved  in  a 
ministry  with  Native  Americans. 


^ Representatives  of  Seventh  Avenue  Mennonite  Church  sing  at  the  New  York  City  gathering. 
I Among  them  are  93-year-oid  Louise  Pope  (ieft)  and  three-year-old  Candace  Arnold. 
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Ruth  Yoder  and  Gloria  Horst  Rosenberger 
look  over  the  items  at  University  Mennonite’s 
new  Selfhelp  Crafts  Shop. 


KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

The  U.S.  presidential 
campaign  of  1987-88 

The  longest  U.S.  presidential  campaign 
in  history  ended  on  Nov.  8 with  the  elec- 
tion of  George  Bush.  In  my  opinion  the 
most  disturbing  part  of  the  process  was 
the  superficiality  of  the  treatment  of 
lesser  issues  that  were  discussed  ad 
nauseam  on  TV  and  in  the  press.  At  the 
same  time  the  candidates  failed  to  come 
to  grips  with  other  important  problems 
faced  by  the  nation — some  were  scarcely 
mentioned. 

The  flag  salute  is  one  good  illustration. 
Michael  Dukakis  vetoed  a Massachusetts 
bill  which  would  have  required  public 
school  teachers  to  lead  their  classes  in  the 
flag  salute.  Bush  said  repeatedly,  “I 
would  have  signed  that  bill.”  The  treat- 
ment of  this  issue  was  superficial  because 
scarcely  any  mention  was  made  of  the  un- 
derlying constitutional  issue  involved. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  had  declared  a 
similar  West  Virginia  law  invalid.  Bush 
was  saying  that  his  judgment  was  not 
only  superior  to  that  of  Dukakis  but  to 
that  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  well.  A less 
superficial  analysis  of  the  question  would 
have  involved  a consideration  of  the  pur- 
pose of  a constitution  in  a democracy. 

A democracy  is  a form  of  government 
in  which  the  will  of  the  majority 
generally  prevails.  But  if  it  were  only  that 
we  wouldn’t  need  a constitution.  The 
American  Constitution  tempers  majority 
rule  with  certain  safeguards  which  are 
clearly  outlined  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
These  prevent  a majority  from  taking  ac- 
tion which  would  deny  basic  rights  to 
minorities.  In  the  West  Virginia  pledge  of 
allegiance  case  the  minority  were  the  Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses.  This  minority  is  rela- 
tively small  but  no  less  important  be- 
cause it  is  small.  If  we  run  roughshod 


Local  church  opens 
Selfhelp  Crafts  shop 
in  State  College,  Pa. 

University  Mennonite  Church  of  State 
College,  Pa.,  has  opened  a Selfhelp  Crafts 
shop  in  its  meetinghouse.  Volunteers 
from  the  congregation  staff  the  shop  for 
three  hours  each  Wednesday,  selling  tra- 
ditional handcrafts  from  more  than  30 
countries. 

The  shop  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  annual 
Christmas  Craft  Sale  held  at  the  meet- 
inghouse for  the  past  several  years.  Fu- 
ture plans  for  the  shop  include  expanding 
inventory  and  hours  of  operation  during 
the  holiday  shopping  season. 


over  one  minority,  what  is  to  prevent  do- 
ing the  same  to  others? 

There  are  many  minorities  in  a plu- 
ralistic nation.  I’m  not  referring  only  to 
Amish,  Jews,  blacks,  or  Hispanics. 
American  millionaires  are  another 
minority!  Should  a law  be  passed  con- 
fiscating all  income  earned  above,  say, 
$40,000  annually?  (Something  like  this 
was  actually  seriously  considered  during 
World  War  II.) 

The  Massachusetts  prison  furlough 
program  is  another  example.  Because 
Massachusetts  had  furloughed  a prisoner 
who  then  committed  a heinous  crime, 
Dukakis  as  the  state’s  governor  was  said 
to  be  “soft  on  crime.”  Although  it  was 
pointed  out  that  most  other  states  and  the 
federal  government  have  similar  fur- 
lough programs,  the  discussion  never 
really  got  to  the  root  issue  involved;  is  a 
prison  primarily  for  the  rehabilitation  or 
for  the  punishment  of  offenders?  I submit 
that  a “kinder  and  gentler”  nation  will 
emphasize  rehabilitation. 

The  ultimate  of  punishment  is,  of 
course,  the  death  penalty.  Dukakis  was 
called  “soft  on  crime”  because  he  opposed 
the  death  penalty  “on  philosophical” 
grounds.  But  there  was  little  discussion 
of  whether  the  prospect  of  a death 
penalty  actually  is  a deterrent  to  crime. 
Are  crime  rates  higher  in  the  17 
American  states  which  do  not  have  the 
death  penalty?  Or,  is  it  higher  in  Canada 
and  most  western  European  countries 
which  have  long  since  abandoned  the  use 
of  capital  punishment?  (The  answer  is 
no.) 

Are  we  comfortable  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  death  penalty  is  most 
widely  used  in  the  Soviet  Union,  China, 
and  other  totalitarian  countries  and 
military  dictatorships?  In  states  using  the 
death  penalty,  why  are  executions  of 
blacks  disproportionately  large?  Could  it 
be  that  the  real  motivating  force  for  the 
death  penalty  is  the  desire  for  revenge? 


University  Mennonite  Church  feels  the 
craft  shop  is  an  opportunity  to  Strengthen 
its  Anabaptist  witness  to  the  State  Col- 
lege community  and  nearby  Penn  State 
University.  ^ 

The  items  for  sale  include  baskets  from 
Kenya,  teak  elephants  from  Thailand,  I 
brass  work  from  India,  jewelry  from  Ne-  ' 
pal,  and  handblown  glass  from  Taiwan. 

All  proceeds  go  to  the  Selfhelp  Crafts 
program  of  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee. The  program,  which  serves  30,000  ar- 
tiskns  in  more  than  30  developing  coun- 
tries, seeks  long-term  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  hunger  and  poverty  by  pro- 
viding marketing  assistance  for  needy 
craftspeople. — Krista  Weidner 


Other  issues  which  should  have  been 
discussed: 

•Is  the  tidal  wave  of  corporate  take- 
overs good  for  the  American  economy?  Or 
does  it  benefit  primarily  stockholders,  in- 
vestment bankers,  and  attorneys?  {The 
Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that  the 
Wachtell-Lipton  law  firm  charged  Kraft 
$20  million— at  least  $5,000  per  hour  for 
each  of  the  lawyers  working  on  the  case — 
in  its  takeover  by  Philip  Morris.) 

•Who  should  pay  for  the  rescue  of  the 
hundreds  of  savings-and-loan  companies 
which  are  threatened  with  failure?  Shall 
it  be  the  sound  savings-and-loans  through 
higher  insurance  assessments— or  the 
taxpayer?  The  total  cost  is  variously  esti- 
mated to  be  from  $50  to  $100  billion. 

•The  constitution  clearly  gives 
Congress  the  right  to  declare  war.  But  in 
all  military  action  since  the  Korean  War 
the  president  has  spent  billions  of  dollars 
and  involved  many  thousands  of 
American  troops  overseas  without  the  re- 
quired congressional  declaration  of  war. 
Shouldn’t  an  issue  of  this  magnitude  be 
discussed  in  a presidential  campaign? 

•Millions  of  people  live  south  of  the 
United  States  in  Mexico  and  Central  and 
South  America.  Their  populations  are 
growing  much  more  rapidly  than  the  U.S. 
population;  many  of  the  people  there  are 
very  poor;  they  are  deeply  in  debt  to 
American  banks.  This  is  a time  bomb 
with  a fuse  of  uncertain  length.  Isn’t  this 
an  issue  for  extended  public  debate  rather 
than  one  which  we  simply  ignore— hoping 
that  it  will  go  away? 

Many  more  important  problems  could 
be  added  to  the  above  list.  If  we  can’t  get 
the  candidates  to  discuss  issues  of  over- 
riding importance,  I would  favor  much 
shorter  campaigns  (Canada  should  be  a 
model  for  us).  The  press  and  the  air  waves 
might  then  be  filled  with  analyses  of  real 
problems  rather  than  endless  debate  on 
who  would  make  the  better  president. 

— Carl  Kr eider 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  inake  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Wendell  Miller,  Ames,  Iowa 

Good  article  by  Merle  Good  on  not  vot- 
ing (Oct.  11)!  I will  take  his  challenge. 

First,  I would  like  to  add  some  reasons 
for  not  voting.  As  Christians,  we  are 
servants  of  God  and  should  be  working  to 
discern  his  will  on  issues,  not  trying  to 
find  out  what  the  majority  thinks.  Be- 
sides, Christians  don’t  obey  laws  made  by 
the  majority  if  they  feel  the  laws  go 
against  the  will  of  God.  (See  Acts  5:29.) 
Thus,  voting  implies  we  support  a system 
that  we  don’t  truly  believe  in. 

Also,  I believe  that  voting  for  a candi- 
date makes  the  voter  at  least  partially 
responsible  for  all  the  actions  of  the 
candidate.  Candidates  that  I can  support 
under  that  criteria  are  rare. 

Nevertheless,  I have  voted  in  past  elec- 
tions and  will  vote  in  the  future.  The  ma- 
jority of  U.S.  citizens  don’t  vote,  ap- 
parently out  of  apathy  and/or  ignorance 
of  the  issues.  My  not  voting  would  likely 
be  interpreted  as  being  a member  of  that 
majority,  not  servanthood  to  God.  Voting 
for  candidates  who  will  likely  lose  has 
been  the  compromise  I decided  was  best 
for  me.  Perhaps  casting  a blank  ballot 
would  be  a better  option,  as  I find  it  too 
easy  to  get  caught  up  in  the  power  strug- 
gles of  winning. 

The  second  reason  for  voting  is  to  ex- 
press my  concern  for  how  the  U.S.  affects 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Traditionally,  U.S. 
Mennonites  didn’t  vote  because  of  a desire 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  world. 


That  is  no  longer  an  option. 

This  leaves  me  supporting  a system  I 
don’t  believe  in.  However,  I observe  that 
our  economic  system  oppresses,  kills,  and 
impoverishes  more  people  in  the  world 
than  does  our  political  system.  And  isn’t 
the  reason  that  Mennonites  are  con- 
scientious objectors  because  we  love  our 
enemies  and  distant  neighbors?  How  then 
can  we  participate  in  our  economic 
system? 

On  the  other  hand,  living  in  the  U.S.  re- 
quires that  I participate  at  least  partially 
in  the  economic  system — another  incon- 
sistency. I can  only  agree  with  Merle’s 
point  5. 

Overall,  I see  Merle  Good’s  major  con- 
cern being  the  shift  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  away  from  nonresistance  toward 
the  mainstream  of  American  life.  His 
response  is  to  withdraw  politically;  mine 
is  to  partially  witdraw  politically  and  as 
much  as  possible  economically.  I per- 
sonally believe  that  the  economic  aspect 
is  more  important,  but  people  choosing 
this  option  should  not  be  comparing 
themselves  to  mainstream  American  life- 
styles. I recommend  using  third-world 
societies  as  our  guide,  keeping  1 John  3:17 
in  mind. 


Mieke  C.  Malandra,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  printing  the 
article  about  incest  and  about  the  use  of 
alcohol  in  the  church  (Sept.  27,  Oct.  4).  I 
wish  that  we  could  talk  about  abuse  and 
misuse  of  power  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  use  in  talking  about  alcohol  and  its 
abuse.  Like  with  the  alcohol  issue,  there 
needs  to  be  an  “Abuse  Education 


Project,”  with  an  advisory  council  and 
goals.  Women  need  to  learn  about  pro- 
tecting themselves  and  their  daughters. 

Sexual  abuse  is  a criminal  offense.  If 
we  keep  silent  we  aid  and  abet  a criminal. 
Our  patriarchal  church  needs  to  confess 
its  sinful  support  for  one  gender’s  lording 
it  over  the  other,  which  is  perversion  and 
idolatry  of  the  worst  kind.  Men  who  com- 
mit sexual  offenses  must  accept  the  con- 
sequences of  their  behavior  before  their 
repentance  can  be  believed. 

I hope  that  our  anonymous  sister  does 
not  withhold  from  her  father  the  conse- 
quences of  what  he  did.  Has  he  confessed? 
Has  he  repented?  Has  he  accepted  the 
consequences  of  his  abusive  behavior?  If 
not,  his  name  needs  to  be  known  so  that 
we  can  shun  him  until  he  asks  his  daugh- 
ter and  all  women  for  forgiveness  and 
reports  himself  to  the  authorities. 


Jo  Anne  Funk,  Salunga,  Pa. 

Many  thanks  to  the  woman  who  shared 
the  results  of  incest/sexual  assault  in  her 
past  (“The  Tree,”  Sept.  27).  You  did  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  telling  it  like  it  is.  Thanks 
for  your  courage  to  share  the  sorrow  and 
pain,  knowing  that  many  victims  will 
receive  strength  in  identifying  with  you 
and/or  understanding  themselves  better. 
It  appears  to  me  that  victims  are  usually 
the  most  caring  and  sensitive  people  be- 
cause they  have  survived  and  even  grown 
after  trying  to  put  the  pieces  back  to- 
gether. Reality  is  often  living  with  unre- 
solved pain  because  those  around  you 
who  could  be  supportive  refuse  to  want  to 
hurt  with  you — whether  due  to  the  sin  of 
their  own  hands  and  hearts  or  because  it’s 
the  easy  way  out. 


January  1989  at 


Associated 

Mennonite 

Biblical 

Seminaries 


Intertenn  Courses,  January  3-20 


Isaiah 

Ben  C.  OUenburger 


Church  and  Family 
Ross  T.  Bender 


I Hebrews 

Howard  H.  Charles 


Liberation  Theologies 
J.R.  Burkholder 


Anabaptist  History  and  Theology 
C.  J.  Dyck 


Christian  Ministry  in 
the  Urban  World 
(Chicago  and  Elkhart) 

Gary  Martin  & Lawrence  Yoder 


Pastors'  Week,  January  23-27 

"Journey  with  Jonah:  Fleeing  the  Call,  Reaping  the  Harvests 

For  more  information  contact:  Jim  Metzler 

3003  Benham  Ave. 

Elkhart,  Indiana  46517-1999 

2191295-3726 


Leanne  Beyer,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

We  at  Maple  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church  read  Gospel  Herald  weekly  and 
are  very  excited  about  your  courage  to 
print  the  articles  you  have  been  printing 
most  recently.  We  need  to  stop  hiding 
these  issues  under  the  table  and  start  ad- 
dressing them.  How  else  will  we  be 
healed?  How  else  can  we  learn  to  minister 
to  one  another?  And  all  these  issues  are 
much  closer  to  home  than  most  care  to 
admit. 

After  all,  just  because  we  are  Men- 
nonites doesn’t  mean  we’ve  stopped  being 
human  beings.  And  if  we  are  to  follow 
Christ’s  example,  we  need  to  open  our 
arms  to  the  victims  of  sexual  abuse,  al- 
coholism, domestic  violence,  and  all 
others — especially  the  perpetrators,  the 
rapists,  the  addicts — and  show  them 
Christ’s  love.  Christ  hung  out  with  the 
prostitutes,  the  lepers,  the  outcasts — and 
he  healed  them.  Let’s  be  examples  of 
Christ  to  one  another. 
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Mennoscope 


Meimonite  pastor  joins  South  AMca  vigil.  Mennonite  pastor  Lee  Lowery  (fourth 
from  right)  joined  11  Chicago  religious  leaders  at  the  “Standing  for  the  Truth”  press 
conference  and  vigil  in  front  of  the  South  African  consulate  offices  in  Chicago.  Called 
on  the  eve  of  South  Africa’s  controversial  Oct.  26  elections,  the  event  supported 
church  leaders  there  who  endorsed  a boycott  of  the  segregated  elections.  Some  150 
church  people  participated  in  the  six-hour  vigil  holding  “Standing  for  the  Truth” 
signs  in  nine  South  African  languages.  Lowery  is  pastor  of  Bethel  Mennonite  Com- 
munity Church  in  Chicago. 


A Mennonite  credit  union  is  being  es- 
tablished in  Illinois.  It  received  its  charter 
from  the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion on  Oct.  12  and  hopes  to  open  for  business 
on  Jan.  1.  Its  name  is  Illinois  Mennonite 
Federal  Credit  Union,  and  it  joins  a growing 
number  of  other  Mennonite  credit  unions  in 
Ontario,  Pennsylvania,  Manitoba,  Virginia, 
Kansas,  Ohio,  and  Colorado.  Membership  in 
the  new  credit  union  is  open  to  members  of 
Mennonite  congregations  and  employees  of 
Mennonite  organizations. 

Visa  problems  forced  the  cancellation  of  a 
mission  lecture  series  by  Neuza  Itioka 
scheduled  at  four  Mennonite  colleges  this  fall. 
Itioka,  a young  Brazilian  woman  who  is  in- 
volved in  Christian  leadership  training,  was 
unable  to  secure  a tourist  visa.  She  was  slated 
to  speak  at  Eastern  Mennonite,  Goshen, 
Hesston,  and  Conrad  Grebel  colleges  Oct.  10- 
Nov.  4.  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  the 
sponsor  of  the  lecture  series,  hopes  to  re- 
schedule Itioka  for  next  spring. 

Plans  for  rebuilding  an  interracial 
Mississippi  church  have  been  postponed 

until  next  spring.  The  Mennonite-related 
Fellowship  of  Hope  Church  in  Macon  was 
destroyed  by  an  arsonist  in  August  and  a 
volunteer  “church  raising”  had  been  scheduled 
for  Nov.  11-12.  The  small  congregation  decided 
to  delay  the  event,  however,  until  Mar.  10-11  in 
order  to  decide  whethermr  not  to  rebuild  at  the 
present  location  and  to  work  further  on  build- 
ing design.  Among  the  members  of  the  church 
are  local  Voluntary  Service  workers  under 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Individuals,  con- 
gregations, and  groups  interested  in  helping 
with  the  church  raising  should  contact  Marcus 
Diener  at  R.  4,  Box  40,  Macon,  MS  39341. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  Peace 
Section  started  a major  self-evaluation 
process  at  the  Nov.  5-6  meeting  of  its  board  in 
Newton,  Kans.  The  process  will  include  two 
consultations  as  well  as  “listening  meetings” 
throughout  the  country.  It  will  conclude  with  a 
summary  report  in  April  1990.  The  start  of  the 
evaluation  coincides  with  the  appointment  of 
Linda  and  Titus  Peachey  as  co-executive  secre- 
taries of  Peace  Section,  succeeding  John 
Stoner.  Also  at  the  board  meeting,  a new  chair- 
person was  elected— Luke  Stoltzfus,  a 
Lancaster  Conference  bishop  from  Phila- 
delphia. 

John  Lapp  was  among  44  U.S.  Christian 
leaders  who  appealed  to  President-Elect 
George  Bush  to  “make  the  reduction  of  hunger 
in  this  nation  and  abroad  a major  goal.”  They 
sent  a letter  to  Bush  soon  after  his  election  as 
part  of  an  anti-hunger  campaign  launched  by 
Bread  for  the  World,  a Christian  citizens’ 
group.  Lapp  is  executive  secretary  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Commitee. 

Japan  missionary  Robert  Lee  has  joined  the 
faculty  of  a major  university.  This  fall  he 
began  teaching  in  the  International  Studies 
Department  on  Meiji  Gakuin  University’s  new 
campus  in  Yokohama.  Lee’s  main  work  in 
Japan  is  an  in-depth  study  of  the  country  and 
its  people  in  order  to  help  Mennonites — and 
others — determine  the  future  direction  of  the 
church  in  Japan.  His  wife,  Nancy,  meanwhile, 
is  teaching  English  this  fall  at  Northeast  Uni- 
versity of  Technology  in  Shenyang,  China. 
Lees  serve  under  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


Longtime  church  worker  Mahlon  Hess  went 
to  Tanzania  for  a year  recently  to  teach 
church  leaders.  He  has  served  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  for  47  years,  first  as 
editor  of  Missionary  Messenger,  then  for  20 
years  as  a missionary  in  Tanzania,  and  finally 
as  information  services  director  (and 
Missionary  Messenger  editor)  before  he  retired 
in  1982. 

A three-year-old  Mennonite  congregation  in 
suburban  Boston  is  still  trying  to  get  per- 
mission to  erect  a building.  Good  Shepherd 
Christian  Fellowship,  which  meets  in  the  ren- 
ovated storage  room  of  a Christian  bookstore, 
recently  made  a new  application  for  permis- 
sion to  build  a facility  in  Needham  to  be  used 
jointly  with  a Messianic  Jewish  congregation. 
The  community  is  opposed  to  a new  church  and 
has  blocked  the  approval  of  a building  permit. 
Pastor  Art  McPhee  hopes  that  the  people  will 
come  to  see  that  an  evangelical  church  in  the 
town  would  be  an  asset  rather  than  a liability. 
No  church  has  been  started  in  the  area  in  the 
past  30  years. 

“Caring”  is  the  focus  of  an  association  of 
Mennonite  nursing  homes  which  held  its 
semi-annual  meeting  recently  in  Belleville,  Pa. 
They  are  committed  to  “providing  facilities 
where  the  unique  needs  of  each  individual  are 
paramount  and  where  care  is  given  with  love,” 
said  a spokesperson.  The  group,  called  Men- 
nonite Homes  Association,  is  made  up  of  more 
than  a dozen  facilities  in  Pennsylvania  and  a 
few  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  was  founded 
in  1969. 

Bahia  Vista  Meimonite  Church  in  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  dedicated  new  classroom  and  office 
space  recently,  adding  5,000  square  feet  to  the 
existing  37,000  square  feet.  The  growing  con- 
gregation now  has  five  buildings  on  a 10-acre 
campus.  The  membership  is  650,  but  atten- 


dance reached  a record  2,820  earlier  this  year 
during  the  congregation’s  two  Sunday-morn- 
ing worship  services.  “The  progress  we  have 
made  has  been  the  result  of  a congregation 
that  is  not  afraid  of  positive  change,”  says  Pas- 
tor Stanlee  Kauffman.  He  is  assisted  by  four 
other  full-time  ministers  who  serve  in  the 
areas  of  music,  youth,  visitation,  and  family 
life/counseling.  A full-time  minister  of  Chris- 
tian education  is  currently  being  sought. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Mennonite  Fellowship  cele- 
brated its  third  anniversary  recently.  The 
group  began  “out  of  a vision  for  an  informal 
community  of  believers  to  provide  a spiritual 
home  for  persons  traditionally  on  the  margin 
of  church  life,”  says  Paul  Bucher,  one  of  the 
members.  The  group  meets  for  worship  at  a 
Disciples  of  Christ  church  on  the  city’s  north 
side.  The  congregation  is  currently  seeking  a 
pastor. 

Corrections: 

•Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker  Dennis 
Byler  was  not  specifically  identified  in  the 
Nov.  8 cover  photo.  He  is  on  the  right. 

•The  sponsoring  agency  of  the  Brownsville, 
Tex.,  Voluntary  Service  workers  was  not 
identified  in  the  Nov.  8 “Mennoscope.”  It  is 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

New  appointments: 

•Ralph  Lebold,  administrative  position.  Asso- 
ciated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  starting 
next  July.  He  will  serve  part  time  as  coordina- 
tor of  conference-based  and  related  theological 
education.  He  will  also  continue  as  part-time 
director  of  the  Inter-Mennonite  Pastoral 
Leadership  Training  Program  in  Ontario.  He  is 
currently  in  his  last  year  as  president  of 
Conrad  Grebel  College  and  as  moderator  of  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

•Sam  Hernandez,  executive  secretary,  His- 
panic Mennonite  convention,  starting  this  past 
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September.  This  is  a newly  created  position 
based  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  Hispanic  Conven- 
tion is  made  up  of  the  70  Hispanic  congrega- 
tions in  the  Mennonite  Church.  Hernandez 
served  previously  for  six  years  as  the  Latin 
concerns  secretary  for  Mennonite  Church 
General  board.  He  was  a pastor  before  that. 
•Glenn  Millslagle,  production  manager,  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House,  starting  in  February. 
He  will  succeed  Stanley  Yoder,  who  is  retiring. 
Millslagle  has  been  a production  worker  and 
supervisor  at  MPH  off  and  on  since  1953,  when 
he  began  as  a part-timer  during  high  school. 
Most  recently  he  has  been  Yoder’s  assistant. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Florence  Schloneger  was  ordained  as  copastor 
of  Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  on  Sept.  11.  She  has  served  as  copastor, 
along  with  her  husband,  Weldon,  since  1984. 
•Philip  King  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Seanor 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Sept.  4.  He  also 
continues  as  pastor  of  nearby  First  Mennonite 
Church  of  Johnstown. 

•Ross  Miller  was  ordained  as  associate  pastor 
of  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  Archbold,  Ohio,  on 
Sept.  18.  Licensed  in  1986,  he  serves  alongside 
Pastor  Ellis  Croyle. 

•Jeff  Steely  was  licensed  as  pastoral  assistant 
at  Friendship  Mennonite  Church,  Bedford 
Heights,  Ohio,  on  Oct.  2.  He  serves  alongside 
Pastor  Leo  Miller. 

•Murray  Krabill  became  interim  pastor  of 
Sugar  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  Wayland, 
Iowa,  recently.  He  served  previously  for  many 
years  as  pastor  of  Gilead  Mennonite  Church, 
Fredericktown,  Ohio. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Alcohol  Abuse  Prevention  Workshop,  Jan.  20- 
22,  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 
Center.  It  is  for  Christian  educators,  youth 
leaders,  and  college  personnel  staffs.  The 


theme  is  “Can  We  Talk  About  It?”  and  the 
speakers  are  Goshen  College  physician  Willard 
Krabill,  Ohio  State  University  professor  Jep 
Hostetler,  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries  administrator  Marlene 
Kropf.  The  event  is  sponsored  by  the  Alcohol 
Education  Project  of  the  Mennonite  and  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  churches.  More  in- 
formation from  Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Box  145, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 
•Music  and  Worship  Leaders  Seminxir,  Jan.  6- 
8,  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 
Center.  The  theme  is  “Why  Sip  from  the 
Stream  of  Song  When  You  Can  Really  Drink?” 
The  sponsors  are  Laurelville  and  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  and  the  coordinator  is 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  music  professor 
Ken  Nafziger.  It  includes  lab  sessions  for  wor- 
ship leaders,  children’s  choir  directors,  begin- 
ning song  leaders,  and  advanced  song  leaders. 
More  information  from  Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Box 
145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone  412-423- 
2056. 

•Church  Growth/Church  Planting  Study  Tour 
of  Turkey,  Aug.  21-Sept.  6,  organized  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  Featured  will  be 
Ephesus,  Antioch,  and  many  other  biblical  and 
historical  sites.  The  leaders  are  Richard  Sho- 
walter,  who  served  previously  in  Turkey  and  is 
now  president-elect  of  Rosedale  Bible  In- 
stitute, and  Ed  Bontrager,  director  of  evange- 
lism and  church  development  for  MBM. 
College  or  seminary  credit  is  available.  More 
information  from  Bontrager  at  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

Church-related  joh  openings: 

•Short-term  workers.  Pine  Lake  Camp, 
Meridian,  Miss.  This  is  part  of  Winter  Volun- 
tary Service  under  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  The  persons  will  serve — at  their  own 
expense — two  weeks  to  two  months  sometime 
between  January  and  March.  They  will  assist 


with  painting,  light  repair,  and  maintenance. 
Contact  Beth  Hunsberger  at  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 
•Cataloger,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  start- 
ing in  July.  Preferred  is  a master’s  degree  in  li- 
brary science  and  experience  in  Dewey  classifi- 
cation. Send  r6sum6  to  Lee  Snyder  at  EMC, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 


New  members 


Sandy  Hill,  Coatesville,  Pa.:  Donna 
VanKempen,  Joan  Scott,  and  Elmer  and  Violet 
Griffy. 

Roanoke,  Eureka,  111.:  Sharon  Noe. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bachman,  Yvonne,  Conestoga,  Pa.,  first 
child,  Dolores  Colleen,  July  28. 

Cheek,  Joe  and  Deb  (Holdeman),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Brittany  Nicole,  Sept.  28. 

Ekema,  Dave  and  Anne  (Crocker),  Morton, 
111.,  second  daughter,  Olivia  Sue,  Nov.  6. 

Frankenfield,  Steven  and  Julie  (Detweiler), 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  first  son,  Steven  Jay,  Jr.,  Sept. 
14. 

Gautsche,  Gregory  and  Carolyn  (Bontra- 
ger), Coldwater,  Mich.,  fourth  child,  second 
daughter,  Kelsey  Ranae,  Oct.  29. 

Graber,  Douglas  R.  and  Nancy  (Ludwig), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  daughter,  Christa  Su- 
zanne, Oct.  28. 

Gullman,  Ric  and  Joy  (Mast),  Linville,  Va., 
first  child,  Margaret  Elaine,  Sept.  26. 

Handrich,  Rollie  and  Deb  (Ulrich),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Tricia  Danielle,  Nov.  1. 

King,  Richard  and  Ann  (Beck),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Lauren 
Mae,  Oct.  26. 

Kropf,  Ken  and  Kimberly  (Eshelman),  Mo- 
lalla,  Oreg.,  second  child,  Oliver  Solomon,  Aug. 
30. 

Landis,  Randy  Lyle  and  Tammy  (Schlos- 
ser),  Telford,  Pa.,  first  child,  Rochelle  Dawn, 
Oct.  29. 

Lehman,  Joel  and  Darlene  (Miller),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jordan 
Joel  Ernest,  Oct.  17. 

Miller,  Chris  and  Ronda  (Christophel),  New- 
port News,  Va.,  second  daughter,  Emily  Ann, 
Oct.  25. 

Munley,  Gerald  and  Anne  (Perkins),  North- 
field,  111.,  third  child,  second  son,  John  Gerald, 
Oct.  22. 

Nofziger,  M.  Daniel  and  Debra  (Zachrich), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Tim- 
othy Douglas,  Nov.  8. 

Painter,  Jeff  and  Suzanne  (Shenk),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  third  daughter,  Ashley  Noel,  Nov.  3. 

Pettit,  Bill  and  Karen  (Derstein),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Danielle  Ni- 
cole, Nov.  6. 

Shimanek,  Doug  and  Kathy  (Oswald),  Or- 
rville,  Ohio,  second  son,  Tyler  Keith,  Nov.  9. 

Stutzman,  Michael  and  Suzanne  (Meyer), 
Wood  River,  Nebr.,  fourth  child,  third  daugh- 
ter, Krista  Janelle,  Oct.  16. 

'Troyer,  James  and  Gwen  (Dean),  Dublin, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Kaitlyn  Elizabeth, 
Sept.  16. 

VanDeusen,  Ken  and  Robyn  (Jantzi),  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.,  second  daughter,  Kelsey  Jo,  Oct.  25. 

Voth,  Michael  and  Jana  (Voth),  Hesston, 
Kans.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jordan  Lee,  Nov. 
8. 


Recycling  efifort  underway  in  Hesston,  Kans.  Mennonites  in  Hesston,  Kans.,  are 
helping  conserve  the  earth’s  resources.  They  are  doing  that  through  a recycling  effort 
called  Hesston  Earthkeepers.  It  was  started  a year  ago  by  volunteers  from 
Whitestone  Mennonite  Church.  Pictured  with  one  of  the  two  trailers  used  for  waste 
collection  are  (left  to  right)  Amy,  Janell,  and  Geoffrey  Balzer.  Earthkeepers  collects 
for  recycling  a variety  of  items,  including  newspapers,  glass  bottles,  and  aluminum 
cans.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  recycled  materials  are  used  for  church  and  com- 
munity projects. 
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Weber,  Roger  and  Beth  (Short),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Whitney 
Nicole,  Oct.  14. 

Wood,  Paul  and  Cindy  (Snead),  Guatemala, 
third  child,  second  son,  Andrew  Wood,  Oct.  27. 

Yoder,  Darrell  and  Sylvia  (Weaver),  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  second  son,  Joshua  Weaver,  Sept.  13. 

Yoder,  John  and  Martha  (Miller),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter.  Tori  Marie, 
Nov.  3. 

Zimmerly,  Michael  and  Michelle  (Province), 
LaBelle,  Fla.,  first  child.  Erica  Suzanne,  Oct. 
18. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
"Gospel  Herald  ” if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Bachman-Good.  Dale  Bachman  and  Elaine 
Good,  both  of  First  Mennonite  cong.,  Urbana, 
111.,  by  David  Habegger,  Aug.  6. 

Hostetler-Meier.  Brian  Hostetler  and  Lynn 
Meier,  both  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Sunnyslope 
cong.,  by  David  Mann,  Oct.  29. 

Jantzen-Yutzy.  Albert  Jantzen  and  Mary 
Yutzy,  both  of  Glendale,  Ariz.,  Sunnyslope 
cong.,  by  David  Mann,  Nov.  6. 

Pyles-Milne.  Danny  Pyles  and  Paige  Milne, 
both  of  Newton,  Kans.,  Hesston  cong.,  Oct.  18. 

Reigner-Hershey.  Jason  R.  Reigner,  Birds- 
boro.  Pa.,  Christian  Fellowship,  and  Beth  R. 
Hershey,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong., 
by  Lester  Zimmerman,  Oct.  1. 

Souders-James.  Scott  Souders,  West  Jef- 
ferson, Ohio,  Baptist  Church,  and  Marla 
James,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  Sharon  cong.,  by 
Elvin  Sommers,  Oct.  15. 

Ward-Fretz.  Jeffrey  Ward,  Akron,  Ohio, 
Baptist  Church,  and  Iona  Fretz,  Salem,  Oreg., 
Salem  cong.,  by  John  Morrett,  Oct.  22. 


Obituaries 


Beck,  Earl  I.,  son  of  Henry  and  Emma 
(Nofziger)  Beck,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio, 
May  19,  1902;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Fulton 
County  Health  Center,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Oct.  30, 
1988;  aged  86  y.  On  June  8,  1926,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Clara  Burkholder,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Delmer,  Roger,  and  Mar- 
lin), 2 daughters  (Donna  Sutter  and  Evelyn 
Traeger),  12  grandchildren,  3 great-grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Verden  and  Leonard),  and 
6 sisters  (Florence  Miller,  Elnora  Beck,  Ella 
Beck,  Bernice  Kauffman,  Ilva  Nofziger,  and 
Lucille  Rychener).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (Ivan).  He  was  a member  of  West 
Clinton  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Nov.  1,  in  charge  of  James 
Roynon  and  Edward  Diener;  interment  in  Pet- 
tisville  Cemetery. 

Beechy,  Mark  M.,  son  of  John  and  Ida 
(Hartzler)  Beechy,  was  born  at  Berlin,  Ohio, 
Aug.  9,  1914;  died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack 
at  Jessup,  Ga.,  Nov.  2, 1988;  aged  74  y.  On  Oct. 
10,  1940,  he  was  married  to  Reetha  Mast,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (John  and 
Leonard),  3 daughters  (Brenda  Huneryager, 
Charlene  Stoltzfus,  and  Barbara  Springer),  12 
grandchildren,  and  3 sisters  (Laura  Plummer, 
Martha  Stuter,  and  Esther  Falb).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  brother  (Paul).  He  was  a 


member  of  Martins  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  5,  in  charge 
of  Del  and  Charlotte  Glick  and  Vincent  Frey; 
interment  in  Martins  Cemetery. 

Gindlesperger,  Olive  I.  Thomas,  daughter 
of  Silas  and  Lydia  (Howard)  Thomas,  was  born 
in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  June  24,  1906;  died  en 
route  to  Somerset  (Pa.)  Hospital  on  Oct.  1, 
1988;  aged  82  y.  On  June  24, 1930,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Curtis  M.  Gindlesperger,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Thelma  Yaste, 
Marlene,  and  Lois  Wilson),  2 grandchildren, 
and  2 sisters  (Gladys  Shaffer  and  Annie  Sala). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 sisters  (Cadila 
Eash,  Maggie  Sipe,  and  Linnie  Hershberger) 
and  2 brothers  (Stephen  and  Irvin  Blough).  She 
was  a member  of  Thomas  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  5,  in 
charge  of  Norman  Moyer,  Donald  Speigle,  and 
Aldus  Wingard;  interment  in  Thomas  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Gross,  Mabel  Baxley,  was  born  at  Pine 
Level,  Fla.,  Dec.  19,  1898;  died  at  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Nov.  3,  1988;  aged  89  y.  On  June  10,  1916, 
she  was  married  to Gross,  who  pre- 

ceded her  in  death.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Wil- 
liam and  George),  3 daughters  (Mabel  Gordon, 
Pauline  Britt,  and  Grace  Benjamin),  10  grand- 
children, and  20  great-grandchildren.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (John).  She  was  a 
member  of  Bahia  Vista  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  5,  in 
charge  of  John  H.  Shenk.  Funeral  services 
were  also  held  at  Warwick  River  Mennonite 
Church  on  Nov.  7,  in  charge  of  Lloyd  Weaver 
and  Truman  Brunk,  Sr.;  interment  in  Warwick 
River  Church  Cemetery. 

John,  Clark  Roberts,  son  of  Jesse  Roberts 
and  May  (Aberts)  John,  was  born  at  Elida, 
Ohio,  Dec.  9,  1909;  died  at  Lombard,  111.,  Oct. 
13,  1988;  aged  78  y.  On  Sept.  9,  1938,  he  was 
married  to  Lois  Depert,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Patti  Lewis),  one 
son  (Gary  John),  and  6 grandchildren.  He  was 
a member  of  Lombard  Mennonite  Church, 
where  memorial  services  were  held  on  Oct.  16, 
in  charge  of  Joe  and  Emma  Richards;  inter- 
ment in  Greenlawn  Cemetery. 

Kanagy,  Norman  B.,  son  of  Jacob  E.  and 
Salina  E.  (Peachey)  Kanagy,  was  born  at  Al- 
lensville.  Pa.,  Oct.  29, 1918;  died  at  his  home  in 
Belleville,  Pa.,  Sept.  21,  1988;  aged  69  y.  On 
Dec.  19,  1940,  he  was  married  to  Rachel  Y. 
Byler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  9 sons 
(Aquilla,  Norman,  John,  Floyd,  Joseph,  Mar- 
vin, Darvin,  Leonard,  and  Jay),  4 daughters 
(Salina  Rhodes,  Irene  Kanagy,  Adella  Ozar, 
and  Mary  Beth  Rush),  25  grandchildren,  3 
sisters  (Mattie  Yoder,  Naomi  Peachey,  and 
Amelia  Kanagy),  and  6 brothers  (Jacob,  Lee, 
Ezra,  Urie,  John,  and  Alvin).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  4 brothers  (Joseph,  Kore,  David, 
and  Jonas).  He  was  a member  of  Rockville 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church  on  Sept.  24, 
in  charge  of  Raymond  S.  Peachey  and  Erie 
Renno;  interment  in  Allensville  Church 
Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Melvin  S.,  son  of  Rudy  D.  and 
Fannie  (Miller)  Kauffman,  was  born  in  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  Sept.  14, 1921;  died  of  a heart  at- 
tack at  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Sept.  23,  1988;  aged 
67  y.  On  Mar.  8, 1947,  he  was  married  to  Leola 
Berkey,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Janice  Tossava,  Phyllis  Gingerich, 
and  Karen  Perkins),  one  son  (Donald),  9 grand- 
children, 3 sisters  (Viola  Harshberger,  Ida 
Mast,  and  Mary  Yoder),  and  2 brothers  (Milo 
and  Marion).  He  was  a member  of  Forks  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  26,  in  charge  of  Eugene  Bon- 
trager  and  John  J.  Yoder;  interment  in  Forrest 
Grove  Cemetery. 


Martin,  Mary  E.  Stahl,  daughter  of  John 
H.  and  (Jertrude  (Hefflebower)  Stahl,  was 
born  in  Clarksville,  Mich.,  Apr.  15,  1918;  died 
of  a heart  attack  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  Nov.  4,  1988;  aged  70  y.  On 
Sept.  2,  1939,  she  was  married  to  Melvin 
Martin,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
children  (Kennard,  Eldon,  and  Arvid),  4 grand- 
children, one  sister  (Adeline  Martin),  and  one 
brother  (Melvin  Stahl).  She  was  a member  of 
Howard-Miami  Mennonite  Church,  where  ] 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  8,  in  charge  ! 
of  Mick  Sommers  and  Lee  Miller;  interment  in 
Greenlawn  Cemetery. 

Smucker,  Grace  Schwary,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Margaret  Brownson  and  adoptive 
parents  David  and  Amelia  Schwary,  was  born 
at  Smithville,  Ohio,  in  1907;  died  of  cancer  at 
Orrville,  Ohio,  July  1,  1988;  aged  81  y.  In  1946, 
she  was  married  to  Merl  R.  Smucker,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Glen),  2 
daughters  (Mary  Jo  Smith  and  Gorda  De- 
Pasqua),  9 grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Dor- 
othy Schwary  and  Fern  Boreman).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers  (Harry 
Brownson  and  Boyd  Schwary).  She  was  a 
member  of  Smithville  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  4,  in 
charge  of  Glenn  Steiner;  interment  in 
Smithville  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Smucker,  Raymond  P.,  son  of  Milo  J.  and 
Malinda  (Burkholder)  Smucker,  was  born  at 
Smithville,  Ohio,  Dec.  14,  1903;  died  at  Maple 
Lawn  Nursing  Home,  Eureka,  111.,  Oct.  29, 
1988;  aged  84  y.  On  June  4,  1936,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Naomi  R.  Camp,  who  died  on  Jan.  10, 
1981.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Carolyn  Van- 
ice  and  Phillis  Miller),  one  son  (Donald),  2 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Iva  Smucker). 

He  was  a member  of  Metamora  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Nov.  2,  in  charge  of  Roger  Hochstetler;  inter- 
ment in  Union  Cemetery. 

Suavely,  Anna  Mary,  daughter  of  Phares 
B.  and  Susan  (Ebersole)  Snavely,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  29,  1903;  died  at  Men- 
nonite Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  1,  1988; 
aged  85  y.  Surviving  is  one  brother  (Elam 
Snavely).  She  was  a member  of  Risser  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  4,  in  charge  of  Ralph  Ginder  and 
Russell  Baer;  interment  in  Hernley  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  111., 
Nov.  30-Dec.  1 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Fresno,  Calif.,  Dec. 
2-3 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  executive  board, 
Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  3-4 

Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Dec.  6 

Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec.  9 

Interterm,  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Jan. 4-7 

Churchwide  Agency  Finance  Secretary  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Jan. 11 

School  for  Leadership  Training  (Ministers  Week),  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  and  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan. 
16-19 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  annual  meeting,  Cal- 
gary, Alta.,  Jan.  19-21 

Alcohol  Education  Conference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Jan.  20-22 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  annual  meeting,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Jan.  26-28 

Normal  89,  joint  convention  of  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
(Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Normal,  111.,  Aug.  1-6 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
iKiriety  of  other  sources. 


Growing  number  of  Jews  believe 
anti-Semitism  is  serious  problem 

I A growing  percentage  of  American 
Uews  believes  that  anti-Semitism, 
particularly  from  the  black  community, 
is  a serious  problem,  according  to  the 
I results  of  a survey  released  recently  by 
! the  American  Jewish  Committee.  The  re- 
search, which  was  conducted  last  spring, 

I also  found  that  Jews  continue  to  be  more 
' liberal  than  other  Americans  on  political 
1 issues — particularly  church-state  ques- 
tions. 

The  latest  research  found  that  only 
I one-fourth  of  the  Jews  surveyed  believe 
j that  “virtually  all  positions  of  influence 
I in  America  are  open  to  Jews,”  a figure 
1 lower  than  in  any  of  the  previous  surveys. 
The  54  percent  who  said  they  are  “wor- 
ried the  U.S.  may  stop  being  a firm  ally  of 
Israel”  was  a clear  majority,  up  from  the 
figure  in  1986,  the  last  time  the  question 
was  asked. 

I 

Southern  Baptists  cut  missions  budget 
for  first  time  in  more  than  50  years 

The  Southern  Baptist  Foreign  Mission 
Board,  faced  with  such  a dramatic  drop  in 
support  from  congregations  that  it  has 
been  forced  to  cut  its  budget  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930s,  has  appointed  a special  committee 
to  help  overcome  negative  perceptions  of 
the  board  among  Southern  Baptists.  The 
agency’s  decision  to  adopt  a $168  million 
budget  for  1989— slightly  less  than  the 
1988  budget — was  prompted  by  “a  second 
consecutive  $5  million  shortfall  in  the 
Lottie  Moon  Christmas  Offering,”  board 
president  Keith  Parks  told  the  trustees. 

Theological  moderates  in  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  have  recently 
threatened  to  decrease  or  discontinue 
their  support  for  the  denomination’s 
Cooperative  Program  budget  to  protest 
policies  of  theological  conservatives  who 
now  make  up  majorities  on  all  denomina- 
tional boards.  The  denomination  has  been 
wracked  by  strife  between  conservatives 
and  moderates  for  the  past  decade. 


Report  docvunents  violence  directed  at 
Catholic  Church  in  Haiti 

Since  the  June  military  coup  in  Haiti, 
there  has  been  a wave  of  “raw  violence” 
directed  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
including  burning  of  churches  and 


repression  of  church-sponsored  humani- 
tarian projects,  according  to  a new 
human-rights  study.  The  military 
government  also  is  waging  an  intense 
propaganda  campaign  to  discredit  the  na- 
tion’s Catholic  bishops  while  promoting 
voodoo  as  an  alternative  to  Christianity, 
said  the  study  by  the  Washington-based 
Puebla  Institute. 

The  63-page  report  is  among  the  most 
comprehensive  assessments  of  religious 
and  human  rights  in  Haiti  since  Gen. 
Henry  Namphy  seized  power  from  a 
military-installed  civilian  government  in 
June.  Namphy  has  since  been  replaced  by 
another  military  officer,  Gen.  Prosper 
Avril.  Both  governments  have  exhibited  a 
degree  of  repression  and  violence  “rem- 
iniscent of  the  bloodiest  years  of  Papa 
Doc  rule,”  said  the  study,  referring  to 
Haiti’s  late  iron-hand  ruler  Francois  Du- 
valier. 


New  churches  in  North  Korea  said  to  be 
first  since  partitioning 

Two  churches  were  recently  built  in 
communist  North  Korea,  the  first  since 
the  Korean  peninsula  was  divided  into 
North  and  South  in  1945,  according  to  two 
U.S.  church  experts  on  Korea.  For 
Syngman  Rhee,  whose  family  left  North 
Korea  four  decades  ago,  a recent  visit  to 
the  new  churches — one  Protestant,  the 
other  Roman  Catholic — in  the  country’s 
capital  city  of  Pyongyang  was  an 
experience  that  moved  him  to  tears.  Rhee 
is  now  a missions  administrator  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (USA)  and  an  of- 
ficer of  National  Council  of  Churches.  He 
and  Dwain  Epps,  an  expert  in  interna- 
tional affairs  for  NCC,  claim  these  two 
churches  were  the  first  ones  built  in  more 
than  40  years. 


Scholars  assert  that  Jesus  did  not 
compose  the  Lord’s  Prayer 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  was  not  composed  by 
Jesus  but  was  the  work  of  early  Chris- 
tians who  wrote  it  years  after  the  cruci- 
fixion, a group  of  American  biblical 
scholars  has  decided.  After  a lengthy  and 
often  emotional  debate  in  Atlanta  re- 
cently, members  of  the  Jesus  Seminar 
voted  that  the  prayer  contains  no  more 
than  various  “ideas”  that  were  probably 
similar  to  ones  Jesus  had.  Only  the  word 
“father” — when  rendered  as  “abba”  in  the 
Gospel  of  Luke — can  be  directly  traced  to 
Jesus,  the  scholars  decided. 

Since  it  was  formed  in  1985,  the 
seminar— a group  of  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  scholars  from  colleges 
and  seminaries  across  the  United 
States — has  been  critically  viewing  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  to  determine  his  actual 
words  as  compared  with  those  placed  in 


his  mouth  by  early  Christians  after  the 
crucifixion. 

In  part,  said  Robert  Funk,  the 
seminar’s  head,  the  Jesus  Seminar  is  an 
effort  by  scholars  to  reply  to  television 
evangelists  such  as  Jimmy  Swaggart  and 
Pat  Robertson,  who  he  said  have  wrongly 
claimed  that  they  possess  special  au- 
thority to  interpret  the  Bible.  Also,  he 
said,  members  of  the  Jesus  Seminar  hope 
their  work  will  be  provocative  enough  to 
interest  the  public  in  the  subject  of  bib- 
lical scholarship. 


Orthodox  Jewish  businessman 
buys  troubled  PTL  ministry 

PTL,  whose  major  operations  have 
been  a Pentecostal-oriented  television 
network  and  a family  recreation  center 
named  Heritage  USA,  has  accepted  a 
$115  million  bid  from  Stephen  Mernick  of 
Toronto,  an  Orthodox  Jewish  business- 
man, to  take  over  its  assets,  which  have 
been  under  the  supervision  of  a bank- 
ruptcy court  since  July  1987.  The 
ministry’s  multimillion-dollar  debt  be- 
came public  last  year  after  PTL  founder 
Jim  Bakker  resigned  in  a sex  scandal  for 
which  he  was  later  defrocked  by  the 
Assemblies  of  God. 

In  the  meantime,  Bakker  and  his  wife, 
Tammy,  are  asking  for  money,  presum- 
ably to  try  to  regain  control  of  PTL  and 
set  up  a new  television  ministry.  They 
have  launched  a fund-raising  campaign 
by  mailing  200,000  letters  to  potential 
donors.  Advising  donors  that  they  “have 
the  discretion  to  allocate  your  gift  where 
needed,”  Bakkers  go  on  to  say  that  they 
“have  a nonprofit  ministry.  New 
Covenant  Partners  and  Church,  and  are 
proceeding  to  apply  for  tax  exemption, 
but  your  gift  is  not  tax  deductible  at  this 
time.” 


Amnesty  International  analyzes 
rights  abuses  in  135  nations 

The  1988  report  of  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional has  detailed  analyses  of  human 
rights  abuses  in  135  countries,  the  highest 
number  since  the  monitoring  agency  was 
founded  in  1961.  While  the  London-based 
agency  said  it  found  evidence  of  abuses 
during  the  year  1987  in  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  159  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations,  it  said  it  was  encouraged 
by  the  emergence  of  more  than  1,000 
human-rights  groups  in  recent  years  and 
the  proliferation  of  laws  to  protect  the 
rights  of  prisoners.  In  the  introduction  to 
the  report,  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize-winning 
organization  said  one  method  countries 
sometimes  use  to  deflect  allegations  of 
human  rights  abuses  is  to  “set  up  inqui- 
ries which  never  reach  a conclusion  or  end 
as  a whitewash.” 
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The  urge  to  merge 


We  publish  in  this  issue  the  first  of  two  articles 
by  George  R.  Brunk  III  related  to  the  subject  of 
Christian  and  Mennonite  unity.  Last  week  we 
carried  Steve  Shenk’s  report  on  the  General 
Board  meeting  which  highlighted  discussions  re- 
lated to  possible  merger  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  and  the  Old  Men- 
nonite Church.  Since  last  spring  the  editors  of 
The  Mennonite  and  the  Gospel  Herald  have  been 
at  work  on  material  for  a joint  issue  of  these 
publications  which  is  to  precede  Normal  89,  a 
joint  assembly  of  these  two  denominations.  Talk 
of  Mennonite  merger  (or,  as  some  say,  “integra- 
tion”) is  in  the  air.  What  are  the  factors  calling 
for  these  conversations? 

A major  factor  promoting  Mennonite  move- 
ment toward  organizational  unity  is  becoming 
acquainted  with  members  of  other  Mennonite 
groups.  In  numbers  of  cases  this  has  come  about 
as  a result  of  joint  activities.  We  came  together  to 
work  at  a common  task  and  got  to  know  and  trust 
each  other  as  a side  benefit. 

Alternative  service  during  World  War  II  was 
another  exercise  in  acquainting.  Numbers  of 
young  men  from  all  Mennonite  groups  declined  to 
support  their  peace  heritage.  But  those  who  did 
found  each  other  in  alternative  service  camps, 
both  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  Many  of  them  dis- 
covered persons  of  conviction  and  integrity  in 
groups  other  than  their  own  and  were  never  to  be 
the  same  again. 

Another  joint  experience  which  began  for  some 
in  the  summer  of  1954  has  been  theological  educa- 
tion. The  effort  which  led  to  the  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries  began  at  Goshen 
College  during  that  summer.  I,  myself,  was  a part 
of  that  study  group  and  my  perspective  on  Men- 
nonite unity  was  changed  as  a result. 

Along  with  these  acquaintanceships  have  come 
joint  activities.  The  Gospel  Herald  reported  on 
Nov.  10, 1987,  that  a survey  had  found  115  inter- 
Mennonite  “agencies,  boards,  and  committees  en- 
gaged in  some  activity  conducted  on  an  inter-con- 
ference basis.”  One  impulse  toward  a Mennonite 
merger  would  be  to  find  an  organizational  “home” 
for  all  these  activities. 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  influences  pushing 
Mennonite  churches  toward  organizational  union. 
Another  force  is  the  dual-conference  congrega- 
tions. According  to  Mennonite  Yearbook,  there 
are  65  of  these. 

At  the  same  time  these  forces  are  pushing 


toward  Mennonite  merger,  other  influences  raise 
questions  about  it.  One  of  these  is  Mennonite  cau- 
tion as  expressed  by  Howard  Witmer,  secretary 
of  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference.  “In  the 
Lancaster  area  contact  with  GC  congregations  is 
very  limited.  We  relate  much  more  to  other  Men- 
nonite groups  as  well  as  to  the  Brethren  in 
Christ.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  explain  to  our  mem- 
bers why  we  would  consider  integration  with  a 
little-known  group,  the  GCs,  at  the  exclusion  of 
others  that  are  much  better  known  to  us,  such  as 
the  Brethren  in  Christ.” 

I think  this  is  not  simply  Mennonite  stubborn- 
ness. I believe  it  is  rather  a sense  that  we  are 
called  to  practice  our  faith  in  concert  with  others 
of  like  faith.  We  do  not  see  how  to  do  this  with  in- 
tegrity when  we  do  not  have  a chance  to  know 
these  other  persons  and  assess  their  testimonies. 

In  eastern  Canada,  where  integration  of  three  dis- 
trict conferences  is  in  process,  many  of  the  con- 
gregations are  close  enough  to  get  acquainted. 

The  organizers  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  in  1860  were  able  to  bypass  district 
conference  caution  by  simply  calling  together 
representatives  of  local  congregations  who  agreed 
to  support  the  idea.  They  did  not  purport  to  speak  | 
to  local  congregations  about  local  issues.  When  ' 
the  Amish  Mennonites  and  Old  Mennonites  began 
to  organize  their  institutions  a generation  later, 
they  moved  on  the  basis  of  district  conference 
rather  than  congregational  representation.  These 
two  methods  remain  a significant  difference 
between  the  two  groups  today.  Matters  like  this 
are  what  suggest  to  some  persons  that  efforts  at 
Mennonite  organizational  unity  should  proceed  I 
after  the  Old  Mennonite  fashion:  cautiously. 

George  R.  Brunk  III  implies  as  much  when  he 
suggests  that  “the  quest  for  unity  proceeds  most 
authentically  ‘from  below’  rather  than  from  | 

above.”  There  is  a kind  of  efficiency  in  the 
General  Conference  pattern  of  organization  ! 

which  we  Old  Mennonites  cannot  match  with  our  | 
slow-moving  district  conferences.  But  this  is  the 
way  we  are. 

Ultimately,  the  important  question  is  whether 
we  can  organize  to  be  more  faithful  with  limited 
resources  to  buy  up  our  opportunities.  If  we  can 
be  persuaded  to  consider  this  question  seriously, 
we  will  be  on  the  way  toward  an  answer  to  the 
organizational  problems.  But  as  in  all  human  ef- 
forts, we  bring  our  identities  with  us. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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Where  on  earth 
did  people  ever 
come  by  the  notion 
that  Mary  was 
sweet  and 
mild? 


The  irrational  season 


by  Kenneth  L.  Gibhle 


The  irrational  season.  That’s  what  Christmas 
is,  writes  Madeleine  L’Engle  in  The  Irrational 
Season  (Seabury  Press,  1977).  I had  never 
thought  of  it  that  way  before. 

Christmas  has  too  often  been  for  me  the  hectic 
season,  the  more-things-to-do-than-I-have-time- 
to-do-them-in  season.  It’s  symbolized  by  the  last- 
minute  Christmas  crush  at  K-Mart.  I’ve  gotten 
caught  in  it  more  than  once,  and  I’ve  learned 
there  is  a good  deal  of  the  beast  left  in  us.  It  all 
comes  to  the  surface  when  one  elbows  one’s  way 
to  the  checkout  counter  only  to  find  18  people 
there  first.  Anyone  trying  to  jump  the  line  is 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  shoppers  willing  to  tear, 
gouge,  and  maim.  All  with  a clear  conscience. 

But  Madeleine  L’Engle  is  not  referring  to  this 
kind  of  madness.  Instead  she  says  that  the  birth- 
day of  Christ  is  irrational  because  “love  blooms 
bright  and  wild.” 

A far  different  kind  of  irrationality  is  at  issue 
here,  the  kind  that  would  draw  us  to  itself  with 
possibilities  for  healing,  for  salvation. 


Mary  decided  to  allow  for  the 
impossible,  to  move  beyond  what  is 
purely  reasonable. 

Yet  there  is  something  that  makes  me  hold 
back,  shrink  from  it.  The  word  irrational  is  not  a 
pleasing  word  to  modern  ears.  Irrational  be- 
havior, for  instance,  usually  describes  bizarre  ac- 
tions. The  TV  newscaster  reports  about  a man 
who  takes  a rifle  and  opens  fire  into  a crowded 
store.  That’s  irrational  behavior.  It’s 
unreasonable,  out  of  control.  Life  in  a complex  so- 
ciety like  ours  can’t  be  that  way.  We  need  lots  of 
controls.  We  need  order  and  reason  for  survival. 

And  yet,  if  life  is  only  and  always  rational,  it  is 
a poor  and  colorless  thing.  The  Christian  faith 
goes  a step  further;  it  declares  that  reason  alone 
cannot  save  us.  With  nothing  but  reason,  the 
human  spirit  withers.  And  so  the  gospel  invites 
openness  to  a kind  of  irrationality  that  is  not 
against  reason,  but  beyond  reason. 


Kenneth  L.  Gibble,  Arlington,  Va.,  is  a free-lance  writer 
and  a Church  of  the  Brethren  pastor. 


No  better  illustration  can  be  found  than  the  ir- 
rationality of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Who  was  this 
Mary?  We  know  very  little  about  her,  even  from 
Luke’s  Gospel.  We  are  told  only  that  she  was  “a 
virgin  betrothed  to  a man  whose  name  was 
Joseph.”  The  first  time  we  see  her,  she  is  listening 
to  the  angel  Gabriel  greet  her  with  the  words: 
“Hail,  0 favored  one,  the  Lord  is  with  you!”  The 
Scripture  tells  us  she  was  greatly  troubled  at  this, 
and  considered  in  her  mind  what  sort  of  greeting 
this  might  be. 

And  I say:  good  for  her!  This  Mary  is  no  empty- 
headed  sweet  young  thing.  She  doesn’t  jump  up 
and  down  and  clap  her  hands  in  delight  when  the 
angel  appears.  Nor  does  she  fall  face-downward 
in  mindless  adoration.  Instead,  her  skeptical  in- 
stincts are  aroused.  Mary  knew  her  religious  his- 
tory well  enough  to  be  suspicious  of  hearty  hellos 
from  divine  beings. 

Remembering  that  people  like  Sarah  and  Moses 
and  Samuel  all  got  in  pretty  deep  after  receiving  a 
pastoral  visit  from  the  Lord,  Mary  is  immediately 
on  her  guard.  When  the  angel  makes  the  astound- 
ing announcement  that  she  will  bear  a child  who 
“will  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Most  High,”  that  “of 
his  kingdom  there  will  be  no  end,”  what  does 
Mary  say?  “Hallelujah,  praise  the  Lord”?  No. 
Instead,  she  asks  a logical,  reasonable,  rational, 
very  practical  question.  “How  shall  this  be,  since 
I have  no  husband?” 

What  a woman!  I love  that  question!  The  most 
incredible,  earth-shattering  announcement  of  all 
time  has  just  come  from  the  lips  of  an  angel  of 
God,  and  Mary  coolly  asks  a question  about 
procedure.  What  a woman!  What  a God  who 
would  choose  her  to  bear  the  Savior  of  the  world! 

So  the  angel  has  to  check  his  notes  and  explain 
exactly  how  all  this  will  happen.  He  concludes  by 
reminding  Mary  that  her  cousin  Elizabeth  is  six 
months  pregnant,  and  everyone  had  been  saying 
for  years  that  Elizabeth  couldn’t  have  children. 
And  then  he  adds:  “For  with  God  nothing  will  be 
impossible.”  And  I quickly  assume  that  the  “im- 
possible” thing  the  angel  is  talking  about  is  Eliza- 
beth’s pregnancy,  or  Mary’s.  And  no  doubt  it  was. 

But  just  possibly  Mary  may  have  been 
considering  other  impossibilities.  The  impossi- 
bility of  God  choosing  her,  the  impossibility  that 
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the  Son  of  God  would  even  be  born  into  the  cold, 
harsh  world  she  knew.  These  were  the  impossi- 
bilities Mary  pondered. 

We  ponder  them  still,  you  and  I.  And  we  say  to 
ourselves;  this  cannot  be.  The  Creator  of  all  life 
come  to  us  as  helpless  child?  Improbable.  Un- 
reasonable, surely.  Beyond  rationality.  Impossi- 
ble. But,  says  the  angel,  “with  God  nothing  will  be 
impossible.” 

And  Mary  said,  “Behold.”  Most  people  overlook 
that  word.  They  go  right  past  it  to  what  follows: 

“I  am  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord;  let  it  be  to  me  ac- 
cording to  your  word.”  But  note  “behold.”  It’s 
used  here  in  the  imperative  sense.  It’s  an  order: 
“Now  see  here!” 

Where  on  earth  did  people  ever  come  by  the  no- 
tion that  Mary  was  sweet  and  mild?  Here  she  is, 
barely  past  girlhood,  giving  orders  to  an  angel. 

You  would  expect  her  to  have  been  intimidated  to 
the  point  of  unquestioning  obedience;  “Well,  oh 
dear,  if  you  really  think  the  Lord  wants  to  go 
ahead  with  this;  well  then  ...  all  right.” 

That’s  not  the  way  Luke  tells  it.  Mary  says, 
“Behold.”  She’s  a clearheaded,  rational  woman 
who  has  considered  both  the  possibilities  and  the 
impossibilities.  And  she  has  come  to  a firm  deci- 
sion. It’s  a decision  to  allow  for  the  impossible,  to 
move  beyond  what  is  purely  reasonable.  To  say 
“yes”  to  the  God  of  faith,  to  say  “yes”  to  love,  to 
say  “yes”  to  a child. 

As  particular  as  you  can  get.  The  marvel  of 
Christianity,  it  has  been  said,  is  in  its  particu- 
larity. Christmas  is  as  particular  as  you  can  get. 
Once  upon  a particular  time,  on  a particular 
night,  there  was  born  a particular  child  to  a 
particular  woman  and  her  husband.  The  divine 
Word  became  particular  flesh  and  blood. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  a particular  Christmas  I 
remember. 

It  happened  more  than  a decade  ago.  My  father 
had  come  through  the  fall  fighting  his  second  bat- 
tle against  cancer,  and  by  December,  we  all  knew 
there  would  be  a different  winner  this  time.  My 
sister  and  brother  and  I decided  we  would  have 
our  Christmas  dinner  at  Mother  and  Dad’s  house. 
The  past  few  years  we  had  had  Christmas  at  one 
of  the  children’s  homes,  but  Dad  was  very  weak 
by  now;  and  anyway,  it  seemed  right  to  go  there. 

By  the  time  we  had  all  arrived,  it  was  late  eve- 
ning. The  house  didn’t  look  much  like  Christmas. 
Always,  when  we  were  young,  there  had  been  a 
tree.  This  year  there  was  no  tree.  What  with  car- 
ing for  Dad,  Mother  hadn’t  had  time  to  get  out 
but  a few  tokens  of  the  gay  decorations  so  fa- 
miliar to  us.  Missing  also  were  the  plates  of 
Christmas  cookies  Mother  used  to  make.  It  didn’t 
feel  much  like  Christmas. 

Time  for  the  dinner  came.  Dad  couldn’t  come  to 
the  table.  He  was  confined  to  his  bedroom  now,  so 
the  rest  of  us  gathered  around  the  dining  room 
table  my  parents  had  bought  when  they  had  first 
“set  up  housekeeping,”  to  use  the  phrase  my 
mother  always  used.  What  with  in-laws  and 


grandchildren,  there  were  12  of  us  at  the  table. 

Time  came  to  say  the  grace.  On  such  holiday  oc- 
casions, Dad  had  always  asked  the  blessing.  But. 
now,  when  we  bowed  our  heads,  my  older  brother 
began  to  pray. 

I don’t  remember  his  exact  words,  but  they 
went  something  like  this:  “Dear  God,  we  have 
mixed  feelings.  We  know  we  should  be  joyful  be- 
cause it  is  the  day  of  Christ’s  birth.  But  we  can’t 
be  joyful  tonight.”  There  was  weeping  then,  but 

It’s  love  that  makes  Christmas 
the  irrational  season. 

we  needed  to  do  it,  and  my  brother’s  prayer 
allowed  it  to  happen.  Surrounded  by  memories  of 
other,  happier  Christmases  we  had  spent  to- 
gether, we  began  to  eat  and  drink  and  talk.  And 
there  were  moments  of  laughter  that  penetrated 
our  sadness. 

Then  we  went  to  Dad’s  room  and  exchanged 
gifts.  The  children  helped  us  through  it.  My 
sister’s  were  very  small,  and  their  excitement 
with  gifts  to  unwrap  helped  take  our  minds  off 
the  poignancy  of  the  event. 

Sometime  during  that  evening,  I snapped  a pic- 
ture of  the  group.  It  is,  I think,  the  last  photo 
taken  of  my  father.  If  you  look  at  the  picture 
closely,  you  can  see  that  our  gaiety  is  forced,  that 
beneath  the  surface,  our  faces  wear  a stricken 
look.  But  if  you  look  even  more  closely,  you  will 
see  that  love  is  in  that  room,  and  love  will  do  that 
to  your  face  sometimes. 

Looking  back  on  it,  I know  there  was  nothing  I 
wouldn’t  rather  have  been  doing  that  night  than 
going  through  all  that.  But  I also  know  there  is  no 
place  I would  have  chosen  to  be  than  there.  And 
love  will  do  that  to  you  too. 

Love  is  irrational.  Love  is  the  irrational 
season.  Sometimes  love  blooms  bright  and  wild, 
and  sometimes  it  bears  the  fruit  of  sorrow’s  tears. 

It’s  that  same  love  that  was  such  a risk  for 
Joseph  who  dared  to  love  a peasant  girl,  for  Mary 
herself  who  dared  to  say  “yes”  to  a child,  for  God 
who,  daring  greatly,  came  to  the  human  family  as 
a particular  child  on  that  first  Christmas.  And 
no,  God’s  love  was  not  a reasonable,  a rational 
thing.  Nor  is  it  ever. 

It’s  love  that  makes  Christmas  the  irrational 
season.  It’s  why,  suddenly,  and  for  no  good  reason 
you  can  think  of,  you  will  sometimes  at  this  time 
of  year  be  startled  to  find  your  eyes  misting  over. 
You  see  a candle  burning  in  a church,  or  hear  a 
brass  choir  playing  a carol,  or  see  a child  fast 
asleep  with  arm  clutched  around  a stuffed 
animal.  Or  you  see  colored  lights  blinking  in 
someone’s  window. 

It’s  love  at  work  in  you.  It’s  the  Holy  Child  try- 
ing to  be  born  in  you. 

For  Christ’s  dear  sake,  and  for  your  own  ...  let 
him.  ^ 
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MCs  and  GCs: 
some  comparisons 


Third  in  a series 
published  jointly 
by  Gospel  Herald 
and  The  Mennonite 
in  preparation  for 
Normal  89. 


by  George  R.  Brunk  III 

Words  can  never  capture  the  whole  of  meaning. 
Moreover,  words  have  different  meanings  to  dif- 
ferent audiences.  Mennonites  have  shown  aware- 
ness of  this  in  their  suspicion  of  creedalism.  The 
challenge  of  understanding  the  different  forms  of 
Mennonitism  goes  beyond  verbal  forms.  Clearly 
something  deeper  in  the  spirit,  style,  and  practice 
of  our  people  must  be  found  to  explain  the  divi- 
sions and  diversities  of  the  past. 

A book  which  seeks  to  identify  something  of 
the  deeper  dimensions  of  relations  between  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  is  Rodney  Sawatsky’s  Am- 
thority  and  Identity:  The  Dynamics  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  The  focus 


History  has  caused  changes  in  both 
groups  that  have  brought  us  cioser 
together. 


is  on  GC  identity,  but  it  carries  out  the  analysis 
by  constant  comparison  between  MC  and  GC 
traditions. 

Sawatsky  sees  the  underlying  dynamic  of  the 
General  Conference  Church  as  a reaction  to  the 
traditionalist  form  of  authority  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  While  the  Mennonite  Church  placed  em- 
phasis on  authority  structures  and  authoritative 
practices  to  preserve  the  church’s  traditions,  the 
GC  group  chose  a rational/legal-type  authority 
emphasizing  the  individual  as  the  center  of  re- 
ligious integrity  and  the  congregation  as  the 
center  of  authority. 

The  unity  of  the  church  came  to  be  based  in 
constitutional  instruments  rather  than  offices. 
The  trend  of  the  GC  Church  was  toward 
democracy  in  church  life.  Throughout  the  history 
of  the  GC  Church  the  twin  ideals  of  freedom  of 
the  individual  and  the  autonomy  of  the  congrega- 
tions have  had  strong  emphasis. 

Bringing  the  Russian  Mennonite  stream  into 
the  GC  Church  challenged  these  tendencies  be- 
cause that  stream  held  views  on  authority  nearer 
to  the  MC  traditionalist  type.  In  contrast  to  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  and  autonomy  of  the 
congregation,  the  Mennonite  Church  stressed  the 
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ideals  of  submission  of  the  individual  (humility) 
and  accountability. 

The  ideals  in  back  of  the  GC  tradition  were 
ideals  from  the  North  American  social  setting  of 
the  19th  century.  Sawatsky  suggests  that  the  GC 
movement  must  be  characterized  by  accultura- 
tion— acculturation  to  the  religious  mainstream 
of  America,  its  piety,  and  missionary  activism.  A 
deliberate  turn  was  taken  away  from  the  separa- 
tion theme  of  the  Schleitheim/South  German/ 
Mennonite  Church  tradition. 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  had  the  strong  incli- 
nation to  make  no  separation  between  the 
essentials  and  the  nonessentials  of  faith.  The 
expressions  of  discipleship  could  have  the  same 
confessional  status  as  the  rudiments  of  theology. 
In  conserving  “all  things,”  no  distinction  would 
easily  be  made  between  the  changing  and  un- 
changing, between  the  indispensable  and  the 
secondary.  Even  today,  defenders  of  a given  Men- 
nonite faith  tenet  will  typically  assert  that  the 
matter  lies  “at  the  heart  of  the  gospel.” 

In  contrast,  the  GC  tradition  from  the  begin- 
ning has  made  distinctions  between  those  mat- 
ters considered  as  “essentials”  and  others  as 
“nonessentials.”  Such  distinctions  were 
considered  to  be  important  in  order  to  permit 
spiritual  vitality  in  change  and,  especially,  to 
allow  for  wider  Mennonite  unity  without  de- 
manding conformity  on  all  matters.  This 
theological  flexibility,  accompanied  by  a sharper 
spirit  of  anti-creedalism,  has  led  to  the  greater 
pluralism  of  the  GC  Church  in  comparison  to  the 
Mennonite  Church.  The  pluralism  has  been  fed  by 
the  fact  that  groups  of  diverse  ethnic  and 
geographical  origins  have  joined  with  the  General 
Conference  Church  because  of  the  openness  to 
diversity. 

Outlook  and  style.  All  of  the  above  differences 
of  outlook  and  style  do  more  to  explain  the  MC- 
GC  differences  than  theology  in  the  narrower 
sense.  So,  for  example,  both  groups  have  given 
confessional  assent  to  nonconformity  and  church 
discipline,  but  have  approached  them  in  different 
ways  and  with  differing  degrees  of  intensity.  The 
Mennonite  Church  has  applied  nonconformity  by 
specifying  the  concrete  symbols  of  it;  the  GC 
Church  has  stressed  voluntary  nonconformity  as 
an  expression  of  individual  freedom. 

Sawatsky  says  that  the  labels  of  conservative 
and  liberal  do  have  their  place  in  comparing  the 
GC  and  MC  denominations.  However,  in  contrast 
to  much  popular  opinion,  the  distinction  is  not 
relevant  in  the  stricter  theological  sense.  In 
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The  General 
Conference 
Mennonite 
Church  and  the 
Mennonite 
Church:  grow- 
ing closer? 


Thus  our  groups  have  grown  closer  together 
under  the  influence  of  internal  pressures  to 
change  and/or  correct,  and  of  external  stimula- 
tion by  a mutual  re-encounter  with  the  common 
Anabaptist  heritage. 

This  could  be  visually  summarized  in  the 
(less-than-precise)  diagram  above. 

The  Mennonite  Church  and  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  share  to  a large  degree 


theology  both  groups  have  been  solidly  in  the  con- 
servative or  evangelical  camp  in  terms  of  proper 
generalizations.  The  place  where  the  distinction 
of  conservative-liberal  (or  traditional- 
progressive)  is  applicable  is  in  style.  This  is  not  to 
lower  the  significance  of  the  differences  but  to 
understand  them  more  precisely. 

The  larger  context.  Having  made  an  attempt 
to  describe  GC-MC  historical  differences,  we 
must  place  the  picture  into  larger  context. 

First,  the  descriptions  of  difference  are  state- 
ments about  the  groups  in  relation  to  one 
another.  They  may  or  may  not  fit  in  comparison 
to  other  Mennonite  groups  or  other  Christian 
groups. 

Second,  the  same  polarities  which  have  been 
present  between  GCs  and  MCs  also  exist  within 
each  single  group.  It  seems  also  that  differences 
of  views  have  increased  within  both  groups  in  the 
last  several  decades.  Thus,  the  differences  that 
formerly  existed  between  the  groups  have  been 
coming  to  pass  within  each  group. 

Third,  we  can  build  on  the  previous  point  and 
observe  that  history  has  caused  changes  in  both 
groups  that  have  brought  us  closer  together.  On 
the  MC  side,  the  acculturation  process  has  had  a 
deep  effect.  The  majority  of  MC  congregations 
and  conferences  now  are  practicing  a voluntary 
nonconformity.  A rather  clear  distinction  is  made 
between  confessions  of  faith  and  the  “rules  of  dis- 
cipline” or  covenants.  Pluralism  has  increased 
both  in  faith  and  in  practice.  Church  discipline  is 
not  as  rigorous.  A heavy  dose  of  Congrega- 
tionalism has  been  injected  by  appeal  to  the 
Anabaptist  heritage. 

On  the  GC  side,  a voice  for  conservative,  even 
fundamentalist,  theology  has  been  heard  over  the 
last  decades.  Also  many  GC  pastors  and  thinkers 
have  been  influenced  by  the  understanding  of  the 
Anabaptist  heritage  as  interpreted  by  the  H.  S. 
Bender  school  of  thought.  The  erosive  effects  of 
pluralism  have  caused  a rethinking  on  the  issues 
of  absolute  Congregationalism  and  church  dis- 
cipline, especially  since  the  1950s.  More  recently, 
some  younger  thinkers  are  calling  for  a new 
confessional  emphasis  to  establish  a clearer 
theological  identity. 


Even  our  most  distinctive  features  point 
to  an  interdependence  that  binds  us  to 
one  another’s  destiny. 


a common  heritage  of  faith.  This  heritage  has 
remained  alive  in  both  groups  and  continues  to 
bring  renewal  into  the  life  of  the  churches.  Recent 
history  has  seen  a coming  together  of  the  two 
groups,  in  part  because  of  internal  forces  that  had 
little  to  do  with  any  strategy  toward  convergence, 
but  also  in  part  by  way  of  mutual  interaction  in 
which  the  groups  have  influenced  each  other. 

More  and  more  the  tensions  among  the  groups 
have  moved  into  each  group.  Now  the  issues  of  in- 
dividual versus  community,  church  versus  world, 
and  congregation  vis-a-vis  the  conference  are  at 
work  in  both  groupings. 

The  experience  of  recent  decades  in  cooperation 
on  important  issues  of  faith  (Sunday  school  ma- 
terials, the  human  sexuality  study,  the  statement 
on  justice,  and  beginning  work  on  a confession  of 
faith)  shows  that  we  have  common  ground  for 
serious  conversation  and  that  we  have  the  will  to 
make  it  work. 

Important  issues.  However,  there  are  im- 
portant issues  before  us  if  we  are  to  consider  in- 
tegrating the  two  groups.  These  include  the 
following: 

1.  What  size  of  organization  can  be  held  in 
unity  given  the  Mennonite  passion  for  volun- 
tarism, its  priority  on  face-to-face  discernment, 
its  zeal  for  radical  discipleship,  and  its  rejection 
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of  central  control  and  authority?  This  is  probably 
not  so  much  a matter  of  size  but  a question  of  how 
to  organize  the  levels  of  fellowship  from  the  local 
to  the  more  general  and  of  what  expectations  we 
have  for  each  level. 

2.  To  make  the  previous  point  is  to  touch  on  a 
fundamental  issue:  by  what  polity  will  we  imple- 
ment the  life  of  a larger  body?  Can  we  find  a way 
to  bring  together  the  Congregationalism  of  the  GC 
Church  and  the  synodal/overseer  connec- 
tionalism  of  the  Mennonite  Church? 

3.  How  shall  we  devise  a confessional  standard 
of  faith  that  can  keep  the  forces  of  diversity  in 
check  and  build  among  us  an  identity  that  calls  us 
to  faithfulness  and  that  calls  the  world  to  faith?  A 
positive  note  here  is  that  influential  voices  in  both 
groups  are  calling  for  this. 

4.  What  effect  would  an  MC-GC  union  have  on 
the  wider  inter-Mennonite  and  international  rela- 
tionships? 

A thesis.  The  question  of  where  this  all  points 
is  a burning  one.  In  the  interest  of  helping  to 
focus  that  question,  the  following  thesis  is  offered 
for  evaluation  and  discernment: 

The  theological  justification  for  the  uniting  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  and 
the  Mennonite  Church  lies  in  the  need  for  the 


balance  that  would  result  from  the  coming  to- 
gether of  the  distinctive  emphases  of  each  group. 
The  General  Conference  Church  hears  the  mark 
of  freedom  and  individualism;  the  Mennonite 
Church  represents  the  emphasis  of  authority  and 
communalism.  History  since  the  separation  of 
18Jt7 demonstrates  not  only  the  values  but  also 
the  limitations  of  the  separate  traditions — ac- 
commodation and  legalism.  The  highest  vision  for 
the  church  in  the  biblical  (and  Anabaptist)  tradi- 
tion is  the  relationship  of  freedom  and  authority, 
individual  and  community.  Only  a vital  process  of 
interaction  of  these  factors,  under  the  overarch- 
ing commitment  to  scriptural  revelation,  can 
hope  to  preserve  us  from  the  pitfalls  of  accommo- 
dation and  legalism  which  have  troubled  Men- 
nonites.  What  we  wanted  to  preserve  by  separa- 
tion we  may  now  need  to  bring  together  in  order 
to  survive — and  not  only  to  survive,  but  to  fulfill 
our  common  mission  for  Christ.  Therefore,  we  are 
drawn  together  not  only  by  the  fact  that  we  hold 
so  much  of  faith  in  common.  Even  our  most  dis- 
tinctive features  point  to  an  interdependence  that 
binds  us  to  one  another's  destiny. 

The  question  is  whether  we  can  find  a way  to 
express  our  faith  and  practice  it  so  that  we  have 
reasonable  hope  for  realizing  the  vision  described 
above.  ^ 


1988  Christmas  Sharing  Fund  Projects: 


1.  The  Hymnal  Project $5,000 

2.  Afro-American  Mennonite  Association $3,000 

3.  Firstfruits  Giving  Vision  95  Video $5,000 

4.  Brochure  on  Calling/Recruiting 

Pastoral  Leaders $3,000 

5.  Hispanic  Convention  Video $3,000 

6.  Congregational  Discipling  Model $3,000 


Make  checks  payable  to  Christmas  Sharing  Fund. 


Send  to: 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board 

42 1 South  Second  Street  1 3 1 Erb  Street  West 

Suite  600  or  Waterloo,  ON  N2L  1T7 

Elkhart,  IN  46516-3243  Canada 


“God’s  indescribable  generosity” 

How  is  that  as  a euphemism  for  Christmas! 

Our  model  for  generosity  is  no  less  than  God — who  gave  an 
only  Son.  Recipients  of  such  generosity  can  do  no  less  than  give 
in  a similar  manner.  Let  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  be  a channel 
for  your  generosity  this  holiday  season. 
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For  High  School  Through  Adult 

Matthew  Explained 

by  Jonathan  J.  Hostetler 

How  well  do  you  know  the  story  of  the  first  book  of  the  New  Testament? 

J.  J.  Hostetler  explains  clearly  and  irt-simple  words  the  purpose  of  the  book  of  Matthew,  its  major 
themes,  and  how  its  message  can  change  lives.  He  retells  the  events  and  activities  of  Jesus’  life  in  story 
form  and  supplies  background  information  and  observations  that  may  be  missed  in  years  of  casual 
reading. 

Paper,  $6.95,  in  Canada  $8.95 

Freedom  for  the  Captives 

by  Jose  Gallardo 

Injustice  . . . poverty  . . . crime  . . . broken  lives  and  families — we  see  or  hear  such  stories  of  pain 
and  heartache  every  day.  What  can  we  do  to  help  those  who  suffer? 

Love  and  nonviolent  change  offer  a way  toward  hope.  Jesus  set  an  example  of  compassion  for  us. 
He  healed  the  sick  and  brokenhearted  and  brought  the  good  news  to  poor  people. 

Jose  Gallardo  shows  how  the  power  of  God’s  love  can  transform  lives  today  through  the  story  of  a 
Christian  community  in  Spain  that  reaches  out  to  prisoners  and  drug  addicts.  Volume  5 in  the  Peace  and 
Justice  Series. 

Paper,  $4.95,  in  Canada  $5.95 

The  Good  News  of  Justice 

by  Hugo  Zorrilla 

In  the  biblical  model  evangelism  and  justice  walk  band'in  hand.  This  book  shows  why  following  Jesus 
means  Christians  should  do  both.  It  shows  that  God’s  justice  makes  provision  for  the  good  news  of 
wholeness  in  Christ.  Volume  four  in  the  Peace  and  Justice  Series. 

Paper,  $4.95,  in  Canada  $5.95 

When  Kingdoms  Clash 

by  Calvin  E.  Shenk 

This  book  briefly,  but  clearly  explains  the  major  ideologies  of  our  time.  Calvin  E.  Shenk  shows  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  takes  precedence  over  political,  economic,  and  social  systems  because  a Christian’s 
first  loyalty  is  to  God.  Volume  6 in  the  Peace  and  Justice  Series. 

Paper,  $4.95,  in  Canada  $5.95 


For  Serious  Study 

Discipling  in  the  Church:  Recovering  a Ministry  of  the 
Gospel 

by  Marlin  Jeschke 

Advocating  a return  to  church  discipline.  Marlin  Jeschke  goes  to  the  classic  text  on  the  subject, 
Matthew  18:15-18.  The  concept  of  church  discipline  often  conjures  up  negative  images.  However,  he 
shows  that  this  ministry,  if  properly  understood,  is  a positive  ministry  of  grace  analogous  to  evangelism. 

Although  this  book  is  primarily  a biblical  and  theological  treatment  of  discipling,  Jeschke  also  treats 
the  historical  and  practical  sides  of  discipling. 

A revised  and  expanded  edition  of  Discipling  the  Brother,  (1973).  Paper,  $9.95,  in  Canada  $12.95 


Herald  Press  books  are  available  through  your  local 
bookstore  or  write  to  Herald  Press  (include  10%  for 
shipping — minimum  $1). 
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Church  news 


Work  proceeds  on  new 
confession  of  faith 


Schleitheim  1527.  Dordrecht  1632. 
Winkler  1930.  Kalona  1963.  These  places 
and  dates  all  figure  prominently  in  the 
development  of  Mennonite  confessions  of 
faith.  However,  Mennonite  historians 
may  soon  be  adding  another  date  to  the 
list  as  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
are  presently  working  on  their  first-ever 
joint  confession  of  faith. 

In  February  1987  the  Joint  Confession 
of  Faith  Committee  met  for  the  first 
time.  Since  then,  the  committee  has  met 
twice,  including  the  most  recent  meeting 
in  Oak  Park,  111. 

“The  rationale  for  recommending  a new 
joint  confession  focused  on  the  need  to 
summarize  the  meaning  of  doctrinal  and 
moral  faithfulness  in  a given  time  and 
place  and  to  work  toward  greater  unity 
by  articulating  common  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices,” said  cochairperson  Marlin  Miller, 
who  is  president  of  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary. 

The  timing  was  also  right  for  both  de- 
nominations. In  1982  Mennonite  Church 
conferences  asked  that  their  1963  state- 
ment be  revised  or  a new  one  created. 
Since  there  was  no  precedent  for  the 
former,  the  Mennonite  Church  decided  to 
work  toward  a new  confession  of  faith. 

The  General  Conference  Church  has 
had  a one-page  confession  of  faith  in  its 
constitution  since  1896.  While  a number 
of  congregations  and  districts  have  adopt- 
ed their  own  statements  over  the  years, 
an  attempt  to  adopt  denominational 
“articles”  of  faith  failed  in  the  early 
1930s.  In  the  1980s  there  was  renewed 
interest  in  developing  a more  comprehen- 
sive, churchwide  statement  of  faith. 

The  first  MC/GC  joint  convention  in 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  1983  provided  addi- 
tional momentum  for  the  two  denomina- 
tions to  work  together,  with  the  delegates 
approving  a proposal  to  explore  further 
avenues  of  cooperation. 

The  drafting  committee  noted  again  at 
the  Oak  Park  meeting  that  no  major 
theological  divisions  currently  exist  be- 
tween the  two  denominations,  that  their 
histories  have  a common  point  of 
reference  in  the  Anabaptist  movement, 
and  that  the  major  differences  have  to  do 
with  church  polity  and  ethos.  The  Gener- 
al Conference  Church  has  traditionally 
emphasized  the  “core  of  faith,”  while  the 
Mennonite  Church  has  tended  to  “define 
the  boundaries,”  one  committee  member 
said. 


The  first  feedback  on  the  statement 
will  come  at  the  second  MC/GC  joint 
convention  in  Normal,  111.,  next  August, 
when  an  essay  on  the  nature,  uses,  and 
misuses  of  confessions  of  faith,  and  arti- 
cles on  topics  such  as  baptism  and  foot 
washing,  will  be  distributed  to  delegates. 
According  to  projections,  the  next  step 
will  be  to  complete  a first  “final”  draft  by 
the  early  1990s,  which  would  allow  ade- 
quate time  for  broader  consultation,  test- 
ing, and  revision  before  action  by  MC  and 
GC  delegates  in  1995. 

The  eight-year  time  frame  for  the  proj- 
ect is  important,  said  Miller,  since  “work- 
ing toward  greater  unity  implies  broad 
and  sustained  consultation  in  order  to 
build  both  a broader  and  better-based 
consensus.”  He  added,  “seeking  to  sum- 
marize doctrinal  and  moral  faithfulness 
requires  extended  study,  discriminating 
discernment,  and  doubtless  no  little  con- 
versation and  debate.” 

The  committee  recently  learned  that 
the  Schowalter  Foundation  has  granted  it 
$5,000  for  a staff  person  who  can  assist  in 
the  drafting  and  editing  of  the  confession 
in  consultation  with  Miller  and  the  other 
cochairperson — Helmut  Harder,  a profes- 
sor at  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College. 
Committee  member  Lois  Barrett,  a pas- 
tor and  author  from  Wichita,  Kans., 
agreed  to  assume  this  position. 

— John  Bender 


‘Discernment  Week’ 
planned  for 

potential  church  planters 

A pilot  project  is  being  planned  to  help 
persons  considering  planting  new 
churches  to  test  their  vocational  choice 
and  skills.  It  is  the  Church  Planter  Career 
Discernment  Week,  and  it  will  be  held 
Jan.  22-27  at  Hesston  College. 

The  event  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Hesston  College,  Com- 
mission on  Home  Ministries  (General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church),  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary. 

“Helping  church  planters  discern  their 
skills  and  potential  will  increase  the  effi- 
cient use  of  personnel  and  church 
resources,”  said  David  Paulovich,  a 
personnel  counselor  at  MBM  and  one  of 
the  planners  of  the  event.  “It  will  also 
increase  our  potential  for  the  successful 


planting  of  new  churches.”  He  noted  that 
church  planting  terminations  are  painful 
and  result  in  lost  hours  and  dollars. 

The  five-day  program  will  explore 
theological  foundations  of  church  plant- 
ing, issues  arising  from  church-planting 
experiences,  in-depth  interviews  of 
potential  church  planters,  church-plant- 
ing skill  awareness  and  development,  and 
identifying  motivating  factors  for 
church-planting  leadership. 

The  pilot  project  received  affirmation 
from  Mennonite  Church  conference  mis- 
sion leaders  gathered  recently  for  a Vi- 
sion 95  event.  Paulovich  said  as  many  as 
two  or  three  such  discernment  weeks 
could  be  held,  depending  on  the  need,  and 
could  be  held  at  various  locations. 

More  information  is  available  from 
conference  offices  or  from  Paulovich  at 
MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone 
219-294-7523. 


Partnership  with  church 
in  Chad  leads  to 
MCC  redirection 

A primary  goal  for  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  in  Chad  has  been  to  be  a 
partner  with  local  churches  there.  So  in 
1983  when  Justine  and  David  Foxall  of 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  went  to  Chad  as  MCC 
country  representatives,  they  were  ready 
to  listen  and  learn  from  Chadian  church 
leaders,  as  well  as  administer  the  MCC 
program  that  was  being  rebuilt  after  the 
civil  war  years. 

They  concluded  their  five-year  assign- 
ment recently  even  more  convinced  that 
building  on  the  strengths  of  the  local 
church  is  paramount  to  MCC  work. 

This  partnership  with  the  churches, 
though,  has  shifted  the  direction  of  the 
MCC  program  in  Chad.  Foxalls  directed  a 
portion  of  MCC  time,  energy,  and  budget 
to  do  “church  development”  rather  than 
economic  or  agricultural  development. 
They  believe  MCC  should  spend  more  of 
its  resources  equipping  Chadian  church 
members  with  mental  and  spiritual  tools 
so  they  can  nurture  a church  weakened 
by  many  years  of  war  and  instability. 

Last  year’s  fighting  in  Chad  reminded 
Foxalls  that  the  church  there  will  remain 
long  after  Mennonite  workers  leave.  MCC 
has  had  to  pull  out  of  several  regions  of 
Chad  over  its  15-year  history  there,  due  to 
security  reasons.  In  1980  MCC  left  for  two 
years  due  to  war. 

A new  commitment  to  developing 
Chadian  church  leaders  means  that  for 
the  time  being  MCC  will  place  fewer 
North  American  volunteers  in  Chad.  The 
church  is  desperate  to  adequately  train 
and  employ  its  own  members,  especially 
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its  unemployed  youth.  With  trained  lead- 
ers, the  church  can  mature  and  carry  out 
its  mandate  in  Chad,  with  or  without 
North  Americans.  So  Foxalls  have  pro- 
posed to  lend  a hand  first  where  the 
church  sees  a need,  whether  or  not  that 
means  bringing  in  a North  American,  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  “development.” 
Churches  have,  in  the  past,  had  a dif- 
ficult time  understanding  exactly  who 
MCC  is.  “We’re  not  exactly  like  mis- 
sionaries, but  we  don’t  have  big  aid  pro- 
jects or  hand  out  millions  like  other  orga- 
nizations do,”  said  Justine.  “Someone  told 
us  that  we  are  an  organization  ‘for  friend- 
ship’ and  that  we  do  a little  development 
besides.  Here,  being  a friend  carries  the 
responsibility  of  caring  for  a friend  with 
all  the  means  at  your  disposal.” 

MCC  believes  its  program  redirection  is 
part  of  what  it  means  to  “really  be  a 
friend  to  the  Chadian  church.” 


Kansas’  first 
Christian  retreat  center 
opens  near  Hesston 

Over  500  persons  toured  Cross  Wind 
Conference  Center  at  an  open  house 
marking  the  completion  of  the  first  phase 
of  construction  on  the  34-acre  site  near 
Hesston,  Kans. 

Up  to  120  overnight  guests  can  be  ac- 
commodated. The  dome-ceilinged  dining 
room  seats  300.  Double  open  staircases 
lead  from  the  foyer  to  a balcony  lounge 
and  two  meeting  rooms,  each  seating  150. 
Outdoor  recreation  facilities  include  a 
swimming  pool,  lake  for  paddleboating, 
softball  field,  volleyball  court,  and  an  en- 
closed playground.  Sixteen  recreational 
vehicle  hookups  are  provided. 

Future  plans  include  a prayer  chapel,  a 
second  dormitory-hotel  with  30  more 
rooms,  and  a recreation  building  for  bas- 
ketball or  large  meetings. 


Cross  Wind — named  for  the  cross  of 
Christ  and  the  wind  of  the  Spirit,  as  well 
as  the  winds  of  its  Kansas  prairie  loca- 
tion— is  the  realization  of  the  dream  and 
work  of  its  director.  Merle  Unruh,  his 
wife,  Marcella,  the  Westminster  Faith 
Chapel  congregation,  and  many  others 
who  gave  time,  money,  and  materials  for 
the  nonprofit  center. 

Unruh  was  a church  planter  and  pastor 
in  Mennonite  and  independent  churches 
in  California  and  Missouri  for  over  30 
years.  In  California  he  worked  with 
Christian  conference  centers  and  found 
that  providing  people  with  a place  to  go 
where  there  is  a Christian  atmosphere 
was  a needed  ministry. 

A survey  showed  that  California  had 
more  than  enough  Christian  conference 
centers,  while  Unruhs’  native  Kansas  had 
none.  'The  big  response  at  Cross  Wind 
since  its  opening  proves  its  advantageous 
location.  However,  Unruhs  originally 
faced  much  misunderstanding  and  resis- 
tance to  their  plans. 

After  overcoming  opposition  from  peo- 
ple in  the  housing  subdivision  nearby  and 
difficulties  getting  building  permits  and 
water  and  sewage  hookups  with  the  city 
of  Hesston,  Merle  concluded,  “If  it’s  hard, 
it  must  be  right.”  He  added:  “Most  people 
are  supportive  now.” 

Original  financing  for  the  center  came 
from  the  sale  of  Westminister  Faith 
Chapel  property  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  to  a 
Vietnamese  church.  The  congregation 
which  Unruh  had  founded  and  pastured 
had  lost  members  due  to  the  changing  de- 
mographics of  the  neighborhood.  Want- 
ing to  use  its  resourcees  for  a Christian 
ministry,  the  congregation  chose  to  es- 
tablish Cross  Wind.  A board  from  the 
church  oversees  the  Christian  center. 

Construction  began  in  April  1987.  The 
first  meeting,  a “Walk  Through  the  Bible” 
seminar  sponsored  by  all  the  Hesston 
churches,  was  held  one  year  later. 

Since  becoming  fully  operational  this 
past  July,  Cross  Wind  has  hosted  an 


average  of  two  overnight  events  and  sev- 
eral dinner  meetings,  reunions,  or  day 
retreats  a week.  Some  groups  have  made 
reservations  for  as  far  ahead  as  1993. 
Many  of  the  groups  are  Mennonite,  in- 
cluding the  leaders  of  all  the  Mennonite 
Church  conferences  who  gathered  for  a 
Vision  95  event  in  October. 

— Susan  Balzer 


Mennonites  in  Europe 
gather  for  Colloquium 
in  England 

Each  year,  Mennonites  from  various 
parts  of  Europe  gather  for  an  event 
known  as  Colloquium,  or  more  fondly  as 
Colloque.  This  event  began  as  a retreat 
for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers 
from  North  America,  but  has  expanded  to 
include  participants  from  the  commu- 
nities to  which  they  relate.  This  year’s 
Colloquium  took  place  recently  in  East 
Sussex,  England.  Participants  came  from 
Belgium,  France,  Ireland,  Northern  Ire- 
land, Portugal,  Spain,  and  England. 

The  theme  was  “The  Good  News  and 
Our  Culture,”  and  H.  D.  Beeby  from  Selly 
Oak  Colleges  in  Birmingham,  England, 
was  the  keynote  speaker.  Beeby  coor- 
dinates a British  Council  of  Churches 
program  called  “The  Gospel  and  Our  Cul- 
ture” which  seeks  a missionary  encounter 
with  post-Enlightenment  culture. 

Beeby  called  for  a gospel  which  both 
judges  and  redeems  culture.  He  said 
Christians  are  called  to  leap  out  of  their 
private  sphere  of  religion  and  evangelize 
the  public  sphere.  He  insisted  that  both 
spheres  are  based  on  a faith  in  something. 
Therefore,  bringing  the  gospel  into  cul- 
ture means  converting  people  to  the  true, 
rightful  object  of  their  already  existing 
faith  and  devotion. 

Participants  challenged  some  of  Bee- 
by’s  emphases.  Some  comments  were 
that  he  seemed  to  hope  for  a return  to 
Christendom;  it  blamed  too  much  on  the 
Enlightenment  and  it  ignored  the  arts — a 
place  where  the  sacred  and  secular,  pri- 
vate and  public  works,  already  overlap. 

Colloque  is  not  mostly  lectures  and  dis- 
cussion. It’s  like  a family  reunion,  with 
new  people  joining  the  family  each  year. 
In  order  to  introduce  new  participants  to 
established  programs,  as  well  as  inform 
everyone  of  some  of  this  year’s  initiatives, 
each  country  group  gave  a short  presenta- 
tion of  its  work  or  community  life. 

Jose  Gallardo  from  Burgos,  Spain,  led 
three  morning  studies  of  1 John.  He  fo- 
cused on  the  subtle  threat  posed  by  the 
false  spirituality  and  intellectual  so- 
phistication of  the  Gnostics  in  John’s  cul- 
ture. He  said  Christians  today  also  need  a 
sense  of  certainty  about  the  nature  of 
Jesus  and  the  human  need  for  salvation 
in  order  to  communicate  Christ  to  a suf- 
fering world. 


The  new  Mennonite-related  Cross  Wind  Retreat  Center  near  Hesston,  Kans. 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcqvie.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


John  E.  Eby,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

I was  dismayed  to  read  statements  of 
support  for  Michael  Dukakis  in  the  Nov.  8 
issue.  How  any  pro-life  Mennonite  can 
support  a pro-abortion  candidate  is  be- 
yond my  comprehension.  Mennonites, 
with  our  great  tradition  of  respect  for  all 
of  life,  should  be  leaders  in  the  pro-life 
movement. 

While  neither  presidential  candidate 
was  truly  pro-life  in  all  of  his  positions, 
those  who  support  the  killing  of  unborn 
babies  are  partners  in  genocide  which 
now  claims  4,000  lives  a day.  There  is  no 
creature  on  earth  more  helpless  and  de- 
fenseless than  a baby  in  the  womb.  To 
participate  in  the  poisoning,  burning,  and 
dismemberment  of  that  baby  created  in 
the  image  of  God  is  the  worst  form  of 
child  abuse. 

I hope  that  President  Bush  will  be  able 
to  appoint  enough  pro-life  justices  to  the 
Supreme  Court  to  overturn  the  horren- 
dous “Roe  vs.  Wade”  decision  of  1973.  Inci- 
dentally, the  16th  anniversary  of  that  de- 
cision will  fall  on  a Sunday  (Jan.  22)  next 
year. 

Would  it  be  too  much  to  expect  to  hear 
some  sermons  and  read  some  articles  in 
Gospel  Herald  on  the  evils  of  this  ho- 
locaust? Could  we  be  introduced  to  some 
individuals  and  organizations  in  our 
midst  who  are  involved  in  a pro-life  min- 
istry by  providing  alternatives  to  abor- 
tion? An  example  would  be  the  Beth- 
Shalom  Project  here  in  Lancaster. 

Pat  Hertzler,  Powhatan,  Va. 

In  response  to  several  “Readers  Say” 
letters  on  voting  (Nov.  8),  I want  to  share 
my  views. 

Several  times  in  recent  weeks  I had 
made  the  statement,  “I  don’t  see  how  a 
Christian  could  vote  for  Dukakis.”  Then  I 
realized  other  Christians  have  made  just 
as  strong  statements  about  his  oppon- 
ent— Bush.  Was  I wrong?  Or  does  God  use 
his  people  in  different  ways  to  accomplish 
his  purposes  which  we  don’t  always 
understand? 

If  I had  been  voting  for  Dukakis,  it 
would  be  because  of  his  concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  homeless,  poor,  and  under- 
privileged. I would  not  vote  for  Dukakis  be- 
cause of  his  pro-abortion  views,  not  sup- 
porting prayer  in  schools,  his  views  on  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

I would  not  vote  for  Bush  because  of  his 
military  spending  and  buildup.  I would 
vote  for  Bush  because  of  his  pro-life 


stand,  his  recognition  of  God,  and  his 
views  on  religious  freedom  and  judicial 
justice. 

As  I pondered  and  prayed  how  as  a 
Christian  I should  vote,  I realized  that 
God  has  ordained  governments,  rulers, 
and  judicial  systems  (Rom.  13:1-7).  Our 
leaders  are  responsible  to  and  ordained 
by  God  to  keep  law  and  order,  maintain 
peace,  execute  justice,  protect  victims  of 
crime  and  the  people  from  evil  oppres- 
sion. Our  leaders  must  be  patriotic  and 
protect  the  citizens  from  invasions. 
Otherwise  we  would  not  be  a major  power 
in  world  governments  and  be  overtaken 
by  communism,  with  no  religious  free- 
doms. But  nowhere  in  Scripture  does  God 
give  our  rulers  the  right  to  slaughter  the 
innocent  victims  of  abortion. 

For  these  reasons  I believe  in  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  I am  a citizen  of 
our  nation  and  enjoy  certain  privileges 
but  I am  also  a part  of  God’s  kingdom  and 
cannot  participate  in  the  machinery  of 
war  even  though  our  government  has  that 
power  and  right.  We  need  to  be  on  our 
knees  praying  that  our  leaders  will  exer- 
cise caution,  avoid  excess  buildup,  and 
pursue  peaceful  solutions  to  world  crises 
and  oppressions.  We  must  voice  our 
concerns  and  work  toward  positive,  life- 
building, life-giving  programs. 


Maurice  Brubaker,  Dallas,  Pa. 

Marcile  Nofziger  obviously  did  not  do 
very  thorough  home  work  (“Readers  Say,” 
Nov.  8). 

When  Lloyd  Bentsen  was  interviewed 
on  television  by  a school  student  he  was 
not  strongly  supporting  abortion.  He  op- 
posed it.  Michael  Dukakis  simply  said  it 
isn’t  a political  issue.  George  Bush  and 
Dan  Quayle  are  not  pro-lifers.  They  sup- 
port capital  punishment,  which  is  a form 
of  murder.  Quayle  specifically  singled  out 
the  medical  procedure,  “D  and  C ” — a form 
of  abortion — in  the  case  of  rape  as  being 
acceptable  to  him. 

As  a Christian  and  Mennonite  I am 
burdened  by  all  forms  of  murder,  and  I 
am  moved  to  witness  to  persons  I come  in 
contact  with  when  the  issue  arises.  I 


respond  person  to  person  and  through  let- 
ters and  the  telephone. 

Marcile’s  concerns  will  gain  validity 
with  me  when  Marcile  protests  capital 
punishment,  nuclear  weapons,  and  other 
forms  of  murder  in  the  same  intensity  as 
abortion. 


Joseph  C.  Shenk,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  Nov.  8 issue  printed  a letter  from 
Joseph  P.  Shenk.  Although  we  are 
friends,  very  nearly  share  the  same 
name,  and  live  in  the  same  town,  our 
political  views  are  not  the  same  in  all 
respects. 


David  Hiebert,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

In  response  to  Nancy  Witmer’s  letter  of 
Nov.  1,  I ask  the  following:  Which  of  the 
Gospels  is  untrue?  Should  the  omniscient 
editor  have  rejected  Matthew’s  story  be- 
cause it  doesn’t  include  the  acount  of  the 
shepherds  at  Jesus’  birth?  Should  Mark 
be  sent  back  for  a rewrite  because  it  in- 
cludes no  genealogy?  Should  Luke  he  cut 
since  it  includes  no  records  of  the  wise 
men?  Should  John  be  edited  to  include  a 
physical  birth  of  Jesus?  I think  not.  God 
knows  truth,  but  we  frail  writers,  editors, 
and  readers  can’t  handle  it  all  at  the  same 
time.  We  can  only  get  a small  glimpse  of 
it.  When  we  do,  we  call  it  inspiration. 


Jim  Carroll,  Hershey,  Pa. 

In  regards  to  the  article,  “The  Question 
of  Origins”  by  Kenneth  Erb  (Oct.  4),  may 
I relate  some  of  my  own  pilgrimage  in 
regards  to  this  question?  I had  sufficient 
exposure  to  “higher  education”  to  know 
that  one  does  not  make  a statement  in 
physics  or  chemistry  without  being  able 
to  prove  that  statement.  Undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  lack  the  time  and/ 
or  equipment  to  prove  or  demonstrate 
every  statement.  However,  the  impres- 
sion is  given  that  if  they  did  they  would 
concur  with  the  professionals  in  the  field. 
I have  been  a Christian  for  some  14  years 
now  but  have  always  felt  awkward  about 
the  Genesis  account,  preferring  to  view  it 
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as  a poetical  rather  than  a factual 
description. 

Earlier  this  year  I read  The  Genesis 
Flood,  and  I was  astonished  to  realize 
that  what  evidence  there  is  for  an  old 
earth  in  which  a progressive  evolution  of 
all  the  different  life  forms  took  place  is 
not  the  same  sort  of  evidence  admissable 
in  the  courts  of  physics  and  chemistry. 
Mr.  Erb’s  expression,  “the  findings  of 
science  relative  to  the  questions  of 
origins,”  implies  that  there  is  a wealth  of 
data  that  conclusively  proves  that  one 
species  has  developed  from  another  over 
an  equally  provable  huge  span  of  time. 
The  evidence  does  not  prove  that. 

Dean  H.  Kenyon,  professor  of  biology 
and  coordinator  of  the  General  Biology 
Program  at  San  Francisco  State 
University,  wrote  Biochemical  Predesti- 
nation, a standard  work  on  the  origin  of 
life.  The  Foreword  to  the  book  says,  “If 
after  reading  this  book  carefully  and 
reflecting  on  its  arguments  one  still  con- 
tends that  the  creationist  view  is  religion 
and  the  evolutionary  view  is  pure  science, 
he  should  ask  himself  whether  something 
other  than  the  facts  of  nature  is  influenc- 
ing his  thinking  about  origins.” 

I invite  friend  Erb  to  share  in  the 
liberating  revelation/revolution  that  our 
simpler  forefathers  were  closer  to  the 
truth  than  we,  when  they  read  Genesis  as 
a factual  account. 


Mark  Siemens,  Clovis,  Calif. 

I appreciated  the  response  by  Yehezkel 
Landau  (Sept.  27)  to  my  article  about 
Mubarak  Awad’s  deportation  (July  19).  I 
know  and  admire  Mr.  Landau’s  advocacy 
of  peace  among  religious  Jewish  Israelis. 
If  he  reacts  negatively  to  the  article,  I can 
l)e  sure  most  Jewish  Israelis  reject  my  ac- 
count even  more  strongly! 

I believe  he  misreads  me,  however, 
when  he  finds  anti-Jewish  prejudice  in 
my  words.  One  can  criticize  Israeli  gov- 
ernment actions — and  there  is  much  to 
critique  in  the  policy  of  massive  retali- 
ation from  both  religious  and  interna- 
tional law  perspectives— without  being 
anti-Israel  or  anti-Jewish.  Indeed,  there 
are  many  patriotic  Jewish  Israelis  who 
have  spoken  out  against  their  govern- 
ment’s use  of  indiscriminate  violence  in 
Lebanon,  for  example.  I have  great 
respect  for  the  Jewish  people,  not  least 
because  of  the  good  peacemaking  work 
done  by  Yehezkel  Landau. 

Further,  I do  not  believe  Palestinian  re- 
jectionism  toward  Israel,  which  has  a 
long  history  as  rightly  described  by  Mr. 
Landau,  was  either  the  rationale  for  or 
germane  to  the  deportation  of  Mubarak 
Awad.  That  rejectionism  has  been  greatly 
diminished  in  the  last  decade,  as  exem- 
plified by  Mubarak  Awad’s  acceptance  of 
Israel  and  by  statements  by  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  calling  for  mu- 
tual recognition  and  negotiations  toward 


peace.  Middle  East  peacemakers  need  to 
urge  Israel  to  a similar  position,  which 
could  lead  to  a lasting  peace  that  would 
provide  the  security  and  acceptance  Israel 
needs. 

Yehezkel  Landau  correctly  points  out 
that  Palestinian  rejectionism  has  been  a 
significant  factor  in  producing  Israeli 
fear  and  suspicion.  The  same  is  true  of  Is- 
raeli hostility  and  the  resulting  Pales- 
tinian feelings.  Both  sides  need  to  over- 
come their  hatred  and  fear  if  there  is  to 
be  peace.  I am  sending  a copy  of  this  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Landau  to  begin  an  exchange  of 
ideas  on  how  best  to  seek  peace  for  Israel 
and  the  Palestinians. 


Edith  Derstine  Tully,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Sept.  27  issue  has  a tragic  story, 
“The  Tree,”  of  a sexually  abused  child, 
one  of  us,  the  “quiet  people  of  the  land,” 
the  Mennonites. 

We  as  Mennonites  are  not  exempt  from 
mental,  physical,  and  sexual  abuse  with 
children  or  adults.  There  are  hurting  peo- 
ple surrounding  us;  we  need  to  look 
deeply  into  the  inner  soul  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  actually  realize  the  hurt  and  what 
is  happening  behind  those  faces. 

As  a Christian  church  we  need  to  help 
those  in  difficult  situations.  It  may  not 
only  be  in  parenting,  but  also  marriage, 
single  relationships,  senior  citizens,  and 
teenagers.  In  order  to  have  skills  in  these 
areas,  we  need  leadership  training  and 
classes  for  our  members,  so  that  we  can 
continue  being  the  beautiful  creatures 
God  created. 

The  child  within  me  hurt  for  the  person 
in  this  article!  We  need  to  educate  our 
people  so  that  our  children  do  not  become 
a statistic  in  physical  and  sexual  abuse. 


Barbara  Brubaker,  Shiremanstown,  Pa. 

I found  myself  objecting  loudly  to  the 
article  “The  Mission  of  the  Urban  Church” 
by  Avery  Zook  II  in  “Hear,  Hear!”  (Sept. 
13). 

Our  family  had  been  active  in  urban 
churches  for  20  years.  My  husband  is  a 
professor  and  I do  some  volunteer  teach- 
ing. In  all  three  of  the  urban  churches  we 
attended,  we  did  not  find  economic  and 
professional  differences  to  be  any  more  of 
a hindrance  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
gospel  than  any  other  difference.  Instead, 
we  found  that  these  differences  enhanced 
the  effectiveness  of  the  church.  These  dif- 
ferences gave  the  church  a wider  variety 
of  gifts  and  talents. 

As  we  grew  in  Christ,  we  learned  to 
understand  and  appreciate  and  love  each 
other.  Some  of  us  learned  to  humble  our- 
selves. Others  received  more  of  a feeling 
of  self-worth  as  we  all  learned  to  ap- 
preciate each  other  and  learned  to  express 
that  appreciation.  And  the  churches 
grew. 

The  local  church  needs  people  of  all 


walks  of  life.  We  cannot  afford  to 
segregate  along  any  line.  The  church 
needs  the  money  and  talents  of  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  persons  and  the 
talents  and  testimonies  and  money  of  all 
others.  We  all  have  been  given  gifts  to 
serve  each  other,  not  to  indulge  them 
upon  ourselves. 


Sisters&Brothers 

VIDEO&FILM 

125  East  Lincoln  Avenue,  Goshen,  IN  46526 

^ We  carry  many  titles 
your  church  or  small  group 
will  want  to  see  this  winter. 


VIDEO  FAVORITES 


=4^  COPING 

Clayton  Barbeau  speaks  enthusias- 
tically and  compassionately  of  the 
various  sources  of  stress  in  our  lives. 

Rental  is  $100.  Purchase  is  $159.95. 

ACTIVE  PARENTING 

Six  30-minute  presentations  on  how 
to  raise  young  children.  Rental  $100. 

^ CELEBRATION  OF 
DISCIPLINE 

Richard  J.  Foster  leads  a 4-part 
series  which  investigates  afresh  the 
classic  disciplines  of  the  spiritual  life. 
Rental  is  $100.  Purchase  is  $149.95 

* "I  HAVE  DECIDED  TO 
LIVE  LIKE  A BELIEVER" 

In  this  5-part  series  Anthony 
Campolo  discusses  what  it  means  to  live 
like  a believer  with  yourself,  spouse, 
family,  community  and  world.  Rental  is 
$60.  Purchase  is  $199.75. 


SPECIAL  VIDEO  SALE  !! 

Buy  3 videos  get  50%  off  on 
children's  videos.  Restrictions 
appiy.  Cali  for  detaiis. 

COMING  SOON 
A PASSION 

® 1-800-451-1449 
[in  Indiana  call  219-533-4167] 

Sisters  & Brothers  produces  and  distributes 
films  and  videos  for  the  Mennonite  Church 
community  on  behalf  of  MBCM. 
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Cafe  458  offers  meals  and  dignity.  Every  day  at  11:00  a.m.  Atlanta’s  new, 
reservations-only  Cafe  458  opens  its  doors.  The  pea-green  art  deco  building  with  pink 
and  mauve  stripes  looks  like  a yuppie  haven.  But  it  is  not.  It  is  a restaurant  for  the 
poor  and  homeless  in  Atlanta’s  battered  inner  city.  Food  is  supplied  by  local 
restaurants,  the  Atlanta  Food  Bank,  and  Atlanta’s  Table,  a service  provided  by  the 
food  bank  that  picks  up  surplus  prepared  food  from  hotels  and  restaurants  and  de- 
livers it  to  centers  that  feed  homeless  people.  Some  restaurants  make  special  dishes 
just  for  the  cafe,  notes  Bob  Jones  (left),  a Mennonite  Central  Committee  worker  who 
volunteers  there  four  days  a week.  (Pictured  with  him  is  patron  Horace  Mont- 
gomery. ) “Food,  though,  is  not  the  primary  purpose  of  the  cafe,”  says  A.  B.  Short,  one  of 
its  founders.  “We  wan  t to  restore  our  patrons’  dignity  and  give  them  the  power  to  make 
choices.”  Those  at  the  cafe  also  work  to  build  long-term  relationships  with  the  50  to  60 
people  who  regularly  eat  there,  with  “reservations”  issued  through  homeless  shelters 
and  agencies.  “We  want  to  help  those  who  are  ready  to  take  a next  step,”  Short  continues. 
Next  steps  are  as  varied  as  the  paths  that  led  Cafe  458 patrons  to  poverty  and 
homelessness.  Some  need  jobs.  Some  need  help  breakingdrugor  alcohol  addictions. 
Others  need  counseling. 


Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’  inspirational 
newspaper  column  will  get  a new  name  in 

January.  Previously  known  as  Your  Time,  it 
will  now  be  Another  Way.  The  writer  will 
continue  to  be  MBM’s  Melodie  Davis,  who 
seeks  to  entertain,  uplift,  provoke  new 
thoughts,  promote  values  sometimes  different 
from  society’s,  and  call  people  to  consider 
God’s  way.  The  weekly  column  is  geared  pri- 
marily to  women.  Churches  and/or  businesses 
are  encouraged  to  sponsor  Another  Way  in 
local  newspapers.  More  information  is 
available  from  Gail  Petersheim  at  MBM,  1251 
Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone 
(toll-free)  800-476-5500. 

Three  “Choice”  radio  series  will  be  re- 
released  to  stations  across  the  United  States 
in  January.  They  are  editions  9-11,  and  each 
contains  65  one-minute  spots.  Some  2,100  sta- 
tions—or  about  20  percent  of  the  total  in  the 
U.S. — have  used  at  least  one  of  the  11  Choice 
series,  which  are  produced  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  “We’ve  had  good  response 
to  Choice  and  want  to  give  stations  another  op- 
portunity to  air  the  series,’’  says  MBM  dis- 
tribution coordinator  Lois  Hertzler.  “We  also 
want  to  promote  the  idea  of  stations  selling 
Choice  to  local  sponsors.” 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  has  appointed  three 
new  mutual  aid  counselors.  Steve  Brydge  of 
Newport  News,  Va.,  serves  in  the  Eastern 
Region,  while  Lee  Von  Gunten  of  Berne,  Ind., 
and  Short  Associates  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
serve  in  the  Central  Region.  They  represent 
MMA’s  various  insurance  plans  and  serve  as 
contact  persons  for  MMA’s  congregational  and 
business  representatives  as  well  as  for  indi- 
vidual members  of  MMA  plans. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  will  soon 
have  peace  promoters  in  all  five  Central 
American  countries.  Their  goal  is  to  promote 
peace  in  the  region  by  developing  relationships 
with  local  Christians  and  through  educating 
North  American  Mennonites.  They  are  part  of 
the  three-year-old  Peace  Portfolio  Project 
based  in  Honduras.  Luke  Schrock-Hurst  is  the 
coordinator.  In  Honduras,  Schrock-Hurst 
worked  with  local  Mennonite  pastors  this  year 
to  set  up  peace  libraries,  distribute  peace 
education  materials,  conduct  peacemaking 
workshops,  and  sponsor  youth  retreats. 

First  Mennonite  Church  of  Champaign-Ur- 
bana  has  outgrown  its  building,  which  it 
purchased  from  a Free  Methodist  congregation 
in  1966.  The  sanctuary  can  seat  120  people,  but 
at  a recent  Sunday  worship  service  there  were 
over  140.  So  the  congregation,  which  is  cele- 
brating its  25th  anniversary  this  year,  recently 
decided  to  enlarge  its  present  facilities.  'The 
current  pastor  is  David  Habegger. 

“Pastoral  Counseling  Theory  and  Practice” 
was  the  theme  of  the  third  annual  Japanese 
Mennonite  leaders  seminar  held  recently  at 
Japan  Anabaptist  Center  in  Tokyo.  Some  25 
leaders  from  throughout  the  country  attended. 
“The  widely  scattered  Japan  Mennonite  groups 
stru^le  with  problems  of  smallness,  isolation, 
identity,  and  how  to  make  the  ‘Mennonite 
contribution’  in  the  midst  of  all  other  Christian 
groups,”  said  Charles  Shenk,  a Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  worker  and  one  of  the  orga- 
nizers of  the  event.  “Getting  together  brings 
encouragement  in  facing  these  problems  and 
provides  opportunity  to  grow  in  the  knowledge 
and  skills  needed  for  ministry.” 


Mennonite  nurses  in  Mifflin  County,  Pa., 
want  their  congregations  to  be  “healing 
centers.”  Some  25  of  them  gathered  recently 
to  begin  responding  to  the  Mennonite  Health 
Association  challenge  for  congregations  to  take 
an  active  role  in  “whole-person  health  care”  for 
their  members.  At  their  meeting  they  focused 
on  health  needs  in  their  churches  and  listed  the 
resources  that  are  available  to  help  meet  them. 
The  nurses  envision  a church-sponsored 
health-care  network  to  strengthen  each  con- 
gregation’s ministry. 

Two  Kansas  Mennonites  went  to  jail  for 
protesting  B-1  bombers  at  McConnell  Air 
Force  Base  near  Wichita.  They  are  Newton 
Area  Peace  Center  director  Tim  Lohrentz  and 
72-year-old  Kaye  Yoder  of  McPherson.  They 
were  part  of  a peace  group  that  was  arrested 
for  trespassing  at  the  base  last  February.  They 
were  given  six-months  probation  and  were 
fined  $100  each.  But  Lohrentz  and  Yoder 
refused  to  pay  the  fine,  so  they  were  put  in  jail 
for  five  days  recently. 

Construction  of  a church  center  for  Brazil 
Mennonite  Church  got  underway  in  Novem- 


ber. Located  in  the  city  of  Campinas,  it  will  be 
used  for  offices,  meetings,  study  courses,  and 
publishing.  The  church  is  seeking  short-term 
volunteers  to  help  with  construction.  They 
would  serve  one  to  three  weeks  between 
January  and  March.  Needed  are  carpenters, 
welders,  bricklayers,  electricians,  and  plumb- 
ers. Interested  persons  should  contact  Sandy 
Miller  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

A Mennonite-related  institution  in 
California  has  received  a $1.1  million  federal 
grant  to  build  transitional  housing  for  the 
handicapped  in  Kingsburg.  The  institution  is 
Kings  View  Corporation,  a Fresno-based 
mental-health-care  system,  and  the  donor  is 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  plan  calls  for  21  apart- 
ments. Kings  View  already  operates  five  HUD- 
sponsored  apartment  complexes  for  the  dis- 
abled and  the  elderly  in  four  other  cities. 

Reports  on  church  planting  highlighted  the 
annual  fall  business  meeting  of  Philadelphia 
Meimonite  Council.  Already  established  is 
Logan  Chinese  Mennonite  Church,  but  still  in 
the  “vision”  stage  are  new  congregations  in  the 
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Kensington  section  and  in  center  city. 
Philadelphia  Mennonite  Council  now  has  11 
member  congregations.  Luke  Stoltzfus,  the 
local  Lancaster  Conference  bishop,  is  president 
of  the  council;  Anita  Nussbaum  Greiser  is  the 
coordinator. 

The  annual  Michiana  Mennonite  Relief  Sale 
raised  about  $550,000  for  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  The  recent  event,  held  at  Elkhart 
County  Fairgrounds  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  attracted 
an  estimated  57,000  people.  The  biggest  single 
money-raiser  was  the  Shalom  House,  built  by 
volunteers  and  paid  for  by  individuals  and 
businesses.  The  three-bedroom  colonial  ranch 
style  house  on  Goshen’s  south  side  was  pur- 
chased for  $82,500  by  a local  couple.  The  350 
quilts  and  related  items  brought  in  a record 
$139,000. 

Mennonite  elementary  principals  talked 
about  faith  development  during  their  recent 
annual  retreat  at  Camp  Hebron  near  Halifax, 
Pa.  The  resource  person  was  sociologist  Don 
Kraybill.  Represented  were  13  member  schools 
of  Mennonite  Elementary  Education  Council. 
The  business  sessions  focused  on  the  progress 
of  the  Anabaptist  Bible  curriculum  which  is 
currently  being  developed. 

Some  102  young  people  ft-om  24  countries  are 
participating  in  the  International  Visitor 
Exchange  Program  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  this  school  year.  They  started  with 
a recent  two-day  orientation  at  Blooming  Glen 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  Most  of  the  par- 
ticipants spend  six  months  in  one  North  Amer- 
ican location,  meet  for  a midterm  reunion, 
then  spend  six  months  at  a second  location. 

Congregations  reaching  out  to  neighborhood 
women  and  their  preschoolers.  That  is  an  im- 
portant ministry  among  a growing  number  of 
churches — mostly  Mennonite — in  the  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  area.  The  63  congregations  that  are 
now  involved  held  their  11th  annual  Women 
and  Preschool  Assembly  recently  at  Mellinger 
Mennonite  Church  in  Lancaster.  The  125 
women  who  attended  agreed  that  this  ministry 
is  a good  example  of  friendship  evangelism  and 
that  they  are  helping  to  meet  the  Vision  95 
goals  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Hesston  College  has  purchased  two  more 
airplanes  to  accommodate  the  increasing 
number  of  aviation  students.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  a 1974  Cessna  150  and  a 1953  Cessna 
170B,  the  college  now  owns  nine  planes.  The 
aviation  program,  which  operates  out  of  the 
Newton-Harvey  County  Airport,  now  has  50 
students.  It  is  the  only  program  of  its  type  of- 
fered at  a Mennonite  college. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  needs 
an  additional  50  missionaries  over  the  next 
five  years,  according  to  overseas  director 
David  Shenk.  That  would  bring  the  total  to 
200.  Shenk  says  there  are  many  open  doors  for 
missionary  outreach  in  many  locations.  To 
support  more  missionaries,  Shenk  urges  East- 
ern Board’s  constituency — Lancaster  Con- 
ference— to  increase  its  giving  each  year  for 
overseas  missions  by  one  dollar  per  month  per 
member. 

Japan  missionary  Mary  Beyler  has  moved  to 
a new  city  to  help  with  church  planting.  She 

moved  from  Kushiro  to  Kitami— both  on  the 
northern  island  of  Hokkaido — at  the  request  of 
Japan  Mennonite  Church  following  a one-year 
North  American  assignment.  A core  group  of 
people  had  already  been  meeting  in  one  of  their 
apartments.  Soon  after  Beyler  arrived,  the 


group  started  renting  a meeting  place.  “In 
proper  Japanese  custom,  we  plan  to  formally 
greet  persons  at  each  house  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  handing  out  a brochure  about 
the  Mennonite  Church,”  said  Beyler,  “and  in 
good  Mennonite  style,  homemade  cookies.” 
Beyler  serves  under  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 

A chicken  barbecue,  “flea-market”  auction, 
and  old-fashioned  fellowship  marked  the  re- 
cent annual  picnic  for  Mennonites  in  Phila- 
delphia. It  had  to  be  held  indoors,  however,  be- 
cause of  rain.  The  auction  raised  money  for  the 
Christian  School  Scholarship  Fund.  The 
fellowship  reflected  the  diversity  of  races  and 
cultures  among  Mennonites  in  the  city.  There 
are  now  11  Mennonite  congregations  in 
Philadelphia. 

A congregation  of  mostly  Laotian  immi- 
grants is  emerging  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Atten- 
dance has  doubled  in  the  past  six  months  and 
recently  set  a record  of  45.  When  church 
planters  Darrel  and  June  Minnich  started 
three  years  ago,  they  didn’t  plan  to  focus  on 
Laotians.  But  they  discovered  an  open  door 


Top  scholar  athletes.  An  Eastern 
Mennonite  CJollege  senior  has  received 
the  Old  Dominion  Athletic  Conference 
female  “scholar  athlete  of  the  year” 
award  every  year  since  the  recognition 
was  started  in  1984.  Four  of  the  five 
recipients  were  back  at  EMC  for 
homecoming  weekend  recently.  They  are 
(standing)  Becky  Derstine  (1984)  and 
Cheryl  Bergey  Derstine  (1985)  and 
(seated)  Linda  Burkhart  (1986)  and  Noel 
King  (1987).  Missing  is  Ann  Wenger 
(1988).  All  five  received  numerous  other 
academic  and  athletic  honors  during 
their  playing  careers  at  EMC.  The 
scholar-athlete  award  is  presented 
annually  to  two  seniors  from  among  the 
12  member  colleges  of  the  conference 
who  have  shown  the  highest  athletic, 
academic,  and  extracurricular 
achievement. 


among  these  people,  who  are  traditionally 
Buddhist.  An  estimated  3,000  immigrants 
from  the  Southeast  Asian  country  of  Laos  now 
live  in  the  Hartford  area.  The  new  Mennonite 
congregation  calls  itself  Hartford  Laotian 
Mennonite  Church.  Minnichs  are  supported  by 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

A week-long,  old-fashioned,  tent  revival 
meeting  was  held  in  Burton,  Ohio,  recently. 
Held  at  Geauga  County  Fairgrounds,  it  was 
sponsored  by  three  Mennonite  congregations 
and  two  others.  The  evangelist  was  Nelson  Co- 
blentz  of  the  Gospel  Express  Evangelistic 
Team.  Participant  Sharon  Ginger ich  said  there 
are  “many  new  Christians  and  Christians  who 
have  rededicated  their  lives”  as  a result  of  the 
“combined  vision  of  church  members  who  laid 
aside  their  doctrinal  differences”  to  sponsor 
the  revival. 

A special  Christmas  cassette  is  available 
from  the  Choraleers— a young  adult  choir 
that  disbanded  earlier  this  year  after  28  years. 
The  cassette  can  be  obtained  for  $8  (plus  $1  for 
postage/handling)  from  Arnold  Moshier  at  Box 
261,  Smoketown,  PA  17576;  phone  717-394- 
4155. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Alton,  Gordon  and  Valerie  (Weber),  London, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Derek  Adam,  Oct.  29. 

Blosser,  Randy  and  Gail  (Smith),  Carlsbad, 
N.Mex.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Naomi 
Susan,  Nov.  14. 

Byler,  Darrel  and  Arlene  (Yoder),  Allens- 
ville.  Pa.,  second  son,  Kent  Michael,  Oct.  30. 

Friesen,  Rodney  and  Kim,  Carson  City,  Mo., 
first  child,  Elizabeth  Clara,  Oct.  28. 

Good,  Byron  and  Karen  (Wilker),  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Daryl  Byron,  Nov.  1. 

Hardy,  Robert  and  Lisa  (Hartman),  Leipsic, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Amanda  Sue,  Nov.  9. 

Hile,  Jim  and  Rose  (Weaver),  Wooster,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Nicole  Danielle,  Nov.  4. 

Hochstetler,  Kenneth  D.  and  Susan  D.  (Al- 
derfer),  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  first  child,  Eliza,  Nov. 
10. 

Hochstetler,  Ronald  and  Becky  (Biggs),  Ft. 
Stewart,  Ga.,  second  child,  first  daughter. 
Drew  Ann,  Sept.  2. 

Jutzi,  Thomas  and  Nancy  (Chorney),  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Leah  Catherine,  Nov.  8. 

Sommers,  Mick  and  Julie  (Zehr),  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Steffen  Andrew,  Nov.  11. 

Woodward,  Doug  and  Theresa  (Brubacker), 
Lansing,  Mich.,  Victoria  Lynn,  Sept.  6. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
"Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Litwiller-Johnson.  Kevin  Litwiller,  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  Hopedale  cong.,  and  Lisa  Johnson, 
Manson,  Iowa,  Manson  cong.,  by  Scott  Swartz- 
endruber,  Aug.  20. 

Martin-Rutt.  Tim  Martin,  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Becky  Rutt, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  New  Holland  cong.,  by  Elaine 
Horner  Martin  and  Linford  D.  Martin,  Nov.  5. 
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Moyer-Moyer.  Michael  Moyer,  Telford,  Pa., 
and  Lori  Moyer,  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  Souderton 
cong.,  by  Gerald  Clemmer,  Nov.  12. 

Reigner-Hershey.  Jason  Reigner,  Birds- 
boro.  Pa.,  Hopewell  cong.,  and  Beth  Hershey, 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by  Lester 
Zimmerman,  Oct.  1. 

Woods-Weaver.  John  Woods,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  and  Kristin  Weaver,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  New 
Holland  cong.,  by  Dwight  McFadden,  Aug.  20. 


Obituaries 


Burkholder,  LaVern  J.,  son  of  LaVern  and 
Dora  (Miller)  Burkholder,  was  born  at  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Oct.  28,  1935;  died  of  an  apparent 
heart  attack  at  his  home,  Nov.  5, 1988;  aged  53 
y.  On  June  2,  1957,  he  was  married  to  Don- 
nabelle  Riegsecker,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 sons  (Ronald  and  Kenneth),  2 
daughters  (Cathleen  Frey  and  Dawn 
Burkholder),  5 grandchildren,  his  mother,  one 
brother  (Robert),  and  2 sisters  (Marilyn  Yoder 
and  Carol  Heimbach).  He  was  a member  of 
Central  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Nov.  8,  in  charge  of  Charles 
H.  Gautsche;  interment  in  Pettisville  Ceme- 
tery. 

Erb,  Emma  Bauman,  daughter  of  Ira  and 
Matilda  (Groff)  Bauman,  was  born  in  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  July  21,  1893;  died  of  heart  failure 
at  Cambridge  (Ont.)  Memorial  Hospital  on  Oct. 
18,  1988;  aged  95  y.  On  Dec.  6,  1944,  she  was 
married  to  Addison  Erb,  who  died  on  Jan.  14, 
1957.  Surviving  are  2 stepdaughters  (Helen 
Burkholder  and  Ruth  Martin),  grandchildren, 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Melvin). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 brothers  and  3 
sisters.  She  was  a member  of  Erb  Street  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Oct.  21,  in  charge  of  Douglas  Snyder; 
interment  in  Erb  Street  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Graber,  Doris  Rotb,  daughter  of  Nicklus 
and  Ellen  (Miller)  Roth,  was  born  at  Milford, 
Nebr.,  Mar.  15,  1921;  died  at  Henry  County 
Health  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Oct.  4, 
1988;  aged  67  y.  On  Sept.  22,  1940,  she  was 
married  to  Raymond  Graber,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Gary  and  Russell), 
one  daughter  (Marilyn  Leichty),  5 grandchil- 
dren, 2 brothers  (Neal  and  Owen),  and  2 sisters 
(Kathryn  Nebel  and  Lois  Swan).  She  was  a 
member  of  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  7,  in 
charge  of  Chuck  Lyons  and  Glen  Richard; 
interment  in  Sugar  Creek  Cemetery. 

Kreider,  LeRoy  H.,  son  of  Willis  G.  and 
Margret  (Wenger)  Kreider,  was  born  in  Kinzer, 
Pa.,  Mar.  6,  1908;  died  at  Mennonite  Home, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  7, 1988;  aged  80  y.  He  was 
married  to  Evelyn  Landis,  who  died  on  May  25, 
1988.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Mae  E.  Win- 
ters, Edith  J.  Sensenig,  and  Doris  J.  Martin),  2 
sons  (Jacob  L.  and  Leon  E.),  11  grandchildren, 
12  great-grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Margret 
Denlinger,  Elizabeth  Hart,  Kathryn  Hershey, 
and  Arlene  Sensenig),  and  one  brother  (Lester 
G.).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers 
(Wilmer  and  Lloyd).  He  was  a member  of 
Kinzers  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Paradise  Mennonite  Church  on 
Nov.  11,  in  charge  of  Clair  B.  Eby,  Paul  L. 
Clark,  and  Ralph  Ginder;  interment  in 
Paradise  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Layman,  Carl  Albert,  son  of  Charles  and 
Lillie  (Good)  Layman,  was  born  at  Rocking- 
ham County,  Va.,  Sept.  24, 1912;  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  Rockingham  Memorial  Hospital, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oct.  31, 1988;  aged  76  y.  On 
Sept.  4,  1988,  he  was  married  to  Evelyn  Carr, 


who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Carl 
Sheldon  Layman).  He  was  a member  of  Har- 
risonburg Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Nov.  3,  in  charge  of 
Wayne  North  and  Samuel  Janzen;  interment 
in  Weavers  Church  Cemetery. 

Mast,  Eva  Peabody,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Peabody,  was  born  in  Argos,  Ind., 
Oct.  11,  1899;  died  at  Fountain  View  Place, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Nov.  1,  1988;  aged  89  y.  On  May 
15,  1921,  she  was  married  to  Sanford  Mast, 
who  died  on  June  9,  1957.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Ann  Johnson),  2 grandsons,  6 great- 
grandchildren, and  2 great-great-grandsons. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 brothers  and  3 
sisters.  She  was  a member  of  Prairie  Street 
Mennonite  Church  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  4,  in  charge  of  Dorsa  Mishler; 
interment  in  Prairie  Street  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Elizabeth  P.,  daughter  of  Abram 
and  Emma  (Pleam)  Miller,  was  born  in  Man- 
heim  Twp.,  Pa.,  July  13,  1896;  died  at  Pleasant 
View  Rest  Home,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Oct.  28, 1988; 
aged  92  y.  Surviving  is  one  brother  (Sanford 
P.).  She  was  a member  of  Landis  Valley  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  1,  in  charge  of  Lester  M.  Hoover 
and  Milton  Stoltzfus;  interment  in  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Short,  Anna  Kutzli,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Louise  (Buehrer)  Kutzli,  was  born  at  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Nov.  1,  1893;  died  at  Fairlawn  Haven 
Nursing  Home,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Nov.  7,  1988; 
aged  95  y.  On  Feb.  6,  1912,  she  was  married  to 
Daniel  H.  Short,  who  died  in  1955.  Surviving 
are  4 daughters  (Ella  Gisel,  Florence  Richer, 
Marjorie  Roth,  and  Ilva  Sauder),  10  grand- 
children, 16  great-grandchildren,  and  8 great- 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
Central  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Nov.  10,  in  charge  of  Charles 
H.  Gautsche;  interment  in  Lockport  Cemetery. 

Simpson,  Iona  Roberts,  daughter  of  Fran- 
cis and  Elizabeth  (Wright)  Roberts,  was  born 
at  Danville,  111.,  July  9,  1899;  died  at 
Walkerton,  Ind.,  Nov.  8,  1988;  aged  89  y.  On 
Feb.  14,  1940,  she  was  married  to  William  N. 
Simpson,  who  died  on  May  17,  1983.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Haverstock  Funeral  Home 
on  Nov.  10,  in  charge  of  Simon  Gingerich  and 
Dorsa  J.  Mishler;  interment  in  Oak  Hill 
Cemetery. 

Slagell,  Wallace  Ray,  son  of  Ray  F.  and 
Minnie  (Yordy)  Slagell,  was  born  in  Flanagan, 
111.,  Apr.  11,  1923;  died  at  Elgin,  111.,  Nov.  6, 
1988;  aged  66  y.  On  Mar.  6,  1955,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Ethel  Holland,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Steve  and  Phillip),  4 
daughters  (Elaine  Weistart,  Colleen,  Connie 
Steffen,  and  Susan),  6 grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (Gerald  and  Burdell),  and  3 sisters 
(Thelma  Ives,  Catherine  Klopfenstein,  and 
Bernice  Yergler).  He  was  a member  of  Waldo 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Nov.  9,  in  charge  of  Lester  Zook 
and  Edwin  Stalter;  interment  in  Waldo  Ceme- 
tery. 

Troyer,  Henry  D.,  son  of  Dan  H.  and  Mary 
(Frey)  Troyer,  was  born  on  Dec.  8, 1903;  died  at 
Urbana,  Ohio,  Oct.  27, 1988;  aged  84  y.  He  was 
married  to  Ada  Miller,  who  died  in  January 
1985.  Surviving  are  5 sons  (Ferman  L.,  Henry, 
Jr.,  Harold,  Paul,  and  Leland),  2 daughters 
(Beulah  Horst  and  Nila  Troyer),  16  grand- 
children, 10  great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Alvin  D.),  and  one  sister  (Katie  Farmwald). 
He  was  a member  of  Sharon  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Oct.  29,  in  charge  of  Elvin  J.  Sommers  and 
David  Lantz;  interment  in  the  church  ceme- 
tery. 

Weirich,  Jacob  J.,  son  of  Peter  L.  and 


Susan  (Mishler)  Weirich,  was  born  at  Mylo, 
N.Dak.,  Feb.  23, 1907;  died  on  Oct.  6, 1988;  aged 
81  y.  On  July  5,  1937,  he  was  married  to  Ruth 
Troyer,  who  died  on  Nov.  8, 1978.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (Peter  T.),  one  sister  (Sylvia  Stoll),  and 
one  brother  (Chester  T.).  He  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  and  served  the  following  con- 
gregations: at  Beaverdam,  Corry,  Pa.;  Maple 
Grove,  Belleville,  Pa.;  First  Mennonite,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.;  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.; 
and  Bethel,  Albuquerque,  N.Mex.  Services 
were  held  on  Oct.  10,  in  charge  of  Sam  Avritt 
and  Sam  Sawyer;  interment  in  Sunset  Me- 
morial Cemetery. 

Wenger,  Katie  Ethel,  daughter  of  Jacob  C. 
and  Susanna  V.  (Suter)  Wenger,  was  born  in 
Edom,  Va.,  Nov.  22,  1900;  died  at  Rockingham 
Memorial  Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oct.  7, 
1988;  aged  87  y.  Surviving  are  one  brother 
(John  R.),  and  one  sister  (Lucy  W.  Shenk).  She 
was  a member  of  Lindale  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  10,  in 
charge  of  Lynn  R.  Miller,  Linden  Wenger, 
Richard  Weaver,  and  John  R.  Martin;  inter- 
ment in  Lindale  Cemetery. 

Wise,  Claude  Lester,  son  of  Amos  and 
Martha  (Ebersole)  Wise,  was  born  in  Sterling, 
111.,  Nov.  19,  1899;  died  at  Cass  Medical  Center, 
Oct.  29,  1988;  aged  88  y.  On  Feb.  11,  1934,  he 
was  married  to  Louise  May  Jones,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Lester,  Amos, 
Lauren,  and  Paul),  3 daughters  (Rose  Little, 
Joy  Dorgan,  and  Carol  Sumpter),  20  grand- 
children, and  6 great-grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  Sycamore  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Nov.  1,  in  charge  of  James  D.  Yoder;  interment 
in  Clearfork  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Ira  E.,  son  of  Mose  A.  and  Katie 
(Hostetler)  Yoder,  was  born  in  LaGrange  Co., 
Ind.,  Dec.  4,  1896;  died  at  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
Oct.  8,  1988;  aged  91  y.  On  May  5, 1917,  he  was 
married  to  Ola  Mishler,  who  died  on  Jan.  1, 
1988.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Kathryn  Kil- 
mer, Norma  Mishler,  and  Lois  Yoder),  3 sons 
(Golan,  Pete,  and  Merritt),  30  grandchildren, 
44  great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Edith). 
One  son  (Ralph)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was 
a member  of  Forks  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  11,  in  charge 
of  Eugene  Bontrager  and  Sylvester  Haarer; 
interment  in  Shore  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Church  Coord inatingCouncil,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Dec.  6 

Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec.  9 

Interterm,  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Jan.  4-7 

Churchwide  Agency  Finance  Secretary  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Jan. 11 

School  for  Leadership  Training  (Ministers  Week),  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  and  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va,,  Jan.  16-19 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  annual  meeting,  Cal- 
gary, Alta.,  Jan.  19-21 

Alcohol  Education  Conference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Jan.  20-22 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S,  annual  meeting,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Jan.  26-28 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Hesston, 
Kans.,Feb.  2-4 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Phoenix,  Ariz,, 
Feb.  10-11 

lowa-Nebraska  Conference  consultation  with  churchwide 
boards,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Feb,  17 

Illinois  (Conference  consultation  with  churchwide  boards, 
Peoria,  111.,  Feb.  18 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  executive  board  and  re- 
gional conference,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Feb.  18-19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind,, 
Feb.  23-25 

Normal  89,  joint  convention  of  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Normal,  111,,  Aug.  1-6 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
I'ariety  of  other  sources. 


More  than  2,000  arrested 
in  antiabortion  demonstrations 

Nearly  5,000  Operation  Rescue  protest- 
ers demonstrated  in  32  cities  on  a single 
day  recently,  and  more  than  2,000 — 
including  a number  of  clergy — in  27  cities 
were  arrested  for  attempting  to  block 
abortion  clinic  entrances.  Among  those 
arrested  was  Operation  Rescue  founder 
Randall  Terry  (in  Binghamton,  N.Y.). 
Police  refrained  from  arrests  in  some 
cities,  and  clinics  in  others  closed  for  the 
day.  Leaders  in  the  Religious  Coalition 
for  Abortion  Rights,  made  up  of  30 
Protestant  and  Jewish  groups,  denounced 
Operation  Rescue’s  tactics  as  a dangerous 
intrusion  on  religious  liberty  and  threat 
to  freedom  of  conscience.  “We  must  reaf- 
firm our  belief  in  freedom  of  conscience,” 
United  Methodist  executive  Donna 
Mortonstout  said. 


Moon  conducts  wedding  ceremony 
for  13,000  followers 

More  than  13,000  took  marriage  vows 
recently  in  a mass  wedding  conducted  by 
Sun  Myung  Moon,  head  of  the  Unification 
Church.  Many  of  the  couples  had  met 
only  days  or  hours  before  the  ceremony, 
which  took  place  in  a church-owned  fac- 
tory in  Youngin,  South  Korea.  They  came 
from  17  countries,  with  Japanese  the 
most  numerous — and  some  partners  did 
not  know  each  other’s  language.  Many 
will  be  split  up  to  serve  Moon  and  the 
church  in  separate  locations  for  at  least  a 
year  or  two.  Outside  the  factory  gate  a 
small  group  of  parents  protested. 


Curriculum  to  teach  about  religious 
liberty  gains  widespread  support 

There’s  widespread  support  for  a 
proposed  curriculum  to  teach  about  re- 
ligious liberty  in  the  public  schools,  which 
have  generally  avoided  all  teaching  about 
religion  on  grounds  it  is  too  controversial. 
Plans  were  unveiled  by  Ernest  Boyer, 
head  of  the  project’s  editorial  review 
board.  He  is  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  and  former  U.S.  commissioner 
of  education. 

Among  those  in  the  education  com- 
munity endorsing  the  project  are  Mary 
Hatwood  Futrell,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  and  Albert 


Shanker,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers.  Both  sit  on  the 
28-member  advisory  board  that  will 
review  the  material  before  it  is  tested 
next  year  in  North  Carolina,  California, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey. 

The  research  phase  is  being  coordinat- 
ed and  funded  by  the  Williamsburg 
Charter  Foundation,  headed  by  evangel- 
ical thinker  Os  Guinness.  The  curricu- 
lum is  called  “Living  with  Our  Deepest 
Differences:  Religious  Liberty  in  a Plu- 
ralistic Society.”  Lessons  are  designed  to 
fit  in  with  literature  and  social  studies 
courses  in  the  5th,  8th,  and  11th  grades. 
Included  are  manuals  and  orientation  for 
teachers,  25  percent  of  whom  do  not  know 
the  origins  of  religious  liberty  in  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  59  percent  of  whom 
never  studied  the  topic,  according  to  a 
survey  by  project  director  Henry 
Johnson,  an  education  expert  at  Penn 
State  University. 


Militant  Irish  leader  disrupts 
pope’s  speech  to  European  Parliament 

On  the  final  day  of  his  recent  four-day 
visit  to  the  Alsace-Lorraine  region  of 
France,  Pope  John  Paul  II  was  in  Stras- 
bourg to  address  the  European  Parlia- 
ment on  the  need  for  greater  European 
economic  and  administrative  union  and 
for  greater  adherence  to  common  Chris- 
tian values.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
speech,  however,  the  leader  of  the  world’s 
Roman  Catholics  was  interrupted  by 
militant  Northern  Ireland  Protestant 
leader  Ian  Paisley,  who  held  up  a red 
placard  saying,  “Pope  John  Paul  II — An- 
tichrist,” and  began  yelling,  “I  renounce 
you  and  all  your  cults  and  creeds.” 

Paisley,  pastor  of  Martyrs  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Belfast,  is  a 
member  of  the  European  Parliament,  and 
he  heads  the  Irish  Protestant  Democratic 
Unionist  Party,  the  more  hardline  of 
Northern  Ireland’s  two  chief  Protestant 
parties.  Other  members  responded  an- 
grily to  Paisley’s  outburst,  throwing  pa- 
pers at  him,  ripping  his  poster  out  of  his 
hands,  and  finally  dragging  him  away,  as 
the  pope  looked  on  in  bemused  silence. 


South  African  religious  leaders 
claim  boycott  success 

Church  leaders  who  called  for  an  elec- 
tion boycott  in  South  Africa  to  protest  the 
apartheid  system  of  racial  segregation 
are  claiming  victory  as  returns  of  the 
recent  elections  show  that  only  about 
500,000  of  the  country’s  26  million  blacks 
cast  votes.  Frank  Chikane,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  South  African  Council  of 
Churches,  commented,  “The  oppressed 
people  of  South  Africa  have  again  demon- 
strated their  total  rejection  of  apartheid 


by  heeding  the  call  for  a boycott  of  the 
local  elections  from  church  leaders  and 
progressive  organizations.”  But  govern- 
ment officials  also  claimed  victory, 
reporting  that  30  percent  of  the  1.5 
million  blacks  registered  to  vote  in  con- 
tested wards  cast  ballots,  almost  tripling 
the  number  of  blacks  who  voted  during 
the  last  black  municipal  elections  in  1983. 


Court  upholds  conviction  of  couple 
who  refuse  to  send  children  to  school 

A circuit  court  upheld  the  conviction  of 
a couple  teaching  their  children  at  home 
for  religious  reasons.  The  case  involves 
David  and  Nancy  Benner  of  Manassas 
Park,  Va.,  who  are  Episcopalians,  and 
two  of  their  five  children.  The  school  board 
argued  that  since  the  Episcopal  Church 
does  not  require  home  schooling,  the  re- 
ligious exemption  under  state  law  does 
not  apply  in  their  case.  They  refuse  to 
send  their  children  to  a Christian  school 
because,  they  said,  their  offspring’s  edu- 
cation is  their  own  responsibility  “com- 
manded and  ordained  by  Jesus  Christ.” 


Theater  showing  ‘Last  Temptation’ 
torched  in  Paris 

A French  theater  showing  The  Last 
Temptation  of  Christ  was  torched  recent- 
ly, injuring  10  people.  A 25-year-old 
unemployed  man  reportedly  confessed  to 
taking  part  in  the  arson  attack  in  Paris 
and  an  earlier  one  in  another  theater 
showing  the  film.  Eight  were  arrested, 
including  members  of  an  activist  group 
known  as  “Christian  Itineraries.”  The 
movie  has  sparked  a series  of  protests  and 
tear-gas  bombings  since  its  arrival  in 
France.  It  has  been  banned  in  Israel,  Mo- 
rocco, and  South  Africa. 

Newspaper  seeks  court  records 
on  priests  involved  in  sexual  abuse 

Judges  have  been  sealing  court  records 
in  cases  involving  child  sexual  abuse  by 
Catholic  priests.  In  most  such  abuse 
cases.  Catholic  officials  have  succeeded  in 
settling  civil  lawsuits  out  of  court  and 
having  the  records  sealed.  The  Pittsburgh 
Press  has  gone  to  court  in  two  Pennsyl- 
vania counties  to  try  to  gain  access  to 
sealed  suits.  One  case  involves  priest 
Francis  McCaa.  The  Press  reported  that 
Judge  Gerard  Long,  who  acted  in  the 
case,  has  known  McCaa  many  years  and 
is  a member  of  a church  where  the  priest 
was  pastor  for  24  years.  Long  refused  to 
comment  but  wrote  earlier  on  the  topic  of 
sealing  records:  “When  I’m  deciding 
whether  to  seal  something,  I have  to 
balance  the  public’s  right  to  know  against 
the  party’s  right  to  privacy  and  whether 
it  will  protect  the  individuals.” 
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Seasons 


That  life  goes  in  cycles  has  been  called  to  our 
attention  many  times  over.  As  eloquent  as  any  on 
the  subject  was  that  Hebrew  pessimist  dubbed  in 
our  English  Bibles  as  the  Preacher: 

All  streams  run  to  the  sea, 
but  the  sea  is  not  full; 

To  the  place  where  the  streams  flow, 
there  they  flow  again. . . . 

What  has  been  is  what  will  be, 
and  what  has  been  done  is  what  urill  be  done; 
and  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

— Ecclesiastes  1:7,  9 

We  have  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  true.  Indeed 
it  is  reassuring  to  view  this  regularity  of  the 
natural  system.  Considerable  of  the  distress  in 
the  world  today  is  a result  of  failure  to  respect 
this  natural  world.  Overfish  the  sea,  over-farm 
the  land,  pollute  the  wilderness  and  the  results 
will  be  disastrous.  Not  always  immediately  but 
eventually  unless  corrections  are  made.  At  this 
point  in  human  experience,  we  are  making 
widespread  use  of  fossil  fuels.  What  will  happen 
to  the  world  as  a result  is  not  yet  clear. 

The  Bible  supports  this  concern  for  responsible 
use  of  natural  resources.  Psalm  24:1  sets  the  tone: 

The  earth  is  the  Lord ’s  and  the  fulness  thereof, 

the  world  and  those  who  dwell  therein. 

But  the  biblical  tradition  is  not  satisfied  with 
devotion  to  the  natural  system  alone.  The  Hebrew 
prophets  saw  God  at  work,  not  so  much  in  nature 
as  in  history.  “The  day  of  the  Lord”  was  a key 
prophetic  expression.  This  day  of  the  Lord  would 
not  be  like  the  seasons  which  returned  every  year. 
Nor  was  it  to  be  like  the  hydrologic  cycle  with  its 
endless  repetition.  The  prophets  saw  God  at  work 
in  key  historical  events. 

The  Christian  church  has  picked  up  on  this 
prophetic  thinking.  For  us  the  most  important 
historical  event  has  been  the  coming  of  Jesus. 
Oscar  Cullmann  has  developed  this  in  his  book 
Christ  and  Time,  where  he  distinguishes  between 
two  Greek  words  for  time:  chronos,  the  word 
from  which  chronology  comes,  and  kairos,  signifi- 
cant time,  eschatological  time. 

In  Mark  1:14-15  we  read  of  Jesus  beginning  to 


preach,  “and  saying,  ’The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand;  repent,  and  believe  in 
the  gospel.’”  Time,  as  Jesus  mentioned  it  here,  is 
kairos. 

Now,  of  course,  since  the  kairos  of  Jesus,  we 
have  had  near  2,000  years  of  chronos.  Time,  as  the 
Preacher  described  it,  has  kept  moving  on.  Much 
water  has  passed  under  many  bridges,  to  borrow 
another  cliche  used  to  account  for  the  passage  of 
time.  One  way  the  church  has  attempted  to  add 
meaning  to  these  cycles  is  to  seek  to  impose  kai- 
ros on  chronos  as  in  the  church  year  which  begins 
with  Advent. 

The  key  event  in  Advent  is  Christmas,  and  here 
the  strategy  becomes  apparent.  December  17-23 
was  the  time  for  the  festival  of  Saturnalia  in 
honor  of  Saturnus,  the  Roman  god  of  agriculture. 
“It  was  a time  of  merriment  at  the  end  of  the  vin- 
tage and  harvesting,”  says  Colliers  Encyclopedia. 
“Presents  were  exchanged  and  sacrifices  of- 
fered. . . . Many  Christmas  customs  have  derived 
from  the  Saturnalia.” 

Indeed  they  have.  In  fact,  as  one  views  the  cus- 
toms of  Christmas,  one  gets  a strong  impression 
that  the  momentum  of  the  season  is  more  pagan 
than  Christian.  Much  of  the  activity  has  no  need 
to  be  connected  with  the  Christian  faith. 

Determined  efforts  have  been  made  at  times  to 
get  rid  of  pagan  Christmas  customs.  These  efforts 
were  successful  in  a measure,  but  eventually  the 
customs  came  back.  Evidently  they  speak  to  some 
needs  deep  in  the  heart  and  culture.  In  truth 
there  seems  nothing  inherently  evil  about 
bringing  evergreen  boughs  into  the  house  or  pre- 
paring special  foods.  Nor  anything  inherently 
Christian. 

Even  so,  can  the  Advent  season  become  a 
kairos?  Ken  Gibble  suggests  that  it  may.  In  his 
article  “The  Irrational  Season,”  he  tells  how  it 
happened  to  his  family.  There  is  no  particular 
reason,  of  course,  why  there  should  be  a more 
likely  moving  of  the  Spirit  at  Christmas  than  at 
any  other  season.  Unless,  perhaps,  that  this  be- 
comes an  occasion  to  reflect  again  on  the  old  fa- 
miliar texts  and  ask  about  their  meaning. 

To  consider  how  what  seemed  on  the  surface 
quite  ordinary  events  became  extraordinary  be- 
cause God  was  at  work  in  them.  So  be  it. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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How  shall  we  keep  Christmas? 


by  Elaine  Sommers  Rich 


Snow  on  pine  branches  and  peppernuts  are  no 
more  inherently  related  to  Christmas  than  are 
squirrels  in  maple  trees  and  sauerkraut  or 
sukiyaki.  Our  first  task  in  keeping  Christmas,  as 
missionaries  well  know,  is  to  disentangle  The 
Great  Event,  the  Enfleshment  of  God,  from 
layers  of  cultural  accretions. 


I have  received  two  different  traditions  related 
to  Christmas.  The  first  is  the  Amish-Quaker-Pu- 
ritan  “anti-Christ-mass.”  As  a kind  of  cultural 
shorthand,  in  this  article  I shall  call  this  my 
Howard-Miami  tradition.  The  second  is  the 
German/Old  English  “celebrate  Christmas!”  I 
shall  call  this  my  North  Newton  tradition. 


Howard-Miami.  In  the  congregation  in  which 
I grew  up  in  the  Indiana-Michigan  Conference  of 
the  Mennonite  Church,  we  paid  no  attention  at  all 
to  the  church  year,  neither  to  Advent  nor  to  Lent. 
We  did  not  have  Advent  wreaths  in  our  homes 
nor  in  the  church.  We  did  not  have  a tree  in  the 
church,  although  some  of  us  did  have  them  in  our 
homes. 

As  a child  I heard  read  aloud  in  our  church  by 
one  of  the  older  ministers  Jeremiah  10:2-4:  “Thus 
says  the  Lord:  ‘Learn  not  the  way  of  the  nations, 
nor  be  dismayed  at  the  signs  of  the  heavens  be- 
cause the  nations  are  dismayed  at  them,  for  the 
customs  of  the  peoples  are  false.  A tree  from  the 
forest  is  cut  down,  and  worked  with  an  axe  by  the 
hands  of  a craftsman.  Men  deck  it  with  silver  and 
gold;  they  fasten  it  with  hammer  and  nails  so  that 
it  cannot  move.’  ” The  minister  sincerely  in- 
terpreted this  as  a warning  against  Christmas 
trees.  (It  was  in  fact  a warning  against  making 
idols.) 

We  did  sing  Christmas  music  in  the  church.  We 
had  a special  children’s  program  on  a Sunday 
night.  We  had  wonderful  family  get-togethers  at 
Christmastime.  We  gave  inexpensive  presents. 

We  went  caroling.  Our  parents  told  us  that  as 
children  they  had  set  plates  on  the  kitchen  table 
on  Christmas  Eve  for  the  Christ-Kind  to  fill  with 
edible  goodies.  There  was  no  service  at  the  church 
on  Christmas  Eve  nor  on  Christmas  Day.  The 
clearly  conveyed  impression  was  that  much  of  the 
celebration  of  Christmas  was  worldly,  even 
pagan,  and  not  to  be  participated  in  by  the 
followers  of  Jesus.  I appreciate  my  Howard- 
Miami  heritage  and  believe  that  much  of  it  is 
valid. 


North  Newton.  Then  as  a bride  I moved  to 
North  Newton,  Kansas,  to  live  among  Mennonites 
whose  Christmas  traditions  were  quite  different. 
The  Bethel  College  Mennonite  Church  belonged  to 
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the  Western  District  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  Their  forebears  had  come 
from  Europe,  many  from  Russia  in  1874.  Begin- 
ning at  the  end  of  November,  excitement  filled 
the  air.  Women  asked  one  another,  “Have  you 
begun  your  Christmas  baking?”  Kitchens  smelled 
of  anise.  In  the  church  was  a huge  Advent  wreath 
on  a homemade  wooden  base  from  which 
streamers  went  up  to  a center  pole.  It  looked  like 
the  charming  ones  in  the  drawings  of  the  German 
nun  Hummel. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  church  was  packed.  A 
tall  lighted  tree  stood  at  the  front  of  the 
sanctuary.  Greenery  and  lights  decorated  the 
windows.  People  celebrated  Christmas  in  their 
homes  and  in  the  church  with  much  genuine 
joy — a joy  neither  secular  nor  commercial.  A 
friend  who  moved  from  the  North  Newton  tradi- 
tion to  the  Howard-Miami  tradition  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  said,  “How  empty  Christmas 
Eve  seemed!  No  church  service!”  I appreciate  my 
North  Newton  heritage  and  believe  that  much  of 
it  is  valid. 


Bringing  the  two  together.  How  can  I bring 
the  Howard-Miami  and  North  Newton  traditions 
together?  Only  by  meditating  deeply  on  the  com- 
ing of  Jesus  into  the  world  and  by  consciously 
making  choices  about  how  I will  celebrate  that 
event.  To  me  Christmas  means  family,  worship, 
Christian  community,  and  remembering  those  in 
need. 

Each  year  I get  out  the  Advent  wreath  which 
our  family  made  in  a church  workshop  over  20 
years  ago— the  wreath  we  used  for  over  a decade 
in  Japan  when  our  four  children  were  still  with 
us.  I put  up  a small  tree  and  decorate  it  with  orna- 
ments meaningful  to  me — an  origami  (paper- 
folded)  crane  made  by  Miss  Koide’s  old  mother  in 
Japan;  a crocheted  cross  made  by  now  deceased 
neighbor  Pauline  Krehbiel  Raid;  a cross-stitch 
given  me  by  my  refugee  friend  Lov,  one  of  her 
first  Christmases  in  this  country;  a delicate,  tiny 
angel  which  Honora  Becker,  long  deceased, 
brought  us  one  year  when  we  lived  at  Georz  Hall 
in  North  Newton;  a diminutive  painted  bread- 
dough  doll  our  daughter-in-law  Sally  made  the 
first  year  she  was  in  our  family;  a wee  brown  ce- 
ramic baby  made  by  Bluffton  artist  Darvin 
Luginbuhl.  My  husband  could  do  without  the 
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tree,  but  he  does  not  interfere  with  my  putting  it 
up.  That  is  symbolic  of  our  marriage.  The  orna- 
ments speak  to  me  of  Christian  community  in  the 
past  and  present. 

I also  set  up  our  olive-wood  creche.  I enjoy  the 
daily  mail  and  appreciate  each  card  and  letter, 
praising  God  for  each  sender.  Last  year,  at  my 
husband’s  suggestion,  we  sent  cards  to  Christians 
in  the  USSR  imprisoned  for  their  faith.  We  ob- 
tained the  names  and  addresses  from  Georgi  Vins 
(Box  1188,  Elkhart,  IN  46515.)  I thoroughly  enjoy 
singing  annually  in  Handel’s  Messiah  and  attend- 
ing the  candlelight  worship  service  at  First  Men- 
nonite  Church  of  Bluffton  on  Christmas  Eve. 


Meaningful  activities.  How  shall  we  keep 
Christmas?  Certainly  not  by  feeling  guilty  be- 
cause we  haven’t  done  this  or  that.  People  should 
not  feel  compelled  by  social  custom  to  give  expen- 


sive gifts,  bake  for  a month,  or  send  cards.  Each 
family  and  individual  should  choose  meaningful 
activities  that  honor  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Romans  14:5  seems  relevant  here:  “This  man 
regards  one  day  more  highly  than  another,  while 
that  man  regards  all  days  alike.  On  such  a point 
everyone  should  have  reached  conviction  in  his 
own  mind.” 

Christmas  is  not  what  we  do.  It  is  what  God 
did.  I heard  a woman  say,  “This  year  we  didn’t 
put  up  a single  decoration,  send  out  a single  card, 
or  give  even  one  present.  But  it  was  still 
Christmas!” 

Christmas  can  be  a season  of  prayer,  medita- 
tion, and  giving.  It  should  be  a time  of  special 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  great  gift  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  We  can  consciously  choose  how  to 
keep  Christmas,  whether  through  such  widely 
diverse  activities  as  baking  peppernuts  and 
springerle  to  delight  family  members,  writing  a 
special  check  to  our  mission  board,  or  inviting  in 
friends  on  Christmas  Day  to  share  such  un- 
Christmasy  food  as  sauerkraut  and  sausage  or 
sukiyaki  and  rice.  ^ 


Nurturing 
Our  Growth 

It  is  vital  to  the  future  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  educate  our  youth  and 
equip  them  to  lead,  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  church  and  the 
world.  Our  educational  pro- 
grams respond  to  the  vision 
of  what  those  needs  may 
be  in  15  to  20  years 
from  now.  In  Men- 
nonite higher  edu- 
cation . . . 


g 


Hesston  College 
Goshen  College 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary 
Eastern  Mennonite  College 
& Seminary 
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A COMMENTARY  ON  LIBERATION  THEOLOGY 


Why  working  with 
the  poor  threatens 


by  Susan  Classen 

Ninety  people  gathered  last  summer  at 
Maryknoll  (N.  Y.)  School  of  Theology  to  celebrate 
the  20th  anniversary  of  liberation  theology  and 
discuss  its  future.  A diverse  group  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants  came  from  all  over  the  \vorld.  I,  a 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  nurse  in  El  Salva- 
dor since  1984,  vi^as  among  them.  We  were 
brought  together  by  our  common  commitment  to 
living  out  our  faith  among  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed. 

As  an  MCC  worker  I was  involved  with  libera- 
tion theology  long  before  I knew  what  it  was.  In 
teaching  health-care  techniques  to  local  health 
promoters  I naturally  incorporated  Bible  study 
into  my  classes.  At  first,  however,  I was  unaware 
that  Bible  studies  dealing  with  the  daily  lives  of 
the  poor  were  a political  threat  in  El  Salvador. 

A year  later  I found  myself  in  a Salvadoran 
prison  charged  with  teaching  Marxist  doctrine. 
“Why  do  you  want  to  teach  the  poor  that  God 


As  an  MCC  worker  I was  involved  with 
liberation  theology  long  before  I knew 
what  it  was. 

loves  them?”  an  interrogator  demanded  sharply. 
“Because  it’s  true,”  I responded,  puzzled.  It  was 
then  I decided  to  study  liberation  theology.  I 
wanted  to  understand  why  it  was  threatening  to 
teach  the  poor  that  God  loves  them. 

Liberation  theology  cannot  be  understood  only 
in  intellectual  terms  because  it  has  emerged  from 
the  real,  unjust  suffering  of  the  poor  in  Latin 
America.  “Poverty  is  death,”  writes  Gustavo 
Gutierrez,  a Peruvian  priest  who  coined  the  term 
liberation  theology  in  1968  and  is  considered  one 
of  its  most  prominent  spokespersons. 

Gutierrez,  along  with  other  Latin  American 
priests  and  lay  leaders,  was  surrounded  by  death 
in  the  poor  communities  where  he  worked — death 
from  preventable  diseases,  death  from  malnutri- 
tion, death  from  overwork,  high  infant  mortality 
rates,  and  low  life  expectancy.  Gutierrez  and  the 
other  Latin  American  leaders  began  to  see  that 
premature  death  of  the  poor  was  incompatible 
with  their  faith  in  a God  of  life. 

“Liberation  theology  had  its  origin  in  the 

Susan  Classen,  Las  Vueltas,  El  Salvador,  is  a Mennonite 
Central  Committee  worker.  She  is  from  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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contrast  between  the  urgent  task  of  proclaiming 
the  life  of  the  risen  Jesus  and  the  conditions  of 
the  death  in  which  the  poor  of  Latin  America 
were  living,”  says  Gutierrez  in  the  new  introduc- 
tion to  his  classic  book,  A Theology  of  Liberation. 
The  central  question  is,  “How  is  it  possible  to  tell 
the  poor,  who  are  forced  to  live  in  conditions  that 
embody  a denial  of  love,  that  God  loves  them?” 

From  the  experiences  of  the  poor  in  Latin 
America,  Gutierrez  and  other  theologians,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  articulated  a 
theology  that  involves  three  key  points:  (1)  the 
perspective  of  the  poor;  (2)  the  relationship 
between  reflection  and  action;  and  (3)  life,  not 
death,  has  the  final  word. 

Perspective  of  the  poor.  I met  Victorina,  a 
poor  Salvadoran,  because  she,  along  with  16  per- 
cent of  her  neighbors  in  a refugee  camp,  had  tu- 
berculosis. All  four  of  her  children  died  in  in- 
fancy. She  is  illiterate  and  earns  only  enough 
money  working  full  time  to  buy  two  pounds  of 
beans  a week. 

Victorina  knows  her  place  in  society.  She  is 
last.  She  expects  well-dressed  people  to  move 
ahead  of  her  in  line  at  the  doctor’s  office.  She 
would  not  be  surprised  if  the  doctor  told  her,  as 
he  told  her  friend  Marta,  to  “stop  wasting  my 
time”  because  he  had  more  important  things  to 
do  than  examine  a “dirty  Indian.”  Lacking  dignity 
and  confidence,  Victorina  would  agree  with  the 
peasant  man  who  told  me,  “The  poor  are  like 
disobedient  children  who  deserve  to  be  punished.” 

Liberation  theology  gives  people  like  Victorina 
the  Bible  and  asks  them  how  they  understand  it. 
All  theology  has  a particular  perspective;  libera- 
tion theology  chooses  to  start  with  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  poor.  For  Victorina,  verses  that  have 
slipped  through  unnoticed  by  middle-class  North 
Americans  and  Europeans  come  alive.  Imagine 
the  reassurance  she  felt  when  she  heard  Psalm 
12:5  for  the  first  time:  “ ‘Because  of  the  op- 
pression of  the  weak  and  the  groaning  of  the 
needy,  I will  now  arise,’  says  the  Lord,  ‘I  will 
protect  them  from  those  who  malign  them.’  ” 

Imagine  Victorina’s  reaction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment challenges  to  the  powerful:  “ ‘What  do  you 
mean  by  crushing  my  people  and  grinding  the 
faces  of  the  poor?’  declares  the  Lord”  (Isa.  3:14- 
15).  When  poor  people  read  the  New  Testament, 
they  see  a Jesus  who  treated  the  poor  with 
patience  and  compassion  and  who 


cause  that  Hilario  lived  and  died  for.  They  have 
redoubled  their  efforts  to  put  their  faith  into  ac- 
tion and  help  the  sick. 

Until  recently  the  world’s  poor  have  been 
basically  “absent”  from  society  and  the  church, 
passively  accepting  their  position  as  irrelevant 
and  voiceless.  But  that  is  beginning  to  change.  We 
are  seeing  the  “eruption  of  the  poor”  who  are  say- 
ing that  it  is  contrary  to  God’s  will  for  the  rich  to 
get  richer  while  they  get  poorer.  They  are  protest- 
ing injustices  like  the  fact  that  the  United  States, 
with  only  6 percent  of  the  world’s  population,  con- 
trols 40  percent  of  the  world’s  resources.  The 
“nonpoor”  begin  to  get  uncomfortable  when 
poverty’s  causes  are  pointed  out.  The  power 
structures  are  threatened  when  such  a large  seg- 
ment of  people  begin  to  realize  that  God  loves 


confronted  and  challenged  the  rich. 

The  entire  Bible  reflects  God’s  concern  for  the 
weak  and  abused.  This  concern  is  an  essential 
characteristic  of  God  and  shows  the  unmerited 
character  of  God’s  love.  God’s  preference  for  the 
poor  is  not  counter  to  universal  love,  nor  does  it 
mean  the  poor  are  somehow  better  than  others.  It 
is  simply  a fact  that  in  God’s  eyes  the  “last  will  be 
first.”  Liberation  theology  starts  with  the 
perspective  of  the  last. 

Reflection  and  action.  Four  peasant  health 
promoters  in  a Salvadoran  village  complained 
that  their  small  clinic  could  not  open  until  it  had  a 
table  and  shelves.  They  felt  community  leaders 
were  not  supporting  their  efforts.  So  we  called  a 
community  meeting  to  see  what  could  be  done. 
The  promoters  explained  the  lack  of  support  they 
felt  and  read  the  passage  in  1 Peter  2:4-5  about 
building  living  stones  into  a spiritual  temple. 
Lively  discussion  about  what  it  means  to  be  a 
community  followed.  By  the  end  of  the  meeting 
one  man  had  donated  a tree,  four  men  agreed  to 
chop  it  down  and  saw  it  into  boards,  three  others 
volunteered  to  make  a table  and  shelves,  and  four 
women  formed  a committee  to  organize  fund- 
raising events. 

This  village  exemplifies  the  relationship 
between  action  and  reflection  promoted  by  libera- 
tion theology.  It  started  with  four  people  who  put 
their  prayer  and  commitment  into  practice  by 
volunteering  to  help  meet  the  health  needs  of 
their  community.  They  came  together  to  evaluate 
their  experience  and  reflect  on  God’s  Word. 
Reflection  resulted  in  concrete  action  that  calls 
for  further  reflection.  So  the  cycle  continues. 

The  final  word.  Liberation  theology  speaks  of 
the  salvation  of  Christ  in  terms  of  a comprehen- 
sive liberation.  Gutierrez  identifies  three  dimen- 
sions of  liberation:  (1)  political  liberation  from  in- 
justice and  oppression  that  are  contrary  to  God’s 
will;  (2)  human  liberation  that  results  in  a value 
transformation;  and  (3)  spiritual  liberation  from 
sin  that  affects  the  deepest  root  of  all  injustice 
and  reconciles  us  with  God  and  with  people. 

Death  did  not  have  the  last  word  in  the  case  of 
Hilario,  a dedicated  health  promoter  who  was  tor- 
tured and  killed  by  the  Salvadoran  military  last 
March.  A quiet,  soft-spoken  man,  Hilario  took  his 
spiritual  liberation  seriously  and  was  active  in  his 
community.  Neither  was  he  controlled  by  fear. 

But  he  lived  in  a situation  where  political  libera- 
tion was  far  from  reality. 

“Of  course  I’m  scared,”  he  told  me  as  he  re- 
counted the  captures,  murders,  and  bombings  in 
his  community.  “I  would  be  crazy  not  to  be,  but 
it’s  my  commitment,  not  fear,  that  determines 
my  actions.” 

Hilario’s  spiritual  and  human  liberation  made 
him  an  effective  leader  in  his  community  and 
threatened  the  unjust  political  structures  to  the 
point  that  the  army  killed  him.  But  the  other 
health  promoters  are  determined  to  carry  on  the 


The  power  structures  are  threatened 
when  poor  people  begin  to  realize  that 
God  loves  them  and  that  their  poverty  is 
incompatible  with  a God  of  life. 


them  and  that  their  poverty  is  incompatible  with 
a God  of  life. 

Violence  promoted?  Liberation  theology 
clearly  recognizes  that  violence  is  against  the  will 
of  God.  This  is  why  the  poor  can  no  longer  accept 
being  the  passive  victims  of  institutionalized  vio- 
lence. Allowing  the  rich  to  sin  against  them 
through  institutionalized  violence  and  exploita- 
tion is  not  a Christian,  reconciling  response  on  the 
part  of  the  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  responding  to 
violence  with  violence  results  in  what  Dom 
Helder  Camara,  a Brazilian  bishop  deeply  in- 
volved with  the  struggles  of  the  poor,  calls  “the 
spiral  of  violence.”  The  spiral  starts  with  institu- 
tionalized violence  against  the  poor.  This  results 
in  counterviolence  that  leads  to  increased 
repression  by  the  powerful  against  the  poor. 

Concerned  about  the  question  of  violence,  I 
asked  Gutierrez  what  he  thought.  “Violence  is 
never  good.  It  is  always  evil,”  he  responded.  “The 
Bible  doesn’t  present  an  absolute  position  on  vio- 
lence, but  the  sense  is  that  violence  is  wrong,  and 
we  must  defend  life.  We  must  be  concerned  about 
the  lives  of  the  oppressors  as  well.  But  please 
don’t  be  so  dogmatic  in  your  peace  position.” 

And  so  we  are  challenged  as  a peace  church  to 
recognize  violence  in  its  varied  and  subtle  forms. 
Violence  was  present  long  before  the  poor  began 
to  protest.  We,  the  nonpoor,  are  guilty  of  endors- 
ing the  violence  of  poverty  through  our  silence 
and  inaction. 

I will  close  with  a thought-provoking  question 
posed  by  Marie  August  Neil,  a North  American 
nun,  sociologist,  and  author:  “When  the  poor 
reach  out  and  take  what  is  rightfully  theirs,  what 
does  the  gospel  mandate  that  the  nonpoor  should 
do?”  ^ 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 

Electoral  process: 
we  can  do  better 

The  subject  of  Christian  participation 
in  the  electoral  process  is  well  worth 
considerable  conversation  among  Men- 
nonites  across  the  church.  I was  pleased 
to  see  Merle  Good’s  counsel  on  “Why  I 
Haven’t  Voted”  (Oct.  11).  At  least  he  has 
come  to  a thoughtful  position  and  is  will- 
ing to  share  it  with  us.  The  responses  in 
“Readers  Say”  are  also  helpful. 

I would  like  to  see  these  issues  of  demo- 
cratic participation  pursued  more 
thoroughly.  Perhaps  after  the  elections  is 
a better  time  for  this  when  the  issues  can 
be  seen  first  as  matters  of  faith  and 
second  in  relation  to  specific  candidates. 

My  own  stance  seems  not  quite  to  mesh 
with  any  of  those  offered  on  your  pages 
recently.  It  grows  out  of  my  own  faith 
development  which  includes  study  and 
reflection  and  action  on  political  involve- 
ment as  a Mennonite  Christian.  My 
journey  has  taken  me  into  political  ac- 
tion— I worked  in  several  political  cam- 
paigns and  for  the  state  of  Iowa  more 
than  a decade  ago.  Since  then  I have  been 
involved  in  peace  ministry  and  now  pas- 
toral ministry.  As  a pastor  in  an  urban 
community  there  is  a sense  in  which  I am 
more  “political”  now  than  I was  when  em- 
ployed in  the  political  process.  I am 
keenly  aware  of  the  political  ramifica- 
tions of  our  lives  relative  to  local,  na- 
tional, and  international  public  policy 
issues.  My  desire  and  prayer  is  to  take  as 
clear  and  consistent  a stance  in  the  public 
arena  as  possible  in  light  of  my  faith. 

There  are  several  issues  I’d  like  to 
identify  that  would  merit  further  ex- 
ploration along  those  lines: 

1.  The  bigger  issue  than  voting  is  how 
we  are  involved  in  the  democratic  pro- 
cess. There  are  many  ways  to  offer  sup- 
port and  make  our  voice  known  with 
regard  to  issues  and  candidates  and  of- 
fices. One  can  reasonably  argue  that 
there  is  no  nonpolitical  stance,  no  neu- 
trality left  for  us  in  our  time  and  culture. 
The  issue  is  how  intentional  and  faithful 
we  are  with  our  involvement,  especially 
in  the  electoral  process. 

2.  Nonvoting  is  a form  of  voting.  It  may 
even  lend  support  to  the  “greater  evil.”  I 
don’t  take  a never-vote  or  always-vote  ap- 
proach. Each  election,  each  office,  each 
candidate  is  a decision  to  be  weighed  care- 
fully on  a whole  range  of  matters:  voting 
record,  issue  priorities,  affiliations,  staff 
and  advisers,  experience,  competence, 
and  integrity  of  the  candidate.  But  I trust 
it  is  always  a matter  of  faith  and  not  just 
politics.  Through  more  than  20  years  of 


voting,  I have  voted  for  some  offices  and 
not  for  others  in  any  given  election  in 
keeping  with  how  the  choices  have 
weighed  out  for  me.  Voting  for  the  “lesser 
of  two  evils”  has  not  usually  been  a help- 
ful resolution  in  making  that  choice. 
Nevertheless,  I have  chosen  to  vote  at 
times  when  that’s  what  the  choice  has 
seemed  to  come  down  to. 

3.  These  are  not  just  private  matters. 
There  is  no  purity  or  righteousness  in  vot- 
ing or  not  voting,  nor  in  candidates  and 
issue  choices.  But  there  are  some  compel- 
ling issues  and  circumstances  to  consider. 
These  choices  cry  out  for  compassionate, 
reasoned  discernment  within  the  faith 
community. 

4.  Issues  regarding  campaign  style  and 
substance  in  a media  and  money  age 
make  all  these  decisions  more  difficult, 
especially  for  national  elections. 

One  way  to  position  my  stance  in  terms 
of  my  faith  is  that  “faith  is  never  private; 
rather  it  is  deeply  personal  and  intensely 
public.”  Therefore  it  relates  deeply  to  all 
of  these  issues  and  calls  me  to  live  my  life 
in  a way  that  acknowledges  my  personal 
and  public  faith. 

No,  Merle,  I’m  not  disappointed  in  your 
nonvoting  stance.  But  I am  disappointed 
in  how  we  as  Mennonite  Christians 
(don’t)  approach  such  issues.  We  can  do 
better  and  do  it  with  more  reason,  com- 
passion, and  faithfulness.  Are  we  up  to 
it?— Weldon  D.  Nisly,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Expedient: 
a new  ‘buzz  word’ 

“What’s  wrong  with  it?”  You  have 
probably  asked  that  question  dozens  of 
times.  You  likely  have  heard  it  being 
asked  over  and  over  again,  “What’s  wrong 

with ?”  And  you  probably  have  a 

dozen  or  so  words  to  fill  in  the  blank.  If 
your  dad  or  the  preacher  can’t  show  you  a 
“thou  shalt  not”  verse  in  the  Bible,  then 
there  must  be  nothing  wrong  with  it. 

The  Bible  gives  us  a better  approach 
than  this.  Paul  said,  “All  things  are  law- 
ful for  me,  but  all  things  are  not  ex- 
pedient” (1  Cor.  10:23). 

Christians  today  need  a new  “buzz 
word”  and  a mature  new  question.  The 
word  is  “expedient.”  The  question  is,  “Is  it 
expedient?” 

Expedient  means:  be  better  for,  be 
good,  profit,  wholesome,  bring  together. 

Maturing  believers  will  want  to  ask 
mature  questions.  Instead  of  the  childish 
approach  of  “what’s  wrong  with  it?”  the 
questions  will  be:  Is  it  expedient?  Does  it 
build  up  the  church?  Is  it  good  for  the 
church?  Does  it  bring  together?  Where 
will  it  lead  us?  Does  it  build  character? 


What  are  the  consequences? 

The  maturing  Christian  will  ask.  What 
does  it  do  to  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ? 
How  will  it  affect  my  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  Lord?  What  will  it  do  to  our  rela- 
tionships? Is  this  an  upbuilding  activity? 

The  way  you  ask  your  questions  is  a 
dead  give-away  of  where  you  are 
spiritually.  If  you  are  still  asking.  What’s 
wrong  with  it?  and  Why  can’t  I have  it? 
you  are  likely  still  a childish  Christian. 

But  don’t  just  change  your  questions, 
change  your  heart,  so  that  your  heart’s 
desire  is  to  please  God  in  everything  you 
do.  Consider  1 Corinthians  10:31, 
“Whether  therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God.” 

When  your  heart  is  firmly  set  on  God, 
with  a desire  to  please  him,  your  ques- 
tions will  change  to  fit  your  heart’s  de- 
sire. Whatever  the  question,  the  mature 
word  is,  “Is  it  expedient?” 

— Simon  Schrock,  Fairfax,  Va. 

Give  Christian 
women  credit 

I’m  deeply  concerned  about  the  steady 
decline  of  the  “watering  and  planting” 
gift  of  Christian  womanhood.  John  Wes- 
ley’s mother,  we  are  told,  took  two  hours 
per  week  to  teach  each  of  her  children. 
We  see  the  results:  John  and  Charles 
alone  have  changed  the  course  of  the 
Christian  church.  One  by  his  preaching 
and  the  other  by  his  music. 

With  our  modern  day-care  centers, 
maladjusted  children  have  reached  an  all- 
time  high,  according  to  a well-researched 
recent  finding.  The  reason:  More  women 
who  must  work  to  live  on  the  North 
American  standard  of  living.  High 
mortgages,  high  medical  insurance,  ex- 
pensive cars,  and  high  costs  for  educa- 
tion. 

I was  placed  into  a Christian  children’s 
home  at  eight,  with  my  brother  and  sis- 
ter, and  I could  write  volumes  on  what 
Christian  women  did  for  me.  Through  my 
teen  years  they  were  the  ones  who  moti- 
vated me  on  to  ideals  I could  never  have 
reached  otherwise.  I will  give  Christian 
women  the  credit  for  helping  me  most  to 
enter  the  Christian  ministry  at  22.  I will 
also  give  them  credit  for  helping  me  to 
have  faith  in  the  Word  of  God  and  in 
prayer.  I was  taught  to  kneel  in  prayer  by 
my  bed  at  eight,  and  to  talk  to  God. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  I seri- 
ously question  the  place  of  women  in  the 
pastorate.  Or,  maybe  we  are  all  a bunch 
of  grown-up  children  she  must  “water 
and  plant.” 

— Norman  H.  Teague,  Chesapeake,  Va. 
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'It  was  108  degrees  in  late  August  1983 
when  our  beatthy  young  son,  Ernie,  came 
home  from  a daily  double  football  practice 

and  collapsed.” 


Tfeamwork 
restored 
Ernie's  life 


“I  remember  the  day  so  clearly,”  says 
De  Thomas,  Eugene,  Ore.  “I  saw  all 
the  life  gone  from  him!  Ernie’s 
teammates  told  us  he’d  blacked  out 
during  practice  after  being  hit  In  the 
head  by  two  players.  He  wasn’t  the 
same  after  the  incident.  Initially,  we 
saw  many  doctors  and  received 
conflicting  diagnoses. 

“The  next  few  years  became  a night- 
mare. We  dealt  with  Ernie’s  uncer- 
tain health,  insurance  companies, 
school  authorities,  hospitals,  doctors 
and  medical  expenses  daily. 

“Ernie  gradually  got  better.  But  our 
expenses  convinced  me  I needed  to 
work  again.  I committed  my  paychecks 
to  medical  expenses.  Six  months  later 
I fell  and  ruptured  two  discs.  Lying 
flat  on  my  back  I prayed  for  God's 
love  to  he  known  to  me.  ” 

The  Thomases’  congregation.  North 
Park  Community  Church,  was  instru- 
mental in  giving  aid.  MMAA  and  its 
North  Park  congregational  repre- 
sentative negotiated  with  the  three 
hospitals  to  whom  the  Thomases 
owed  the  greatest  amount  of  money, 
asking  them  to  write  off  the  debt. 

Each  accepted  an  Emergency  Aid 
grant  from  MMAA’s  Sharing  Fund  as 
payment  in  full 


“We  rejoiced,  thinking  of  the  good- 
ness and  love  God  had  shown  through 
North  Paris,  MMAA  and  our  community — 
but  most  of  all  throu^  his  son,”  says 
De.  “Today  Ernie  has  come  a long  way. 
It's  a rich  blessing  to  see  him  well 
and  alive  each  day.  ” 

Your  participation  in  MMAA  helps 
the  church  respond  to  the  needs  of 
families  like  the  Thomases. 


@ 

Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid 

Post  Office  Box  483 
Goshen,  IN  46526 


Church  news 


New  VS  unit  in  Seattie,  aided  by  Sine, 
wiii  heip  Mennonites  face  the  future 


Helping  Mennonite  congregations  and 
organizations  more  effectively  achieve 
their  stated  missions  in  a rapidly  chang- 
ing world  is  the  focus  of  a new  Voluntary 
Service  unit  in  Seattle. 

Creativity  2000,  the  new  VS  project 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  will  be  a consulting  service  pro- 
viding resources,  direction,  training,  and 
planning  processes.  It  will  collect  in- 
formation on  creative  ministries  in  areas 
such  as  housing,  homelessness,  employ- 
ment, and  church  planting.  In  this  way. 
Creativity  2000  will  help  Mennonite  con- 
gregations and  organizations  anticipate 
future  challenges  and  opportunities  and 
develop  creative  responses. 

The  idea  for  Creativity  2000  has 
evolved  over  the  past  two  years  through 
conversations  between  Tom  Sine,  a Chris- 
tian futurist  and  author,  and  staff  mem- 
bers at  MBM.  “A  growing  number  of 
Mennonite  organizations  are  expressing  a 
need  for  better  information  regarding  the 
emerging  needs,  challenges,  and  opportu- 
nities of  the  1990s  and  beyond,”  said  Sine. 
“These  Mennonite  organizations  are 
working  in  areas  as  diverse  as  nurturing 
ministries,  congregational  stewardship, 
ministries  of  reconciliation,  and  prophetic 
advocacy  for  peace  and  justice.” 

Sine  said  at  least  four  dozen  forecast- 
ing agencies  serve  the  corporate  world, 
but  no  comparable  organizations  in  North 
America  exist  to  help  churches  plan  for 
the  future.  “If  we  can  help  decision 
makers  anticipate  even  a few  of  tomor- 
row’s challenges,”  Sine  said,  “then  they 
can  take  advantage  of  lead  time  to  create 
new  strategic  responses.” 

VS  coordinator  Rick  Kulp  said  the 
Seattle  project  represents  a new  avenue 
for  VS.  “Although  much  of  our  VS 
ministry  is  directed  toward  frontline 
needs,  we  as  a Mennonite  Church  need  to 
think  about  the  future,  particularly  the 
next  10  years,”  he  explained.  “This  will 
help  the  church  respond  through  VS  to 
the  needs  of  disenfranchised  people.” 

Kulp  said  VS  participation  will  help 
Sine  continue  serving  Mennonites  and 
other  Christians  with  a community-based 
model  for  futures  forecasting  that  is  less 
expensive  than  corporate  models.  The 
Seattle  project  will  involve  MBM,  Seattle 
Mennonite  Church,  and  a local  advisory 
board.  Sine  has  spoken  to  numerous  Men- 
nonite groups  since  the  Ames  85  conven- 
tion of  the  Mennonite  Church,  where  he 
was  the  main  speaker  for  the  youth 
sessions. 


MBM  is  presently  seeking  persons  to 
serve  with  the  Seattle  VS  unit,  projected 
to  open  next  June.  “It’s  a way  for  persons 
to  use  research,  technical,  accounting, 
and  computer  skills  in  a community  and  a 
service  setting,”  Kulp  said.  “We  are  look- 
ing for  persons  who  are  creative  and 
artistic.  ” — Phil  Richard  for  MBM 

MCC  leaders  discuss 
current  needs, 
peace  issues 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  at  its  recent  meeting 
in  Akron,  Pa.,  discussed  current  emerg- 
ency needs  and  MCC’s  role  in  interchurch 
peace  conversation. 

The  committee  also  received  reports  of 
MCC’s  current  financial  situation.  U.S. 
contributions  are  4.6  percent  greater  than 
in  1987  and  contributions  from  MCC  Can- 
ada are  running  somewhat  ahead  of 
budget.  As  next  year’s  budget  is  pre- 
pared, it  is  expected  that  additional  funds 
will  be  needed  for  emergency  responses  to 
flooding  in  Sudan  and  Bangladesh  and 
the  hurricane  in  Jamaica. 

An  added  pressure  on  MCC’s  budget 
this  year  has  been  greater  amounts  of 
funds  used  for  local  purchase  of  food, 
reported  Associate  Executive  Secretary 
Reg  Toews.  In  the  past  most  of  MCC’s 
food  aid  would  have  come  from  donated 
commodities,  but  as  MCC  is  moving  to- 
ward purchasing  food  locally  where  possi- 
ble, a high  price  tag  follows. 


So  far  this  year  MCC  has  spent  $700,- 
000  to  buy  food  overseas.  A 1987  decision 
gives  priority  to  purchasing  locally  where 
possible  rather  than  shipping,  because 
local  purchases  boost  the  local  economy, 
encourage  local  food  production  by  not 
driving  down  local  food  prices,  and  make 
familiar  local  food  available  to  people 
who  are  hungry.  Buying  locally  can  also 
get  food  where  it  is  needed  more  quickly. 

A major  discussion  at  the  meeting  was 
on  the  role  of  Mennonites  and  MCC  in 
interchurch  peace  dialogue.  Present  for 
the  discussion  were  Herman  Bontrager 
and  Barbara  Willems  Hoover  of  the  Peace 
Office  as  well  as  former  longtime  Peace 
Section  administrators  Urbane  Peachey 
and  John  Stoner.  They  observed  that 
Mennonites  have  a unique  responsibility 
to  participate  in  interchurch  dialogue  on 
peace  and  social  concerns. 

The  committee  looked  at  a draft  of  a 
paper,  “The  People  of  God  Is  the  Trans- 
formation of  the  World.”  It  is  being  writ- 
ten by  representatives  of  the  historic 
peace  churches  and  by  Fellowship  of  Re- 
conciliation to  be  presented  to  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  as  a sequel  to  the  his- 
toric “Peace  Is  the  Will  of  God,”  a paper 
presented  by  the  same  groups  after 
World  War  II.  Committee  members  af- 
firmed the  biblical  tone  of  the  paper  and 
MCC’s  participation  in  interchurch  dis- 
cussions on  peace. 


Periodicals  host 
writers  conference 
at  Laurelville  Center 

“Writing  penetrates  beneath  the  sur- 
face,” said  Philadelphia  pastor  Michael 
King  in  the  opening  address  at  the  Men- 
nonite Writers  Conference  sponsored  by 


In  a workshop  on  devotional  writing,  Marjorie  Waybill  (right)  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House 
adds  a personal  story  to  the  material  prepared  by  leader  Maynard  Shelly. 
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Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite  periodicals  and  agencies. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  good  writing, 
the  conference  brought  writers  (both  suc- 
cessful free-lancers  and  novices)  and  edi- 
tors to  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  Center  for  a recent  weekend. 
Workshops  on  specific  writing  skills  such 
as  devotional  writing,  news  writing,  or 
wTiting  for  youth  were  a chance  for  inter- 
action on  specific  concerns  of  writers  and 
editors. 

In  an  area  of  concern  for  writers  who 
hope  to  be  published,  one  workshop  con- 
centrated on  coping  with  rejection.  In  the 
editors’  round  table,  the  reason  for  this 
concern  surfaced:  In  a particular  issue  of 
a magazine,  editors  may  have  to  choose 
from  50  or  more  manuscripts  for  the  five 
that  will  actually  be  published. 

Publicity  for  the  event  used  the  symbol 
of  a burning  message  coming  from  a 
typewriter.  It  was  appropriate  to  inspire 
over  100  people  to  register  for  the 
event. — David  Hiebert 


Two-year-old  church 
dedicates  building 
with  room  for  700 

A weekend  of  special  events  helped 
Cornerstone  Mennonite  Fellowship  of 
Broadway,  Va.,  celebrate  the  dedication 
of  its  new  building  on  Nov.  6.  Pastor  Bill 
Detweiler  of  Kidron  (Ohio)  Mennonite 
Church  was  the  guest  speaker. 

The  congregation  was  formed  in  1986, 
with  many  of  the  111  charter  members 
coming  from  nearby  Trissels  Mennonite 
Church.  A former  church  building  in 
Broadway  was  purchased  from  First 
United  Methodist  Church  and  turned 
back  into  a place  of  worship.  Attendance 
grew  from  an  average  of  266  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  to  354  by  the  end  of  the 
second  year.  Two  worship  services  were 
begun  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
larger  facilities  would  be  needed. 

Not  wishing  a building  fund  drive  to 
take  away  from  regular  mission  giving, 
the  congregation  began  an  intensive 
stewardship  program  and  soon  $500,000 
was  committed  to  a building  project. 
Property  was  purchased  on  the  outskirts 
of  Broadway  and  ground  was  broken  in 
November  1987.  The  new  building, 
basically  a steel  structure,  includes  a 
fellowship  hall  and  Sunday  school  rooms. 
The  sanctuary  seats  around  700.  Sunday- 
morning attendance  is  now  close  to  500. 

The  congregation’s  leadership  team  in- 
cludes Gerald  Martin,  senior  pastor;  Sam 
Scaggs,  minister  of  Christian  education 
and  outreach;  Roy  Kreider,  minister  of 
counseling;  and  Willard  Eberly,  minister 
of  pastoral  care.  Three  elders  and  six 
“care  pastors”  help  provide  spiritual  over- 
sight to  the  congregation. 

Cornerstone  is  affiliated  with  Virginia 


Pastor  Gerald  Martin  speaks  at  Cornerstone’s 
dedication  service  in  Broadway,  Va. 


Conference,  but  the  essential  nature  of 
the  congregation,  according  to  its  own 
description,  is  “trans-denominational.” 
Persons  have  come  from  many  different 
backgrounds  and  experiences.  The  entire 
ministry,  according  to  the  congregation, 
“is  focused  on  reaching  the  lost  in  our 
own  community,  in  neighboring  areas, 
and  around  the  world.” 


Hymnal  Council  holds 
toughest  meeting 
since  1983  start 

The  four  churches  working  on  an  Ana- 
baptist hymnal  have  approved  about  120 
hymns  and  20  worship  resources  for  the 
hymnal  “sampler”  due  out  next  summer 
for  denominational  conferences.  The 
hymns  and  resources  chosen  are  actual 
samples  of  the  new  hymnal  and  are  ex- 
pected to  give  church  members  a feel  for 
its  contents  and  organization. 

But  the  decisions  made  Oct.  21-28  in 
suburban  Chicago  came  during  what  has 
been  the  toughest  meeting  to  date  in  the 
cooperative  hymnal  project  that  includes 
the  Mennonite  Church,  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church,  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  and  Churches  of  God. 

The  project  began  five  years  ago  and 
has  two  years  left  to  select  the  rest  of  the 
hymns  and  worship  resources.  The 
hymnal  is  expected  in  1992.  While  it  has 
been  a challenge  to  bring  four  denomina- 
tions together  in  a project  of  this  scope, 
the  hard  work  comes  in  these  last  2*/2 
years,  as  committee  members  must  vote 
on  words  and  music. 

“Now  we’re  facing  the  realities  of  dif- 


ferent memories,  different  theologies, 
different  ways  of  singing,”  said  Hymnal 
Council  chair  Nancy  Faus.  “Now  that 
we’re  at  the  point  of  decision  making,  we 
have  to  face  into  our  own  church  tradi- 
tions, our  own  personal  tastes,  and  our 
memory  banks.  And  that  causes  con- 
flict— which  sometimes  seems  un- 
resolvable.  But  we  still  hope  the  hymnal 
will  help  form  our  present  and  future 
expressions  of  faith,  as  well  as  embrace 
our  past.” 

“Then  the  question  we  must  face,”  Faus 
added,  “is  how  well  we  make  a decision 
and  respect  our  varied  approaches.  We 
have  managed  to  decide  on  150  hymns. 
But  within  the  next  two  years  we  have 
500  more  to  decide  on,  and  the  task  seems 
overwhelming  in  the  time  constraints.” 

Language  seems  at  the  heart  of  the  ten- 
sions, but  the  issue  is  not  just  inclusive- 
ness. 

Frequently  what  appears  to  be  the 
same  hymn  in  the  two  books  currently 
used  by  the  four  denominations — The 
Mennonite  Hymnal  and  Brethren 
Hymnal — will  actually  have  different 
words.  In  “Guide  Me,  0 Thou  Great  Je- 
hovah,” for  example,  the  two  hymnals  use 
different  words  in  one  line  of  the  third 
stanza.  “Come,  Ye  Thankful  People, 
Come”  has  three  stanzas  in  the  Brethren 
book  and  four  in  the  Mennonite.  Only  the 
first  stanzas  are  the  same. 

In  other  cases  it  is  the  music  that  dif- 
fers. “How  Firm  a Foundation,”  for 
example,  has  different  musical  settings  in 
the  two  hymnals. 

The  question  of  inclusive  language  con- 
tinued to  be  an  issue  at  the  October  meet- 
ing, and  likely  will  remain  an  issue 
throughout  the  hymn-selection  process. 
While  the  Hymnal  Council  approved  a 
language  policy  last  year,  that  document 
has  been  interpreted  differently  by  the 
various  committees  of  the  council.  In 
particular,  the  Text  Committee  and  the 
Music  Committee  have  clashed  over  the 
issue. 

Because  of  the  expected  tension  at  the 
October  meeting,  two  process  facilita- 
tors— Barbara  Date  and  Phyllis  Senesi— 
met  with  each  committee  and  guided  the 
meetings  of  the  entire  week. 

In  other  business: 

— Guest  speaker  Gracia  Grindal,  a Lu- 
theran hymn  specialist  from  Augsburg 
College  in  Minnesota,  discussed  language 
issues  and  described  the  processes  of  sev- 
eral other  denominations  that  have 
recently  produced  new  hymnals. 

— Robert  Durnbaugh  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  resigned  as  chair  of  the 
Publishers  Committee.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Laurence  Martin  of  the  Mennonite 
Church. 

— Connections  to  the  denominations 
were  strengthened  by  calling  together  the 
various  executives  into  a group  that  can 
provide  occasional  consultation. 

— Wendy  Chamberlain  McFadden 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

C.  J.  Dyck,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

In  response  to  George  R.  Brunk  Ill’s  ex- 
cellent discussion  of  MC/GC  unity  (Nov. 
29  and  Dec.  6),  may  I add  a historical 
footnote  which  is  not  directly  on  the  issue 
of  unity,  but  related? 

There  is  a common  misconception  that 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  is  a split  from  the  Old  Mennonite 
Church.  This  is  not  correct.  The  fact  is 
that  the  present  search  for  MC/GC  unity 
is  not  an  attempt  to  heal  an  old  schism 
between  two  conference  bodies  except  in 
the  East. 

A careful  reading  of  S.  F.  Panna- 
becker’s  Open  Doors,  especially  chapter  3, 
will  show  that  the  West  Point-Franklin 
(Iowa)  Conference  was  formed  in  1853 
and  its  constitution  as  the  “German 
Evangelical  Mennonite  Congregation” 
ratified  in  1854.  This  group  of  South 
Germans  then  sponsored  the  1860  meet- 
ing to  enlarge  their  fellowship  and  pro- 
mote missions.  At  the  last  moment 
friends  of  John  H.  Oberholtzer  in  the  East 
Pennsylvania  Conference  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  (1847)  raised  funds  for  him  to 
attend  the  Iowa  meeting.  He  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  newly  formed  con- 
ference, which  superseded  the  old. 

Oberholtzer  was  also  not  the  founder  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  The  GC  Church  is  a split  from 
the  Old  Mennonites  only  for  the  descen- 
dants of  the  1847  schism  who  joined  the 
new  conference  and  the  descendants  of 
those  who  left  the  old  church  for  the  new 
church  in  the  1920s  or  at  other  times  and 
places  for  whatever  reasons.  For  a time 
the  GC  Church  was  the  last  turnpike  exit 
for  many  who  were  frustrated  with  the 
old  church  but  wanted  to  remain  Men- 
nonite. Still,  about  two-thirds  of  the  GCs 
are  of  Dutch-Prussian-Russian  Men- 
nonite background;  nearly  half  of  the  GCs 
reside  in  Canada. 

Neither  of  these  overlapping  entities 
see  1847  as  their  history  and  know  little 
about  it.  Knowing  these  facts  can  help 
increase  freedom  for  the  present  MC/GC 
dialogue. 


Kent  Kauffman,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

I was  pleased  to  read  Larry  Hauder’s 
article  on  The  Last  Temptation  of  Christ 
(Nov.  15).  Instead  of  automatically  as- 
serting that  the  novel  has  no  relevance  for 
Christians  today,  he  was  brave  enough  to 
explore  one  of  the  crucial  tenets  of  our 
faith  which  the  movie/novel  addresses: 
Jesus’  divinity/humanity. 


For  years  it  has  troubled  me  that  so 
often  the  church  seems  to  neglect  the 
human  side  of  Christ  in  favor  of  a super- 
being who  never  experienced  any  tempta- 
tion other  than  in  the  desert  or  at  Geth- 
semane.  If  Jesus  did  not  truly  struggle 
with  daily  temptations  such  as  lust  or 
greed  how  could  he  know  what  it  was  like 
to  truly  struggle  like  you  and  I do? 

Unlike  Hauder,  I actually  did  see  the 
movie.  I went  partly  out  of  curiosity  but 
mostly  because  I felt  that  seeing  a more 
human  side  of  Jesus  would  deepen  my 
faith.  There  were  certanly  aspects  of  the 
movie  I disagreed  with.  However,  I was 
moved  at  how  he  overcame  fear  and 
doubt,  gained  victory  over  the  flesh,  and 
submitted  himself  to  the  agony  of  the 
cross.  I recommend  the  movie  for  those 
brave  enough  to  look  at  our  Savior’s  hu- 
manity as  well  as  their  own  struggles  in 
the  flesh. 


J.  Paul  Kauffman,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

For  those  who  want  another  idea  of 
what  to  do  about  the  movie  of  Christ,  The 
Last  Temptation,  this  is  their  opportun- 
ity to  phone  American  Bible  Society — 
800-543-8000  (toll  free) — and  for  a few 
pennies  a piece,  get  Gospels  of  Matthew 
or  Mark  or  Luke  to  pass  out  to  the  people 
entering  the  theater. 


Martha  Ann  Kanagy,  Kidron,  Ohio 

The  article,  “The  Question  of  Origins,” 
by  Kenneth  Erb  (Oct.  4)  requires  some 
discussion.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Bible 
is  not  a science  book,  neither  does  it  con- 
flict with  science.  The  theory  of  evolution 
is  not  a perfectly  verified  law;  it  is  only  a 
theory!  'The  true  evolutionist  upholds  nat- 
uralistic evolution,  whereby  life  arose 
from  nonliving  substances — by  chance. 
Simple  organisms  then  gave  rise  to  com- 
plex organisms  by  chance. 

When  I was  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado, some  professors  were  evolutionists 
and  some  were  not.  I was  exactly  in  the 
middle — I could  have  accepted  or  rejected 
the  theory  of  evolution.  After  much  read- 
ing and  consideration,  I concluded  that 
living  organisms  did  not  evolve  from  sim- 
ple to  complex  forms.  Creation  is  a more 
intellectually  respectable  explanation. 
For  me,  believing  the  theory  of  evolution 
with  its  serious  inconsistencies  would 
take  a great  deal  of  blind  faith. 

According  to  observable  scientific  laws, 
which  we  can  see  in  operation  right  now, 
the  theory  is  unscientific.  For  example, 
the  offspring  of  living  things  stay  within 
a definite  range  of  variability  according 
to  the  laws  of  genetics.  'They  do  vary,  but 
within  certain  limits.  They  do  not  pro- 
duce new  scientific  families  or  orders. 


There  is  also  the  issue  of  transitional 
forms.  If  new  organisms  had  evolved 
from  other  organisms,  then  transitional 
forms  should  exist.  However,  there  are  no 
transitional  forms  to  show  that  one  major 
classification  group  gave  rise  to  another 
group  of  organisms. 

There  are  many  scientists  who  believe 
in  the  supernatural  creation  of  living 
organisms.  I hope  that  Christian  leaders 
will  guide  the  Christian  community  in 
finding  and  accepting  truth,  not  dogma, 
concerning  origins.  A book  on  Scientific 
Creationism  has  been  published,  as  well 
as  other  volumes.  For  more  information, 
contact  the  Institute  for  Creation  Re- 
search at  10946  N.  Woodside  Ave.,  San- 
tee, CA  92071. 


D.  R.  Yoder,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Regarding  the  Oct.  4 article  on  the 
problem  of  “gifts”  for  government  of- 
ficials (and  many  office-holders  in  the 
good  old  moral  U.S.A.  have  been  expected 
to  make  contributions  to  election  cam- 
paigns in  order  to  remain  on  the  public 
payroll):  Matthew  5:38-42  strongly  sug- 
gests (at  least  as  I read  it)  both  paying  the 
$27,000  in  import  duties  (and  perhaps  as 
much  as  twice  that  amount)  and  making 
a true  gift  to  the  official  involved  of 
several  times  the  $85  “miniimum,”  the  lat- 
ter to  be  delivered  after  the  duty  payment 
and  clearly  outside  the  normal  context  of 
bribery. 

Further  indication  concerning  the  mo- 
rality of  such  payments  comes  from  the 
story  of  Zacchaeus  (Luke  19:8),  who  simi- 
larly was  paid,  we  are  told,  little  or 
nothing  for  performing  as  the  Roman  tax- 
collector,  but  was  expected  to  feed  his 
family  as  well  as  accumulate  riches  by 
levying  “surcharges”  upon  defenseless 
tax-payers.  His  reaction  upon  being 
touched  by  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
to  repay  four  times  over  the  sums  he  had 
extorted  in  the  guise  of  gifts  or  whatever. 

With  such  ethical  illustrations,  the 
Christian  writers  seem  to  be  trying  to 
refocus  our  emphasis  from  our  material 
losses  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  others, 
projecting  that  we  would  thus  be  heaping 
coals  of  fire  (a  symbol  of  cleansing  from 
sin)  on  their  heads  (Rom.  12:20),  which 
after  all  is  the  Father’s  business  we 
Christians  (including  Mennonite  Central 
Committee)  should  be  about. 


Joan  Kenerson  King,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I was  very  moved  by  the  courage  and 
honesty  of  the  writer  of  “The  Tree”  (Sept. 
27)  and  by  the  courage  of  the  editor  for 
publishing  it. 

I am  currently  a student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  and  shared  the 
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article  with  a professor  of  mine  who  has 
been  working  with  victims  and  studying 
victims  for  the  past  15  years.  She  was  im- 
pressed with  any  church  paper  that 
would  publish  that  kind  of  article  and 
dare  to  bring  the  issue  out  into  the  open. 
She  challenged  my  own  thinking  in  terms 
of  what  a healing  ministry  the  church 
could  offer  if  it  were  willing  to  deal  with 
the  issue  of  sexual  abuse  in  its  own  people 
and  then  help  others  in  their  pain. 

In  order  to  do  that  we  will  have  to  face 
the  issue  openly  and  honestly.  Unfortu- 
nately it  exists  and  won’t  disappear  just 
because  we  ignore  it.  A wise  man  once 
told  me  that  God  is  big  enough  for  any 
question.  I believe  even  big  enough  to  help 
Us  face  this. 


Anonymous 

As  one  incest  victim  to  another,  I want 
to  applaud  “Anonymous”  for  the  courage 
to  tell  her  story  in  “The  Tree”  (Sept.  27).  I 
pray  she  will  be  successful  in  helping  her 
family  of  origin.  God  forbid  that  anyone 
would  criticize  her  for  writing  or  Gospel 
Herald  for  printing  the  story.  My  abuser 
also  was  within  my  own  family  and  my 
heart  breaks  for  the  many  women  who 
have  not  yet  received  healing. 

First  I want  to  speak  to  all  women  and 
girls  who  were  or  are  being  traumatized 
by  this  very  evil  deed:  If  this  problem  has 
never  been  resolved  in  your  life  or  in  your 
abuser’s,  do  not  keep  it  down  inside  any 
longer.  Confide  in  your  pastor,  a Chris- 
tian counselor,  or  trusted  friend.  They 
will  help  you  learn  how  to  let  it  go  by 
confronting  and  forgiving.  Yes,  confron- 
tation may  bring  grief  to  the  abuser  for 


the  moment,  but  there  will  be  release  and 
freedom  for  everyone  involved.  The  facts 
must  be  faced  so  healing  can  begin.  Let’s 
confront — then  forgive!  Only  Jesus  can 
help  us  do  that.  We  need  not  live  in  defeat 
but  can  experience  victory.  It  is  our 
choice. 

Now  to  the  men  of  our  churches;  /f  you 
have  ever  been  guilty  of  such  a crime  (for 
it  is  indeed  that)  and  i/you  have  never 
asked  that  daughter,  sister,  or  cousin  to 
forgive  you,  you  are  not  walking  in  God’s 
will.  His  will  is  that  sins  be  confessed,  not 
just  to  him  but  to  the  person  wronged. 
You  may  have  asked  God  to  forgive  you. 
Please  know  you  must  take  that  confes- 
sion one  step  further  by  making  restitu- 
tion/confession to  the  person  you  have 
wronged.  They  cannot  receive  complete 
healing  until  this  is  done,  no  matter  how 
many  years  have  gone  by.  Many,  if  not 
all,  women  who  were  victims  of  incest 
have  a very  difficult  time  relating  sexual- 
ly to  their  husbands.  This  problem  may 
continue  for  many  years,  possibly  a 
lifetime.  We  feel  no  self-worth  were  it  not 
for  the  love  of  Jesus,  our  wonderful  hus- 
bands, or  caring  Christian  counselors. 

Now  a word  to  pastors:  Please  do  not 
wait  one  moment  to  preach  against  this 
evil.  The  churches  have  been  strangely 
quiet  on  this  subject.  Why?  Confronting 
should  come  from  the  church,  for  we  ex- 
pect healing  and  restoration  to  come 
through  the  body  of  Christ.  I believe  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  been  revealing  this  sin  for 
the  purpose  of  cleansing  and  purifying 
the  church.  The  work  of  God  cannot  move 
ahead  with  unconfessed  sin  of  this  nature 
(or  any  other)  in  the  lives  of  our  people. 
There  may  be  or  likely  are  victims  and/or 
abusers  in  every  congregation.  Let  them 


Why  sip  from  the  stream  of  song 
when  you  can  really  drink? 

A seminar  for  music  and  worship  leaders 
January  6-8, 1989 


• Rebecca  Slough  with  worship  and  pastoral  leaders 

• Leader  labs  for  children's  choir  leaders,  advanced  and  beginning 
song  leaders 

• Update  on  the  new  Mennonite  hymnal  project 

• Glenn  Lehman's  "Singing  Faith"  musical  on  20th  century 
Mennonite  hymnals 

• Co-sponsored  with  Mennonite  Publishing  House 


Route  5,  Mt  Pleasant,  PA  15666 
Telephone  412  423  2056 


know  you  are  available  to  listen  and  help; 
that  Jesus  is  waiting  to  forgive  and  bring 
healing  to  v/hole  families.  This  sin  has 
indeed  kept  many  from  becoming  all  God 
intends  for  them.  It  is  necessary  to  preach 
it  and  periodicals  to  print  it,  for  people  go 
on  being  abused — if  not  sexually,  then 
mentally,  emotionally,  or  physically. 

Thank  you,  Mennonite  Church,  for  car- 
ing enough  to  confront. 


Tim  and  Carol  Martin  Johnson,  Hoima, 
Uganda 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  people  of 
Villa  Venezuela  appreciated  the  relief  aid 
items  they  received  from  North  America 
(“To  Nicaragua  with  Love,”  Sept.  13).  But 
we  have  a different  point  of  view  on  the 
subject  of  relief  aid. 

During  our  past  year  in  Uganda  we 
have  watched  while  our  neighbors,  a fam- 
ily from  Europe,  received,  at  two  dif- 
ferent times,  freight  containers  the  size  of 
railway  cars  full  of  used  clothes,  bed 
sheets,  sewing  machines,  food,  and  other 
items  from  donors  at  home.  Observing 
with  dismay  the  problems  involved  has 
prompted  us  to  consider  a bit  further  this 
issue  of  sending  used  clothes  to  develop- 
ing countries. 

In  the  case  that  we  observed,  it  was  not 
a loving,  grateful,  and  happy  experience 
for  all  involved.  In  fact,  for  every  person 
happy  with  a new  item  of  clothing  there 
were  many  more  hurt,  unhappy,  and 
angry  that  they  did  not  receive  anything. 
Most  things  were  given  to  employees  and 
friends  of  the  family,  some  to  students 
and  local  church  leaders — a haphazard 
distribution  scheme  at  best. 

We  North  Americans  have  learned  to 
feel  good  about  giving  to  the  poor.  We  are 
often,  however,  lured  into  thinking  that 
giving  of  our  excess  will  relieve  their  suf- 
fering. Unfortunately  our  affluence  ob- 
scures reality  for  us.  In  actuality,  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  don’t  always  get  their 
hands  on  the  relief  items  they  need.  Such 
was  certainly  the  case  in  the  incident  we 
experienced. 

In  many  third-world  settings,  including 
ours,  the  idea  has  been  reinforced  again 
and  again  that  North  Americans  and  Eu- 
ropeans are  here  to  give  out  things.  That 
is  not  at  all  why  we  are  here,  but  the  image 
is  hard  to  escape.  We  believe  that  a better 
plan  is  to  work  for  their  independence 
from  us,  rather  than  to  continue  fostering 
their  dependence  on  us.  Better  yet,  let  us 
work  for  our  interdependence  on  each 
other.  Unless  we  work  to  help  the  poor 
meet  their  own  needs  they  will  be  de- 
pendent on  us  forever. 

This  is  not  to  say  there  is  no  place  for 
relief  aid.  We  have  confidence  that  the 
Mennonite  organizations  sending  relief 
aid  are  well-organized  and  fair.  But  this 
is  only  a beginning  and  not  the  complete 
answer  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor; 
it  is  only  a temporary  effort. 
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Former  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  president  Raj^ond  Charles,  70, 
died  of  cancer  on  Dec.  5 in  Lancaster,  Pa.  He 
was  president,  1963-79,  and  board  chairman 
before  that,  1956-63.  He  had  been  a member  of 
the  board  since  1947.  Charles  was  ordained  a 
minister  in  1941  and  a bishop  in  1964.  He  was 
active  as  an  evangelist  for  many  years,  start- 
ing as  a member  of  an  itinerant  evangelism 
team  in  the  South  in  1943  and  concluding  with 
renewal  services  in  a local  church  last  month. 
Five  years  ago  he  was  told  by  doctors  that  he 
had  only  a few  months  to  live. 

Groimd  was  broken  for  a $2.8  million  addi- 
tion to  Bethany  Christian  High  School  in 

Goshen,  Ind.,  on  Nov.  13.  Principal  Bill  Hooley 
manned  an  old-fashioned  plow  pulled  by  a 
“team”  of  about  350  students,  parents,  and 
friends  to  turn  the  sod  on  the  Mennonite 
school’s  largest  building  project  to  date.  The 
first  phase,  to  be  completed  by  next  November, 
includes  a new  gymnasium  that  can  seat  1,500, 
a music  rehearsal  room,  athletic  fields,  and 
parking  lots.  The  second  phase,  which  will 
begin  when  an  additional  $800,000  is  raised,  in- 
cludes the  remodeling  of  the  current  gymna- 
sium, turning  the  chapel  into  a media  center, 
and  converting  the  current  media  center  into 
classrooms. 

The  Paul  Friesen  Art  Collection  was  inau- 
gurated at  Hesston  College  on  Nov.  26.  It  is 
located  in  Bontrager  Student  Center  and  is 
named  for  a former  art  instructor.  Friesen,  the 
son  of  India  missionaries,  was  trained  in  both 
art  and  theology.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Hesston  faculty,  1956-78,  and  is  currently  min- 
ister of  visitation  at  Hesston  Mennonite 
Church.  “Paul  is  one  who  has  helped  Men- 
nonites  begin  to  understand  the  relevance  and 
meaning  of  artistic  expression  in  our  midst,” 
said  Academic  Dean  Jim  Mininger.  The  new 
collection  will  include  works  by  Friesen,  by 
students,  and  by  other  artists. 

Over  $1  million  was  raised  for  the  first  time 
ever  at  relief  sales  across  Canada  this  year. 

The  proceeds  go  to  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee. A total  of  about  $1,039,000  was  raised  at  14 
sales  in  five  provinces,  including  the  first-ever 
Okanagan  sale  in  Kelowna,  B.C.  The  largest 
amount — $286,000 — came  from  the  sale  in 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.  The  daylong  events  raise 
funds  through  the  sale  and  auction  of  quilts, 
crafts,  local  produce,  used  furniture,  baked 
goods,  and  other  items. 

Ervin  and  Bonnie  Stutzman  of  Lancaster 
Conference  are  helping  churches  in  Wales 

prepare  for — and  follow  up — a country-wide 
evangelistic  campaign.  They  are  in  that 
country  from  November  to  July.  The  cam- 
paign, to  be  led  by  international  evangelist 
Luis  Palau,  is  set  for  May.  Ervin  is  bishop  of 
the  conference’s  Landisville  District  and  an 
administrator  with  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions. 

The  six  Mennonite  and  related  groups  in 
India  held  their  second  triennial  conference 

recently  in  Korba.  The  six  groups  have  a 
combined  membership  of  52,600,  making  India 
the  fifth-ranking  nation  in  Mennonite  mem- 
bership, following  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Zaire,  and  Indonesia.  The  main  speaker  at  the 
conference  was  Paul  Kraybill,  executive  secre- 
tary of  Mennonite  World  Conference.  He  spoke 
four  times  on  the  conference’s  theme,  “Servant 
Leadership  in  the  Indian  Context.”  A highlight 


South  AMcan  at  MPH.  A South  Af- 
rican trained  at  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  in  Scottdale,  Pa.,  for  eight  months 
in  1988.  Bongani  Ntisana,  an  ordained 
Presbyterian  minister,  learned  about 
printing  in  preparation  for  an  assign- 
ment as  production  manager  for  Love- 
dale  Press  in  the  South  African  “home- 
land” of  Ciskei.  Lovedale  is  owned  by  the 
Reformed  Church  and  publishes 
textbooks,  Bibles,  and  hymnals.  Included 
in  Ntisana’s  training  was  the  learning  of 
technical  skills  such  as  opaquing  nega- 
tives in  preparation  for  platemaking 
(pictured  above).  Ntisana’s  personal  im- 
pact on  the  community  was  shown  by 
the  response  generated  at  a farewell  held 
at  Scottdale  Mennonite  Church  on  Dec. 

3.  Ntisana’s  training  was  sponsored  by 
MPH  and  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee.— David  Hiebert 


of  the  conference  was  the  25th  anniversary 
celebration  of  Mennonite  Christian  Service 
Fellowship  of  India — an  agency  of  the  six 
groups. 

Corrections: 

•The  Nov.  29  “Items  and  Comments”  report  on 
“Orthodox  Jewish  Businessman  Buys  Troubled 
PTL  Ministry”  was  incorrect.  According  to  Re- 
ligious News  Service,  the  judge  apparently  did 
not  approve  this  petition.  Activity  continues  on 
the  case,  including  an  effort  by  Heritage  Minis- 
tries to  raise  enough  funds  to  buy  back  PTL. 
•The  event  pictured  on  the  Nov.  29  cover  was 
not  specifically  identified.  It  is  Bethlehem  83, 
held  in  August  1983  at  Lehigh  University  in 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

•The  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  ad  in  the 
Nov.  29  issue  asked  people  to  support  the 
school  of  their  choice  by  June  24.  That  should 
be  Dec.  30. 

•Robert  McKelvey  did  not  “resign”  as  pastor  of 


Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  Ashley,  Mich.,  as 
reported  in  the  Nov.  22  “Mennoscope”;  he  was 
terminated. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Janice  Yordy  Sutter  and  Dave  Sutter  were  in- 
stalled as  pastors  of  Kern  Road  Mennonite 
Church,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  on  Oct.  9.  They 
served  previously  in  Colorado,  where  Janice 
was  associate  pastor  at  First  Mennonite 
Church  of  Denver  and  Dave  was  a ministerial 
intern  at  Glennon  Heights  Mennonite  Church. 
•James  Isaacs  became  pastor  of  Calvary  Chris- 
tian Fellowship  Church,  Inglewood,  Calif.,  re- 
cently. He  succeeds  Hubert  Brown,  who  be- 
came an  administrator  with  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church.  Isaacs  served  pre- 
viously as  pastor  of  Family  Mennonite  Church 
in  Los  Angeles. 

•Richard  Weaver  will  become  interim  pastor  of 
Hopewell  Mennonite  Church,  Elverson,  Pa.,  in 
January.  He  succeeds  Merle  Stoltzfus. 

•Javk  Scandrett  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Holly  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Westover, 
Md.,  on  Oct.  16.  He  served  previously  as  pastor 
of  Rocky  Ford  (Colo.)  Mennonite  Church. 

•Billie  Thompson  was  licensed  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  Friendship  Community  Mennonite 
Church,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  on  Nov.  6.  He  continues 
as  a student  at  New  York  Theological  Sem- 
inary. 

•Ken  Shook  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  River 
City  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Moline,  111.,  on 
Oct.  30.  He  was  licensed  in  1984.  The  congrega- 
tion was  previously  known  as  Rock  Island 
Mennonite  Church. 

•Rod  Stafford  became  associate  pastor  of 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Mennonite  Church  recently. 
He  serves  alongside  Pastor  James  Brenneman 
in  this  two-year-old  congregation. 

•Ann  Stuckey  was  ordained  as  associate  pastor 
of  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
on  Nov.  20.  She  was  licensed  in  1987.  She 
serves  alongside  Pastor  Sheldon  Burkhalter, 
and  her  duties  include  campus  ministry  and 
Christian  education. 

•Mark  Miller  was  licensed  as  a pastoral  team 
member  at  North  Baltimore  (Md.)  Mennonite 
Church  on  Oct.  2.  He  also  continues  as  a staff 
person  with  Youth  for  Christ. 

Church-related  joh  openings: 

•Area  Secretary  for  South  Asia/Middle  East, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  The  person  is 
responsible  for  MCC  programs  in  India,  Nepal, 
Bangladesh,  Lebanon,  Egypt,  and  Israeli-oc- 
cupied West  Bank.  Contact  John  Lapp  at  MCC, 
Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717-859-1151. 
•Guesthouse  host  and  hostess,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  This  is  a two-year  volunteer 
staff  position  at  the  MBM  Guesthouse  in  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  Duties  include  meal  preparation, 
housecleaning,  receptionist  responsibilities, 
and  yard/maintenance  work.  Contact  Sandy 
Miller  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515; 
phone  219-294-7523. 

•Faculty  position  in  education.  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  starting  next  fall.  The  person 
will  teach  early-childhood,  elementary,  and 
special-education  courses  and  supervise  stu- 
dent teachers.  A doctorate  and  experience  in 
early  childhood  and  elementary  teaching  is 
preferred.  Send  r6sum6  to  Lee  Snyder  at  EMC, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

•Administrator/high  school  principal,  Shalom 
Christian  Academy,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  The 
school  has  380  students  in  grades  K-12.  It  is 
operated  by  parents  from  the  historic  peace 
churches  in  the  area.  Contact  Darrell  Baer  at 
the  academy,  126  Social  Island  Rd., 
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Chambersburg,  PA  17201;  phone  717-375-2223. 
•Maintenance  supervisor,  Laurelville  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  starting  in  January. 
Basic  skills  in  plumbing,  electrical,  and  build- 
ing maintenance  are  preferred.  Cbntact  Dana 
Sommers  at  Laurelville,  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 
•Houseparents,  Agape  Homes  for  Youth,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.  They  would  work  with  abandoned, 
abused,  and  neglected  children.  Contact  Agape 
at  Box  7320,  Sarasota,  FL  34278;  phone  813- 
378-3487. 

Change  of  address:  Luke  S.  Weaver  from 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  to  3531  Birky  St.,  Sarasota,  FL 
34237.  Willanl  Handrich  from  Grand  Marias, 
Mich.,  to  R.  2,  Box  144  I,  Alamo,  TX  78516. 
Gerry  Vandeworp  from  310  Woodmore  to  4943 
Stoner  Ave.,  N.E.,  Louisville,  OH  44641. 


New  members 


Finland,  Pennsburg,  Pa.:  Tim  Gane. 

South  Hutchinson,  Kans.:  Janet  Huck- 
abey. 

Rockhill,  Telford,  Pa.:  Krista  Moyer,  Joyce 
Detweiler,  Sharon  Jacoby,  Jim  Jacoby,  Dana 
Gehman,  Dan  Koffel,  and  Kevin  Landis  by 
baptism,  and  Bonnie  Schlosser  Kiser,  Steve 
Alderfer,  Walter  and  Mary  Keeler,  and  Kay 
Keller  by  confession  of  faith. 

Prairie  Street,  Elkhart,  Ind.:  Susie 
Peterson  by  confession  of  faith. 

Friendship  Community,  Bronx,  N.Y.: 
Marian  Haynes,  Lome  Haynes,  Rosa  Braxton, 
Vera  Shotwell,  Benjamin  Castro,  and  Gerald 
McKenzie. 

Southside,  Springfield,  Ohio:  Becky 
Ebersole,  Mark  and  Kelly  Schulte,  and  John 
and  Junessa  Haller. 

Crown  Hill,  Rittman,  Ohio:  Carla  Bren- 
neman.  Tic  Luangamath,  My  Misaiphon,  Ra- 
chel Nussbaum,  and  Todd  Nussbaum. 

Gilead,  Fredericktown,  Ohio:  Tammy 
Deel,  April  Krabill,  Lisa  Ashcraft,  Tim  Frey, 
and  Mark  Frey. 

Martins,  Orrville,  Ohio:  Melissa  Galb, 
Sheri  Hostetler,  Michelle  Mast,  and  Keith 
Ramsier. 

Peace,  Elyria,  Ohio:  Michael  and  Ann 
Pileski  and  Betsy  Patterson  by  confession  of 
faith. 

Big  Spring,  Rileyville,  Va.:  Brian  Barrier, 
Jo  Nutter,  Jamie  Rissler,  Karla  Stoltzfus, 
Jenny  Thompson,  and  Tim  Thompson. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Alton,  Gord  and  Valerie  (Weber),  London, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Derek  Adam,  Oct.  30. 

Beck,  Charles,  Jr.,  and  Marion  (Nyce),  Kint- 
nersville.  Pa.,  second  son,  Steven  (jody.  Sept. 
28. 

Brubaker,  James  and  Laurie  (Yoder),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Justin  Law- 
rence, Oct.  28. 

DeShield,  Michael  and  Miriam  (Stoltzfus), 
St.  Lucia,  Australia,  second  son,  Phillip  Har- 
old, Oct.  30. 

Detweiler,  Mark  and  Sandra  Kay  (Der- 
stine),  Telford,  Pa.,  third  child,  second 
daughter,  Monica  Rose,  Nov.  18. 

Eash,  Kenneth  and  Marlene  (Swartz- 
entruber),  Topeka,  Ind.,  third  and  fourth 
daughters,  Kayla  Marie  and  Kaitlin  Breanne, 
Nov.  12. 


Gagliano,  Mario  and  Beverly  (Bearinger), 
Alma,  Ont.,  fourth  son,  Joseph  B.,  Sept.  10. 

Gahman,  James  and  Darlene  (Delp),  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Travis 
James,  Sept.  15. 

Harder,  Jim  and  Karen  (Klassen),  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Annalisa  Klassen,  Sept.  7. 

Headrick,  Merlin  and  Debborah  (Roth), 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jessica  Lynne, 
Oct.  29. 

Martin,  Murray  and  Joan  (Ing),  Lacombe, 
Alta.,  second  daughter,  Christine  Rachel,  Aug. 
26. 

Martin,  Randy  and  Michple  (Hartman),  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Molly 
Renee  (one  son  deceased). 

Mease,  Douglas  and  Tammi  (Gischel),  Kutz- 
town.  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Ciera 
Gabrielle,  Oct.  27. 

Rice,  David  Lee  and  Joanne  (Rogers),  Pi- 
persville.  Pa.,  first  child,  Megan  Kate,  Aug.  28. 

Schmucker,  Rodney  and  Judy  (Graber),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  second  son.  Chance  Sterling,  Oct. 
27. 

Voth,  Mike  and  Jana  (Voth),  Hesston,  Kans., 
second  child,  first  son,  Jordan  Lee,  Nov.  8. 

Wile,  Dennis  and  Lisa  (Kulp),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Jacob  Roland,  Nov.  16. 

Williams,  George  and  Joanne  (Ross),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Anna 
Marie,  Nov.  18. 

Yoder,  David  and  Julie  (Mellinger),  Hub- 
bard, Oreg.,  second  child,  first  son,  Levi  David, 
Nov.  21. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald  ”if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Alspach-Cassel.  Allan  L.  Alspach,  Sell- 
ersville.  Pa.,  and  Mary  Jean  Cassel,  Telford, 
Pa.,  both  of  Finland  cong.,  by  Steven  Landis, 
Nov.  19. 

Hill-Wagler.  Alan  Hill,  Montgomery,  Ind., 
Catholic  Church,  and  Janice  Wagler,  Mont- 
gomery, Ind.,  Providence  cong.,  by  Joseph  Er- 
bacher.  Sept.  24. 

Murphy-Lengacher.  Dwayne  Murphy, 
Montgomery,  Ind.,  Catholic  Church,  and  Ka- 
trina Lengacher,  Montgomery,  Ind.,  Provi- 
dence cong.,  by  Joseph  Claus,  Nov.  5. 

Solinger-Miller.  Tom  Solinger,  Massillon, 
Ohio,  Baptist  Church,  and  Amy  Miller,  Dalton, 
Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Nov.  18. 

Stoltzfus-Fahnestock.  Leonard  Stoltzfus, 
Gap,  Pa.,  Paradise  cong.,  and  Diann  Fahn- 
estock, Manheim,  Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
by  Fred  Martin,  Nov.  19. 

Traini-Fricke.  Anthony  Traini,  Walk- 
ersville,  Md.,  and  Christine  E.  Fricke,  Denver, 
Pa.,  Akron  cong.,  by  Truman  Brunk  and 
George  Golden,  Sept. 

Wirick-Yoder.  Clinton  D.  Wirick,  Holland, 
Ohio,  and  Suz  Yoder,  Archbold,  Ohio,  both  of 
Zion  cong.,  by  Ellis  B.  Croyle,  Nov.  19. 


Fall  teams  post  winning  records  at  EMC.  All  four  varsity  sports  teams  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  had  winning  records  this  past  fall.  The  women’s  field  hockey  team 
finished  with  an  11-7  overall  record  and  a second-place  finish  in  the  Old  Dominion 
Athletic  Conference.  The  team  lost  to  Lynchburg  Cbllege  in  the  ODAC  tournament 
finals.  Pictured  is  EMC’s  Sheryl  Kratz  intercepting  a shot  taken  by  a Bridgewater 
College  player  in  the  opening  round  of  the  tournament.  The  women’s  volleyball  team 
set  a school  record  for  number  of  wins  in  a season,  finishing  38-5  overall.  It  also 
marks  the  first  time  since  conference  playoffs  began  seven  years  ago  that  EMC  has 
not  been  the  ODAC  champion.  The  men’s  soccer  team  improved  on  last  year’s  record 
by  finishing  the  regular  season  10-9-1.  The  team  then  won  the  National  Christian 
College  Athletic  Association  regional  tournament  and  advanced  to  the  eight-team 
national  tournament,  where  it  finished  seventh.  The  cross-country  squads  also  had 
successful  seasons,  with  the  men  finishing  with  a 7-2  dual-meet  record  and  the 
women  4-1.  The  women’s  team  finished  as  ODAC  champions  and  claim  the  ODAC 
“runner  of  the  year”  in  Sarah  Witmer  and  “coach  of  the  year”  in  Lester  Zook.  The 
men’s  team  finished  second  in  the  conference. 
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Obituaries 


Franck,  Henry  S.,  son  of  Henry  H.  and 
Emma  K.  (Stauffer)  Franck,  was  born  in 
Kissel  Hill,  Pa.,  July  11,  1900;  died  at  Men- 
nonite  Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.  30,  1988; 
aged  88  y.  He  was  the  last  surviving  member  of 
his  family.  He  was  a member  of  Lititz  Men- 
nonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Mennonite  Home  on  Nov.  2,  in  charge  of  J. 
Clair  Hollinger  and  Ralph  Cinder;  interment 
in  Hess  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Clarence,  son  of  John  A.  and 
Susan  (Rediger)  Hershberger,  was  born  at 
Milford,  Nebr.,  Dec.  14, 1911;  died  at  Glendale, 
Ariz.,  Nov.  4, 1988;  aged  76  y.  On  Dec.  21, 1935, 
he  was  married  to  Nadine  Bontrager,  who  died 
on  Apr.  26, 1970.  On  July  10, 1971,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Ruth  Ann  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Loren  and  Robert),  3 
sisters  (Hilda  Roth,  Elva  Troyer,  and  lola 
Hershberger),  and  3 brothers  (Albert,  Edgar, 
and  Burdette).  He  was  a member  of  Kalona 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Nov.  7,  in  charge  of  Elton  Nuss- 
baum  and  David  Groh;  interment  in  East 
Union  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Verna  F.,  daughter  of  Solomon 
J.  and  Sarah  C.  (Mast)  Kauffman,  was  born  at 
Benton,  Ohio,  Dec.  15,  1895;  died  at  Walnut 
Hills  Nursing  Home,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Nov. 
21,  1988;  aged  92  y.  Surviving  are  2 sisters 
(Ruth  Kauffman  and  Naomi  Hershberger). 
She  was  a member  of  Millersburg  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Nov.  23,  in  charge  of  Robert  and  Enid 
Schloneger;  interment  in  Martin’s  Creek 
Church  Cemetery. 

Kee,  William,  was  born  in  Chambers  Co., 
Ala.,  Sept.  23,  1937;  died  of  cancer  at  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Nov.  16, 1988;  aged  51  y.  On  July  29, 1977, 
he  was  married  to  Linda  Crawford,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Eric)  and  one 
daughter  (Linda).  He  was  a member  of  Bel- 
mont Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Nov.  19,  in  charge  of  Duane 
Beck;  interment  in  Prairie  Street  Cemetery. 

Lehman,  Leah  Zuercher,  daughter  of 
David  and  Catherine  (Zimmerly)  Zuercher, 
was  born  in  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  July  16,  1896; 
died  in  the  Brenn-Field  Nursing  Home,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  Nov.  16, 1988;  aged  92  y.  On  Dec.  28, 
1926,  she  was  married  to  Reuben  Lehman,  who 
preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Ellis  and  Lloyd),  one  daughter  (Anna  Marie 
Lehman),  3 stepdaughters  (C!ora  Miller,  Esther 
Lehman,  and  Frieda  Lehman),  one  stepson 
(Calvin),  10  grandchildren,  9 great-grand- 
children, and  one  brother  (Enos).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  (Olen),  2 brothers 
(Edwin  and  Isaac  Zuercher),  one  sister  (Eliza- 
beth), and  2 grandchildren.  She  was  a member 
of  Kidron  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Nov.  19,  in  charge  of  Bill 
Detweiler  and  Frank  Sturpe;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Miller,  Edna  Wittmer,  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Mattie  (Gingerich)  Wittmer,  was  born  in 
North  Dakota,  Sept.  1,  1906;  died  on  Nov.  11, 
1988;  aged  82  y.  On  Oct.  26, 1924,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Menno  Miller,  who  died  on  Sept.  26, 
1961.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Mervin),  2 
daughters  (Betty  Troyer  and  Evelyn  Long),  10 
grandchildren,  7 ^eat-grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Elmer  Wittmer).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  sister  (Elizabeth).  She  was  a 
member  of  College  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  14,  in 
charge  of  James  H.  Waltner;  interment  in 
Clinton  Brick  Cemetery. 


Moyer,  Lester  K.,  son  of  C.  Warren  and  An- 
nie (Kulp)  Moyer,  was  born  in  Franconia,  Pa., 
July  5,  1918;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  Nov.  11,  1988;  aged  70  y.  On 
Oct.  12,  1940,  he  was  married  to  Pearl  Styer, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Dale 
and  Donald),  3 daughters  (Sharon  Strite,  Ra- 
chel Yoder,  and  Mary  Jane  Michael),  3 brothers 
(Granville,  Ernest,  and  Stanley),  and  2 sisters 
(Miriam  Holdeman  and  Pearl  Smith).  On  June 
22,  1952,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and 
served  the  Salem  Mennonite  Church.  He  was  a 
member  of  Salem  Mennonite  Church  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  13,  in 
charge  of  J.  Mark  Frederick,  Jr.;  interment  in 
Towamencin  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Lizzie  Kratz,  daughter  of  Harvey 
and  Lydia  (Wisler)  Kratz,  was  born  in  Silver- 
dale,  Pa.,  Sept.  29,  1898;  died  at  Souderton 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Homes  on  Nov.  11,  1988;  aged 
90  y.  On  Jan.  25,  1919,  she  was  married  to 
Raymond  A.  Moyer,  who  died  in  April  1977. 
Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Irene  Freed  and 
Evelyn  Dengler),  5 sons  (Steward  K.,  Ernest 
K.,  Richard  K.,  Raymond  K.,  and  Stanley  K.), 
28  grandchildren,  51  great-grandchildren,  one 
great-great-grandchild,  one  sister  (Bertha 
Kratz),  and  4 brothers  (Amos,  Harvey,  Roland, 
and  Alton).  She  was  a member  of  Franconia 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Souderton  Mennonite  Homes  Chapel  on 
Nov.  15,  in  charge  of  Floyd  M.  Hackman  and 
Curtis  D.  Godshall;  interment  in  Franconia 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Nice,  Lillian  Groff,  daughter  of  Henry  A. 
and  Emma  (Allebach)  Groff,  was  born  in 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  12,  1901;  died  at 
Souderton  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Homes  on  Nov.  16, 
1988;  aged  87  y.  She  was  married  to  Henry  K. 
Nice,  who  died  in  August  1962.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Eula  Marie  Stauffer  and  Helen  N. 
Hough),  one  son  (Robert  G.),  9 grandchildren, 
and  16  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member 
of  Souderton  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Souderton  Mennonite 
Homes  on  Nov.  19,  in  charge  of  A.  Gerald 
Clemmer  and  Curtis  D.  Godshall;  interment  in 
Souderton  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Ramer,  Gertrude  Hoover,  daughter  of  Leo- 
nard W.  and  Susanah  (Wideman)  Hoover,  was 
born  at  Markham,  Ont.,  Mar.  14,  1919;  died  at 
Parkview  Home,  Stouffville,  Ont.,  Mar.  5, 
1988;  aged  68  y.  On  Oct.  3,  1959,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Leonard  Ramer,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Paul  E.),  2 sisters  (Eva 
Burkholder  and  Mary  Shank),  and  4 brothers 
(Ernest,  Maurice,  Leonard,  and  Willis).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  (Etta 
Grove).  She  was  a member  of  Wideman  Men- 
nonite Church  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Mar.  8,  in  charge  of  Jim  Shantz;  inter- 
ment in  Wideman  Cemetery. 

Yothers,  Miriam  R.,  daughter  of  I.  Erwin 
and  Nora  (Rush)  Yothers,  was  born  in  Bed- 
minster  Twp.,  Pa.,  Oct.  18,  1911;  died  of  a 
coronary  occlusion  at  Souderton  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Homes  on  Oct.  10,  1988;  aged  76  y.  Sur- 
viving are  6 sisters  (Naomi,  Ruth,  and  Esther 
Yothers,  Florence  Bucher,  Margaret 
Leatherman,  and  Alverna  Hunsberger)  and 
one  brother  (I.  Erwin,  Jr.).  She  was  a member 
of  Deep  Run  East  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  16,  In  charge 
of  John  Ehst  and  Arnold  Roth;  interment  in 
the  church  cemetery. 

Zimmerman,  Amanda  S.  Rutt,  daughter  of 
John  B.  and  Anna  (Swiegart)  Rutt,  was  born  in 
East  Earl  Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  14,  1894;  died  at 
Pleasant  View  Home,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Nov.  4, 
1988;  aged  94  y.  She  was  married  to  Moses  S. 
Zimmerman,  who  died  in  January  1986.  Sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Ruth  R.  Hershey  and 
Alta  Peterson),  one  son  (Vernon  R.),  12  grand- 


children, 22  great-grandchildren,  10  great- 
great-grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Elizabeth 
Mohler,  Lydia  Good,  and  Alta  Youndt),  and  3 
brothers  (Phares,  Lester,  and  Norman  Rutt). 
She  was  a member  of  Lititz  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  8,  in 
charge  of  Jay  R.  Oberholtzer,  J.  Clair  Holl- 
inger, and  Paul  W.  Weaver;  interment  in 
Weaverland  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Zimmerman,  Erma  June  Troyer,  daughter 
of  Daniel  and  Sarah  Troyer,  was  born  in 
Holmes  Co.,  Ohio,  June  23,  1893;  died  in  the 
Comanche  Co.  Hospital,  Coldwater,  Kans., 
Nov.  10,  1988;  aged  95  y.  On  Apr.  20,  1918,  she 
was  married  to  Elmer  Zimmerman,  who  died 
on  Sept.  17,  1959.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Earl, 
Alfred,  and  Myron),  5 daughters  (Elsie  Gun- 
den,  Lois  Lauffer,  Norma  Conrad,  Ruby  Stotts, 
and  JoAnn  Day),  18  grandchildren,  9 great- 
grandchildren, and  3 brothers  (Ralph,  Paul, 
and  Raymond  Troyer).  She  was  a member  of 
Protection  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Nov.  14,  In  charge  of 
Raymond  Unruh;  Interment  In  the  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Zook,  Elizabeth  Mae  Kauffman,  daughter 
of  Samuel  F.  and  Katie  (Zook)  Kauffman,  was 
born  in  Belleville,  Pa.,  Mar.  26,  1917;  died  at 
the  Ohesson  Manor  Home,  Lewistown,  Pa., 
Nov.  10,  1988;  aged  71  y.  On  Nov.  18, 1943,  she 
was  married  to  Abner  Zook.  Surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Martha  Myer,  Esther  Narehood, 
Susan  Eby,  and  Judy  Goss),  one  son  (Abner 
S.),  7 grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Turie  Alwine 
and  Katie  Sharp),  and  3 brothers  (John  Z., 
Kore  E.,  and  Samuel  L.  Kauffman).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  (Effie 
Peachey),  one  bother  (Jesse  Kauffman),  and 
one  grandson  (Anthony  Scott).  She  was  a 
member  of  Allensville  Mennonite  Church, 
were  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  13,  in 
charge  of  Tim  Peachey  and  Paul  Bender;  inter- 
ment in  the  Allensville  Cemetery. 

Correction:  In  the  obituary  of  Floyd  Staker 
in  the  Oct.  4 issue,  the  wife’s  name  was  omit- 
ted. Her  name  is  Elsie  (Knapp)  Staker. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Interterm,  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Jan.  4-7 

Churchwide  Agency  Finance  Secretary  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Jan. 11 

School  for  Leadership  Training  (Ministers  Week),  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Collegeand  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  16-19 

Mennonite  Central  Ommittee  Canada  annual  meeting,  Cal- 
gary, Alta.,  Jan.  19-21 

Alcohol  Education  Conference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Jan.  20-22 

Mennonite  Central  Q)mmittee  U.S.  annual  meeting,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Jan.  26-28 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Hesston, 
Kans.,  Feb.  2-4 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
Feb.  10-11 

lowa-Nebraska  Conference  consultation  with  churchwide 
boards,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Feb.  17 

Illinois  Conference  consultation  with  churchwide  boards, 
Peoria, 111., Feb. 18 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  executive  board  and  re- 
gional conference,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Feb.  18-19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Feb.  23-25 

Normal  89,  joint  convention  of  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Q)nference  Mennonite  Church,  Normal,  111.,  Aug.  1-6 

Credits 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Number  of  women  pastors  doubled 
in  past  decade,  according  to  simvey 

The  percentage  of  women  ordained  to 
the  full  ministry  in  those  denominations 
ordaining  women  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  over  the  decade  from  an 
estimated  4 percent  in  1977  to  8 percent  in 
1986.  In  numerical  terms  this  is  an  in- 
crease over  the  decade  from  10,470  to 
20,730.  The  information  was  obtained  re- 
cently through  a questionnaire  sent  to 
over  300  religious  bodies  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  and  previous  surveys  in  1977  and 
1951  that  were  done  by  Yearbook  of 
A merican  and  Canadian  Churches. 

Over  the  course  of  the  10-year  period, 
most  of  the  increase  in  women  clergy  oc- 
curred in  the  Assemblies  of  God  and  10 
denominations  related  to  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  Assemblies  of  God 
moved  from  second  to  first  place  in  the 
number  of  ordained  women,  changing 
places  with  the  Salvation  Army.  The 
United  Methodist  Church  went  from 
ninth  place  in  1977  to  third  in  1986.  (The 
Mennonite  Church,  whose  ordained 
women  increased  from  4 to  48,  kept  the 
same  ranking — 18th). 


Wichita  conference  seeks  to  establish 
U.S.  interfaith  network 

Sikhs  in  turbans,  American  Indians  in 
beads  and  feathers,  Hindus  in  saffron 
robes,  and  Christians  and  Jews  in  West- 
ern business  attire  made  a circle  and 
danced  together  recently  in  Wichita, 
Kans.,  giving  a symbolic  kickoff  to  a his- 
toric interfaith  event.  The  religious  lead- 
ers joining  the  dance  were  among  par- 
ticipants in  “A  North  American  Assisi,”  a 
conference  described  by  experts  as  the 
first  meeting  in  North  America  aimed  at 
establishing  an  interfaith  network  that 
would  reflect  the  growing  diversity  of 
North  American  religious  life. 

The  event  was  sponsored  by  the  North 
American  Interfaith  Network,  a fledgling 
organization  that  hopes  to  strengthen  in- 
terreligious ties  on  the  continent.  The 
meeting’s  title  was  aimed  at  putting  it  in 
the  context  of  an  international  gathering 
held  two  years  ago  in  Assisi,  Italy,  where 
religious  leaders  summoned  by  Pope  John 
Paul  II  met  to  pray  for  world  peace. 

Speakers  called  for  a broader  scope  in 
interfaith  relations  and  a network  for  ac- 
tion aimed  at  seeking  solutions  to 
worldwide  problems  that  threaten  human 
survival.  War,  pollution,  and  injustice 
were  cited  as  areas  of  common  concern. 
The  organizers  said  Wichita  had  been 


selected  as  the  meeting  site  to  show  that 
religious  diversity  has  moved  beyond  the 
East  and  West  Coasts  to  the  center  of  the 
continent.  Four  Buddhist  centers  operate 
in  Wichita  alone.  Several  speakers  noted 
that  “Judeo-Christian”  is  an  outdated 
way  of  describing  North  America. 


Arrests  of  Christians  said  to 
violate  Turkish  constitution 

Recent  arrests  of  expatriate  and  native 
Christians  in  Turkey  violate  both  re- 
ligious freedom  and  the  country’s  consti- 
tution, according  to  the  Committee  for 
Religious  Freedom,  a Colorado-based  or- 
ganization that  monitors  religious 
freedom  in  the  predominantly  Muslim 
country.  Turkish  police  disrupted  a Chris- 
tian wedding  reception  in  Ankara  recent- 
ly and  arrested  12  Turks  and  three 
foreigners.  Five  of  the  Turks  were 
released  when  police  learned  that  they 
were  Muslims,  but  the  Christians  were 
detained  for  several  days  before  being 
released  with  no  charges  filed  against 
them. 


Catholic  pro-life  activist,  arrested 
135  times,  freed  from  prison 

Catholic  pro-life  activist  Joan  Andrews 
was  freed  from  prison  recently  after  her 
Florida  sentence  was  commuted  and  a 
judge  sentenced  her  to  time  served  on  a 
trespassing  charge  in  Pittsburgh  (64 
days).  She  was  arrested  in  1986  in  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.,  on  criminal  mischief  charges  in 
an  incident  at  an  abortion  clinic,  and 
served  two  years,  much  of  it  in  solitary 
confinement  for  refusing  to  cooperate 
with  prison  officials.  She  has  been  ar- 
rested 135  times  and  convicted  15  times 
for  her  antiabortion  activities.  In  reduc- 
ing her  Pittsburgh  sentence,  Pennsyl- 
vania Judge  Raymond  Novak — a former 
Catholic  priest — placed  her  on  three 
years’  probation  and  warned  he  would 
deal  severely  with  her  if  she  violated  it.  “I 
will  not  tolerate  continued  defiance  of  the 
law,”  he  said. 


Major  restructuring  of  NCC  needed 
to  solve  its  problems,  says  panel 

Major  restructuring  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  is  the  only  solution 
to  the  divisiveness  and  other  problems 
that  have  beset  it  in  recent  years,  an  exas- 
perated committee  reported  to  the  NCC 
General  Board  recently.  It  said  its  efforts 
to  smooth  out  differences  at  NCC  head- 
quarters in  New  York  were  short-cir- 
cuited by  an  “inability  or  unwillingness” 
of  NCC  agencies  and  member  denomina- 
tions to  subordinate  specific  program 
goals  to  the  “service  of  the  NCC  as  a 
whole.”  The  panel  recommended  that  the 


board  set  up  a committee  to  study  possi- 
ble models  for  an  overhauled  NCC  and 
report  back  next  spring.  One  model  is 
based  on  setting  an  agenda  of  priorities 
for  NCC  programs  and  seeking  denomina- 
tional support  for  them.  Another  calls  for 
the  defining  of  a “core”  of  NCC  adminis- 
trative and  program  elements  that  would 
be  guaranteed  funding.  Elements  deemed 
not  part  of  the  core  would  be  carried  out 
through  coordination  with  coalitions  and 
networks  outside  the  NCC  but  with 
“mutual  interests.” 


Kushner  explains  why 
American  Jews  are  so  liberal 

American  Jews  “earn  like  Episcopal- 
ians but  vote  like  Puerto  Ricans,”  a noted 
rabbi  said  recently  in  Minneapolis.  More 
than  any  other  religious  or  ethnic  group, 
they  transcend  pocketbook  interests  and 
vote  for  the  candidate  who  promises  a 
better  country,  said  Harold  Kushner, 
author  of  the  best-selling  books  When 
Bad  Things  Happen  to  Good  People  and 
When  All  You've  Wanted  Isn’t  Enough. 

The  reason  Jews  are  “more  liberal  than 
any  other  group,”  Kushner  said,  is  be- 
cause of  the  story  of  the  Exodus,  which 
they  retell  around  seder  tables  during 
Passover  every  spring.  “We  are  taught 
that  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed 
and  that  God  stands  with  those  who  work 
for  the  liberation  of  the  oppressed,”  he 
said.  “We  are  taught  we  are  doing  God’s 
work  when  we  try  to  break  the  shackles  of 
bondage.” 


Mainline,  homosexual  churehes 
begin  joint  worship  services 

In  what  is  believed  to  be  a first,  a main- 
line congregation  and  a congregation  of 
the  predominantly  homosexual  Metropol- 
itan Community  Churches  have  decided 
to  hold  regular  joint  worship  services. 
Worshiping  together  in  San  Francisco  are 
parishioners  of  Trinity  United  Methodist 
Church  and  Golden  Gate  Metropolitan 
Community  Church,  with  200  members 
and  150  members,  respectively.  Accord- 
ing to  James  Sandmire,  pastor  of  Golden 
Gate  church,  regular  worship  services 
have  never  been  held  between  a mainline 
denomination  such  as  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church  and  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
munity Churches — a denomination  which 
sought,  but  was  denied,  membership  in 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  1983. 

Joint  worship  of  the  two  small  con- 
gregations does  not  involve  organization- 
al unity.  Each  congregation  will  continue 
its  own  program  and  financing.  Sandmire 
and  Pastor  Paul  Dirdak  of  Trinity  church 
will  alternate  preaching  responsibilities, 
but  both  will  share  in  the  worship  ser- 
vices. 
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The  man  Jesus 


‘‘There  is  one  mediator  between  God  and  men, 
the  man  Christ  Jesus.  ” — 1 Timothy  2:5 


What  Christian  emphasis  there  is  during  this 
holiday  season  tends  to  be  on  the  child  Jesus. 
There  is  value  in  this.  We  do  well  to  be  reminded 
that  our  Lord  had  to  start  out  like  the  rest  of  us:  a 
weak  and  squalling  baby.  (Some  sentimentalists 
would  probably  hold  that  he  did  not  cry.) 

An  ongoing  concern  of  mine  is  the  danger  I 
perceive  from  keeping  him  in  the  manger — to  fail 
to  make  the  transition  from  the  baby  to  the  adult 
Jesus.  I can  imagine  that  this  is  often  not  inten- 
tional. But  there  are  many  defenses  available  to 
us  to  keep  from  facing  difficulties.  The  child 
Jesus  seems  much  more  amenable  and  cuddly 
than  the  man  who  talked  straight  about  the 
issues  of  life  and  death. 

That  Jesus  was  a child  is  accepted.  That  Jesus 
was  a man  is  widely  doubted.  This  doubt  evi- 
dently began  early,  for  the  author  of  1 John 
responds  to  it  as  follows:  “Every  spirit  which 
confesses  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh 
is  of  God”  (1  John  4:2).  “As  John  saw  it,  to  deny 
the  complete  reality  of  the  incarnation,  to  deny 
the  complete  manhood  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  to 
strike  at  the  very  roots  of  the  Christian  faith” 
(William  Barclay,  The  Letters  of  John  and  Jude, 

pp.  110-111). 

A number  of  consequences  may  follow  from 
such  a denial,  as  Barclay  points  out.  Among  them 
is  to  deny  that  Jesus  can  be  a real  pattern  for  us 
and  that  the  human  body  can  really  be  saved.  To 
deny  that  Jesus  was  truly  human  is  to  deny  that 
the  incarnation  is  possible.  The  name  given  to 
this  heresy  is  Docetism. 

According  to  Collier’s  Encyclopedia,  “Docetism 
was  based  upon  the  radical  antithesis  between 
spirit  and  matter  commonly  maintained  by  all 
forms  of  Gnosticism.  Since  matter  was  regarded 
as  inferior  to  spirit  and  intrinsically  evil,  it  was 
impossible  to  think  of  God  becoming  man  in  any 
real  sense;  Christ,  thus,  only  seemed  to  be 
human”  (vol.  8,  p.  289). 

One  of  the  troubling  aspects  of  this  belief  is 
that  it  appears  to  be  a temptation  to  earnest, 
pious  people.  Atheists,  agnostics,  and  the  lawless 
are  more  inclined  to  deny  Jesus’  divinity.  The 
pious  are  tempted  to  deny  his  humanity.  In  truth 
the  incarnation  is  a paradox,  stretching— well 


nigh  overwhelming — our  imaginations. 

One  form  in  which  this  false  doctrine  appears  is 
the  assumption  that  Jesus’  divinity  gave  him  an 
extra  edge  in  fighting  temptation.  The  New 
Testament  nowhere  says  this.  In  fact  it  says  the 
opposite.  Yet  this  opposite  is  difficult  for  some  to 
accept.  The  classic  statement  on  this  is  Hebrews 
4:15,  which  states  that  Jesus  “in  every  respect  has 
been  tempted  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.” 

But  did  not  his  divinity  bail  him  out  at  key 
times?  Did  he  not  have  a little  extra  that  we  lack? 
This  is  a subtle  temptation  for  us,  as  subtle  as 
Eve’s  fruit.  If  Jesus  had  an  edge  that  none  else 
could  have,  then  he  does  not  know  what  we  go 
through. 

The  story  of  Jesus  offends  our  sensibilities  at 
many  points  as  it  did  people  of  his  own  time.  It 
was  offensive  to  some  to  have  him  come  from  a 
backwoods  town.  It  was  offensive  to  others  for 
him  to  associate  with  ne’er-do-wells  and  crooked 
politicians.  It  was  ultimately  offensive  to  have 
him  decline  to  defend  himself  and  die  as  a 
criminal  between  two  thieves. 

Because  we  have  heard  it  so  often,  the  irony  of 
the  Son  of  God  on  a cross  may  be  lost  on  us.  If  his 
divinity  had  given  him  any  edge,  surely  it  should 
have  saved  him  from  this.  But,  as  Paul  wrote  to 
the  Philippians,  “Being  found  in  human  form  he 
humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  death  on  a cross”  (Phil.  2:8). 

I confess  that  when  I stop  to  think  about  that  it 
troubles  me.  For  I am  aware  of  how  much  I yearn 
for  comfort  and  how  I dislike  persecution  of  any 
sort.  I have  learned  to  accept  some  of  the  hard 
knocks  that  accompany  life  as  it  develops.  And  I 
have  said  to  myself  that  should  persecution  come 
I would  accept  it.  But  I do  not  generally  go  out 
hunting  for  it  in  the  way  Jesus  seemed  to  do. 

If  the  celebration  of  Christmas  is  to  have  more 
to  it  than  the  feast  of  Saturnalia  from  which  it 
emerged,  it  needs  to  come  to  terms  with  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.  Of  course,  we  need  to  celebrate  and 
be  joyful.  There  is  too  much  gloom  in  the  world. 
But  at  least  once  this  silly  season  we  ought  to  stop 
and  think  about  the  mediator,  the  one  who  cared 
more  about  the  destiny  of  his  people  than  about 
his  own  safety. 

It  seems  a long  way  from  jingle  bells  and  white 
Christmas  to  “death  on  a cross.”  It  really  is  a long 
way.  One  wonders  if  it  really  is  the  same  holi- 
day. — Daniel  Hertzler 


Silver  bells  chiming 
for  Jesus 

hy  Michael  A.  King 


here  is  a more  creative  way 
to  put  Christ  back  into  Christmas 
than  taking  all  the 
paganism  out. 


Wanting  this  to  be  an  objective,  scholarly 
article  on  current  societal  and  Christian  attitudes 
toward  Christmas,  not  pure  personal  opinion,  I 
did  some  research.  I found  two  persons  who  com- 
bine participation  in  modern  society  with  a Chris- 
tian background  and  interviewed  them.  They 
consented  to  having  me  publish  uncensored 
excerpts  from  our  conversation: 

Question:  What  do  you  think  about,  first,  when 
you  think  about  Christmas? 

Katelyn  I.  King  (age  four):  Well,  um,  what  I 


od  often  takes  raw  material 
available  in  the  cultures 
into  which  we  are  born, 
transforms  it,  and  helps  us 
find  through  it  God’s 
deeper  truth. 


would  like  to  say  about  Christmas  is  that,  um,  I 
like  about  presents  when  it’s  Christmas  time. 

And  also  I just  like  when  we  have  company. 

Kristina  M.  King  (age  seven):  Well,  I like  too 
when  we  get  presents,  but  on  Christmastime 
there’s  some  people  who  have  birthdays  which  is 
also  very  nice. 

This  answer  concerned  me  a bit.  I had  hoped  for 
clearer  evidence  that  these  young  women,  these 
hopes  for  the  future  of  the  church,  were  being 
properly  grounded  in  the  meaning  of  Christmas.  I 
probed  further. 

Question:  Why  do  we  have  Christmas? 

Katie:  Because,  um,  they  want  to  make  a 
Christmas. 

Kristy:  We  might  have  Christmas  as  a holiday 
because  it  might  be  a very  special  day. 

My  concern  deepened.  It  was  time,  I felt,  to  ask 
a leading  question  and  help  the  right  response 
come  forth. 

Question:  Do  either  of  you  know  what  Jesus 
has  to  do  with  Christmas? 

Aatfe.'Well,  they  have  to,  um  . . . get  love  when 
Christmas  comes,  too. 

Kristy:  Well,  I think  about  Christmas  . . . 
that’s  a very  special  time  because  it’s  sort  of  like 
celebrating  someone’s  very  special  birthday,  like 
Jesus’,  only  Easter  is  Jesus’  birthday. 


Michael  A.  King,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  pastor  of  Ger- 
mantown Mennonite  Church. 


We  went  on,  for  30  minutes  more,  and  some 
perceptive  and  moving  things  were  said,  but  it  be- 
came evident  that  a sharp  biblical  exposition  of 
the  meaning  of  Christmas  would  not  be  forthcom- 
ing. Kristy,  ever  quick  to  discern  the  desired 
“right”  response,  did  start  prefacing  warm 
descriptions  of  presents,  Christmas  trees,  Santa 
Claus,  and  Christmas  snow  with  the  clarification 
that  Jesus  was,  of  course,  more  important  than 
any  of  these. 

Now  the  normal  response  to  this  evidence  that 
paganism  has  overtaken  Christian  understand- 
ings of  Christmas  is  to  wring  one’s  hands  and  de- 
mand Christ  be  put  back  into  Xmas.  I hope  if  I in- 
terview my  daughters  again  in  five  years  Christ 
will  have  journeyed  deeper  into  their  Xmas.  But 
as  I ponder  how  best  to  help  them  grow  into  faith 
that  includes  the  tenderness,  beauty,  power,  and 
universe-encompassing  meaning  of  the  Jesus 
whose  beginnings  we  celebrate  at  Christmas,  I’m 
not  inclined  to  reject  the  pagan  elements  of  their 
early  perspectives.  Let  me  explain  why  I say  that 
by  looking  at  three  stages  of  Christmas  under- 
standing I would  like  my  daughters  (and  all  of  us) 
to  move  through: 

Silver  bells.  The  first  is  the  “silver  bells”  stage. 
Katie,  along  with  most  of  our  society,  is  fully  in 
this  stage.  If  we’re  honest,  it  is  from  this  stage,  I 
suspect,  that  our  images  of  Christmas  as  a magic 
time  well  up.  This  is  the  stage  of  silver  bells  chim- 
ing, chestnuts  roasting,  Santa  Claus  coming  to 
town,  presents  under  the  sparkling  tree.  Even  I, 
who  grew  up  under  Mennonite  strictures  against 
trees  and  baubles  and  all  the  “worldly”  corrup- 
tions of  Christmas,  find  that  stage  offers  a good 
chunk  of  what  makes  Christmas  for  me  a time  of 
tender  fantasy. 

I will  never  fully  shake  the  power  of  one  child- 
hood Christmas  to  define  the  meaning  of 
Christmas  for  me:  there  was  a train  set,  I had 
figured  out,  waiting  downstairs  for  me,  and  other 
goodies  for  my  siblings.  We  were  allowed  to  go 
down  to  them  when  the  sun  rose.  We  woke  hours 
before  sunrise  and  lay  waiting  in  the  dark.  We 
watched  the  first  light  touch  the  sky  and  change 
the  black  to  gray.  Then  gold  touched  the  rims  of 
clouds.  Pink  flooded  out  to  meet  the  gold.  A spot 
of  eastern  sky  glowed  ever  stronger.  Finally  it 
came,  the  first  direct  glimpse  of  that  dazzling 
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ball.  We  cheered,  we  leaped  from  our  beds,  and 
raced  downstairs. 

Such  a stereotypical  image,  so  predictable, 
shared  probably  by  millions  of  us.  Yet  still  so  able 
to  evoke  joy.  And  so  pagan—  waiting,  like  sun- 
worshipers,  for  the  sun  to  rise  so  we  could  rush  to 
presents.  Jesus  nowhere  named. 

Jesus.  Because  we  want  Jesus  named,  and 
rightfully  so,  those  of  us  committed  to  growth  in 
Christian  understanding  try  to  move  to  a second 
stage,  a stage  I’ll  simply  call  “Jesus.”  Kristy, 
though  still  emotionally  in  the  silver  bells  stage, 
is  nevertheless  trying  to  proceed  dutifully  toward 
Jesus.  But  duty,  not  joy,  not  a spontaneous 
response  to  the  magic  of  Jesus  as  opposed  to 
silver  bells,  is  what  drives  that  part  of  her 
journey. 

That  sense  of  joyless  duty,  of  putting  behind  us 
the  selfish  presents  and  silly  trinkets  and  senti- 
mentalities of  snow  on  Christmas — which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  birth  of  a boy  born  among 
an  oppressed  people,  in  a tiny  country  on  the 
backside  of  the  globe,  fated  to  be  killed  for  the 
sins  of  the  world — infects  many  of  us  at 
Christmas.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  that. 
Some  critique  is  needed  in  a society  which  likes 
the  season’s  contribution  to  the  gross  national 
product  a lot  more  than  it  does  Jesus. 

Silver  bells  chiming  for  Jesus.  I think, 
though,  that  there  is  a more  creative  way  to  put 
Christ  back  into  Christmas  than  taking  all  the  pa- 
ganism out.  One  might  call  this  stage,  which 
blends  the  best  of  the  two  previous  ones,  “silver 
bells  chiming  for  Jesus.”  It  involves  doing  some- 
thing Jews  and  Christians  have  done  before — 
receiving  pagan  elements  as  a gift  to  be 
transformed  into  something  new. 

This  is  true  of  the  Genesis  account  of  creation, 
which  shows  traces  of  interaction  with  elements 
from  Babylonian  mythology.  The  point  is  not  that 
Genesis  is  untrue  or  copied  from  Babylonian 
myths,  but  that  Genesis  uses  ingredients  familiar 
to  people  of  its  era  while  transforming  them  to 
say  new  things  about  God  and  the  world. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  Sabbath.  Long  ago  the 
seventh  day  was  thought  to  be  a day  dominated 
by  evil  spirits,  which  made  it  dangerous  to  work 
on  that  day  and  so  one  rested.  As  the  Israelites’ 
understanding  of  God’s  ways  deepened,  they 
came  to  see  that  God,  and  not  evil  spirits,  con- 
trolled the  Sabbath.  The  day  was  transformed 
from  one  of  fear  to  rejoicing  in  God’s  sovereignty 
over  the  beauty  God  created. 

Easter  is  celebrated  near  the  time  of  the  spring 
equinox,  a time  demanding,  in  pagan 
mythologies,  celebration  of  the  rising  in  spring  of 
the  gods  of  vegetation  slain  in  winter.  Chris- 
tianity didn’t  reject  the  deep  emotion  associated 


with  such  ritual;  instead,  it  took  the  emotion  up 
into  itself,  suggesting  that  in  Jesus  the  truest 
meaning  of  death  and  life  is  seen. 

Christmas  itself  includes  ancient  pagan  in- 
gredients. In  ancient  calendars  December  25 
marked  the  winter  solstice  and  was  thought  to  be 

aybe  we  can  use  the  beauty 
and  longing  expressed 
in  secular  Christmas  ritual 
to  point  the  way  to  Jesus. 


the  birthdate  of  the  sun.  Christians  chose  to 
throw  a birthday  party  for  Jesus — whose  actual 
birthdate  is  unknown — on  the  same  day, 
transforming  sun-worship  into  celebration  of  the 
Son,  the  true  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

What  this  suggests  to  me  is  that  God  doesn’t  al- 
ways send  lightning  bolts  of  pure  truth  down 
from  the  sky.  Instead,  God  often  takes  raw  ma- 
terial available  in  the  cultures  into  which  we  are 
born,  transforms  it,  and  helps  us  find  through  it 
God’s  deeper  truth. 

Applying  this  to  Katie  and  Kristy,  to  my  and 
our  childhood  memories  of  Christmas,  to  the 
yearning  for  magic  our  culture  expresses  in  its 
pagan  symbols,  suggests  this:  maybe  we  can  use 
the  beauty  and  longing  expressed  in  secular 
Christmas  ritual  to  point  the  way  to  Jesus. 

We’re  a hungry,  hurting  people  this  Christmas, 
as  we  rich  ones  find  we  are  bored  and  lonely  even 
so;  as  The  Great  Divide,  to  quote  the  title  of  Studs 
Terkel’s  new  book,  yawns  ever  wider  between  rich 
(often  Mennonites)  and  poor  (usually  not)  in 
America;  as  the  farmers  pray  for  wetter  fields 
next  year;  as  in  our  cities  the  broken  glass 
crunches  underfoot,  winter  winds  swirl  the  trash, 
and  submachine  guns  trade  their  drug-war 
bullets  and  catch  children  in  the  crossfire. 

Silver  bell  images  won’t  cure  the  pain,  but  they 
remind  us  we  want  something  better.  They  touch 
the  children  among  and  within  us  with  glimmers 
of  what  that  better  world  might  look  like:  sun  ris- 
ing, filling  the  sky  with  golden  promise;  company 
coming,  offering  community;  Scrooge  turning 
tender  with  Bob  Cratchitt,  helping  to  heal  the 
great  divide;  Christmas  snow  falling  on  parched 
farms  and  waltzing  down  on  city  streets,  covering 
glass  and  trash  and  briefly  muffling  guns. 

It  is  into  those  hints  that  we  can  introduce 
Jesus— transforming  pagan  symbols  into  flashes 
of  God  come  down  to  earth.  When  we  do  that, 
Jesus  sparkles  in  every  light,  swirls  on  a dirty 
world  in  every  snowflake,  and  chimes  in  every 
silver  bell.  ^ 
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Light  in  the  darkness 


by  Peter  D.  Sippel 

I used  to  see  Christmas  haphazardly.  I saw  the 
external  signs.  I heard  the  TV  anchors  explain 
“the  true  spirit  of  the  season”  as  fund-raisers  suc- 
ceeded and  neighbors  helped  fire  victims.  I 
listened  to  the  carols  about  the  whole  family  be- 
ing home.  I studied  the  bulletins  during  the  obli- 
gatory denunciations. 

And  somehow,  the  pieces  did  not  fit. 

The  pieces  seem  disjointed  even  in  the  Bible. 
Take  the  bright  scenes  with  the  angels, 
shepherds,  and  wise  men  from  the  East.  Even  as 
that  was  happening,  Joseph  and  Mary  were  far 


The  first  Christmas  was  not  ali  bright 
stars  and  angeis  praising  God. 

There  was  rejection  and  pursuit. 


from  home  and  barred  from  the  inn.  Soon  after 
there  was  the  flight  from  Herod  into  Egypt.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Coptic  Church,  they  lived  as  fugi- 
tives, moving  from  one  place  to  another,  never 
able  to  stay  in  one  spot  very  long. 

It  all  seems  slightly  unreal;  it  does  not  fit  to- 
gether. And  it  certainly  does  not  mesh  well  with 
the  popular  image  of  Christmas. 

I have  had  experience  with  everything  seeming 
unreal  and  disjointed.  Last  year  as  I reread  the 
Christmas  stories,  I was  coming  out  of  a major 
depression.  A few  months  earlier  my  job  had  been 
in  jeopardy  (I  have  since  been  promoted)  and 
everything  looked  black  and  hopeless. 

An  alternative.  Looking  at  it  that  way  I saw  in 
John  that  “the  light  shines  [note  the  present 
tense]  in  the  darkness,  and  the  darkness  has  not 
overcome  it”  (1:5).  He  did  not  say  the  darkness 
was  not  there  or  that  it  had  gone  away.  He  just 
said  there  is  an  alternative  to  darkness  and  confu- 
sion. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  find  the  same  theme  in 
Matthew  and  Luke,  though  in  a narrative  instead 
of  poetic  form.  I looked  at  Luke  first. 

Mary  and  Joseph  marveled.  Again.  Now  an  old 
man  was  holding  their  son,  saying  to  God  “mine 
eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  which  thou  hast  pre- 
pared in  the  presence  of  all  peoples,  a light  for 
revelation  to  the  Gentiles,  and  for  glory  to  thy 
people  Israel”  (2:29-32).  But  as  Simeon  continued, 
his  words  darkened:  the  child  would  cause  many 


Peter  D.  Sippel,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  is  an  assistant  supervisor 
in  the  human  services  field  and  a member  of  Ambler 
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to  rise — and  fall.  He  would  be  spoken  against.  A 
sword  would  pierce  Mary  and  Joseph’s  hearts. 

Luke  recounts  that  when  Mary  gave  birth  to 
Jesus,  she  “wrapped  him  in  swaddling  cloths,  and 
laid  him  in  a manger,  because  there  was  no  place 
for  them  in  the  inn”  (2:7).  Explanations  abound  as 
to  why  “there  was  no  place  for  them  in  the  inn.” 
My  response  is:  They  may  be  true,  but  they  miss 
the  point.  Luke  is  not  describing  an  everyday 
event.  He  is  talking  about  the  birth  of  the  world’s 
Savior.  But  this  birth  was  being  rejected,  ignored, 
or  simply  going  unnoticed. 

There  was  no  room  for  Jesus.  He  was  relegated 
to  the  stables  out  back,  as  the  people  cooperated 
with  Caesar  Augustus’  census.  The  image  is  of  a 
people  so  caught  up  in  the  everyday  things  of  the 
world  they  are  blind  to  what  was  really  happen- 
ing. 

Matthew  looks  at  a more  specific,  more 
maniacal  kind  of  darkness:  Herod’s  irrational 
madness.  Herod  was  afraid  of  a potential  rival 
and  resolved  to  kih  him  (even  while  knowing  he 
served  at  Augustus’  pleasure  and  could  be  quickly 
dethroned  by  his  Roman  superiors).  So  when  he 
was  tricked  by  the  wise  men  (actually  by  the  Holy 
Spirit),  he  went  into  a “furious  rage.”  In  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  kill  the  one  child,  he 
murdered  all  the  male  children  in  the  region 


In  time  of  drought 

/ stand,  a tree  within  a desert  place, 
and  in  the  sun ’s  white,  all-revealing  stare 
my  leaves  are  sere  and  withered,  my 
boughs  bare. 

I cast  no  cooling  shade.  I lack  all  grace. 

Pour  rain,  O Lord,  upon  my  thirsting  root. 
Revive  thy  work!  Make  all  my  branches  fair 
with  leaf  and  blossom  fragrant  on  the  air, 
and  let  me  bring  a harvest  of  bright  fruit. 

Open  for  me  the  fountains  of  the  sky. 
Revive  thy  work!  Upon  my  drought  let  flow 
thy  vital,  vibrant  showers  that  I may  grow. 
For  if  I do  not  grow,  O Lord,  I die. 

— Lorie  Gooding 
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under  two  years  of  age.  Joseph  and  Mary  fled  to 
Egj'pt  to  live  as  fugitives;  apparently  they  never 
did  return  as  a family  to  their  own  home. 

The  first  Christmas  was  not  all  bright  stars 
and  angels  praising  God.  There  was  rejection  and 
pursuit.  The  light  had  come,  but  the  darkness  was 
not  inclined  to  roll  over  and  play  dead.  John  says 
that  “his  own  people  received  him  not”  (1:11)  and 
“men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light”  (3:19). 

Like  most  depressions,  mine  was  the  result  of 
various  causes.  No  single  past  or  present  event 
had  thrown  me  into  darkness.  Nor  was  any  single 
action  lifting  me  out  of  it.  It  was  refreshing  to  see 
that  darkness  was  nothing  new,  though.  And  it 
was  encouraging  to  see  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
darkness  there  v/ere  people  who  saw  through  it. 

The  shepherds  dropped  what  they  were  doing 
to  go  and  see  what  was  happening.  The  wise  men 
traveled  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  home 
(probably  Persia,  or  present-day  Iran)  following 
the  star,  recognizing  its  significance.  Simeon 
knew  what  he  held  in  his  arms:  a light  of  revela- 
tion and  the  glory  of  Israel. 


Lurking  at  the  edges.  So  where  does  that  leave 
us  today? 

I suspect  many  of  us  fail  to  appreciate  the  light 
because  we  have  not  taken  a good  look  at  the 
darkness.  But  it  is  close  at  hand,  lurking  around 
the  edges  of  our  party.  I have  experienced  it  a lit- 
tle more  closely  than  I would  prefer  or  advocate 
for  others.  But  it  does  not  take  a major  depression 
to  see  the  darkness.  It  simply  takes  watching  the 
nightly  news. 

There  are  enough  homeless  people  in 
Philadelphia  to  fully  occupy  the  suburb  of  that 
city  where  I live.  Certain  neighborhoods  of  the 
city  are  so  dominated  by  drug  dealers  that 
mothers  are  afraid  to  let  their  children  play  out- 
side. An  hour’s  drive  can  lead  me  to  a slum  that 
would  rival  the  third  world.  And  I doubt 
Philadelphia  has  anything  other  big  cities— or 
small  towns,  for  that  matter — cannot  match. 

But  the  message  of  Christmas  which  I learned 
personally  is  that  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness 
there  is  an  alternative.  A light — Christ — is  shin- 
ing and  no  amount  of  darkness  can  put  him  out. 


Enabling  for  Growth:  The  Congregation  in  Mission 

School  for  Leadership  Training  (Ministers  Week)  January  16-19,  1989 


Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801 
(703)  433-2771  Ext  260 
Coordinator  A.  Don  Augsburger 

Courses 

o Pastor  as  Change  Agent  in  Congregational  Mission 
Jim  Lapp,  General  Board,  Mennonite  Church 
o Gift  Discernment  and  Outreach 

Ed  Bontrager,  Congregational  Outreach,  MBM  Elkhart 
o Integrating  New  Members  into  Congregational  life 
Freeman  Miller,  Home  Missions,  EMBM  Salunga 
o Motivating  Members  for  Witness 

Eric  Kouns,  Salt  & Light  Ministries,  Harrisonburg 
o Preaching  for  Outreach 

Bob  & Bill  Detweiler,  pastors,  "Calvary  Hour” 
o Women  in  Ministry 

Frank  & Evelyn  Nice,  church  planters,  Baltimore 
o Helping  Congregations  to  Crow  (Spanish) 

Lester  Hershey,  missionary  (retired)  MBM 


Registration  is  from  4:30  to  7 p.m. 

Monday,  January  16 
Pre-registration  fee:  $25  ($35/couple) 
room/meals  extra 


° Spiritual  Resources  for  Mission 

Clayton  & Margaret  Swartzendruber,  overseer,  Franconia 
o Equipping  Members  for  Mission  Through  Worship 
Duane  Sider,  EMS  Instructor,  pastor,  Harrisonburg 
o Anabaptist  Vision  for  Mission 

Lawrence  Yoder,  EMS,  Evangelism  & Church  Planting 
o Energizing  the  Congregation  for  Mission  Through  the 
Teaching  Ministry  of  the  Chuch 

Marlene  Kropf,  Congregational  Educ.,  MBCM 
Dorothy  Harnish,  (Dongregational  Educ.,  Lancaster  Conf. 
o Equipping  Members  for  Urban  Mission 

Curt  Ashburn,  Pastor,  Cottage  Oty,  MD 
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Are  we  also  following  a star 
that  leads  to  God? 


by  Luis  Elier  Rodriguez 

The  wise  men  see  the  star  and  they  observe 
that  in  it  there  is  something  very  special.  They 
glimpse  a message — an  important  piece  of  news 
in  their  lives.  Here  is  the  real  wisdom  of  those 
wise  ones.  They  don’t  only  see  the  surface.  They 
don’t  see  in  the  star  just  a star,  and  then  in  the 
child  just  a child,  but  they  discover  something 


Do  we  try  to  get  out  of  our  own  little 
world  to  look  always  for  that  something 
‘more'  and  that  something  ‘new’? 


more.  They  discover  the  wholeness  of  what  they 
observe  and  therefore  they  follow  its  sign. 

In  the  smile  of  a person  we  can  see  not  only  a 
face,  but  also  a deeper  expression.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  all  the  world  has  a face,  a facade,  an 
outward  appearance.  But  in  our  life,  our  en- 
counters, our  experiences,  in  many  things  a star 
can  appear  that  shows  the  way. 

The  message  within.  It  also  happens  that 
often  we  only  see  the  contours  of  something,  and 
we  don’t  take  note  of  the  underlying  expression, 
the  content,  the  message  that  is  found  within.  In 
this  consists  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  men — look- 
ing for  what  the  star  really  wanted  to  show  them. 
They  see  in  it  a call ...  a provocation  ...  a revela- 
tion. 

A revelation  requires  human  beings  that  are 
open  to  it,  and  the  wise  men  open  themselves. 
They  open  themselves  to  the  extent  that  they 
leave  their  own  world  in  order  to  put  themselves 


Luis  Elier  Rodriguez,  Aibonito,  P.R.,  is  a leader  in  Puerto 
Rico  Mennonite  Church  and  serves  as  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference vice-president  for  Latin  America.  This  article  first 
appeared  in  the  Puerto  Rican  church’s  Alcance Menonita. 


on  the  road  that  the  star  is  showing  them,  to 
wherever  it  guides  them.  The  others  are  closed 
up.  They  stay  in  their  world  and  their  homes.  For 
them  the  question  concerning  the  most  important 
thing  in  life  is  not  so  important  as  staying  as  they 
are.  Generally,  there  are  only  a few  who  open 
themselve"’  up  and  go  out  on  the  road. 

The  star  takes  them  to  Jerusalem.  Awaiting 
them  there  is  the  greatest  illusion  and  also  the 
most  important  decision.  Because  in  Jerusalem 
they  find  two  kings. 

In  the  first  place  they  find  Herod,  a symbol  of 
power,  of  success,  of  prestige,  and  self-suffi- 
ciency. And  before  him  the  wisdom  of  the  wise 
men  is  on  display  again.  They  do  not  stand  still  in 
the  face  of  that  man’s  intrigues,  in  the  face  of  his 
powerful  ambition  and  arrogance.  They  don’t 
stay  there  in  front  of  Herod,  because  they  don’t 
recognize  him  as  a king;  the  star  does  not  point  to 
him  for  the  deeper  meaning  they  seek. 

The  star  continues  forward  and  they  follow 
along  until  they  find  the  other  king  of  the  Jews — 
a child,  powerless  and  helpless.  Poverty  does  not 
confuse  them.  Before  him  they  bow  down  and 
worship.  The  presence  of  God  is  not  in  the  world 
in  power  and  riches,  but  in  the  impotence  and 
weakness  derived  from  love. 

Another  road.  The  wise  men  go  back  to  their 
land  by  another  road.  Anyone  who  experiences 
God  so  simply  and  deeply  cannot  return  along  the 
same  road.  They  turn  their  back  to  Herod,  with 
whom  they  have  nothing  to  do. 

Are  we  sufficiently  wise  to  look  for  the  way  of 
the  star?  Do  we  try  to  get  out  of  our  own  little 
world  to  look  always  for  that  something  more  and 
that  something  new  that  puts  us  on  the  way? 
Where  do  we  find  God?  How  does  he  show 
himself?  Is  it  in  the  kings  and  rulers  of  this 
world?  Is  it  in  the  successful  ones  and  in  those  for 
whom  everything  seems  to  be  going  well?  What  is 
the  meaning  for  us  of  the  doorway,  the  child,  the 
swaddling  cloths,  the  star?  ^ 
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^COMMITMENTS 


EXPERIENCE 
THE  JOY 


The  story  catches  our  hearts. 

Can  it  be  true? 

God  loves,  God  gives,  God  comes  to  us. 
All  around  the  world,  people  respond. 


This  Christmas,  your  contributions  are  urgently 
I'l  /IK  needed  to  help  spread  the  good  news 

Vjl  VIINvJ  of  God’s  greatest  gift. 

Send  your  contribution  today  to 


Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions 

Box  370  • Elkhart,  Indiana  46515-0370 
Telephone  219/294-7523 


In  Christ  Jesus 

Calling  people  to  faith,  growth,  service 
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Church  news 


When  the  big  chief  taiks,  the  presidents  iisten.  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  owns  and 
operates  four  schoois,  and  Charies  Gautsche  (left),  an  Ohio  pastor,  chairs  the  MBE  board. 
Listening  are  MBE  executive  secretary  Al  Meyer  (right)  and  the  four  presidents — Kirk  Alliman  of 
Hesston  College,  Joe  Lapp  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College  & Seminary,  Vic  Stoltzfus  of  Goshen 
College,  and  Marlin  Miller  of  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary. 


MBE  looks  at  ‘bottom  line’ — 
good  student  morale  at  colleges 


“The  student  experience  and  morale  at 
our  colleges  this  year  is  excellent,”  said  Al 
Meyer,  executive  secretary  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education,  in  his  report  to  the 
MBE  Board  of  Directors.  “This  is  really 
the  bottom  line  for  us — the  headline  over 
everything  we  do.” 

Adding  their  voices  to  that  sentiment 
were  the  presidents  of  of  the  three  colleges 
that  MBE  operates — Goshen,  Eastern 
Mennonite,  and  Hesston.  “This  is  a spe- 
cial year  for  quality  of  students,”  said 
Hesston’s  Kirk  Alliman.  “This  gives  us 
every  reason  to  be  hopeful  for  the  future 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.”  The  news  was 
so  good  that  the  board  members,  who  met 
Dec.  1-3  at  Techny  Towers  Conference 
Center  in  suburban  Chicago,  toyed  with 
the  idea  of  doing  a study  to  find  out  why 
the  situation  is  so  good  this  year. 

In  addition  to  good  student  morale,  all 
three  colleges  are  enjoying  increased  en- 
rollments, with  18  percent  of  college-age 
youth  in  the  Mennonite  Church  attending 
one  of  the  three  colleges  this  year — a 
record  high  in  recent  years.  The  board 
members  also  noted  repeatedly  through- 
out their  meeting  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  these  students  get  financial  aid 
from  their  congregations.  It  is  part  of  an 
increasingly  popular  program  in  which 


the  colleges  match  the  aid. 

All  is  not  perfect,  however,  the  board 
members  agreed.  The  other  side  of  the 
student-aid  program  is  that  all  the  funds 
are  coming  from  only  400  of  the  1,100  con- 
gregations. And  the  other  side  of  the 
enrollment  picture  is  that  about  27  per- 
cent of  the  youth  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  are  going  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities outside  the  church.  Another  situa- 
tion that  worried  the  board  was  the 
falloff  in  contributions  to  the  three  col- 
leges and  two  seminaries  after  the  first 
four  months  of  this  fiscal  year— down  21 
percent  from  the  same  time  last  year. 

The  part  of  the  MBE  meeting  in  which 
the  college  presidents  participated  was 
billed  as  the  “annual  meeting” — a time  for 
reports  on  the  past  year.  Joining  the 
presidents  were  the  college  board  chair- 
persons and  the  Goshen  Biblical  Semin- 
ary president.  Also  present  were  the 
chairpersons  of  Mennonite  Secondary 
Education  Council,  representing  13  high 
schools,  and  the  chairperson  of  Menno- 
nite Elementary  Education  Cbuncil,  rep- 
resenting 20  schools. 

One  feature  of  the  annual  meeting  is  a 
“seminar”  with  a special  speaker.  This 
year  it  was  Ed  Gaffney  of  Loyola  Law 
School  in  Los  Angeles.  Al  Meyer,  in  intro- 


ducing him,  called  him  “the  leading  schol- 
ar on  legal  issues  related  to  Christian 
higher  education”  and  a “Catholic- 
Anabaptist.”  He  spoke  on  religious  free- 
dom in  theory  and  practice,  especially  as 
it  relates  to  Mennonite  schools. 

Gaffney  traced  religious  freedom  is- 
sues through  the  centuries,  starting  with 
Old  Testament  times.  He  also  discussed 
church-state  relations  over  the  years,  not- 
ing how  the  church  often  “sold  out”  to  the 
surrounding  political  culture.  He  said 
church-state  thought  is  most  developed 
now  in  the  United  States,  although  “we’re 
not  there  yet.”  He  said  religious  groups 
should  not  rely  on  the  government  to 
maintain  their  integrity.  “You  have  to  do 
it  yourself — with  courage  and  vigor,”  he 
said. 

Turning  to  practical  situations  for 
Mennonite  schools,  Gaffney  said  current 
law  permits  religious  schools  to  hire  only 
people  of  their  own  faith,  if  they  want. 
But  he  encouraged  Mennonite  schools  to 
be  clear  and  consistent  in  their  hiring 
policies.  He  also  urged  the  schools — and 
Mennonites  in  general — to  “be  faithful  to 
who  you  are”  and  “be  alert  to  the  implica- 
tions of  what’s  happening  around  you.” 

In  other  matters,  the  MBE  board: 

— Approved  plans  for  a new  academic 
building  at  Hesston  College,  to  be  com- 
pleted by  August  1990  at  a cost  of  $1.8 
million.  The  old  Hess  Hall  will  probably 
be  demolished  to  make  way  for  it. 

—Heard  a progress  report  on  the  three- 
year  project  to  develop  Bible  study  ma- 
terials for  Mennonite  elementary  schools. 
The  plans  are  to  have  them  ready  by  1992, 
at  a cost  of  $360,000 — with  over  half  of 
that  amount  reimbursed  through  sales  of 
the  materials. 

— Heard  a progress  report  on  the  three- 
year  project  to  encourage  the  “brightest 
and  best”  of  Mennonite  youth  to  become 
pastors.  The  $350,000  effort  is  funded  by 
Lilly  Foundation  of  Indianapolis. 

— Approved  the  adding  of  a minor  in 
exercise  science  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  the  dropping  of  the  general 
business  major.  This  led  to  a debate  on 
how  many  areas  of  study — especially  in 
the  “nonacademic”  area — a small  college 
can  offer  without  weakening  quality. 

— Listed  priorities  for  MBE,  based  on 
130  pages  of  long-range  planning  reports 
and  analyses.  At  the  top  of  the  list  is 
building  on  the  momentum  of  the  con- 
gregational student  aid  program. 

— Expressed  continuing  concern  about 
the  way  the  Bible  is  taught  to  incoming 
students  at  Mennonite  colleges.  The 
board  members  agreed  that  professors 
should  challenge  the  minds  of  students— 
many  of  whom  have  admittedly  sim- 
plistic notions — in  a way  that  doesn’t  un- 
dermine their  faith. — Steve  Shenk 
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Virginia  pastor 
concludes  fast 
for  the  homeless 

David  Hayden,  a Mennonite  pastor 
from  Roanoke,  Va.,  concluded  a 48-day 
water-only  fast  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
Election  Day,  feeling  “fairly  strong”  and 
with  the  conviction  that  he  had  aided  the 
cause  of  homeless  people  in  the  United 
States.  Hayden  was  among  seven  leaders 
of  efforts  to  help  the  homeless — out  of  11 
who  began  the  fast  in  September — who 
maintained  the  fast  for  48  days.  Three  of 
those  who  fasted  came  close  to  dying,  he 
said. 

The  fast,  which  was  intended  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  affordable  housing 
for  everyone  in  the  U.S.,  led  up  to  an  Elec- 
tion Eve  march  and  rally  at  the  Capitol 
by  at  least  2,000  people.  Three-quarters  of 
the  marchers  were  homeless  people  who 
had  come  from  all  over  the  country. 

Some  380  people  were  arrested  for 
blocking  a street  during  the  rally.  That 
added  to  the  total  of  at  least  250  arrests 
for  acts  of  civil  disobedience  during  daily 
vigils  at  the  Capitol  in  the  preceding 
weeks.  Nineteen  people  from  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  had  been  arrested  dur- 
ing one  of  the  earlier  vigils  (“Church 
News,”  Nov.  1).  Hayden  also  was  arrested 
at  that  time. 

One  goal  of  the  fast  had  been  to  pro- 
mote advancement  of  the  Affordable 
Housing  Act  in  Congress.  Hayden  said 
several  members  of  Congress  have  added 
their  support  to  the  bill  in  recent  weeks. 

Hayden  is  pastor/director  of  the  Jus- 
tice House  homeless  shelter  and  church  in 
Roanoke,  which  is  affiliated  with  Virginia 
Conference. 

—from  “Mennonite  Weekly  Review” 


Mennonites  help  aid 
the  homeless 
in  Norristown,  Pa. 

A neighborhood  meeting  to  discuss  the 
organization  of  a Habitat  for  Humanity 
affiliate  in  Norristown,  Pa.,  attracted  lo- 
cal residents  and  businesspeople  as  well 
as  Mennonites  from  several  Franconia 
Conference  churches.  The  recent  event 
was  part  of  an  ongoing  process  to  seek 
better  housing  for  low-income  families 
set  in  motion  by  Norristown  Ministries. 
Paul  Leichty,  pastor  of  First  Mennonite 
Church  of  Norristown,  is  part  of  this  ecu- 
menical group,  which  has  been  involved 
in  initiating  soup  kitchens  and  shelters 
over  the  past  few  years. 

The  Mission  Commission  of  Franconia 
Conference,  together  with  Norristown 
Ministries,  funded  a study  on  the  home- 
less with  the  help  of  Indian  Creek  Foun- 
dation, a Mennonite  organization  which 
provides  housing  and  job  opportunities 


for  the  developmentally  disabled.  Upon 
its  conclusion  last  May,  the  study  recom- 
mended that  Habitat  for  Humanity,  a 
nonprofit  Christian  organization,  would 
be  the  vehicle  to  organize  a housing  proj- 
ect in  Norristown. 

“This  is  an  ecumenical  project,”  said 
Kirk  Hanger,  pastor  of  Methacton  Men- 
nonite Church  and  a member  of  the  Mis- 
sion Commission.  “We  don’t  want  to  have 
a strong  presence  in  this  project.  When  it 
gets  rolling,  we  will  participate  in  it  just 
like  the  other  organizations.” 

Habitat  for  Humanity  is  a grass-roots 
organization  that  stresses  community  in- 
volvement in  the  planning  and  building 
and  the  placement  of  families  in  newly 
constructed  homes.  The  families  them- 
selves are  actively  involved  in  the 
construction  of  the  houses  in  which  they 
pay  low  interest-free  mortgages. 

— Will  Schirmer 


Celebration,  homecoming 
mark  long  history 
of  Pennsylvania  church 

The  anniversary  celebration  and  home- 
coming held  recently  at  historic  Salford 
Mennonite  Church  of  Harleysville,  Pa., 
drew  participants  from  as  far  away  as 
Arizona  and  Florida.  The  event,  which 
marked  the  1717  arrival  of  Mennonite  set- 
tlers from  the  Palatinate  area  of  Ger- 
many, drew  capacity  crowds. 

The  observance  actually  began  the  pre- 


Michael  Bender,  13,  the  youngest  charter 
member  of  Mifflin  County  Mennonite  His- 
torical Society,  inspects  an  old  German  Bible. 


vious  Sunday  with  a traditional  service  of 
worship.  In  remembrance  of  its  past,  the 
congregation  observed  traditions  in  use  at 
the  meetinghouse  a half-century  before. 
Men  and  women  sat  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  building  and  knelt  in  prayer  as  in 
earlier  days.  Two  sermons  were  followed 
by  “the  giving  of  witness”  by  other  min- 
isters and  deacons  present. 

During  the  anniversary  weekend  itself, 
a crowd  of  600  attended  a performance  by 
Salford  singers  of  Christopher  Dock  Can- 
tata, with  text  by  John  Ruth  (associate 
pastoral  elder  at  the  church)  and  music 
by  Alice  Parker.  The  program  also  in- 
cluded the  premiere  showing  of  A Salford 
Album,  an  hour-long  video  documentary 
about  the  congregation  produced  by  the 
father-and-son  team  of  John  and  Jay 
Ruth. 

A special  homecoming  worship  service 
on  Sunday  was  followed  by  a reunion 
meal.  In  the  afternoon,  nearly  400  people 
attended  a repeat  performance  of 
Christopher  Dock  Cantata  and  saw  the 
premiere  presentation  of  A Special  Love, 
a half-hour  drama  written  by  John  Ruth 
to  present  some  aspects  of  life  at  Salford 
over  the  course  of  three  centuries. 

A history  of  the  Salford  congregation, 
entitled  Peace  Be  Unto  This  House,  was 
commissioned  by  the  congregation  and 
written  by  Salford  member  Joel  Alderfer. 


Heritage  Center 
opened  in  old  bank 
in  Belleville,  Pa. 

The  doors  officially  opened  at  Men- 
nonite Heritage  Center  in  Belleville,  Pa., 
when  the  red  ribbon  across  the  doorway 
was  cut  recently.  The  former  Kishaco- 
quillas  National  Bank  was  donated  for 
the  center.  The  building  is  now  dedicated 
to  keeping  open  doors  of  understanding  of 
the  Mennonite  and  Amish  past  in  the  Mif- 
flin County  area  as  a vital  link  for  future 
understandings. 

Mifflin  County  Mennonite  Historical 
Society,  organized  in  1986,  has  the  goal  of 
preserving  the  area’s  rich  Mennonite  heri- 
tage. Trennis  King,  president  of  the  so- 
ciety, with  other  Mennonite  and  Amish 
historians,  had  a vision  for  the  museum 
and  research  center.  Many  who  shared 
the  vision  donated  supplies,  equipment, 
and  many  hours  of  labor  to  complete  the 
renovation  of  the  building. 

The  center’s  mission  is  to  preserve 
items  that  tell  the  story  of  Mennonite  and 
Amish  people,  to  stimulate  interest 
among  area  residents,  and  to  be  a re- 
source for  genealogists  and  historians. 
Items  already  on  display  include  the  wag- 
on bed  of  an  authentic  old  Conestoga 
wagon,  a German  Bible  brought  from 
Europe  by  immigrant  Jacob  Hertzler,  and 
vintage  clothing. — Adella  Brunk  Kanagy 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


A.  J.  Metzler,  Goshen,  Ind. 

How  about  that  Old  Mennonite 
Church?  Four  times  in  an  editorial  (Nov. 
29)— of  all  places  in  Gospel  Herald!  By 
whom  and  when  was  that  change  made?  I 
thought  it  was  still  Mennonite  Church. 


J.  Richard  Thomas,  principal, 
Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School 

Myrna  Burkholder  in  the  article  “A 
Common  Sense  Approach  to  Church 
Growth”  (Nov.  22)  indicated  that  “be- 
tween 1960  and  1980  the  Mennonite 
Church  lost  somewhere  between  35  per- 
cent and  45  percent  of  her  own  young 
adults.”  She  pointed  out  that  one  option 
for  growth  is  to  “choose  to  work  diligently 
with  our  own  young  people. ...” 

A Lancaster  Conference  survey  of  60 
congregations  showed  that  students  who 
graduated  from  Lancaster  Mennonite 
High  School  were  more  likely  to  remain 
Mennonite  Church  members  than  their 
peers  who  did  not  attend  LMH.  According 
to  this  study,  LMH  graduates  were  also 
more  likely  to  attend  a Mennonite  college, 
hold  leadership  positions  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  and  spend  time  in  a 
church  service  agency.  Studies  have 
shown  the  same  outcomes  regarding  Men- 
nonite college  attendance. 

Mennonite  secondary  education  is  one 
important  way  to  work  at  our  goals  for 
growth.  I’m  not  ready  to  “accept  the  fact 
that  40  percent  [of  our  young  adults] 
leave”  but  am  ready  to  suggest  that  Men- 
nonite secondary  education  is  a crucial 
component  if  we  are  to  meet  the  Vision  95 
goals. 


Betsy  Headrick  McCrae,  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium 

I read  with  interest  Larry  Hauder’s 
article  on  The  Last  Temptation  of  Christ 
(Nov.  15).  Here  in  Belgium  it  has  also 
caused  some  furor  and  has  been  cause  for 
dissent  between  Christians. 

Just  yesterday  evening,  I was  talking 
with  a Belgian  teacher  of  Protestant  reli- 
gion in  several  Brussels  high  schools.  She 
had  just  been  to  see  the  movie  along  with 
all  the  upper-level  students  from  a 
particular  school.  Her  comment:  “I  didn’t 
find  it  shocking.  It’s  not  worth  the  fuss.” 
She  did  go  on  to  say  that  it  will  provide  a 
vehicle  for  Bible  study  now  with  her 
students,  the  majority  of  whom  are  unfa- 


miliar with  the  stories. 

For  her  the  movie  is  serving  to,  in 
Larry  Hauder’s  words,  “stimulate  inter- 
est to  find  out  more  about  Jesus. ...”  It 
seems  to  me  that  perhaps  in  this  case  the 
cause  of  Christianity  can  be  best  served 
not  by  protests  and  bomb  threats  but  by 
being  ready  to  answer  questions  and 
stimulate  discussion  and  reflection  after 
the  fact. 


Nancy  Jane  Swartzentruber,  Springs,  Pa. 

Regarding  your  editorial  in  the  Nov.  15 
issue  on  the  New  Age  movement:  Perhaps 
you  would  be  interested  to  know  there  is  a 
book.  Dark  Secrets  of  the  New  Age:  Sa- 
tan ’s  Plan  for  One  Wo  rld  Religion  by  Texe 
Marrs  (Crossway  Books,  $8.95).  The 
author  knows  his  subject!  One  thing  cer- 
tain: this  movement  is  not  for  born-again 
believers  to  fool  around  with. 


Perry  Lehman,  Lowville,  N.Y. 

In  response  to  Joseph  P.  Shenk  (“Read- 
ers Say,”  Nov.  8),  who  says  because  he  is 
Christian  he  supports  the  Democratic 
Party,  I would  like  to  point  out  some  bids 
introduced  in  Congress  last  year. 

Rep.  Henry  Waxman,  a Democrat  from 
California,  introduced  a bill  which  ex- 
tends full  civil  rights  to  all  homosexuals, 
including  those  who  have  AIDS.  The 
medical  records  of  all  persons  carrying 
the  AIDS  virus  would  be  sealed,  and  not 
even  employers  or  insurance  companies 
could  obtain  copies.  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy 
sponsored  the  Reproductive  Health 
Equity  Act,  which  provides  federal  fund- 
ing for  abortions  through  government- 
operated  clinics. 

Sen.  Chris  Dodd  and  Rep.  Dale  Kildee, 
both  Democrats,  introduced  bills  which 
would  establish  federal  standards  for 
child-care  centers.  These  centers  would  be 
totally  secular,  with  government-trained 
and  -licensed  staff  running  them.  This 
bill  would  essentially  replace  family-  and 
church-oriented  day  care  with  govern- 
ment day  care  and  cost  $6  billion  per 
year. 

I am  a Republican,  because  I believe 
that  is  the  party  which  most  closely  fol- 
lows biblical  principles.  When  Jesus  was 
on  earth,  he  did  not  appeal  to  Rome  to 
help  the  blind,  sick,  homeless,  and 
hungry.  He  did  it  himself.  And  that’s 
what  we  must  do!  Our  churches  must  es- 
tablish programs  that  feed  the  hungry, 
clothe  the  naked,  house  the  homeless,  and 
heal  the  sick.  We  are  those  1,000  points  of 
light  George  Bush  talked  about.  We  can- 
not look  toward  Washington  to  provide 
government  money  for  social  needs. 
When  Christians  meet  people’s  social 
needs,  we  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  meet  their  spiritual  needs. 


Verle  Hoffman,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

I did  not  sleep  well  last  night,  having 
just  before  going  to  bed  read  the  letters 
concerning  the  election  and  voting  (Nov. 
8).  Especially  the  one  from  Joseph  P. 
Shenk. 

“Because  I am  a Christian,”  he  indi- 
cates, he  must  vote  for  Michael  Dukakis, 
the  man  who  says  it  is  all  right  to  kill 
over  4,000  babies  a day — many  more  kill- 
ings than  in  all  the  wars  combined  in 
which  the  United  States  has  ever  been  in- 
volved. 

“Because  I am  a Christian,”  he  indi- 
cates, he  must  vote  for  Michael  Dukakis, 
a card-carrying  member  of  American  Civ- 
il Liberties  Union.  ACLU  is  the  ag- 
gressive organization  that  readily  de- 
fends the  individual  rights  of  abortion- 
ists, pornographers,  and  a great  variety 
of  sins  and  immorality.  It  also  fights 
against  efforts  to  legalize  Christian  val- 
ues. If  ACLU  member  Dukakis  had  been 
elected  and  had  the  opportunity  to 
nominate  additional  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices, we  can  be  certain  he  would  name 
those  persons  who  fit  into  the  ACLU  anti- 
Christian  purposes. 

Perhaps  it  is  a matter  of  priorities,  but 
I am  certainly  thankful  that  Mary  did  not 
choose  an  abortion  when  she  was  carry- 
ing Jesus.  Michael  Dukakis  and  the 
ACLU  would  have  told  her  that  it  was  her 
privilege  if  she  chose  to  do  so. 

Isn’t  it  time  for  repentance  and  confes- 
sion, seeking  forgiveness? 


Rick  Murphy,  Mountville,  Pa. 

I had  to  check  the  cover  of  my  Nov.  8 
Gospel  Herald.  I thought  I had  received 
some  campaign  propaganda  from  the 
Democratic  Party. 

In  my  childhood  home  (a  Republican, 
Southern  Baptist  variety),  I was  taught 
that  good  citizenship  and  Christian  con- 
cern should  motivate  me  to  involvement 
in  my  community  and  the  political 
process.  That  was  being  salt  and  light. 
For  that  reason  I vote  to  help  set  the  tone 
for  my  community. 

My  political  ideas  have  changed  a lot 
over  the  years  because  of  my  involvement 
in  the  Mennonite  Church.  I am  much 
more  socially  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
those  disadvantaged  in  our  culture.  I have 
not  become  a Democrat.  In  fact,  I would 
rather  call  myself  a Republicrat  or  a 
Demlican. 

For  that  reason  I find  it  hard  to  accept 
Joseph  P.  Shenk’s  statement  opening  his 
letter:  “Because  I am  a Christian,  I must 
support  the  Democratic  Party.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious.”  I’m  sorry  it  is  not  that  ob- 
vious to  me! 

Brother  Shenk,  how  do  you  call  it  God’s 
will  that  the  Democrats  support  abor- 
tion? How  is  it  God’s  best  to  be  soft  on  po- 
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lution?  Is  prison  reform  releasing  pris- 
oners without  supervision? 

By  the  way,  I voted  Republican.  Maybe 
I’m  in  the  wrong  church. 


Samuel  B.  Nafziger,  LaCrete,  Alta. 

Kenneth  Erb  in  “The  Question  of  Ori- 
gins’’ (Oct.  4)  has  attempted  to  reconcile 
two  diverse  and,  one  could  say,  antipodal 
explanations  of  origins.  Unfortunately 
for  the  evolutionists  they  had  no  one 
there  to  observe  phenomena.  Christianity 
had  an  observer  there  and,  according  to 
E.  Wilder  Smith,  some  of  the  origins  of 
life  can  be  duplicated  in  the  laboratory 
with  the  same  results  as  the  original, 
showing  how  God  did  it. 

Ernest  Haeckel  was  famous  for  “ontog- 
eny recapitulates  phylogeny” — the  no- 
tion that  the  development  of  a life  goes 
through  the  pattern  of  the  evolutionary 
history  of  the  species.  He  falsified  his 
date  to  prove  his  point.  His  conclusions 
were  shown  incorrect  more  than  50  years 
ago.  Yet  his  slogan  is  still  sometimes 
quoted  by  evolutionists. 

One  scientist  received  a Nobel  prize  for 
work  on  carbon  14  dating.  He  refused  to 
accept  tbe  basic  data  on  the  equilibrium 
of  carbon  14  because  of  his  belief  in  evolu- 
tion. 

The  dating  of  the  moon  rocks  resulted 
in  an  inconclusive  scattering  of  the  data. 
The  published  ages  were  decided  not  on  a 
truly  scientific  basis  but  on  evolutionary 
prejudice.  They  selected  the  ages  they 
thought  were  the  right  ones. 

Modern  evolutionary  science:  does  it 
yield  “solid  data”  or  a quagmire? 


Carl  S.  Keener,  State  College,  Pa. 

May  I come  to  the  defense  of  my  fellow 
botanist,  Kenneth  Erb  (“The  Question  of 
Origins,”  Oct.  4)?  Few  ideas  have  revolu- 
tionized more  the  way  we  see  the  world 
than  Charles  Darwin’s  “descent  with 
modification” — that  living  things  have 
histories  and  that  these  histories  form  a 
complex  webwork  of  life.  Few  concepts 
evoke  a stronger  feeling  than  “evolu- 
tion”— a word  one  scarcely  dare  utter 
with  favor  in  a crowded  church. 


Pontius'  Puddle 


Why  the  uproar?  Didn’t  old  divines 
such  as  Westcott,  Hort,  Hodge  (father 
and  son).  Strong,  Warfield,  and  Orr  all 
accept  evolution?  Weren’t  some  evolu- 
tionists such  as  Asa  Gray,  the  eminent 
Harvard  systematic  botanist  (my  aca- 
demic great-grandfather),  staunch  Chris- 
tians? 

The  simplest  answer,  I think,  is  that 
people  believe  that  living  things  (“kinds”) 
were  created  instantaneously  by  God  and 
because  Genesis  apparently  sides  with 
creation  (“God  spoke”)  evolution  is  there- 
fore out.  I remember  what  E.  T.  Wherry, 
a former  botanist  at  Penn  State,  once  told 
me.  Tbe  Bible  states  clearly,  “Let  tbe 
earth  (and  sea)  bring  forth,”  and  if  that 
wasn’t  evolution.  Professor  Wherry  re- 
marked, he  didn’t  know  what  it  was. 

And  as  botanist  Erb  implies,  is  it  really 
irreligious  and  disrespectful  of  God’s  cre- 
ative power  to  claim  that  the  springing 
forth  of  life  from  land  and  sea  occurred 
because  God’s  Spirit  “moved”  some  ma- 
terials to  form  DNA — the  thread  of  life 
weaving  all  of  us  together?  I don’t  think 
so,  and  my  studies  of  natural  history  only 
reinforce  this  claim.  The  world  into  which 
Darwin  led  us  is  vastly  different  from  the 
worlds  of  Plato  and  Newton,  but  it’s  a 
conceptual  world  Kenneth  Erb  and  I live 
in — a world  of  populations,  change,  and 
dynamic  relationships. 


Susan  H.  Yoder,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

I am  responding  to  the  anonymous 
woman  who  wrote  “The  Tree”  (Sept.  27). 
Thank  you  for  your  courage  in  becoming 
a spokesperson  for  many  and  modeling 
both  a spirit  willing  to  seek  healing  and  a 
challenge  to  the  church.  We  discussed 
your  article  in  the  Developmental 
Psychology  class  I teach  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  College.  Many  students  were 
shocked  to  know  that  abuse  of  this  ex- 
treme exists  in  Mennonite  families.  So, 
for  one,  eyes  were  opened. 

After  the  response  of  shock,  surprise, 
and  sadness,  some  in  the  class  began  to 
feel  deeply  troubled  by  the  lack  of 
preparation  of  Christian  leaders  and 
helpers  to  assist  you  in  your  healing 
journey.  We  want  to  join  you  in  the  plea 


for  Christians  to  seek  the  courage,  skills, 
and  training  required  to  walk  with  the 
brokenhearted  who  have  suffered  cruel 
and  drastic  injustices  through  parental 
abuse.  I don’t  know  where  you  live,  but  I 
would  be  willing  to  be  part  of  your  pro- 
cess of  family  healing.  Please  be  in  touch. 


Doug  Hostetter,  executive  secretary. 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 

I thought  it  would  be  helpful  and  inter- 
esting to  your  readers  to  let  them  know 
the  events  that  followed  the  publication 
of  tbe  article  “Gorbachev  and  Alex”  (Aug. 
23). 

In  early  September,  when  Alex  re- 
turned for  his  monthly  outpatient  visit  to 
his  psychiatrist  at  the  Moscow  hospital 
where  he  is  being  “treated”  for  his  “schiz- 
ophrenia,” there  were  two  KGB  agents 
waiting  in  the  office  to  meet  with  him.  It 
was  obvious  that  they  had  read  the  article 
about  bim  which  had  appeared  in  several 
publications  in  the  U.S.  They  treated 
Alex  respectfully  and  suggested  that  at 
any  point  when  he  decided  he  wanted  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union,  they  would  be 
available  to  assist  him  in  that  effort.  Alex 
also  sent  word  back  to  me  after  that 
meeting  saying  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  use  a pseudonym  in  writing 
or  speaking  about  him,  and  we  are  now 
free  to  use  his  real  name,  which  is  Roman 
Borisovich  Ulyanitsky. 

A number  of  people  visiting  Moscow  in 
September  visited  Roman  at  his  apart- 
ment in  Moscow.  Several  of  them  were 
quite  moved  by  that  meeting  and  wanted 
to  find  some  way  to  help  him.  One  woman 
wrote  to  me  after  her  return:  “Roman 
refused  to  accept  any  financial  aid  from 
us,  even  refusing  my  last  5 kopeck  coin 
which  I couldn’t  possibly  use.  He  did  say 
that  we  could  help  him  by  sending  money 
to  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  He  is 
very  eager  that  we  do  whatever  we  can  to 
help  not  only  him,  but  also  tbe  others  im- 
prisoned for  conscience.” 

In  October,  Edgar  Metzler,  national 
coordinator  of  New  Call  to  Peacemaking, 
a network  of  the  historic  peace  churches, 
received  a letter  from  Alexei  Bychkov, 
general  secretary  of  the  All-Union  Coun- 
cil of  Evangelical  Christians-Baptists, 
who  read  one  of  the  articles  about 
Roman.  In  his  letter  to  Edgar,  Bychkov 
states  that  the  struggle  over  the  issue  of 
legalization  of  conscientious  objection  in 
the  Soviet  Union  “is  at  the  state  of  solu- 
tion in  our  country.” 

I could  never  have  anticipated  last  May 
when  I went  to  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
hope  of  a possible  meeting  with  Gorba- 
chev that  another  meeting  with  a Soviet 
conscientious  objector  would  take  place 
that  would  touch  the  lives  of  many  people 
and  perhaps  assist  one  of  the  world’s 
most  powerful  governments  in  recogniz- 
ing the  rights  of  conscience  of  their  own 
citizens  in  refusing  to  participate  in  war. 
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Mennoscope 


MCs  and  GCs  meet  together  in  Illinois.  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  Central  District  (West)  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
held  their  joint  annual  fall  conference,  Nov.  4-5,  in  Metamora,  111.  The  theme  was 
“Faith:  How  Firm  a Foundation,”  and  the  main  speaker  was  writer /editor  Helen 
Alderfer.  “Our  history  as  a family  of  God  is  the  same  history,”  she  said.  “When  we 
become  a Christian  we  put  our  name  on  the  same  family  tree  as  all  other  Christians.” 
At  one  point  everyone  was  asked  to  turn  to  the  person  next  to  them  and  share  their 
“faith  time  line.”  Pictured  are  two  pastors— Millard  Osborne  (left)  of  East  Bend  Men- 
nonite Church,  Fisher,  III,  and  Ryan  Ahlgrim  of  Peoria  (111.)  North  Mennonite 
Church. — Dak  Gehman 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  seeking 
young  people  for  its  new  Youth  Discovery 
Teams  and  for  the  ongoing  SALT  Interna- 
tional program.  The  new  program  will  bring 
North  American  and  international  youth,  ages 
18  to  24,  together  for  Bible  and  language  study 
and  work  projects  while  living  in  and  learning 
about  a new  culture.  The  experience  will  last 
from  three  months  to  a year.  Seven-year-old 
SALT  (Serving  and  Learning  Together)  Inter- 
national, for  ages  18  to  22,  offers  one-year 
experiences  for  individuals  with  local  churches 
and  MCCers  in  third-world  countries.  Youth  in 
both  programs  are  responsible  for  part  of  the 
costs  of  the  experience.  Applications  for  SALT 
International  are  due  by  Jan.  15  and  for  Youth 
Discovery  Teams  by  Mar.  15.  More  informa- 
tion is  available  from  Personnel  Services  at 
MCC,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

Delegates  approved  a proposal  for  an  Inter- 
national Guest  House  in  Miami  during  the 
21st  annual  meeting  of  Southeast  Conference, 
which  was  held  recently  in  Anderson,  S.C. 
They  also  established  Southeast  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  and  approved  a fund  plan  for  “land 
banking”  and  assistance  to  congregations  for 
facility  expansion.  Three  students,  grades  4-12, 
received  awards  in  an  essay  contest  sponsored 
by  the  conference’s  Stewardship  Council.  The 
main  speaker  for  the  annual  meeting  was  Ruth 
Brunk  Stoltzfus  from  Harrisonburg,  Va.  She 
talked  on  the  theme  of  the  annual  meeting— 
“Responsible  Caretakers.” 

A new  resource  is  available  on  the  war-tax 
issue  for  Mennonite  Church  conferences — and 
others — that  are  currently  considering  wheth- 
er church  institutions  should  be  instructed  to 
not  withhold  taxes  from  the  wages  of  em- 
ployees who  express  conscientious  objection  to 
the  military  portion  of  their  taxes.  Conferences 
are  to  submit  their  counsel  to  General  Board 
before  April  in  preparation  for  a proposal  to 
General  Assembly  at  Normal  89.  The  resource 
is  a just-published  book  called  Fear  God  and 
Honor  the  Emperor:  A Manual  on  Military  Tax 
Withholding  for  Religious  Employers.  Each 
purchaser  of  the  book  will  be  on  a mailing  list 
to  receive  future  updates  on  the  subject.  The 
book  is  available  at  a special  price  of  $11  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 
at  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Issues  related  to  aging  have  been  added  to 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid’s  wellness  program. 

The  original  program,  developed  in  1983,  was 
designed  to  promote  wellness  in  all  areas  of  life 
through  small  groups  in  local  congregations. 
But  the  concerns  of  the  elderly  have  been 
added  “because  people  asked  for  it,”  said  Ann 
Raber,  director  of  the  program.  “We  are  living 
longer,  older  people  are  a growing  segment  of 
the  population,  and  more  people  are  being 
called  on  to  care  for  their  elderly  parents.”  The 
aging  component  of  the  program  touches  on 
nutrition,  stress,  exercise,  spirituality,  and 
other  matters.  More  information  about  the 
program  is  available  from  the  Wellness  De- 
partment at  MMA,  Box  483,  Goshen,  IN  46526; 
phone  (toll-free)  800-348-7468. 

A Voluntary  Service  program  for  seniors  is 
about  to  be  launched  by  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Called  “Second  Mile  Minis- 
tries,” it  is  for  people  in  mid-life  and  beyond. 
Eastern  Board  will  keep  a computerized  list  of 
volunteers  and  their  abilities  and  match  these 
with  personnel  requests  from  mission  agen- 
cies, schools,  retirement  homes,  camps,  and 


other  organizations.  The  senior  volunteers  will 
serve  short  or  long  terms.  The  program  will  be 
administered  by  Ruth  Sauder,  who  is  assistant 
to  the  president  at  Eastern  Board. 

Canadian  congregations  will  get  help  to 
meet  the  mental  health  needs  of  their  mem- 
bers through  a new  program  established  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada.  It  is 
the  Mental  Health  Concerns  Program,  and  its 
first  director  is  Travis  Reimer,  formerly  a 
Mennonite  Brethren  pastor  in  Winnipeg.  The 
program  hopes  to  sensitize  Mennonites  to  the 
needs  of  the  mentally  ill,  help  them  develop  ef- 
fective caring  skills,  and  develop  a network  of 
Mennonite  mental-health  professionals.  “The 
church  is  a caring  community,”  says  Reimer. 
“We  want  to  help  the  church  to  care  even  bet- 
ter for  members  with  mental-health  needs.” 

The  needs  of  people  with  severe  and  multiple 
handicaps  was  the  focus  of  the  fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  East  Coast  Developmental  Dis- 
ability Concerns  Group  recently  in  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.  The  group,  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  East  Coast,  agreed 
that  all  persons  have  worth  and  dignity  and 
that  health,  intelligence,  and  accomplishments 
have  nothing  to  do  with  one’s  value  to  God  and 
the  community.  The  35  participants  in  the 
meeting  also  talked  about  the  immense  stress 
that  faces  families  who  provide  primary  care 
for  severely  disabled  family  members. 

The  government  of  Manitoba  provided  an 
airplane  for  Mennonite  relief  efforts  in 
Nicaragua  in  November.  The  plane,  with  a 


crew  of  three,  spent  three  weeks  transporting 
volunteers  and  relief  supplies  for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  The  MCC  effort  includes 
31  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  volunteers  who 
are  rebuilding  homes,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
churches.  Hurricane  Joan  hit  the  east  coast  of 
Nicaragua  on  Oct.  22  with  winds  reaching  200 
kilometers  an  hour. 

A new  Mennonite  congregation  is  being  con- 
sidered for  the  west  end  of  San  Bernardino 
Coimty,  Calif.  More  than  35  interested  people 
gathered  on  Nov.  20  to  discuss  the  possibility. 
Most  of  them  were  involved  in  a Mennonite 
church  in  the  past  but  currently  are  not.  The 
group  agreed  to  meet  again  in  December.  The 
gatherings  are  sponsored  by  First  Mennonite 
Church  of  Upland. 

The  Goshen  College  community  focused  on 
life  issues  that  confront  people  during  the 
recent  annual  Christian  Life  Emphasis  Week. 
Four  faculty  members  talked  in  chapel  about 
personal  and  campus  issues.  Campus  minister 
Martha  Smith  Good  set  the  tone  for  the  week 
as  she  looked  at  “what  must  be  at  the  very 
heart  of  a college  committed  to  the  Christian 
way.”  French  professor  Judith  Davis  talked 
about  Jesus  as  a model  for  relationships, 
theater  professor  Lauren  Friesen  discussed 
faith  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  and  English 
professor  Wilbur  Birky  spoke  about  the  expe- 
riences of  students  as  they  return  from  Study- 
Service  Term. 

A Nigerian  poet  gave  the  1988-89  S.  A.  Yoder 
Memorial  Lecture  at  Goshen  College  re- 
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cently.  He  was  Niyi  Osundare,  the  author  of 
five  poetry  books  and  the  recent  winner  of  the 
Commonwealth  Poetry  Award.  He  said  mod- 
ern art,  especially  in  the  “developed”  parts  of 
the  world,  is  afflicted  with  “insufferable 
Inanity.”  He  said  too  many  artists  today  are 
engaged  in  a “desperate  attempt  to  say  noth- 
ing.” He  called  on  artists  to  “remind  humanity 
of  the  torturous  journey  so  far  and  make  sure 
it  does  not  forget.” 

Members  were  challenged  to  “think  in  terms 
of  30”  in  planning  a birthday  gift  for  Kalona 
(Iowa)  Mennonite  Church,  which  celebrated  its 
30th  anniversary  recently.  Small  hands  came 
clutching  bags  with  30  coins,  people  promised 
30  hours  of  labor  to  the  current  building 
project,  a family  pledged  to  introduce  30  people 
to  the  church,  checks  were  written  for  $30  or 
for  30  times  $30,  and  offers  were  made  to  pay 
for  30  square  feet  of  carpeting.  Kalona  Church 
was  an  outgrowth  of  overcrowded  East  Union 
Mennonite  Church.  Today  it  has  316  members. 
David  Groh  is  the  pastor,  and  Elton  Nussbaum 
is  the  associate  pastor. 

A Mennonite  camp  in  northern  New  York 
has  received  accreditation  as  a summer 
youth  camp  from  the  American  Camping  As- 
sociation. It  is  Beaver  Camp — a year-round 
retreat  facility  near  Lowville.  It  has  offered 
summer  youth  camps  for  the  past  20  years. 
Mark  and  Brenda  Hartman-Souder  are  the  co- 
administrators. 


Paul  and  Daisy  Yoder  were  Missionary  Day 
speakers  at  Pigeon  River  Mennonite 
Church,  Pigeon,  Mich.,  recently.  They  talked 
about  their  call  to  missions,  which  they  regard 
as  a lifetime  process.  Yoders  were  medical  mis- 
sionaries in  Ethiopia  for  20  years.  They  then 
moved  to  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  where  Paul  set  up 
a medical  practice.  But  he  left  it  in  1985  to  be- 
come president  of  Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  Daisy  is  active  in  local  projects  for 
the  needy,  including  the  establishment  of 
Friendship  House. 

Correction:  The  recent  expansion  at  Bahia 
Vista  Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  gives 
the  congregation  five  additional  buildings— 
and  not  a total  of  five,  as  reported  in  the  Nov. 
29  “Mennoscope.”  Also,  the  con^egatlon’s  rec- 
ord attendance  was  reached  during  three  wor- 
ship services  on  one  Sunday — not  two. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Chuck  Lyon  will  become  pastor  of  Greensburg 
(Kans.)  Mennonite  Church  in  January.  He  is 
currently  pastor  of  Pleasant  View  Mennonite 
Church,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

•Mary  Jane  Fox  and  Ted  Swartz  joined  the  pas- 
toral team  of  Community  Mennonite  Church, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  recently.  Fox  Is  module 
(small  group)  coordinator,  and  Swartz  is  youth 
ministries  coordinator. 

•Dorsa  Mishler  became  interim  pastor  of 
Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  on  Oct.  24.  He  succeeds  Charlie  Cooper. 


Upcoming  events: 

•Conciliation  Training  Institute,  Mar.  29-31 
and  June  26-30,  at  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee. The  first  one  will  focus  on  Interpersonal 
mediation  skills;  the  second  one  will  be  a 
repeat  of  the  first  one  with  an  additional  two 
days  on  group  conflict  intervention.  They  are 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Conciliation  Service,  a 
program  of  MCC  U.S.  Peace  Section.  The  train- 
ers are  MCS  staff  persons  John  Paul  Lederach 
and  Alice  Price.  More  information  from  MCS 
at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717-859- 
1151. 

•Goshen  Bible  Institute,  Feb.  6-10,  at  Berkey 
Avenue  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Goshen,  Ind. 
The  eighth  annual  event  Is  sponsored  by  the 
Goshen  Area  Mennonite  Ministers  (Council. 
The  courses  (all  conducted  in  the  evening)  and 
their  teachers  are:  “Acts:  Then  and  Now,” 
Howard  Charles;  “Issues  Facing  the  Church 
and  Family,”  Tilman  Smith,  Cathy  Godshall, 
A1  Wengerd,  and  Ethel  Metzler;  “The  Psalms: 
Lament  and  Praise,”  James  Waltner;  and  “The 
Middle  East  Today,”  Stanley  Shenk.  More  in- 
formation from  the  church  at  2509  Berkey 
Ave.,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  219-534-2398. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Secretary  for  personnel  services,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  The  person  provides  gen- 
eral oversight  of  the  Personnel  Department 
and  related  personnel  functions.  (Contact  John 
Lapp  at  MCC,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone 
717-859-1151. 

•Faculty  position  in  accounting,  Goshen  Col- 
lege, starting  on  Sept.  1.  An  MBA  or  doctorate 
with  specialization  in  accounting  is  required; 
an  ACPA  is  preferred.  Teaching  assignments 
include  auditing  and  financial/managerial  ac- 
counting. Send  r6sum6  by  Feb.  1 to  Leonard 
Geiser  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 
•Administrative  assistant.  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  The  person  would  serve  in 
the  Office  Management  Department.  Contact 
Larry  Zook  at  Eastern  Board,  Salunga,  PA 
17538;  phone  717-898-2251. 

•Food  service  director,  Menno  Haven  Camp 
and  Retreat  Center,  Tiskilwa,  111.  This  is  a 
salaried  or  voluntary  service  position  for  a 
married  couple  or  a single  person.  (Contact  Rod 
Detweiler  at  Menno  Haven,  R.  1,  Box  94, 
Tiskilwa,  IL  61368;  phone  815-646-4344. 
•Carpenter  helper,  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  Center.  This  is  a one-year  voluntary 
service  position.  Basic  skills  in  building  pre- 
ferred. Contact  Dana  Sommers  at  Laurelville, 
R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone 
412-423-2056. 

Change  of  address:  Luke  S.  Weaver  from 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  to  3531  Birky  St.,  Sarasota,  FL 
34237.  Gerry  J.  Vandeworp  from  310  Wood- 
more,  Box  54,  to  4943  Stoner  Ave.,  N.E.,  Louis- 
ville, OH  44641.  Willard  Handrich  to  R.  2,  Box 
144  I,  Alamo,  TX  78516. 


New  members 


Des  Moines,  Iowa:  Jennifer  and  La  Shai 
Manley. 

Huntington,  Newport  News,  Va.:  Kristina 
Blosser  and  Karen  Blumber. 

Kidron,  Ohio:  Kristi  Hochstetler,  Teresa 
Hochstetler,  Stephanie  Lehman,  and  Cher 
Weaver. 

Salem,  Tofield,  Alta.:  Jerry  and  Norma 
Schmidt  by  baptism  and  Ron  Wattom  by  rec- 
ommendation. 

College,  Goshen,  Ind.:  Joe  Smucker, 
Lauren  Penner,  Stacy  Schmucker,  Hank 
Willems,  and  Becci  Zook. 


Children  deal  head-on  with  hunger.  Members  of  the  fifth-  and  sixth-grade  Sunday 
school  class  at  Community  Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  are  dealing  head- 
on  with  food  and  hunger  issues  and  what  the  Bible  says  about  sharing  the  earth’s 
resources.  Using  a “possessions  calendar”  as  a guide,  class  members  paid  a “luxury 
tax”  each  day  for  the  month  of  November — a penny  for  every  shoe  owned,  a nickel 
for  every  bed  in  the  house,  a quarter  for  each  time  the  family  eats  out,  for  example. 
The  money  collected  will  be  given  to  a local  agency  that  the  class  believes  is  having  a 
positive  impact  in  meeting  community  needs.  During  the  church’s  Nov.  20  worship 
service,  the  children  gave  an  original  skit  (pictured)  suggesting  how  persons  of 
different  economic  levels  “celebrate”  'Thanksgiving  and  what  might  happen  if  persons 
began  to  share  their  resources  more  freely  and  equitably.  The  teachers  of  the  class 
are  Carolyn  (third  from  left)  and  Rick  Yoder,  who  draw  from  their  many  years  of  ser- 
vice in  third-world  countries.— Jim  Bish/yp 
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Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Anderson,  Jim  and  Kim  (Egli),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  third  daughter.  Erica  Janelle,  Nov.  17. 

Carter,  John  and  Sylvia  (Hansen),  Manson, 
Iowa,  sixth  child,  Kayse  Allison,  Nov.  18. 

Dechant,  Del  and  Nancy  (Pummer),  Quak- 
ertown.  Pa.,  first  child,  Jessica  Nicole,  Nov.  24. 

Fruth,  Marc  and  Karen  (Kauffman),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  second  son,  Tyson  Phillip,  Nov.  14. 

Hedrick,  Merlin  and  Deborah  (Roth),  Quak- 
ertown.  Pa.,  first  child,  Jessica  Lynne,  Oct.  29. 

Jutzi,  Richard  and  Rhonda  (Yoder),  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.,  second  daughter,  Stephanie 
Michelle,  Nov.  12. 

Kauffman,  Arlis  and  Judy  (Nussbaum), 
Wooster,  Ohio,  third  son,  Justin  Lee,  Nov.  22. 

Lengacher,  Robert  and  Linda  (Gingerich), 
Montgomery,  Ind.,  third  child,  second  daugh- 
ter, Brooke  Elaine,  Nov.  29. 

Long,  Craig  and  Karen  (Miller),  Costa  Rica, 
second  son,  Joseph  Paul,  Sept.  8. 

Nolt,  Mike  and  Peg  (Ranck),  Lititz,  Pa.,  first 
child,  Jaclyn  Marie,  Nov.  21. 

Rensberger,  Kirk  and  Tonia  (Metzler),  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  second  son,  Tyler  Joe,  Nov.  11. 

Schieck,  Randy  and  Barbara  (Rush),  Per- 
kasie.  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Jacob  Ran- 
dall, Sept.  3. 

Schrock,  Ron  and  Peggy  (Tucker),  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  first  child,  Ashley  Ruth,  Nov.  13. 

Shenk,  J.  Edward  and  Christine  (Good), 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Stephanie  Joy, 
Nov.  25. 

Stutzman,  Tony  and  Angie  (Kearns),  Well- 
man, Iowa,  Jordan  Leigh,  Nov.  17. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald  ” if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Anger-Herrfort.  William  Anger,  Atwood, 
Ont.,  United  Church,  and  Sherri  Herrfort, 
Newton,  Ont.,  Riverdale  cong.,  by  Glenn  Zehr, 
Nov.  26. 

Leavy-Musselman.  Michael  J.  Leavy,  Hor- 
sham, Pa.,  St.  Catherines  Church,  and  Kristel 
D.  Musselman,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Souderton 
cong.,  Oct.  15. 

Gerber-Paff.  Paul  Gerber,  Millbank,  Ont., 
Riverdale  cong.,  and  Heather  Paff,  Millbank, 
Ont.,  United  Church,  by  Claire  Tracey  and 
Glenn  Zehr,  Nov.  19. 

Himes-Geiser.  Harley  Himes,  Kidron,  Ohio, 
Salem  cong.,  and  Mabel  Geiser,  Apple  Creek, 
Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler  and  Tad 
Hobart,  Nov.  26. 

Linbart-Wbite.  Barry  Linhart  and  Tina 
White,  both  of  Advance,  N.C.,  Oak  Hill  cong., 
by  Marlin  Yoder,  Nov.  19. 

Moyer-Moyer.  Michael  Jay  Moyer,  Telford, 
Pa.,  Souderton  cong.,  and  Lori  Jean  Moyer, 
Pennsburg,  Pa.,  Indian  Valley  cong.,  by  Gerald 
A.  Clemmer,  Nov.  12. 

Murray-Miller.  R.  Todd  Murray,  Trinity 
cong.,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  and  Janis  Miller,  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.,  Trinity  cong.,  by  Ray  Keim,  Sept.  3. 

Snider-Landis.  Craig  I.  Snider  and  Jill  I. 
Landis,  both  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  (Commun- 
ity cong.,  by  Calvin  Shenk,  Nov.  26. 

Wagler-Rotb.  John  Wagler,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Brussels  cong.,  and  Janet  Roth,  Breslau, 
Ont.,  Breslau  cong.,  by  Erwin  Wiens  and  Doug 
Zehr,  June  4. 

Wilson-Woody.  Verlin  Joseph  Wilson, 


Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  Mount  Joy  cong.,  and  Marlene 
M.  Woody,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  by  Shelley  R. 
Shellenberger,  Oct.  29. 

Zander-Cassel.  Daryl  Zander,  Telford,  Pa., 
Lutheran  Church,  and  Lavonne  Cassel,  Soud- 
erton, Pa.,  Souderton  cong.,  by  Gerald  A. 
Clemmer,  Nov.  5. 


Obituaries 


Alderfer,  Ella  May,  daughter  of  Abram  K. 
and  Ella  S.  (Walter)  Alderfer,  was  born  at  New 
Britain  Twp.,  Pa.,  May  6,  1905;  died  at 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Nov.  5,  1988;  aged  83  y.  She 
was  a member  of  Doylestown  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Souderton  Mennonite  Home  Chapel  on  Nov.  10, 
in  charge  of  Ray  K.  Yoder  and  Curtis  Godshall; 
interment  in  Doylestown  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Amstutz,  Albert  J.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Fanny 
(Gerber)  Amstutz,  was  born  at  Orrville,  Ohio, 
July  1,  1901;  died  at  Orrville,  Ohio,  Nov.  28, 
1988;  aged  87  y.  On  Sept.  14, 1922,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Della  (Berber,  who  died  on  May  11, 1982. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Agnes  Geiser),  5 
sons  (Myron,  Aquila,  Doyle,  Galen,  and  Sher- 
man), 21  grandchildren,  21  great-grand- 
children, one  step-great-grandson,  nd  one  sis- 
ter (Edna  Lehman).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (Dennis).  He  was  a member  of  Son- 
nenberg  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Nov.  30,  in  charge  of 
Richard  F.  Ross;  interment  in  Sonnenberg 
Cemetery. 

Beacby,  Vernon  D.,  son  of  Noah  and  Lydia 
(Miller)  Beachy,  was  born  on  Dec.  3, 1932;  died 
from  an  accidental  fall  at  North  Canton,  Ohio, 
Nov.  12,  1988;  aged  55  y.  He  was  married  to 
Erma  Shrock,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Pam  Blough),  one  son  (Brad),  4 
grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Amanda  Otto,  Nancy 
Troyer,  Mary  Sommers,  and  Martha  Miller), 
and  8 brothers  (Eli,  John,  Ray,  Jonathan, 
Albert,  Daniel,  Joe,  and  Alvin).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Hartville  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  15,  in 
charge  of  Carl  Newswanger  and  Lee  Ressler; 
interment  in  Hartville  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Francis,  John  William,  son  of  William  and 
Ellen  (Bailey)  Francis,  was  born  in  England, 
Apr.  28,  1891;  died  at  Fairview  Mennonite 
Home,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  Nov.  24, 1988;  aged  97 
y.  He  was  married  to  Eva  Baer,  who  preceded 
him  in  death.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Vi 
Cressman  and  Grace  Cressman),  7 grandchild- 
ren, 9 great-grandchildren,  and  2 great-great- 
grandchildren. He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son  (John),  one  grandson,  one  brother,  and 
one  sister.  He  was  a member  of  First  Men- 
nonite Church,  of  Kitchener.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Edward  R.  Good  Funeral 
Home  on  Nov.  26,  in  charge  of  Glenn  Bru- 
bacher;  interment  in  First  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Clayton,  Anita  B.  Steck,  daughter  of  Tony 
and  Mary  (Barnes)  Steck,  was  born  in  Rock 
Valley,  Iowa,  Mar.  3, 1920;  died  of  cancer  at  Ft. 
Dodge,  Iowa,  Nov.  24,  1988;  aged  68  y.  In  1941, 
she  was  married  to  Harry  (]layton,  who  died  in 
1984.  Surviving  are  3 brothers  (Daryl,  William, 
and  Sidney  Steck).  She  was  a member  of 
Manson  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Gunderson  Funeral  Home  on  Nov. 
28,  in  charge  of  John  R.  Smucker;  interment  in 
Memorial  Park  Cemetery. 

Easb,  Melvin  T.,  was  born  in  Middlbury, 
Ind.,  Feb.  12,  1908;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  General  Hospital  on  Nov.  25, 
1988;  aged  80  y.  On  Oct.  19,  1930,  he  was  mar- 


ried to  Fannie  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 daughters  (Ruby  Hershberger, 
Becky  Yoder,  and  Ruth  Detwiler),  one  son 
(Bernie),  15  grandchildren,  and  10  great-grand- 
children. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Elman).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Griner 
Conservative  Mennonite  Church  on  Nov.  27,  in 
charge  of  Paul  Lauver  and  Clare  Schumm; 
interment  in  Miller  Cemetery. 

Garber,  Barbara  I.,  was  born  at  Canton, 
Kans.,  Sept.  20,  1896;  died  at  Albany  (Oreg.) 
Mennonite  Home  on  Oct.  28,  1988;  aged  92  y. 
On  Aug.  30,  1916,  she  was  married  to  Ernest 
Garber,  who  died  on  May  3, 1987.  Surviving  are 
2 sons  (Robert  and  Leonard),  7 grandchildren, 
and  12  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member 
of  Brownsville  Mennonite  Church.  Memorial 
services  were  held  at  Albany  Mennonite  Home 
on  Nov.  1,  in  charge  of  Louis  Lehman.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Fairview  Mennonite 
Church,  Albany,  Oreg.,  on  Nov.  3,  in  charge  of 
Stanley  Troyer  and  Lloyd  Kropf;  interment  in 
the  church  cemetery. 

Hodel,  Esther  Smucker,  daughter  of  Frank 
and  Mary  (Albrecht)  Smucker,  was  born  at 
Tiskilwa,  111.,  Sept.  5,  1902;  died  of  a heart  at- 
tack at  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  Nov.  8, 1988;  aged  86 
y.  On  Nov.  4,  1934,  she  was  married  to  John 
Hodel,  who  preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Paul  and  Ernest),  one  daughter 
(Use  Yoder),  and  4 grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  (iarlsbad  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  12,  in 
charge  of  Peter  Hartman;  interment  in  Sunset 
Gardens. 

Metzler,  Ella  M.  Martin,  daughter  of  Hen- 
ry W.  and  Emma  (Davidhizer)  Martin,  was 
born  in  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Dec.  6,  1909;  died  of  a 
stroke  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Nov.  28, 1988;  aged  78  y. 
On  Jan.  11,  1944,  she  was  married  to  Forest  S. 
Metzler,  who  died  on  Oct.  11,  1967.  Surviving 
are  one  stepdaughter  (Vesta  Lehman''),  2 step- 
sons (James  and  Raymond),  16  grandchildren, 
30  great-grandchildren,  4 great-great  grand- 
children, 2 sisters  (Marie  Lehman  and 
Emogene  Enck),  and  4 brothers  (Ellis,  Ray- 
mond, Lamar,  and  Harold  Martin).  One  sister 
(Nellie  Brown)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was 
a member  of  Holdeman  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  1,  in 
charge  of  Russell  Krabill  and  Jason  Martin; 
interment  in  Olive  West  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Interterm,  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Jan.  4-7 

Churchwide  Agency  Finance  Secretary  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Jan. 11 

School  for  Leadership  Training  (Ministers  Week),  Eastern 
Mennonite  (College  and  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan. 
16-19 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  annual  meeting,  Cal- 
gary, Alta.,  Jan.  19-21 

Alcohol  Education  (Conference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Jan.  20-22 

Mennonite  Central  (Committee  U.S.  annual  meeting,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Jan.  26-28 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Hesston, 
Kans.,  Feb.  2-4 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Feb.  10-11 

lowa-Nebraska  Conference  consultation  with  churchwide 
boards,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Feb.  17 

Illinois  (Conference  consultation  with  churchwide  boards, 
Peoria,  111.,  Feb.  18 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  executive  board  and  re- 
gional conference,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Feb.  18-19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Feb.  23-25 

Normal  89,  joint  convention  of  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  (ihurch.  Normal,  111.,  Aug.  1-6 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
mriety  of  other  sources. 


Bush  won  white  Protestant  vote 
but  no  other  religious  bloc 

George  Bush  won  the  U.S.  presidency 
with  a commanding  majority  of  white 
Protestant  votes,  but  he  failed  to  win 
among  any  other  religious  group.  This 
increasing  polarization  of  the  electorate 
along  religious  lines  may  be  one  of  the 
most  significant  political  trends  for  the 
future. 

Bush  secured  the  votes  of  about  80  per- 
cent of  “born-again  white  Protestants,” 
according  to  network  television  exit  poll- 
ing data,  and  won  60  percent  of  mainline 
Protestants.  This  showing  secured  the 
South,  the  border  states,  and  the  rural 
Midwest  for  the  Republican  Party. 

The  Catholic  vote  was  more  divided 
than  in  any  election  since  1956,  but 
Michael  Dukakis  appeared  to  have  won  a 
small  majority  of  52  to  54  percent  of  the 
strategically  important  Catholic  bloc. 
Jewish  voters,  the  religiously  non-af- 
filiated,  and  those  who  adhere  to  other  re- 
ligious traditions  went  heavily  for 
Dukakis. 


Bishops  spell  out  rights  of  lay  people 
to  preach  in  church 

America’s  Catholic  bishops  have  ap- 
proved guidelines  spelling  out  the  rights 
of  lay  people  to  preach  at  mass  and  other 
worship  services.  At  its  annual  meeting 
recently  in  Washington,  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  showed 
overwhelming  support  for  lay  preaching 
as  a way  to  cope  with  the  scarcity  of 
priests  in  many  places  and  demands  by 
lay  people  for  greater  participation. 

However,  the  guidelines  also  reaf- 
firmed church  law  which  states  that  only 
ordained  clergy  and  deacons  may  preach 
the  homily  at  mass.  With  the  blessing  of 
local  biships,  lay  people  may  preach  dur- 
ing other  parts  of  the  mass  as  well  as  in 
other  liturgical  settings,  according  to  the 
guidelines  that  were  adopted. 

Judge  orders  Bakkers  to  repay  PTL  for 
undeserved  profits,  mismanagement 

Judge  Rufus  Reynolds  threw  the  book 
at  Jim  and  Tammy  Bakker.  Quoting  from 
the  Bible,  he  ordered  the  deposed  PTL 
founders  and  former  aide  David  Taggart 
to  repay  $7.7  million  to  PTL  for  reaping 
undeserved  profits  and  mismanaging  the 
TV  ministry.  The  ruling  came  in  PTL’s 
$52  million  lawsuit  against  the  trio.  In  his 
50-page  order,  Reynolds  said  Bakkers 
either  overlooked  or  ignored  parts  of  the 
Bible,  including  1 Timothy  6:10  (“For  the 


love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil;  which 
while  some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred 
from  the  faith,  and  pierced  themselves 
through  with  many  sorrows”)  and  Ga- 
latians 6:7  (“Be  not  deceived;  God  is  not 
mocked:  for  whatsoever  a man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap”). 

It  appeared  the  PTL  board  was  kept  in 
the  dark  about  the  ministry’s  finances,  he 
said,  alleging  that  Bakkers  and  Taggart 
“approached  the  management  of  the  cor- 
poration with  reckless  indifference  to  the 
financial  consequences  of  their  acts.” 
Bakkers’  lawyer  said  they  will  appeal,  ad- 
ding that  Bakkers  can’t  repay  the 
ministry  anyway  because  “they  don’t 
have  anything.” 


Pennsylvania  housewife/mother  leads 
antipornography  campaign 

People,  cars,  and  trees  across  the  Unit- 
ed States  sported  white  ribbons  in  a 
recent  antipornography  protest.  The 
force  behind  WRAP  (White  Ribbon 
Against  Pornography)  is  Norma  Harris,  a 
housewife  and  mother  in  Butler,  Pa.  She 
got  the  idea  after  hearing  a Catholic 
priest  last  spring  express  frustration 
about  unsuccessful  efforts  to  shut  down  a 
local  adult  bookstore.  Then  she  read  some 
material  from  broadcaster  James  Dobson 
of  Focus  on  the  Family.  “He  said  it’s  a 
winnable  war,”  she  recalled.  “That  is 
something  that  stuck  with  me.”  She  or- 
ganized a white-ribbon  campaign  that 
resulted  in  court  action  against  the  book- 
store, which  was  later  bulldozed.  Mo- 
rality in  Media  adopted  the  idea,  and 
other  groups,  such  as  Citizens  for  De- 
cency, are  now  pushing  it  as  well. 


Lower-income  people  more  generous 
than  upper-income  people,  says  survey 

A new  survey  on  charitable  giving  in 
America  says  low-  to  moderate-income 
people  are  “more  generous  than  upper-in- 
come individuals  in  their  contribution  of 
volunteer  time  and  money.”  The  survey 
was  conducted  by  the  Gallup  Organiza- 
tion and  commissioned  by  Independent 
Sector,  a coalition  of  nonprofit  groups. 

According  to  the  findings,  seven  out  of 
10  households  in  America  contributed  an 
average  of  $790  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions, and  almost  half  volunteered  in 
charitable  causes  an  average  of  4.7  hours 
per  week  in  1987.  Yet  in  an  income  break- 
down, households  with  incomes  below 
$10,000  contributed  an  average  of  2.8  per- 
cent of  their  incomes,  while  those  with  in- 
comes between  $50,000  and  $100,000 
contributed  1.7  percent.  Those  earning 
more  than  $100,000  gave  an  average  of  2.1 
percent. 

The  study  found  that  religious  causes 
received  more  contributions  than  any 


other  charitable  causes,  with  more  than 
half  of  the  respondents  giving  to  religious 
groups.  Religious  groups  also  received  the 
largest  percentage  of  volunteers.  In  addi- 
tion, the  survey  documented  that  “active 
involvement  in  religious  organizations 
has  a direct  relationship  to  giving  and 
volunteering.” 


Soviet  officials  make  bid  for  better 
relations  with  Catholics  in  Lithuania 

Soviet  officials  seem  to  be  making  a bid 
for  better  relations  with  Catholics  in  Lit- 
huania amid  rising  tides  of  nationalism 
there.  Over  100,000  in  Vilnius,  the  capital, 
carried  torches  and  their  national  flag  in 
a march  to  celebrate  the  return  of  a 14th- 
century  cathedral  to  the  ownership  of  the 
church,  and  20,000  took  part  in  a predawn 
outdoors  mass  the  next  day.  But  prelate 
Vincentas  Sladkevicius,  the  country’s 
first  cardinal  in  300  years,  takes  a cau- 
tious view.  He  notes  dozens  of  parishes 
are  still  without  priests  and  that  strict 
limitations  by  the  government’s  Council 
on  Religious  Affairs  remain  in  place. 
Nearly  2 million  of  the  3*/2  million  popula- 
tion are  Catholics.  Lithuania  was  taken 
over  by  the  Soviet  Union  shortly  before 
World  War  II. 


Amish  resist  Minnesota  law 
requiring  safety  signs  on  buggies 

Members  of  an  Amish  community  near 
Preston,  Minn.,  who  are  resisting  a state 
law  requiring  them  to  attach  a red-and- 
orange  safety  sign  to  their  horse-drawn 
buggies  are  trying  to  have  the  law  de- 
clared unconstitutional  as  it  applies  to 
them.  In  recent  arguments  in  Fillmore 
County  District  Court,  assistant  county 
attorney  Matt  Opat  said  that  “the  com- 
pelling state  interest  in  public  safety  far 
outweighs  the  minor  intrusion  on  their 
(Amish)  right  to  exercise  their  religion 
freely.”  Defense  attorney  Phil  Villaume 
noted  that  the  Amish  groups  that  do  not 
obey  the  state  law  outline  their  buggies 
with  silver  reflective  tape. 


Seminary  students  to  picket  military 
contractors  as  part  of  training 

Students  in  a new  course  at  an  Epis- 
copal seminary  in  Detroit  will  picket 
military  contractors  in  the  city  as  part  of 
their  training.  The  course  on  religious 
protest  is  being  offered  at  Whitaker 
School  of  Theology  and  is  taught  by  Uni- 
ted Methodist  minister  William  Wylie- 
Kellerman,  who  has  been  jailed  nearly  40 
times  during  protests  at  military  and 
weapons  facilities  in  several  states. 
Students  will  be  asked  to  pray  and  read 
Bible  passages  and  not  necessarily  be  ar- 
rested, he  said. 
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All  I want  for  Christmas  Is  a solar  cooker 


The  Gospel  of  John  gets  less  attention  at 
Christmas  than  Matthew  and  Luke  because  it  has 
no  nativity  story.  But  it  has  a theme  important 
throughout  the  year— Jesus  as  a light  counteract- 
ing the  world’s  darkness. 

A dark  issue  which  has  been  coming  to  the  fore, 
particularly  during  the  past  year,  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  environment.  I have  before  me  the 
December  1 issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor and  the  December  issue  of  National 
Geographic.  Both  are  concerned  about  the  state  of 
the  world.  Indeed,  each  article  in  this  issue  of  the 
Geographic  treats  some  aspect  of  the  problem. 

The  most  poignant  is  one  entitled,  “Population, 
Plenty,  and  Poverty”  which  includes  the  profiles 
of  six  families,  one  each  from  Kenya,  China, 
Hungary,  India,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States.  In- 
cluded for  each  is  a brief  description  of  their 
family  aspirations.  But  the  resources  available  to 
each  is  different.  At  the  beginning  of  the  article 
we  are  told  that  a baby  born  in  the  U.S.  imposes 
more  than  100  times  the  stress  on  the  world’s 
resources  as  a child  born  in  Bangladesh.  Why  is 
this  so?  “Babies  from  Bangladesh  do  not  grow  up 
to  own  automobiles  and  air  conditioners  or  to  eat 
grain-fed  beef.  Their  lifestyles  do  not  require 
huge  quantities  of  minerals  and  energy,  nor  do 
their  activities  seriously  undermine  the  life-sup- 
port capability  of  the  entire  planet.” 

One  finds  that  three  of  these  families  are  in 
fairly  comfortable  circumstances:  in  China, 
Hungary,  and  the  U.S.  The  family  in  India  is  seen 
as  “on  the  edge,”  while  the  Kenyan  and  Brazilian 
families  are  struggling  to  meet  their  family  goals. 
I find  it  interesting  to  see  that  the  U.S.  family  is 
identified  as  Christian.  And  without  making  a big 
issue  about  it,  the  article  illustrates  dramatically 
one  way  the  American  family  uses  excess 
energy— by  running  around  a lot. 

The  Brogans  of  North  Carolina  are  presented 
as  a pious,  wholesome  family,  but  they  like  to 
travel.  They  own  two  vehicles  and  take  some  18 
weekend  trips  a year.  I wonder  if  by  selecting  this 
family  the  magazine  wants  to  imply  that  North 
American  Christians  as  a group  are  no  less  waste- 
ful of  energy  than  anyone  else.  I would  expect 
that  this  is  true.  We  like  to  travel,  and  it  takes 
energy  to  do  it— energy  which  is  available  to  us  at 
ridiculously  low  prices. 

If  the  Geographic  is  trying  to  make  a point 
about  Christians,  it  is  caught  in  its  own  trap.  If  I 
counted  correctly,  that  special  issue  carries  nine 


ads  for  automotive  vehicles,  only  one  of  which 
would  be  a true  economy  car.  This  is  in  line  with 
the  subtitle  of  the  section  on  the  U.S.,  “Geared  to 
Consumption.”  It  seems  to  be  what  we  do  best. 

Like  Paul  in  Romans  7:24  we  may  say, 
“Wretched  people  that  we  are!  Who  will  deliver 
us  from  this  body  of  death?”  The  Geographic  has 
only  general  solutions.  It  suggests  two  methods  of 
coping.  One  is  to  produce  more  food  and  the  other 
is  to  control  population  so  that  those  who  are 
born  can  have  a decent  life. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  Geographic  does  not 
prescribe  a neat  solution  is  that  there  is  none.  The 
problems  of  the  environment  have  been  brought 
on  by  individual  and  corporate  decisions.  If  they 
are  to  be  solved  it  will  be  only  in  the  same  way,  by 
people  who  decide  they  care  enough  about  the 
world  and  the  fate  of  their  grandchildren  to  make 
the  changes  for  life  on  this  planet  to  survive. 
Recently  I learned  that  one  of  those  who  has  been 
trying  to  do  something  is  Robert  Metcalf,  a bac- 
teriologist at  California  State  University,  Sacra- 
mento. He  is  promoting  a device  which  is  able  to 
cook  food  by  sunlight.  Metcalf  went  to  Guatemala 
and  conducted  workshops  on  how  to  construct 
and  use  this  cooker,  a box  with  aluminum  foil  and 
glass  to  magnify  the  sun’s  rays.  As  reported  in 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  October  27,  he 
returned  to  Guatemala  six  months  later  and 
found  that  56  families  were  using  it. 

The  solar  cooker  is  best  adapted  for  use  in 
tropical  climates.  These  are  the  areas  most  in 
need  of  it  because  they  largely  cook  with  wood 
and  wood  is  running  short. 

As  for  us,  we  need  no  solar  cooker.  We  have 
plenty  of  wood,  oil,  electricity — whatever  it  takes 
to  do  the  cooking.  But  maybe  we  ought  to 
consider  it  also.  A solar  cooker  could  be  one  small 
step  toward  moderating  our  prodigal  use  of 
energy.  According  to  the  Monitor,  plans  for  the 
cooker  can  be  had  for  $1  from  Solar  Box  Cookers 
International,  1823  11th  St.,  Sacramento,  CA 
95814.  On  November  18 1 wrote  for  a set  of  plans 
but  I have  not  received  them  yet. 

The  message  of  the  angels  in  Luke  2:14  is 
“peace,  good  will  among  men.”  Since  Jesus  was 
born  among  Jewish  people,  this  must  have  meant 
a Jewish  peace,  or  shalom.  If  there  is  to  be  shalom 
for  mankind,  they  all  need  to  be  adequately  fed. 
This  is  not  being  done  now,  in  part  because  there 
are  too  few  people  with  a vision  like  Robert 
Metcalf’s. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Has  the  Mennonite  pendulum  swung 
hopelessly  away  from  firm,  personal 
beliefs  toward  mushy  ambiguity? 


If  not  now 


by  Merle  Good 

Is  it  possible  to  follow  Christ  in  a vacuum,  with 
no  concrete  expression  of  our  faith  showing? 
Whether  it’s  race  relations  or  modest  dress, 
servanthood  education  or  business  ethics,  has  the 
Mennonite  pendulum  swung  hopelessly  away 
from  firm,  personal  beliefs  toward  mushy  ambi- 
guity? Can  we  be  known  as  a people  who  stand  up 
for  our  faith  in  life  now,  rather  than  be  known  as 
a people  who  used  to  express  our  convictions  in 
our  lives?  Or  is  it  too  late? 

In  1921,  a 20-year-old  Frenchman  was  on  a 
map-drawing  mission  with  the  French  Army  in 
Morocco.  He  had  recently  come  to  the  conviction 


of  conscientious  objection,  though  his  Protestant 
church  did  not  support  him  in  it.  He  was  sur- 
prised one  day  when  he  and  the  two  dozen  other 
soldiers  were  issued  guns  and  bullets.  He  thought 
he  had  volunteered  to  help  with  mapping;  he 
wanted  no  part  of  the  shooting.  So  he  left  his  gun 
and  cartridges  behind  when  they  went  out  on 
their  expedition. 

His  lieutenant  was  not  amused.  When  the 
young  man,  Andre  Trocme,  explained  that  he  was 
a conscientious  objector,  the  lieutenant  pointed 
out  the  jeopardy  into  which  he  had  put  his  fellow 
soldiers.  The  area  was  dangerous  and  their  group 


could  be  attacked  by  robbers  or  dissidents  at  any 
moment.  His  action  had  endangered  the  lives  of 
others.  The  lieutenant  emphasized  that  he 
believed  that  Andre’s  conviction  should  have  been 
expressed  earlier. 

That  experience  riveted  into  the  spirit  of  Andr6 
Trocme  the  belief  that,  to  be  effective,  one  must 
state  oneself  or  take  one’s  stand  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity.  Delay  only  lessens  the 
clarity  and  effectiveness  of  one’s  conviction. 

I’ve  thought  of  this  story  often  in  recent  years. 
Many  of  us  Mennonites  choose  to  delay  or  avoid 
expression  of  our  convictions  and  beliefs.  The 
methods  we  employ  are  many,  and  often  subtle. 
Here  are  four: 

1.  We  delight  in  asking  “The  Question.” 

Sometimes  it’s  whispered  or  murmured.  Many 
times  it’s  said  with  a laugh. 

The  Question  sounds  innocent  enough:  “Do  you 
still  do  that?”  But  it’s  more  complicated  than 
that.  Here  are  some  variations  you  may  recog- 
nize: 

How  many  times  can  people  hear  their 
convictions  referred  to  as  ‘hang-ups’ 
before  they  begin  to  refer  to  that 
conviction  in  the  same  way? 

— “Do  you  still  wash  feet  at  your  church?” 

—“That  baggage  of  yours  about  capital  punish- 
ment is  sorta  out  of  date,  wouldn’t  you  say?” 

—“Are  you  still  uptight  about  appearances?” 

—“I  see  you’ve  still  got  hang-ups  about  that 
charismatic  stuff!” 

— “Are  you  still  afraid  of  what  your  parents 
will  say  if  you  start  working  on  Sundays?” 

— “You  still  think  that  integrating  your  church 
is  relevant  at  all?” 

—“Thank  God,  we  aren’t  hung  up  on  peripheral 
things  like  driving  buggies  and  plain  dress  and 
stuff.  We  deal  with  basics.” 


Merle  Good,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  the  founder/director,  along 
with  his  wife,  Phyllis,  of  The  People’s  Place,  a Mennonite/ 
Amish  heritage  center. 


—“Are  you  still  tripping  around  with  that  gar- 
bage that  Christianity’s  unique  in  some  way?” 

— “You  mean  you  still  have  daily  devotions? 
Every  day?” 

Any  one  of  these  questions  sounds  innocent 
enough.  But  if  one  keeps  a running  diary  of  The 
Question  and  its  many  variations,  it  becomes 
startling.  Sometimes  in  the  span  of  one  commit- 
tee meeting,  or  one  sermon,  or  one  visit,  varia- 
tions of  The  Question  are  expressed  as  many  as 
two  or  three  dozen  times. 

I’ve  noticed  that  when  we  use  The  Question,  our 
tone  usually  indicates  that  we  believe  our  way  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  person  we  are  talking  to  or 
about.  The  word  still  is  the  key.  The  implications 
dripping  from  “still”  clearly  ridicule  anyone  who 
continues  in  a belief  or  practice  which  we’ve 
either  abandoned  or  never  embraced. 

Although  The  Question  is  often  asked  in  an  off- 
hand manner,  it  clearly  intends  to  intimidate,  to 
confuse  the  situation,  and  to  gain  the  upper  hand. 
Perhaps  it  reflects  inferiority  feelings  on  the  part 
of  the  questioner.  In  the  onslaught  of  rapid 
change,  many  of  us  feel  lost  and  unsure  of  our- 
selves. Nevertheless,  The  Question  tears  down;  it 
does  not  build  up. 

The  Question  seems  most  damaging  when 
voiced  in  leadership  settings.  “Wouldn’t  we  be 
lucky  if  we  could  still  have  the  problems  to  solve 
that  faced  leaders  50  years  ago!”  And  everyone 
laughs. 

But  why?  Can  persons  who  need  to  constantly 
make  fun  of  past  leaders  and  past  problems 
possibly  muster  the  maturity  and  the  sensitivity 
to  the  Spirit  to  be  good  leaders  now,  today? 

2.  We  use  the  words  “hang-up”  and  “hag- 
gage,”  not  only  about  others’  beliefs  and 
practices,  but  also  about  our  own  convictions. 

Take  the  issue  of  conscientious  objection,  for 
instance.  How  many  times  can  a young  person 
hear  a conviction  of  his  or  hers  referred  to  as  a 
“hang-up”  before  that  young  person  begins  to 
refer  to  that  conviction  in  the  same  way?  “I’m 
sorry  I have  this  hang-up  about  conscientious  ob- 
jection, guys,  so  please  don’t  mind  me.” 

Take  a closer  look.  What  is  happening?  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  validity  of  the  belief.  It  is  a 
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matter  of  intimidation.  We  apologize  for  our  con- 
victions when  we’re  feeling  cowered  by  peer 
pressure. 

I believe  that  sooner  or  later  a faithful  Chris- 
tian will  part  company  with  the  mainstream.  And 
when  we  take  that  stand,  whatever  it  is,  those 
from  whom  we’ve  parted  will  usually  call  our 
concerns  “peripheral  baggage.”  Wherever  one 
draws  the  line— on  any  issue — can  always  be 
made  to  look  ridiculous. 

Incidentally,  sometimes  it  appears  that  we  are 
more  willing  to  support  members  of  Mennonite 
fellowships  in  other  parts  of  the  world  than  we 
are  to  support  members  of  our  own  congrega- 
tions. We  expect  that  Mennonites  in  Zaire,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Honduras  will  have  developed  specific 
convictions  about  their  faith.  But  we  joke  when 
members  in  our  own  Sunday  school  classes  take  a 
stand. 

3.  Many  Mennonites  want  to  fade  into  the 
crowd.  We’ve  become  weary  of  being 
“distinguishable.”  It  might  be  education,  or  ap- 
pearance, or  peace  and  justice  issues.  For  some 
it’s  even  the  name  “Mennonite.”  Many  of  us  don’t 
want  to  stand  out.  We’re  tired  of  that.  We  want 
respect  and  respectability.  We  fancy  the  idea  of 
leaven  in  the  society  more  than  the  image  of  light 
in  the  darkness. 

Occasionally  one  is  startled  to  hear  parents 
agonize  about  the  lack  of  faith  in  their  children. 
Many  of  these  parents  have  spent  much  of  their 
adult  lives  complaining  about  the  church  and 
chuckling  at  the  conviction  of  others.  Seldom 
have  their  children  seen  them  risk  a stand  for 
something  they  firmly  believe  in.  Yet  they  seem 
amazed  that  their  children  haven’t  found  faith  at- 
tractive. 

Faith  without  positive  concrete  expression  is 
not  faith. 

4.  We  practice  a new  legalism  and  a new  uni- 
formity, but  we  deny  it.  The  legalism  of  change 
has  nearly  undone  us.  We  Mennonites  have  been 
so  intent  on  demolishing  any  hint  of  the  old  le- 
galism of  rules  and  restrictions  that  this  new  le- 
galism has  crept  up  on  us  by  surprise.  Many 
leaders  would  deny  that  they  are  legalistic,  yet 
they  keep  praising  change  by  setting  up  the  straw 
man  of  the  past  and  knocking  him  down  with  the 
gospel  of  new  wineskins. 

The  new  legalism  as  I’ve  witnessed  it  suggests 
that  persons  who  do  not  change,  on  any  given 
issue,  are  not  only  behind  the  times — they  may  be 
lacking  in  Christian  dedication.  Mennonite  Chris- 
tians who  are  both  hip  and  devout  will  embrace 
and  espouse  change  because  “Christ  taught  us 


that  ‘new’  is  better,  didn’t  he?”  Acculturation  is 
the  natural  result  of  such  a gospel. 

It’s  true  that  our  Lord  brought  a new  age  and 
that  new  birth  and  new  life  energize  our  Chris- 
tian hope.  But  it’s  also  true  that  Christ  brought 
comfort  and  peace,  a sense  of  stability  and  refuge, 
a firm  rock  in  shifting  sands. 

The  new  uniformity  may  be  just  as  deceptive. 

Much  energy  has  been  expended  over  the  years  in 
throwing  off  our  old  uniformness.  “We  need 
unity,  not  uniformity”  has  been  sloganeered  into 
a household  cliche. 

Yet  we  Mennonites  have  experienced  enough 
community  that  we  automatically  seek  uni- 
formity! So  now  we  are  uniformly  timid  in  not 
sharing  our  convictions  with  each  other  because 
we  know  that  many  in  our  congregations  don’t 
hold  those  same  convictions.  This  uniformity  of 
hesitation  and  silence  has  become  a major  “all  or 
nothing”  deterrent  to  the  expression  of  the  faith- 
life  among  us. 

Many  of  us  don’t  want  to  stand  out 
We’re  tired  of  that  We  want  respect  and 
respectability. 

The  pendulum  has  swung  from  extreme  to 
extreme.  We  used  to  be  reluctantly  uniform  in 
our  convictions;  now  we  are  politely  uniform  in 
our  hesitation,  our  silence,  and  our  mockery. 

Whereas  the  old  discipline  was  enforced  for  many 
by  the  threat  of  exclusion  from  the  communion 
table,  the  new  discipline  gathers  its  clout  from 
the  much  more  subtle  use  of  The  Question  and  the 
fear  of  being  told  that  we  have  “hang-ups.” 

The  new  uniformity  insists  on  consistency.  For 
instance,  if  a couple  tells  our  Sunday  school  class 
that  they’ve  decided  to  give  25  percent  of  their  in- 
come to  the  church,  will  my  knee-jerk  tendency 
be  to  negate  the  seriousness  of  their  commitment 
by  pointing  out  (to  myself)  the  inconsistencies  in 
their  lives?  “Maybe  they  give  a lot,  but  they  sure 
aren’t  very  good  parents.”  Or  “Do  they  think  they 
can  buy  their  way  into  the  kingdom?  Besides, 
they  still  have  that  big  microwave!” 

Why  do  we  pick  people  apart  when  they  express 
firm  beliefs?  It’s  as  though  we’re  saying,  “Hey, 
don’t  even  think  of  expressing  your  faith  until 
you’re  100  percent  consistent!”  But  why?  Sure, 
consistency  should  be  sought  after,  but  some- 
times it  appears  we  are  consistent  only  in  our  in- 
timidation of  each  other. 

What  to  do.  How  do  we  then  live?  Is  it  possible 
to  let  my  faith  express  itself  concretely  if  others 
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in  my  church  don’t  agree?  Or  is  the  new  uni- 
formity of  hesitation,  silence,  and  mockery  the 
only  option? 

What  would  happen  if  each  of  us  began  to  live 
out  our  beliefs  in  our  practices?  What  if  we  asked 
God  for  a cleansing  of  our  attitudes  which  mock 
others?  What  if  we  began  to  celebrate  our  convic- 
tions and  stopped  constantly  apologizing  for  our 
commitments  just  because  not  everyone  else  joins 
us  in  that  specific  persuasion? 

And  what  if  we  learned  to  reinforce  others  in 
their  convictions?  Perhaps  what’s  especially 
needed  is  for  us  to  learn  to  support  someone  who 
wants  to  have  daily  devotions,  even  if  we  our- 
selves choose  a different  approach  to  Bible  study 
and  prayer.  What  if  we  could  communicate 
respect  and  support  to  the  young  person  who 
loses  her  job  because  she  won’t  work  on  Sundays, 
even  if  we  ourselves  have  a Sunday  job?  Can  we 
learn  to  show  support  for  the  Amish  brother  who 
opposes  paying  the  Social  Security  tax  as  well  as 


for  the  Mennonite  sister  who  opposes  paying  the 
war  tax,  even  if  we  ourselves  pay  both? 

This  will  not  be  easy.  It  may  certainly  seem 
awkward,  even  hypocritical.  But  with  the  right 
spirit,  I believe  we  will  be  a stronger  church  if  we 
reinforce  each  other  rather  than  mock  each  other. 

And  who  knows,  if  we  listen  carefully  to  each 
other,  we  may  even  choose  to  join  others  in  some 
of  their  convictions!  Perhaps  our  children  will 
grow  up  in  a church  where  members  are  more 
certain  of  their  beliefs  and  less  snide  and  apolo- 
getic. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  Andre  Trocme’s  ques- 
tion. When  should  we  begin  to  let  our  faith  be 
expressed  in  life?  When  should  we  reach  out  to 
others  and  support  them  in  their  convictions? 

One  of  the  hardest  things  in  life  is  to  begin.  We 
find  many  ways  to  delay  and  to  avoid.  But  the 
time  will  never  be  better. 

The  ancient  saying  puts  it  best:  “If  not  now— 
when?”  4 


Summer  Camp  Week  at 


June  19-23, 1989 


MEMORABLE  ON-CAMPUS  LEARNING  EXPERIENCES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLERS. 

Human  biology:  emphasis  on  lab  investigations  eind  experimentation 

Music:  instrumental  and  vocal  opportunities;  jazz  ensemble;  music  theater 

German:  intensive  language  instruction  focusing  on  speaking  proficiency  and 
authenticity;  utilization  of  latest  learning  technologies 

Soccer:  top-level,  individualized  soccer  instruction;  daily  competition 


For  more  information,  write  or  call: 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  Hcurisonburg, Virginia  22801 

Toll-Free:  (800)  368-2665  Virginia  or  Canada  call  collect:  (703)  433-8711 
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Go  gently,  Nonzaba 


by  David  Neufeld 

The  day  after  we  arrived  at  Dukane,  Nonzaba 
met  us  outside  of  the  village  church.  “If  you  want 
to  live  with  us,  you  are  going  to  have  to  learn  to 
speak  Xhosa,”  she  said.  “We  will  start  tomorrow.” 

Nonzaba  was  68  then.  She  tended  a home  with 
12  grandchildren  and  an  ailing  husband.  She 
walked  with  a slight  limp,  and  she  was  a bit  over- 
weight. For  a Xhosa  woman,  she  was  nice  and 
round.  She  had  been  a schoolteacher  as  a young 
woman,  so  we  accepted  her  offer  to  teach  us  with 
mixed  feelings.  Being  drilled  through  first-grade 
Xhosa  readers  did  not  appeal  to  us. 

But  she  surprised  us.  When  we  went  to  the  first 
lesson,  she  asked  us  what  we  had  wanted  to  say  in 
Xhosa  the  day  before  but  had  not  been  able  to.  A 
few  months  later,  while  we  were  still  learning  in 
this  “language-helper”  style,  we  saw  the  Brewster 
and  Brewster  Language  Acquisition  Made 
Practical  book  for  the  first  time.  Somehow 
Nonzaba  intuitively  knew  the  LAMP  method  of 
language  learning. 

“You  are  like  children,”  she  would  say.  “So  you 
need  to  learn  like  children  here  do.” 

A year  later  my  parents  visited  us.  Nonzaba 
refused  to  speak  English  to  them.  She  forced  us  to 
translate,  so  we  all  knew  we  were  in  the  presence 
of  a true  teacher. 

We  were  still  quite  new  in  Dukane  when  we 
started  building  a house  for  ourselves.  We  were 
putting  on  the  roof  and  had  piled  corrugated  iron 
sheets  and  planks  outside  the  walls  of  the  house 
when  our  neighbor  came  and  suggested  we  pile 
the  materials  in  his  yard  to  keep  them  safe. 

We  thanked  him  but  said  we  did  not  want  to 
trouble  him.  That  night  some  young  men  tried  to 
drive  away  with  the  roofing  materials.  Their 
activity  woke  up  the  dogs;  the  neighbors  ran  out 
to  chase  away  the  would-be  thieves.  This  action 
was  rather  heroic,  considering  that  thieves  are 
often  armed. 

The  next  morning  Nonzaba  came  to  see  us.  “Do 
you  see  now  how  you  trouble  us  by  not  wanting  to 
trouble  us?”  she  asked.  “You  are  not  alone  here.” 
From  that  day  on  we  knew  we  could  go  to 
Nonzaba  for  straight  advice  on  how  to  interpret 
and  function  in  our  new  environment. 

Our  new  house  was  near  Nonzaba’s  home.  So 
we  saw  her  nearly  every  day.  Although  we  could 
see  her  health  steadily  failing  her,  she  continued 
to  be  in  the  middle  of  village  news  and  events. 

One  day  we  saw  her,  cane  in  hand,  slowly,  pain- 
fully climbing  the  hill  to  our  yard. 


David  Neufeld,  Maseru,  Lesotho,  is  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  country  representative,  along  with  his  wife, 
Maggie  Andres,  in  Lesotho. 


She  entered  our  house  and  fell  back  into  a chair 
in  silence.  Her  face  was  covered  with  the  look  of 
sincere  sadness.  “Why  have  you  not  told  me  your 
news?”  she  asked.  “We  are  neighbors  and  yet  I 
have  to  hear  about  the  death  of  your  friend  Rita 
from  people  in  town.  I must  know  everything— all 
of  your  news.” 

It  may  have  been  during  that  same  visit  or 
perhaps  earlier  that  Nonzaba  announced,  “You 
are  my  children.” 

And  so  we  were.  Nothing  we  would  have  done 
could  have  changed  that  fact  once  she  established 
it.  She  was  our  mother. 

Nonzaba  died  a few  weeks  ago.  Her  funeral  was 
a true  celebration  of  her  life.  But  my  eyes  filled 
with  tears  many  times  during  the  ceremony  as  I 
thought  back  to  Nonzaba  our  teacher,  adviser, 
neighbor,  and  mother. 

“Hamba  Kakiihle  mama  wether,  ”(“Go  gently, 
oh  mother  of  ours.”) 

A few  days  after  the  funeral  we  received  a copy 
of  the  new  Herald  Press  hook  Hungry,  Thirsty,  a 
Stranger.  Inside  this  book,  by  Robert  S.  Kreider 
and  Rachel  Waltner  Goossen,  are  stories  of  how 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers  helped 
strangers. 

On  the  front  cover  is  a picture  of  Nonzaba 
teaching  my  wife,  Maggie,  the  “stranger”  in  this 
case,  how  to  carry  water  on  her  head. 


Nonzaba  (left)  with  Maggie  Andres,  the  author’s  wife. 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 


Telemarketing  is 
a disgusting  fad 

Mennonites  are  great  fad  followers!  We 
became  interested  in  minority  groups  in 
the  late  ’60s  and  early  ’70s  after  it  was  in 
our  best  interest  to  do  so  and  had  become 
socially  acceptable.  We  became  interested 
in  lifestyle  and  community  issues  after 
the  counterculture  movement  brought 
such  activities  into  vogue.  After  we  saw 
some  sound  theological  reasons  and  found 
a method  we  could  tie  to  our  ov/n  Ana- 
baptist tradition,  we  incorporated  such 
issues  and  discussion  into  the  life  of  the 
church.  We  also  have  become  interested 
in  the  feminist  movement  after  it  has 
been  an  issue  in  society.  Is  it  because  of 
our  love,  compassion,  and  sense  of  justice, 
or  has  the  rightness  of  the  issue  pushed 
us  to  the  point  where  we  can  do  no  other? 

Now  don’t  get  me  wrong.  I believe 
strongly  in  each  of  the  above  issues  just 
mentioned.  In  fact,  I often  feel  as  though 
we’ve  failed  miserably,  letting  society  set 
the  agenda  rather  than  the  people  of  God 
taking  appropriate  leadership.  Too  often 
in  our  circles  once  the  issue  is  no  longer  of 
interest  in  society  we,  too,  lose  interest 
and  return  to  original  patterns  of  be- 
havior. (Case  in  point:  the  growing  occur- 
rences of  openly  expressed  racism  within 
the  membership  of  the  church  ) 

In  taking  leadership  or  in  following  the 
latest  fad,  we  must,  however,  learn  to 
show  some  discretion. 

The  latest  fad  or  “in”  method  of  mar- 
keting communication  is  “telemarket- 
ing.” Shall  we,  too,  jump  on  the  band 
wagon  again  and  use  this  rude,  un- 
thoughtful, and  disgusting  manner  to  sell 
the  church?  I trust  we,  as  the  church,  are 
more  thoughtful  and  sensitive  to  peoples’ 
privacy  and  home  life  than  is  the  general 
public  who’ll  do  anything  to  make  a quick 
buck  or  gather  information  for  the  latest 
survey.  Can  not  we  find  a more  sensitive, 
caring,  and  appealing  manner  in  which  to 
expand- the  cause  of  Christ? 

A place  to  begin  might  be  to  get  to 
know  our  neighbors,  become  their 
friends,  and  genuinely  care  about  them. 
How  many  of  us  drive  out  of  our  neigh- 
borhoods to  go  to  church  without  anyone 
else  going  with  us  or  going  anywhere,  for 
that  matter?  Or  are  the  neighbors  too 
close?  They  may  see  that  what  we  preach 
and  how  we  live  don’t  match  up.  Besides, 
we  wouldn’t  want  to  infringe  or  push  our 
religion  on  our  neighbors.  Yet  we  become 
more  than  willing  to  infringe,  push,  in- 
trude, and  interrupt  the  home  life  of  the 
unknown  someone  “out  there”  who  is  un- 


fortunate enough  to  have  received  our 
call. 

I believe  telemarketing  the  church  is 
not  in  keeping  with  our  Anabaptist  the- 
ology. I believe  our  understanding  of 
church  membership  is  one  that  calls 
people  to  a faith  and  lifestyle  of  disciple- 
ship  and  not  to  some  gimmicky  program. 
Such  an  approach  would  leave  me  with  a 
very  negative  attitude  toward  the  church 
calling  me.  In  fact  it  would  take  all  my 
Christian  powers  to  remain  civil  to  such 
an  intruder,  and  it  would  do  nothing  for 
the  cause  of  Christ. 

— John  A.  Miller,  Calgary,  Alta. 


Pray  for 

seminary  teachers 

This  story  warmed  this  pastor’s  heart. 
Marlene  Kropf,  in  a Sunday  school  class 
at  Belmont  Church,  reported  that  she  had 
received  a letter  which,  she  said,  would 
change  her  teaching  at  Associated  Men- 
nonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  The  writer 
had  seen  a schedule  indicating  that  Mar- 
lene was  teaching  a class  at  AMBS.  He 
wrote  that  he  would  pray  for  her  while 
she  was  teaching.  That  person’s  suppor- 
tive intercessory  prayer  strengthens 
Marlene.  No  doubt  her  teaching  will  be 
more  insightful  and  transformational. 

To  walk  into  a classroom  and  teach 
church  leaders  is  a serious  and  over- 
whelming responsibility.  Knowing  that 
someone  will  intercede  for  their  ministry 
of  developing  leaders  will  empower 
seminary  teachers.  I write  to  encourage 
you  to  consider  the  call  to  pray  for  a 
seminary  teacher. 

Below  is  a list  of  teachers  at  AMBS  and 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary.  I en- 
courage those  of  you  who  feel  a call  to 
pray  for  one  or  more  seminary  professors 
to  write  them  a letter  pledging  your 
prayer  support  for  them  during  this  next 
year.  Ask  them  what  they  will  be  teach- 
ing and  how  you  can  best  pray  for 
them.— Duane  Beck,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

AMBS 

David  Augsburger 
Richard  Burkholder 
Howard  Charles 
C.  J.  Dyck 
Jacob  Elias 
Dennis  Hollinger 
Richard  Kauffman 
Marlene  Kropf 
Roelf  Kuitse 
Millard  Lind 
Dennis  Martin 
Gary  Martin 
Marlin  Miller 
Ben  Ollenburger 


Henry  Poettcker 
Gertrude  Roten 
Erick  Sawatzky 
Mary  Schertz 
Daniel  Schipani 
Orlando  Schmidt 
Marcus  Smucker 
Erland  Waltner 
June  Alliman  Yoder 
Perry  Yoder 

EMS 

Don  Augsburger 
George  Brunk  III 
James  Engle 
John  Martin 
Herman  Reitz 
Duane  Sider 
Anil  Solanki 
Edward  Stoltzfus 
Dorothy  Jean  Weaver 
Lawrence  Yoder 

Who  is 
our  God? 

When  people’s  opinions  and  insights 
are  valued  in  the  church  only  when  and  if 
they  have  become  financially  successful 
and  when  we  think  that  problems  are 
plved  and  needs  met  individually  and  in- 
stitutionally always  by  what  money  can 
h uy,  then  I think  our  god  must  be  money. 

\ When  people  with  less  formal  educa- 
tion are  considered  illiterate  and  incap- 
able of  offering  insights  and  suggestions 
worth  considering,  then  I think  our  god 
must  be  education. 

When  we  feel  that  in  order  to  be  worth- 
while Christians,  we  need  to  be  con- 
stantly dashing  from  one  event  and 
program  or  project  to  another,  then  I 
think  our  god  must  be  activity. 

When  those  in  positions  of  authority 
feel  comfortable  in  imposing  their  ideas 
and  programs  without  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  input,  thought,  and  prayer  on 
the  part  of  all  those  involved,  then  I think 
our  god  must  be  power. 

When  decisions  are  arrived  at  and 
problems  dealt  with  purely  on  legal  con- 
siderations rather  than  promoting  com- 
passion, justice,  and  mutual  caring,  then 
I think  our  god  must  be  legalism. 

When  it  is  more  important  to  protect 
our  image  and  reputation  individually 
and  corporately  than  it  is  to  face  and  deal 
with  issues  honestly  and  openly,  then  I 
think  our  god  must  be  prestige. 

God  is  our  heavenly  Father.  He  loves 
and  values  all  his  children  equally  as  any 
good  parent  does.  Let  us  put  forth  more 
effort  to  do  this  in  the  affairs  of  his 
church.  I wonder  if  the  church  can  grow 
until  we  do.  ~ 

— Frances  Weber,  Fergus,  Ont. 
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An  idea 
for  hospitality 

In  response  to  our  inquiries  the  pastors 
responded  variously.  “There’s  no  prec- 
edent for  that,  so  we  can’t  do  it.”  “I’m 
sorry,  we  can’t  because  our  insurance 
doesn’t  cover  that  sort  of  thing.”  “We’ve 
been  ‘burned’  too  often  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing.”  “We’re  not  set  up  for  that.”  Or 
simply,  “No,  we  don’t  do  that.” 

The  inquiries  were  made  by  my  wife 
and  me  as  we  traversed  the  Southwest 
and  West  by  bicycle.  The  nature  of  the  in- 
quiry was  understandably  difficult.  We 
wanted  to  be  allowed  to  stay  overnight  in 
these  pastors’  churches.  We  also  knew  we 
posed  a threat  to  persons  who  did  not 
know  us.  But  we  desired  to  find  Christian 
fellowship  as  well  as  an  inexpensive 
house  of  hospitality. 

But  we  were  forced  to  abandon  our 
search  for  fellowship  in  this  way.  For  as 
we  queried  pastors,  we  were  shoved  off  by 
the  aforementioned  (and  various  other) 
responses.  Or,  possibly  even  more  tragi- 
cally, we  were  sent  down  the  pipeline  of 
the  church’s  system  of  hospitality.  We 
came  to  call  this  system  “institutionalized 
hospitality.” 

Many  of  us  recognize  the  system,  for 
quite  possibly  our  churches  are  part  of 
such  a system.  But  the  scenario  is  carried 
out  something  like  this:  First,  someone 
contacts  the  church  in  need  of  a place  to 
stay.  We,  the  church,  let  them  know  that 
there  is  a church  alliance  in  the  com- 
munity to  handle  this  sort  of  thing.  They 
are  instructed  to  go  to  the  local  police  sta- 
tion to  be  checked  out  (we  have  the  civil 
authorities  do  our  screening  for  us).  And 
upon  clearing  police  scrutiny,  the  person 
is  issued  a voucher  for  a room  in  the  local 
motor  lodge  (where,  incidentally,  no  one 
in  our  churches  would  ever  stay). 

This  system  certainly  does  provide  a 
form  of  hospitality.  But  is  it  the  kind  of 
hospitality  that  the  church  should  be  pro- 
viding? The  question  of  what  to  do  with 
such  requests  is  not  an  easy  one.  But  one 
pastor  with  whom  we  talked  concurred 
that  the  gospel  challenges  such  a mode  of 
hospitality  that  allows  us  to  remain  un- 
sullied and  untouched  by  the  ones  in 
need.  Yes  the  question  remained:  What  is 
a good  method  of  hosting  persons  in  need 
of  room  and  board? 

As  we  mused  over  this  question  we 
came  up  with  an  option  that  we  offer  to 
the  church.  This  is  only  one  option.  How- 
ever, it  is  one  that  attempts  to  walk  in  the 
light  of  a Savior  who  reached  out  to  touch 
lepers,  to  weep  with  the  bereaved,  and  to 
interact  with  the  marginalized  persons  of 
his  society.  It  is  not  a strict  system,  but 
maybe  it  will  prod  discussion  so  that  we 
may  more  worthily  host  those  that  are 
sent  our  way. 

We  propose  that  each  church  identify  4- 


6 persons  in  their  body  who  could  func- 
tion as  a hospitality  committee.  These 
persons  would  be  willing  to  open  their 
own  homes  to  persons  requesting  lodging. 

Then  when  people  call  up  the  church 
looking  for  a place  to  stay,  the  pastor 
would  explain  the  system  and  refer  them 
to  members  of  the  committee.  The  person 
inquiring  would  be  given  the  phone  num- 
bers of  the  members  to  contact  if  he  or 
she  wanted  to  pursue  this  type  of  ar- 
rangement. If  so,  the  person  would  be 
hosted  in  one  of  the  homes  of  the  commit- 
tee members. 

This  type  of  arrangement  takes  the 
responsibility  from  tbe  pastor  alone  and 
disperses  it  in  the  congregation.  And  as 
the  committee  engages  in  its  ministry,  it 


can  share  with  the  congregation  the  fruits 
of  the  committee  members’  interaction 
with  the  hosted  persons. 

As  with  any  legitimate  ministry  within 
the  church,  the  fruit  of  this  one  will  be 
bittersweet.  Joy  will  be  mixed  with  sor- 
row and  triumph  intermingled  with 
failure.  The  committee  members  will 
share  with  the  congregation  the  times 
they  “get  burned.”  And  the  congregation 
will  uphold  them.  But  conversely,  the 
congregation  will  also  share  in  the  joys  of 
true  hospitality  and  stories  of  sharing  the 
gospel  through  word  and  deed.  Together 
the  congregation  will  grow  in  its  under- 
standing of  what  it  means  to  be  a disciple 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

— Phil  Detweiler,  New  Orleans,  La. 


HESSTON  COLLEGE 
TWO-YEAR  PROGRAM  IN 
PASTORAL  MINISTRIES 


• Is  for  the  person  who  is  already  in  congregational 
leadership  or  who  has  been  called  to  pastoral  ministry. 

• Prepares  graduates  for  pastoral  responsibilities  in  two 
years.  The  Associate  of  Arts  degree  provides  an 
excellent  foundation  for  further  study. 


• Responds  to  meeting  leadership  needs  as  the  Mennonite 
Church  reaches  for  Vision  ’95  goals. 

• Is  made  affordable  through  generous  financial  aid 
assistance.  Specially  designed  services  for  students  with 
families. 


The  encouragement  and 
affirmation  we  received  from  our 
pastor  and  congregation  were  very 
influential  in  our  decision  to  come  to 
Hesston’s  Pastoral  Ministries 
Program.  We  are  excited  to  see  the 
direction  the  program  is  moving  and 
grateful  for  the  way  it  is  equipping  us 
to  either  go  directly  into  the  ministry 
or  to  continue  our  education  if  we 
desire. 

Jerry,  Denise  and  Joshua  Kandel 
Wooster,  Ohio 


Contact:  Howard  Keim 

Hesston  College  Center  for  Bible  Study 
1-800-835-2026  (toll  free) 

1-316-327-8222  (In  Kansas  call  collect) 

P.O.  Box  3000  • Hesston,  Kansas  67062 

Hesston  College 
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Life  with  an  aicohoiic  father 


by  a Mennonite  pastor 

I’m  an  adult  child  of  an  alcoholic  father.  I’m  39 
years  old,  and  I have  been  living  away  from  my 
parents  for  the  last  21  years.  Usually  I don’t  want 
to  visit  them,  either.  On  occasion,  when  I have 
hopes  that  there  has  been  significant  change,  we 
go  back  for  a visit.  It  never  fails,  though,  that  we 
leave  them  feeling  even  more  disappointed  than 
before. 

My  father  had  been  a quiet  farm  boy  until  he 
came  home  from  World  War  II.  My  grandmother 


Twenty-one  years  of  running  away  from 
alcohol  and  trying  to  forget  the  past 
didn’t  do  anything. 


told  me  that  he  was  not  the  same  person  who  left. 
My  mother  and  father  met  in  the  bar  that  my 
mother’s  parents  owned. 

I have  very  few  memories  of  my  childhood. 

Most  of  that  has  been  blocked  out  because  life 
was  too  painful,  at  least  that’s  what  the  counsel- 
ors tell  me. 

Dealing  with  my  past.  About  2V2  years  ago  I 
began  experiencing  stress  with  my  previous  con- 
gregation, along  with  repeated  bouts  of  severe 
headaches.  A pastor  friend  suggested  that  I deal 
with  my  past — in  particular,  the  alcoholic  family 
situation.  In  these  last  2V2  years  I have  learned  a 
lot  about  alcoholism  and  its  effects  on  people. 

Deuteronomy  5:9  says,  “For  I,  the  Lord  your 
God,  am  a jealous  God,  punishing  the  children  for 
the  sin  of  the  fathers  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  those  who  hate  me”  (NIV). 

One  of  the  things  I have  learned  is  that  the 
worst  pain  of  alcoholism  may  not  be  the  pain 
experienced  by  the  alcoholic.  My  father  will  not 
acknowledge  any  pain  related  to  his  alcoholism. 

In  fact,  he  doesn’t  even  admit  he  is  one. 

As  in  Deuteronomy  5:9,  the  sin  of  the  fathers 
results  in  pain  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
Alcoholism  is  a destructive,  hostile  environment 
in  which  to  raise  children.  Alcohol  does  not  affect 
just  the  person  drinking;  it  affects  everyone.  It  af- 
fects husband,  wife,  children,  co-workers,  and 
friends. 

There  was  embarrassment.  I was  terribly  em- 
barrassed by  my  father’s  drinking.  My  friends 
called  my  father  an  “alky.” 

A friend  once  said,  “Everyone  knows  your  old 
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man  is  just  a worthless  alky.”  I broke  a finger  try- 
ing to  punch  him  out. 

I hated  being  forced  by  my  mom  to  call  the  bar 
to  ask  Dad  to  come  home.  Or  even  worse,  being 
sent  into  the  bar  to  get  him  to  come  out. 

Life  in  my  parents’  home  was  hell  on  earth.  My 
father  was  gentle  and  subdued  when  he  was 
drinking.  He  was  hostile,  angry,  and  many  times 
violent  when  not  drinking.  At  times,  I found 
myself  wishing  he  were  drinking,  wishing  he 
were  sober  when  he  was  drunk,  and  wishing  he 
would  just  die.  I wanted  him  to  die  so  I wouldn’t 
have  to  live  with  the  embarrassment. 

Lots  of  guilt.  There  was  also  guilt.  And  I had 
lots  of  it.  If  Dad  was  late,  I feared  that  my  wish 
had  come  true  and  that  I had  caused  his  death  by 
wishing  it.  If  he  arrived  in  a violent  mood,  my 
wish  came  back  stronger  than  ever. 

I remember  listening  to  my  father’s  complaints 
about  my  mother,  sisters,  brother,  work,  and  life 
in  general.  My  father  didn’t  listen  to  my  com- 
plaints. No  one  did. 

Life  in  an  alcoholic  home  means  doing  without. 
The  alcoholic  will  get  his  fix  first.  The  other  needs 
such  as  school  pictures,  family  vacations,  and  pic- 
nics come  way  down  the  list.  In  normal  families, 
the  family  itself  and  especially  the  children  are 
the  main  focus.  In  an  alcoholic  home,  the  alco- 
holic is  the  center  of  attention.  The  world  totally 
revolves  around  their  behavior. 

There  was  constant  conflict  in  our  home.  I can 
remember  many  times  lying  in  bed  and  hearing 
my  parents  argue  for  what  seemed  like  hours. 
They  always  argued  over  Dad’s  drinking.  There 
were  threats  of  violence  and  suicide.  I can  still  see 
the  .38-caliber  pistol  in  my  father’s  top  dresser 
drawer.  I can  still  remember  the  fear  of  the 
family  murders  you  read  about  in  the  paper. 

My  sisters  and  brother  and  I would  talk  among 
ourselves  and  with  our  mom  to  work  out  ways  to 
avoid  getting  Dad  all  worked  up.  If  one  of  us 
made  him  angry,  that  person  lived  not  only  with 
Dad’s  wrath  but  also  with  the  wrath  of  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

There  were  many  things  you  didn’t  do  to  Dad. 
You  didn’t  walk  between  him  and  the  TV.  You 
didn’t  disagree  with  anything  he  said.  You  didn’t 
talk  back.  You  didn’t  look  at  him  strangely.  You 
didn’t  cry  without  having  something  to  cry  about. 
And  there  was  plenty  to  cry  about  in  our  home. 
But  he  didn’t  think  so.  He  said  that  we  kids  drove 
him  to  drink. 

Children  are  not  allowed  to  be  children  in  an  al- 
coholic home.  They  are  to  be  miniature  adults. 
And  that  is  not  possible.  In  alcoholic  homes. 
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children  grow  up  quickly.  I learned  at  an  early 
age  how  to  avoid  or,  at  least,  minimize  negatives. 

I was  supposed  to  “work  and  be  productive.”  I did 
this  on  my  uncle’s  and  grandparents’  farm.  When 
I was  working  and  not  being  a child,  I was  okay. 
Even  there,  though,  nothing  but  the  best  was 
good  enough. 

Through  high  school  my  only  goal  was  to  get 
away  from  home  after  graduation.  I wanted  to 
forget  that  place  and  the  pain,  hurt,  and  disap- 
pointment I had  experienced  there.  The  funny 
thing  is,  what  I had  lived  with,  I had  also  learned. 
By  the  age  of  17 1 had  started  down  the  road  of  al- 
cohol. It  was  a big  deal  to  go  20  miles  across  the 
state  line  to  a city  where  you  could  drink  at  age 
18 — or  even  earlier  if  you  had  a false  ID,  as  I did. 
After  football  and  basketball  games  the  team  and 
everyone  else  would  head  south  to  drink.  Satur- 
day nights  and  Sunday  afternoons  were  spent  in 
the  bars.  Some  of  my  high  school  friends  are  now 
alcoholics.  Some  of  us  have  walked  away  from  it. 

My  brother  went  down  the  same  path.  But  he 
complicated  it  with  other  drugs.  When  Mom  and 
Dad  took  him  to  get  counseling,  the  counselor 
said  that  the  whole  family  was  messed  up  be- 
cause of  alcohol.  He  told  my  parents  that  they 
needed  counseling  first.  They  didn’t  go  back. 

Alcoholism  is  indeed  a family  illness.  In  an  al- 
coholic family,  everybody  gets  sick.  Many  times  it 
isn’t  seen  that  way.  A family  out  on  a Sunday 
drive  is  a good  analogy.  It’s  a lovely  day.  Father  is 
driving.  Suddenly  there  is  a terrible  accident.  The 
whole  family  is  scattered  along  the  roadside.  The 
ambulance  comes  and  picks  up  the  father  and 
rushes  him  to  the  hospital.  The  rest  of  the  family 
is  left,  injured,  lying  in  the  ditch. 

Carrying  the  consequences.  My  sisters  and 
brother  and  I carry  the  consequences  of  a life  of 
drinking.  There  are  ways  to  take  care  of  those 
consequences.  I’ve  been  working  at  that  for  about 
three  years.  I find  that  the  more  I’m  able  to  talk 
about  my  experience,  the  easier  it  is  for  me  to 
deal  with  my  past.  Twenty-one  years  of  running 
away  from  alcohol  and  trying  to  forget  the  past 
didn’t  do  anything. 

If  you  are  not  aware  of  what  goes  on  in  alco- 
holic homes,  then  I hope  that  my  story  has  shed 
some  light  on  the  subject.  If  you  have  had  a 
similar  experience,  then  I hope  that  I have  shown 
you  that  it  is  possible  to  get  help  and  that  it  is 
possible  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  a shattered  child- 
hood and  move  on  to  adulthood  without  going 
down  the  road  of  alcoholism. 

Liquor  improves  with  age.  Age  does  not 
improve  with  liquor. 


On  Sunday  afternoons 

On  Sunday  afternoons 

back  in  the  twenties 

our  famiiy 

not  having  a car 

went  walking 

and  usually  stopped  off 

to  see  what  folks  now  call 

a senior  citizen 

alone  and  lonely 

in  a private  house 

surrounded  mostly 

by  memories  and  books 

and  what  they  never  thought  of 

as  antique  furniture. 

My  sister  and  I 

were  not  too  much  involved 

in  the  adult 

discussion.  We  were  left 
to  fend  for  ourselves, 
explore  the  parlor, 
pick  up  some  rare  book 
which  took  our  fancy, 
eye  the  memorabilia 
on  tables  and  whatnots, 
pictures  on  the  wall 
which  stared  right  back  at  us 
or  sylvan  scenes 
which  claimed  the  name  of  art. 

We  sometimes  were  permitted 
the  stereoscope  to  see 
the  double  pictures 
from  a world  away. 

Our  hostess  might — 
once  in  a while — 
go  to  a drawer  and  find 
a two-cent piece, 
an  ornate  paperweight, 
a china  cat, 
a brooch  or  pencil 
which  she  would  give  us 
to  take  home. 

And  as  the  years  went  by 
and  we  grew  more  adept 
in  conversation 
we  returned  to  visit 
these  venerable  friends 
and  shared  their  wealth 
of  knowledge  and  of  insight 
all  on  our  own. 

But  it  began 

because  our  father  and  mother 
on  Sunday  afternoons 
chose  this  relaxing 

reassuring  restorative  way  to  spend  part 
of  the  day 

of  rest,  our  Sabbath. 

— Thomas  John  Carlisle 
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Touching  the  untouchable 


by  Beryl  H.  Brubaker 

Many  who  work  with  people  with  AIDS  have 
seen  parallels  with  leprosy.  A look  at  a story  of 
leprosy  in  Jesus’  life  will  help  illuminate  these 
parallels  and  suggest  our  responsibilities  to 
people  afflicted  with  AIDS: 

And  there  came  a leper  to  him,  beseeching  him, 
and  kneeling  down  to  him,  and  saying  unto  him, 
“If  thou  roilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean.  "And 
Jesus,  moved  with  compassion,  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  touched  him,  and  saith  unto  him,  “I 
will;  be  thou  clean.  "And  as  soon  as  he  had 
spoken,  immediately  the  leprosy  departed  from 
him,  and  he  was  cleansed.— Mark 

Judaism  had  extensive  law  and  practice  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  those  with  leprosy.  The 
term  “leprosy”  actually  comes  from  a Greek  word 
with  a more  general  meaning.  Other  skin  diseases 
were  included,  or  sometimes  the  word  referred  to 
leprosy  but  not  the  leprosy  of  today. 

In  biblical  times  the  person  with  leprosy  was 
considered  unclean.  We’re  not  sure  what  unclean 
meant,  either.  One  commentator  suggested  that 
unclean  had  less  to  do  with  hygiene  and  more  to 
do  with  morality.  To  be  unclean  was  to  be  unac- 
ceptable in  the  holy  place,  outcast  from  com- 
munity, or  punished  for  evil.  In  fact,  leprosy  was 
often  viewed  as  punishment  for  evil. 

Morality  and  health.  Actually,  I’m  not  sure 
that  it’s  appropriate  to  ask  if  the  word  “unclean” 
related  to  hygiene  or  morality.  I think  maybe  that 
does  violence  to  holistic  thinking.  I believe  the 
Ten  Commandments  teach  certain  principles  be- 
cause these  things  are  good  for  our  health  and 
happiness  as  humans.  Morality  and  health  are 
not  separable. 

So  while  we  can’t  be  sure  what  people  called 
lepers  actually  had  or  exactly  what  unclean 
meant,  we  do  know  that  leprosy  was  a stigma 
that  ostracized  people.  We  also  know  that  in  the 
Talmud  the  Jewish  establishment  went  far  be- 
yond the  instructions  given  in  Leviticus.  Nu- 
merous instructions  were  laid  down  for  the  treat- 
ment of  those  with  leprosy. 

Certainly,  Jesus  would  have  grown  up  in  a so- 
ciety that  learned  to  fear  to  be  near  or  touch  the 
person  with  leprosy.  To  touch  a leper  was  to  be- 
come a leper  yourself;  you  too  became  unclean 
and  had  to  be  cast  out  from  the  community. 

Now  the  encounter  with  Jesus.  This  outcast 
came  to  Jesus  and  pleaded  to  be  made  clean.  He 
said,  “If  you  will,  you  can  make  me  clean.”  In  that 
moment  Jesus  set  himself  off  from  the  society 
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around  him.  He  said,  “I  will.”  And  he  touched  the 
leper.  Not  just  a word,  “Be  clean.”  No,  he  touched 
him — an  act  unheard  of  in  Jesus’  day.  Jesus  was 
now  unclean,  according  to  Jewish  law. 

Those  who  work  with  AIDS  bring  new  under- 
standings to  this  story.  They  may  think  of  Old 
Testament  quarantine  rules  as  helpful  to  some 
degree.  But  then  the  religious  leaders  took  the 
rules  too  far.  Finally,  Jesus  put  things  into 
perspective  again.  Yes,  leprosy  is  contagious.  But, 
no,  it’s  not  very  contagious.  It  has  been  endemic 
in  areas  of  poverty,  filth,  darkness,  and 
overcrowding. 

But  you  don’t  get  leprosy  by  touching  someone. 
You  get  his  disease  by  close  contact  over  time. 
And  the  social  stigma  is  wrong.  Further,  people 
don’t  get  sick  as  punishment  for  sin.  Sickness 
may  be  a consequence  of  our  behavior,  but  it  is 
not  a manifestation  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

Like  leprosy,  AIDS  is  not  easily  gotten  from 
other  people.  Simply  touching  someone  is  not  the 
method  of  transfer.  Although  some  hygienic 
practices  will  help  prevent  AIDS,  the  social 
stigma  attached  to  AIDS  originates  from  human 
fears,  not  godly  commands. 

Jewish  society  branded  people  with  leprosy  by 
calling  them  “lepers.”  We  put  people  with  AIDS 
in  a box  and  dehumanize  them.  Then  we  can  cast 
them  out.  A friend  of  mine  experienced  the 
reality  of  this  when  he  moved  from  being  an 
honored  physician  to  being  a pitied  victim  of  a 
stroke  and  aphasia  and  finally  to  being  shamed 
and  blamed  because  a blood  test  erroneously 
identified  that  he  had  the  AIDS  virus. 

People  at  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  face  decisions 
about  payment  for  care  of  people  with  AIDS. 
Some  members  of  MMA  plans  say,  “Treat  it  like 
any  disease.”  Some  say,  “Don’t  give  a dime  be- 
cause it  is  the  punishment  of  God  for  sexual  im- 
morality.” 

Hysteria  of  the  day.  Let’s  look  at  Jesus.  He 
had  compassion.  He  was  not  taken  in  by  the 
hysteria  of  the  day.  He  flouted  social  rules  that 
were  not  logical  or  godlike.  He  practiced  a healing 
ministry. 

We  are  called  to  be  like  Jesus.  To  risk  to  heal. 

To  touch  the  untouchable.  To  teach  people  the 
truth  about  AIDS  and  how  communicable  it  is 
and  isn’t  and  what  we  need  to  change  in  our  be- 
havior. At  another  time,  Jesus,  in  his  compassion, 
called  for  such  change  when  he  said,  “Neither  do  I 
condemn  thee:  go,  and  sin  no  more”  (John  8:11). 

We  are  called  to  resist  the  pull  of  those  in  our 
midst  who  say  AIDS  is  unclean  and  so  we  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  those  who  have  it.  Be- 
cause, as  Jesus  said,  those  who  are  sick  in  body, 
morals,  or  whatever,  need  healers.  ^ 
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Enlarge 
family 

Join  MCC’s  Global  Family  program 


MCC  is  looking  for  400  new 
sponsors  ready  to  enlarge  their 
families  by  joining  the  Global  Family 
program.  Through  this  sponsorship 
and  education  program  (formerly 
Child  Sponsorship  program), 
participants  make  a commitment  to 
specific  communities,  families  or 
individuals.  In  return  they  will  learn 
about  the  people  they  are 
supporting  and  their  way  of  life.  The 
sponsor  fee  may  help  a young 
person  in  India  go  to  trade  school, 
support  a community  school  in 
Brazil,  or  help  provide  nutritious 
food  for  children  in  Bolivia. 

The  program  now  benefits  about 
1,800  people  in  nine  countries.  The 
goal  is  to  increase  and  broaden 
sponsorships  in  1 989  so  more 
people  can  receive  assistance  and 
more  North  Americans  can  learn 
about  the  world  around  them. 


Canadian  Global  Family  participants 
pay  $20  monthly  or  $240  annually. 
U.  S.  participants  pay  $ 1 5 monthly  or 
$180  annually. 

Write  to: 

GLOBALFAMILY 

Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  MCC  U.S. 

21  South  12th  Street 


Dept.  G,  Box  M 
Akron,  PA  17501 


Church  news 


Church  women  in  Alma  Ata  and  MWC  executive  secretary  Paul  Kraybill  display  one  of  three 
quilts  the  delegation  brought  as  gifts.  The  “friendship  quilts,”  featuring  children’s  art,  were  pre- 
pared by  North  American  churches. 


Changes  in  Soviet  Union  spark 
mass  exodus  of  Mennonites 


Glasnost  and  perestroika  (openness 
and  restructuring)  offer  Soviet  Christians 
unprecedented  freedom  for  outreach  to 
unbelievers.  Ironically,  the  same  changes 
in  Soviet  society  are  making  possible  an 
exodus  that  may  be  calling  into  question 
the  very  survival  of  the  Mennonite 
churches  in  that  nation. 

These  were  some  of  the  impressions 
reported  by  Mennonite  World  Conference 
executive  secretary  Paul  Kraybill  after  a 
four-member  MWC  delegation  concluded 
its  recent  11-day  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  was  the  fifth  such  delegation  since 
1977.  The  participants,  in  addition  to 
Kraybill,  were  three  members  of  the 
MWC  Executive  Committee — Jake  Pauls 
of  Canada,  Hiroshi  Yanada  of  Japan,  and 
Louise  Nussbaumer  of  France.  Mukanza 
Ilunga  of  Zaire,  chair  of  International 
Mennonite  Peace  Committee,  had  also 
been  appointed  to  the  delegation  but  did 
not  receive  visa  authorization  in  time  to 
make  the  trip. 

“New  and  dramatic  stories  of  public 
church  services,  open  air  or  in  public 
buildings,  are  heard,”  said  Kraybill. 
“Many  congregations  have  experienced  an 
influx  of  unbelievers;  sometimes  special 
services  have  drawn  thousands;  some- 
times believers  remain  in  the  basement  or 
outside  so  unbelievers  can  fill  the  church. 
Evangelistic  opportunities  abound. 


There’s  a hunger  and  a search  for  Scrip- 
tures.” 

The  tumultuous  change  has  caught  the 
Christian  church  unprepared,  said 
Kraybill.  Operating  for  years  in  a sur- 
vival mode,  the  churches  developed 
sheltered,  pietistic  communities  with 
rigid  hierarchies.  “There  was  evangelism, 
but  the  absorption  rate  was  slow  enough 
that  the  highly  structured  pattern  was 
undisturbed,”  Kraybill  explained.  “Now 
the  walls  are  breaking  down,  the  survival 
mode  is  obsolete,  the  public  is  knocking  at 
the  door.” 

Yet,  for  many  Mennonites  in  the  Soviet 
Union  the  internal  changes  in  the  country 
are  not  as  significant  as  the  fact  that  the 
spirit  of  “openness”  has  also  opened  the 
door  wider  than  ever  for  emigration.  For 
the  German-speaking  Mennonites,  there 
seems  to  be  little  difficulty  in  getting 
permission  to  leave,  and  the  exodus  may 
well  take  on  a magnitude  of  historic  di- 
mensions in  the  long  tale  of  Mennonite 
migrations. 

“I  don’t  think  there  has  ever  been  such 
a large-scale  peacetime  migration  of  Men- 
nonites in  history,”  said  Kraybill. 
“They’re  leaving  by  the  planeloads.”  Dur- 
ing the  first  eight  months  of  1988  alone, 
about  3,000  Mennonites  emigrated  to 
West  Germany,  and  the  exodus  shows  no 
signs  of  abating. 


In  some  places  churches  are  closing. 
Others  are  left  leaderless.  Where  Men- 
nonites have  worshiped  together  with 
other  believers,  churches  see  gaping  holes 
in  their  community.  Ultimately,  said 
Kraybill,  “The  question  may  well  be 
asked  if  the  Mennonite  church  in  the  So- 
viet Union  will  survive.” 

Furthermore,  “There  is  little  point  in 
outsiders  protesting  or  objecting,”  he 
said.  “We  can’t  really  empathize  with  the 
depth  of  suffering  during  the  last  70 
years.  We  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  the 
church  in  West  Germany  has  the 
resources  and  strength  to  receive  and 
minister  to  the  enormous  challenge  of 
such  a massive  influx.” 

In  the  meantime,  however,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Mennonites  do  remain  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  MWC  continues  its 
interest  in  strengthening  their  links  with 
the  international  Mennonite  community. 
Toward  that  end,  the  delegation  held 
separate  Moscow  meetings  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  All-Union  Council  of 
Evangelical  Christians-Baptists  and  the 
government’s  Council  of  Religious  Af- 
fairs. 

AUCECB  is  an  umbrella  organization 
for  several  Protestant  church  groups  and 
remains  the  most  prominent  Protestant 
body  in  the  country.  Some  Mennonite 
Brethren  have  been  a part  of  AUCECB 
beginning  in  1966,  but  other  Mennonites, 
including  both  Mennonite  Brethren  and 
Kirchliche  Mennonites,  have  not.  Since 
MWC  has  needed  to  relate  to  Mennonites 
in  the  Soviet  Union  through  AUCECB, 
contacts  with  the  nonmember  consti- 
tuencies have  been  inconsistent. 

Kraybill  raised  that  concern  with  AU- 
CECB general  secretary  Alexei  Bichkov. 
“While  this  was  a theme  I had  discussed 
frequently  before,  I felt  that  this  meeting 
was  a genuine  breakthrough  and  that  for 
the  first  time  Bichkov  was  ready  to  look 
at  other  alternatives,”  reported  Kraybill. 

Specifically,  Kraybill  appealed  to 
Bichkov  for  (1)  direct  access  by  MWC  to 
Kirchliche  Mennonites,  (2)  a voice  in  the 
choice  of  a Mennonite  delegation  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  MWC  assembly  in 
1990,  (3)  a choir  for  the  assembly  that  is  a 
joint  Baptist/MB/Kirchliche  choir  from  a 
place  such  as  Karaganda,  where  the  three 
groups  are  in  close  proximity,  and  (4)  the 
possibility  of  sending  a person  to  visit 
Kirchliche  Mennonite  congregations  for  a 
preaching/teaching  assignment  of  at 
least  a month. 

“I  was  pleasantly  surprised  by 
Bichkov’s  positive  response,”  said 
Kraybill.  “He  promised  to  support  my 
proposals.” 

The  delegation’s  meeting  with  the 
Council  of  Religious  Affairs  representa- 
tives (including  Chairman  Konstantin 
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Kharchev,  for  part  of  the  session)  proved 
productive  as  well.  Kraybill  raised  the 
same  four  requests  he  had  earlier  pre- 
sented to  Bichkov.  Mikhail  Ivolgin,  first 
vice-chairman  for  Protestants,  “began  his 
response  with  a very  positive  and  sensi- 
tive awareness  of  my  concerns,  and  spoke 
clearly  to  the  point  that  we  are  free  to 
pursue  these  interests,”  Kraybill  said. 

Kharchev  specifically  stated  that  the 
next  time  an  MWC  delegation  comes,  the 
door  will  be  “more  widely  open”  to 
contact  Kirchliche  churches.  He  sug- 
gested that  MWC  might  want  to  plan 
some  kind  of  local  conference  for 
Kirchliche  leaders. 

— David  Shelly  for  MWC 

Year-old  program 
aids  needy  families 
in  Vietnam 

Who  are  Doan  Van  Phuong,  Doan  Son 
Ninh,  Ho  Van  Phat,  Vu  Thi  Hong  Anh, 
Huynh  Thi  Bach  Cue,  Le  Ba  Long,  and 
Dao  Due  Gioi?  They  are  North  American 
Christians— Goods,  Freeds,  Bishops,  Sen- 
senigs,  Showalters,  and  others  whose 
names  have  metamorphosed  to  carry  a 
gift  of  love  and  concern  to  families  in 
hard-pressed  Vietnam.  They  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Family-to-Family  Pro- 
gram to  provide  economic  assistance  to 
struggling  people  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  year  since  the  program  began, 
gifts  have  been  sent  to  50  families.  Others 
will  be  helped  as  funds  become  available. 
Many  of  these  persons  are  active  in  the 
Vietnamese  Evangelical  Church.  Others 
are  Mennonite  families.  The  develop- 
mental assistance  programs  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  in  Vietnam  have  ben- 
efited a number  of  institutions  and  com- 
munities. Many  families,  however,  live  in 
poverty  because  of  low-paying  jobs  and 
no  resources  for  productive  enterprises. 

At  meeting  in  1987  in  Philadelphia,  Can 
Le  and  his  wife,  Huong,  identified  the 
need  to  help  individual  families  with  the 
means  to  produce  goods  and  earn  their 
living.  They  were  asked  at  the  meeting  to 
find  ways  to  help  such  families.  The  Fam- 
ily-to-Family  Program  was  then 
launched.  Within  a few  months  11  sewing 
machines  were  sent  to  Vietnam. 

The  program  is  not  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  families’  living  expenses,  but  to 
provide  some  machinery  or  capital  so 
they  can  earn  their  living  and  increase 
production.  The  recipients  are  selected 
from  a list  of  persons  Can  and  Huong 
learned  to  know  from  their  long  ministry 
with  the  churches  in  Vietnam.  A Men- 
nonite woman  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  (for- 
merly Saigon)  who  had  once  served  as  a 
caseworker  with  an  MCC  program  sug- 
gested several  families  who  needed  help. 

The  Vietnamese  government  encour- 
ages persons  to  receive  gifts  from 


families  abroad.  Earlier  restrictions  on 
receiving  money  and  items  have  been 
removed.  Many  Vietnamese  who  have 
settled  in  North  America  send  money  and 
packages  to  help  their  family  members  in 
Vietnam.  Family-to-Family  helps  those 
who  do  not  have  relatives  in  North  Amer- 
ica. 

Family-to-Family  welcomes  contribu- 
tions from  families  and  groups  like  Sun- 
day school  classes.  Contributions  of  any 
size  are  welcomed,  but  most  of  the  recent 
items  sent  have  been  valued  at  $75  to 
$100. 

The  contributor  is  given  a Vietnamese 
name  to  facilitate  correspondence.  Can 
and  Huong  send  the  recipient  a letter  in- 
forming the  family  that  they  will  be 
receiving  a gift  from  so-and-so.  When  the 
gift  is  received,  the  donor  receives  a letter 
to  confirm  this. 

Interested  persons  should  contact  Can 
Le  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801.  Checks  should  be 
made  out  to  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 


Indiana  church 
marks  125th  anniversary 
of  first  building 

Celebrating  the  125th  anniversary  of 
their  first  meetinghouse,  Clinton  Frame 
Mennonite  Church  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  met 
for  worship,  remembrance,  and  fellow- 
ship recently. 

Mennonite  historian  J.  C.  Wenger 
spoke  twice,  calling  attention  to  Men- 
nonite leaders,  beginning  with  the  Prot- 
estant Reformation  and  continuing  with 
such  early  Clinton  Frame  leaders  as  Isaac 
Schmucker,  Jonas  Troyer,  and  D.  J. 
Johns.  Wenger  had  prepared  an  anni- 
versary booklet  outlining  the  history  of 
the  congregation.  “What  do  we  see  look- 
ing at  this  history?”  Wenger  asked.  “The 
hand  of  God.  God  guides  and  preserves  by 
his  Spirit.” 

Galen  Johns  and  Duane  Stutzman, 
both  of  whom  had  grown  up  in  the  con- 
gregation, talked  about  the  people  and 
events  that  had  influenced  them.  “I 
received  my  personal  call  to  church  ser- 
vice in  a congregational  meeting,”  Galen 
said.  “I  will  also  never  forget  Earl  Gar- 
ber’s testimony  regarding  his  World  War 
I experience  as  a conscientious  objector.” 

Experiences  in  Sunday  school  were  of- 
ten referred  to  during  “open  mike.” 
Several  people  expressed  appreciation  for 
teachers  who  helped  to  fashion  their  lives. 

Elizabeth  Garber,  speaking  of  people 
nurtured  at  Clinton  Frame  who  left  to 
give  leadership  outside  the  congregation, 
listed  17  individuals.  Among  them  were 
Jonathan  Yoder,  missionary  doctor  in 
India;  Galen  Johns,  longtime  executive 
secretary  of  Indiana-Michigan  Confer- 
ence; Marion  Bontrager,  a professor  at 


Hesston  College;  and  Orlo  Fisher,  pastor 
of  a mission  church  in  Kentucky. 

Vernon  Bontreger  is  the  current  pastor 
of  Clinton  Frame. — Levi  Hartzler 


Computer  users  group 
tries  to  put  technology 
to  work  in  the  church 

The  tendency  for  computer  users  to 
speak  in  jargon  and  the  complexity  of 
computer  technology  can  be  intimidating 
to  new  computer  users  and  downright 
mystifying  to  the  uninitiated.  One  organi- 
zation that  attempts  to  demystify  the 
computer  and  make  it  more  accessible  for 
work  in  the  church  is  the  Council  of  Men- 
nonite Computer  Users. 

The  council  brings  together  computer 
users  from  church  agencies  to  discuss 
computer  applications.  But  the  agencies 
don’t  simply  talk  to  each  other;  one  of  the 
council’s  goals  is  to  assist  the  broader 
church  in  understanding  the  potential  of 
“automated  information  technology,” 
said  chairperson  Larry  Zook. 

Several  examples  of  the  council’s  work 
on  behalf  of  church-computer  users — the 
experienced  and  the  novice — were  in  evi- 
dence at  the  group’s  recent  semiannual 
meeting  in  Goshen,  Ind. 

The  council’s  Congregational  Software 
Committee  endorsed  a handbook  of  re- 
sources for  churches  who  are  looking  for 
computer  software  to  improve  their  effi- 
ciency in  conducting  church  business. 
Called  CAMNET  Church  Computer 
Handbook,  it  is  available  for  $6.95  from 
CAMNET-JSAC  at  475  Riverside  Dr., 
Suite  450,  New  York,  NY  10115. 

The  primary  activity  of  the  Hardware 
and  Communications  Committee  in  the 
past  six  months  was  the  promotion  of  the 
Mennonite  telecommunications  network, 
MENNONET,  said  chairperson  Roger 
Farmer.  The  committee  is  currently  spon- 
soring a six-month  experiment  in  which 
eight  church  agencies  have  agreed  to  be  in 
daily  contact  through  MENNONET.  The 
experiment  will  help  determine  the 
practicality  of  electronic  mail  for  in- 
teragency communication. 

Ethical  questions  raised  by  the  ability 
of  the  computer  to  store  and  manipulate 
vast  amounts  of  data  continue  to  require 
the  attention  of  the  church,  said  Virgil 
Claassen  of  the  Ethics  Committee.  The 
committee  hopes  to  prepare  a brochure  on 
the  ethical  issues  arising  from  the  use  of 
computer  technology,  including  copy- 
rights, privacy,  and  access  to  power. 

The  council’s  chairperson  for  the  next 
year  will  be  Phil  Nolt  of  Goodville  Mutual 
Casualty  Company.  Participation  in  the 
council  is  open  to  any  individual  or  group 
from  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradi- 
tion. More  information  is  available  from 
Cal  Roggie  at  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501. 
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Mennonites  offer 
Northern  Ireland  youth 
a year  away  from  strife 

A new  program,  New  Perspectives,  has 
been  started  to  give  young  people  in 
Northern  Ireland  an  opportunity  to  spend 
a year  away  from  the  pressure  and  tur- 
moil in  that  country.  The  present  round 
of  troubles  in  Northern  Ireland  began  20 
years  ago.  As  a result,  many  young  people 
there  cannot  remember  peace.  They  have 
grown  up  in  the  midst  of  armed  conflict. 

Now,  Mennonites  in  Ireland  and  North 
America  are  working  together  to  offer  a 
few  young  people  from  Northern  Ireland 
a different  experience.  New  Perspectives 
will  give  a few  carefully  selected  youths 
the  opportunity  to  spend  a year  in  North 
America.  The  hope  is  that  a year  of  reflec- 
tion and  work  away  from  the  troubles 
will  in  fact  provide  these  young  people 
with  new  perspectives  on  the  violence  at 
home  and  their  relationship  to  it. 

Participants  will  be  young  people  who 
are  at  risk  in  their  society,  tempted  by  or 
flirting  with  or  being  sucked  into  involve- 
ment in  illegal  organizations  engaged  in 
violence,  according  to  Joseph  Liechty,  a 
North  American  worker  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, who  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  But  they  will  also  be  people 
who  are  open  to  finding  some  alternative 
direction  for  their  lives. 

Anthony  (Tanzy)  Campbell,  20,  of  Bel- 
fast is  the  first  participant.  He  has  been 
living  with  Millard  and  Janean  Moser  in 
Berne,  Ind.,  since  September,  working 
with  an  electrician.  After  Christmas, 
Campbell  moved  to  the  Elkhart,  Ind., 
area,  where  he  is  involved  in  urban  social 
work  and  youth  programs  relevant  to 
work  he  will  return  to  in  Belfast.  He  will 
spend  next  summer  at  Camp  Friedens- 
wald  near  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  where  he  can 
develop  counseling  and  outdoor  activity 
skills. 

Two  candidates  for  New  Perspectives 
were  selected  before  Campbell  began  his 
year  in  North  America.  People  involved 
in  establishing  the  program  learned 
something  about  the  urgent  need  for  the 
project  from  their  experience  with  these 
two  young  people.  Before  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  their  North  American 
stay,  one  of  these  candidates  was  im- 
prisoned and  the  other  killed. 

How  might  participants  in  the  New 
Perspectives  program  benefit  from  a year 
away  from  the  conflict  in  their  homeland? 
“Breathing  space”  and  “critical  distance” 
are  phrases  Liechty  uses  to  point  to  the 
kind  of  room  young  people  may  need  to 
enable  them  to  think  clearly  about  direc- 
tions for  their  lives. 

Each  participant  will  have  a mentor — a 
person  with  experience  in  peace  work, 
theology,  counseling,  and  cross-cultural 
exchange.  Mentors  will  meet  frequently 


with  participants  to  talk  about  their  expe- 
rience in  the  program.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  in  North  America,  participants  will 
rely  on  Mennonites  in  Ireland  to  assist  in 
their  reintegration  into  Northern  Ireland. 

New  Perspectives  is  jointly  sponsored 
by  MBM  and  MCC.  Mennonites  in  Ireland 
will  screen  candidates,  and  a New 
Perspectives  committee  in  Indiana  will 
assume  primary  administrative  responsi- 
bility for  participants  while  they  are  in 
North  America.  The  committee  will  ar- 
range for  mentors,  host  congregations 
and  families,  work,  training  possibilities, 
counseling,  and  any  other  services  that 
participants  need. 


MCC,  others 
celebrate  success  story 
in  Bangladesh 

The  producers  and  staff  of  the  Wheat- 
straw  Center  in  Mirpur,  Bangladesh, 
celebrated  their  independence  recently 
when  Nasim  Akhter  Mallick,  director  of 
the  center,  handed  over  the  final  payment 
on  a Mennonite  Central  Committee  loan 
given  in  1978.  The  check  was  received  by 
Rollin  Rheinheimer,  administrator  of  the 
MCC  Bangladesh  job-creation  program. 

Producers  and  staff  also  used  the  occa- 
sion to  say  good-bye  to  David  Klassen, 
who  had  completed  an  MCC  term  as  a 
design  consultant  for  the  job  creation 
program.  Jimmy  Rodger,  former  MCC 
employee,  now  an  adviser  employed  by 
the  group,  was  on  hand  to  congratulate 
the  producers  on  their  success  and  inde- 
pendence. Local  officials  also  attended 
and  made  presentations. 

The  center  was  opened  in  1975.  At  that 
time  Mirpur,  at  the  northern  edge  of  the 
capital  city  of  Dhaka,  was  home  to  thou- 
sands of  Bihari  refugees.  These  people 
came  to  Bangladesh  (then  the  eastern 
part  of  Pakistan)  from  the  Indian  state  of 


Bihar  in  1947,  when  India  became  inde- 
pendent and  Pakistan  was  created.  These 
people  chose  to  go  to  Pakistan  in  1971 
when  eastern  Pakistan  broke  away  to  be- 
come Bangladesh.  But  repatriation  was 
slow. 

In  1975  thousands  of  them  were  still  in 
Mirpur,  still  hoping  to  be  repatriated  and 
still  isolated  in  camps.  MCC  was  operat- 
ing several  relief  feeding  stations  in  Mir- 
pur, but  staff  felt  these  people  needed 
jobs  so  they  could  have  some  indepen- 
dence and  dignity. 

Ralph  Miller,  then  MCC  business 
manager,  set  up  training  for  six  pro- 
ducers and  one  artist  in  wheatstraw 
production.  At  first,  the  group  designed 
and  produced  wheatstraw  pictures;  the 
current  operation  relies  on  wheatstraw 
greeting  cards  for  its  success. 

The  center  now  employs  435  women 
producers  and  staff  who  control  and  op- 
erate the  business  through  a manage- 
ment committee  selected  from  the  10 
producer  groups.  These  women,  along 
with  two  male  managers  they  employ, 
now  operate  without  outside  help. 

In  1986  the  women  produced,  packaged, 
and  marketed  70,000  cards  per  month,  80 
percent  of  which  were  exported  to  37 
buyers  in  a dozen  countries.  Most  of  the 
greeting  cards  are  sold  in  North  America 
and  Europe.  They  are  available  in  North 
America  at  Selfhelp  Crafts  stores. 
Selfhelp  Crafts  is  an  MCC  job-creation 
program  that  markets  the  handiwork  of 
about  30,000  craftspeople  in  developing 
countries  so  they  can  earn  a living. 

The  wheatstraw  producers  use  simple 
tools  to  create  the  cards  and  pictures. 
They  do  most  of  their  work  in  the  meager 
surroundings  of  their  bamboo-walled 
homes;  they  often  work  late  into  the  night 
by  candlelight.  The  $20  most  of  them  earn 
each  month  is  often  the  family’s  primary 
income.  Each  year,  about  50  producers 
leave  the  project  and  their  homes  and 
emigrate  to  India  or  Pakistan. 


Women  create  greeting  cards  at  Mirpur  Wheatstraw  Center  in  Bangiadesh. 
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MC/GC  committee 
makes  progress  on 
leadership  issues 

A tentative  outline  for  a new  Men- 
nonite  ministerial  leadership  polity  was 
accepted  by  a joint  committee  of  Men- 
nonite  Church  and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  representatives  at  a 
recent  meeting  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  committee  was  established  in  1987 
to  consolidate  a number  of  denomina- 
tional documents  developed  in  recent 
years.  Its  goal  is  “to  unify  the  under- 
standings of  ministry  and  the  credential- 
ing  of  ministers  and  other  leadership 
persons  in  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  and  the  Mennonite  Church 
in  anticipation  of  increasing  cooperation.” 
The  committee  compared  ministerial 
leadership  issues  which  are  common  to 
both  denominations  as  well  as  differ- 
ences. The  most  concrete  difference  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  use  of  the  term  “elder.” 
Over  the  past  several  decades,  many 


MC  congregations  have  adopted  “elder”  to 
identify  several  elected  leaders  who  share 
the  spiritual  leadership  of  the  congrega- 
tion. In  many  cases  these  MC  elders  have 
replaced  deacons,  although  with  some- 
what different  responsibilities. 

However,  most  GC  congregations,  as 
well  as  the  MC  Lancaster  Conference, 
have  retained  deacons.  For  GC  churches, 
the  minister  is  the  elder  and  designated 
as  such  in  his  or  her  ordination. 

Another  difference  in  terminology  is 
the  concept  of  “lay  minister.”  In  many  GC 
churches,  a lay  minister  is  one  who  has 
been  commissioned  or  ordained  and  car- 
ries voluntary  duties  in  the  congregation. 
These  churches  often  also  have  a full- 
time, professional  pastor.  In  MC  con- 
gregations, lay  minister,  if  used  at  all, 
would  refer  to  non-ordained  leaders  such 
as  elders  or  superintendents. 

The  latter  subject  engendered  an  ex- 
tended discussion  on  the  concept  of 
professional  ministry,  which  is  perceived 
to  carry  a more  positive  image  in  GC 
circles  than  MC. 


In  most  other  areas,  the  committee 
found  that  ministerial  expectations  in  the 
two  denominations  are  much  alike.  Both 
generally  confirm  ministerial  appoint- 
ments via  ordination,  licensing,  or  com- 
missioning, and  have  similar  understand- 
ings for  each  term.  There  is  strong  expec- 
tation in  both  bodies  for  the  sharing  of 
leadership. 

Committee  members  agreed  that  the 
role  of  church  councils  and  boards  of 
elders  must  be  included  in  any  Mennonite 
ministerial  leadership  polity.  Otherwise, 
the  church’s  long-standing  commitment 
to  shared  leadership  will  not  be  ade- 
quately expressed.  Further  study  will  be 
given  to  defining  which  leadership  roles 
should  be  endorsed  by  ordination. 

An  overall  outline  for  a joint  polity 
statement  proposed  by  Gordon  Zook  was 
accepted  for  further  development.  The 
outline  proposes  sections  on  topics  such 
as  qualifications  for  leadership,  calling 
and  credentialing  leaders,  and  pastor- 
congregation  relationships,  including  eth- 
ical standards. 


KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

Savings  and  loans 
in  trouble 

The  U.S.  depression  of  the  1930s  was 
aggravated  by  the  failure  of  more  than 
9,000  banks.  Congress  responded  by 
creating  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  Later  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration 
were  formed  to  offer  similar  insurance  to 
savings  and  loan  companies  and  to  credit 
unions.  Persons  having  deposits  (up  to 
$100,000)  know  they  are  insured.  Since 
these  insurance  agencies  have  been  es- 
tablished there  have  been  no  runs  on 
banks,  no  bank  holidays,  and  no  losses  by 
depositors. 

But  serious  trouble  emerged  in  the  late 
1980s.  The  largest  and  strongest  of  the  in- 
surance agencies  has  seen  the  assets  dim- 
inish by  the  failure  of  an  unprecedented 
number  of  banks — 187  in  1987  and 
probably  200  in  1988.  This  is  still  a tiny 
fraction  of  the  more  than  14,000  banks  in 
the  U.S.  But  some  of  the  failures  have 
been  large  banks,  and  if  bank  loans  to  less 
developed  countries  should  turn  sour 
more  large  banks  may  fail.  FDIC  reserves 
of  nearly  $16  billion  may  not  be  adequate. 

FSLIC  is  in  much  worse  trouble.  The 
U.S.  government’s  General  Accounting 
Office  estimates  that  500  savings  and 
loans  are  now  insolvent  and  300-400  more 
are  in  marginal  condition.  This  is  nearly  a 
third  of  all  S&Ls.  FSLIC  is  already  deep- 
ly in  debt.  Unless  additional  government 
action  is  taken  there  is  no  way  FSLIC 
could  meet  its  obligations  to  depositors. 
But  the  government  action  may  cost  the 


U.S.  Treasury  as  much  as  $100  billion. 
What  a nice  legacy  to  offer  a new 
president  who  promised  to  balance  the 
budget  without  raising  taxes! 

Why  are  the  S&Ls  in  such  bad  shape? 

1.  Some  are  located  in  economically 
distressed  areas.  About  40  percent  of  the 
S&Ls  closed  this  year  are  situated  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  (states  hard  hit  by 
lower  oil  prices). 

2.  Some  failed  because  of  fraud.  U.S. 
Rep.  Doug  Barnard  of  Georgia  reported 
that  at  the  end  of  June  1988  there  were 
7,350  pending  federal  criminal  investiga- 
tions involving  375  failed  institutions  and 
thousands  of  open  institutions. 

3.  S&Ls  were  originally  intended  to  be 
a channel  to  direct  personal  savings  into 
home  mortgages.  Even  low-income  people 
could  put  their  savings  in  S&Ls  so  that 
those  who  wanted  to  buy  homes  could  go 
to  the  same  institutions  for  their  loans. 
This  met  a real  need  to  promote  thrift  and 
encourage  home  ownership.  Trouble  be- 
gan in  the  early  ’80s  when  interest  rates 
skyrocketed.  S&Ls  had  made  long-term 
mortgage  loans  at  low  rates  of  interest 
but  now  had  to  pay  high  rates  to  attract 
deposits.  Some  S&Ls  responded  to  this 
squeeze  by  making  risky  loans  at  higher 
rates  of  interest.  When  the  economy 
turned  bad  they  had  to  foreclose  on  some 
borrowers  at  substantial  losses.  More 
adequate  government  supervision  might 
have  reduced  the  number  of  such  risky 
loans. 

4.  Most  important  of  all:  it  is  poor 
government  policy  to  insure  deposits 
without  adequate  supervision.  Reduced 
government  supervision  was  consistent 
with  the  Reagan  administration’s  concept 
of  the  free  market.  But  to  add  it  to  a lack 


of  control  of  the  quality  of  S&L  assets 
was  to  invite  disaster. 

Losses  by  S&Ls  are  now  running  at  $1 
billion  each  month.  The  problem,  there- 
fore, will  get  worse  the  longer  it  is  unat- 
tended. What  are  the  options  for  meeting 
the  problem? 

•Some  have  suggested  merging  FSLIC 
and  FDIC.  But  banks  insured  by  FDIC 
correctly  object  to  this  idea.  FDIC’s  assets 
(now  about  $16  billion)  would  not  be 
enough  to  meet  the  S&L  problem.  Both 
FDIC  and  FSLIC  might  fail. 

•Increase  the  premiums  that  insured 
S&Ls  pay  to  FSLIC.  This  has  already 
been  done.  But  to  increase  these 
premiums  enough  to  save  all  of  the  in- 
solvent S&Ls  might  cause  the  failure  of 
some  sound  S&Ls. 

•Congress  could  appropriate  the  money 
to  bail  out  the  troubled  thrifts.  Most 
experts  think  that  such  appropriations 
might  need  to  total  $100  billion. 

The  operation  of  bailing  out  failed 
S&Ls  is  fraught  with  many  opportunities 
for  greed.  FSLIC  may  sell  troubled  S&Ls 
to  investors  who  see  chances  to  buy  at 
bargain-basement  prices.  It  is  widely 
charged  that  some  of  this  has  already 
happened. 

I must  conclude  with  a warning  to 
readers  who  may  have  deposits  in  S&Ls: 
don’t  rush  to  withdraw  your  money.  If 
your  S&L  fails,  your  deposits  are  still 
Insured  by  the  government  up  to 
$100,000.  And  remember,  too,  that  I said 
that  about  one-third  of  the  S&Ls  are  in 
trouble.  This  means  that  two-thirds  are 
sound  financially.  But  beware  of  S&Ls 
(or  any  other  kind  of  investment)  that  of- 
fer unusually  high  rates  of  return. 

— Carl  Kreider 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  he  shortened. 


Jim  Leaba,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 

I just  read  in  Myrna  Burkholder’s  Nov. 
22  article  that  45  percent  of  Mennonite 
youth  are  “lost”  (lost/leave  for/ to  what?) 
from  the  denomination.  Why  would 
youth,  presumably  well-educated  in  Men- 
nonite dogma,  leave?  Perhaps  we  should 
examine  our  house  (and  lifestyle)  before 
inviting  “the  lost”  in  to  share  our  wor- 
ship. 

Is  it  “Christian”  to  be  rabid  about  abor- 
tion, yet  pay  for  bombs  (did  Jesus  Christ 
need  a handy  nuke  in  his  back  pocket?), 
poison  the  earth  by  driving  a car  to  the 
store  to  buy  a quart  of  manufactured 
milk,  sow  grandular  death  (pesticides) 
with  our  corn  seed?  Perhaps  we  practice 
and  preach  from  a comfortable  couch  in 
an  air-conditioned  house  while  the  air 
conditioner  leaks  freon,  destroying  ozone, 
and  the  coal-fired  electric  plant  spews 
acid  rain. 

Ballot  voting  is  a very  small  part  of  the 
average  citizen’s  voting.  Daily  we  vote 
with  our  dollars.  If  we  Mennonites  are 
truly  separate  from  the  USA  culture,  we 
need  to  practice  what  the  Bible  and  we 
preach  and  leave  the  dollars  for  material 
things. 


Mary  Lou  McManus-Richter,  Port- 
land, Maine 

I am  pleased  and  challenged  by  my  new 
subscription  to  Gospel  Herald.  New  to  the 
Mennonite  Church,  I find  the  breadth  of 
opinion  and  depth  of  commitment  of  the 
membership  exciting. 

With  respect  to  your  editorial,  “New 
Age/Old  Ideas”  (Nov.  15),  I consider  my- 
self a deeply  committed  Christian  learn- 
ing and  following  Anabaptist  theology.  I 
also  subscribe  to  a number  of  New  Age 
journals  and  periodicals  and  have  some 
friends  who  could  be  described  as  New 
Agers  to  some  degree  or  another.  I agree 
that  the  New  Age  is  not  a Christian-based 
movement  but  a conglomeration  of 
political,  environmental,  social,  and 
spiritual  ideas  which  have  as  a goal  the 
“betterment  of  the  human  condition.”  I do 
not  believe  that  this  betterment  can  occur 
without  Christ  as  a center. 

But  the  most  exciting  thing  for  Chris- 
tians about  the  New  Age  movement  is 


that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  in  it  who  are  looking  for  a better 
life.  These  people  are  trying  to  see  fellow 
human  beings  as  something  beyond  a fi- 
nancial production  unit,  see  the  environ- 
ment as  stewardship  responsibility,  and 
see  our  present  business  and  political 
structures  as  defeating.  They  are  people 
on  a search  for  the  holy. 

People  who  subscribe  to  New  Age  be- 
liefs remind  one  of  the  G.  K.  Chesterton 
quote  (paraphrased):  “People  who  have 
nothing  to  believe  do  not  believe  nothing, 
instead  they  believe  anything.”  These 
people  are  so  desperate  to  believe  in  some- 
thing that  they  believe  rocks  will  give 
them  power,  that  souls  of  the  dead  can 
speak  through  the  mouths  of  the  living,  or 
that  they  can  control  disease  solely 
through  willpower.  These  are  people  of 
passion  and  commitment.  They  want  and 
need  God. 

When  I page  through  the  ads  for  crys- 
tals and  meditation  tapes  I never  see  ads 
and  articles  introducing  these  folk  to  the 
radical  love  and  commitment  of  Christ. 
Ads  introducing  Christ  to  them  in  the 
terminology  they  can  understand:  love, 
stewardship,  trust,  a place  to  lose  control, 
centering,  and  faith.  These  are  people 
who  remember  Christianity  as  rigid, 
hollow  emptiness  of  childhood  and  need 
to  learn  about  the  biblical,  passionate, 
consuming  life-changes  which  occur  as 
we  come  to  Christ  as  adults.  Some  only 
know  Christianity  through  the  antics  of 
media  preachers  and  need  to  see  Christ  in 
action  through  his  church  in  ministry  and 
outreach. 

We  should,  with  prayerful  discernment 
and  a strong  footing  on  the  path  of  Christ, 
look  upon  the  New  Age  movement  as  an 
opportunity  to  bring  the  words  of  Christ 
to  these  searching  souls. 


Dennis  O.  Overman,  Morgantown, 
W.Va. 

After  reading  Keith  Miller’s  article  on 
the  health  benefits  of  laughter  (Oct.  25),  I 
feel  compelled  as  an  anatomist  to  do  my 
part  to  set  the  record  straight  on  the  issue 
of  muscles  used  for  smiling  versus  those 
used  for  frowning. 

In  making  the  point  that  it  is  better, 
easier,  and  more  fun  to  smile  than  to 
frown,  a point  with  which  I wholeheart- 
edly agree,  statistics  are  often  quoted  to 
the  effect  that  it  takes  only  a certain 
number  of  muscles  to  smile  but  a whole 
lot  more  to  frown,  therefore  we  should 
smile  more  because  it’s  easier.  The  first 
time  I heard  this  statement,  the  numbers 
were  something  like  6 smilers  and  12 
frowners.  Over  the  years  the  gap  has 
increased,  but  when  I read  15  vs.  72  in 
Gospel  Herald,  of  all  places,  I knew  the 
situation  had  gone  too  far,  especially 


when  I tried  to  imagine  what  a face  with 
72  frowning  muscles  might  look  like. 

Here  are  the  facts:  There  are  some  44 
muscles  to  handle  the  various  movements 
of  the  face.  Some  of  these  muscles  are  in- 
volved in  smiling,  some  in  frowning,  some 
in  both  movements,  and  some  act  in 
movements  unrelated  to  either  smiling  or 
frowning.  Yesterday  I sat  down  with  an 
anatomy  colleague  and  together  we  thor- 
oughly examined  the  list  of  these  facial 
muscles,  noting  whether  each  aids  us  in 
smiling,  frowning,  both,  or  neither. 

Here,  I am  sad  to  report,  are  the 
results:  We  use  20  of  the  44  muscles  to 
smile  and  only  16  to  frown.  This  means 
we  will  have  to  rethink  entirely  our  use  of 
what  was  a valuable  illustration  for  ser- 
mons, articles,  and  children’s  stories.  Per- 
haps we  should  extol  the  potential  health 
benefits  of  the  additional  workout  one 
gets  by  smiling  rather  than  frowning. 


John  M.  Eby,  Pennsville,  N.J. 

This  is  a belated  “thank  you”  for  print- 
ing Merle  Good’s  article  on  nonvoting 
(Oct.  11).  Fifteen  years  ago  I would  have 
strongly  disagreed.  Today  I am  not  so 
sure.  Merle’s  subject  ties  in  with  the  ex- 
cellent column  by  Theron  Schlabach 
(“Hear,  Hear!”  Nov.  8).  The  much-criti- 
cized rule  books  of  yesteryear  were  not 
created  with  the  intention  of  making 
people  miserable.  They  grew  from  a sin- 
cere desire  to  make  the  Christian  faith 
relevant  for  everyday  life  in  a sinful 
world.  Today  the  rules  are  gone  and  we 
are  “free” — to  do  what? 

When  I read  the  letters  from  those 
who  equate  Mr.  Dukakis  and  Democrat 
liberalism  with  the  kingdom  of  God,  I 
could  not  decide  whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 
How  quickly  we  forget!  John  Kennedy 
was  a secular  saint  of  Democrat 
liberalism  (and  a paragon  of  personal  mo- 
rality). JFK  also  created  the  Green  Beret 
forces  and  sent  them  to  Vietnam  to  up- 
hold the  government  of  President  Diem 
and  his  brother  the  Archbishop  of  Hue. 
Does  anyone  still  remember  those  two?  In 
addition,  JFK  gave  the  final  go-ahead  for 
the  invasion  of  Cuba,  which  led  to  the  de- 
bacle at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

Then  there  was  Lyndon  Johnson,  of 
Great  Society  fame,  who  carried  JFK’s 
Southeast  Asia  policy  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion by  attempting  to  bomb  Cambodia 
back  into  the  Stone  Age.  Even  Jimmy 
Carter,  a man  of  unquestioned  personal 
piety,  sought  to  start  his  own  war  by 
invading  Iran,  but  was  foiled  by  a sand- 
storm. On  the  other  hand,  the  often-ma- 
ligned Richard  Nixon  accepted  the  inev- 
itable and  brought  U.S.  troops  out  of 
Vietnam.  He  also  had  the  courage  to 
reach  out  to  China.  The  foreign  policy  vi- 
sion of  Nixon  made  possible  China  Educa- 
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tional  Exchange,  of  which  we  are  so  hum- 
bly proud. 

On  simple  issues  of  public  morality — 
gambling,  liquor,  etc. — it  is  easy  to  decide 
which  way  to  vote.  When  choosing  men  to 
make  decisions  and  issue  orders — men 
who  are  subject  to  one  or  more  of  the 
“seven  deadly  sins”  just  as  we  are — the 
choice  is  neither  obvious  nor  easy.  Having 
been  a Republican  (an  increasingly  nom- 
inal one)  for  years,  I know  that  God  is  not 
a Republican.  The  examples  cited  above 
lead  me  to  suspect  that  he  is  not  a 
Democrat,  either.  Just  possibly  Merle 
Good  is  correct. 


Larry  Weidman,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Kenneth  Erb  in  “The  Question  of  Ori- 
gins” (Oct.  4)  asserts  that  the  theory  of 
evolution  is  the  only  valid  interpretation 
of  the  scientific  data  relative  to  creation. 

I disagree  with  Erb’s  evolutionistic  con- 
clusions for  several  reasons.  For  instance, 
more  and  more  current  scientific  data  is 
providing  evidence  that  the  biblical  ac- 
count of  creation  is  true.  Scientists  at  the 
Institute  of  Creation  Research,  for  exam- 
ple, are  continually  showing  that  the  Bi- 
ble is  correct  in  matters  of  science. 

Also,  these  points:  (1)  Evolution  can’t 
explain  at  what  point  in  the  development 
of  man  he  evolved  into  the  image  of  God. 
(2)  In  the  evolutionistic  view  of  things 
there  is  no  fossil  evidence  of  the  inter- 
mediate forms  in  the  development  of 
plants  and  animals.  (3)  Evolution  is  con- 
tradictory to  the  scientific  laws  of 
thermodynamics.  (4)  Evolution  can’t  ex- 
plain the  miracles  of  Jesus  for  a lack  of 
scientific  data. 

I perceive  that  the  unresolved  conflict 
between  faith  in  God  the  Creator  and 
science  is  that  which  exists  as  a result  of 
the  intrusion  into  the  Christian  com- 
munity of  the  thought  that  the  Bible  and 
science  are  incompatible  and  that  evolu- 
tion needs  to  be  considered  as  the  valid  in- 
terpretation of  scientific  data. 

Gordon  Erb,  Zurich,  Ont. 

In  the  Oct.  4 issue  was  the  article  “The 
Question  of  Origins”  by  Kenneth  Erb.  All 
my  life  I have  been  a farmer,  so  I am  not  a 
great  scientist  nor  a renowned  Bible 
teacher.  I would  like  to  make  a few  com- 
ments and  raise  a few  questions. 

The  writer  states  that  God  is  a force 
that  transcends  the  natural  universe, 
with  which  I think  we  can  all  agree.  But 
how  can  we  then  use  science  and  the 
electron  microsope  to  dissect  the  being  we 
call  God?  The  whole  story  of  the  human 
race  from  the  beginning  to  the  ultimate 
end  of  time,  as  it  is  measured  by  us 
mortals,  will  be  relatively  short  compared 
to  God  and  eternity. 

As  Peter  says,  “Make  no  mistake:  one 
day  or  a thousand  years  are  as  one  to 
God.”  I think  in  Hebrews  it  states  that  by 


faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were 
framed  by  the  Word  of  God  or,  as  God 
says  in  another  place,  “Shall  the  clay  say 
to  the  potter,  why  hast  thou  made  me 
thus?” 

What  kind  of  assumptions  do  we  make 
when  we  read  Genesis?  What  is  the  rela- 
tion of  John  1 to  Genesis  1?  Science  is  the 
study  of  exploration  of  things,  but  it  is 
not  perfect.  Many  times  it  has  to  back- 
track and  change  its  own  answers.  In  the 
book  of  Job  we  read  that  the  world  is 
round  and  is  suspended  in  space  and  that 
was  long  before  modern  science  discov- 
ered it!  The  story  in  2 Kings  of  the 
shadow  reversing  10  degrees  on  the  sun 
dial  has  always  been  considered  a myth, 
as  was  the  story  in  Joshua  when  time 
stood  still  for  the  better  part  of  a day — 23 
hours  and  20  minutes,  to  be  exact. 

But  the  space  scientists  in  Greenbelt, 
Md.,  in  1979,  while  working  the  com- 
puters for  the  space  programs  to  track 
the  orbits  of  the  planets  both  backward 
and  forward  in  time,  found  they  were 
missing  one  hour  in  elapsed  time.  The 
problem  was  solved  when  a man  brought 
in  a Bible.  Is  it  not  strange  that  things 
like  this  are  seldom  seen  in  either  the  se- 
cular or  religious  press? 

I think  the  writer  not  only  has  a prob- 
lem with  the  first  Adam,  but  maybe  also 
with  the  second  Adam!  He  speaks  of  the 
death  of  Christ  on  the  cross  and  that  he 
was  seen  on  various  occasions  after  his 
death.  Conspicuous  by  its  absence  is  any 
mention  of  the  resurrection.  What  does 
science  say  about  that  subject?  Or  the 
virgin  birth?  We  are  called  to  faith,  and  if 
we  do  not  accept  what  God  has  caused  to 
be  recorded,  then  all  the  pious  rhetoric  in 
the  world  will  only  add  confusion  to  the 
issue. 

Thanks  to  the  editor  for  a real  live 
journal! 


Frances  Weber,  Fergus,  Ont. 

This  is  in  response  to  the  dialogue  on 
choosing  leaders  in  the  church,  which  was 
initiated  in  the  Sept.  6 issue  (“Hear, 
Hear!”). 

While  the  “gifts  discernment”  approach 
sounds  ideal  and  spiritually  superior  to 
the  more  democratic  method  of  voting, 
my  problem  with  it  is  that  those  on  the 
discerning  committee  may  not  always  be 
ideal  in  their  aspirations  and  goals.  In  my 
experience  and  observation,  personal  am- 
bition and  lust  for  power  are  sometimes 
at  the  roots  of  such  decision  making. 

The  gifts  discernment  approach,  in  my 
opinion,  will  only  reinforce  what  I al- 
ready feel  is  too  much  of  a hierarchical  at- 
mosphere in  our  church,  leaving  people  at 
the  grassroots  level  with  a feeling  of 
powerlessness  and  frustration. 

We  have  had  three  systems  for  choos- 
ing leaders  in  our  church:  (1)  the  lot 
system  which  was  used  for  some  years, 
(2)  the  democratic  system  of  voting,  and 


(3)  more  recently  concensus  has  been  in- 
troduced. In  my  view,  each  of  these 
methods  has  virtues  and  flaws  and  must 
always  depend  on  the  integrity  and  open- 
ness of  those  involved  in  their  imple- 
mentation. 

But  I believe  the  gifts  discernment  ap- 
proach, while  sounding  the  most  ideal 
and  Christian,  is  the  most  vulnerable  of 
all  to  abuse  and  manipulation  by  those 
with  selfish  motives. 
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VIDEO&FILM 

125  East  Lincoln  Avenue,  Goshen,  IN  46526 

We  carry  many  titles 
your  church  or  small  group 
will  want  to  see  this  winter. 


VIDEO  FAVORITES 


^ COPING 

Clayton  Barbeau  speaks  enthusias- 
tically and  compassionately  of  the 
various  sources  of  stress  in  our  lives. 

Rental  is  $ 100.  Purchase  is  $ 159.95. 

ACTIVE  PARENTING 

Six  30-minute  presentations  on  how 
to  raise  young  children.  Rental  $100. 

^ CELEBRATION  OF 
DISCIPLINE 

Richard  J.  Foster  leads  a 4-part 
series  which  investigates  afresh  the 
classic  disciplines  of  the  spiritual  life. 
Rental  is  $100.  Purchase  is  $149.95 

3®  "I  HAVE  DECIDED  TO 
LIVE  LIKE  A BELIEVER" 

In  this  5-part  series  Anthony 
Campolo  discusses  what  it  means  to  live 
like  a believer  with  yourself,  spouse, 
family,  community  and  world.  Rental  is 
$60.  Purchase  is  $199.75. 


SPECIAL  VIDEO  SALE  !! 

Buy  3 videos  and  get  children's 
videos  at  wholesale  prices. 
Restrictions  apply.  Call  for  details. 

COMING  SOON 
A PASSION 


® 1-800-451-1449 
[in  Indiana  call  219-533-4167] 

Sisters  & Brothers  produces  and  distributes 
films  and  videos  for  the  Mennonite  Church 
community  on  behalf  of  MBCM. 
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Mennoscope 


The  struggle  between  the  power  of  God  and 
demonic  forces  was  the  subject  of  a Consul- 
tation on  Deliverance  Ministry  recently  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary.  Speakers  told 
the  160  registrants  how  they  personally  had 
been  delivered  from  evil  powers  or  how  they 
are  involved  in  “delivering”  others  from  these 
powers.  A variety  of  views  were  expressed  on 
the  power  of  demons  and  on  what  to  do  about 
them.  A listening  committee  gave  a report 
near  the  close  of  the  consultation.  Copies  of  the 
report  as  well  as  transcriptions,  audio- 
cassettes, and  videotapes  of  the  addresses  are 
available  from  Lawrence  Yoder  at  EMS,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801. 

Gerry  Sieber  got  his  200th  win  as  Hesston 
College’s  soccer  coach  in  a recent  game 
against  Wichita  State  University.  He  has  been 
the  coach  since  1968,  with  a one-year  break  for 
graduate  studies  and  a two-year  break  for 
Voluntary  Service.  Athletic  Department  chair- 
man Art  Mullet  said  Sieber  places  a higher 
priority  on  values,  attitudes,  sportsmanship, 
and  character  than  on  just  winning.  “Nice  guys 
can  finish  first,”  he  added. 

Christians  must  practice  what  they  preach, 

said  Nicholas  Wolterstorff  recently  during  the 
annual  Theological  Lectureship  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  “If  in  our  lives 
we  do  not  struggle  for  the  feeding  of  the 
hungry,  then  interceding  with  God  for  the 
hungry  constitutes  a disgusting  malforma- 
tion.” Wolterstorff,  a philosophy  professor  at 
Calvin  College  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  spoke 
four  times  on  “Liturgy  and  Justice.”  He  said 
liturgy  can  be  considered  action  which  includes 
the  worship  and  proclamation  of  a faith  com- 
munity and  that  liturgies  lose  their  au- 
thenticity when  participants  fail  to  practice 
justice  in  their  lives. 

“Arise,  Go  Into  the  City”  was  the  theme  of 
the  annual  Fall  Missions  Festival  sponsored 
recently  by  Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  It  was  held  at  Park  View  Mennonite 
Church  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  professor  Steve  Dintaman  drew 
parallels  between  Jonah’s  reluctance  to  go  to 
Nineveh  and  people’s  fear  of  the  city  today. 
Black  Mennonite  leader  Stan  Maclin  called  for 
bridge-building  between  the  two  “cities”  that 
are  found  within  a city— the  fortunate  and  the 
less  fortunate.  Washington,  D.C.,  pastor  Curt 
Ashburn  encouraged  rural  congregations  to  es- 
tablish “sister  relationships”  with  urban 
churches. 

Biblical  principles  must  be  applied  in  the 
family,  said  Simon  Schrock  at  the  sixth  Ohio 
Chapter  meeting  of  the  Fellowship  of  Con- 
cerned Mennonites.  Held  recently  at  Haven 
Fellowship  Church  near  Plain  City,  the  event 
focused  on  the  Christian  family.  Schrock  called 
for  husbands  to  take  their  leadership  responsi- 
bilities seriously  and  for  wives  to  “work 
alongside.”  The  other  speaker  at  the  meeting 
was  David  Showalter,  who  said  the  family  is 
the  basic  unit  of  society  and  was  God’s  first 
created  institution. 

Oregon  Mennonite  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Society  was  officially  organized  on 
Oct.  30  at  Salem  Mennonite  Church.  About  30 
persons  attended,  and  they  chose  the  first  of- 
ficers of  the  organization:  Hope  Lind,  chair; 
John  Fretz,  vice-chair;  Dan  Widmer,  secretary; 
and  Perry  Schrock,  treasurer.  'Two  early 
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Oregon  Mennonite  leaders  were  featured  dur- 
ing the  meeting — Joseph  Schrock  and  C.  R. 
Gerig.  Reporting  on  them  were  grandsons 
Perry  Schrock  and  Irvin  Gerig. 

Artists  and  art  enthusiasts  gathered  for  the 
annual  art  weekend  at  The  People’s  Place 

recently  in  Intercourse,  Pa.  “Art  ’88”  featured 
the  opening  of  a show  by  Naomi  Limont  and 
Stan  Miller,  presentations/lectures  by  both 
artists,  and  a slide  presentation  of  recent  work 
by  Mennonite-related  artists.  (The  latter, 
called  “Art  ’88  Visual  Survey,”  can  be  rented 
free  from  The  People’s  Place.)  “We  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  our  dream  for  this  event,”  said 
Louise  Stoltzfus,  assistant  director  of  the  art 
gallery.  “Mennonite-related  artists  and  those 
who  appreciate  their  work  are  getting  together 
to  trade  stories,  to  listen,  and  then  go  home 
with  a new  vision  to  create.” 

A natural  disaster  in  Nicaragua  resulted  in 
a life-changing  experience  for  a group  of 


Eastern  Mennonite  College  students.  The  36 
members  of  EMC’s  Global  Village  Seminar 
spent  a recent  week  in  reconstruction  work  at 
three  sites  in  that  country,  which  was  de- 
vastated by  Hurricane  Joan.  The  group,  under 
the  leadership  of  EMC  faculty  member  Keith 
Watts  and  his  wife,  Gayle,  decided  to  give  half 
their  time  in  Nicaragua  to  the  cleanup  and 
rebuilding  effort.  The  students  stayed  in 
homes,  churches,  and  schools  and  worked 
alongside  Nicaraguan  Mennonite  youth.  They 
expressed  enthusiasm  for  the  experience  while 
admitting  that  it  wasn’t  easy. 

New  appointments: 

•Marlene  Kropf  secretary  for  congregational 
worship  and  spirituality,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries.  This  quarter-time 
position  is  in  addition  to  her  continuing  half- 
time work  as  secretary  for  congregational 
education.  She  assumes  some  of  the  responsi- 
bility carried  earlier  by  Harold  Bauman.  She 
has  been  a member  of  the  MBCM  staff  since 


MBM  releases  Edition  8 of  video  series.  The  newest  edition  of  \heAll  God’s  People 
video  series  features  stories  of  people  using  their  gifts  to  make  a difference  in  the 
world.  Edition  8,  produced  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  is  the  first  to  the  series 
to  be  captioned  for  the  hearing  impaired. 

Edition  8 shows  four  stories  of  faith  in  action.  Don  Yost  and  the  Bridgework 
Theater  Company  (pictured)  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  use  the  stage  to  help  children  learn 
about  sexual  abuse  and  other  social  needs.  MBM  workers  Eleanor  and  Alan  Kreider 
of  London,  England,  are  part  of  a growing  group  attempting  to  be  faithful  Christians 
in  a post-Christian  society.  Bek  Linsenmeyer  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  responded  to  God’s 
call  to  make  a difference  by  sending — with  the  help  of  children — “peace  comforters” 
to  people  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Ann  Showalter  of  Chicago  compares  her  journey  of 
working  with  AIDS  victims  to  Abraham’s  journey  of  faith. 

All  the  All  God’s  People  video  stories,  available  on  half-inch  VHS  videocassettes, 
can  be  rented  or  purchased.  More  information  is  available  from  Lois  Hertzler  at 
MBM  Media  Ministries,  1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone  (toll  free) 
800-476-5500.  The  videos  may  also  be  rented  through  conference  offices  or  from 
Sisters  & Brothers  at  125  E.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  (toll  free)  800-451- 
1449. 
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MCC  sends  out  11  from  the  Mennonite  Church.  Eleven  people  from  the  Mennonite 
Church  were  among  38  new  Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers  who  participated 
in  orientation,  Nov.  1-11,  at  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.  They  are: 

Front  row  (left  to  right) — Marjorie  and  Dwight  Weldy  of  Goshen,  Ind., 
salespersons  at  the  Selfhelp  Crafts  store  in  Ephrata,  Pa.;  Christine  Longenecker  of 
Hatfield,  Pa.,  administrative  assistant  at  Nationalities  Service  Center  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  Melody  Keim-Shenk  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  education  coordinator  with  Selfhelp 
Crafts  in  Akron,  Pa.;  and  Sara  King  and  Marlin  Yoder  (with  daughters  Elisabeth  and 
Eva)  of  Fresno,  Ohio,  community  development  worker  and  regional  coordinator  in 
Bolivia. 

Back  row — Rosalee  Bender  of  Kitchener,  Ont.,  community  worker  with  the  deaf 
in  Brazil;  Moses  and  Ada  Beachy  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  peace  educators  in  Nicaragua; 

Leroy  Loepp  of  Normal,  111.,  mail  clerk  at  MCC  headquarters;  and  Glenda  Burkholder 
of  Stevens,  Pa.,  receptionist  with  Selfhelp  Crafts  in  Akron,  Pa. 


1983.  She  also  teaches  part-time  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 

•Lyle  Ttvyer,  executive  director,  Chicago  Men- 
nonite Learning  Center.  He  will  direct  the 
overall  program,  raise  funds,  manage  the 
facilities,  and  oversee  the  school  administra- 
tor. He  has  had  experience  in  sales  manage- 
ment, marketing,  finance,  teaching,  cross- 
cultural  ministry,  and  church  service.  The 
school  was  founded  seven  years  ago  by  the 
Mennonite  congregations  of  the  Chicago  area. 
•Ken  Hartzler,  executive  director,  Williams- 
burg (Va.)  Christian  Retreat  Center.  He  taught 
15  years  in  the  Physical  Education  Depart- 
ment at  Hesston  College,  where  he  specialized 
in  physical  fitness,  recreation,  and  camping. 
The  retreat  center,  founded  in  1984,  is  still 
under  development.  It  is  for  the  Mennonite 
churches  of  southeastern  Virginia  as  well  as 
for  Virginia  Conference  and  other  church 
groups. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Director  of  personnel  development,  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  The  person 
provides  services  for  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  personnel,  especially  headquarters 
staff  and  program  leaders.  Contact  John  Lapp 
at  MCC,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717- 
859-1151. 

•Faculty  position  in  biology,  Goshen  College, 
starting  in  September.  Capabilities  in  the 
areas  of  general  biology,  genetics,  and  botany 
are  desirable.  A Ph.D.  is  required.  Teaching 
experience  is  preferred.  Send  r6sum6  by  Feb.  1 
to  John  Nyce  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 
•Housekeeping  supervisor,  Laurelville  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  starting  in  January. 
The  person  directs  the  Housekeeping  Depart- 
ment and  supervises  all  staff,  cleaning,  and 
purchasing.  Contact  Dana  Sommers  at 
Laurelville,  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA 
15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 

•Physical  education  teacher.  Locust  Grove 
Mennonite  School,  Smoketown,  Pa.,  starting  in 
February.  This  is  a three-fourths-time,  one- 
semester  position.  Contact  Dave  Helmus  at  the 
school.  Box  37,  Smoketown,  PA  17576;  phone 
717-394-7107. 


New  members 


Mapleview,  Wellesley,  Ont.:  Patty  Gerber, 
Susan  Jantzi,  Tracey  Roes,  Victor  Poole,  Den- 
nis Kuepfer,  and  Bruce  Jantzi. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Beiler,  Danny  and  Kim  (Sweitzer),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  first  child,  Michael  Joas,  Nov.  29. 

Bontrager,  Jerre  and  Lucy  (Gerber),  Scott 
City,  Kans.,  first  child,  Jerod  Gerber,  Sept.  7. 

Cocks,  Scott  and  Kim  (Steckley),  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.,  second  son,  Aaron  Fraser,  Nov. 
27. 

Crider,  Roger  and  Kathy  (Bingaman), 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Alisa  Marie,  Nov.  17. 

Eichelberger,  Roy  and  Mary  (Murphy),  Bee- 
mer,  Nebr.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Sadie 
Ann,  Sept.  24. 

Erb,  James  and  Kristine  (Miller),  Millers- 
burg,  Ind.,  first  child,  Clayton  James,  Nov.  22. 

Farmwald,  Kevin  and  Susie  (Wenger),  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  first  child,  born  on  Nov.  12;  re- 
ceived for  adoption  on  Nov.  23. 


Hafer,  Brian  and  Joanne  (Good),  Greencas- 
tle, Pa.,  first  child,  Jessica  Ray,  May  2. 

Hoover,  Glenn  and  Loreen  (Mininger),  Hat- 
field, Pa.,  first  child,  Matthew  Paul,  Dec.  6. 

Jutzi,  David  and  Joanne  (Koebel),  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  second  daughter,  Jenna  Kristen,  Nov.  5. 

Kauffman,  Mark  and  Sondra  (Hamilton), 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  second  son,  Jason  Lee,  Dec. 
2. 

Kiser,  Terry  and  Denise  (Bishop),  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  third  child,  Matthew  Ryan,  Nov.  24. 

Lehman,  Lester  and  Tina  (Lehman),  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  second  son,  Timothy  Allen,  Aug. 
21. 

Leininger,  Vic  and  Lorraine  (Weaver), 
Quarryville,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Jillian  Nicole,  Nov.  21. 

Litwiller,  Dan  and  Susette  (Greider),  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  first  child,  Lydia  Grace,  Dec.  4. 

Malone,  John  and  Karen  (Riley),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Michael  Wesley,  Dec.  7. 

Martin,  Randy  and  Cindy  (Rude),  Tofield, 
Alta.,  third  child,  Jessica  Lou,  Nov.  19. 

Petersheim,  Greg  and  Krista  (Miller), 
Birdsboro,  Pa.,  second  son,  Shane  Elliott,  Sept. 
6. 

Robinson,  Timothy  and  Karen  (Meighan), 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Joy,  Nov.  8. 

Sauder,  Michael  and  Pam  (Klopfenstein), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  first  child,  Justin  Michael, 
Dec.  1. 

Sauder,  Tim  and  Denise  (Trejo),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Meagan 
Kay,  Nov.  16. 

Schultz,  Scott  and  Barbara  (Rabenstein), 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  son, 
Jacob  Robert,  Nov.  29. 

Smith,  Ron  and  Lisa  (Miller),  Fairview, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Adam  Christopher,  Nov.  26. 

Struck,  John  and  Angie  (Steiner),  Rittman, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Adrian  Ma- 
rie, Dec.  3. 

Zehr,  Calvin  and  Carol  (Long),  Goshen,  Ind., 
first  child,  Jenna  Lynn,  Oct.  21. 

Zimmerly,  Mike  and  Diane  (Rhamy),  Hess- 
ton, Kans.,  Nicole  Irene,  Dec.  1. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Beatty-Bond.  Charles  Beatty,  Jr.,  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  Cedar  Grove  cong.,  and  Naomi 
Bond,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Baptist  Church,  by 
Nelson  L.  Martin,  Dec.  3. 

Crider-Witmer.  Brent  Allen  Crider,  Ship- 
pensburg.  Pa.,  Cedar  Street  cong.,  and  Vicki 
Witmer,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Cedar  Grove  cong., 
by  Nelson  L.  Martin  and  Darrell  Baer,  Aug.  13. 

Derstine-Godshall.  Galen  C.  Derstine,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  and  Teresa  A.  Godshall,  Sumney- 
town.  Pa.,  both  of  Perkiomenville  cong.,  by 
Richard  A.  Moyer,  Nov.  5. 

Diener-Zona.  Rex  Diener,  Leesburg,  Ind., 
North  Main  Street  cong.,  and  Sondra  Zona,  Ft. 
Myers,  Fla.,  Baptist  Church,  by  Jim  Holbrock, 
Nov.  26. 

Drummond-Hochstetler.  Sandy  Drum- 
mond, Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Angie  Hochstetler, 
Millersburg,  Ind.,  both  of  Clinton  Frame  cong., 
by  Vernon  E.  Bontreger,  Dec.  3. 

Hackett-Meyers.  William  Hackett,  Trappe, 
Pa.,  Upper  Skippack  cong.,  and  Barbara 
Meyers,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Indian  Valley  cong., 
by  Harlen  DePrun  and  Charles  A.  Ness,  Oct.  8. 

Mikhail-White.  Magdy  Mikhail,  Leola,  Pa., 
and  Ruth  E.  White,  Masonville  cong.,  Wash- 
ington Boro,  Pa.,  Sept.  3. 

Miller-Wilks.  John  Miller,  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
Lockport  cong.,  and  Stephanie  Wilks, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  by  Keith  Leinbach,  Nov.  12. 

Nofziger-Brown.  Mark  Nofziger,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  North  Clinton  cong.,  and  Tamara  M. 
Brown,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Bowling  Green  cam- 
pus church,  by  Earl  Stuckey  and  Joe  Stein- 
bauer,  Nov.  26. 

Steinwand-Boettger.  Gerald  Steinwand, 
Holden,  Alta.,  Evangelical  Church,  and  Marla 
Boettger,  Tofield,  Alta.,  Salem  cong.,  by  Levi 
Smoker,  Nov.  26. 
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Yoder-Cordell.  Linford  J.  Yoder,  Oakdale 
cong.,  and  Bonnie  M.  Cordell,  Brethren 
Church,  Greencastle,  Pa.,  by  Oren  Bender, 
uncle  of  the  groom.  Sept.  10. 


Obituaries 


Bast,  Allan,  son  of  Jacob  and  Catherine 
(Albrecht)  Bast,  was  born  in  Wellesley,  Ont., 
May  9,  1912;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Nov.  30, 
1988;  aged  76  y.  On  June  15, 1933,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Barbara  Lichti,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Elaine  Barbara  and 
Marlene  Idella  Shantz),  7 grandchildren,  one 
great-grandchild,  3 brothers  (Harvey,  Emer- 
son, and  Robert),  and  5 sisters  (Edna  Gerber, 
Elvera  Hackett,  Helena  Miller,  Erma  Gerber, 
and  Esther  Jantzi).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (Ralph  Jacob),  one  sister  (Idella), 
and  2 brothers  (Lloyd  and  William).  He  was  a 
member  of  Mapleview  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  3,  in 
charge  of  Victor  Dorsch  and  Alvin  Leis;  inter- 
ment in  Mapleview  Cemetery. 

Burckhart,  Elias  K.,  son  of  John  and  Ca- 
therine (Koppes)  Burckhart,  was  born  at 
Wadsworth,  Ohio,  Jan.  4,  1906;  died  at  his 
home  in  Orrville,  Ohio,  Nov.  26,  1988;  aged  82 
y.  On  Sept.  18,  1932,  he  was  married  to  Mabel 
Ressler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Paul  R.),  2 daughters  (Carolyn  Powers 
and  Mary  Hoover),  11  grandchildren,  5 great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (John),  and  one 
sister  (Carrie  Eberly).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  daughter  (Marilyn).  He  was  a 
member  of  Orrville  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  30,  in 
charge  of  Richard  Ross  and  John  P.  and  Bar- 
bara Moyer  Lehman;  interment  in  Martins 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Esch,  Elmira  Yoder,  daughter  of  Orie  and 
Bena  (Smoker)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Atglen,  Pa., 
on  Apr.  11, 1917;  died  at  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Gener- 
al Hospital  on  Sept.  5,  1988;  aged  71  y.  On  Dec. 
17,  1941,  she  was  married  to  George  F.  Esch,, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 children  (C. 
David  and  Twila  G.  Martin),  6 grandchildren, 
one  great-grandchild,  and  2 sisters  (Ruth  Anna 
Yoder  and  Anna  Drayton).  She  was  a member 
of  Ridgeview  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  8,  in  charge 
of  Robert  L.  Petersheim  and  Charles  S.  Good; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Graybill,  John  M.,  son  of  Eli  and  Emma 
(Musser)  Graybill,  was  born  in  Juniata  Co., 
Pa.,  Sept.  14,  1905;  died  at  Ephrata  (Pa.)  Hos- 
pital on  Nov.  28,  1988;  aged  83  y.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Bertha  Brubaker  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (J.  Lester),  one  daughter 
(Fern  L.  Brunner),  and  6 grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  Elizabethtown  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  2,  in  charge  of  Richard  H.  Frank  and 
Walter' L.  Keener;  interment  in  Elizabethtown 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hershey,  Ada  E.,  daughter  of  Ephraim  L. 
and  Katie  (Hoover)  Hershey,  was  born  at  In- 
tercourse, Pa.,  June  16,  1895;  died  at  Landis 
Homes,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Nov.  24, 1988;  aged  93  y.  On 
Nov.  14,  1918,  she  was  married  to  Willis  L. 
Hershey,  who  died  on  May  13,  1976.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Raymond  C.  and  Melvin  L.),  14 
grandchildren,  30  great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Henry),  and  2 sisters  (Alice  M.  Her- 
shey and  Lena  Finkbiner).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  daughter  (Erma  E.  Lehman).  She 
was  a member  of  Hershey  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  26,  in 
charge  of  Glenn  C.  Hershey,  Clair  Eby,  San- 


ford Hershey,  and  Clair  J.  Hershey;  interment 
in  Hershey  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Landis,  Myron  B.,  son  of  J.  Edward  and 
Faye  (Bergey)  Landis,  was  born  and  died  in 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Oct.  31,  1988.  Surviving  is  one 
brother  (Nathan).  Graveside  services  were  held 
at  Salford  Mennonite  Cemetery  on  Nov.  4,  in 
charge  of  John  Sharp  and  John  Ruth. 

Miller,  Elta  M.  Myers  Sensenig,  daughter 
of  Nathan  W.  and  Carrie  (Reitz)  Myers,  was 
born  at  Akron,  Pa.,  Jan.  1, 1911;  died  at  Landis 
Homes,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Dec.  3,  1988;  aged  77  y.  On 
Jan.  1,  1935,  she  was  married  to  Isaac  M. 
Sensenig,  who  died  in  April  1942.  On  Jan.  1, 
1960,  she  was  married  to  Orie  0.  Miller,  who 
died  on  Jan.  10,  1977.  Surviving  are  2 daugh- 
ters (Laverne  M.  Martin  and  M.  Arlene  Hayes), 
one  son  (Donald  M.  Sensenig),  4 stepsons 
(Albert  W.,  Daniel,  John  W.,  and  Robert  W. 
Miller),  12  grandchildren,  4 great-grand- 
children, 11  stepgrandchildren,  and  30  step- 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
Ephrata  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Dec.  8,  in  charge  of  David  L. 
Kniss  and  Leroy  W.  Martin;  interment  in 
Weaverland  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Oaks,  William,son  of  William  and  Barbara 
(Schrock)  Oaks,  was  born  at  Bristol,  Ind.,  June 
29,  1901;  died  at  West  Branch,  Mich.,  Dec.  2, 
1988;  aged  87  y.  On  Dec.  10,  1924,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Lulu  Susanna  Hershberger,  who  died 
on  May  19,  1981.  Surviving  are  4 children 
(Laverne  L.  Oaks,  Ethel  Fern  Weaver,  Ruby 
Waddell,  and  Eunice  Fisher),  16  grandchild- 
ren, 19  great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Elva 
Hershberger),  and  one  brother  (Oscar).  He  was 
a member  of  Fairview  Mennonite  Church 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  5,  in 
charge  of  Virgil  Hershberger;  Interment  in 
Fairview  Cemetery. 

Reinford,  Betty  Anne,  daughter  of  Claude 
and  Mary  Ella  (Johnson)  Reinford,  was  born  in 
Towamencin  Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  28,  1930;  died  of 
cardio  respiratory  arrest  at  Grand  View  Hos- 
pital, Sellersville,  Pa.,  Nov.  29, 1988;  aged  58  y. 
Surviving  is  one  brother  (Daniel  J.).  She  was  a 
member  of  Upper  Sklppack  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Souderton  Men- 
nonite Homes  on  Dec.  3,  in  charge  of  Curtis  D. 
Godshall  and  Charles  A.  Ness;  interment  in 
Upper  Skippack  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Cyrus  Paul,  son  of  David  C.  and 
Francis  Ellen  (Miller)  Schrock,  was  born  in 
Topeka,  Ind.,  Sept.  10,  1908;  died  at  Hutch- 
inson (Kans.)  Hospital  on  Dec.  4,  1988;  aged  80 
y.  On  Apr.  21,  1935,  he  was  married  to  Susie 
Yoder,  who  died  on  Mar.  15,  1977.  Surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Joella  Schrock  and  Leanna 
Yutzy),  5 grandchildren,  one  sister  (Gertie  M. 
Schrock),  and  one  brother  (Clyde).  He  was  a 
member  of  Yoder  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  7,  in  charge 
of  Don  Patterson;  interment  in  Yoder  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Stucky,  Edwin  J.  T.,  son  of  Joseph  T.  and 
Anna  (Gehring)  Stucky,  was  born  in  Galva, 
Kans.,  June  7,  1913;  died  at  Fremont,  Nebr., 
Dec.  4,  1988;  aged  75  y.  He  was  married  to 
Ruth  Stucky,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
3 sons  (Delmar,  Bob,  and  Joe),  2 daughters 
(Betty  Oswald  and  Carolyn  Nitzsche),  14 
grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Herb  J.  T.),  and  2 sisters  (Susie 
Albrecht  and  Hilda  Peters).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son  (Harold).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Beemer  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Dec.  8,  in  charge  of 
Ivan  Troyer  and  Sam  Oswald;  interment  in 
Beemer  Cemetery. 

Sutter,  Iva  P.  Reinhardt,  daughter  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  (Miller)  Reinhardt,  was  born  at 
Pekin,  111.,  Mar.  20,  1897;  died  of  leukemia  at 
Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Nov.  29,  1988;  aged  91  y.  On 


Sept.  5,  1915,  she  was  married  to  Lee  Sutter, 
who  died  in  1962.  Surviving  are  5 sons  (Wil- 
lard, Forrest,  Ivan,  Erlis,  and  Leslie),  one 
daughter  (Marilyn),  26  grandchildren,  59 
great-grandchildren,  13  great-great-grand- 
children,  6 sisters  (Laura  Rhineheimer,  Mary 
Hooley,  Delcie  Riley,  Florence  Martin,  Mabel 
Schweitzer,  and  Stella  Sutter),  and  one  brother 
(Orie  Reinhardt).  She  was  a member  of  Hope- 
well  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  2,  in  charge  of  John  F.  Mur- 
ray and  John  Birky;  interment  in  Hopewell 
Cemetery. 

Thomas,  Nadine  L.,  daughter  of  Leon  and 
Jean  (Miller)  Thomas,  was  born  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Feb.  2,  1952;  died  of  a virus  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Nov.  26,  1988;  aged  36  y.  Surviving  are  3 
brothers  (Warren,  Everett,  and  Lowell)  and  2 
sisters  (Greta  Edgell  and  Gretchen  Thomas). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  First  United 
Methodist  Church;  interment  in  New  Danville 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Wert,  Joseph  J.  son  of  Joseph  D.  and  Min- 
nie (Sieber)  Wert,  was  born  in  Fentress,  Va., 
Feb.  23,  1908;  died  at  Rheems,  Pa.,  Nov.  8, 
1988;  aged  80  y.  He  was  married  to  Mabel 
Landis,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Lois  Hess,  Mabel  Kreider,  Mary 
Snyder,  and  Robert  Peachey),  20  grandchild- 
ren, 24  great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Titus 
and  John),  and  4 sisters  (Mary  Miller,  Phoebe 
Malin,  Martha  King,  and  Naomi  Stover).  He 
was  a member  of  Elizabethtown  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Nov.  12,  in  charge  of  Richard  H.  Frank  and 
Walter  L.  Keener;  interment  in  Elizabethtown 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Zimmerman,  Stella  Martin,  daughter  of 
Frank  Z.  and  Annie  (Martin)  Martin,  was  born 
in  East  Earl  Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  1,  1906;  died  at 
West  Earl  Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  2,  1988;  aged  82  y. 
On  June  20,  1925,  she  was  married  to  Stephen 
M.  Zimmerman,  who  died  on  Aug.  13,  1976. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (Harold  M.),  one  daugh- 
ter (Elaine  Pierantoni),  7 grandchildren,  7 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Alta 
Hoover  and  Edna  Gingrich).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Ephrata  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Dec.  6,  in  charge  of 
David  L.  Kniss  and  J.  Elvin  Martin;  interment 
in  Indian  town  Mennonite  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Interterm,  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Jan.  4-7 

Churchwide  Agency  Finance  Secretary  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Jan. 11 

School  for  Leadership  Training  (Ministers  Week),  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  and  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan. 
16-19 

Mennonite  Central  (Committee  Canada  annual  meeting,  Cal- 
gary, Alta.,  Jan.  19-21 

Alcohol  Education  Qinference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Jan.  20-22 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  annual  meeting,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Jan.  26-28 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Hesston, 
Kans.,  Feb.  2-4 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Feb.  10-11 

lowa-Nebraska  Conference  consultation  with  churchwide 
boards.  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Feb.  17 

Illinois  (Conference  consultation  with  churchwide  boards, 
Peoria,  111.,  Feb.  18 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  executive  board  and  re- 
gional conference,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Feb.  18-19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Feb.  23-25 

Normal  89,  joint  convention  of  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
(Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Normal,  111.,  Aug.  1-6 
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Virginia  Southern  Baptists 
send  challenge  to  conservatives 

Virginia’s  feisty  moderates  in  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  have  put 
their  more  conservative  members  on 
notice  that  they  will  continue  to  fight  the 
spread  of  fundamentalism  in  America’s 
largest  Protestant  denomination.  Dele- 
gates to  the  annual  Virginia  meeting  of 
Southern  Baptists  turned  out  in  record 
numbers  to  warn  fundamentalists  recent- 
ly that  unless  they  give  moderates  more 
voice  in  running  the  denomination,  Vir- 
ginia’s Southern  Baptists  will  resort  to 
their  one  remaining  weapon;  money. 

The  delegates  warned  that  unless  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  provides 
“more  direct  communication,  account- 
ability, and  flexibility  regarding  matters 
of  conscience,”  Virginia  Baptists  will  re- 
consider their  funding  over  the  denomin- 
ation’s ministries.  Virginia  remains  a 
solidly  moderate  outpost  in  a conflict  that 
has  taken  on  the  tone  of  a holy  war,  in 
which  fundamentalists  have  gradually 
taken  over  the  denomination. 


Harsh  judgment  of  gays  changes 
during  ministry  to  AIDS  victims 

The  spread  of  AIDS  within  the  church- 
es, as  well  as  society  as  a whole,  ap- 
parently is  prompting  Christian  groups 
that  believe  homosexual  practice  violates 
biblical  commands  to  develop  a more 
compassionate  attitude  toward  gays  and 
others  who  suffer  from  the  disease.  A 
number  of  new  developments  indicate 
that  this  attitude  is  particularly  growing 
among  Roman  Catholics  and  evangelical 
Protestants,  some  of  whom  once  believed 
that  AIDS  is  God’s  special  punishment 
for  sin. 

A recent  issue  of  Moody  Monthly,  pub- 
lished by  the  fundamentalist  Moody  Bible 
Institute  in  Chicago,  contains  a 12-page 
section  on  AIDS  victims  and  ways  Chris- 
tians can  minister  to  them.  One  article, 
“A  View  from  the  Bedside,”  describes 
how  hospital  chaplain  Robert  Bird 
changed  his  perspective  after  meeting  a 
man  dying  of  AIDS.  “God  began  chipping 
away  at  the  stone  that  had  formed 
around  my  heart,”  Bird  said.  “I  began  to 
ask  myself  questions  like,  ‘If  AIDS  is 
God’s  judgment  for  homosexuality,  then 
why  don’t  gay  women  get  the  disease?’  ” 

.n  new  organization  called  AIDS  Crisis 
and  Christians  Today  has  been  organized 
by  Steve  Camp,  a singer/songwriter,  and 
Tony  Campolo,  a popular  writer,  lecturer, 
and  professor  from  Eastern  College.  “We 
cannot  look  at  the  victim  and  say,  ‘You’re 
a special  kind  of  sinner — this  is  a special 


judgment,’  ” said  Campolo.  “If  God  meted 
out  judgments  of  disease  for  serious  sin 
against  him  we’d  all  be  in  the  hospital.” 
Camp  said  he  was  “ashamed  of  what  my 
attitude  used  to  be”  toward  AIDS  suf- 
ferers. He  said  he  believes  Christians 
“need  to  be  leading  the  way  on  AIDS  be- 
cause Jesus  went  to  the  lepers.” 

In  St.  Paul,  Archbishop  John  Roach  has 
called  on  Catholics  to  help  eradicate  the 
“social  stigma  and  homophobic  attitudes 
and  prejudices”  which  some  persons  with 
AIDS  face.  In  keynoting  a two-day  sem- 
inar on  AIDS  at  the  College  of  St. 
Thomas,  he  stressed  that  “the  curse  of 
AIDS  is  our  refusal  to  meet  AIDS  suf- 
ferers and  their  families  with  simple 
Christlike  charity  and  love.” 


Namibian  children  testify  they  are 
victims  of  South  African  military 

The  children  of  Namibia  are  suffering 
increasingly  from  terrorism  at  the  hands 
of  the  South  African  military,  according 
to  testimony  given  at  a church-sponsored 
conference  held  recently  in  London,  Eng- 
land. The  children,  according  to  church 
sources,  have  become  victims  of  an  indis- 
criminate campaign  of  terror  against 
anyone  suspected  of  sympathizing  with 
the  guerrilla  insurgents  engaged  in  a 
decades-old  war  of  independence  against 
South  Africa.  A host  of  Namibian  chil- 
dren who  have  fled  their  war-torn  home- 
land told  of  beatings,  rape,  and  murder 
committed  by  the  South  African  Defense 
Forces.  South  Africa  has  ruled  the  large 
colony,  known  also  as  South-West  Africa, 
for  several  decades  in  defiance  of  the 
United  Nations  and  international  law. 


Japan  Christians:  Will  Shinto  revival 
follow  Hirohito’s  death? 

Christians  in  Japan  are  worried  that 
the  impending  death  of  Emperor  Hirohito 
could  mark  the  beginning  of  a retreat 
from  principles  of  religious  freedom  and  a 
resurgence  of  ultranationalist  senti- 
ments. The  status  of  “foreign”  religions 
has  become  a major  topic  in  the  island  na- 
tion as  the  national  psyche  focuses  on  the 
health  of  the  aging  emperor,  who  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  1926  and  took  Japan 
through  World  War  II  and  the  critical 
postwar  years. 

The  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Ja- 
pan—the  largest  Protestant  church  in 
Japan  with  approximately  200,000  mem- 
bers— has  set  up  an  information  center 
for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the  effect  of 
the  emperor’s  death  on  Christians  in  Ja- 
pan and  to  consider  specific  courses  of  ac- 
tion. Other  denominations  are  also  put- 
ting together  committees  to  examine  the 
ramifications  of  “X-Day,”  as  the  day  of 
the  emperor’s  anticipated  death  has  come 


to  be  known.  The  National  Christian 
Council  in  Japan  adopted  a statement 
which  criticizes  “any  attempts  to  nation- 
alize the  Shinto  religion  organized  as  it  is 
under  the  emperor  as  its  highest  priest” 
and  refuses  “to  participate  in  any  Shinto 
ceremonies  created  by  the  Japanese  na- 
tion upon  the  occasion  of  the  present  em- 
peror’s death.” 

Churches  discuss  how  to  raise  money 
to  preserve  buildings 

Thousands  of  historic  churches  and 
synagogues  in  America  may  meet  the 
wrecking  ball  in  the  near  future  unless 
they  can  be  saved  with  some  ingenious 
plans  and  cash.  Most  are  ornate  cathe- 
drals more  than  100  years  old  that  have 
fallen  onto  hard  times.  Many  are  inade- 
quately supported  by  dwindling  congre- 
gations in  deteriorating  urban  neigh- 
borhoods. Others  have  lost  their  mem- 
berships and  are  being  boarded  up. 

Philadelphia  Historic  Preservation 
Corporation  hosted  a first-of-its-kind  con- 
ference recently  to  help  participants  find 
the  means  to  repair  and  maintain  historic 
religious  buildings.  Speakers  explored 
ways  of  building  a case  for  church  pre- 
servation, how  to  organize  a congregation 
for  a campaign  to  repair  and  improve 
buildings,  how  to  reach  out  to  the  com- 
munity for  help,  and  how  to  effectively 
raise  funds. 


Missionary  ‘folk  hero’  in  Colombia 
kidnapped  by  guerrillas 

For  the  second  time,  guerrillas  in  Co- 
lombia have  kidnapped  a missionary 
from  St.  Paul  whose  work  with  the  primi- 
tive Motilone  Indians  has  made  him  a folk 
hero  and  won  him  international  recogni- 
tion. Bruce  Olson,  a United  Methodist 
layman  supported  by  individual  congre- 
gations of  several  denominations  in  many 
countries,  was  captured  at  gunpoint 
recently  by  antigovernment  rebels.  Their 
motive  remains  a mystery,  although 
there  is  speculation  the  group  may  have 
wanted  to  remove  Olson  in  an  attempt  to 
annex  Indian  territory. 

Over  the  years  Olson  helped  the  In- 
dians to  improve  their  lot.  He  introduced 
new  foods,  such  as  maize,  soybeans,  and 
coconuts,  and  embarked  on  a massive 
program  to  inoculate  the  Motilone 
against  some  of  the  diseases  that  were 
decimating  them.  He  also  created  a Moti- 
lone alphabet  based  on  the  spoken  lan- 
guage. Olson  gradually  won  over  suspi- 
cious medicine  men  to  modern  remedies, 
but  he  also  tried  to  protect  the  Indian  cul- 
ture from  Western  influences  that  would 
corrupt  it.  In  1976,  Olson  was  kidnapped 
by  a guerrilla  group  and  released, 
unharmed,  some  five  months  later. 
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$100  for  Jesus 


A friend  of  Gospel  Herald  called  to  report  his 
concern  about  the  amount  of  discretionary  money 
which  moves  around  during  the  holiday  season. 
“The  money  is  there,”  he  said.  “People  spend  it  on 
themselves  and  their  friends.  Why  not  spend 
some  on  the  work  of  the  Lord?  What  would  hap- 
pen if  every  Mennonite  family  gave  an  extra 
$100?” 

With  this  on  my  mind,  I looked  in  Mennonite 
Yearbook  for  the  tally  of  Mennonite  households 
and  found  55,751,  including  both  member  and 
non-member  households.  This  means  that  if 
everybody  did  it,  we  would  have  an  additional 
$5,575,100. 

It  never  seems  to  happen  that  everyone  par- 
ticipates equally  in  a fund  drive.  But  for  purposes 
of  discussion,  what  could  be  done  with  this 
amount  of  money?  Since  we  are  operating  by 
imagination,  not  actual  money,  we  can  afford  to 
answer  the  question  from  several  standpoints. 

Let’s  say,  for  example,  that  this  money  were 
distributed  equally  among  all  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  congregations  of  North  America.  Since 
there  are  1,109  of  these,  this  would  mean 
$5,027.14  per  congregation.  What  would  $5,000  do 
for  your  congregation?  Many  congregational  bud- 
gets would  be  greatly  helped  by  a $5,000  infusion. 
It  could  mean  a gift  to  the  pastor,  new  tables  for 
Sunday  school  classes,  a special  purchase  for  the 
library. 

In  my  congregation  it  would  mean  that  we 
would  have  an  extra  $5,000  to  pass  on  to  the  Alle- 
gheny Conference  which  in  turn  would  distribute 
to  other  Mennonite  agencies.  So  our  $5,000  would 
flow  throughout  the  world  aiding  efforts  here  and 
there. 

This  method  of  giving  through  the  congrega- 
tion has  much  to  commend  it.  It  is  the  method  I 
prefer.  But  not  everyone  feels  comfortable  with 
this,  particularly  for  a special  gift.  So  let  us 
consider  another  possibility.  Let  us  first  cover  all 
of  this  year’s  requests  for  the  Christmas  Sharing 
Fund  (see  General  Board  advertisement  in  Dec.  6 
Gospel  Herald).  This  would  take  $22,000.  That 
would  leave  us  $5,553,100.  What  shall  we  do  now? 
Many  causes  would  welcome  our  attention,  but 
since  the  Gospel  Herald  is  a publication  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  how  would  it  be  to  divide  the 
money  equally  between  our  six  Mennonite 
Church  boards  and  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee? (This  equality  is  not  fair  since  the  budgets 
vary  a lot,  but  this  is  a special  fund  and  we  have 
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the  money  only  in  our  imagination,  so  it  can’t 
hurt,  can  it?) 

Divided  by  seven,  we  come  up  with  $793,300  for 
each  organization.  This  is  money  they  didn’t  ex- 
pect to  receive  and  so  they  have  no  budget  for  it. 
What  would  they  do?  I put  this  question  to  the  in- 
formation officer  of  each  organization.  Here  are 
their  answers: 

•Nelson  Waybill  at  Mennonite  Publishing 
House:  Buy  two  new  printing  presses  for  $500,000 
and  use  the  rest  to  retire  longterm  debt. 

•Gordon  Zook  at  Mennnonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries:  Do  what  the  church  has 
asked  us  to  do  by  putting  on  full-time  instead  of 
only  part-time  staff  in  (1)  congregational  educa- 
tion and  worship,  (2)  pastoral  leadership,  (3) 
family  life,  and  (4)  youth  ministries. 

•Stanley  Kropf  at  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board:  Stanley  was  stunned  by  the  very  idea,  but 
recovered  enough  to  say,  “We  would  give  a great 
gasp  of  surprise  and  then  ask  what  the  Spirit  has 
been  doing  in  the  church.  We  would  spend  it  very 
carefully.”  As  he  warmed  to  the  thought,  Stan  ob- 
served, “There  aren’t  many  families  that  couldn’t 
afford  $100  if  they  wanted  to.  I’m  inclined  to 
write  a check  right  now.” 

•Christina  Mast  Burnett  at  Mennonite  Central 
Committee:  $35,000  for  blankets  to  Armenia; 
$900,000  to  Bangladesh;  substantial  longterm  aid 
to  Nicaragua.  (Christina  is  already  beyond  her 
quota.) 

•Don  Garber  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Education: 
We  have  just  set  up  an  endowment  for  student 
aid  with  an  estate  worth  $25,000.  That  would  be  a 
great  thing  to  plug  into  our  student  endowment 
fund. 

•Phil  Richard  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions: 
Put  it  to  use  for  Vision  95 — (1)  new  church  plant- 
ing grants  in  North  America;  (2)  expanded  service 
opportunities  for  people  of  all  ages,  especially  Vi- 
sion 95  teams  involved  in  cross-cultural  mission 
and  service  programs;  and  (3)  intensified  overseas 
efforts  in  response  to  the  Heisey-Longacre  study. 

•Steve  Bowers  at  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid: 
$800,000  would  cover  our  projected  shortfall 
between  premiums  and  claims  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1988. 

You  shall  receive  power,  the  ascending  Lord 
told  the  disciples,  and  you  shall  be  witnesses  to 
me.  One  way  we  witness  today  is  in  the  way  we 
spend  our  money,  for  money  is  a form  of  power. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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